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COKRELATION BETWEEN (SHADES ON St'OKES AND GRADES ON 
CRITICISMS IN THE JUDGING OF DAIRY PKODUCTS 

WILLIAM WIUTK, I*. A. DOWNS, M. J. MACK, K. FOI'TS 
AND G, M. TROCT, Ch. 

Commit iff on Jnthjiitp of Dairif ProiJncts, A.D.S.A. 

The of dairy j)rodiiets is refjuired not only lo place iviimerica] scores 

on the prodiicis beiiifr but also to criticize them as well. Consider¬ 

able prof5('iency is often manifest by judj^es in placinjr a numerical value or 
score on a product. On the other hand, the specific reason for jz-ivin<x the 
sample a certain numerical value is fre(|uently not so readily forthcoming?. 
I’lie various flavors, textures, and so on, which «?o to make up the general 
quality of the .sample may b(‘ rather diflicult to id<‘ntify and to describe as 
compared to the placing? of a numerical value, representinj? a dejrr(‘e of 
quality, upon the sample. 

Apparently in the judj?!!!)^^ of any dairy jiroduet such as butter, cheese, 
milk and ice cream, a judfre must have separate abilities; first, the ability to 
recognize quality in a product and to place a numerical valuf* on tlie product 
commensurate with it, and second, the ability to identify and describe the 
items which make uj) that quality. This paper presents data .showing cor¬ 
relations between those abilities as noted in the grades of student judges. 

These data were secured from the 31138 National Dairy Products Judging 
Contest in whiidi twenty-thr(»e college teams of three men each eom])eted in 
the judging of butter, cheese, milk, and ice cream. In this contest, 119 con¬ 
testants scored and criticized seven sanqiles eacli (d’ the above products. 
Grades were tlius available on 488 contestant-.sample judgments per 
product. 

ORADING or rO.\rrsTi\NTS 

In dairy products judging the coiite.stant’s grade is a negative grade, 
being in part the difference between the official score and tlie contestant’s 
score, and in part, the grade, not exceeding one point per score card item, 
based upon the contestant’s ability to describe the quality as indicated and 

Beceived for publication May 27, 1939. 

Credit is due I)r. W. I). Baton, MaUieniaties Department, Michigan State College, for 
guidance in the statistical treatment of the data of thi.s study, and to Dr. G. P. Deyoe, 
Department of Education, Michigan State College, for a critical reading of the manu¬ 
script and for suggestions pertaining to possible predictions of thr'ltudy. 
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described by the official judge. Obviously, tl;e contestant with the lower 
grade has the higher rank in judging ability, inasmuch as his judgment is 
closer to the official judgment. The compilation of a contestant-sample 
grade, for example, in the judging of cheese, may be illustrated as shown in 
table 1. 

TABLE 1 


The method hy which a contestant grade is compiled 


Item 

Soon* 

Gr.adc 

on 

score 

Criticism 

Grade 

on 

criticism 

Oontostaiit | 

Official 1 

1 Contestant | 

Official 1 

Flavor . . 

1 31) : 

37 

2.0 

acid ; 

hitter 

3.0 

Body and 







texture 

28 

27 

LO 

mealy 

mealy 

1 0.0 

Finish .... 

1 15 

15 

0.0 



! 0.0 

Color . 

i 10 i 

10 

0.0 



1 0.0 

Total .. 

I 


3.0 



1.0 


(fiiide on sample, 3.0 f 1.0:- 4.0 


The sum of the contestant grades on the seven samples reprt'sents his 
grade for that product. Naturally in tliis method of grading much depends 
upon the correctness of the official scoring of the product. To this end an 
official judge assisted by two coach judges does the judging for a specific 
product. Ill the 1938 contest the official judges were: butter, L. S. Edwards, 
assisted by coach judges E. 0. Ilerreid and S. T. (^^oulter; cheese, H. L. Wil¬ 
son, assisted by L. C. Thomsen and K. R. Kenner; milk, (■. J. Babcock, as¬ 
sisted by I. A. Gould and F'. J. Doan; and ice cream, A. C. Dabiberg, 
assisted by W. H. Martin and N. E. Pabricins. 


DISTRIBUTION OF CONTESTANT (Jli.^DES 

The percentage distribution of the contestants according to total gradi^s 
in the judging of butter, cheese, milk and ice cream are given in table 2. 
Here it will be noted that the mean grade was lowest in butter judging, being 
14.63 ih 0.33; was slightly higlier in cheese and in milk judging, 17.55 ±: 0.52 
and 16.97 rt: 0.48 respectively; and was 26.90 z.-: 0.51 in ice cream judging, 
nearly twice tliat for butter. 

These variations in mean values, particularly a low value in butter and a 
high value in ice cream, would seem to indicate that butter scoring was 
more nearly standardized throughout the country than ice cream scoring, 
or that fewer items were cut in the scoring of butter than in the scoring of 
ice cream, or both. 

Concerning the items cut, the official scores show that 7, 12, 11, and 13 
items were cut and criticized in the scoring of seven samples each of butter, 
cheese, milk and ice cream respectively. Hence ice cream scoring seems not 
only to be less standardized, but includes slightly more items cut and criti- 
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TABLK 2 

Pcrccuiaffc dialrihuiion of cout<stanis, according io i}rad<in ihc judging of seven 
samples each of four dairy prodvets, Students^ National Dairy 
Products Judging Contest, 103S 


Pi*rct*iitaf(e distribution of contostanls judging 
Class inbu’vnl of grodii — ---:—^- 



ButbT 

Clieese i 

Milk 

Ice cream 


i*rr c( nt 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

4.1 - b.ll 

1.42 




b.l - 8.0 

4.2(» 

1.4.3 

4.30 


8.1-10.0 

2.87 

4.20 

1.43 


10.1 -12.0 

22.82 

.14.24 

11.48 


12.1-14.0 , 

20.00 

12.92 

12.92 


.14.1-10.0 

15.79 

7.18 

n.48 


10.1-IH.O 

12.48 

15.79 

18.22 

1.42 

IH.l -20.0 

,S.01 

18.21 

31.48 

13.92 

20.1 - 22.0 

5.74 

4.20 

18.00 

7.18 

22.1-21.0 

1.12 

7.18 

2.87 

8.01 

24.1 - 20.0 


7.18 

2.87 

17.22 

20.1 - 28.0 


2.87 

2.87 

14.35 

2 S.l-:?u.o 


2.87 


15.79 

:jo.i ™;i 2 .o 



1.43 

8.00 

22.1 - 24.0 


1.43 


2.87 

24.1-20.0 




2.87 

20,1 - 28,0 




4.20 

2S.1 411.0 




1.43 

40.1 -42.0 

42.1-41.0 

1.42 



1.43 

No. of contestants 

(HI 

r»9 

09 

09 

Mean grade* for 7 .samples 

14.021 0.221 

17.55 + 0.52 

10.97 + 0.48 

20.00 + 0.51 

Mean grade, per Humple 
Mean grad«*, i)er sc<ivu 

2.09 

2.51 

2.42 

2.84 

card itemtt 

0.52 

0.82 

1.21 

1.28 


* Tlu'so inigrou|H*<l «lata.. 

f INIoaii grade for butler fur US cuut<*stauts only, 
tt Ua<’Ung(‘ in butter, fhush in eheese, and .sedimeiit in milk not subject to criticism in 
the studejits’ contest; the above calculations based upon a total of '2H items for seven sam- 
])les each of butter and of cheese, upon a total of 14 itcans for milk, and u[)OU 21 items for 
ice cream. 

cizoil, whieli hicroiises the possibility of a higher eonlestant grade in that 
product. 

Tile data in table 2 are arranged to show the distribution of contestants 
according to grades per product, and the averages per sample and per score 
card item. On a per item basis liigher grades, whicli represent lower judg¬ 
ing ability, were noted in the judging of milk and of ice cream tliaii of butter 
and chi‘ese. However, it must be borne in mind tJiat a higlier percentage of 
the items on the butter score card than on the cheese, milk, and ice cream 
score cards are never cut iii tlie scoring of that product. On the other hand, 
these items are subject to cuts and have therefore been included in the aver¬ 
ages. This accounts in large part for the low per item grade in butter 
judging. 
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STANDARDIZATION OF BUTTFii JUDfllNO IN RESPECT TO JUDOINO OF BODY 
Despite the assumed standardization of butter judging tlirougliout tlie 
country, the number of contestants who persisted in cutting the body of 
butter, a phase of butter judging about whicli the modern butter judge is 
extrem(‘ly lenient, was surprisingly high. Only one sample of butter, num¬ 
ber 6, was cut in body by the official judges in the 1938 contest. Yet, just 
a single contestant of the G9 contestaiils cut the body of this sample only. 
Seventeen of the 89 contestants or 24.6 per cent, scored all the samples of 
butter perCeet in body; 13 cut the body of only one of the seven samples, but 
not neces.sarily the same sample; 18 cut the body of two samples; 11 cut the 
body of tliree samples; 4 cut the body of four samples; and 6 cut Ihe body of 
five samples. Likewise interesting are the total numbers of contestants 
cutting the body of specific sampi(‘s of buttei*. These?, with tlie official sc(»r- 
ing, in part, are shown in table 3. 

TABLE 3 


The number of covifstanls caUincf Ihr body of specific samples of butter 


Sample 

ininiber 

Number out of 09 
contestants who cut 
the body of the 
various samples of 
butter 

O/ficial total score 
of butter samples 

Body of butter cut by 
official pidgos, with 
criticism 

1 . 

14 

88 

- 

2 . ' 

:\H : 

93 

_ 

3. 

.10 

91 

- 

4. : 

17 

92 

- 

6. 

23 

88 

- 

6 . 

15 

89.5 

•f, crumbly 

7. i 

7 

' 90 



Sample 6 was criticized by the official judges as being * ‘ crumbly. Pos¬ 
sibly this condition was not so noticeable when the sample warmed during 
the four hours of scoring, as indicated by the relatively few who criticized 
the body of this sample. Con.sequently, the group of contestants scoring 
butter last may have considered the crumbly condition, if noted at all, as not 
suftlciently serious to m(*rit a cut. 

Thirty-eight of the 67 contestants, or 55 per cent, criticized the body of 
sample 2, which was a 93 score buttei* having a smooth waxy body and which 
was not criticized officially in any respect. 

This discussion of the student scoring of the body of butter is included 
merely to point out that tliat wdiieh was thought to be so standardized may 
not be so standardized after all. Many data of a similar nature may be pre¬ 
sented on other items of the same and of other products but are without the 
scope of this paper. 


ABILITY TO S(H)RE VERSTTS ABILITY TO CRITICIZE DAIRY PRODUCTS 

Many coaches believe that if a student can score a product with a high 
degree of proficiency he can also describe the product with considerable 
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accuracy. Likewise, many contestants who have scored the products very 
close to the official score have been embarrassed to learn that their total 
grade was much higher than aiiti(*ii)ated, due to the add(*d grades on criti¬ 
cisms. To ascertain what relationship existed between ability of student 
judges to score and their ability to criticize tin* various dairy products the 
data were subjc'cted to detailed study. 

In grouping tin? contestants according to their proficiencies, either in 
scoring or in criticizing, their grad(‘s were grouped, first, according to grade 
on score and, second, accor<ling to grade on criticism. La(*k of or ])resence 
of ability in scjoring or in criticizing Avas assnnied when the grade was above 
or below a certain standard wliicli was determin(‘d by inspection of the 
ungronped data. 

When the contestants were thus grouped according to tludr abilities to 
score or to criticize tlie product, their supphunentary grades on criticisms or 
scores, whichever the case may have bi‘en, were summarized. These group¬ 
ings and mean grades an' presented in tables 4 and (1. A study of the data 
of table 4 shoA\'s tliat, n'gardless of the product, the cont(‘.stant shoAving 

TABLE I 


Siudtul fjraiha on critiri 

yiftf/ at vrn mm pics 

each of hullcr^ chttse, milk 

and ice cream as 

imiiciUi 

(1 bp their -profcicncif S in .scorhiff the samples 



[Mean tirade on 

“critieLsrn '^ ^Yheu grade on ' scorewas 

Product 


Below 10.0* 



\<>. of 

Mean grade, i 

Alean grade 


student.s 

on ‘ ‘ score ’ * I 

on “criticism'^ 

Butter 

:i4 

0.4S 1 0.22 i 

0.20 + 0.28 

Ohee.so 

20 

7.30 + 0.37 

r).]0 + 0.29 

Milk. 

17 

• 7.80 0.40 

3.13 + 0.25 '' 

Ice crenni 

.'{.‘I 

17.22 ±0.44 

.'l.-jO + 0.31 

Above 10.0"* 

Butter . 

3o 

' 10.43 + 0.70 

0.77 ± 0.27 

Cheo.se . 

40 

, 14.r>3-0.47 

0.72 + 0.24 

Milk. 


: 14.4C s 0.43 

4.50 + 0.23 

Ice cream . 

1 36 

j 24.27 + 0.44 

6.37 + 0.23 


* Below and above 7.0 in the case of butter. 

** Below and above 20.0 in the case of ice cream. 


superiority in scoring exhibited little superiority over tli(‘ poorer scorers in 
criticizing the samples. The difference betAvecn the grades on criticism of 
the two groups, except in cheese judging, was not statistically significant, as 
shown in table 5. 

A study of the data of table 6 on tJie other hand shoAvs that a contestant 
exhibiting ability to criticize the sample, also usually has ability to score the 
sample with considerable proficiency. These observations are particularly 
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TABLE 5 


Significance of diffenmees in mean grades on crUicisms of the low- versus the high-scoring 

group of contestants 


Product 

Mean grades on criticism of 

Hifference 
in grades 

t value for 
diffenujcc; 
statistical 
significance'* 

Low' group 

High group 

Butter . 

1 fi.20 -f 0.28- 

6.7710.27 

1 0.57 

1.50* 

Cheese . 

5.10 + 0.29 

6.72 + 0.24 

1 1.62 

4.251 

Milk . 

3.13 + 0,25 

4.!)(i + 0.23 

1 1.43 

1.S3* 

Ice cream . 

.5.59 + 0.31 

6.37 + 0.23 { 

1 0.78 

2.02 tt 


1 Table III, Mathematical Statistics, W. D. Baton, John Wiley and Sons, N. Y. 

* Not significant, 
t Highly significant. 

11 Border line case. 

TABLE 6 

Student grades on scoring seven samples each of hatter, cheese, mill' and ice cream as 
indicated by their proficiencies in criticizing the samides 


M oan grade on ‘ * scorewhen grade on “crilicisui” was 


Product 

Below 5.0* 

No. of \ Mean grade 

students j on ^ ‘ crit ie ism ^ * 

Mean grade 
on * ‘ score * ^ 

Butter . 1 16 4.28 ±0.21 

Cheese . i 26 ' 4.25 + 0.16 

Milk . i 25 2.51 + 0.11 

lee cream . i 27 4.23 + 0.05 

5.93 + 0.51 
8.53 + 0.56 
11.31+ 0.73 
19.40 + 0.03 

i ' Above 5.0* 

Butter . 

Cheese . 

Milk . 

Ice cream . 

53 1 7.16 + 0.16 

43 7.13 + 0.17 

44 5.17 + 0.19 

42 7.14 + 0.15 

8,80 + 0.58 
13.3) +0.64 
13.59 + 0.60 
21.85 + 0.83 


* Below and above 3.5 in the case of milk. 


TABLE 7 


Significance of differences in mean grades on scores of the low- versus the high-criticizing 

group of contestants 


Product 

Moan grades 

Low group 

[ on scores of 

High group 

1 

Hiffercnco 
in grades 

t value for 
difference; 
statistical 
significance^ 

Butter . 

! 5.93 ± 0.51 

8.80 + 0.58 

2.87 

2.33* 

Cheese . 

8.53 + 0.56 

13.31 + 0,64 

4.78 

5.15t 

Milk . 

11.31 ±0.73 

13.59 + 0.60 

2.28 

2.37* 

Ice cream. 

19.40 + 0.03 

21.85 ±0.83 

1 2.45 

2.35* 


1 Table III, Mathematical Statistics, W. B. Baton, John Wiley and Son, N. Y. 
• Significant, 
t Highly significant. 
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interesting in view of tlie cpinmonly accepted idea that a studonl who exliibits 
scoring ability can be relied upon to criticize the sample witli accuracy. 
Rather the reverse seems to be true. According to these data, the student 
superior in criticizing the samples is likely to be superior also in scorijig the 
samph‘s. The differences between the mean grades on the scores of tlie 
superior aijd of the inferior groups in criticizing ability were statistically 
significant, regardless of tlie product, as shown in table 7. Th(‘se observa¬ 
tions would seem to bo of sp(‘eial importance from the pedagogical standpoint 
in the training of student judges. 

COURELATION HETWEEN ALL CONTESTANTS’ GRADES ON SCORES AND THEIR GRADES 

ON CRITICISMS 

Ill view of the previously shown lack of or lesser ability of a contestant to 
describe a sample, altliough he may have scored it with proficiency, it seemed 
desirable to determine the coefficients of correlation hidweeu the grades on 
scores and the grades on criticisms for all the contestants as a single group. 
Accordingly, this was done on the pairs of gradi's per contestant jier product. 
The correlation coefficients and their statistical significances are included in 
table 8. 

TABLE 8 

CorffJvinits of corrclaiiott hi lwn n s on scores and f/raihs on crilic.isms in ihc judffing 

of dairg products 


Group 

Product 

Number of pairs 
of observations 

Coefficients of 
c(urelatioiis» 

Inrlividuiils 

Ibitfcr 

08 

0.300-1» 


(Mu'cso 

09 

0.8214i 


Milk 

09 

0.31931 


1('(‘ crvaui 

09 

0.44561 


.All products 

275 

0.23541 

1’vnms 

Bultor 

23 

0.8726t 


ChooHu 

23 

0.0076t 


Milk 

23 

0.2041 (Not sign.) 


T('<‘ croain ; 

23 

(k4015* 


1 All I'roduets 

92 

0.1981 (Not .sign.) 


^ Fisher’s table VA. 

* Siguificant at the 5 x>er cent level, 
f Significant at the 1 per cent level. 


Less correlation between contestant grades on scores and on criticisms 
was found in butter judging than in any other product. This was followed 
very closely by milk, then by ice cream. The great(?st coefficient 0.8214, 
between contestant grades on scores and on criticisms was noted in cheese 
judging. This high coefficient betw’een cheese grades and low coefficients 
between butter, milk, and ice cream grades, may be explained, in part, by the 
fact that the presence of or lack of quality in cheese may often be noted by 
the eye, and tliat wliicli may be seen may be described more accurately, and, 
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in part, by the fact that samples identical to the three preliminary or key 
samples were iiiclnded in the group of seven samples which were judged in 
the 1938 contest. Undoubtedly several students recognized one or more of 
these three samples and thus scored them as the official judges had scored 
them. 

The lowest coefficient between individual grades on scores and grades on 
criticisms, 0.2354, was found when the trorrelation was calculated between 
the grades of all the products as a whole. The correlation between the indi¬ 
vidual grades on scores and grades on criticisms of buttt*r was significant at 
the 5 per cent J(?vel, whereas those on milk, clieose, and ice cream were highly 
significant, as shown in table 8. Most of the coefficients of correlation shown 
in table 8 are statistically significant; /.r., tlie chances are no more than 5 out 
of 100 that tlie relationships could liave occurred from fluctuations in 
sampling. 

However, it is important to interpret these coefficients from tlie stand¬ 
point of their value for pretlictive purposes. Using the higliest coefficient of 
correlation, 0.8726, as a basis for predicting* the gradt* of a team on one 
trait from the grade on the other trait, it would be possible to make the pre¬ 
diction with an accuracy wJiich would be slightly over 50 per cent better than 
a guess. Taking the lowest correlation which is statistically signifiitanf, 
0.2354, based on grades for all products for individuals, the prediction would 
be only about 3 per ceiit better than a sheer guess. The other coeflicients, if 
used in a similar nianrier would provide predictions with degrees of effective¬ 
ness b(*twee n these extremes. These, may be computed by using the formula 
of the resultant figure subtracted from 1.00. For example, a 

correlation coefficient of 0.30, such as was found bety^en the grades of indi- 



TEAM STANDING 

Fm. 1. Lines of regression of team grades on scores and on criticisms in the judging 
of butter. 

* Statistics in Psychology and Education, Garrett, H. E., Longmans, Green & Co.. 
New York City. p. 345. 
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TEAM STANDING 

Fid. 2. Linos of ro|i;ros.sion of toani grades on scores and on criticisms in The judging 
of cheese. 

viduals in butter judfrinjr, would provide a prediction wliicli would be about 
5 per cent better than a gucKS. 

It is doubtful, therefore, if anyone would wish to liazard a prediction 
based on any of the coefficients, with the j)ossil)!e exception of the high¬ 
est. Such comparisons as these give further indication that the traits or 
abilitms in (piestion are not closely similar. 

CORRELATION BETWEEN TRAM GRADES ON SCORES AND THEIR GRADES ON 

CRITICISMS 

The correlation coefficients between team grades on scores and tc?am 
grades on criticisms are also included in table 8. The observed correlations 



90 
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— CRITICISM 
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TEAM STANDING 

FlO. 3. Lines of regression of team grades on scores and on criticisms in the judging 
of milk. 
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between team grades on scores and on criticisms in butter and cheese judging 
were highly significant, that on ice cream was significant, whereas those on 
milk judging and on all products were not statistically significant. 

The correlation coefficient between the grades on scores and on criticisms 
of inxUviduah judging butter was 0..‘U)64, wliich was significant at the 5 per 
cent level, whereas tliat of the team in the same respect was 0,872(1, which 
was highly significant. Apparently the groups of individuals eomprising the 
teams were able to score and to criticize the samples with high correlation 
between the grades on scores and the grades on criticisms, but individually^ 
showed so much variation that less significance could be attributed to the 
coefficient observed. 



TEAM STAND/NG 

Fig. 4. Lines of regression of team grades on scores and on crit ieisnis in the judging 
of ice cream. 

The coefficient between grades of scores and grades of criticisms of the 
teams in cheese judging, like that of the individuals, wius highly significant. 
In ice cream and milk judging, especially milk, less significance could be 
attributed to tlie coefficients of the team grades than that of the individuals 
as a group. These observations would seem to indicate that the standard of 
judging for some products are fairly w^ell fixed in tlie minds of the coaches 
while those of other products are not so well established, assuming in the 
coaching that equal emphasis and time liad been allotted to each product. 
On tlie other hand, it is not unlikely that the flavors current to some products, 
milk and ice cream for example, may be more difficult to identify than those 
for butter and cheese. Hence, lower coefficients are observed between score 
and criticism grades in those products. Apparently, these lower correlations 
between team grades on scores and on criticisms of milk and of ice cream 
were more than sufficient to counterbalance the higher correlations between 
the pairs of grades in butter and in cheese judging, thus resulting in a non¬ 
significant coefficient of 0.1981 between the grades in all products. 
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The team grad(*s oji scorns and on criticisms in butter, clieest^, milk, ice 
cream and all products .iudgiufj:, showing lines ot* regression, are presented 
graphically in figures 1, 2, 2, 4, and 5 resj)ective]y. In all cas(^s the lines 
seem io fit the data, very well as can be seen by examining the figurt^s. Like¬ 
wise, the standard «*rrors of estimate were calculated from the data of 
figures 1 and 2. Tliesci standard errors were found to be quite small, .and 
thus were not includ(ul in the figures. 



TEAM STANDING 

Fig. 5. Lines of regression of team grades on scores and on eritieisnis in the 
of butter, cheese, milk and ice cream. 


SUMMARY 

Clrades on scores and on criticisms of 483 contestant-sample judgments 
each of butter, clieese, milk and ice cream were studied to ascertain the cor¬ 
relation between seoring ability and criticizing ability. 

The mean total grades on butter, cheese, milk, and ice cream were 14.63 ± 
0.33, 17.55 ± 0.52, 16.07 :j ; 0.48, and 26.00 ± 0.51 i*espectively. 

Except in cheese judging, the differences in tlie mean individual grades 
on criticisms between tlitr groups showing good and showing poor scoring 
ability were not statistically .significant. In cheese*judging these differences 
were highly significant. 

The differences in the mean individual grades on scores between the 
groups showing good and showing poor criticizing ability in judging butter, 
cheese, milk and ice cream were all statistically significant j those in cheese 
judging being highly significant. 

The differences observed indicate that the judge who can score reliably 
may not be able to criticize accurately, but that the judge who can criticize 
the samples fairly accurately may be able to score reliably as well. 

Correlation coefficients between all contestant grades on scores and their 
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grades on criticisms in judging butter, cheese, milk, ice cream, and all prod¬ 
ucts were 0,3064, 0.8214, 0.3193, 0.4456, and 0.2354 respectively; all of which 
were statistically signitieaut. 

Correlation coefficients between team grades on scores and their grades on 
criticisms in judging butter, cheese, milk, ice cream, and all products were 
0.8726, 0.6676, 0.2641, 0.4615, and 0.1981 respectively, the two former being 
highly significant. The coefficients between team grades on scores and on 
criticisms of milk and all products were not significant, whereas that of ice 
cream was significant. 

The coefficients of (jorrc'lation used as a means of predicting tlie grade on 
one trait from the grade on another trait gives further indication that the 
abilities to score and to criticize are not closely similar. 

Lines of regression of team grades on scores and on criticisms for butter, 
cheese, milk and ice cream s(*em to fit the data very well. 



MINERAL COMPOSITION OP COLOSTRAL MILK' 

O. P. GARRETT^ and 0. R. OVERMAN 

Illinois AffricvUnral Kxperimciit SUifiou, Urbana, IlUnuiH 

Tht‘ unique importaTJce of colosirum hi the cliel of tlie new-born calf lias 
made a study of its composition of especial interest to sev(*ral investigators. 
Further interest has b<‘eTi stimulated by the usual legal definition of market 
milk wliich jirevents the sah* of milk within o days after parturition. It has 
long been known that colostrum is high in total solids, extreinelj^ high in total 
protein and contains soinewimt more total ash, fat, and chlorine and some¬ 
what less lactos(‘ than normal milk. It has also been known for some time 
that the great increase in total protein is due primarilj^ to an increase in 
lactoglobulin. The work of Crowd her and Raistrick (1), AVells and Osborne 
(2) and Woodman aJid Ilanfmond (A) is of especial interest in this con¬ 
nection. 

Overman and Sanmann (4), in ltl2<> sun}mariz('d the results on the com- 


TAliLE 1 

Summ<tri:’( d ukuILs ohtainrd by jii inr(iilifjmfo}\s on eoivs^ colosirum 



Tolnl 

solids 

A.sh 

Fat 

Total 

protein 

Lactose 

Specifip 

gravity 





(V 

C' 



iv 

.'v 

/c 

w 

/o 


First Milking 







j\o. of Anulv.scs 

(jd 

58 

73 

54 

53 

59 

Maximum 

;i8.40 

2.31 

9.55 

27.35 

4.02 

1.0830 

Minimum . . . . 

13.72 

0.68 

0.15 

4.80 

0.00 

1.0318 

Average . 

21.57) 

1.33 

3.89 

10.70 

2.50 

1.0004 

Second Milking 







No. of Analyses 

4.'> 

40 

44 

42 

10 

38 

Maximum . 

31,11 

1.37 

9.00 

19.47 

4.70 , 

1.0701 

Minimum . 

11.H3 

(>.00 

0.50 

5.01 

i 2.37 ! 

1.0299 

A verage . ! 

; 18.(10 1 

0.97 ! 

i 3.84 1 

9.33 

3.52 ! 

1,0437 

Third Milking 






13 

No. of Analyses 

i 17 

10 

1 ' 

' 17 

12 

Maximum . 

i 27.(>2 

1.25 

i 5.18 

17.90 

4,44 

1.0710 

Minimum . 

12.89 

0.07 

, 0.5() i 

1 4.85 

2.74 

1.0301 

Average . 

! 10.75 

1 

0.90 

: 3.11 ; 

I 1 

1 7.00 

1 

3.85 

1.0370 

Fourth Milking 



IJ 

12 


9 

No. of Analyses 

13 

9 

9 

Maximum . 

20.11 

1.24 

0,00 

0.52 

4.80 i 

1.0025 

Minimum . 

12.93 1 

0.77 1 

1.70 ! 

i 4.27 

3.62 

1.0300 

Average . 

15.21 1 

0.88 1 

3.82 

6.16 

1 

4.23 I 

1.0372 


Received for publication Muy 31,1939. 

1 The data used in this paj»er are taken from a tliesis presented to the faculty of the 
graduate school of the University of Illinois by O. F. Garrett in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the Degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

# Present address, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. 
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position of colostrum as obtained by 25 different investijrators. A part of 
the data presented in table 1 of their article is shown here in table 1. 

Eu^rling (5) in 1875 seems to have been tlie first to report analytical data 
sliowing the ash (content nf colostrum during its change to normal milk. The 
more recent work of Engel and Sehlag (6), in 1924, and Overman and San- 
mann (4), in 1926, is more comprehensive, however, and a summary of their 
data dealing wdth ash content is presented in table 2. 

TABLE 2 


Changes in ash content of colostrum 
(Data from Engel and Sehlag (G) and Overman and Sanmann (4)) 


Time after 
parturition 

Engel 

and 

Sclilag 

Overman and Sanmann 

Holstein 

Ayrshire 

3rd 

lactation 

34th 

lactation 

15th 

lactation 





Left 

Bight 

Left 

Bight 





half 

half 

half 

half 

At 

once .. 

1.01 

3.02 

1.02 

3.06 

0.82 

0.76 

3 hours . 


0.91 





6 

t < 

0.91 

0.97 

1.02 

1.02 

0.92 

0.76 

9 

i < 


0.93 





12 

11 

0.89 

0.80 

3.01 

0.92 

0.94 

<‘.90 

18 

<t 


0.84 

1.01 

0.87 

0.91 

0.90 

24 

(( 

0.80 

0.82 

0.91 

0.84 

0.90 

(».94 

30 

f i 

0.83 

0.81 

0.91 

0.82 

0.85 

0.94 

30 

a 

0.84 

0.82 

0.85 

0.79 

0.77 

0.79 

42 

i t 


0.80 

0.85 

0.77 

0.78 

0.79 

48 

it 

0.83 

0.80 

0.81 

0.77 

0.85 

0.88 

54 

a 

. 

0.79 

0.81 

0.78 

0.79 

0.88 

00 

(t 


0.79 

0.83 

0.8O 

0.78 

0.77 

06 

i t 

. 

0.77 

0.83 

0.80 

0.76 

0.77 

72 

i i 

0.84 

0.77 

0.81 

0.78 

0.76 

0.73 

78 

i i 


0.80 

0.81 

0.77 

0.75 

0.73 

84 

i ( 


0.78 

0.80 

0.78 

0.70 

0.76 

90 



0.79 

0.80 

0.78 

0.74 

0.76 

90 

i i 

. 

0.83 

0.70 





302 



U.70 





108 



0.85 





114 

* ^ . 


0.82 





320 

( i 

0.80 

0.78 





126 

i ( 


0.79 





132 

a 1 


0.80 





138 

it 


0.70 i 





144 

i t : 


0.77 ! 

0.76 

0.76 

0,73 

0.72 

150 

i t ; 


0.78 1 





156 

it 1 


0.75 ! 





162 

it • 


0,76 : 





168 

it ; 

0.84 


0.78 

0.76 

0.78 

0.71 


The data of Overman and Sanmann is of especial interest with reference 
to the data presented in this paper which were also obtained on colostrum 
from a Holstein and an Ayrshire. The Ayrshire used by Overman and San¬ 
mann, however, was quite an old cow while the one used in these studies was 
a first-calf heifer. 
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Engel and Schlag (G) reported that the percentage of P 2 O:;, CaO, MgO 
and NaOl vary somewhat during the eoloslral period. Hollen (7) found 
that the ash of colostrum differed considerably from that of normal milk. 
His data indicated that calcium and potassium had increased and the sodium 
decreased by the sixth day while the phosphorus had not reached a normal 
level. 

In the study rep()i*t(‘d in this paper the milks from a purebred Holstein 
and a purebred Ayrshire were usc^d. Both animals were first-calf heifers. 
In collecting the colostrum samph‘s all the milk from two quarters on the 
same side of the udder was taken. After thoroughly mixing, the milk was 
analyzed for total solids, total ash, total protein, fat, lactose and chlorides 
and samples were taken for the mineral element analysis. The latter were 
dried in large ])orcelain crucibles and slowly ashed in an electric furnace at 
a t(‘rnpera1ure which never exceeded GoO^ C. Recovery tests of added min¬ 
eral elements indicated that very little or no loss of elements occurred during 
the ashing i)rocess. 

The gross comi)osition of the milks of the two cow^s are presented in table 

TABLE 3 


Grosfi composition of colosirum 


Time aft<‘r 
calving 

Specific 
gravity i 

Total 

solids 

A ah 

Protein 

Fat 

j Lactose 



pt r erni 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

1 p( r c( )i f 


Ilolsitoin 


At jtarturitioii 


1.0037 

27.42 

1.37 

13.97 

8.45 

3.63 

(> hours 


1.0345 

27.47 

1.07 

9.34 

13.02 

4.04 

12 “ 


1,0310 

15.(;3 

0.89 

4.77 

5.68 

4.29 

IS “ . 


1.0308 

14.5(5 

0.87 

4.25 

5.26 

4.1.8 

24 *' . 


1.0297 

13.98 

0-87 

3.99 

4.88 

4.24 

30 ‘ ^ . 


1.0304 

13.41 

0.87 

4.09 

3.88 

4.57 

3(5 . 


1.0304 

13.54 

0.8(1 


4.08 

4.75 

44 “ . 


1.03(»2 

13.52 

0.85 

3.57 

4.25 

4.85 

o2 ‘ < .. ., 

1 

1.0297 

13.35 

0.8(5 

3.(5(5 

4.14 

4.69 

(50 “ 


1.0301 

14.22 

0.84 

3.70 

5.02 

4.0(5 

(i8 . 

__ 

1.0298 

14.17 

0.84 

3.79 

5.J9 

4.35 

7(5 


1.0314 

13.82 

0.85 

:i.8(5 

4.68 

4.43 

84 “ 


1.0317 

14.70 

0.81 

3.58 

6.79 

3.52 

Lldavs . 


1.0302 

12.78 

0.75 

2.92 

4.33 

4.78 

Ayrsliire 

At parturition ... 

I 

1,0594 

25.38 

1.16 

14.70 

5.40 

4.12 

(5 hours . 


1.0457 

21.15 

1.03 

11.36 

4.S5 

3.91 

12 . 


L(h389 

20.32 

0.91 

7.00 

8.46 

3.95 

18 ** . 


1.0342 

14.84 

0.83 

4.44 

4.90 i 

4.(57 

24 < < 


1.0343 

13.70 

0.79 


4.43 


32 . 


l.O.'Mfi 

11.65 

0.87 

4.09 

2.31 < 

4.38 

40 . 


1.0345 

13.81 

0.91 

4,17 

3.92 ' 

4.81 

48 . 

( 

1.0322 

12.22 

0.86 

4.0(5 

n.u 

4.16 

50 ‘ * . 


1.0332 

12.52 

0,82 

3.73 

3.23 

4.74 

64 < ‘ . 

...! 

1.0321 

12.98 

0.82 

3.83 

4.25 1 

4.08 

72 * * 

1 

1.0324 

12.87 

0.85 

3.86 

4.00 i 

4.16 

10 days . 


1.03(51 

13.56 

0.75 

3.17 

3.73 : 

5.91 
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3. The lactose was obtained by difference (Total solids—(Ash 4 Protein + 
Fat)). 

At ].)arturition the specific gravity, total solids, total ash, total protein 
and fat arc high. These initial values are followa^d by a fairly steady decline 
during the colostral period. It is interesting to note the high fat content 
in the milks of the two cows respectively at 6 and 12 hours after parturition. 
The lactose content of these milks is correspondingly low but shows a fairly 
steady increase as the other milk components dec]*ease. 

The percentages of calcium, magnesium, x^^dassium, sodium, jdiosphorus 
and chlorine are shown in table 4. Calcium was d(itermined by permangano- 
metric titration of the precix)it.ated oxalate, magnesium by thiosulfate titra¬ 
tion after X3recii)itation witli S-Jiydruxyquirioliiie and brornination of the 
precipitate, potassium by pcrmanganometric titration of the precipitated 
potassium sodium cobaltiiiitrite, sodium by \iranyl zinc acetate precipitation 
after removal of orthophosxdiate with solid zinc carbonate, i)liosphorus by 
alkali titration of the preci])itated ammonium j)liosx>homolybdatc and chlo¬ 
rine by a modified Volliard titration. 

TABLE 4 

Mineral compoMiion of colostrum 


Time after 
calving 

Calcium 

Magnesium 

Potiissium 

Sodium 

I'liONphorus 

Chlorin 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cen t 

percent 

per c< n 

Holstein 

At parturition. 

0.256 

0.037 

0.137 

0.074 

0.235 

0.118 

6 hours . 

0.196 

0.027 ' 

0,128 

0.061 

0.178 

0.118 

12 . 

0.154 

0.014 

0.132 

0.051 

0,146 

0.101 

38 . 

0.153 

0.012 

0.139 

0.048 

0.143 

0.098 

24 ' ‘ . 

0.150 

0.013 

0.145 

0.050 

0.137 

0 J02 

30 . 

0.151 

0.012 

0.158 

0.050 

0.134 

0.303 

30 . 

0.150 

0.012 

0.154 

0.048 

0.131 

0.103 

44 . 

0.148 

0.013 

0.136 

0.049 

0.127 

0.098 

52 . 

0.154 

0.013 

0.152 

0.054 

0.125 

0.103 

(50 ' ‘ . 

0.175 

0.014 ; 

0.170 

0.074 

0.335 1 

0.105 

68 ' * . 

0.153 

0.012 i 

0.151 

0.052 

0.125 

0.103 

76 . 

0.176 ; 

0.013 : 

0.146 

0.065 

0.176 

0.099 

84 . 

0.167 ! 

0.012 ! 

0.174 

0.053 

0.131 

0.099 

11 days . 

0.130 

0.011 1 

0.153 

0.036 

! 0.113 



At parturition I 

6 hours . I 

12 . 

18 . 

24 . 

32 . 

40 . 

48 '' . 

56 . 

64 . 

72 '' . 

10 days. 


0 . 2m 

0.034 

0.154 

0.012 

0.142 

0,019 

0.126 

0.013 

0.124 

0.013 

0.133 

0.013 

0.144 

0.014 

0.137 

o ; oi 4 

0.126 

0,012 

0.127 

0.014 

0.131 

0.015 

0.120 

0.011 


Aysliire 


0.325 

0.079 

0.192 

0.122 

0.152 

0.050 

0.123 

0.117 

0.140 

0.072 

0.142 

0.121 

0.153 

0.068 

0.130 


0.154 

0.065 

0.129 

0.117 

0.178 

0.052 

0.132 

0.106 

0.181 

0.053 

0.150 

0.091 

0.171 

0.058 

0.137 

0.100 

0.149 

0.054 

0.120 

0.102 

0.161 

0.052 

0.124 1 

0.004 

0.163 

0.056 

0.126 

0.096 

0.152 

0.047 

0.110 

0.068 
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The percentages given in table 4 are for the various elements and not for 
the oxides of these elements. 

Calcium, magnesium, sodium, phosphorus and chlorine are all high at 
parturition and during the early hours of lactation but a rather rapid 
decline toward a fairly constant level soon sets in as the milk becomes normal. 
On the other hand, potassium is rather low at parturition but gradually 
increases toward a fairly constant level as the milk progresses toward 
normality. 
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THE USE OF SODIUM METAPHOSPIIATE FOR THE PREPARA¬ 
TION OF SOFT-CURD MILK 

f’HARLES SCHWARTZ,! K. K. JO]SiES,2 T. W. MACK,i and K. W. VANgEs 

INTRODUCTION 

Tliat the physical cfiai-jK-tor of ilie curd formed upon the injrestion of 
milk lias an infiuenc(» u])on its di'restion is generally accepted (1). Ever 
since the description by Hill (2) of a quantitative incthod for measuring 
that iiroperty which is [in'sumed to have most direct bearing upon the diges- 
lion rate, namely, the curd tension, a)i increasing amount of work has been 
dojie in an effort to arrive at an accej>table metJiod of preparing soft-eiirtl 
milk for human use. 

The most common methods of treating milk to this end are an outgrowth 
of the frequent necessity for using cow's milk in infant feeding. In at¬ 
tempts to make tliis food more easily digestible, the addition of various sub¬ 
stances such as lime water and gelatin, together with the practice of heating 
and that of diluting with water, have been quite common. Most of th(‘se 
and similar methods are easily applicable, and there has as a result 
developed a profusion of ‘^niodifuHU’ milk formulae for use in the home. 

The demaiul for mollified cow’s milk in the home has led in turn to a 
deeper interest in its commercial jiroduction. Originally, the only method 
of obtaining soft-curd milk on a relatively large scale was by sam})liiig the 
milk from each cow of a herd and separating the milk of the soft-curd pro¬ 
ducers from that of those cows producing hard-curd milk. The disadvan¬ 
tages of this method are obvious. There followed, however, in ratlier quick 
succession other methiKls by wliich a dairy might produce soft-curd milk in 
large quantities. Among these methods are homogenization (3), base- 
exchange treatment (4) and the use of intense sonic vibration (5). By the 
first and last of these methods the curd timsion is reduced to low values. 
By the second it is rcduceil to zero. All three methods have from a general 
point of view two drawbacks. First, they are not applicable in tin' home, 
where, after all, the requirement for soft-enrd milk originates; secoud, when 
used in the dairy, an appreciable investment in equipment is I'equired, and 
carefully controlled proeos.sing must be assured. A particular disadvantage 
of the first and last methods is that by their use the cream-line’’ is elimi¬ 
nated. From a commercial point of view this may be undesirable. It is 
the purpose of this paper to report a new method for the treatment of milk 

Kcccivcd for puMicution June 2, 1939. 

1 Hall Laboratories, Inc., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

2 Northwestern University, Department of Phy.siology & Pharmacology, Chicago, Til. 
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by which milk of zero curd tension can be prepared easily and economically 
in either large or small (quantities. 

The method to be described is, in principle, similar to the base-exchange 
method, in that the net result of the treatment is an apparent decrease in 
the calcion concentration of the milk. There is this distinction, however; in 
the base-exchange method tliere r(‘sults an actual removal of calcium and 
phosphorus from the milk. In the method described herein the calcium is 
not removed, but remains in the milk and is probably bound within a com¬ 
plex ion formed by adding to the milk a small percentage of soluble sodium 
metaphosphate. 

The soluble sodium metaphosphate required for this process is commonly 
known as Graham’s salt, and is a complex, glassy material of approximate 
composition (NaPO^Ou, but of unknown constitution. It results from tlie 
fusion and rapid quenching of raonosodium orthopbospbalc in aceordancj* 
with the following reaction: 

ii(NaH 2 P 04 )-(NaPOa)n-i-nlLO 

This glass is easily soluble in water to the extent of at least 70 per cent by 
weight. It has the property of reducing the calcion con(‘ontration of cal¬ 
cium-containing waters far below the level requirt'd for precipitation to 
occur with the usual precipitating agents. It is this property which has 
made metaphosphate of considerable value in many technological applica¬ 
tions (6, 7, 8), and whicli undoubtedly makes it possible to pre]>are with it 
a soft-curd milk. The m(}chanism of the reaction between calcium ion and 
glassy sodium metaphosphate is not thoroughly understood, but it is 
believed to be of the following typo: 

(NaPO:,).-——> 2NaM-Nan 

xCa--Nan..(PO.)n"-> 2xNa^ i Na. u. 2 x)Ca,(PO:,)n-' 

I'ART I 

(a) The amount of md a phosphate required to soften milk, hath raw and 

pasteurized. 

Hill’s method, as modified Otting and Quilligan (9) was used for 
the determination of curd tension. The coagulating medium used by these 
investigators was an acid solution of pepsin. The calcium chloride used 
in Hill’s coagulant was omitted. This omission of the calcium chloride is 
entirely reasonable, since, as pointed out by Miller (10), gastric juice con¬ 
tains very little calcium, roughly of the order of .01 per cent, and since 
further, the calcium chloride in Hill’s coagulant retards curd formation and 
leads to results which are lower than those which are obtained upon coagu¬ 
lating milk with pepsin in hydrochloric acid. 

In order to determine the amount of metaphosphate required to soften 
milk, a given sample of milk was divided into several lOO-ml. portions, and 
to each portion was added metaphosphate® in amounts varying from 27 to 
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70 m^. The curd tension of eacli j)ortion was measured in a(?(;ordan(*e with 
the described technique^ and the minimum amount of metaphosphate re¬ 
quired to ‘jfive a milk witli no curd was determined. The average amount 
of metaj)}iosphate required to completely soften 22 (liff(‘reiit samples of raw 
and pasteurized milk was 41 mg. ])er Jiundred ml. of milk. Tliere W'as no 
significant difference between the re<|uirements for the two types of milk. 
The amounts necessary for each sami)l<‘ wero dt*1ermined to an accuracj" of 
2 mg. In all of tliese determinations, the least amount i*equired for com¬ 
plete softening was 30 mg. per hundred ml. of milk, and the greatest amount 
'svas 52 mg. per hundred ml. of milk. 

It is interesting to note that amounts of metaphosphate le.ss than this 
yielded milk of zero curd tension as measured, but there was visible a flaky 
})recipitate throughout the mass of milk. The endiK)int was therefore taken 
as that amount of metaphosphate whieh gave not only a milk of zero curd 
tensioTi, but also milk with no visible flock of any sort. 



Fig. L Varialion of emd tension uitt* adclituni of nieta]>hosj)li;iro. 

Figure 1 indicates for one specimen of milk the effect upon the curd 
tension of increasing amounts of metaphosphate. In general, the type of 
curve for each sauqile was similar to the figure sliowii, although the absolute 
values differed with each milk sample, due ])robably to differences in the 
composition of the milk. The results of this type of (‘xperiment indicate 
that the curd tension of milk may within limits be. adjusted to any desired 
value between the original value and zero. For nutritional purposes this 
is not of importance. In certain commercials operations it may have con¬ 
siderable significance. 

3 Tlic metaphosphate used in all of the work described in this pni>er was a medicinal 
grade sold under the trade name '‘Medi Calgon,*» and furnished by Calgon, Inc., Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pa. 
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(b) The amount of metaphosphate required to soften milk with added 

calcium. 

Followiii" the determination of the minimal amount of metaphosphate 
required to soften milk, a scries of experiments was performed, designed 
to determine the amount of metaphospliate required to soften milk to which 
calcium in the form of calcium nitrate or calcium chloride had been added. 
Data of this type might be valuable as an indication of the possibility of 
increasing the calcium content of milk, where for therapeutic reasons sucli 
increase is considered advisable. In order to determine this, solutions of 
one or the other of the above-mentioned salts were added to milk so as to 


TABLE 1 

Amoxinl of sodium vietaphosphatr required to soften completely mill’ 
to which calcium was added 


Oalciiim added 
mg./lOO ml. 
of milk 

! Metapho.spliato ii 

! required nifj./lOO ii 

1 ml. of milk 

Calcium added 
mg./lOO ml. 
of milk 

Metnpliosphate 
required mg./100 
ml. of milk 

0. 

i 41 ■ 

130. 

600 

5. 

(iO 

.140 . 

700 

10. 

79 

150 

748 

15 . 

95 

160 , , . 

800 

20 . 

120 

170 . 

770 

25. 

140 

175 . 

900 

30. 

160 

1H0. 

1000 

40 . 

216 

190 

950 

50 

i 239 

200 .1 

1025 

00 . . 

1 280 

210 I 

1100 

70. 

■' 330 

220 , . ‘ 

1150 

75 . 

: 360 1 

oorj J 

1200 

80 . 

: 400 ■; 

230 . .. ' ! 

1200 

85 1 

400 : 

210 . j 

1200 

90 . 

430 ! 

250 . ' 

1205 

100 .i 

47S 

280 . i 

1350 

110.! 

560 

300 .! 

1400 

120 . I 

560 

350 . .. . i 

,1550 

125. i 

620 ! 

450 . i 

2200 


yield additional calcium varying in amount from 5 mg. to 450 mg. per 
hundred ml. of milk. The least amount of metaphosphate necessary for 
giNing milk which formed no curd upon treatment with the coagulant was 
then determined. When the amount of added calcium was between 5 and 
10 rag., the metaphospliate requirement was determined to within 2 mg. 
When the calcium added was between 10 and 20 mg., the metaphosphate 
additions were varied in steps of 3 mg. WHien the calcium added was be¬ 
tween 20 and 25 mg., the metaphosphate requirement was determined to an 
accuracy of 5 mg. For every 20 mg. increase in added calcium above this 
amount, the difference between successive additions of metaphosphate was 
^ greater. The results are shown in table 1. 
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Fij^iire 2 shows tJie relation between the added ealeiiiin and the irietaphos- 
phate required for preventing curd formation. Each point is an average 
of the values found, and resulted from detenninations ranging in number 
from one to fourteen for each value of added calcium. The relation be¬ 
tween added calcium and required nietaphospliate is, within the limits of 
accuracy of the experimental procedure, linear. The amount of metaplios- 
phate required to soft(?n milk with added calcium is about 4.8 times as much 
metaphosphate as calcium, plus an amount of metaphosphate such as will 
soften the milk itself. 



(c) The effect upon the curd tension of adding calciuui to metaphosphate- 

softened niilJi, 

Figure 3 indi(*utes the effect upon the curd tension of milk softened 
^vith nietaphospliate to which additional calcium is added, without increase 
in the amount of nietaphospliate. The drop in the curd tension occurring 
with the higher values of calcium may be due to the calcium effect men¬ 
tioned by IMiller (10). 
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Fid. 3. Curd teuaiou of milk treated with 50 mg. met.aphosplmte/100 ml. to which 
calcium is subsequently added. 
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(d) The effect of time of contact between coagulant and meiaphos'phate- 

softened milk. 

In accordance with the method described herein for determining (*urd 
tension, the milk is permitted to remain in contact with the coagulant for a 
period of 10 minutes before the measurement is made. It was considered 
advisable to make determinations also with longer times of contact between 
milk and coagulant, since in the stomach the milk is subject to the action of 
the gastric secretions for a time considerably longer than 10 minutes. Sev¬ 
eral 100-ml. portions of milk were treated with 50-mg. portions of meta¬ 
phosphate and mixed with the x)epsin-hydrochloric acid solution. The 
bottles containing the mixture were kept at 35C. (95° F.) and curd ten¬ 
sion measurements Jiiade at intervals. Ty]ucal results are shown in labh* 2. 


TABLE 2 

Effect of time of contact with coagnlant upon curd tenaion 
of mataphosphaic-softcried mitk 


Time of contact between 
milk and coagulant 


Curd IciiRion 


10 minutes 
2 hours 
4 “ 

7 

24 


0 

0 

ir> - 20 

oO 

70 


It may be seen that under the conditions of this experiment milk treated 
with metaphosphate has no c?urd tension for 1-2 hours, and ft)r th(* follow^- 
ing tw^o hours may still be considered soft-curd milk, whereas with 7 hours 
of contact between tnilk and coagulant the milk has a considerably liigher 
curd tension. Since milk wdll not normally remain in the stomach for much 
longer than 4 hours, it might be assumed that in most cases at least, milk 
treated with metaphosphate will remain relatively soft for that length of 
time. 

(e) The effect of heat upon metaphosphati-treated milk. 

In order to determine the effect of heat such as might take place in the 
home during the preparation of a milk formula, or in the dairy during 
pasteurization, metaphosphate-treated milk was subjected to heating for 
various temperatures and various times. Samples of milk were treated 
with 50 and 75 mg. of rnetaphosphate/lOO ml. of milk and divided into two 
parts. One portion was heated to 60° C. (140°P.) and kept at that tem¬ 
perature for 30 minutes. Another portion was heated to 71° C. (160° P.) 
for one minute. Both samples were heated in water baths and subsequently 
cooled by shaking the containers in ice water, and placed in the refrigerator. 
Immediately after cooling, curd tension tests were run on each sample, and 






TABLE 3 

Cvrd tension of milk treated with vutaphosphaii and heated 
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periodically thereafter, additional detenninatioiis were made. Tlie results 
are shown in table 3. 

As can be seen from the data, heating has in part nullified the addition 
of metaphosphate when such addition comprised only 50 mg./lOO ml. of 
milk. Whether these results are due to an alteration in the state of the 
milk constituents themselves, or whether the heating has caused partial re¬ 
version of the metaphosphate to orthophosphate is not known. It seems 
likely, however, that both factors are involved, since the milk treated with 
75 mg. of metaphosphate remained soft for the duration of the experiment, 
while that treated with the lesser amount was inilially soft, then exhibited 
a moderate curd tension which disappeared upon fiirtluT standing. The 
fact that 75 mg./lOO ml. of milk was sufficient for complete soficuing while 
50 mg. was not, leads one to believe that reversion has taken place during 
the heating process. The peculiar behavior of the curd tension of the milk 
treated with only 50 mg. of mctaphosphate/lOO ml. of milk might indicate 
a rearrangement of the milk constituents. 

Parenthetically it may be stated that samjiles of milk treated with this 
amount of metaphosphate and even higher amounts (up to 250 mg. per 
hundred ml. of milk) were submitted to about 60 different pei*sons for last- 
ing. No one was able consistently to detect any alteration in the taste or 
the appearance of the milk. 

(f) In vitro digestion experiments 

Following this work it was thought desirable to conduct some ex]>eri- 
inents in vitro to obtain an approximate comparison between the digestion 
rate of untreated milk and that of metaphospliale-tn*ated milk. The method 
used was that described by Doan and Welch (11), and the milk throughout 
was treated with 100 mg. of metaphosphate per hundred ml. of milk. The 
average results are indieated in table 4 and 6gure 4. 


TABLE 4 

Digestion rale, in vitro, of metaphosphaie-ireated and untreated milk 


Mctapliospliate-treated milk 

Till treated milk 

Time 

pH. 

pH., 

pH. 

pHr, 

pH. 

pH, 

pH. 

pH, 

pH. 

pH. 

0 

... 74% 

8«% 

56% 

66% 

88% 

40% 

39% 

34%, 

26% 

24% 

i hr. 

.... 79 

87 

63 

68 

87 

52 

51 

36 

30 

27 

1 . 

.... 84 

88 

77 

68 

92 

55 

53 

41 

32 

28 

n ... 

... 95 

88 

82 

72 

93 

65 

54 

44 

30 

28 

2 . 

. 95 

96 

85 

72 

92 

76 

68 

49 

34 

27 

2i ** . 

. 99 

95 

84 

73 

92 

83 

60 

48 

35 

30 


Although it is quite apparent that the digestion of metaphosphate- 
treated milk is consistently greater than that of untreated milk, it is con¬ 
ceded that the results of the experiments indicated are no real measure of 
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dij^ostion as it occurs in the stomach. Nevcrl}i(*less, it is reasonable to 
assume that they are indicative at least of what may transpire upon the 
ingestion of metaphosphate-softened milk. This is especially so in view of 
the now well-accepted theory that milk in a fluid state is acted upon more 
rapidly during the digestive processes than milk j)erniitted to form the 
characteristic tough, rubbery coagulum. 



Fig. 4. Comparison of vitro'' digestion rate of ordinary and mctaphosijliato- 
trented milk. 

PART II 

Experiments^ vivo/* with metaphosphate-softened milk 
Since it is well realized that experiments *‘in vitroare only an indica¬ 
tion and perhaps a not altogether acceptable one of what might be expected 
**in vivo,*’ experiments were conducted to determine the effect of the meta- 
phosphate-treated milk on the animal organism. This was considered neces¬ 
sary, since it is obvious tliat before this method may be used in the prepara¬ 
tion of milk for human consumption, it must be shown that milk treated 
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with nietaphosphate is iiontoxic aiul free from deleterious effects upon the 
body. 

It has been shown elsewhere (12) that nietaphosphate can induce the 
symptoms of calcium removal from blood as it docs from milk, and that if 
40 nif?. or more per kilogram of body weight is injected into the blood 
stream there is a drop in blood pressure. Since this is many times the 
amount that would be ingested in even the largest consumption of the milk, 
treated milk would not be dangerous even if the inetaphosphate therein 
would immediately enter the circulation. However, it has been shown, also 
(12), that when cahnum and metaphosphate mixed in vitro, and presumably 
in the form of a complex, is injected, there is no effect on blood pressure 
even when it is used in large amounts. This is the form in which the meta¬ 
phosphate probably exists in treated milk. 

An ounce of pure metaj)hosphate given by mouth to man lias prodiU'ed 
no further result than a laxative action characteristic of any saline ca¬ 
thartic. In the dog 50 grams were given by stomach tube with only a laxa¬ 
tive effect as the result. 

It remained to be proved, however, that the long continued ingestion of 
small amounts does not have a cumulative effect. In order to determine 
this several different experiments were performed. In the first experiment 
a litter of 6 rats, 18 days old, was placed on a milk diet supplemented 



Fm. 5. Growlh curves of rats. 


daily with a few drojis of a solution containing vitamins A, D, E and ii'oii 
citrate. To the diet of three of these rats, 22 mg. of sodium nietaphos¬ 
phate was added to each 100 ml. of milk. The growth curve and the daily 
food intake were followed on these rats for three months. The growth 
curve is shown in figure 5. At 100 days on experiment, a Utter of 9 young 
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was bom to a pair fed the inelaphosi)[iate-treated milk. These were all 
weaned, showing- that the diet was eom)>lete. for both reproduction and lac¬ 
tation, one of the most exactin^^ of recpiirements. 

At this time tlie adult rats were sa(‘rificed and ^iven a thorouLdi nuu'ro- 
scopic and microscopic examination. Sections of liver, kidney, heart, 
si)Ieen, stomach and intestines showed no diflerence between the rats fed on 
normal milk and those* fed on metapliosphate-trelated milk. 

In a second ex])eriment 10 adult rats were k(*j)t in individual metabolism 
ca^es and fed a stock diet containin'^* 0.17 per c(*nt of calcium on the dry 
basis. To the* <liet of o of these rats seMlium metaf>hosphate was aelded 
to the extent of 1 20 of the weijrht ()f the food. The.se* rats maintained 
their weij^ht and ate* readily, even tliou^di the che*mie'a] injresteel amounted 
to 200 in*?. i)er 100 ;/rams of rat weight. After a period of three we*eks tin* 
amount of metaphosphate* was doubled to 1 10 of the diet. The amount of 
foexl eaten ele*cre*ased and the aimmnt of water ('onsume*el incre*ase*el. There 
was a eiiarrlie*a in the*se rats fen* elays aft(*r the incre*ase in the metaplios- 
phate*. acce)mpanie*d by a slight lo.ss in weij^dit. At the* end of 9 days the 
rats re'turneel to a normal ee>nditio!L with a well forme^l stoe)l. After 0 
we»eks on this au^nuentexl eliet, the rats were kiliexl and aute)psit*d. Xo dif- 
ferem*e eeuild be noted be‘twe?en the eontre)! and treate*d rats e)n ma('re)seopic 
e'xamination. !Mi(*re)S(*opic <*xamination shenvenl a ejuestionable frajrmenta- 
tion of tuhidar e*pithelium in the kidnew. 


TAULK ;■) 

('(tlt'inm w< of r<tls on <(ii is with ami wifhoui nii laphttsphofr 


Piinarv ral< inm 
(m^. <laily) 


.Fecal calciinn 
( 111 ^. daily) 


I )ays 

Witlicnt 

metajtho.spliate 

With 

metajdiosphate 

Witliout 

metapho.>sphate 1 

With 

mctai>hos|! 

( 1 ) 

n.r»s52 

0.4280 

_ 

_ 

(2i 

o.:ii.is 

0.5825 

- 

- 

(5) 

O.204I 

0.54iHi 

„ 


(4) 

e).500.1 

0.5280 

- 

... 

("•) . 

0.2112 

0.;J748 

18.5 

5.05 

(d) . 

0.228O 

e>,H4e5.") 

20.:*. 

5.05 

(7) . 

(H> .. 

0.2(524 

0.2477 

20.4 

.5.04 

1.1105 

1.7004 

24.5 

1.47 

(i>) 

J.2480 

(5>i»taminaled 

25.51 

5.0i» 

(10) 

1.284»i 

:i.874(> 

10.5 

2.!>7 

(IJ). 

1.7.180 

5.4707 

14.7 

2.10 

(12) . . . 

1.8585 

5.4(500 

10.0 

2.54 

(15) 

1.7145 

5.7805 

17.4 

2.10 


Average daily calcium ingested 

. 1 M • 1 • ( norma . 

AvoruKc iliuly iinnnry .■aU-.um > 

Aworage daily tccnl .•aU iiim | , 

Average net ealenini retention { ... 


1 : 2.0 mg. 
1.0 mg. 
4.0 mg. 
20.5 mg. 
,‘i.O mg. 
(*.8 mg. 
15.4 mg. 
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Fecal and urinary calcium was followed on this experiment. These 
results are given in table 5. 

The results of these analyses indicate that the addition of the metaphos¬ 
phate definitely decreased the amount of calcium excreted in the feces and 
increased the amount excreted in the urine, hence increasing the amount 
of calcium absorbed from tlie intestine and the amount retained in the 
organism. As a check on this, a femur of each of these rats was analyzed 
for calcium to see whether any storage had occurred. The results of this 
analysis are shown in table (i. 

TABLE 0 
Femur calcium 

Control ruts ]jer 
cent C:i 

17.8 

18.7 

19.8 

10.1 

17.4 

Average 18.0 

Difference—3.3 per cent. 

These results show a slight but definite increase in the amount of cal- 
(fium in the bones of the metaphosphate-fed rats. As compared to the 
control rats, the bones of the metaphosphate-fed rats contained about 18 
per cent more calcium than the bones of the controls. 

The effect of feeding nietapho,sphate on cahuum absorption was next 
tried on two dogs. The calcium in the food, the feces and urine of these 
dogs was determined. Each dog was fed eight days on a control diet con¬ 
sisting of one half can of dog food and one half pijit of milk, twice a day. 
Then the dogs were kept on the same diet plus 100 mg. of sodium meta¬ 
phosphate per kilogram of body weight of the dog. With the addition of 
the metaphosphate there was an increase in the amount of urine excreted 
of 40 to 80 ml. per day, even though the fluid intake remained the same. 
Table 7 gives the results of this feeding test. 

On the control diet 44.6 mg. of food calcium was absorbed per day and 
20 mg. stored. When on the average 10 grams of sodium metaphosphate 
was given each dog, an average of 86 mg. of calcium was absorbed and 30 
mg, stored. This experiment therefore shows a definite increase in the 
absorption of calcium during the feeding of the metaphospliate, which in¬ 
crease amounts to about 91 per cent, and an increase in retention of about 
50 per cent. The number of experiments was small, however, which left 
the results open to question. 

In order to get more definite information on the absorption and storage 
of calcium the following experiment was devised. From a strain of rats 


Meta pho.sphato-fed rats 
per rent Cn 

24.8 

20.5 

24.2 
•J7.8 
1H.9 

21.3 
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TABLE 7 


Effect of metaphofiphate on calrium meidboliam in dogs 

Control 

Duys 

Calcium ingested 

j Fecal calcium 

Urinary calcium 


mg. 

1 nig. 

mg. 

1 . 

300 

257.6 

25.52 

2 . 

300 

240.7 

23.00 

3 . 

200 

220.8 

22.70 

4 , . . 

205 

270.2 

23.20 

r> . 

302 

261.6 

25.00 

6 , 

305 

254.3 

25.10 

t 

20.5 

250.0 

24.30 

8 

300 

263.2 

26.80 

Average 

208.4 

253.8 

24.68 


\verag<* calcium aOsorhed 44.6 mg. per day. 



Average calcium .stored 20 mg. j»er day. 



Metapl^<»^ 

pliafefed 


i >ays 

('a1<-iiim ingested 

Fecal calcium 

i Urimiry calcium 


mg. 

mg. 

in<f. 

1 

: 305 

251.2 

1 36.4 

o 

300 

230.«> 

37.0 

a 

205 

210.7 

45.1 

4 . 

302 

20(19 

70.2 

.1 

208 

10 ,0.8 

64.4 

6 

300 

204.0 

63.6 

7 

300 

201.0 

; 65.7 

s 

300 

207.2 

65.2 

Av(U*age 

300 

213.0 

56.0 


Avcnigt* calcium absorhcd 86 mg. per clav. 
Average calcium stored 30 mg. per day. 


hifrlily inbred atid lioTnogeiioons, male rats from the same litter were placed 
on comparative experinientvS and fed for the same length of time. The diets 
fed these litter mates daily were: 

(1) 50 ml. of milk alomv 

(2) 50 of milk + 75 mg. metaphosphatc/lOO ml. milk. 

(3) 50 of milk i 80 mg. iron (in form of ferric ammonium citrate)/ 

100 ml. milk. 

(4) 50 “ of milk + iron *f metaphosphate in the same amounts as con¬ 

tained in (2) and (3). 

Since milk contains approximately 150 mg. of calcium for each 100 ml., 
it was not necessary to supplement further with calcium. As these rats 
consumed on the average 40 ml. of milk, they obtained 60 mg. of calcium per 
day. 

At regular intervals a rat from each group was killed. In preliminary 
tests it was found that the calcium and iron in the food residues of the 
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TABLE 8 


Analysis of rals on dicls irUh and wilhonl mrlaphosphalc 



Total avg. 
calcium in 
mg. per 
gram <if 
weight 

Probable error 

Avg. total 
iron in mg./ 
gram of body 
weight 

Probable error 

Control . 

Sodium iiK'tjiplios- 

1 8.;i4 

±0.198 

0.0/>8 

± O.OOOO 

jdiato 

ISodium met a phos¬ 

9.20 


0.007 

1 

± 0 . 002:5 

phate plus iron . 

M.20 

±0.271 

0.120 

± 0.0024 

Iron aloiU‘ 

8.7 

± 0.20i) i 

i 0.097 

± 0.0024 


gastro-intestinal tract were sufficient to affect the results, even tlioufrh the 
rats }ja(l been deprived of food before bein*^ killed; therefore, in the later 

TABLE 9 

Summary of arnayc daily irt iyhl (join in yrams jtrr day 


Pay of feediug 

Control 

Meta- 

plios))hate 

Meta- 

phosphate- 

inm 

Iron 

n . 

0.5 

-1.50 

-l.(» 

- 1.0 

0 . 

1.0 

—0.75 

-0.5 

0.20 

7 

0 

-2.87*^ 

0.t>7 

0.14 

9 

-0.13 

1.25 

0.50 

1.0 

11 . 

-0.2 

1.00 

0.80 

- 0.55 

1:1 . 

-0.17 

1.07 

1.5<* 

1.15 

IT) . 

-0.38 

1.93 

1.50 

2.9 

17 

1.88 

1.38 

2.43 

1.5 

19 .... 

2,01 

2.83 

1.94 

.S.I 

21 . 

1.35 

2.15 

1 . 7 s 

1.71 

2:5 . 

2.30 

2.09 

2..S(> 

2.<» 

25 . 

2.25 

2.08 

1.80 

1.70 

27 . 

0.7 

2.2:5 

1.74 

1.80 

29 . 

(».J8 

1.08 

1.25 

1.41 

.SI ... . .. 

2.03 

2.27 

1.97 

' 1.90 

.s;5 . 

1.88 

0.13 

1.73 

1.82 

55 . ; 

1.05 

1.94 

1 2.10 

1.50 

.S7 . i 

1,72 1 

1.04 

1.04 

, 1.80 

59 . i 

0.18 ! 

0.90 

1 1.31 

1.08 

41 . j 

2.00 

2.48 

2.12 

1.90 

43 . 

1,49 

' 1.94 

1.53 

1.44 

45 . i 

1 1.18 ! 

1 0.50 

0.91 

J.ll 

47.: 

1.09 1 

1.57 

1.70 

f 1.70 

49 . 1 

1.38 1 

I 1.44 

1.32 

j 1.55 

51 . * 

53 . I 

55 -.I 

0 / 1 

1.90 I 

1.7.5 1 

2.10 

2.14 

■ 2.00 

1.58 I 

2.32 

2.12 

1.41 

1.87 

2.32 

3.38 

i 0.90 

; 1.85 

1 1.94 

1 2.14 

59 . 

! 1.52 

1.73 

1.88 

! 1.49 

61 . 

1.81 

1.84 

2.01 

j 1.40 

63 . . 

1.3 

3.52 

1.24 

1.30 

05 . 

1.54 

2.08 

2.25 

! 1.40 

.i 

1.08 

1.23 

1 

j 1.04 

1 

Average for series .. . | 

1.27 + 0.09 j 

1.40 ± 0.12 

1.54 + 0.09 

1 1.41 + 0.09 


The minus (~) sign indicates a loss in weight. 

* Greater loss than a large series fed on this diet seven days would indicate. 
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tests the dijrestive tra(‘t below the esophaj^us was carefully removed. Vol- 
lowiii" tins the carcass was wei»rhed and ashed. 

On account of tlie i-elatively Jar<re amount of fat in the rat body, the 
ashinjr had to be carried out very carefully to avoid loss. Tliis was done in 
Jar^e (juartz dishes over a low flame at first, and later in an electrically 
heated muffle fui*nace. When the rat W’as com])letely ashed the residue‘was 
dis.solved in IIOl and the solution brouji-lit to a known volume so that ali¬ 
quots could be drawn for analysis of calcium and iron. 

In this ex])eriment 132 rats w'ere used, 33 in each series. The fii*st four 
rats were killed three days after the experiment started, and the last four, 
after feeding b7 days. The results of this experiment are summarized in 
table 8. 

From th(*se results it is evident that the storajre of ('alcium was not, in 
these (‘xpei-iimmts, affected t<) any markcil dejrree by the addition of the 
inetapliosphate. Iron, on the other hand, was stored to a ‘rreater extent 

TAliLK n* 

Snnuiiiirii of rolcimit sit>r(Uft ii> nils in It i ins i>f nifh/ifin. of rat h<nh/ u'f oiUt 


of feodinjx 

(’ontrol 

M<4a- 

pliosphntc 

]»h(,sphnt('‘- 

iron 

Iron 

.**» 

14..",;; 

14.98 

14.85 

18.95 


ir,.H 

12.9 

11.2 

11.82 


IS.,", 

M.((7 

9.21 

18.95 

11 

.">.(» 

10.<»9 

9.47 

11.7 

lit 

IS.2 

15.5 

8.7 

11.95 

IT) 

2;;.i 

10.22 

9.05 

8.9 

17 

1 l.OO 

15.18 

12.:;9 

15.02 

la 

S .16 

10.4 

7.9 

8.52 

21. 

,1(1.5 

12.12 

9.46 

9.06 


9.56 

10.5 

8.87 

8.25 


9.51 

8.2 

9.64 

9.76 

27 

n.65 

8.14 

10.5 

8.95 

21> 

7.74 

8.62 

10.9 

9.55 

:\\ 

9.ar, 

9.11 

9.8 

9.68 


9.80 

1 12.79 

8.97 

8.5 

:\:i 1 

i 6..55 

6.80 

7.87 

8.55 

:i7 i 

i 9.27, 

15.05 

8.61 

12 

:ii) ... I 

9.54 

t>.48 

10.9 

10.92 

41 i 

7.49 i 

7.(14 

7.92 

8.02 

4:1 ... ; 

7.81 

i 10.15 

9.24 

8.9 

4r>. 

10.02 

16.6 

11.85 

9.84 

47 . . .. 

8.95 

9.85 

8.25 

8.27 

411 

9.20 

10.09 

8.40 

7.85 

51 ! 

6.19 i 

6.18 

5.97 

7.28 

55 

7.86 

6.78 

i 6.8 

8.82 

55 . 

6.24 

6.80 

6.16 

6.75 

57 . 

6.12 I 

6.81 

5.98 

6.22 

59 . 

7.25 

7.18 

■ 6.79 

7.82 

61 . 

6.59 

6.20 

5.52 i 

7.42 

65 . 

7.29 

7.16 

1 8.10 

7.54 

65 .. 

i 6.97 

6.05 

: 5.42 ; 

7.26 

67 . 

8.10 

1 8.52 

; -* ; 

8.17 
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when the metaphosphate was added. It is possible that in the milk-fed rats 
the ealcinm absorbed was more than adequate for the demands of growth 
while the iron on the milk diet was not. The rats, liowever, gained 0,1.3 
gram more per day on the metaphosphate addition than they did on the 
control diet, as shown in table 0. A summary of the calcium storage in 
these rats a|:)pears in table 10, that of iron storage in table 11. 

TABLE n 


Summary of iron sloraye in rats in t<rm$ of mg. Fe/gm, body weight 


Hay of feeding 

j 

1 Control 

i Meta- 

i phosphate 

Mcta- 

j>hosphatO' 

iron 

Iron 


0.060 

' 0.101 

0.049 

0.006 


0.055 

0.064 

0.085 

0.08 


0.09S 

0.074 

0.098 

0.116 

9 

0.060 

0.034 

0.074 

0.068 

n. 

0.0.59 

0.052 

0,05.3 

0.051 

13^. 

0,093 

0.058 

0.155 

0.073 

15. 

. : 0.072 

0.057 

0.061 

0.108 

17. 

... i 0.049 

0.053 

0.093 

0.063 

19 . . 

0.035 

0.039 

0.104 

0.075 

21 . 

.... ; 0.044 

0.055 

0.090 

0.075 

23 . 

. 1 0.058 

1 0.048 

0.092 

0.076 

25. 

. i 0.051 

1 0.050 

0.098 

0.097 

27. 

. : 0.053 

i 0.054 

0.120 

0.085 

29. 

. 1 0.088 

i 0.069 

0.093 

0.103 

.31. 

0.066 

' 0.072 

0.111 

0.092 

.33 . 

0.041 

0.105 

i 0.090 

0.078 

35** 

0.056 

0.071 j 

i 0.095 

0.101 

37. 

0.079 

0079 ! 

! 0.118 

0.084 

39. 

. 1 0.063 , 

i 0.008 i 

! 0.101 

0.134 

41. 

.... 0.045 

0,057 ! 

0.0907 

0.091 

43 . 

0.064 

0.089 i 

0.122 

0.109 

45 . 

. ! 0.086 

0.114 ! 

0.142 

0.133 

47. 

0.073 

' 0.087 j 

0.093 

0.094 

49. 

0.060 

0.094 

0.105 

' 0.102 

51 . 

. .. ! 0,0423 

0.0432 i 

0.0881 

0.1069 

.53. 

0.0479 

! 0.766 i 

0.0931 

0.1278 

.55 . 

0.0362 

: 0.0366 

0.0673 

0,075 

57 

. i 0.0596 

! 0.0606 ! 

0.118 

0.101 

59 . 

. i 0.0538 

0,0915 1 

0.1204 

0.1288 

61 . 

. 1 0.0356 

0.0500 

0.0958 

0.1213 

63 . 

. 1 0,0576 

i 0.0523 ! 

0.0995 

0.0975 

65 . 

0.0503 

I 0.0621 

0.1155 

0.1198 

67 . 

. I 0.0509 

! 0.0550 1 

. 

0.0645 


* Rats fed 13--()7 days iuclusiv»* had the gastro intestinal tract removed before ashing. 

** All rats of 35-67 day feeding inclusive were run using litter mates for an entire 
series. 

SUMMARY 

1. Sodium inetaphosphate when added to milk in an average ratio of 
approximately 41 mg. to 100 ml. prevents the formation of a curd when the 
milk is treated with a pepsin-hydrochloric acid coagulant. For the milk 
samples used the metaphosphate required to prevent curd formation varied 
from 30 to 52 mg./lOO ml. of milk. 
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2. WJien mctapliosphate is added to milk before heatinp:, the amount 
should be iiiereased to 75 mg. pm' 100 ml. of milk. 

3. Additional ea](*ium may be added to milk, and zero curd tension main¬ 
tained by adding inetapliospliale. 

4. In vitro experiments indicate that metaphospliate-treated milk is 
more easily digested than untreated milk. 

5. Sodium nietaphosphate is nontoxic in the doses used. When added 
to milk it seems to form a soluble complex with calcium that may be 
absorbed and utilized by the body. 

6. The addition of sodium metaphosphate to a diet decreases the cal¬ 
cium excreted in the feces and increases the calcium excreted in the urine. 

7. Sodium metapliosjdjate increases iron absorption from an iron-con¬ 
taining milk diet. 

8. Sodium metaphospliatc appears to be a safe, simple and economical 
means of ])rej)aring soft-curd milk eitluT in the home or in the dairy. In 
contrast to the other methods available, this treatment reipiires no addi¬ 
tional e(|uipment and very little additional labor. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE COOKED FLAVOR AND 
PEROXIDASE REACTIONS IN MILK, SKIMMILK 
AND (llEAM* 

1. A. GOULD 
Drpnrfmf'nt of Dairy in fj 
Mirhiffan State Collryr 

INTRODUCTION 

Probilbly the most common metliod of determining whether or not a reac¬ 
tion is enzymic is to ascertain if the reaction, or the material responsible for 
the reaction, is adversely affected by heat. In fact, the definition of an 
enzyme is based jiartly on the enzyme’s heat lability. Conseijnently, it is 
the usual practice to determine if a jiarticular reaction will proceed when 
the material under (piestion has been subjected to hi^h temperatures. If it 
fails to proceed followinjr the heat treatment, the orijrinal reaction is said, 
often erroneously, to be due to an enzyme. Such a practice may lead to 
inaccurate conclusions, especially in biolo^rical solutions, since the heat treat¬ 
ment will atfe(‘t the constituents of the biolog’ical system itself, and the 
results of this effe(*t may in itself be responsible for the chan<re in reaction 
noted. 

In another ^jtudy, the author (3) observed that when milk was heated 
sufficiently hijrh to (-ause a cooked flavor, there occurred a simultaneous 
lowering of the oxidation-reduction potential. Both of these chanpres were 
found to be related to the liberation of liydro^en sulfide or to chana:es which 
occurred simultaneously with the liberation. Duriiif^’ this study, other ob¬ 
servations indicated a jmssible close relation.ship between the temperature at 
which the enzyme peroxidase was inactivated and the temperature at which 
these other chancres occurred, (’onsequently, a further study was conducted 
to detei-mine if such a relationship existed and, if so, if these clianjres which 
were found to occur in heated milk mi*rht tliemselves be responsible for the 
results secured by the use of the (*ommonly used peroxidase rea^»'ents. 

Inference has been made that the peroxidase reaction may be influenced 
by oxidation-reduction changes which may cause condensation of the true 
meriquinone to that of some other product (1). In addition, -SH groups 
and hydrogen sulfide are reported to liave interfered with peroxidase reac¬ 
tions (2) (9), and it lias been further suggested that the peroxidase is i)er- 
haps involved in oxidation-reduction systems in which tlie - SH linkages play 
a part (6). 

Beceiv«d for publication June 0, 19311. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

Procedure: Mixed-herd milk was heated in four-liter quantities in a 
round bottom flask suspended in a boiling water bath. An electrically 
driven glass-rod agitator stirred the milk during the heating period. The 
rate of heating was regulated so that 15-17 minutes were required to 
increase the temperature of the milk to approximately 80^^ C. 

Samples were secured in glass sample jars at desired temperatures by 
means of a glass tube siphon. The samples were immediately cooled by 
placing the jars in cold water. 

When the milk was cooled to approximately room temperature, flavor 
examinations were made. The milk was examined only for a cooked 
flavor, which has been found to occur abruptly at rather high temperatures 
and is to be distinguished from the “pasteurized^’ or “heated” flavor of 
milk which appears at lower temperatures. Oxidation-reduction potentials 
of the samples were also determined (3), but only the cooked flavor results 
are considered in this paper. 

Peroxidase determinations were made by use of the Storch test and the 
Arnold (guaiac) test, according to the recommendations of the International 
Association of Milk Dealers (7). Strictly, the Storch test as outlined in the 
I.A.M.D. Manual is modified slightly from the original metliod iu that it 
specifies p-phenylenediamine hydrochloride instead of p-pbenylenetliamine. 
Therefore, in this paper the test is referred to as the modified Storch test. 
Comparative tests in which those two reagents were used in normal milk 
indicated no appreciable difference in their reactions. The use of the Storch 
test seemed particularly desirable inasmuch as p-phenyienediamine appears 
to be somewhat more sensitive and more constant than other peroxidase 
reagents (4, 8, 9). 

The modified Storch test was conducted using a 0.2 per cent solution of 
hydrogen peroxide, and a 2 per cent aqueous solution of paraphenylenedi- 
amine’hydrochloride. Two drops of each of these to 10 ml. of milk, the milk 
being shaken after each addition, produces a blue color in milk containing 
active peroxidase. 

The Arnold or guaiac test consists of the addition of two drops of hydro¬ 
gen peroxide and eight drops of a 10 per cent tincture of guaiac to 10 ml. 
of the milk. A blue color band appears at the junction of the two liquids if 
peroxidase is. present. 

Results: The close correlation between the cooked flavor, oxidation-reduc¬ 
tion potential lowering, and hydrogen sulfide liberation permits any or all 
of these changes to be considered in connection with peroxidase inactivation. 
However, for convenience, the cooked flavor findings were used in this 
comparison. 

The results secured in four trials when whole milk was heated for 
momentary periods at various temperatures are presented in table 1. They 
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TABLE 1 


The relationship letween changes in the peroxidase reactions and the appearance of 
cooked flavor when milk is heated for momentary periods,* 


Temperature of 
Heating 0 ) 

Test 

Trial No. 

1 

2 

3 

4. 

— -1 

Storch 

+ 

+ 

+ 

4 

Raw 

Guaiac 


4 

4 

4 


Flavor 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Storcli 


+ 

4 

4 

72 

(iiiaiac 

4 - 

4 

4 

4' 


Flavor 

0 

0 

0 

(1 


Storch 

+ 

4 

4 

■h 

74 

Guaiac 

4- 

4 

4 

4 


Flavor 

0 

0 

0 

? 


Storch 

4 

? 

t 

0 

7 ; 

Guaiac 

U 

0 

0 ! 

' 1) 


Flavor 

-f .4. 

t- 

0 

I - 4 


Storch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7iS 

Guaiac 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Flavor 

4 1 t- 

4 

i- 

4 4 


i Storch 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 

1 Guaiac 

0 

0 

0 

0 


' Flavor 

444 

; 4 4 

4 

; 44 4 


* Kt\y: of cooked flavor desij^iatcd by number of + signs. For the peroxi¬ 

dase tests 4- represents positive peroxidase reaction, ? represents a questionable reaction, 
and 0 represents no rojiction, 


indicate a surprisingly close relationship between the temperatures causing 
the cooked flavor to appear and those bringing about inactivation of peroxi- 
clase as iudieated by tlie Storcli or guaiac test. The temperature range of 
76-78“ C. was suificieiit to caii.se the definite appearance of a cooked flavor 
and also to bring about a definite change in the color reactions of the 
reagents. 

Milk heated to temperatures lower than 76“ C. produced color upon the 
addition of either the p-phenyleiiediamine-HCl or guaiac i-eageuts, and in 
none of these samples was the cooked flavor definitely observed, although one 
sample heated to 74° C. was scored “questionable” in this regard. When 
the milk had been heated to 76“ C., three of the trials were criticized for a 
cooked flavor, all four of the samples failed to react to the guaiac test, and 
three of them gave indications of showing no i-eaction upon addition of the 
Storch reagent. In this connection, two of the samples tested with the 
p-phenylenediamine hydrochloride reagent were graded questionable inas¬ 
much M a color change was produced somewhat slowly, approximately 30 
seconds being required after addition of the reagent. In addition, the color 
change was less distinct than in those samples heated to lower temperatures. 

When the temperature of heating reached 78“ C. all of the four trials 
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gave negative peroxidase tests and definite cooked flavors. Higher tempera¬ 
tures produced similar changes. 

Several trials were conducted in which the milk was held for 30-minute 
periods at various temperatures. The results of four of the trials are shown 
in table 2. 

TABLE 2 

The rdationahip between ehannes in the peroxidase reaction and the appearance of 
the cooked flavor when milk is heated for 30-minute periods,^ 


Teinporalure 
of heating 
(“C.) 

Test 


Trial No. 



1 

2 j 

3 

4 


Storeh 

4 

-+ ' 

■f 

■4 

Bavr 

Guaiae 

! -1- 

4 


4 


Elavor 

i 0 

0 

0 

0 


Stoieli 

; 

•h 

4 

+ 

70 

Guaiae 

! 

4- 

4- 

4- 


Flavor 

0 

? 

4' 

0 


Storcli 

1 0 

i 

4 

I 0 

* ^ 1 

Guaiae 

0 

0 

0 1 

! 0 

1 

i 

1 

Flavor 

-r 

4 

fi 

i -T- 

i 

i 

Storch 

: 0 

0 

0 

i 

74 , 

Guaiae 

0 

0 

0 

i 


Flavor 

4-4- 

+f 

44 

! 4 

i 


Storeh 

0 

t 0 

0 1 

1 

0 

70 1 

Guaiae 


0 

0 

1 0 


Flavor 

; 4-H- 

4-f 

4-^-r 

i 4 


* Key: Intensity of cookc^d flavor de«ignatod by mimbor of + signs. For tho peroxi¬ 
dase tests, T represents positive peroxidase reaction, f representa a (piestionable reaction, 
and 0 represents no reaction. 

Examination of these data shows again, in general, a rather close corre¬ 
lation between the appearance of the cooked flavor and negative peroxidase 
reactions. The peroxida.se tests give positive reactions in raw milk and in 
the milk heated to 70° C. for 30 minutes. One sample of milk was criticised 
as being ‘'cooked’' when heated to 70° C. and another was graded “ques¬ 
tionable” as to flavor. However, when the milk had been heated to 72° C, 
for 30 minutes, all of the samples possessed a cooked flavor, all of them 
failed to react to the guaiae reagent and two of them failed to react upon 
the addition of the p-phenylenediamine hydrochloride. Finally a tempera¬ 
ture of 74° C. produced stronger cooked flavors in the milk and the peroxi¬ 
dase tests showed negative results in every case. Again, as was observed 
in the momentary heating trials, the guaiae test gave negative results at 
slightly lower temperatures than did the p-phenylenediamine hydrochloride 
and showed better correlation with the flavor changes. However, the differ¬ 
ence between the two reagents was slight. 

The results presented in tables 1 and 2 would suggest the possibility that 
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the reducing system ereated when milk is heated to 76-78” C. is responsible 
for the failure of the peroxidase reagents to become oxidized. However, if 
such is true, then similar relationshii>s between the cooked flavor and nega¬ 
tive peroxidase reactions should be indicated by skimniilk and cream. For 
example, since skimmilk exhibits a cooked tiavor at temperatures somewhat 
above those required for similar changes in milk, and since cream, on the 
other liand, exhibits this flavor change at lower temperatures (3), the use of 
these two imoducts may serve as a means of proving or disixroving the rela- 
tioushi}) imlicated by the milk studies. 

Several trials we!*(* (*onducted in which skimmilk and cream wtu'c lieated 
to various temperatures and the peroxidase tests determined upon the 
samples obtained. Two ref)resentative trials for each product are presented 
in table 3. 

TABLE 


77c rrlntion b^ tu'^rn rhonffrs in llu pt roxidasr rtnritons anti thv appt nrancc of the 
rook f(I flnyur v ht n skinunilk' and cream arc heated for momentary periodn* 


i 


Skim mi Ik 

Gream (50%) 

7*in]»ei‘atur<‘ 




.- -.. 


ofla*ating 

Test 

Trial 

1 No. 

, Trial No. 





-- 

..— 

. _ 



1 1 

o 

I 

2 


Storcli 

+ ■ 

-1- 


itfl w 

(iiiaiMC 

■* 

i- 

f 

-t- 

1 

Flavor 

0 

0 

0 

0 


Sttuvh 

- 


V 

- 

70 

<iiiaiac 


— 

■!- 

-r- 


Flavor 

- 

- 




St(»rcli 

’ 

- 


f 

72 ' 

tUiaiac 

- 

- 

-f 

+ 

: 

Flavor 

i 

- 


+ 


Storvb 

! 

4. ! 

X 

O- 


T4 : 

tiuaiac 

r 

r 

i 

-f 

1 

Flavor 

0 

0 

i-+ 

■17 

1 

Storcli 

f 


+ 

0 

7ti j 

Guaiac 

■t 

» 

() 

0 

1 

Flavor 

i 

0 

+ f 

-1-f 

! 

Storcb 

? 

6 

0 

0 

78 > 

Guaiac 

0 i 

1 0 

0 

0 

i 

Flavor 

0 : 

' ^ 

-fK 

7-f 


j 

Storcli i 

0 

0 

0 

0 

80 ; 

Guaiac j 

0 

0 

0 

u 

j 

Flavor | 

.f 

-H- 

i -f-H- 

-f-f 


* Key: Intensity of cooked flavor designated by number of + signs. For the peroxi¬ 
dase tests, -f represents positive peroxidase reaction, T represents a questionat^le reaction, 
U represents no reaction. (- represents no sample.) 

These results show no apparent relationship between the temperature at 
which the cooked flavor occurs and those at which the peroxidase reagents 
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fail to react. In the skiiumilk trials, the cooked flavor occurred at 80^ C., 
whereas the peroxidase inactivation occurred within the temperature range 
of 76-78° C. Likewise, in the case of cream, altliough the cooked flavor 
occurred at 70-72° C., no appreciable influence was exerted on the point of 
peroxidase inactivation, viz., the peroxidase reaction gave negative results 
in cream heated to 76-78° C. These results show the peroxidase inactiva« 
tion temperature to be unrelated to the temperature causing the cooked 
flavor in skimmilk and cream. 

In the earlier study (3) observations were made that sodium sulfite and 
glutathione, when added to milk in the proper concentrations, produced a 
flavor practically identical with the cooked flavor. Later investigations 
showed that ammonium sulfite produced a similar flavor. Trials were con¬ 
ducted, therefore, to determine if there was an}^ correlation between changes 
in the peroxidase tests and this chemically produced ‘‘cookedflavor. The 
sulfur compounds were added after the milk had been heated and cooled. 
The two sulfite salts (ammonium and sodium) were added at the rate of 0.5 
per cent of 0.05 M solution and the glutathione, at the rate of 20 mg. per 
100 ml. of milk. Results of a representative trial are presented in table 4. 

The chemicals all produced a strong typically ^‘cooked’* flavor in the 


TABLE 4 

The influence of sulf ur compounds on the peroxidase reaction.* 


Temperature 
of heating 
(»C.) 

Test 


Treatment of sample 


Control 

Sodium 

Sulfite 

Ammonium 

Sulfite 

Glutathione 


Stordi 


4- 

“♦'■r 

+4 

Raw 

Guaiac 

-H-f 

++ 

+4+ 

+•44 


Flavor 

•fff 

4-4-f 

•14 

■444 


Storch 

-HH- 

+ 

4't’ 

4+ 

72 

Guaiac 

•H+ 

+4 

•4 44 

+44 


Flavor 

-H-f 

+4+ 

444 

+4f 


Storch 

•H-f 

4- 

+4 

4+ 

74 

Guaiac 

; -HH- 

44* 

4+4 

i +44 


Flavor 

1 +.H* 


+44 

j 4-14 


Storch 

1 

i -HH* 

+ 

j 4+ 

1 44 

76 

Guaiac i 

' +4+ 

0 

1 4+ 

1 *++ 


Flavor i 

4++ 

44+ 

44+ 

4+4 


Storch 

0 i 

0 

1 0 

0 

78 

Guaiac 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 


Flavor 

444- 

+44 

+44 

444 


Storch 

i 0 1 

0 

0 

0 

80 

Guaiac 

i 0 1 

0 

0 

0 


Flavor 

44-f 

+H- 

+44 

•4+4 


* Samples heated tor momentarjr periods. Intensity of color produced upon addition 
of the reagents and the intensity of the cooked flavor indicated by number of (4) signs. 
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milk. This artificially produced cooked flavor was pronounced even in the 
raw milk due to the relatively large quantities of the chemicals used. How¬ 
ever, no great influence was exerted upon the temperature at which the 
Storch and guaiac reagents gave negative results. The ammonium sulfite 
and glutathione gave results not greatly different from those secured from 
the control sample, both in regard to the temperature to which the milk h*ad 
been heated as well as the intensity of the color produced in the milk upon 
the addition of the peroxidase reagents. However, the sodium sulfite often 
displayed a sliglit tendency to decrease the intensity of the color produced. 

In addition, the sulfite salts and the glutathione had no marked effect 
upon the oxidation-reduction potential (Eh) of the milk, although all of 
them showed a tendency to bring about a slightly lower potential. The 
averages of triplicate determinations are as follows: 


Sample 

Normal milk . 

Milk with sodium sulfite . 

Milk ivith ammonium sulfite . 
Milk with glutathione . 


Ell (volts) 

4 0.3689 
-I 0.3563 
-f 0.3648 
0.3607 


Diffenmce 
from normal 

-0.0126 

-0.0041 

-0.0082 


These results show a somewhat greater ability of the sodium sulfite to 
lower the j)otential than the other compounds used wdiich may ac(*ouut for 
its greater ability to affect the color produced by the peroxidase reagents. 
However, in general, these sulfur compounds appear to be inefficient in 
lowering the Eh of milk as well as in affecting the peroxidase reagents. 

In addition to studying the effect of the sulfite salts and glutathione on 
the peroxidase reactions, trials were conducted in which samples of heated 
milk w^ere subjected to treatment with hydrogen sulfide gas. This was 
accomplished by bubbling the gas for one minute through milk which had 
been heated throughout the range of 72-80'^ C. The milk which was so 
treated retained a pronounced hydrogen sulfide odor and flavor for several 
hours following the treatment, indicating that considerable quantities of the 
gas were retained at least temporarily by the milk. The peroxidase and Eh 
determinations were conducted within a few minutes following the exposure 
of the milk to the hydrogen sulfide. The purpose of this treatment was to 
ascertain the effect of this gas in rather large quantities upon the peroxidase 
reactions, with the view of perhaps showing the possible influence of the 
hydrogen sulfide which is liberated when milk is heated. 

The results of these hydrogen sulfide trials showed that the amount of 
gas retained by the milk was sufficient to prevent the peroxidase reagents 
from reacting. This was true not only in the heated milk but also in raw 
milk which had been subjected to the gas treatment. Further, the hydrogen 
sulfide markedly lowered the oxidation-reduction potential of the milk. For 
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example, hi one trial the Eh of tlie untreated raw milk was + 0.3373 volts, 
whereas it was lowered to - 0.0238 by the addition of the hydrogen sulfide, 
a decrease of 0.3611 volts. The j-esuits indicate that the liydrogen sulfide 
has marked ability to prevent the oxidation of the peroxidase reagents, and 
to lower the Eh of the milk, lloemmele (9) has noted that hydrogen sulfide 
affects the peroxidase reaction. 


I>IS(’USSI()N 

When consideration is gi\'en to the methods and reagents used to deter¬ 
mine the presence or absence in milk of the enzyme, peroxidase, it may 
readily be seen wliy questions have been raised as to whether this enzyme is 
present, or whether these reagents actually indicate some other changes which 
occur when milk has been heated. The methods of determining the preseiKic 
of peroxidase are based on the use of reagents which will change color when 
oxidized by the active oxygen freed from the hydrogen peroxide by the per¬ 
oxidase. Theoretically, at least, when the temperature treatment is suffi¬ 
ciently high, tlie reagents will not change color when added to tlie milk 
because of the inactivation of the peroxidase and its failure to break down 
the hydrogen peroxide. Therefore, it is not illogical to suggest a hypothesis 
that, since the change which these reagents undergo is an oxidation process, 
the failure of the rea(*tion to proceed in heated milk may be due to tlie <'rea- 
tion of a reducing system, such a sy.stem preventing the oxidation of the test 
reagents. However, the findings secured in this study do not entirely hear 
out this hypothesis. 

The results with the whole milk show excellent correlation between the 
temperature at which the cooked flavor occurs and those at wliich the 
oxidase reagents fail to react. The correlation holds true both for the 
momentary and 30-ininute heating periods, even though the holding period 
markedly lowered the temi)eratures necessary to create the changes \inder 
discussion. The lowering of the temperature required to prevent oxidation 
of the peroxidase reagents by increasing the period of beating is expected 
since it has been shown that the rate of peroxidase inactivation is dependent 
upon both temperature and time (5, 10). The cooked flavor temperature 
is similarly affected (3). 

The skirnmilk results show no noticeable tendency for the peroxidase 
inactivation temperature to follow the temperature which brings about a 
cooked flavor. Higher temperatures were required to cause the cooked 
flavor to appear, yet the peroxidase inactivation occurred within the normal 
range of 76-78'^ C. 

The results secured with the cream also show no relationship between the 
temperatures causing the cooked flavor and those causing a negative reaction 
with the peroxidase reagents, and offer further contradictory evidence to 
those secured with the milk. These results must lead one to the conclusion, 
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at least for the present, that the eori-elations noted in the ease of the milk 
are mere coineidenees, and are not entirely due to other ehanp-es involved 
when milk is lieated. 

The results with tlie sulfite salts and j^hitathione indicate that the addi¬ 
tion to milk of certain sulfur compounds which ai-e cai)able of producinj^ a 
“cooked’’ flavor, does not affect the peroxidase reajrents and exerts little 
influence upon the oxidation-reduction potential of the milk. However, 
h,ydro»^en sulfide, when present in sufficiently larjje (piantities to cause a 
pronounced odor and flavor in the milk, markedly lowei's the Eh of the milk 
and interferes with the reaction of the f)eroxidase reafrents; a fact which 
indicates that the hydroj^en sulfide formed in milk on heatinjr should not he 
entirely ne«;lect(‘d when consideration is "iven to tests involvinjix oxidation 
reafrents. 

One observation of note in re<rard to the hydroo:en sulfide studies was 
that the flavor of tlie milk treated with the jras was not similar to the ty])ical 
“cooked” flavor, nor to that produced by the use of the sulfite salts and 
j^lutatliione. Tliis differenc'c may lie due entirely to the comparatively large 
amount of gas which was used. However, it aj)i)ears more logical to assume 
that although the cooked flavor of milk may be (‘orrelated with sulfide liber¬ 
ation (3), the flavor may not be due to the hydrogen sulfide per se, but may 
be due to unstable sulfur (*omi>ounds which are formed immediately ])rior 
to, or simultaneously with, the hydrogen sulfide libei'ation. 

('ONCLCSIONS 

A (‘lose ivlationship was observed betwwn the temperatures at whi(*h the 
cooked flavor app(*ars in milk and those at which peroxidase is inactivated as 
detected by p-phenylenediamine hydrocbloride and guaiac reagents. A simi¬ 
lar but less exact relationshi}) ocmirred from skimmilk, whereas no correla¬ 
tion between the temjieratures was found to exist in the case of cream. 

The addition of sufficient quantities of sodium and ammonium sulfite and 
glutathione to milk to jiroduce an intense “cooked” flavor had no appreci¬ 
able effect upon the peroxidase reaction nor upon the oxidation-reduction 
potential of the milk. However, appreciable quantities of hydrogen sulfide 
greatly affected the oxidation of the peroxidase reagents and markedly 
lowered the oxidation-reduction potential of the milk. 
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SOME FACTORS AFFECTING CERTAIN MILK PROPERTIES. III. 
EFFECT OF ROUGHAGES ON ASCORBIC ACID* 

O. F. GAKKETT, K. B. ARNOLD and G. II. HARTMAN 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment St at ion, New Brunswick., N. J. 

The possibility that the natural ascorbic acid (vitamin C) of milk may 
be of greater significaijee in iiuman nutrition (.1) than was once supposed and 
reports of its importance as a stabilizing factor in the preservation of good 
flavor in milk have caused an increased interest in the factors which affect 
the stability of this compound. 

Since ascorbic acid is fpiite readily oxidized, it is relatively unstable in 
natural solutions and generallj'' becomes increasingly unstable if the natural 
solutions are processed in any way. If mild conditions of oxidation i)revail, 
the reaction produces dehydro-ascorbic acid which may be returned to the 
reduced (natiirally-oecurring) form under proper conditions. On the other 
hand, if vigorous conditions of reaction exist, the compound undergoes an 
irreversible oxidation in which the structure of the molecule is completely 
destroyed. 

Reducing or antioxidative reactions seem to have a stabilizing influence 
on ascorbic acid. Kellie and Zilva (2) found that aqueous extracts of liver, 
kidney, muscle, spleen, and large and small intestines inhibited the oxidation 
of ascorbic acid even when copper and iron were added. These natural sub¬ 
stances apparently contain antioxidants. Barron, I)e Meio, and Klemperer 
(3) reported that the addition of amino acids to solutions of ascorbic acid 
retarded the catalytic action of copper, and they believed the result was due 
to the formation of complex salts. It is quite possible that some of the amino 
acids which contain phenolic groups, such as tyrosine, may act as anti¬ 
oxidants. 

There occur in nature certain oxidation-reduction systems which seem to 
have a profound influence on various natural chemical reactions. Ascorbic 
acid, itself, forms one of these systems in which the other half of the system 
is the dehydro-form. Other similar systems which probably occur in milk are 
cystine-cysteine and glutathione-oxidized disulfide glutathione. Baur and 
Preis (4) discovered that cystine and cysteine inhibited the oxidation of 
ascorbic acid in buffer solution of pH 5.3 which contained copper. McFar- 
lane*s (5) findings substantiate those above for cystine and cysteine and a 
compound similar to these two in some respects, sodium diethyldithiocar- 
bamate, is added. Hopkins and Morgan (9) showed that glutathione pro¬ 
tects ascorbic acid from catalytic oxidation by copper. 

Beceived for publication June 16, 1939. 
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No report could be found in the literature which directly pertained to 
the effect of the normal feed of the cow on the stability of ascorbic acid in 
milk. Whitnah, Riddell and Caulfield (1), however, fed each of 8 cows 0.3 
grams of copper daily and found that the stability of vitamin C (ascorbic 
acid) in the stored milk was significantly decreased. Brown et al (6, 7) 
found that the feeding of relatively large amounts of ascorbic acid in various 
forms tended to stabilize the milk against the development of oxidized flavor 
by copper catalysis without increa-sing the level of the compound in the milk. 
They did not indicate whether or not the stability of the ascorbic acid of the 
milk, while in storage, was affected. 

Trout and Gjessing (8) recently found that the rate of disappearance of 
ascorbic acid, calculated on the third day of titration, was greater in winter- 
produced than in summer-produced milk. This finding may point to a sig¬ 
nificant relation between the feed of the cow and stability of the ascorbic 
acid in her milk since winter and summer feeds vary so greatly. 

In experiments previously reported in this Journal, samples of milk 
taken from cows which were alternately fed beet pulp, corn silage and 
molasses grass silage as the chief roughage were measured for yellow color 
and scored for flavor at certain definite intervals of storage. At the same 
time the ascorbic acid content of each sample was determined by titration 
with 2,6-dichlorophenol indophenol. 

The data presented in table 1 show that the three types of roughage 
studied have little influence on the amount of ascorbic acid secreted in the 
milk. While the milk produced on gra.ss silage shows a slightly larger av(‘r- 
age amount than the milks produced by the other two roughages, the differ¬ 
ence does not appear to be highly significant. However, the milk })rodiiceci 

TABLE 1 

Mran initial content of ancorhic acid of milk produced on different rouf^hapes 


Cow No. 

All samples 

Beet pulp 
samples 

Corn silage 
samjilcs 

(trass silage 
.samples 


milliff ranis 

milligrams 

milligrams 

milligratm 


per liter 

per liter 

per liter 

per liter 

92. 

20.31 

19.96 

19.76 

20.37 

129. 

22.29 

22.38 

21.90 

20.74 

164. 

17.54 

16.98 

18.26 

18.39 

179 

20.53 

19.80 

20.36 

21.04 

226 

22.36 

21.72 

22.70 

22.42 

284 

18.49 

17.99 

17.74 

19.50 

422 

19.29 

19.15 

19.05 

20.89 

431 

19.11 

18.21 

25.86 

17.18 

20.28 

23.28 

17.20 

18,49 

26.90 

17.62 

465 

25.72 

471. 1 

17.47 

475. 1 

18.10 

18.07 

16.72 

18,55 

247 . 1 

17.47 

17.92 

16.40 

16.59 

Mean. | 

19.90 

19.60 

19.47 

20.15 


Number of samples analyzed in duplicate were as follows: All samples, 215 j b<jet pulp 
samples, 96; com silage samples, 36; grass silage samples, 36. 
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oil «‘rHss silage was slightly liigher in aseorbie aeid than tliat prodiieetl on 
corn silage in 9 out of tlie 12 cases and higher tlian that produced on beet 
pulp in 10 out of the 12 cases. 

The iiereentages of loss of aseorbie aeid during 5 days of storage as sliown 
in table 2 indicate tliat stability of the compound varies considerably with 
individual cows. There seems to be no definite relationship between the 
initial concentration of the ascorbic aeid and the amount lost during storage. 

TABLE 1’ 

Loss of ascorbic acid iv raw mill' dnrintf five dai/s* stnrapc 


C’on No. 

Initial ; 

concentration 1 

milligrams per 
liter 

Final 

concentration 

ntilligrams pt r 
liter 

Pcrc(*ntHgc 
of loss 

92 

20.31 

13.11 

.35.30 

129 

22.29 

16.11 

27.22 

164 

17.54 

9.89 

43.19 

179 

20.53 

11.43 

44.14 

22(> 

22.36 

17.23 

22.78 

284 

18.49 

14.04 

23.46 

42‘* 

19.29 

13.07 

31.80 

43? 

19.11 

13.28 

29.97 

405 

25.72 

18.67 

27.48 

•171 

17.47 

13.49 

22.55 

475 . 

18.10 

14.01 

' 22.61 

247 

17.47 

8.51 

50.83 


E;i('h vahu* given in this euhnnii i« tlu* mean of 18 ease's. 

The milks used in these studies were pasteurized in 2-liter Pyrex glass 
flasks. They were protected from diffused sunlight and possible metal con¬ 
tamination at all times, (lentle and continuous rotary stirring was used 
while the sainydes were being heated and cooled. The data in table ‘I show 
that when the above method is used pasteurization has only a slight influence 
on the loss of aseorbie aeid in milk during storage. 


TABLE 3 

Loss (tf ascorbic acid in samples each of raw and pasicurbt d milk 
tinring 5 days of storage 


Mean initial concentration 
ami ]ndl)al)le (MTor 


Mean loss 
ami provable error 


Kaw milk Pastevirixed milk 


milUgrams per liter 
19.90 + 0.14 


percent percent 

31.82 ± 0.60 33.47 + 0.07 


A study of the data presented in table 4 reveals that the type of roughage 
in the diet of the cow influences the stability of the ascorbic aeid in storage. 
The ascorbic acid in the milk, either raw or pasteurized, produced ou grass 
silage sliowed the least loss during 5 days of storage while that of milk pro- 
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duced on beet pulp showed the greatest loss. Similar data, not presented 
here, bear out this finding for a 3-day-8tornge period. This result seems to 
be in line with the findings of Trout and Gjessing (8) mentioned earlier in 
this paper. 

TABLE 4 

Loss of ascorbic acid during S days of storage as influenced by type of roughage 


Typo of 
roughage 

Mean loss and probable error 

Baw milk i 

Pasteurized milk 


per cent 

per cent 

Beet pulp . 

32.72 ±0.93 ! 

35.90 ±0.98 

Corn silage . 

30.72 ± 1.61 ■ 

29.82 ± 1.62 

Grass silage . 

27.56 ± 1.34 1 

27.17 ± 1.16 


JV umbor of samples analyzed: Beet pulp, 96; corn silage, 36; grass silage, 36. 


The percentages of loss for 5 days of storage of ascorbic acid in milks 
produced on the different roughages were segregated into class intervals in 
order to observe the distribution of losses. These data are presented in 
tables 5 and 6. 

TABLE 5 

Distribution of lo.sses of ascorbic acid in raw milk as influenced by type of roughage 


Class 

< 

Percentage of cases in each class 

interval 

! Beet pulp 

1 Corn silage 


1 Grass silage 

per cent 


1 


1 


0 -10,00 

2.08 

2.78 


1 


10.01-20.00 

11.46 

22.23 



25.00 

20.01-30.00 

i 34,37 

27.78 


1 

33.33 

30.01-40.00 

* 27.08 

! 27.78 



30.r>6 

40.01-50.00 

16,66 

! 13.89 

i 

1 


5.56 

50.01-60.00 

4.17 

2.78 



5.56 

60.01-70.00 

2.08 

i 2.78 


i 

. 

70.01-80.00 

1.04 

i . 




80.01-90.00 

1.04 

I 

_ J 


. 


Number of samples analyzed: Beet pulp, 96; corn silage, 36; grass silage, 36. 


TABLE 6 

Distribution of losses of ascorbic acid in pasteurized milk as influenced by type of roughage 


Percentage of cases in each class 


interval 

Beet pulp 

Com silage 

Grass silage 

per cent 

0 -10.00 


8.34 

5.56 

10.01-20.00 

11.46 

19.45 

19.44 

20.01-30.00 

30.21 

33.34 

33.84 

30.01-40.00 

21.88 j 

16.67 

30.55 

40.01-50.00 

18.75 1 

11.11 

11.11 

50.01-60.00 

1 11.46 1 

8.33 


60.01-70.00 

j 4.17 ! 

2.78 


70.01-80.00 

2.08 




Number of samples analyzed: Beet pulp, 96; corn silage, 36; grass silage, 36. 
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Piguro I - OUtributton of 1 osm« ot Atcorble Acid in 
Pootourizod Milk «s Influenood by lype of Roufhage 

SUMMAKY 

The data presented in this paper indicate that: 

So far as tlie three types of roughage are concerned, none has a significant 
influence on tin* amount of ascorbic acid secreted into the milk. 

Factors associated with the individual cow have a marked influence on 
the stabilit)' of ascorbic acid while tiic milk is in storage. 

If milk is })asteurized so as to protect it from violent agitation, sunlight 
and metal contamination, the loss of ascorbic acid during storage is not 
significantly greater than that of the corresponding raw milk. 

The feeding of properly ensiled molasses grass silage has a greater stabil¬ 
izing effect on ascorbic acid of milks in storage than does corn silage or beet 
pulp. This conclusion is in line with the earlier findings that grass silage is 
superior to the otlier two roughages in producing milk with yellow color and 
good flavor. 
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A MODIFICATION OF THE BITTER TEST FOR COPPER 
IN BUTTER' 

B. E. HORKALL and W. E, EPPLE 

JJrpart iuni( of Dairp IIu,sbandri/, Purdue Agricultural Expcrimenl Stathm, 

Lafaye11 c, hidiaua 

It is f^cnierally known tinit dairy products contaminated with copi)er will 
develop specific off-flavors on apnj^ or in stora're. The more common flavor 
defects which have been observed are tallowy, lishy, nietalli<^, oily, cappy or 
oxidized and rancid flavors. 

Copper, in the amounts found iu butter or other dairy products, is not 
harmfid from a nutritional slandpoint, but will induce the ]>roduction of 
off-fla>‘ors be(*aus(‘ of its ('atalytic and oxidative reactions. The copper in 
dairy products not only speeds uj) the ])rodu(*tion of the.se flavor defects, 
but also hei])s to destroy some vitamins; and it has been reported to inhibit 
the normal growth of the acid-i)ro<lucin<v bacteria, thus acceleratinj? 
putrefaction. 

With these facts in mind an investijration was started to study the extent 
of copper in various dairy products. This artii-le is a study of the copper 
content in Indiana butter. 

The importance of cop])er <‘ontamination i)i milk has been studied by a 
numb(*r of investijrators. However, most of the investigational work re¬ 
ported by various workers of the effect of copper on the keeping qualities 
of butter has been done by the addition of definite amoinits of copper. 
Ven’ few results have been reporte<l on the actual amount of cop])er con¬ 
tamination that takes j)Iace during the manufacture of butter. 

Rogers, et. al.^ (1) and Ilunziker (2) showed that very small amounts 
of copper were capable of producing changes in buttei’ held in storage in 
that metallic and other related flavor defects developed. 

Davies (3) found that factory-made butter contained more copper than 
hand-made butter. His analysis of butter from New Zealand and Australia 
ranged from a trace to 3.7 p.p.rn. and one sample {)f whey butter had 9.3 
p.j).in. copper. His results show' that butter having a high copper content 
was prone to have undesirable flavors. Williams (4) studying New' Zealand 
butter found the normal content of superfine butter to contain 0.2 to 0.25 
p.p.rn. of copx>er and that second grade butter w’as about the same; liow'cver, 
whey butter liad a much higher copper content. 

Hitter (5) developed and modified the peroxidase-reaction test for the 
detection of coi>i>er iu butter or butter-oil by heating the emulsifying agent 
(milk not contaminated with coi>per) to 90° C. for one to three minutes to 
kill or inactivate the enzyme. To 10 ml. milk he added one to two grams of 

Received for publication ffunc 16,191i9. 
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butter. The reagents were added to this mixture and incubated at 45® C. 
He found that the greater the copper contamination of the butter, the less 
time it took to develop a blue color. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

During the past two and one-half years, we have been experimenting 
with several tests for the determination of copper in dairy products. The 
various tests investigated were found to be for milk and cream or liquid 
dairy products and consisted of long procedures. However, one was found, 
namely, the Ritter Test (5) which showed promise and was relatively 
simple. This test w^as tried on butter, but with variable results. From this 
investigation, a test has been devised that w^ill determine copper contamin¬ 
ation in butter qualitatively. 

The following test which is a modification of the Ritter Test has been 
used this past year on Indiana butter in order to determine the extent of 
copper contamination. Our modification of this test consists in using a 10 
gram sample of butter as it comes from the print, tub or churn, thereby 
omitting the addition of milk (copper free). The test has been standardized 
for length of time for the development of the color in the water-curd portion 
of the sample. The following technique was used: 

About 10 grams of unmelted butter were placed in a test tube and one- 
half ml. of copper-free distilled water added. This mixture was heated at 
90® C. for five minutes to kill or inactivate the peroxidase. 

Solutions: 1), 0.2 gram para-amino-dimethyl-anilin sulfate was added to 
five ml. of copper-free water (^lass distilled) and heated to 90® t\ for five 
minutes in the presence of one gram of bone black and then filtered. 
(Made fresh when needed.) 2), One per cent of alpha naphthol in alcohol. 
3), Hydrogen peroxide one per cent in glass distilled water. 

To the melted butter one drop of each of the above solutions was added, 
shaking after the addition of the first two. Then one drop of the hydrogen 
peroxide solution was added and shaken again. The separation of the curd 
and time the color began to appear wm then observed. In the very positive 
copper samples, the purple color appeared almost at once, positive in about 
five minutes and traces in 10 to 15 minutes. We have found that if the 
color did not develop in 15 minutes, the sample of butter was negative in 
copper. 

In order to justify the test, it was compared with a quantitative deter¬ 
mination of copper in butter (6) (7). Table 1 shows the range of copper 
and the average in parts per million according to the classifications of the 
reading of the modified Ritter method. The negative, slight and positive 
classifications were used to designate the extent of copper contamination 
of the butter. There was some overlapping of the actual copper content as 
read by the qualitative test. However, on the average, the copper content 
increased as shown by these readings. 
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TABLE 1 


Comparison of the modified Hitier test and quantitative determination of copper 


No. of 
tests 

Modified j 

j Quantitative p.p.in. 

Ritter I 

1 

Range 

Average 

52. 

Negative 

1 0.1 -o.n8 

0.229 * 

65 . 

Slight 

0.12-0.54 

0.291 

41 . 

Positive 

0.32-2.33 ‘ 

0.583 


In the course of our invest igration it was found that the pH of the but¬ 
ter serum seemed to liave some influence on the test. To cheek this in¬ 
fluence, various amounts of N/10 H 2 SO 4 and N/10 NaOH were added to 
50 j?ram samples of the same butter. After meltinj?, about 10 frrams of this 
butter were placed in test tubes for the modified Kitter Test. The pH of 
the serum was determin(»d ele(!trometrically using a quinhydrone electrode. 
The results are shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 

Influence of the pH on the modified Bitter test 


Sample 


pH ; 

Modified Ritter 

Remarks 

Check 4 0 ml. N/10 

HjSO. 

2.90 ' 

44 

Fat darkened 

4 4 m]. 

< * 

3.62 

44- 

Fat darkened 

“ 4 2 ml. 

* • 

4.56 

4 4 

Fat darkened 

‘ * 4 0.6 ml. 

Check (50 gms.) 

( i 

5.10 

5.32 

44 

4- 

Fat darkened 

4 0.6 ml. N/10 NaOH 

5.76 

4 


“ 4 1 ml. 

i ( 

1 6.00 

4 


4 2 ml. 


1 6.50 

SI. to 4- 


' ‘ 4 3 ml. 

( t 

6.90 

- 


** 4 4 ml. 

t < 

7.60 

j 

Slight suspension 
of curd in the fat 

46 ml. 


8.30 

! 

1 

Suspension of the 
curd in the fat 


+ positive; r f very positive; - negative. 


It will be noted in Table 2 that from a pH of 2.90 to 5.10 the test showed 
a very positive copper contamination and the fat was also darkened, from 
a pH of 5.32 to 6.50, a positive test, and at 6.90 and above, a negative test. 
This darkening of tlie fat was also noticed in commercial butter with high 
copper even though the pH was below 6.5. Other tests were run on samples 
showing negative by the modified Ritter Test and if only a small amount 
of copper was present the addition of a small amount of acid did not ma¬ 
terially change the negative reading. Turgeon, Stebnitz and Sommer ( 8 ) 
found the degree of acidity to have some influence on the Ritter Test in 
milk. They stated, ‘‘At high acidities the test failed to detect the presence 
of even fairly large amounts of copper.” Our results show with the 
modified test for butter that increased acidity intensified the color and this 
intensified color appeared in a shorter time when fairly large amounts of 
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copper were present, but had no eifect on butter with low amounts of 
copper. 

Difficulty was encountered with some butter samples in that the curd re> 
mained suspended in the fat after heating. It was found on examining 
the pH of the butter serum that the serum had a high pH. These samples 
in nearly all cases gave a negative reading according to the modified Hitter 
Test even though the butter contained a high copper content. 

After our observation that acid increased the color of the modified Ititter 
Test in the presence of fairly high amounts of co])per, the addition of acid 
was tried on batter samples showing suspension of curd in the fat. Table 3 
shows the results of a few of the typical tests made by the use of ain'd on 
the butter samples showing suspension of the curd in the fat. These 
samples in all cases showed a high pH in the butter serum. By the ad¬ 
dition of acid, a true indication of the copper (*ontamination of the butter 
was revealed, while without the addition of the a(‘id, the modified tcsl gave 
erroneous results, 

TABLE 3 

Effeci of itic addiiion of acid to the butler sample containinfi various anamnts of otpprr 
on the modified Hitter test to decrease the pH 


Modified 

Modified Bitter 

Copper 

! Original pit of 

Kittor 

1 +N/10 HaSCh 

p.p.m. 

butt(‘r senuu 

- 

81. 

0.34 


- 

4 ,|. 

1.12 

7.35 

- 

+ 

0.42 

j 7.50 

- 


0.54 

; 7.05 

- 

f 

0.50 

(I.H5 

- 


0.90 

0.90 

- 


0.31 

; 7.:m 


- 

0.33 

i 7.50 


-negative; slight; + positive; H very positive. 


RESITTjTS 

The examination of 591 samples of Indiana butter with the modified 
Ritter test for copper contamination during the year 1938 is shown in 
Table 4. These samples were from 51 creameries from all parts of the 
State of Indiana and were sent in monthly by the creameries. Table 4 
gives the number of samples by months showing negative, slight and posi¬ 
tive copper contamination with the modified Ritter Test, also the percentage 
of samples in each classification for the year. The data show April, May 
and December to have the largest number of samples with positive copper. 
There seems to be no month in which there was an extensive contamination 
nor one in which there was very little contamination. This could be ex¬ 
pected since the samples were sent in by the operator and also that the first 
run cream from equipment with copper exposed would have more copper 
contamination than succeeding churnings of cream. The data in Table 4 
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reveal tluit over a period of a year, 21.3 per eeiit of the samples liad positive 
contamination of copper. 

TABLE 4 


contamination of Indiana butter by months 

as sjunen by the 

modified Jtitter test 

Montli 

1 

No. of samples 


1 Negative ' 

Slight 

1 Positive 

Junuarv 

. i 17 i 

2.3 

12 

F«.*i)iuarv 

- .. ' 28 : 

21 

10 

March . 

25 

17 

i 9 

April . 

26 ! 

n 

! 14 

M.ay 

16 

16 

: 16 

J line 

14 

22 

I 10 

July 

M 

21 

1 11 

August 

i o*> 

20 

7 

Sejiteniher 

, ■ i is 

21 

9 

Oetoher 

. : 26 

18 

6 

Nov(‘?uh(‘r 

27 

18 

6 

Deeeinber 

9 

21 

16 

P(M’ eent 

.S9.6 i 

39.1 

21.3 


111 tliis study of cofijier contamination of butter, keeping: quality tests 
were also made on eacli samjile. The butter was scored as it was re(*eived 
and then rescored after an incubation temperature of 70‘^ F. for seven days. 
The results in Tabh* 5 are from two creameries and were obtained from 
montldy samjiles taken conseiuitively from each creamery during: the year 
1938. The e(|uipmeii1 used by Creamery No. 1 was made of tinned copi>er. 
However, most of the tin had been worn off the forewarmer and coil, hold¬ 
ing: vats and cooliii" ecpiipment. The equipment of Creamery No. 2 was 
well-tinned with just a few scratches of copper showing:. It will be noted 
that the butter from Creamery No. 1 was of lower score when received than 
was that of (b*eamery No, 2. This tendency for relative liigrh copper con¬ 
taminated butter to be of lower score was observed in the results from 
samples of other creameries. The pH tended to be somewhat lower in the 
butter of (b’eamery No. 1 and the copper content ranged from 0.5 to 4.0 
p.p.m., while the copper ciintent of the butter from Creamery No. 2 ranged 
from 0.14 to 0.52 p.p.m. 

The results in Table 5 .show that copper contamination of butter lowers 
the keeping quality. The fact that butter with the higher copper content 
was of lower quality when received may be partly due to this contamination 
and also due to the fact that there was little attention paid to the grading, 
sanitation and processing of the product. The results from other butter 
with somewhat lower copper contamination showed that the butter did not 
deteriorate so rapidly as the butter from Creamery No. 1. Tlierefore, from 
the results it would appear that copper contaminatioii of butter in com¬ 
bination with careless grading and processing can only result in a lower 
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TABLE 5 

Copper contamination of butter from two creameries and its effect on the keeping gmlity 

Creamery No. 1 


Copper 

(Bitter) 

In 

score 

Remarks 

Out 

score 

Remarks 

+ 

89,0 

Old cream, si. bitter 

88.0 

Stale 

++ 

89.5 

SI. old cream 

88.0 

SI. cheesy, musty 

■H+ 

88.0 

SI. onion 

86.0 

SI. onion, metallic, si. cheesy 

-H-f 

88.5 

Old cream, si. bitter 

87.5 

Very stale 

444- 

88.0 

Old cream, si. neut. 

86.0 

Very stale, si. cheesy 

+4- 

88.0 

SI. yeasty, old cream, si. bitter 

87.0 

81. rancid, stale 

444- 

88.0 

Old stale cream, si. cheesy 

86.0 

Cheesy, stale 

44 

88.0 

Cheesy, yeasty 

87.0 

Rancid 

4 

88.0 

Old cream, bitter, si. yeasty 

87.0 

Cheesy 

44 

88.0 

Stale cream, si. cheesy 

85.0 

Fishy 

44 

88.0 

Old, stale cream 

86.0 

Cheesy, musty 

444 

88.5 

SI. cheesy 

80.0 

Cheesy, si. musty, rancid 



Creamery No. 

2 


Modified 


i 



Ritter 


j 



SI. 

^0.5 i 


90.0 


SI. 

90.5 i 


90.0 


V. SI. 

91.0 


90.5 


4- 

88.0 ' 

Onion 

88.0 

Onion 

Sl. 

91.5 i 

High flavor 

' 90.0 

1 

4- 

91.0 i 

Not fine 

89.5 i 

i SI. old 

Sl. 

91.0 ' 


89.0 

i Old 

- 

92.0 


91.5 

SI. storage 


92.5 


91.5 



90.5 


90.0 


- 

90.0 i 


87.5 

Cheesv 

- 

90.5 1 

Very high flavor* 1 

90.0 

SI. old 


^ade of butter and with poor keeping qualities. In other Avords, the authors 
do not believe that the copper contamination of butter is the chief cause of 
the poorer keeping quality but tends to speed up the deterioration due to the 
catalytic and oxidative properties of the copper. 


DISCUSSION 

The Ritter Test was modified to make a short, rapid, qualitative test for 
copper in butter. Three different classifications were made in the reading 
of the test to determine the extent of the copper contamination: Negative 
reading, in which the butter contained on the average 0.221 p.p.m. of copper 
and showed no bluish purple color in the curd at the end of 15 minutes; 
slight, which had a slight bluish puiple color in the curd at the end of 16 
minutes and in which the butter contained on the average 0.291 p.p.m. of 
copper; and positive, which had a deep bluish purple color in 15 minutes or 
less and contained on the average 0.583 p.p.m. of copper. 

The results in Table 2 show that the pH influenced the test, the more 
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acid in the sample the deeper the color down to about a pH of 5 . 0 ; then 
there was no color change, but the color was developed more quickly in the 
lower pH range. It was found that in most butters with a pH of above 7 
in the serum, the curd would be suspended in the fat after heating and 
would give a negative test even though the copper content was high. By 
the addition of a very small quantity of N/10 H 2 SO 4 to change the pH‘as 
well as to break up the suspension, a true reading of the test could be made 
which compared very favorably with the actual copper content of the 
butter for the reading observed. 

The data obtained with the use of this modified test on a yearns study 
of Indiana butter reveal that 39.6 per cent of the samples were classified 
as negative copper contamination, 39.1 per cent as slight and 21.3 per cent 
positive copi)er. This would indicate that many of the plants have equip¬ 
ment that should be retinned. 

Table 5 shows the effect of copper contamination in the butter from one 
creamery as compared with the butter from another creamery with practi¬ 
cally no contamination. Our results show that the butter with high copper 
was of poorer quality than blitter with low amounts of copper contamin¬ 
ation. The highly contaminated samples bad inferior keeping qualities and 
the butter was prone to develop musty, stale and rancid flavors. However, 
the lower quality of the butter with heavy copper contamination suggests 
the lack of attention to metluKls of sanitation and manufacture. It is 
probable that factors other than copper contamination played an important 
part in the poor keeping quality of this butter and tliat copper contamin¬ 
ation was not the cliief cause, but may have been a contributing factor in 
the rapid deterioration of this butter. 

SUMMARY 

1. A modified Ritter Test for copper in butter has been described. 

2. Three classes of readings for this copper test have been proposed to 
designate the extent of the copi)er contamination in the butter. 

3. The test is influenced by a high pH of the butter serum, but may be 
corrected by the use of a small quantity of N/10 H 2 SO 4 . 

4. The copper contamination of Indiana butter was found to be 39.1 per 
cent negative, 39.6 per cent slight and 21.3 per cent positive according to 
the modified test. 

5 . The comparison of butter of high copper contamination from one 
creamery and that of another creamery with very little contamination was 
made. 

6 . This modified test although qualitative is fairly accurate in determin¬ 
ing the extent of copper contamination in butter and is also a rapid, in¬ 
expensive test. 
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THE INFLUENCE OP STABLE TEMPERATURE ON THE PRODUC¬ 
TION AND FEED REQUIREMENTS OP DAIRY COWS 

J. B. DICE 

Deparfment of Dairy Husbandry, North Dal'ola Agricultural College 
INTRODUCTION * 

Animal husbandmen employed by agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations, as well as other leaders working for improved animal husbandry, 
have been prone to assume that farm animals should be comfortably housed 
and that if they are kept in cold quarters, they will produce less and would 
have to use more or less of their ration to maintain body temperature. Many 
fanners apparently never have been and are not now overly careful about 
keeping their stock in warm quarters. 

Beef Cattle. Waters (1), writing in 1907, stated that ^^It has long been 
assumed that animals exposed to cold are required to use a considerable part 
of their ration to maintain the normal temperature of the body, and that a 
considerable part of the food used for fuel may be saved by providing a warm 
shelter for the animals.’’ That year he sent out a questionnaire to beef cattle 
feeders and found that about 18 per cent of them used a warm barn, nearly 
60 per cent an open shed, and about 23 per cent an open lot for feeding beef 
cattle. Many of the open sheds used were reported to afford little shelter. 

The summary of a three-year trial by Waters (1) showed that cattle 
housed in barns required 10.77 pounds of dry matter, cattle in open sheds 
required 10.25 pounds, and cattle in an open lot with no shelter other than 
windbreak and 'with cornstalks for bedding required only 10.22 pounds of 
dry matter for a pound of gain. Thus states Waters, *‘The cattle confined in 
barn at night and during stormy weather ate less, made smaller gains and 
less gain per pound of dry matter consumed than cattle that had access to 
an open shed or less economical gains than did those which were in an open 
lot without shelter and a pile of cormstalks to lie on.” Other trials (2, 3, 4, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9) at various stations confirmed these results. 

Armsby (10), after reviewing the experimental evidence available at 
that time, 1908, noted that a summary of the experiments covering full fat¬ 
tening periods shows fully as good results for the exposed as for the barn-fed 
animals. ‘'It seems clear at least that the value of shelter for fattening 
cattle has been exaggerated.” 

Dairy Cattle. It has also been assumed that of all farm animals, the 
daii 7 cows are the least able to withstand exposure and therefore must be 
kept in warm, comfortable quarters. Plumb (11) in 1893, Henry and Mor¬ 
rison (12) and Eckles (13) in 1923 expressed somewhat the same sentiment, 
although Eckles stated that dairy cows, “when well fed are not so sensitive 
to low tepiperature as is sometimes assumed.” 

Beedved for publication June 16, 1939. 
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An explanation published by Annsby (14) in 1917 has been quite gener¬ 
ally overlooked or ignored. Using experiments by Kellner, he showed that 
of the energy evolved as heat by a fattening steer on full feed, about 62 per 
cent of it was used to maintain body heat and ^8 per cent was surplus. 
Armsby then cited work by Jordon (15) to show that the heat produced by 
one dairy cow was greater by 85 per cent and for another was 54 per cent 
greater than the amount needed for maintenance and that, “so far as mere 
maintenance of body temperature goes, no reason appears why a cow might 
not be subjected to comparatively low temperatures without causing any 
increased katabolism for the sake of heat production solely.’’ 

Buckley (16) at Maryland compared open stables to closed stables and 
found that, “the effects of extremely low temperatures are practically nega¬ 
tive in reducing the flow of milk.” 

Davis (17) compared an open shed with a barn for milk cow’s in Penn¬ 
sylvania and concluded that drops in atmospheric temperature decreased 
the milk yield for both groups, and that the cows in the open shed consumed 
slightly more roughage than the cows kept in the barn. "Woodward, et al. 
(18), also compared the open shed with the closed bam for milk cow's and 
report that “the cows consumed somewhat more feed and produced slightly 
more milk when kept in the open shed than when kept in the closed barn.” 

During the time this project was in progress, Kelley and Rupel (20) 
studied the relation of stable eiiviromnent to milk production and found 
that under Wisconsin conditions the optimum stable temperatnro for dairy 
cows appeared to be about 50° F. and that cows running loose in a pen barn 
withstand low temperatures better than stan(9iioned cows. Regan and 
Richardson (21) housed cow\s in an air conditioned room and demonstrated 
that heavy milking dairy cow^s withstand cold temperatures better than w^arm 
temperatures. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The preliminary wol'k on the project reported in this paper w'as done to 
demonstrate the folly of turning milk cows out in the yard in the morning 
during cold weather and leaving them out all day. The production and per¬ 
sistency of production of this group of five cows was compared with that of 
a similar group kept in the barn and turned out for exercise for a few hours 
on nice days. All of the cows were kept in the barn during the night. At 
the end of two months, November-December, we were surprised to find that 
the out-of-doors cows maintained their production on a par wdth those kept 
in the bani. 

The mean temperature for November was 22° P., for December 9° P., 
with the minimum going below zero several times. 

The barn cows gained 184 pounds in live weight and the yard cows gained 
207 pounds during the two-month period. 

Table 1 gives the production of five cows in each group whose production 



TABLK 1 

Production of coxes hmumi in the born vs. cows kept in yard during day 
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All cows housed in dairy barn. 
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records were available for the month before and the month after the trial 
period. 

To check these results other groups of cows were turned out, night and 
day, during February and March and again during November and Decem¬ 
ber with access to hay in a rack and to an open shed. They were milked and 
fed grain and silage in the bam. The production of these groups was com¬ 
pared with that of similar groups housed in the dairy barn. 

The mean temperatures for February and March 1930 were 23.0° F. and 
27.0° F., respectively and for November and December were 30.4° F. and 
19.8° F. Table 2 and table 3 show the results of the two comparisons. 


TABLE 2 

Milk production hy groups {converted to 4% milk) 
In Barn 



1930 

: 1930 


Feb. 

Mar. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

No. cows included .. 

Lbs. of 4% milk produced. 

Daily production of 4% milk. 

Lbs. drop in daily production. 

% drop in daily production. 1 

3 

2484.83 

88.74 

3 

2537.73 

81.86 

6.88 

7.75 

4 

3464.47 

115.48 

4 

3201.36 

103.27 

12.21 

10.57 


In Shed 


No. cows included . 

3 

3 ! 

4 

4 

Lbs. of 4% milk produced. 

2751.61 

2833.66 ' 

3483.64 

3144.79 

Daily production of 4% milk . 

Lbs. dr'op in daily production. 

% drop in daily production. j 

98.27 

91.41 ! 

6.86 
6.98 

116.12 

101.44 

14.68 

12.64 


TABLE 3 

Average daily milk production hy groups {converted to 4% milk) 
In Barn 



No. cows 

Daily production of 4% mUk 

First month | 

Second month 

Feb.-Mar. 1930 .-. 

3 

88.74 

81.86 

Nov.-Dee. 1930 .. 

4 

115.48 


Total .. 

7 i 

204.22 

185.13 

Lbs, drop in daily production. I 

7 



% drop m daOy production. 

7 1 


9.35 

Lbs. daily production per cow. j 

7 i 

29.17 

26.46 


In Shed 


Feb.-Har. 1930 ... 


98.27 

91.41 

Nov.-Dee. 1930 . 


116.12 

101.44 

Total .-. 


214.30 

192.85 

Lbs. drop in daily production. 



2L54 

% drop in daily production... 

Lbs. daily production per cow. 


80.63 

36.05 

HHHH 

27.55 
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The production of the cows is calculated to 4 per cent milk using the 
formula 0.4 M plus 15 F. 

As indicated in table 4, the cows in the shed gained more weight than the 
cows in the barn. 

TABLE 4 
Weight summary 

' I 

i Barn cows i Shed cows 

j No. cows !--!-- 

j Lbs. ^ain or loss * Lbs. gain or loss 


Feb.-Mar. 1930 . 3 j - 92 +01 

Nov.-Dee. 1930 . 4 ’ +340 +401 

Total . 7 +248 +402 

Av. gain per cow . I + 3;> + 66 


NUTRIENTS REQUIRED 

These data seemed to indicate that the cows housed in cold quarters pro¬ 
duced practically as well as those kept in a standard dairy barn. 

Contrary to the statement by Armsby (14), the assumption had been that 
the eow^s in the cold quarters required more feed than those in the dairy barn. 
The next phase of the project was to compare the amount of nutrients re- 
rpiired by a group of cows housed in a cold shed where the door was left open 
(‘xcept during stormy weather and where the temperature was below freezing 
with that used by another group of cows or the same cows housed in the dairy 
barn. The cows in the shed were fed grain and silage and milked in the 
dairy barn. 

The comparisons for the first two trials were between cows kept in tlie 
barn vs. cows kept in the shed. The period used was for five months begin¬ 
ning November 1. The results are summarized in table 5. 

TABLE 5 

Froduciion of separate groups of cows 


! 1932-33 

i 1934-35 

1 .. . - 

i Barn cows 

Shed cows 

Bam cows 

I Shed cows 

Lbs. 4% milk i>roducod. j 19,664 

Mean humidity . j 

Mean temperature, degrees F. j 45.30 

Lbs. gain in weight. j 292 

18,393 

31.80 

426 

18,521 
84.30 
51.16 
j 459 

20,297 

75.86 

24.87 

556 


The producing ability, stage of lactation, size and breed of the cows were 
always considered in making up the groups. During the next two seasons 
the method was changed somewhat and one group was kept in the dairy barn 
while the other group was in the shed and then the next month the two groups 
were peversed. This plan served to overcome any of the inevitable differ¬ 
ences that existed in the two groups. 
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TABLE 6 

Same cows in harn and shed—alternate months 



1935-36 

1937-38 

Barn cows 

Shed COW.S 

j Barn cows 

Shed cows 

Lbs. 4% milk prodiicorl.. 

Mean humidity . 

Mean tompcratiire, degrees F. 

Lbs, gain or loss in weight . 

16,358 

83.50 

52.20 

H 363 

16,305 
73.40 I 
25.95 
} 4' 440 

1 27,910 1 

82.92 
' 53.90 

i -134 

27,887 

1 67.23 

34.96 

4 1199 


Combining tJie results obtained in the four comparisons, we have the 
summary in table 7. 


TABLE 7 


Summary of all trials 


Smiunarv of 4 trials 
(1932-33, 1934-35, 1935-36, 1937-38) 


Barn cows i She<l cows 


Lbs, 4% milk produced. 

82,453 

82,882 

Mean humidity. i 

83.57 

' 72.16 

M<3aii temperature, degrees F. . 

50.64 

29.39 

Gain in weight, lbs. , 

4 980 

4 2621 

TABLE 8 



Feed consumed 





Barn cows 

I She<i cows 


Hay 

Silage 

1 Grain 

1 

Hay 

Silage 

Grain 


lbs. 

Ihs. 

lbs. 1 

1 lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1932-33 . .. i 

9,570.5 

28,904 

1 5,485.0 i 

i S.TTii.O 

26,347 

1 4,680.0 

1934-35 .. . ! 

10,961.0 ! 

32,483 1 

1 4,563.0 1 

; 10,628.0 

31,700 

4,362.0 

1935-36. 

1 10,415.0 1 

29,302 1 

i 3,597.0 

I 10,392.0 

29.,300 

1 3,352.0 

1937-38 . 

14,682.0 

40,897 1 

1 6,441.0 

1 14,445.0 ; 

40,957 

1 6,322.0 

Total . 

45,628.5 1 

131,586 j 

20,086.0 j 

1 44,240.0 : 

128,304 1 

i 18,716,0 


TABLE 9 

Digestible nutrients consumed 


! 

Bam cows 

Shed cows 

1 

Digestible 
crude protein 

Total I 

digestible { 

nutrients 

} 

Digestible i 
crude protein j 

Total 

digestible 

nutrients 


Ihs. 

lbs. 

lbs. i 

lbs. 

1932-33 . 

1934- 35 . 

1935- 36 . 

1937-38 . 

1.840.9 
1,942.0 
1,660.6 

2.699.9 

13,998.11 
14,872.80 1 

12,930.10 i 

19,237.91 

1,654.0 i 

1,880.0 

1,638.0 1 

2,570.3 I 

12.555.98 
14,409.60 

12.738.98 
19,044.24 

Total. 

8,043.4 

54,038.92 ; 

7,740.3 j 

58,748.80 
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During tliese trials the eows were fed corn silage and alfalfa hay in pro* 
portion to their body weight and were fed grain according to their produc¬ 
tion using Woodward’s rule (10) as a guide. The grain ration consisted of 
oats, barley, corn, wheat bran, bone meal and salt. 

TABLE 10 

Digffiiihlc nviricnts for production of milk 
Separate Groups of Cowq 





1934-35 


Barn row's Shed rows 

Earn cows Shed cows 

LKs. protein for 100 lbs. 4% 




milk . 

0.30 8.90 

10.49 

9.20 

Lbs. total iligcstiblc nutrionts 

for 100 lbs. 4% milk 

71.19 C8.LT> 

80..30 

70.90 

Same o(»\vs I; 

11 barn and shed-alternate months 
193r)~:U) 

1937-38 

J.bs. in'oteiu for lbs. 4% 

milk 

10J5 10.03 

9.32 

0-22 

Lbs. total digestible nntrioiits 

for 100 lbs. 4% milk . 

70.04 78.12 

Snmmarv of all trials 

08.93 

68.20 

(193L'~3.3 

, 1934-:{3, 1035-30, 1937-38) 


Lbs. protein for 100 lbs. 4% milk 

. . 1 

9.83 

9.37 

Lbs. total digestible luitvients for 100 lbs. 4% milk . | 

74.86 

71.41 


HEALTH OF ( OWS 

No cases of pneumonia developed during any of the trials. The slied 
cows did not suffer from frosted teats as much as was anticiiiated and when 
teats were frosted, it was in most cases due to wading thru snow in coming 
and going from the shed to the barn at milking time. Slightly more mastitis 
was reported for the groups in the shed and there was no difference in the 
occurrence of ‘‘off feed” cases. 

It would therefore seem that under North Dakota conditions the follow¬ 
ing conclusions would be warranted. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. The idea that dairy cows receiving an adequate ration need to be kept 
in a warm barn to be comfortable seems to be an assumption rather than a 
fact. 

2. Data presented herein show that provided dairy cows receive an ade¬ 
quate ration, have shelter from the wind, snow or rain and have a dry place 
to bed down that: (a) they can withstand exposure to cold temperature; (b) 
that they will produce practically the same in a cold stable as they will in a 
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• % 

stable where the temperature is about 50^ F.; (e) that milk cows on full 
feed, when housed in a cold stable produce suflScient surplus heat over usual 
maintenance requirements to maintain body temperatures without using 
nutrients for that purpose; (d) that cows housed in a cold shed require if 
anything somewhat less protein and total digestible nutrients for milk and 
butterfat production than other cows or the same cows ^vhen kept in a 
standard dairy barn; (e) that the cows in the cold shed tend to gain some¬ 
what more body weight than the cows in the dairy barn; (f) that the comfort 
and convenience of the caretaker and the protection of watering systems 
rather than the need of the cows justify the use of stables that are common 
today. 

3. It should be noted that the cows kept in the cold slied were always loose 
while those in the dairy barn were alw^ays kept in stanchions. 
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LIVE WEIGHT AND MILK-ENERGY YIELD IN CZECHOSLOVAK 

COWS 


W. I.. GAINES 

Illinois AgriruUiiral Experiment Station, Vrl>ana, Illinois 

A rc-eeiit paper' by Kleinberiur presents some 14,000 records of cows in 
Czechoslovakia, dealinj? with aj^e, Jive weij^ht, milk yield and fat yield. 
KJeinberg’s analysis of tliese records includes an ai)plication of the equa¬ 
tion,*' M = A-}-B\V and the equation, F--A-^ BW. One of his three major 
breed (groups and several of his minor ajre groups give a negative value for 
A, which indicates tliat in these particular groups the larger cows produce 
more milk or more fat per uyiii live weight than do the smaller cows. This 
situation is <»f so much interest that it seems desirable to express the results 
in terms of a power equation, relating milk-energy yield to live weight. 
Accordingly, in the present paper Kleinberg’s publislied data are fitted 
with the equation, 

P('M-bW‘' .(1) 

In fitting equation (V) the constants, b and c are derived from a least- 
squares solution of log F('M - log a-i c log W, taking the W\s as the mid- 
])oints of the live-weight (Masses, and the P^CM\s as the average FrM\s of 
the live-weight classes. Tiie classes are treated as of equal w^eight, that is, 
differences in n are disregarded. The result is not a least-squares fit of 
equation (1) but affords an acceptable approximation to it. 

MILK-ENKROY YIELD AS A POWER FT7N0T1ON OF LIVE W'EIOHT 

Table 1 presents the constants of equation (1) for various groups of 
records according to breed and age of cow. The values of tiie exponent, c, 
range^ from .10 to 2.96. Excluding groups of less tlian 100 records, the 
range is from .50 to 1.62. 

Kweived for publiention June 39, 1939. 

^ Kleiribcrg, Antonin. Studio o vlivu velikosti (vdhv) a vCku du.juieo ua produkei 
nilfika (mit deutsdior ZusHnmonfasHung). Sbornik vyzkunmycb ustuvii zemCdelskych OSR. 
Sv. 1G2, Praha, ndkladcm ministerstva zcmodclstvi, 1937. 

» Symbols are used in the present paper as follows: 

W = live weight of cow, kg. 

M = milk yield for fiscal year, kg. 

F =: fat yield for fiscal year, kg. 

FCM = .*4M + 35F = inilkdiergy yield for fiscal year, kg. 4% milk. (1 kg. 

4% milk = 7.^0 calories.) 

n .■= number of cows or records. 

3 When working maintenance is expressed as a power function of live weight a similar 
range in value of the exponent (viz., .15 to 2.30) is found, with the further similarity that 
the best all-round value appears to be unity. 
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TABLE 1 

Milk-energy yield as a power function of live weight 


Breed 

Bange in 
age yrs. 

Riinge in 
weight kgs. 

n 

FCM = bWc 

b 

c 

All breeds. 

2-15* 

310-790 

13,807 

4.045 

1.021 

Berner . 

2-15* 

370-790 

653 

.5067 

1.368 

Pinzgauer . 

2-15* 

310-710 

4,785 

13.51 

.802 

Simmentaler . 

2-15* 

310-790 

8,367 

12.09 

.850 

Berner . 

2-4 

390-690 

85 

113,4 

.499 

Pinzgauer . 

2-4 

310-630 

478 

8.449 

.871 

Simmentaler . 

2-4 

310-770 

1,074 

6.013 

.906 

Berner . 

5-6 

390-790 

160 

.6610 

1.332 

Pinzgauer . 

5-6 

310-710 

1,062 

69.55 

.528 

Simmentaler . 

5-6 

1 

310-790 

2,361 

0.840 

.884 

Berner . i 

7-8 ! 

390-790 

111 

.10.34 

1.618 

Pinzgauer . i 

7-8 1 

310-710 

1,105 1 

18.26 

.754 

Simmentaler . ‘ 

7-8 1 

310-790 

1,967 j 

15.28 ; 

1 i 

.816 

Berner . i 

9-10 

430-790 I 

59 ^ 

.1090 ! 

1.596 

Pinzgauer . 

9-10 

310-710 

754 i 

6.567 

.920 

Slmnientaler . . 

9-10 

310-790 i 

1 

935 j 

7.716 

.919 

Berner . 

11-12 

490-710 * 

33 

.000408 

2.460 

Pinzgauer . 

11-12 

310-790 i 

252 

11.50 i 

.818 

Simmentaler . i 

11-12 j 

370-750 j 

829 

334.3 

.504 

Berner . 

13-15 

490-690 ! 

18 

.0000138 i 

2.961 

Pinzgauer . i 

13-15 

330-630 j 

83 

147.5 

.405 

Simmentaler .. 

13-15 

410-750 

. 

82 

: 1343 

.104 


* The starred groups include some cows of unknown age. 


The three breeds have exponents in equation (1) of 1.37, ,85, and .80 
respectively. By combining the three breeds (without regard to differences 
in n) the 13,807 records give the equation FCM = 4.045 The data 

for the three breeds and the combined results are shown graphically in 
Figures 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

DISCUSSION 

The results for the cows represented in table 1 and figures 1-4 effec¬ 
tively dispose of the notion that “active mass^’ or “metabolic body size’’ or 
“physiologic weight” is proportional to the f power of live weight in the 
sense that the i power of live weight represents the limit of potential capacity 
of cows to do sustained work in lactation. On the other hand the results lend 
support to the notion that, as between cows of different live weights, poten¬ 
tial lactation capacity (present or capable of development) is proportional 
to live weight,* 

« The validity of this concept is not disturbed by the fact that small species as com¬ 
pared with large species of mammals may produce milk energy at a faster rate per wait 
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Fig. 1. Kelation of inilk-niergy yield to live weight iu the Beruer breed, 653 records. 

Equation of the smooth curve, FCM=:.5067 

A noteworthy feature of Kleinberg’s data is the gr(*at range iu live weight 
—from 300 to 800 kilograms. This range is equivalent to that from a small 
Jersey (660 pounds) to a large Holstein (1760 pounds). It is amazing to 
find such a range of size existing witliin a single breed, and, furthermore, 
within a narrow age range within a single breed (c.g. the group of 935 Sim- 
mentaler cows, 9-10 years of age, table 1). 

Prom the standpoint of number of records and range of live weight in¬ 
volved, Kleinberg’s data rank high as bearing on the problem of the relation 
between live weight of cow and milk-energy yield. 

live weight at the flush of lactation. In general, small species live faster and shorter lives 
than large species. A fair comparison between species with respect to milk-energy yield 
per unit live weight must introduce length of life. The lifetime capacity of organisms to 
work (transform energy in the various life processes) may be in general proportional to 
mature live wei^t, while the mature capacity for rate of work (as between species) may 
be proportioiial to the 3/4 power of live weight. 
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Fio. 2. Relation of milk-energy yield to live weight in the Pinzgauer breed, 4,787 
records. 

Equation of solid line, FCM = 40.79 W-« 20 . Omission of the last two observations 
(n=:l in each) gives the broken line, FCM = 13.51 W **"-. 



Fia, 3. Relation of milk-energy yield to live weight in the Simmentaler breed, 8,367 
records. 

Equation of the smooth curve, FCM = 12,09 W *®®. 
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Fig. 4. Relation r>f milk-energy yield to live weight in three breeds, 13,807 records. 
Kquntion of the smooth eiirve, Ft.’.M = 4.045 Wi The data are obtained from those 
of Figures 1, 2 and 3, disreg.'uding differences in n, and ineluding the last two observa¬ 
tions of Figure 2. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Kleiiiberg's data comprising 13,807 records of cows of tliree breeds are 
fitted with the equation, FCM^bW*^, where F('M is milk-energy yield, kg. 
4% milk per year, and W is live weight of cow, kg. The records a.s a whole 
give the equation FCM-4.045 For the three breeds the exponent, c, 

is respectively .802, .850 and 1.368. For variou.s age groups within breeds 
the exponent ranges from .10 to 2.96. Tf groups of less than 100 records are 
excluded the range of exponents found is from .50 to 1.62. 

The number of records and range of live w*eight (300 to 800 kgs.) make 
the data particularly valuable as bearing on the relation of milk-energy yield 
to live weight in the cow. The results support the equity of using milk- 
energy yield per unit live weight as a measure of dairy development among 
cows. 





REPORT OP THE STUDENTS’ NATIONAL CONTEST IN 
JUDGING DAIRY PRODUCTS 

8an Francisco, Calif., October 23, 1939 

The Iowa State College team was victorious in a big way at the Products 
Judging Contest held at the Dairy Industries Exposition in San Francisco, 
in which 14 teams participated. The Iowa team won first place in judging 
butter, milk, and ice cream and, therefore, first in ‘‘all i3roducts.’' The 
tropliies were 4 silver cups and a Dairy Industrial Research Fellowship. 
Individual iiienibei*s of the team won first, second, and third places in “all 
prcxlucts,” first and third in butter, first and third in ice cream, and first in 
anilk. Awards to individuals are gold, silver, and bronze medals for first, 
second, and third places, respectively. 

The University of Wisconsin team won the cheese judging event, beating 
Iowa, however, by only \ point. 

Dairy Industrial Re.sear(»h Fellowships for winning second and third 
places in “all products” were awanled to the University of AVisconsin and 
Mississii^pi State College. 

Following are additional contest data: 

Teams from fourteen (14) State Agricultural Colleges particii)ated in 
this, the tentli annual contest sponsored by tlie Dairy Industries Supply 
Association, Inc., ami the American Dairy Science Association. 

Following is a list of those who won high standings in the contest: 

ALL, PRODUCTS 


Individual s 

1— Donald E. Sherman, Iowa State College. 80.05 

2— Ocrel M. Russell, low'a State College . 88.85 

3— Raymond J, Nelson, Iowa State College. 97.75 

4— T. J. Goodwin, Mississippi State College. 98.01 

5“-“H(?rb, Holleiider, University of Wisconsin . 102.60 

6— Marshal C, Wintoii, Uiiiver.sity of Tennessee. 103.91 

7— T, A. Young, Mississippi State College 106.76 

8— Paul H. Cober, Pejin.sylvania State College 106.80 

9— ^Richard Neutzling, Ohio State University . 106.83 

10—James M. Nunnally, University of Tennessee . 110.95 

Teams 

1— Iowa State College ... 5 

2— ^University of Wisconsin . 12 

3— ^Mississippi State College. 13 

4— Pennsylvania State College. 20 

5— ^University of Tennessee. 22 

6— Ohio State University. 29 

7— Sotttli Dakota State College 33 
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7—^University of California . 33 

9—^University of Minnesota .. 34 

10— Texas Technological Collefje . 35 

11— University of Nebraska. 36 

12— ^Kansas State College . 43 

13— ^New Mexico A. & M. College. 51 

14— Texas A. & M, College . 54 

BUTTER 

Individuals 

1— Raymond J. Nelson, Iowa State College. 7.5 

2— »]ohn W. Waleh, Pennsylvania State College. 8.5 

3— Ocrel Russell, Iowa State College . 9.5 

4— Donald E. Sherman, Iowa State College . 9.5 

5— T. J. Goodwin, Mississippi State College . 10.0 

6— Loren Zook, University of Nebraska . 10.5 

7— ^Alvin Rippen, University of Nebraska . 11.0 

8— Clayton Pliueger, South Dakota State College . 11.5 

8— Paul II. Cober, Pennsylvania State College. 11.5 

10—Orville H. Herrick, University of California. 12.5 

10—Marshal C. WintoJi, University of Tennessee . 12.5 

Teams 

1— Iowa State College . 26.5 

2— University of Nebraska . 37.5 

3— Mississippi State College . 44.0 

4— ^University of Wisconsin . 45.0 

5— South Dakota State College . 47.5 

6— Pennsylvania State College'. 50,5 

6—Ohio State University. 50.5 

6—^University of California . 50.5 

9— University of Tennessee. 51.0 

10— ^University of Minnesota . 59.5 

11— ^Kansas State College . 67.5 

12— Texas Technological College . 71.5 

13— ^New Mexico A. & M. College. 79.0 

14— Texas A. & M. College. 104.0 

CHEESE 

Individuals 

1— ^Marshal C. Winton, University of Tennessee. 25,25 

2— Herb. Hollender, University of Wisconsin. 25.25 

3— Paul H. Cober, Pennsylvania State College. 25.25 

4— Loren Zook, University of Nebraska .. 25.50 

5— Donald E. Shennan, Iowa State College... 27.25 

6— John R. Ranp, Pennsylvania State College. 27.50 

7 — Oerel M. Russell, Iowa State College ..... 29.00 

8— Owen Pilgrim, University of Wisconsin. 29.25 

9— Orville Nellen, University of Minnesota. 29.75 

9—^Willie Bell, Texas Technological College. 29.75 
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Teams 

1— ^University of Wisconsin . 86.75 

2— Iowa State College . 87.00 

3 — IJniv€"rsity of Tennessee . 88.75 

4— Pennsylvania State College . 91.25 

5— Mississiiipi State College . 92.25 

5— Texas Technological College . 92.25 

7— ^University of Minnesota 93.50 

8— Kansas State College. 97.25 

9— Ohio State University . 97.75 

10— ^University of Nebraska . 101.25 

11— University of Caliioi^nia . 111.00 

12— South Dakota State College . 112.75 

13— New Mexico A. M. (College 134.00 

14— Texas A. k M. College 144.25 

K E ( REAM 

Ivdividuals 

1— Ocrel M. Ilnssell, Iowa State College . 32.0 

2— D(niahl E. Sherman, Iowa State College 33.5 

3— T. ♦). ( 1 00(1 win, Mis.sissi])pi State College . 37.5 

4— ^Jamf‘s Jezcski, University of Minnesota . 38.0 

4—flames M. Nunnally, University of Tennessee 38.0 

6— Kayinond J. Nelson, Iowa State College . 38.5 

7— Orville H. Herrick, University of Cajif(»rnia 39.5 

7—I^aul IL Cobm*, Pennsylvania State College 39.5 

9—John W. \Val<*h, Penn.s\lvaiiia State College 39.66 

10—Richard Ncutzlifig, (Hiio State University 3.9.83 

Teams 

1— Iowa State College . 104.00 

2r —Missis.sippi State College . 125.00 

3— University of Wi.sconsin . 127.00 

4— Pennsylvania State College ... 127.66 

5— University of Tennessee . 129.50 

6— South Dakota State College . 130.81 

7— University of California . 133.00 

8— ^Univei'sity of Minnesota . 136.82 

9— Texas Technological College . 137.16 

10— Kansas State College. 138.16 

11— Ohio State University . 139.65 

13—^Umvei*sity of Nebraska. 147.50 

13— Texas A. & M. College . 152.00 

14 — Mexico A. & M. College . 173.50 

MILK 

Individuals 

l_Donald Sherman, Iowa State College. 9.8 

2— Thomas Harman, Ohio State University 15.15 
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3— T. A. Young, Mississippi State ('ollege 36.51 

4— John D. Bowers, Ohio State University 16.93 

5— Herb. HoUender, University of Wisconsin. 17.85 

6— Ocrel M. Russell, Iowa State College. 18.35 

7— T. J. Goodwin, Mississippi State College. 19.01 

8— Raymond J. Nelson, Iowa State College . 21.00 

9— ^Marshal C. Winton, University of Tennessee. 22.66 

10—John R. Raup, Pennsylvania State College. 22.85 

Teams 

1— Iowa State College . 49.15 

2— Ohio State University ... 55.08 

3— Mississippi State College. 60.92 

4— ^University of Wisconsin . 74.93 

5— ^University of Tennessee. 77.86 

6— Pennsylvania State College. 78.45 

7— University of California. 80.76 

8— Texas Technological College . 81.72 

9— ^University of Minnesota . 91.82 

10— ^South Dakota State College . 98.11 

11— ^New Mexico A. & M, College. 100.05 

12— ^University of Nebraska . 104.16 

13— Texas A. & M. (/ollege . 110.76 

14— Kansas State College. 116.11 























American Dairy Science Association Announcements 


E^UKDUE UNIVERSITY INVITES YOU TO ATTEND THE THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

To the Officers and Members of the 
American Dairy Science Association: 

It is a pleasure to know tliat the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the 
American Dairy Science Association will be held at Purdue University, June 
24-28, 1940. We hope that you will lake this opportunity to become 
ae(piainted with the members of our staff and to visit our different depart¬ 
ments while you are on our campus. 

You may also be interested in visiting some of our fine Indiana farms 
and factories, and at least one of the State Parks for which Indiana is noted. 

We are looking forward to your coming to Purdue and extend to you a 
most cordial welcome. We will make every effort to assist you in having a 
successful meeting and to see that your visit with us is a plea.sant one. 
Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed) Edward C. Elliott, Pres, 
Purdue University, 

W. Lafayette, Indiana 

THIRTY-FUTII ANNUAL MEETING, PURDUE UNIVERSITY, 

W. LAI^AYETTE, INDIANA, JUNE 24-28, 1940 

Monday—June 2i 

1: 30 p.M.—General Registration and Room Assignment. 
2:00-4:00 P.M. —Dairy Products Judging Conference for Coaches and 
Instructors. 

8: 00 p.M. —Hoard of Directors Meeting. 

Tuesday—June 

10: 00-12: 00 Noon—Opening Session. 

1: 30-3: 30 p.M. —Sectional Meetings. 

3:30 P.M. —Committee Meetings. 

8:00 p,M. —Social Hour, 

Wednesday—June 26 

8:30-9:30 A.M.— Committee Meetings. Inspection of Extension Ex¬ 
hibits. 

9: 30-12:00 Noon—Sectional Meetings. 
li30-^:30 P.M.— “ 

3:30 P.M. —Business Meetings for Sections. 

8:00 p.M.—Entertainment. 
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Thursday—June 27 

8:30-9: 30 A.M. —Committee Meetings. 

9: 30-12: 00 Noon—Sectional Meetings. 

] :30-3:30 P.M.— 

3: 30 p.M. —Geucnil Session and General Business Meeting. 

6:30 p.M.—Annual Association Banquet. 

Friday—June 28 

9: 00 p.M. —Board of Directors Meeting. 

CALL FOR TTTLllIS AND ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS 

Members of the Association are invited to submit titles and abstracts of 
papers dealing with original investigations. Those interested in presenting 
papers should comply with the rules regarding the abstracts and other 
information listed below. 

RULES REGARDING ABSTRACTS AND PAPERS 

Any member of the Assotuation may submit a title for tht^ |)rogram. 
Members are limited to two papers of wdiich they are autiiors or co-authors 
unless the extra papers fit into the program being planned. No title will 
be accepted unless it is accompanied by "an abstract. At least one of the 
authors of a j)aper must be a member of tlie A.ssociation. A title and 
abstract is to be sent in only when the author or co-author has the intention 
of presenting the paper. 

Publication of Abstracts. —The abstracts will be published in the June 
number of the “Journal of Dairy Science.” Please typewrite this plainly 
since the abstract is a copy for the printer. Leave ample margins and a 
double space between lines. Prepare the abstract so that it is ready for 
final publication. 

Length of Abstracts. —The abstract miLst bo short, 500 words or less. 

Contents of Abstracts.—The abstract should contain concise statements 
of (1) the problem under investigation, (2) the experimental method used, 
and (3) the essential results obtained. Charts, graphs, photographs and 
tables will not be accepted. 

Time for Presentation of Papers. —Ten minutes will be alIo\ved for the 
presentation of each paper. 

To be included in the program the title and abstract must be in the 
hands of the chairman of the Program Committee not later than April 15, 
1940. 

All (‘omraunications relative to the program sliould be addressed to Dr. 
B. B. Horrall, Department of Dairy Husbandry, Purdue University, W. 
Lafayette, Indiana. 



PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE 


The president's message to the members ol‘ tlie American Dairy Science 
Association should voice the opinions of the full Board of Directors. I trust 
that my associates will agree with my comments. 

According to our secretary's report, which may be found in our Journal 
of August, 1939, the number of our members was above 1,400 with the 
addition of 149 aflfiliated inembers. 

We hope that through the alertness and friendliness of our members, 
invitations to join our Association will l>e received by many good prospects. 
‘‘Section 1. Any person is eligible to membership who is formally an- 
iionnced by an Agricultural College or Experiment Station, or by the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry of the ITnited fStates Department of Agricnlturc or by 
the Canadian Department of Agricnlture as an instructor, extension worker, 
investigator, or administrative officer connected with the dairy industry, or 
any person ftdfilling a p(»sition of responsibility coniiecded with the dairy 
industry who has liad a college or university training in technical science, 
or any person filling a responsible position in the dairy industry of a pro¬ 
fessional chara<'ter requiring a tecdinical knowledge of dairying of a high 
order. ’ * 

The suceess of onr Assoidation d«*pends on the number and the quality 
of our UKunbers, That is (nie of the reasojis why student affiliation has been 
made possible at $3.00 per year. This includes the subscription for our 
Journal. Student affiliation is open only to four-year and graduate stu¬ 
dents who are majoring in s<»me branch of the dair}' indusiry. Several 
student branches of the Amerifau Dairy Science Association have already 
been organized iu dairy departments aiul it is urged that students and 
teachers in other departments consider a similar action. If it seems not 
wis<? to <»rganize a student branch, or an affiliated group of studei\ts, it is 
desirable that the students receive the information that they individually 
may he<*ome student affiliates of our Association and receive our Journal for 
$3,00. Alsu all students affiliated may become regular members after 
graduation on the payment of the usual $5.00 fee. without contributing the 
additional $5.00 initiation fee. 

Thi*: Journal of Dairy Sfience has now reached the place in its devel¬ 
opment where it is the best publication that students in college, as well as 
older students in the industry, can read. It contains not only articles in 
science, but it presents abstracts of 68 foreign and domestic journals and 
9 special publications as well. These concentrations are made possible by 
99 abstractors who give freely of their time. 

The readers as well as the contributors to onr Journal will be interested 
in the effort that is being made to standardize the style of the manuscrii>ts. 
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They, also, will be happy to know that an index of the first 20 volumes is 
being prepared. 

Now may I call attention to the program of our next convention. 
Doctor B. E. Horrall, of the Department of Dairy Husbandry, Purdue 
University, is chairman of tlie program committee. His task can be made 
a pleasant and satisfactory one to himself and to our Association if our 
members will bear in mind the recommendations of the program and reso¬ 
lutions committees of this year. The committee that built the program gave 
us this statement. ‘^The committee recommends that the Departments of 
Dairy Husbandry or Divisions from the various Experiment Stations exer¬ 
cise the same care in reviewing subject matter of the individuals presenting 
papers, as tliey would if such papers were to be presented in the most con¬ 
servative scientific journals." 

The resolutions committee offered the following improvement: **There¬ 
fore, be it resolved: 

^'That the members of the Association in the future exercise greater 
discretion in submitting titles and abstracts to the Program Committee when 
there is little likelihood of the authors' being able to attend the meeting, 
since it is believed that the abstracts should not be regarded merely as a 
convenient method of securing advance publication of research in progress." 

Often I hear the statement; “I hardly know how I can arrange to go 
to the convention this year, but I just can't afford to stay away." We shall 
look for you at W. Lafayette the last week in June, 1940. 

E. S. Guthrie, 
President 
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HYPERMAGNESEMIA WITHOUT CLINICAL SYMPTOMS IN 
DAIRY CATTLE 

M. W. EVEEETir, D. V. EVELETII and F. E. WALSH 
Vcit^inary Kr.sfarch ImlUnie and J)epar1ment of Teifrinary Obstetrics, 

Iowa State ColicgCf Arnes, Jowa 

There aro numerous reports in the literature dealings with li 3 "poinag- 
nesemia in cattle. Most of the data on blood magnesium have been obtained 
in studying the metabolic upsets associated with (»ertain tj^pes of malnutri¬ 
tion. partiiriti<»n and deficiency diseases. 

Duncan, Lightfoot and Huffman (1) have established 2.434 mg. per cent 
as the average for the Mg content of the plasma of dairj' calves. The range 
of values <‘ncountered by these workers wa.s l.()2-3.8M mg. per cent. The data 
show a .slight increase in jilasma mague.sium in the older animals. Duncan 
and Huffman (2) found that during the period of from November through 
April tliere was very little change in the mean value but that during Maj" 
and June there was a rapid decline. From Jul}’’ to November these authors 
found a sleadj" increase in the ]>lasma magnesium. Hayden (3) did not find 
significant variations in the scrum Mg in a serie.s of milk fever cases. 

The earl.y work on the hypomagnesemia of cattle has been recently re¬ 
viewed b,v Allcroft and Green (4j in their report on the seasonal trends of 
the serum magnesium <»f a herd of Hereford cows maintained on pasture 
throughout the .year. The data of thc.se investigations show a definite peak 
for the serum in August while the lowest average value was found in 
December. 

It is the purpose of this report to furnish evidence of a variation in the 
serum magnesium of a herd of Jersey cattle subjected to the influence of 
drought conditions, 

E.M^ERIMENTAL 

The animals used in obtaining the data on which this report is based 
were all pure bred Jersey cattle. This lierd w^as maintained for the commer¬ 
cial production of milk. Periodic examinations were made for disease con¬ 
trol and for procuring the blood samples. The animals were adequately fed 
for milk production. All blood samples were obtained by venous puncture. 
The blood was then transported to the laboratory and the serum separated 
from the clot by centrifugation. A 1:5 dilution of the serum 'was made, 

Beceived for publScatioa Juno 14,1939. 
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mixing 1 volume of serum with 2 volumes of distilled water and then adding 
2 volumes of a 20 per cent solution of trichloroacetic acid. The proteins were 
removed by filtering through Whatman No. 42 paper. This filtrate is satis¬ 
factory for the determination of inorganic phosphate, acid soluble phos¬ 
phorus, and the mineral bases. Inorganic phosphate was determined by a 
modification of the Piske and Subbarow method (5). The calcium was de¬ 
termined by precipitating the calcium as the oxalate from 10 ml. of the pro¬ 
tein free filtrate at a pH of approximately 6.0. This was accomplished by 
use of an ammonium hydroxide—ammonium oxalate mixture, 2 ml. of which 
just neutralized 10 ml. of the serum filtrate when methyl red was used as the 
indicator. The calcium oxalate w^as then washed and titrated with potassium 
permanganate. 

Ten ml. of the calcium free filtrate corresponding to 1.66 ml. of serum 
were used for the determination of the magnesium. The data for 1934 were 
obtained by use of the Greenb('rg and Mackey (6) method while those of 
1936 were obtained b}* the magnesium ammonium phosphate method de¬ 
scribed below. The magnesium ammonium i)hosphate was precipitated by 
adding 0.5 ml. of 10 per cent ammonium phosphate solution and 2 ml. of 
concentrated ammonium hydroxide to 10 ml. of the C’a free filtrate in a 15 
ml. centrifuge tube. The tube was then stoppered and vigorously shaken. 
After a few minutes the stopper was removed to allow any fluid to run back 
into the tube and the tube again stoppered and left for 24 hours. The pre¬ 
cipitate was then centrifuged down and the supernatent fluid discarded 
after which the tube was allowed to drain. The precipitate was then washed 
with 3 ml. of a 1: 2 dilution of ammonium hydroxide. After the second cen¬ 
trifugation the tube was drained dry and the top wiped with a clean clotli. 
The phosphorus w^as then determined and tlie magnesium calculated from 
the phosphorus value. This method was checked against standard solutions 
of magnesium and compared wath the Greenberg and Mackey method on 
blood filtrates with satisfactory results, 

RESULTS 

In table 1 are given the calcium, magnesium and inorganic phosphate 
averages for data obtained in 1934 and 1936. 

TABLE 1 

CdLciumf magnesium and inorganic P of cattle serum 



No. animals 

Mg, per cent ! 
Ca i 

Mg. per cent 

Mg 

Mg. per cent 
Inorganic P 

Jan. 19.34 ., 

0 

9.54 ! 

3.12 

5.11 

Aug. 1934 

34 

11.14 

4.33 

7.,53 

Sept. 1934 

69 

10.12 

3.18 

5.84 

Jan. 1936 

97 

11.71 ; 

2.86 

6.02 

April 1936 

99 j 

10.31 ! 

2.81 

7.10 

July 1936 

59 : 

10.16 ! 

3.37 j 


Sept. 1936 

no 

9.34 ! 

2.90 i 

‘ '6.50 
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These data show a definite increase in the sumnier values for the serum 
magnesium but offer no possible explanation. To rule out effects of age and 

TABLE 2 

Seasonal changes in scrum magnatium of individual animals 


January | April j July j September 


Cow 

No. 

1 

_ 

Mos. 

Preg. 

nant 

Mg. 

J\*r 

cent 

Mos. 

Preg¬ 

nant 

Mg. 

Per 

1 cent 

Mos. 

Preg¬ 

nant 

Mg. 

Per 

cent, 

Mom. 

Preg¬ 

nant 

1 . 

2.5,1 

0 

2.78 

1 

i 3.03 

4 

2.75 

6 

o 

i 2.77 

i 0 

3,50 

0 

3.63 

0 

2.78 

1 

3 

I 2.92 

1 " 

3.21 

0 

3.41 

0 

2.81 

0 

4 

; 2.*81 

9 

2.80 

0 

i 3.97 

9 

3.24 

4 

.5 .... 

3.42 

0 

2.18 

, 1 

i 4.04 

4 

3.23 

6 

6 

' 3.03 


3.39 

0 

, 3.38 

9 

3.07 

0 

7 . 

2.33 


3.07 

5 

1 3.85 

8 

3.23 

0 

8 . 

i 2.72 

! - 

3.39 

5 

; 4.17 

8 

2.83 

0 

a . 

i 2.94 

* 0 

2.0.1 

3 

3.27 

0 

2.91 

8 

10 . 

3.13 

8 

2.71 

0 

: 3.85 

0 

2.80 

«> 

u 

2,00 

9 

2.73 

<> 

4.10 

5 

2.84 

7 

12 , 

2,05 

1 ^ 

2.59 

0 

4.03 

o 

2.94 

4 

13 

, 3.09 

i 0 

2.85 

*> 

; 3.73 

5 

2.70 

7 

14 

3.15 

i 

2.92 

0 

I .3.79 

o 

2.91 

4 

15 . 

; 2.92 

i -1 1 

3.00 

0 

. 5,41 

9 

3.11 

0 

10 . 

' 3.71 

* 1 ! 

2.85 

4 

; 4.42 

7 

3.03 

0 

K . 

i 2.47 

: 3 ! 

3.30 

0 

i 3.76 

0 

2.74 

0 

18 

; 2.79 

0 j 

3.11 

3 

1 4.04 

0 

3.11 

8 

19 . 

: 2.43 

1 i 

3.01 

4 

4.42 

7 

3.12 

0 

20 

2.30 


2.08 

9 

4.08 

0 

2.40 

1 

21 . 

' 2.53 

! 

3.02 

0 

3.13 

9 

2.92 

0 

<>2 

i 2.80 

,1 

1.84 

4 

' 3.89 

7 

3.03 

9 

23 . 

2.09 

0 i 

2.92 

0 

i 4.00 

0 

2.73 

0 

24 . 

2.58 

1 

2.71 

7 

: 4.28 ! 

1 9 

; 2.39 

0 

25 

2.31 

i 

2.84 

8 

! 3.21 

■ 0 

2.69 ! 

0 

20 . 

: 2.55 

i> ; 

2.00 

0 

j ^-41 : 

I 0 

3.01 j 

0 

27 . 

2.07 

8 

2.75 

0 

1 3,95 1 

1 ^ i 

3.19 

4 

28 . 

2.58 

v8 1 

2.73 

i 

3.08 

.1 

2.43 

4 

29 . 

2.30 

vS 1 

3.21 

0 

i 3.95 j 


2.04 

4 

30 . 

2.91 

: 9 ' 

3.08 

0 

; 3.59 ; 

k> 

2.84 1 

4 

31 . 

2.63 

' 9 ! 

5.30 

0 

i 3.99 

3 

3.00 i 

5 

32 

. 2,82 

9 

2.80 

0 

! 3.97 i 

3 : 

2.88 i 

5 

33 . 

2.86 

0 

2.92 

0 

; 3.93 i 

3 i 

2.85 

5 

34 

2.58 

0 ! 

3,04 

0 

i 4.85 i 

2 i 

2.88 

4 

35 .. 

3.01 

0 

3.27 

0 

3.78 ! 

2 i 

2.92 

4 

36 . 

2.96 

4 

2.75 

7 

4 22 

0 i 

3.09 i 

0 

37 . 

3.30 

0 i 

2.88 

0 

3.91 j 

3 i 

2.80 

5 

38 . 

i 2.90 

0 ' 

3.08 

0 

; 0.78 ! 

2 ' 

2.81 

4 

39 . 

j 3.00 

0 

2.18 

3 

j 0.00 

0 i 

3.24 

8 

40 . 

i 3.00 

5 

2.9S 

8 

' 3.57 ! 

0 ; 

3.13 

0 

41 . 

1 3.13 

9 ' 

2.92 

: 0 

. 3.77 i 

3 ! 

2.95 

5 

42 . 

’ 3.21 ; 

0 

3.18 

: 

i 3.95 

5 i 

3,13 

7 

43 .. 

1 3.05 i 

2 

3.28 

5 

3.85 , 

8 

3.05 

0 

44 .. 

1 2.49 

^ 0 

2.81 

0 

4.92 

1 ; 

2.38 

3 

45 . 

; 2,76 

3 

2.2.3 

0 

■ 4.00 

0 

3.00 ; 

0 

46 . 

j 2.60 

0 j 

3.09 

3 

I 3.73 ; 

6 

2.87 

8 

47 . 

2.77 i 

0 1 

2M 

j 0 

4.17 j 

3 

2.75 

5 

48 . 

1 i 

0 j 

1 

2.78 

1 ^ 1 

.| 

7 

2.00 

9 

Av. 

2.81 j 

1 2.95 ; 

4.01 j 


2.91 
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gestation the serum Mg of 48 individual mature cows are shown in table 2. 
The magnesium value for the calendar month and the month of gestation, are 
shown in this table. Here the July value is much higher than any of the 
other three months. 

DISCUSSION 

The lack of any definite symptoms being associated witli the hypermag¬ 
nesemia does not suggest that the temporary high serum magnesium exerts 
a deleterious effect on the animal. No subsequent data have been obtained 
on the blood chemistry of these animals as a group but control data obtained 
on animals maintained at the Institute show tliat as long as the animals are 
eating fresh green grass this degree of hypermagnesemia does not develop. 
During the August 1934 period the grass was extremely dry and sparse. 
There were rains in August and September and fresh grass grew which the 
animals were grazing at the time the September samples w^ere taken. 

In 1936 the pastures W’ere growing in September while they were very dry 
in July. Dry feed alone does not produce hypermagne.semia as cattle have 
been kept stabled and fed oats and alfalfa hay for long periods without caus¬ 
ing an appreciable rise in the serum magnesium. Other herds have shown 
similar tendencies for wdde variations in the serum magnesium from month 
to month. 

A few^ preliminary exjieriments have been conducted to determine the 
effect of some salts on the seimm magnesium of cattle and swine. In general, 
it has been found tliat sodium bicarbonate is very effective in rai.siiig the level 
of the serum magnesium. This may be a contributing factor in periods of 
drought when the feed is low in chlorides and pliosphates. Just what the 
effect of a prolonged period of hypermagnesemia would be is problematical. 
The data in table 1 indicate that in these cases the calcium and magnesium 
in the serum varied independently of each other. Blood serum obtained from 
cattle in a moribimd condition usually lias both higli calcium and high mag¬ 
nesium content. This appears to be an attempt on the part of the animal to 
compensate for an acidosis. 

An interpretation of the significance of variations in the level of serum 
magnesium is impossible at this time. The association of tetany with hypo¬ 
magnesemia is frequent. As far as could be observed the animals used in 
this study were normal. Information obtained in this investigation and data 
from other herds suggest that the level of magnesium in the blood stream is 
influenced by a large number of factors, most of which are of dietary origin. 

SUMMARY 

An increase in the level of the serum magnesium of dairy cattle has been 
found which is apparently due to drought conditions affecting the pasture. 

There appear to be no clinical symptoms associated with a temporary 
hypermagnesemia in cattle. 
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COAIPAIiATlVE PHYSIOLOGICAL RESPONSES OF DAIRY 
CALVES FED RATIONS HAVING DIFFERENT 
LEVELS OF MILK PROTELVS* 

(i. H. WISK,2 \V. E. PKTEIISEN anu T. W. OVEIJOKSON 
Jlivision of Dairi/ JIusbanffri/^ Vniversity of Minnesota^ St, Pautj Mhtnesofa 

Tlie early r<*eo*riiitiori of the failure of milk alone to support life, promote 
growth and foster other normal physiological functions in calves evoked 
many theories and stimulated mueh investigation. Although there is con¬ 
siderable established information on tlie subject, much pertaining to the 
inadequacy of milk for calves remains in the controversial stage. Foremost 
in this field of theory, as previously discussed (10), is the etiology of dis¬ 
turbed mineral metabolism of milk fed calves. Sjollema (15) postulated 
that this anomaly is om* of tin* symptoms of toxemia resulting from the con¬ 
sumption of excessive amounts of milk protein. The work rejmrted lierein 
was designed primarily to compare the res])onses of calves fed excessive 
amounts of milk proteins with r<'actions of other calves fed rations of normal 
nutritive ratio. 

KXPEKIMENTAL 

The experimental subjects and their grouping are indicated in table 1. 
Tht‘ calv<‘s were paired, and subsec(uently one of a ]uiir was allotted to eatdi 
of the major groups, A and li. In this way it was ])ossihIe to include the 
best and the jioorest as well as the average iii each group. 

All calves ret-eived a basic ration of whole milk. The nuti’itive ratio of 
the ration of grouj> A (control) was widened ni»rmally as specified in feed¬ 
ing ^standards (4), table 2. This was accomplished by feeding whole milk 
in adequate amounts to provide the pre.scribed amount of protein and by 
supplementing with sugar (glucose) in quantities sufficient to rai.se the total 
digestible nutrients to the required standard level. On the contrary, the 
nutritive ratio of the ration fed to group B was narrowed as the calves 
increased in WTight. Milk wji.s fed on the same (piantitative basis as to 
group A, but the additional energy needed w^as provided by supplenieiiting 
with commercial casein instead of glucose. Thus calves of both groups 
received the same amount of milk and approximately the same amount of 
total digestible nutrients per unit of bmly weight, but consumed decidedly 
different amounts of proteun. 

All calves received additional vitamins and minerals. The supplements 
added and the age of the calf when they were first introduced into the 

Roc4?ivcd for pablication J uiu* 22, 1939. 

1 Paper No. 1721, Sciontifio Journal Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

* Now at Clemsott College, Cleinson, 8, C. 
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TABLE 1 

Supplements added to the milk rations of individual calves in each group and duration of experimental treatment 
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TABLE 2 

Standard for daily amounts of protein, total digestible nutrients 
and mineral mpplemenU 


Body 

1 

1 Digestible 

Nutrients 

: Nutritive 

Amounts 

of mineral 8upi)loment.s 

weight 

1 protein 

total 

i ratio 

Iron 

1 Copper 

Kagnesium 

lbs. 

! lbs. 

/h.s. 

1 ; 

mgs. 

, mgs. 

gms. 

100 

! 0.30 

1.50 

4.00 

300 

' 30 

1.244 

200 


1 .3.00 

' r>.r>o 

500 

50 

2.488 

300 

i 0.74 

1 5.27 

O.IH 

700 

70 , 

3.732 

400 

U,8C 

( 0.53 

0.55 

900 

90 

4.970 

600 

0.95 

, 7.30 

0.75 

1050 

105 

0.220 

000 

I 1.00 

: 7.00 

0.90 

1150 

115 

7.464 


dietary rejrinien are sliovvii in table 1. The quantitative basis of the daily 
mineral supplemenPation is iudieated in table 2, the mineral data of which 
are based on previous observations (o, 19). 

As indicated in table 1, several mineral sup]»lernen1vs were omitted from 
Ihe rations of calves in subgroups A-2 and D-“2. All supplementary 
minerals and vitamins were withheld from the calf in sub^>’ronp B--3 until 
convulsions supervcnetl. The purpose of these omissions was to determine 
the extent to which the absence of tlie supplements would accelerate the 
development of deficiently symptoms. 

The orjyunic supplements, grlucose, honey and casein, were <^dven at the 
eveninj^ feeding. The ^ilncose was dissolved in wai-m milk, wddrh combina¬ 
tion was eonsnmed readily. Feeding the casein involved somewdiat greater 
difiiculty, whicli increased as the calves grew older and received greater 
amounts of the supplement. 

Care and management were as previously reported (19, 20). Blood 
samples were drawn bi-weekly and analyzed according to procedures al¬ 
ready indicated (2{)). In addition, total nitrogen and non-protein nitrogen 
(nitrogen in tri<.'hloraeetie acid filtrates) of the plasma w^ere determined 
by tlie semi-micro Kjeldabl method of Cavett (3). 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The observations may be arbitrarily classified and considered under the 
topics of food consumption, growth, blood composition, health and autopsy. 

Food co 7 isumpiion —The appetites of all tlie subjects w^ere erratic from 
time to time. This was especially true of the calves receiving casein, which 
was somewhat unpalatable. The periodic intake of total nutrients, though 
variable for individuals, was essentially the same for the two groups as a 
whole. The intake of calcium, phosphorus and magnesium was slightly 
greater in group B than in group A due to the small amounts of these 
minerals in the casein. In addition to the prescribed dietary constituents 
the calves consumed foreign material including wood shavings, hair, gravel 
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and cinders. There was no marked difference in the nature and the 
magnitude of the depraved appetites. 

Bate of growth —Considering the groups as a whole the difference in rate 
of growth was not marked. However, a study of the animals in pairs, as 
shown in figure 3, indicates with only one exception, E~252, that the casein- 



Fig. 1. Gro\\ih rate of individual valves. 


fed calves grew at a rate either equal to or greater than the sugar-fed 
calves. 

Composition of hlood —As shown in figures 2 through 6, the most pro- 
nouiKfed and the (mly significant cfifferenee observed in the composition of 
the blood of the two groups was in the nitrogeneous (‘onstituents of the 



Fio. 2. Changes in composition of^hlood of calves, £-244 and £-245. 
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Fkj. C'lijiiigofl in ooinposition of blood of calvcH, l‘>-2-i8 and K“24y. 



Age m DArs 

Fio. 4. Changes in composition of blood of calves, E--251, E-252, E-254 and E-257. 

plasma. Both the noii-protein nitrogen ami the protein nitrogen (difference 
between the total nitrogen and the non-protein nitrogen) were higher and 
more variable in the casein fed calves than in the sugar fed calves. 

Sugar of the blood was essentially the same for both groups. In accord 
with previous observations (19, 20) the values were relatively high. 

The plasma fat was not strikingly different in the two groups. Yet a 
comparison in the last periods of the experiment shows that the trends of 
the plasma fat tended to diverge slightly due primarily to the decrease of 
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Fi(}. 5. Changes in cotnpnsition of blood of calves, E-250 and E- 253. 



Flo. 6. Changes in composition of blood of calves, B~255, £-200 and E-246. 

the level in group B and the maintenance or slight increase in the level 
of group A. Concordant with previous results (19, 20), modifications of 
the fat intake were manifested in variations of the plasma fat. However, 
the change of plasma fat was not always emnmensurate with the alteration 
of the quantity ingested. 

There were no marked differences in the hemoglobin levels of groups A 
and B. As indicated in figure 5, honey apparently had sufficient minerals 
to maintain the hemoglobin well above the anemic level. The valu«B in all 
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calves were rather variable especially during the summer when the tem¬ 
perature was high. Whether or not the amount of water consumed played 
an important role in the liemoglobin concentration is a matter of speculation. 

Calcium, inorganic ])]iosphorus and magnesium of the plasma revealed 
no significant differeiu'es in the corresponding subgroups of the two major 
groU})s. Excluding group the calcium and tl»e inorganic rd*osphorus 
were within the normal range for all subjects except E-252, in which calf 
the inorganic phosphorus attained an abnormally high IcA^el in the last 
stages of life. 

The plasma magnesium remained at a relatively uniform high level for 
all calves receiving the su[)plemental magnesium carbonate; whereas E-~250 
and E“253 (figure 5) receiving no magnesium supplement revealed definite 
downward trends during tlie early spring but very little change during the 
summer. Two younger calves, E-25r) and E~260 (figure G) started in the 
Kspring, maintained a relatively high level throughout the summer in spite 
of the absence of sup))Iemental magnesium. However, in early fall there 
was a downward trend in both calves and one of these, £-260, later died in 
the throes of a violent tonic-clonic convulsion, which w^as accompanied by 
}iy}>omagnesei 11 i a. 

The changes in the <•<unposition of the blood of £-246 (figure G), the 
only animal assigned to group B-3, merits individual considex^ation. Be¬ 
fore (*a.sein was introduced into the ration, both (*ah;ium and magnesium 
slunved a marked dowinvanl trend, which subsecjueiitly xvas not perceptibly 
altered by additional milk protein. The reduction continued until the 
onset of tetany, wdiich was alleviated when the levels of calcium and 
magnesium W’ere raised, respectively, by feeding cod liver oil and magnesium 
carbonate. After the restoration of plasma calcium and magnesium to the 
normal level, magnesium carbonate was withheld ami copper and iron in¬ 
troduced to ascertain whether or not their presence would aid in the 
mamtenance of the magnesium level. The resulting marked drop in the 
magnesium and the slight rise in hemoglobin precluded further investiga¬ 
tion in this direction. The rcintroduction of magnesium carbonate w^as 
followed by another rise in tlie plasma magnesium. 

There were several clianges in the composition of plasma of E~24G 
definitely associated with the introduction of casein into the ration, which 
dietary change also involved a reduction in the amount of milk fed. A 
decrease in the fat and an increase in the nitrogenous constituents followed. 
Nitrogen continued to rise until the consumption of casein decreased, 
resulting finally in total refusal of this supplement. 

Health and general welld)€hig--The general appearance as manifested in 
type and in state of flesh was essentially the same for both groups. In 
contrast, the calves receiving the high protein rations maintained a sleeker, 
smoother coat but manifested more sluggishness and lethargy than the 
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animals receiving the iiornial nutritive-ratio ration. Furthermore, the 
easein-fed group evinced symptoms of digestive disturbances more fre¬ 
quently and profoundly than the sugar-fed calves. Additional differences 
were manifested in the fecal material; that from the high protein ration was 
gelatinous or pasty in consistency and putrid of odor, but that from the 
sugar supplemented ration was li(tuid and almost odorless. 

A peculiar action common to all was the tendency to contort the tongue. 
Whether or not this w’as symptomatic of a deficiency remains problematical. 

Convulsions were observed in only two animals, E-246 and E~260, both 
of which were receiving additional casein but were also ri'stricted in mineral 
supplements, table 1. The tetanic state in the case of E~24f) was preceded 
for several weeks by nervousness, hyperexcitability and dysphagia; whereas 
in the case of E--260 there were no premonitory symptoms. Except for the 
violence of the seizures there were no distinguishing characteristics in the 
tetany of the two calves. In E-24fi t)ie convulsions were frequent but 
relatively mild, but in E-260 the first observed atta(^k was very severe, 
terminating in death. TJie difference in age of the calves probably was an 
important factor affecting the relative severity of the seizures. In com¬ 
parison with milk alone tlie additional casein did not seem to accelerate the 
onset of tetany. 

The ante-mortem symptoms of E-257 (group A-1) and E-2r)2 and E~254 
(group B-1) may be summarized in the order of development: sluggishness, 
humped pose, anorexia, drawn abdomen, stiffness, sensitive muscles, dyspnea, 
apparent abdominal pains, nasal discharges, weakness, lassitude and finally 
death. There was no evidence of either nervousness or tetany. 

Postmortem findings —Gross ekaminations of E~252, K-254 and E-257 
revealed marked gastritis, enteritis and slight peritonitis. Evidently tlie 
etiology was nutritional, either directly or indirectly. The constant 
presence of the rough undigestible foreign material in the alimentary canal 
is one factor that probably was responsible for the initiation and subsequent 
aggravation of the observed catarrhal condition of the mucous lining of 
the abomasum and the duodenum. Slight abnormalities of the other 
organs apparently were secondary. 

In the case of E-260, the digestive organs appeared to be normal, but 
the heart was very liemorrliagic, lungs slightly congesteii, spleen hyper¬ 
trophied, gall bladder thick and leathery, and the kidneys somewhat de¬ 
generated. Tissue cultures of the heart revealed bacterial infection. The 
extent to which the diet was involved in the etiology is uncertain. 

DISCUSSION 

The pre-supplementation trends of several mineral constituents of the 
blood of older calves used in this investigation and post-supplementatian 
changes are in accord with previous observations (19, 20). The immediate 
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responses to tlie mineral supplements were the same for both major groups. 
However, nearly all the magnesium values are slightly low in comparison 
with the results of other investigators. Since it has been shown that the 
presence of manganese interferes with the magnesium determination, it is 
possible that manganese i.s partially responsible for some of the high inag- 
nesiuin values in the plasma of calves receiving this supplemental element 
in mineralizeil milk rations. 

The presence of su[)i)lenientary glucose in the rations of group A had no 
obvious effects on either tlie blood sugar level or any of the inorganic 
constituents of the plasma. Though changes in blood composition might 
have taken place, the time, l;"i hours, elapsing between glucose ingestion and 
bloml extraction evidently was suflicieiit to i)ermit reestablishment of a 
normal e(pnlibrium and balance. 

As ])reviously noted, the most .striking difference between the blood 
constituents t>f the two groups, A ami B, was the amount of nitrogenous 
constituents. The comparatively low levfds of nitrogen in the plasma of the 
sugar fed ('alves may be attributed in part to two factors: first, a reduction 
of the nitrogenous constituents of the blootl by a suppressive action of 
glncose (8, .11, 14) and second, the decrease in amount of protein consumed 
per unit (d‘ liody w<‘ight. 

The (puiutitative differences in protein intake appear to be the principal 
factor contributing to the differen<*es in the level of nitrogeneous constitu¬ 
ents of the [»lasina. On a dry matter basis the amount of ]>rotein in the 
rations of gi-oup A ranged from 27.3 ]>er cent for the yonng animals to 
15.0 j>er cent for the older ones; whereas the corresponding range for 
group B was from 27.3 per cent to 54.0 ])er cent. The elevation of the 
nitrogen level of the blood with increased protein consumption is in accord 
with the observations of other investigators (1, Ki, 17). However, it is 
interesting to noli? that the casein increased not oidy the non-protein nitro¬ 
gen but also the so-called protein nitrogen of llie plasma. The extent to 
whieli this increase w^as a <lirect result of the additional protein assimilated 
remains a moot <i nest ion. 

The exceedingly high values of the nitrogenous (*onstituents observed in 
E-24(i and E-252 cannot be ascribed entirely to the intake of protein. In 
the case of E-252 the highest values were attained several days before death 
when the intake was nil. These observations support the conteulion of 
Mdllgaard as reported by Kitzmau and Benedict (13) ‘'that the physiolog¬ 
ical condition of the individual is a greater factor in protein utilization than 
the amount of protein ingeste<l or even its character.” 

The high casein consumption changed not only the chemical composition 
of the blood but also altered the physical stability as manifested in the in¬ 
creased coagulability of the plasma when heated slightly and the greater 
tendency of the blood to clot when drawn. 
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In common with other animals calves need a relatively large proportion 
of protein in the diet in the early stages of life, tlie proportion needed 
presumably becoming less with advancement of age. Thus Sjollema (15) 
postulated that when older calves are restricted to a milk ration they are 
overfed with protein resulting in physiological disturbances involving 
alterations of the minerals of the serum. If this theory be true, it is 
reasonable to assume that the addition of proteins to a milk ration would 
greatly accelerate the onset of the disturbance of mineral metabolism. 
Contrary to this postulation, the feeding of excessive amounts of casein 
over a period of six montlis to calves of various ages apparently produced 
no marked changes in the mineral constituents of tlie plasma. 

Furthermore, the only ease in which degeneration of any organs could 
be associated wdth high i:>rotein rations is that of E~2()0. Since bacterial 
infection was also involved, the etiology remains com))lieated. Apparently 
the death of the other calves, E~252, E~254 (casein-fed) ajid E~257 (sugar- 
fed) was caused primarily by the presence of indigestible foreign material in 
the alimentary canal. 

Though the results of this experiment are somewhat discordant with 
Sjollema’s theory, it is probable that the quality of the protein as well as the 
quantity should be considered. This i>oint of view is substantiated by the 
results from feeding certain proteins of vegetable origin. Calves fed milk 
rations supplemented with alfalfa bay, the average nutritive ratio of which 
is 1:3.7 in comparison with 1:3.9 for whole milk, revealed no evidence of 
metabolic disturbances (2, 9, 12, 18). On the coiitraiy Kuhlman (7) re¬ 
ported that when cottonseed meal was suspended in milk and fed to young 
calves, death invariably followed 'without any associated evidence of tetany 
(6). When linseed oil meal was fed in a similar manner, death did not 
ensue but the animals became very nervous and excitable. SjolJerna and 
Seekles (16) observed that the administration of large quantities of peanut 
meal or gluten of wheat to cows produced changes in the mineral constitu¬ 
ents in the serum, which disturbance was accompanied by symptoms of 
intoxication. 

That the nature of the protein plays an important role in tetany is 
further evidenced (10) by convulsions produced in dogs fed diets in which 
gliadiii was the sole protein, furnishing 16 per cent or more of the caloric 
intake. Another diet containing casein to the extent of 28 per cent of the 
caloric intake never caused similar reactions. 

The results as a whole do not indicate that milk proteins, casein par¬ 
ticularly, are the primary etiological factor in the abnormal mineral meta¬ 
bolism observed in calves restricted to milk rations. Though in some cases 
high casein consumption was followed by abnormal mineral metabolism, 
evidence that the disturbance was not induced by the milk protein per se 
is deduced from a consideration of (a) the absence, in one case, of several 
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mineral and vitamin supplements from the diet previous to the disturbance 
and the subsequent remedial effects of these supplements, (b) the failure 
of additional casein consumption to accelerate perceptibly the onset of dis¬ 
turbances in mineral metabolism, (c) the inconsistent relationship between 
variations in nitrogen constituents and in mineral content of the ])lasma, 
(d) the pathology, of the digestive tract, common to calves in both major* 
groups and (e) complications from bacterial infections. 

SUMMARY 

1. The responses of two major groups of milk-fed calves, one receiving a 
ration of normal nutritive ratio and tlie other of narrow nutritive ratio, 
were compared. 

2. All cal ves regardIe.ss of supplements possessed a depraved and 
erratic appetite. 

3. The consun)ption of abnormally large amounts of casein by calves did 
not advers(‘iy affect growth or general appearance, but induced lethargy and 
occasionally digestive disturbances. 

4. The most pronounced difference observed in the blood constituents of 
the two groups was in the plasma nitrogen, which was high in the calves re¬ 
ceiving the profcin-snppicmented ration and coinparativeh’ low in the sugar- 
supplemented. 

5. The results do not substantiate the postulate that milk proteins con¬ 
stitute the princij>aJ etiological factor in the disturbance of the mineral 
metabolism of milk-fed calves. 

A (’K NOWLEIXJ MENTS 

The authors are indebted to Dr. W. L. Boyd and Dr. II. C. II. Kernkamp 
of the Division of Veterinary Medicine for diagnostic assistance, autopsies, 
and tissue examinations, and to Dr. M. H. Ilaydak of the Division of 
Entomology for providing the honey fed to one of tlie experimental subjects. 
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“NK^KlNCr’ IN DAIRY CATTLE* 

J>VVI(niT M. SEATIP* 

Kfinsan State College 
AND 

JAY L. LESII 
Iowa State College 

“Nk'kiii*^” is a term sometiiues used by breeders to convey tlie freiieral 
idea that tlie results of some matiiif;: or group of matiiifrs were unexpectedly 
j*:ood. In such a case the sire and dam are said to “nick well.’^ More 
rarely the term may be used to mean that the results were uuex})ectedly 
bad, ill wliich case the mates may be said to have “nicked poorly’^ or “not 
to have nicked well.'’ The term is rarely used in sc ientifii' writinjrs because 
it lacks i»recision and because the situation it is inttmded to describe can 
have arisen from several very dilTerent causes. 

In the first ])lace an offsjirin^^ much better than either parent can 
result merely from the jiart which cliance ])lays in Mendelian se^rei^ation 
and recondiination. Tin* Mendelian laws of inheritance lead to the ex¬ 
pectation that tlie most probable ‘renotyjie of an offs])rin^ will be midway 
between the jrenotyjies of its two ]>arents, but that an individual offsprinj; 
may vary widely in either direction from this expectation. Chance in 
Memlelraii se^»*re^ation and recombination may w’cll he the most jreneral 
cause of what breeders (‘all “nickinjr'’ in eases which concern only one or a 
very few offsprinjr. But becau.se eaidi jramete is an independent sample from 
the jj:enotype of a parent, sampling errors tend to cancel each other in aver¬ 
ages and can rarely (*ause several offspriiui* all to deviate from expectation 
markedly in one direction. 

A se<*ond "enetie. proce.ss which may lead to results breeders mijrht de¬ 
scribe as “nickiijfr” is that tlie genotype of one or both parents may be far 
better (or worse) than is .supposed. Tlie correlaticui between jreiKdype 
and phenotype i.s never |)erfect and for many economically important and 
yihysioloiyically c(mi})lex characteristic's it is apt to be low. A jj:cnoty]>e 
is known only indirectly and imperfectly from the ]>henotype of the indi¬ 
vidual and from the jdienotypes of its offsprinir, ancestors ami c:*c)]lateral 
relative.s. Occasionally an animal’s {jrenc)ty])e will really be much better than 
is estimated and the offsprinjr from matinjr tw^o such animals will delijiht 
the breeder so mucdi that he may call it a c^ase of “nicking” to expre.ss 
vividly his surprise at the result. This is apt to be the main cause of “jiick- 
ing” where the case concerns a set of several full brothers and sisters. In 
such a ease increasing the number of offspring from that one mating would 
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uot tend to decrease the evidences of ‘^nicking/^ as would happen with 
increasing number of olfspring if the cause were merely an unusual result 
of chance in Mendelian segregation and recombination. 

Errors in estimating the genotypes of parents would tend (if random) 
to cancel each other in estimating the average genotype of a number of 
parents, but not all errors in estimating genotypes are raiidoui. For ex¬ 
ample, a group of paternal half sisters are apt to be reared in the same herd 
under much the same conditions. If the special conditions which prevailed 
in that herd have affected producing ability more than is realized by the 
man who is estimating breeding values, the errors in his estimates will tend 
all to be biased in the plus direction (or all in the minus direction) and will 
not cancel each other very effectively with increases in the number of 
sisters involved. Errors in estimating genotypes from phenotypes may thus 
.sometimes lead to nicking,” even when several parents are involved. 

A third possible cause of nicking is that genes in certain combinations 
may have effects very different from their average effects. Devial ions which 
other genes cause in the effect of a given gene are known technically as 
epistatic deviations or joint effects or non-additive combination effects. 
Illustrations of this sort of key-and-lo(‘k interaction are abundant in the 
field of mechanics, where the exact nature of each interaction can be seen. 
In fact the essence of a machine is that its parts are organized so that the 
machine as a whole can do things which its parts couldn’t begin to do 
individually. Animals and plants are exceedingly complex machines and 
non-additive interactions of their genes perhaps may he as important among 
them as in deliberately designed but simpler machines like watches or 
automobiles. However plants and'animals may have been prevented during 
their evolutionary history from incorporating into their gene systems much 
important interaction of this kind because the combinations of genes are 
re-shuffled (within the interbreeding population) with each Mendel ian 
segregation and recombination and for the p^e^se^vation of the species it has 
been necessary that a fairly large proportion of all the new combinations 
be able to function well enough to survive and reproduce. This would have 
led to hea\y' sele<*tion against genes which would produce good results in 
certain special combinations but bad results in most of the combinations in 
which the Mendelian reassortment would throw them. Such genes thus might 
be kept individually so rare that desirable combinations requiring the 
simultaneous presence of several of them would scarcely occur at all in such 
finitely limited populations as dairy breeds. A priori arguments can thus 
be adduced both for and against supposing that epistatic gene interactions 
are important. To determine the truth about this will require actual experi¬ 
ments or at least extensive observations properly interpreted. 

The outward sign of “nicking” from this third cause would be that the 
merit of a sire proved on one group of females would be quite different 
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from liis merit when prove<l on another jyrouj). Or it' several sires were 
involved, their order ot ai)parent merit when proved on females of one group 
miglit be quite different from their order when proved on another group. 
TJiis eonid be an important oecurrenee if it ha])pened often that the cows in 
two or more groups mated to a sire were each genetically much like the other 
cows within the same group but dislinctly diil'ererit from the cows in other 
groups. However there is no effective way of getting groups of cows that are 
genetically uniform within grouj>s hut that are contrasting from grout> to 
group, except by inbreeding in separate families more closely than is 
ordinarily practi<‘ed. Selection and assertive mating are almost powerless 
to achieve any appreciable group separation of this kind when the joint 
effect of two or more genes is involved, because the effect of one gene (A) 
cannot be entirely distinguished from the effe(*t of anotlicr gene (B). It is 
thus doubly imj)ossil)Je to get one group homozygous for A and b and a 
(“ontrasting group hrunozygous for a and B. 

Actual families within a breed usually differ from eacl) other only 
moderately and each has much genetic A^ariability. Because of thi.s, even 
simple two-factor interactions requiring only the joint presence of two genes 
like A and B might i)e wi<lespread in the population and yet the families 
woidd rarely be geneti(*ully uniform enough or contrast with eatd) other 
enough that such nicking’’ would attract much attention. Joint effects 
requiring the simultaneous pn»seii<M* of three or more genes Avould be even 
less likely to attract attention. 

These considerations make it seem unlikely that e])istatic effects, even if 
they wen* known to be abundant and important in the population (and 
that is not clearly demonstrated althoiigh certain special cases are well 
kuoAvn), would often be systematically biased enough to disturb sire ]>roving 
seriously. Yet reports of eases wiiere a sire was x>roved ‘‘good” on 
daughters of one bull but “poor” on daughters of some other bull, are heard 
from time to time among breeders.* 

The present article reports an investigation of the importance of “nick¬ 
ing” as expressed in the milk production and the butterfat ])ercentage of 
dairy cows. The data used were collected for another purpose. The pres¬ 
ent method of testing for “jucking” has not hitherto been applied to this 
end, so far as we know. Perhaps it will be useful in other (*ases. 

SOURCE OF DATA AND METHODB OF INVESTIGATION 

The data used in proving thirteen dairy sires in Kansas Dairy Herd 
Improvement Associations were studied. These sires included seven Hoi- 
steins, three Jerseys, two Ayrshires, and one Guernsey. Each sire had at 
least two groups of daughters when the daughters were grouped according 

* See Heiwir, 33. K., ef aL Nicking in dairy cattle. I’roc. Amer. Soc. An. Prod, for 
1938, pp. 67-72, for »ome cases of the kind that occasionally are found in writings on 
animal breeding. 
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to their maternal j?rajulsires. Members of each j^roup were thus at least 
three-quarter sisters (a few were full sisters) inasniueh as they had the 
same sire and their dams were all by another sire. The number varied from 
group to group. Each sire liad at least two main groups of daughters and 
some of them had several smaller groups ranging in size down to only one 
daughter in a group. The methods of analysis weighted these inequalities 
in group size in su(jh a way as to use all the information in the data without 
bias from variations in size of group. 

All records used had been previously c‘orrected to a mature equivalent 
basis by the Bureau of Dairy Industry. For bulls numbered 1 and 4 the 
records had been converted by the 70, 80 and 90 per cent basis, while retiords 
of the remaining bulls were corrected by the more recent Bureau of Dairy 
Industry factors. The high record of each daughter and of each dam were 
used for all bulls proved except in the case of bulls numbered 7 and 10, for 
whi(;h the average of all records were used. 

Tables I and 2 show the analysis of variance* y)ertaining to differences 
in milk production and in butterfat per<*entage between daughters within 
the various maternal grandsire groups and also between the means of those 
groups. This analysis merely asks of these {lata: Are the differences be¬ 
tween these groups of daughters more than would be expe<*te{l from the 
amount of variation found between daughters which are in the same group? 
Some group differences of this kind would be expected, even if all genes 
interacted additively, since it is hardly possible that all the varitms maternal 
grandsires would have been equal in their breeding values. The dams of 
some groups of daughters would have been higher producers than the 
dams of other groups. This difference in the productive levels of the groups 
of dams would need to be discounted. Only if the group differeni^es be¬ 
tween the daughters were unexplained by the differences in the records of 
their dams would there be evidence of nicking.'^ As one way of discount¬ 
ing the effects of differences between dams, an intermediate index (Index 
!= twice daughter’s record-dam’s record) wiis figured for each daughter 
and dam pair concerned in proving the sire. Then the index thus derived 
was used in place of the daughter’s record in an analysis otherwise just like 
that described in the preceding paragraph. This left the grouping the 
same as when the daughters’ records w^ere used. Again the variance found 
between the groups was compared to the variance found within the groups. 
The results are shown in tables 3 and 4. 

There being some question as to whether in using the index in this 
way errors from Mendelian segregation, from effects of environment, etc., 
would be thrown equally into the mean sejuare between groups and that 
within groups, a third method of analysis, which it was thought would 

* Bee Bnedecor, O. W., 1938. Statistical methods applied to experiments in agrieuL 
ture and biology. Collegiate Press, Inc., Amc^, Iowa. ^ especially pp, 179-307. 
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miniuiize the effects of these errors, was tried. It consisted of subtracting 
from the variance that part which could be explained by the linear regression 
of tlie daughter's record on her dam's record. (For an example of this 
method, see pages 249-252 and table 12.3 of Snedecor, 1938.) That 
analysis was carried out for the two sires having the most daughters and 
the most groups of daughters (sires number 6 and 8) but was not extended 
to the others as it st'emed to give results not very differtmt from those of the 
other two analyses. Table 5 summarizes the results obtained with this 
method. 

TABLE 5 

Results (tf iesU of fiifjnificainoe bt^hnrn dauphtf r r/roaps of sins 0 and S adjusted 
for diffcmices in production <tf dams 
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* The F valiu‘8 for comparison are taken from Tables 1, 2, 3, and 4, 


resi:lts and discussion 

The F values in table 1 show <-onsiderable valuation. For example, 
bull number 1 liad 11 daughters divided in (> groups and the average milk 
})rodu('lion of these groups ranged i»nly from 10,100 pounds to 13,800 pounds. 
TJie mean square (variaiu'e) within groups was 977 as compared to 329 
between groups. A const rust is presented by tiie data c*oncerning Indl 
number 8. The means of the various groups of his daughters range from 
10,800 to 18,400 pounds. The mean square between groups is 3.21 times as 
large as that within groups. The F value wouhl be statistically significant 
(F^-3.07 at the 5 tK*r cent level j if it stood by itself hut we have singled it 
out liere for illustration after we knew that among 12 possibilities bull num¬ 
ber 8 offered the most extreme <*ontrast to bull number 1. Therefore, its 
signifieanee is not definitely establisliecl. For 9 of the 13 bulls the mean 
square between groups exceeds tlie mean square within groups but the differ¬ 
ences are erratic and are not large, except for the two bulls just discussed. 
Table 1 by itself merely hints at the existence of group differences without 
proving them and it does not begin to prove that they are larger than might 
be expected after allowing for the differences between tlie groups of dams. 

When the intermediate index for milk production was used instead of the 
daughter's record, the range increased for most bulls.* The mean square 

* This of couriwi is to be cxpecteil, unless the records of daughter (B) and dnui (M) 
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between groups only exceeded the mean square within groups 5 (instead of 
9) out of 13 times. Again the ratios between the respective mean squares 
were the greatest for numbers 1 and 8 with these showing opposite trends. 
The evidence thus suggests that even the faint hint of group differences 
which table 1 seemed to show may all be explained by observed differences 
between the dams with little (if any) residue left to be ascribed to nicking.^' 

The butterfat percentage of the daughters, grouped according to their 
maternal grandsires, showed variations that appeared in certain cases to be 
rather large (table 2). For example, bull number 6 with 28 daughter 
and 10 groups had group averages ranging from 2.97 per cent to 3.48 per 
cent. Yet the mean square within groups was almost the same as that 
between groups. Numbers 3 and 5 showed unexpectedly uniform group 
averages, each bull having a variance within the groups which would be 
significantly larger than the variance between the group means if the evi¬ 
dence on them stood alone. For each of these sires the groups of daughters 
differed less than would be expected if each group of daughters were a 
random set from a single population. For only 6 out of the 13 sires was the 
variance between groups greater than that wuthin groups. Evidence of 
definite differences between groups was lacking. 

As with milk production, the use of the index for butterfat percentage 
widened the range (table 4) in the means of tlie maternal grandsire groups 
as compared to the range shown when the butterfat per(*entage of only tlie 
daughters was considered. In only 4 cases (sires 1, 2, 6, and 12) out of the 
13 was the value of the mean square betw'eeii the groups greater than that 
within groups. As with milk production the discounting of differences be- 
tw^een dams, as far as the index accomplishes that, makes the evidence for 
group differences appear even scantier than it did wlien the daughters’ 
actual records were used without regard to the records of their dam.s. 
There is no definite indication here of any epistatic “nicking*’ in butterfat 
percentage. 

Theoretical considerations lead us to expect that even if non-additive 
interactions between genes w^ere abundant and important, such outward 
evidences of “nicking” as w^ere being sought here WT)uld not be conspicuous 
in populations bred as dairy cattle usually are. They might still be im¬ 
portant in crosses between breeds or between inbred lines. Hence these 
data tell little about whether non-additive interactions of genes which 
affect milk production and fat percentage are rare or abundant and im¬ 
portant. They do indicate (subject to the limitation that only a few sires 
were studied) that in proving dairy sires with the kind of data usually 

were perfectly correlated. The formula for the index (T) is: I=:2D*-M. Prom the 
well-known formula for the variatio n of a difference it follow s that 
0 I — V 4 : 0 * 1 } + 0*11 "" 2ri>K 021) 

which when 0 D is equal to oM, reduces to; _ 

0 I = oD V5-4ri,M 
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encountered, nicking^’ is not often important enougli that the pedigrees 
of the dams need rensideration if the records of tlie dams are taken into 
account. 

SUMMARY 

The records used to prove 13 bulls in Kajisas Dairy Herd Improvement 
Associations were examined by the analysis <»f variance to see whether there 
were significant differences among the daughters of ea('h bull when the. 
daughters were grouited according to their maternal grandsires. 

For 9 bulls out of 13, the varian<*e in milk ])rodu(‘tirni between groups 
exceeded the variam*e within groups. 

The mean s<iuare for the sire’s index for milk production was larger 
between groups than within groups in only 5 out of 13 cases. 

In 6 out of 13 cases the mean s(piare for butterfat percentage was larger 
between the groups than within the groups. 

As concerns the sire index for butterfat yiercentage, the variance between 
groups exceeded tbe variance within groups in only 4 cases oui of 13. 

Using linear regression to correct daughters’ records for differences in the 
re(.*ords of their dams gave results similar to those secured by the oilier two 
methods. 

Tbe data from these 13 bulls gave iio indication that ‘‘nii^king” is 
generally imjiortaut enough to need much attention wlien jiroving sires. 
Differences between groujis could easily have been due to (diance variation 
in tbe sample of inheritance transmitted by tlie bull, or to differences in the 
environments that affe(*ted tbe different groups of daughters when their 
reconls w'^tc made. 
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Joney, Ei*kles and I^alinei* (10) were ainon^^ the first investigators to 
demonstrate the necessity of vitamin A for the j)roper jiutrition of dairy 
calves. Beclidel, Eckles, and Palmer (1), and Converse and Meigs (3, 4, 
12) submitted further evidence tliat calves i*equire carotene or vitamin A. 
Hart and (Riilbert (9) observed vitamin A deficiency in range cattle under 
natural conditions, (luilbert and Hart ( 7 ) found that about twenty-nine 
niierograms of carot(*ne a.s it exists in alfalfa hay i)er day per kilogram of 
body weight i>rcveiited or cured vitamin A deficiency in cattle. Guiibert, 
Miller, and Hughes (8) working with cattle, sheep, and swine confirmed the 
above findings and r(*])oi‘ted that 25 to 30 micrograms of carotene daily per 
kilogram body weight, or G to 8 niierograms daily of vitamin A was just 
sufficient to prevent night blindness. Kuhlman, Galluj), and Weaver (11) 
found a commercial prejiaration of carotene dissolved in cottonseed oil to be 
an effective source of vitamin A for calves. Soldatenkiv (15) stated that 
feeding carrots to calves apparently accelerated recover}* from respiratory 
diseases and built up resistance to infecti(m. 

In connection with investigations at the Pcuusylvania Experiment Sta¬ 
tion (5) calves have been observed to become blind and to exhibit other 
symptoms of vitamin A d<*ficiency while receiving levels of carotene intake 
(from timothy hay) in excess of that stated by Guiibert and Hart (7). 
Further investigations were, therefore, undertaken with the object of secur¬ 
ing additional information regarding the carotene re<pureinents of growing 
dairy cattle and to study the utilization of carotene from different sources 
of feed stuffs. 

METHOD OF ESTIMATING THE CAKOTENE CONTEXT OF FE1:DSTUFFS 

For the determination of carotene in the feedstuffs the Struve modifi¬ 
cation of the Guiibert method (6) was used. This method differed from the 

Beceivod for publication June 28, 1039, 

1 Authorized for publication on June 23, 1939, as paper No. 911 in the Journal Series 
of the Pennsylvania Agricultural Experiment Station. The data presented in this paper 
are taken from a thesis submitted by Ruel E. Ward to tbc Graduate School of The Penn¬ 
sylvania State College in partial fulfillment of requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 
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Guilbert procedure in that half saturated methyl alcoholic-potassimn hy¬ 
droxide was used for the digestion and saponification, and also in tliat abso¬ 
lute methyl alcohol was added to the ethyl ether solution and then the ether 
evaporated off on a water bath at 65*^ C. instead of evaporated to dryness in 
vacuo as in the Guilbert method. The final petroleum ether solution of 
carotene was compared to a standard potassium dichroniate solution. 

In order to check on the accuracy of this method of carotene estimation, 
biological assays were also made on a number of samples of the hays. The 
results indicated a satisfactory agreement between the values obtained by 
the two methods of assay. 

GROWTH OF CALVES RECEIVING DIFFERENT LEVELS OF CAROTENE INTAKE 

The object of this phase of the investigation was to compare the effect 
of different levels of carotene intake on the growth and well-being of young 
calves. Grade Holstein calves (ten bulls and three heifers) were used as 
the experimental subjects. Mow-burned brown alfalfa hay containing only 
1.3 micrograms of carotene and dehydrated alfalfa containing 65 micro¬ 
grams of carotene per gram were used as sources of carotene. These Imys 
were mixed in such proportions that mixtures containing 1.3, 4, 0, 17, and 
65 micrograms of carotene per gram were available for the feeding tests. 

The calves were housed in a modern barn which w^as equipped with a 
heating and ventilating system. This equipment made it possible to main¬ 
tain fairly uniform experimental conditions throughout the winter months, 
and prevented barn temperatures lower than 28° F. During the summer 
months the calves were tunied out in a dry lot for several hours each day, 
A concentrate mixture, made up of feeds of low vitamin A content, but con¬ 
taining 11.3 per cent digestible crude protein and 69.9 per cent total digesti¬ 
ble nutrients was used. The constituents were wheat bran, Banner*' oat 
feed, barley, linseed oil meal, molasses, salt, and irradiated yeast. All calves 
were fed whole milk during the first three weeks on experiment, after which 
skimmilk was fed. The concentrate mixture was supplied to the animals 
according to their appetites. Water and salt were supplied ad libitum. The 
hay was kept before the calves at all times, but the animals were usually 
40 to 50 days old before appreciable amounts were consumed. 

The carotene contents of the various hay mixtures fed as well as gains 
in body weight of the respective animals are shown in figure 1. While gain 
in weight of the animals was the chief criterion used to determine adequacy 
of carotene intake, close observations were made for other symptoms of 
Titamin A deficiency. The carotene content of the blood serum was run at 
two-week intervals. The Palmer method as modified by Connor (2) and 
later by White and Gordon (16) was used for these blood carotene determi¬ 
nations. 
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DATA 

In order to conserve space, the data obtained in tliis phase of the investi¬ 
gation have been reduced to graphic fonn and arc presented in figure 1. 



DISCUSSION 

Examination of the data presented in figure 1 sliow clearly that increases 
of carotene intiike within the limits of this experiment did not result in 
increased growtli of the calves. Even at levels of intake much below the 
reported mininium the growth continued normal for some time and was not 
greatly affected until the avitaminasis A reached an advanced stage. This 
may suggest that decreased growth rate frequently reported may be caused 
by intestinal, resjiiratory or other disturbances which so frequently accom¬ 
pany vitamin A deficiency. The average growth rate of two calves (Calves 
448 and 450) which received the liay containing (>5 micrograms of carotene 
per gram was no greater tliaii the growtli rate of calves (Calves 445 and 
453) which received the hay containing only 1.3 micrograms, although this 
latter liay supplied only 4 to 8 microgram.s of carotene per pound body 
weight per day. Several of the calves that received the carottme poor hay 
exhibited otlier symptoms of vitamin A deficiency. Di.stinct papillitis was 
observed in the eyes of calves 445 and 453 when they were several months 
of age. Calf 453 developed night blindness when approximately six months 
of age and calf 445 manifested several of the spasms wliieh occasionally 
accompany vitamin A deficiency. Calf 452 was given from 0.6 to 0.8 gram 
of fortified cod liver oil daily and calf 451 was given from 0.6 to 0.8 gram 
of a carotene supplement for several montlis after they were placed on 
experiment. These supplements raised the vitamin A intake of the two 
calves to an equivalent of 10 to 12 micrograms of carotene per pound body 
weight per day. When these supplements were discontinued, calf 452 be¬ 
came pennanently blind in about eleven weeks and calf 451 developed a 
severe nervous disorder. The administration of the carotene concentrate 
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at this time was not effective in promoting any noticeable improvement in 
the condition of calf 451 while calf 452 did show a slight improvement in 
general condition. 

With the exception of calf 435 which did not eonsimie much hay (0.6 
pound per 100 pounds body weight per day), the hay with only 4 micro- 
grams of carotene per gram was just as satisfactory as hays of higher caro¬ 
tene content in preventing vitamin A deficiency and in promoting growtli. 
For these calves this hay supplied approximately twenty micrograma of 
carotene per pound live weight per day. No immediate benefit was observed 
as the result of feeding hays of higher carotene content. 

Calves 445, 453, 451, and 452, that received the hay containing only 1.3 
micrograras of carotene per gram, always maintained less than .01 milligram 
of carotene per 100 cc. of blood serum. When calves 451 and 452 received 
their respective vitamin A supplements, the blood serum contained .01 to 
.015 milligram carotene per 100 cc. sermn. Calves 443 and 446 had hlootl 
serum values ranging from .01 to .02 milligram when fed hay containing 
4 micrograuis of carotene per gram. In the case of those calves fed hays 
with higher carotene content, the minimum blood value was .02 milligram 
per 100 cc, of serum. It is of interest to note that the blood serum value 
of calf 435 dropped to approximately .0025 milligram per 100 cc. When 
hay containing 17 micrograms per gram was fed, the blood carotene rose 
very rapidly to a level of .03 milligram per 100 cc. of serum. The blood 
serum of all calves usually dropped appreciably for the first few weeks after 
birth. After this period there was a general increase in blood serum caro¬ 
tene as the age advanced even at minimum levels of carotene feeding, 

AVAILABILITY OF CAROTENE PROM DIFFERENT SOURCES 

This phase of the investigation was designed with the view of determin¬ 
ing the biological value of carotene from different plant sources. In these 
studies, twelve Holstein and seven Guernsey calves were used as experi¬ 
mental subjects. These animals were so distributed in the different experi¬ 
mental groups as to permit a comparison of the carotene requirements of the 
two breeds. 

The concentrate mixture used was identical with that employed in the 
previous experiment. All but three of the calves received whole milk dur¬ 
ing the first few weeks of the experiment, after which they received skim- 
milk luitil approximately five months of age. Three calves, two Holstein 
and one Guernsey, were changed to skimmilk within a few days after birth. 
Two of these were supplied with a commercial carotene supplement and one 
calf was supplied with fortified cod liver oil The following feedstiifls were 
used as sources of carotene: alfalfa hay, timothy hay, alfalfa molasses silage, 
corn silage, yellow corn meal, and carotene concentrate (carotene in cotton¬ 
seed oil). A fortified cod liver oil was also fed as a source of vitamin A. 
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When* the amount of hay fed was Jimited or where no hay was fed addi> 
tioiial roiigha<;(e was supplied to the calves in the form of beet pulp or wheat 
straw. An attempt was made to keep the calves growing and in the best 
possible state of health. All animals were weighed at weekly intervals and 
these weights were used in calculating the carotene and the food recjuire- 
ments of tlie respective animals for the suc<*eeding week. 

In these studies, changes in the fundus of the eye were used as a criterion 
of vitamin A defieiency, Tliese changes were observed by means of an oph- 
tlialmoscope used according to the procedure reported hy Moore (1:3, 14). 
Following a period in whi('h the calves received a sub-miuimal vitamin A 
intake, ])apillitis as well as otlier changes in tlie <*yes aj)peared. These 
changes could he readily detected as they ai)peared but some difficulty was 
expei-ienced in determining just when the (*.alf was again receiving sufficient 
vitamin A. It had been observed in earlier work at this station (5) that 
the pupil of tiie (ralf^s eye beeame dilated and lost its ability to contract on 
exposure to a bright light when the animal had been i-eceiving a vitamin A 
deficient diet. Wlieji suffin'ienl carotene or vitamin A was sn])])lied to such 
calves, tin? puj)il usually recovereil its ability to coiitra{*t. Tlierefore, in 
these studies, tlie dilation of the pupil was also used as a measure of vita¬ 
min A deficiency. In addition, the appearance of night Idindness, digestive 
disturbances, res])iratory disturbances, and the carotene of the blood were 
considered in evaluating results. 

The calve.s were snppli<Ml carotene from one of the above mentioned 
sources at a definite level for .several weeks. If no deficiency was noted the 
level of carotene intake was lowered progressively until a deficiency was 
observed. Tlie level of carotene intake was tbthi raised progressively until 
the defiiueney symi>toms disappeared. 

RESULTS 

The data obtained concerning the requirement of individual calves for 
carotene from the different sources have been summarized and are presented 

TABLE 1 

Level of carotene intake above whieh vo sinnpiuvu of vitamin A 
deficiency were oh.s< rved 

body weight daily 

Guernsey 

21 
15 


33 

13 
19 

* Calculated by assunung one U*S.P. unit equal to 0.6 gamma of carotene. 


F<H?dstuflf 


Micrograins per xiou 
Holstein 


Timothy hay. 

Alfalfa hay . 

Alfalfa molasses silage 

Corn silage . 

Carotene concentrate. 

Yellow corn meal .^. 

Fortified cod liver oil^ (vitamin A) 
Fortified cod liver oil plus hay* 


19 

14 

33 

17 

11 

38 

13 

23 
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in table 1. TJje data are expressed as the number of micrograms of caro¬ 
tene per pound body weight per day required to cure or to prevent vita^nin 
A deficiency. The mierograms of vitamin A from fortified cod liver oil are 
calculated from the manufacturers guaranteed minimum by assuming that 
one U.S.P. unit is equal to 0.6 gamma of carotene. 

In table 2 the amounts of carotene in the blood serum of the above calves 
while receiving the various carotene intakes are presented. 

TABLE 2 

Blood srrum carotene in relation to carotene Intake 


Mean blood ncM'um carotene** 


Daily carotene intake*** . 

5-10 1 

10-15 

j 15-20 i 

20-30 

30-50 

. .... 

50-400 

Source of carotene 

j 


i I 




Timothy hay .. 

Trace j 

.005 

.008 1 

.015 



Alfalfa hay . 

Trace : 

.006 

1 .008 1 

.015 

.03 

.03-.22 

Alfalfa molasses silage . 


.004 

I ,014 . 

.015 

.01 


Corn silage . 


.005 

i .006 

.008 1 



Carotene concentrate . i 

Trace 

.009 





Yellow corn meal . i 



.014 ‘ 

] 



Fortified cod liver oil . 


.005 

; .01 




Fortified cod liver oil plus hay . j 

i 

.003 

; .005 . 




Average of all feeds . I 

Trace i 

,0053 

1 .008 ; 

.014 ! 

.02 

.03-.22 


** Mgms. per 100 ec. serum. 

*** Micrograms per pound body weight. 

In eight cases (four Holsteins and four Guernseys) respiratory^ and 
intestinal disturbances appeared when calves were receiving sufficient caro¬ 
tene to prevent papillitis. The foilr Holstein calves made a favorable re¬ 
covery when their carotene intakes were increased by only a few (5~15) 
micrograms daily. Two of the Guernsey calves also recovered completely 
when given increased amounts of carotene. On the other hand when the 
remaining two Guernsey calves were treated with Bismo-Pepsol compound, 
they failed to recover. An autopsy on one of the latter calves revealed a 
severe fibrinous pleurisy accompanied by a purulent exudate in the pleural 
cavity. In the more acute areas of inflannnatioii numerous areas of emphy¬ 
sema were present. In the areas with a pneumonia of longer duration there 
were many abscesses. The intestines were full of foexi and did not appear 
to be inflamed although the calf manifested a severe case of diarrhea. It 
may be significant that at about the same time a number of pure bred calves 
in the College herd developed a similar type of intestinal and re.spiratory 
disorder when only a few days of age. A study of the rations of the dams 
of these calves indicated that a deficiency of carotene might be responsible, 
Following these observ^ations a commercial carotene concentrate was adminis¬ 
tered to all calves during the first few weeks of their lives with favorable 
results. 
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The carotene requirements of some of the calves appeared to be slightly 
higher in cold than in mild or moderate weather. In the case of four Hol¬ 
stein calves and one Guernsey calf maintained at minimum levels of caro¬ 
tene intake, it was observed that these animals showed increased evidence of 
vitamin A deficiency following a cold spell and that marked improvement 
followed when the weatlier again moderated. More marked evidence of this 
increased requirement might have been observed had the ex[)ei‘imental barn 
not been equij>ped wdth a heating and ventilating system which made it 
possible to maintain a temperature arouml 50° F. during the winter. The 
barn temperature never droj)]>{*d below 28° F. and seldom went above 60° 
F. except in the summer months. 

Observations made on some of the calves indicated the presence of a mild 
vitainin A deficiency between the time when the wliole milk feeding was dis¬ 
continued and when appreciable amounts of liay were consumed. One (;alf 
was siipi>lied w'ith the carotene supplement and another was supplied wnth 
fortified cod liver oil during this period. These calves showed some evidence 
of belter liealth during this period than those that received no supplement. 
However, no j)ermarient benefit from this supplementation was observed as 
tlie calves receiving hay alone seemed to be in about as good condition at 
the age of four months as those whh^h had received the supplement. 

DLSCtJSSION OF RESULTS 

The data obtained in these stialies reveal wide variations in the carotene 
intake necessary to protect tlifferent animals against vitainin A deficiency. 
The requirements of some animals appear to be much higher than others 
even when consuming similar rations. Some of the animals on timothy liay 
were apparently protect< h 1 by a daily intake of 14 micrograms of carotene 
per pound body weight, whereas others required 16 mierograms. Similar 
results were obtained with other feedstuffs with the exception that as the 
biological value of the carotene in a feedstuff increases the range apparently 
becomes narrower. Similar variations were also observed in the amounts 
of carotene from different carriers necessary to i)revent the symptoms of 
vitamm A deficiency. These results <»an be better umlerstotxi by examining 
table 1 which summarizes these data. Of the various sources of vitamin A 
tested the carotene con(*eiitrate appears to be the most efficient source as 
levels of 11 micrograms of carotene protected all animals (»xcopting one 
Guernsey. The fortified cod liver oil and the alfalfa hay were almost as 
efficient. With timothy hay as the carrier the requirements were appreci- 
ably higher, an intake of 19 mierograms being necessary for all the animals. 
The carotene of corn silage and of corn meal was utilized as efficiently as 
that of timothy lia.A'. The requirement for the carotene from alfalfa mo¬ 
lasses silage was much higher, a level of 33 micrograms being necessary for 
complete protection in all animals. 
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In any attempt to explain the above variations in experimental results, 
several possibilities su^r^?est themselves. Apparently there is a wide vari¬ 
ation in the ability of the animals to utilize the carotene from the same 
source. This beitig the case, one would also expect a wide variation in the 
ability of the animals to use the carotene from different sources, A study of 
the blood carotene values and a general study of the problem indicates this 
to be at least ])art of tlie explanation. It appears logical to assume that 
some of the substances in alfalfa silage measured as beta carotene were caro¬ 
tene degradation fractions or other related pigments that have no biological 
value. The data show that the carotene requirements from these sources 
were higher than from other carotene carriers. It is also conceivable that 
part of these pigments may have been carried into the blornl and were 
measured there as carotene. 

An unexpected result was obtained with the fortified cod liver oil, in 
that the requirement appeared to be lower when the oil was fed with little 
or no roughage than when it was fed with roughage. These result.s may have 
been caused by an increased rumination as well as other digestive activity 
following the feeding of roughage of poor quality. This increased riuinna- 
tion may have resulted in the destruction of part of the vitamin A of the 
cod liver oil before its passage into the absorptive mechanism of the ImmIv. 

The data on blood carotene (table 2) indicate that when the serum caro¬ 
tene falls below 0.01 milligram per 100 cc. of serum marked symptoms of 
vitamin A deficiency are likely to develop at an early date. However, when 
the serum carotene drops below this value it is difficult to estimate carotene 
with a satisfactory degree of accuracy. When the value is 0.02 milligram or 
highei*, the animal is usually receiving sufficient carotene for normal growth 
and well-being. Results obtained in treating intestinal and respiratory dis¬ 
eases indicate that the optimum requirement may be a few micrograms 
greater than indicated by the appearance of the eye. It also seems that a 
lowered vitality due to a vitamin A deficiency may have a bearing on the 
susceptibility of calves to scours and pneumonia. The results, however, 
show that intakes more than a few micrograms higher than indicated as 
sufficient hy the appearance of the eye are of no further immediate use to 
the calf so far as growth is concerned. Higher intakes of carotene, on the 
other hand, may result in greater storage of vitamin A in the body tissues. 

A comparison of tiie data on the two breeds (table 1) indicates that the 
Guernseys have a slightly higher carotene requirement than the Holsteins, 
but the difference between the breeds is much less than the differences be¬ 
tween individuals within the breeds. In a few instances Holsteins appear 
to have the higher requirements, but the reverse is more often the ease. 
When a fortified cod liver oil was used as the source of vitamin A, the vita¬ 
min A requirements of the Guernseys were no higher than those of the 
Holsteins. 
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SUMMARY 

The data obtained in this series of studies sliow that the minimum caro¬ 
tene requireimmt of growing calves is eleven mierograms per day per i)ound 
body weight. This level of carotene intake was sufficient to maintain growth 
and to prevent the usual vitamin A deficfiem'V symptoms. The adecjuacy of 
this amount of carotene, how’ever, depends UjRm the soui'ce of supply of 
carotene. "While it appears desirable that the intake should be considerably 
above this amount it was surj)rising to find that increases above that level 
did not result in marked improvmnent in growth rate. 

The order of availability of earotene to calves from the various sources 
studied is as follows: 1. Carotene concentrate, 2. Alfalfa hay, 3. Corn 
silage, 4. (‘orn meal, o. Timothy hay, and 6. Alfalfa molasses silage. 
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STUDIES ON THE COMPOSITION OF BOVINE BLOOD. H. SEA™ 
SONAL VARIATIONS IN TUB LEVEL OF MAGNESIUM IN 
THE BLOOD PLASMA OP GROWING DAIRY CALVES 

C. W. DUNCAN, C. C. LIGHTFOOT, and C. F. HUFFMAN 

From thf Chemistry Section and Section of Dairy Husbandry of the Michigan 
Agricultural Kxyerimeni Station, East Lansing, Michigan 

In a papor (4) it was shown that tlie magnesium content of the 

blood plasma of growing dairy calves sliowed fairly close agreement from 
month to month and a definite tendency to increase from birtli to eighteen 
months of age. The mean of 2,286 magnesium det(*rminations was 2.414 ±: 
0.005 mg. per 100 ec. of plasma. In connection with the foregoing statistical 
presentation it seemed of interest to rearrange these same observed values, 
without respect to age, into tin* respective calendar mouths in which they 
were taken and rt'-examine them with particular reference to the influence 
of the seasons of the year where the conditions of feeding and management 
were und(*r control. 

A snrv(*y of the literature discloses an ever-increasing interest in the 
close relationships b<4wf‘en nuim'rons pr<K*esses in the animal body and the 
human organism with changes of st*a.son. That certain dis<'ases occur more 
frequently in llie transitional periods of spring and fall liave be(‘n jmoved 
by statistics, Ritzanan and Benedict (9), after a coni])lete stirvey of the 
literature on standard m(4ab(4ism experiments on st(‘<‘rs and cows, came to 
tlie conclusion that some factors connected with season exert a dominant 
j’oh* in stimulating tiu? metabolism of tJie ti.ssues. Tlie results of tli<‘ir own 
work with steers and cows liave .shown conclusively, that in every instance 
the basal metabolism dropped during the latter part <»f danuary and con¬ 
tinued through ^lareli and that a high levtd of metiibolism occurred during 
late May, June and July. 

Weaver and Matthews (14) found that the fat test was highest during 
tlie first lialf of winter, gradually declined to the second half of summer, 
and tliori increased rapidly in the fall. The relations between tlie season of 
the year and the percentage of fat in milk have been reported by numerous 
other investigators and the literature lias b(‘en summariz(*d by Hays (5). 
They have all concurred in the opinion that regardless of when lactation 
begins, the percentage of fat followed a curve for the year, being low’ost in 
Juno and July and gradually rising to the higliest percentage during De¬ 
cember and January. Regan and Richardson (8) found changes in the 
composition and the physico-chemical characteristics of milk when a state of 
positive heat balance was reached which probably resulted from blood 
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changes instituted to facilitate lieat disposal inasmuch as the blood is the 
ultimate source of the milk constituents. A close inverse correlation between 
the environmental temperature and the x)ercentage of butt(u*fat in cows 
milk was reported by Brooks (3). 

Rosenkranz (10) observed that the thyroids of young cattle kept in stalls 
out of contact with sunshine exhibited a marked increase in parencliyma 
and a diminished number of follicles w^hile cattle o\it on pasture, getting 
plenty of sunshine, had normal thyroids, well filled follicles and little paren¬ 
chyma. Seidell and Fenger (11) reported that the averag(i iodine content 
of the healthy thyroid gland of cattle was about three times as large during 
the months from June to November as during the months from December 
to May. R. II. van Gelder (13) found that the liomoglobin and red cells in 
the blood of Swiss mountain cattle increased in the summer but McCay (7) 
reported that the hemoglobin, iron and total phosphorus of the blood of 
milking cows was not influenced by summer sunshine or pasture. Kronacher 
and associates (6) state that the total solids of the blood of cows increased 
by about 10 per cent during the summer nionths. Suomalainen (12) made 
the interesting observation that during the mouth of January, when hedge¬ 
hogs are in deep hibernation, the magnesium content of the serum increased 
markedly (from 3.20 mg. to 5.43 mg.) with a corresx>ondiag decrease in the 
ratio of calcium to magnesium. 

The object of the present paper is to report results which add substantia¬ 
tion from a chemical and statistical standpoint to the cyclic influence of tin? 
astronomical seasons of the year on the amount of magnesium present in the 
blood plasma of the growing boviin?. So far as we are aware the eff(*ct of the 
seasons on the changes in concentration of plasma magnesium of the growing 
calf has been nowhere reported. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Tlie basic data used in this paper are derived from experiments whi(*h 
were previously described so that a detailed statement of the general condi¬ 
tions of the experiment need not be repeated (4). P^or the present purposes, 
we have disregarded the effect of age on the level of magnesium in the blood 
plasma of the growing bovine and have regrouped and re-examined the same 
basic data according to the calendar months of the year. The pertinent 
features of the experiment may be summarized as follows: 1. during a period 
of three years, 2,286 magnesium determinations were made on the blood 
plasma of 107 normal dairy calves from birth to 18 months of age, 2. of tlie 
107 calves, 47 were males and were removed from the experiment by the time 
they were six months of age, and 3. the calves received the following rations, 
depending upon their age, (a) whole milk, (b) skim milk, a mixture of corn 
and oats, alfalfa hay, (c) corn and oats, alfalfa hay, silage, and (d) pasture. 
All calves received the above standard rations fed in accordance to their 
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iluiividual needs; tliorefore, imder-nutrition and Jiutritional doficieneies 
were not involved in this investigation. The distribution of the birth dates 
are presented in table 1. 

TABLE 1 



Pisirihu!ion of hirth dates 

of JOT dairy calves 

Vy movih 


Month 

i Number 

Month 

1 Number 

Month 

N umber. 

Jan, 

3 

May 

6 

Sept. 

9 

Feb. 

9 

J line 

5 

Oct. 

19 

March 

15 

July 

10 

Nov. 

10 

April 

8 

Aug. 

10 

Dec. 

3 


In order to ijivestigate the influence of seasonal changes during the year, 
records of nioteorological conditions were obtained from the IT. >S. Weather 
Bureau Station, East Lansing, for the years under consideration, together 
with some normal mean values for each month since the year 1864, and are 
summarized in tal)Ie 2. The college is situated at longitude 84° 20 W., and 
at latitude 42" 44' N., and at an altitude of 863 feet above sea-level. It was 
thought that if meteorological factors did affect tlie ('oncentration of plasma 
magnesium, a correlation between one or more of these factors and the level 
of magnesium might be evident. 



FIO. 1. Dots represent the mean monthly magnesium values of normal e^ilves actually 
found and show the goodness of fit to the straight lines obtained from all of the experi* 
mental data in each six-month period by the method of least squares. 
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RESULTS 

The experimental data available for the present ))aper were reduced by 
common statistical methods and recorded in table 3 and supplemented with 
a graph (Fig. 1). The data presented in table 3 were derived from 2,286 
determinations of magne^sium in the blood plasma of normal dairy calves 
during the first 18 months of life and show the total number of determh 
nations made in eacdi calendar month during the jieriod of investigatiou. 
The table also presents the mean magnesium value and its probable error, 
expressed as milligrams per 100 ce. of blood plasma, the minimum and maxi¬ 
mum value, the standard deviation, probable error, and coefficient of vari¬ 
ation for each calendar month. 

The mean values in table 3 were derived fj*om a frequency distribution 
table in which the data were classified into 23 classes with an interval of 
0.10 mg. between each class. In figure 1, tlie dots represent the mean plasma 
magnesiiuri values actually found and show the goodmess of fit to the straight 
lines obtained from all the experimental data in each six-month period by 
the metluxl of least s(iuares. TJie computed limits of the band of normality 
(broken lines) for t]i(‘ first six months of the year are ± 0.366 mg. and 

0.389 mg. for tlu^ last half of the year. The equations for both of the 
lines art" also included in tlie graph. 

TABLE 3 

27i<' influrnce of ann^on on thr lerfl of moprifnium in the blood plasma of 107 




normal dairy calvc 

.V 




Month 

I Det(‘rrni- 
natioii 

j M(*an 

Min. 

Max. 

R.D. 

! P.E. 

i C.V. 


1 no. 

milliyrains pt r WO ec. plasma 


% 

Jan. 

i 195 

2.451^-0.015 

1.87 

.3.30 

0.320 

0.216 

1.3.05 

Pel). 

193 

2.481+0.010 

1.67 

3.27 

0.820 

0.216 

12.89 

Mar. 

190 

2.455 + 0.019 

1.67 

3.71 

0.378 

0.255 

15.40 

Apr. 

, 191 

2.470 ±0.017 

1.69 

3.45 

0.352 

0.237 

14.24 

May 

189 

2.270 (U*17 

3.67 

3.45 

0.344 

0.232 

1,5.11 

June 

. i 178 

2.258 + 0.022 

1.05 

3.60 

0.437 

' 0.295 

19.37 

July 

: 174 

2.262 + 0.019 

1.62 

3,05 

0.380 

! 0.256 

. 16.80 

Aug. 

i 191 

2.3(55 + (>.019 

1.70 

3.03 

0.395 

! 0.266 

i 16.70 

Bept. 

194 

2.392 + 0.019 

1.63 

3.60 

0.,399 

0.269 

; 16.68 

Oct. 

i 194 

, 2.455 + 0.018 

1.82 

3,71 

0.380 

0.256 

I 15.46 

Nov, 

, i 198 

2.547 + 0.017 

1,90 

3.74 

0.363 

0.245 

i 14.25 

Doc. 

1 199 

1 _ 

: 2.519 + 0.017 j 

1.84 

3,83 

0.363 

0.245 

1 14.40 

Combined 

. 1 228(5 

i 2.414 ±0,005 

1.82 ! 

3.83 

0.378 

0.255 

1 15,65 


In table 4 the results of the method of analysis of variance have been 
tabulated to show the significance of the difference between any two month 
means. The methods used for the determination of the standard error and 
the probable error in table 3 are of such a nature that they include all of tlie 
causes of variation. The method of the analysis of variance is based on the 
fact that the total variation is the result of various factors, some of which 
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are known and can be eliminated. In this case the variance due to between 
month means has been eliminated and the difference or the amount of vari¬ 
ance which cannot be accounted for is assigned to the experimental error. 
The degrees of freedom for total sum of squares are equal to the total num¬ 
ber of observations less one; the degrees of freedom for the sum of between 
month means are equal to the number of months less one ; and the remaining 
degrees of freedom are the degrees of freedom for error. 

TABLE 4 


Analysis of varianct. pertaining to the effect of season on plasma magnesium 


Source of 

i Degrees of 

Sums of 

Variance 

Experimental 

variation 

j freedom 

squares 

error 

Total. 

Between month 

. ' 2285 

33,035.9484 

14.4577 



means . 

n 

2,252.4309 

204.7664** 


i 3.679 class units 

Within means . 

2274 

30,783.5175 

13.5372 

i 

i .3679 


* Significant at the 1 per cent point. 


t —table for between month means^ 


1 Jan, 

Feb. 

Mar. 


May 

June 

July 

Aug. ' Sept. 

Get. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. ! . 



1 

4.66 

5.06 

4.93 

2.30 



2.59 


Feb. 1 . 




5.45 

5.83 

5.70 

3.09 

2.38 


. 


Mar. ! . 




4.74 

5.13 

5.00 

2.39 

i ... 

... 

2.46 


Apr. i . 



i 

5.14 

5.53 

5.39 

2.79 

; 2.08 


2.06 

. 

May . 4.66 

5.45 

4.74 

; 5.14 



. 

2.36 

3.09 

4.76 

7.24 

6.50 

June . 5.06 

5.83 

5.13 

; 5.53 




2.79 

, 3.51 

5.16 

7.61 

6.87 

July . 4.93 i 

5.70 

! 5.00 

' 5.39 


. 


2.67 

: 3.38 

5.02 

7.46 

! 6.74 

Aug. 2.30 1 

3.09 

I 2.39 

i 2.79 ! 

2.36 

2.79 

2.67 



2.40 

4.88 I 

i 4.13 

Sept. . ! 

2.38 


j 2.08 

s.oii ’ 

3.51 

3.88 


1 . 

. 

4.17 ! 

i 3.42 

Oct. i . ! 



1 . 

4.76: 

5.16 

5.02 

2.40 

i ... . i 


2.48 1 


Nov . ; 2.59 i 

. i 

2.46 

; 2.06 

7.24 1 

7,61 

7.46 

4.88 

' i,i7 \ 

2.48 ; 

.... . i 

. 

Doc. 1 . 



! . 

6.50 

6.87 

6.74 

4.13 

3.42 i 

. ' 




1 Odds for various values of t. 

2.0 = 21:1 3.0= .369: 1 4.0= 15,772:1 

2.5 = 80: 1 3.5 = 2,149: 1 4.-5 = 147,058; 1 


For the statistical interpretation of the problem, the significance of the 
difference between any two month means can be found by noting the ratio 
of these differences to the standard error of these differences which have 
been computed by using the experimental error as the estimate of the stand¬ 
ard deviation of the parent from which these samples came. If the ratio 
was such that it indicated significant difference, the value was recorded in 
table 4. The resulting t values are listed for the 5 per cent level of signifi¬ 
cance. Values greater than 2.576 are highly significant for the 1 per cent 
level, therefore, any ratio greater than 2.576 indicates a highly significant 
difference between month means. From an inspection of this table the sta¬ 
tistical significance between any two month means can be evaluated by 
noting the size of the nuniber which lies at the intersection of any two given 
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inontlis. For example, it can be readily seen that the means of January and 
February are not sij^nificantly different from eaeli other, but upon further 
inspection the number 4.(iG lies at the intersection of January and May. 
The size of the number indicates the si‘»‘nij6cance of the difference between 
the mean of January and tbe mean of May. At tlie bottom of the table a 
few values have been included to indicate the odds against the occurrence 
of such a difference due to chance. The value 4.66 indicates, therefore, that 
there is only one chance in over 147,058 times of this difference not being 
real. It is of interest to ])oint out that the magnesium values for the months 
of May to August, inclusive, are significantly lower tlian the other months of 
the year, whereas the value for November is significantly higher than the 
other months of the year except December and February. 


DISCUSSION 

From an examination of the results obtained by the repeated determina¬ 
tion of magnesium in the blood plasma of growing dairy calves and recorded 
in table 3, it is evident that the amounts of this element in the blood during 
the months of May to September, inclusive, were definitely lower than in the 
other months of the year. It is also of importance to point out that the 
magnesium dropped abruptly during May and continued to deedine to lower 
levels during June and July before the trend was reversed and the concen¬ 
tration gradually increased to a maximum in November. These changes are 
marked in view of the fact that all of the mean values for the months of 
May to Se]>tember, inclusive, are below the mean value for all observations 
(2.414 ± 0.005 mg.), and that all of the mean values for the months of 
November to April, inclusive, are above the mean value for all observations. 
The magnesium values during the fall and winter months were distinctly 
less variable than the values during the spring and summer months both in 
respect to standard deviation and coefficient of variation and undoubtedly 
reflect the influence of the same factor or factors which determined the 
decline in the mean. The greatest variability of standard deviation and 
coefficient of variation occurred during elune. 

Allcroft and Green (1), liowever, found that Hereford cattle running on 
pasture all the year round showed a seasonal variation in serum magnesium 
from a maximum in August to a minimum in December. Their winter 
values were frequently loss than one-half of the summer values, the extreme 
range being from 2.8 mg. to 0.5 mg. per 100 cc. The addition of magnesium 
oxide to the mineral mixture appeared to alleviate the acuteness of the fall 
in serum magnesium from October to December but did not abolish it 
entirely. 

The straight lines in figure 1, which have been obtained from all of the 
experimental data in each six-month period by the method of least squares, 
illustrate the general path of plasma magnesium throughout the calendar 
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year. This decline and increase in plasma magfiiesium is particularly strik¬ 
ing; ill view of the fact that some of the values were obtained from calves 
which did not have access to sunligrht. The results are also esiiecially sijor- 
nificant because they were obtained from calves offered a variety of rations, 
at all seasons of the year, so that the fluctuations observed in the blood mag¬ 
nesium are not referable to seasonal changes in the ration. The distribution 
of birth dates shown in table 1 also indicates that all types of rations were 
being fed. The abrupt drop in plasma magnesium during May occurred 
irrespective of the type of ration that the calves were receiving and irrespec¬ 
tive of the age of the calves and was much more pronounced than the up¬ 
ward trend during tlie summer and fall months. An examination of the 
general trend of the curve suggests a striking parallelism in the concentra¬ 
tion of magnesium to changes in season. Periods of high and periods of low 
concentrations not attributable to age or to the ingestion of food arc defi¬ 
nitely indicated by the curve. 

When the mean monthly magnesium values obtained in this investigation 
were plotted against the monthly composited meteorological values obtained 
by the U. S. Weather Bureau, it was found that an inverse linear relation¬ 
ship existed between the plasma magnesium in the growing bovine and the 
mean temperature, actual hours of sunshine and rainfall, respectively. A 
direct linear correlation, however, was found to exist between the magnesium 
values and the values for barometric pressure ami relative humidity. Thus 
a comparison of the meteorological values in table 2 and the mean monthly 
magnesium values in table 3 show increases and decreases concomitant with 
sustained changes in meteorological conditions. In general, the magnesium 
level was lowest during those months in which there were more than eight 
hours of sunshine per day and when the mean and maximum mean tempera¬ 
tures were above 55° and 70° P., respectively. Furthermore, the data show 
that relatively larger depressant effects were obtained during the months of 
May, June and July when the mean monthly temperatures and actual hours 
of sunshine were approaching their meridian. Armsby (2) placed the criti¬ 
cal temperature of ruminants at approximately 5C° P., while Hays (5) gave 
70° P. as the temperature above which the increased metabolism is sufficient 
to influence mammary secretion. Regan and Richardson (8), however, 
found that there was a uniform increase in the respiration rate and that at 
80° or 85° F., a pyrexial point was reached where the cows were no longer 
able to maintain heat balance. They also report that humidity and air 
movement are relatively unimportant for the comfort of the cow. 

The results of this study support previous observations on both growing 
calves and mature cows and suggest that certain meteorological influences, 
such as sustained increases in temperature, humidity and low barometric 
pressure, are associated with manifestations of uneasiness or nervousness 
and capricious appetites. These symptoms are especially noticeable during 
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the spring and early summer months whcui the calves have to adjust them¬ 
selves rapidly to new weather conditions. The relative humidity does not 
seem to be as intimately assocdaled with the discomfort or uneasiness of the 
animals as the absolute humidity may be since the capacity of the air for 
water vapor is nearly doubled with each increment of 18° F. rise in tem¬ 
perature. Cyclic manifestations of jdiysiologic activity are knowm to be 
associated in some unexplained manner with changes in season but it should 
be emphasized, however, that other factors besides meteorological changes 
are probably involved in the production of a seasonal drift in plasma mag- 
ne.sium, possibly through the influence of the endocrine or autonomic ner¬ 
vous system. So little is known of the causes and significance of changes in 
level of magnesium that these data are presented for I'ecord and without any 
particular attempt at interpretation. 

SUMMAKY AND ('OXCLUSTONS 

The results of this study, based on the repeated determination of ]>las?na 
magnesium in 2,28(i samples of blood from 107 calves, show the changes in 
coiu'entration of magnesium for the various calendar months of the year 
and the marked seasonal drop that oecurre<l during the transition from 
winter to summer conditions wlum the calves had to adjust themselves 
rapidly to new weather conditions. 

A number of direct environmeutal factors, the temperature, sunshine, 
precipitation, barometric pressure and relative humidity, have been con¬ 
sidered and linear correlations have been indicated to s])ow some apparent 
relationships wdth plasma magnesium but none Imve been found wholly 
satisfactory in explaining w’hy these alterations occur in the animal body. 
Lower plasma magnesium values were associated with those months during 
which there were more than eight hours of sunshine per day and when the 
mean and maximum mean tem})eratures were above o5° and 70° F., respec¬ 
tively.. 

The changes in concentration cannot be ascribed to the effect of solar 
radiation because the magnesium values obtained from the young calves 
which did not have access to direct sunlight resjionded in the same manner 
as tliose which were turned out to pasture. 

The results of the study suggest a striking parallelism in the concentra¬ 
tion of magnesium to changes in season. Periods of high and periods of low 
concentrations not attributable to age or to the ingestion of food are defi¬ 
nitely indicated. 
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MEASURING THE QUALITY OF ICE CREAM^ 

W. II. MAKTIN, F. E. KELSON and W. J. CAULFIELD 
Kansas AgricuUural Experiment Station, Manhattan 

There was a time wlieii the public was the sole judj?e of the quality of 
iee (Team. If the ice cream tasted j.?:ood and had a smooth texture, it was 
ac(.*eptahle refrardh»ss of the conditions under which it was made. 

Public health officials now are gfivin*; more attention to the wholesonu'- 
uess and sanitary (puility of ice (*ream. One of tlie first attempts to iminwc 
the sanitary quality of i<*c cream was the establishment of bacterial stand¬ 
ards. More recently the determination of Escherichia-Acrohacicr orjj'anisms 
and the use of the iihosphatase test have been advocated. Most states now 
liave minimum butterfat standards and many states have adojited minimum 
weijiht standards for ice cream. 

The annual ice cr(*am survey (conducted by tlie Kansas State Dairy Com- 
missioner ])r(^sented an opportunity to study several of the commonly used 
quality tests when applied to a larjre number of ice cream samples. The 
followin^^ tests were used: the standard plate count, tests to determine the 
pr(?sence of EachcrichuhAirobacicv organisms, the jihosphatase test, butter- 
fat content, weight per prallon, and tlie score of the ice cream. The n^sults 
obtained have been tabulat(?d and an attempt has been made to evaluate each 
test individually and when used in combination with other tests as measures 
of ic(‘ cream (juality. 

IHETITOnS 

Durinjr July, 1938, 318 sam]>les of ice cream were colh^cted from ai)proxi- 
mately 300 manufacturers. If available, a pint factory-filled packajre of 
vanilla ice cream Avas obtained, otherwise a hand-di})ped iiint packafre aa'us 
taken. 8ami)les were usually taken at the jioint of manufacture. Ice 
creams from large and small wholesale manufacturers, conn ter-freezer 
operators, tub-freezer operators and retail stores were examined in this sur¬ 
vey. After each sample was obtained it was placed immediately in an insu¬ 
lated jacket and refrigeratc'd with dry ice until delivered to the laboratory. 

A standard plate count, using the methods outlined in “Standard Meth¬ 
ods of Milk Analysis,'’ (ith edition (1), was made on each sample. Numbers 
of Escherichia-Acrcfhactcr organisms were determined by the tentative 
method outlined in “Standard Methods of Milk Analysis," 6th edition, 
duplicate tubes of brilliant green lactose peptone bile broth being inoc\ilated 
with each of the appropriate dilutions of sample. Each positive presuiu])- 
tive test was confirmed by making a streak culture on eosiii-methylene blue 

Beeeived for publication June 19, 1939 

1 Contribntion No. 130 from the Department of Dairy Husbandry and No, 182 from 
the Department of Bacteriology. 
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ajrar, from which a typical colony was isolated for detenu i nation of its 
behavior toward the Gram stain and of its ability to ferment lactose with 
the production of acid and {^as. The results of the determination of 
Escherichia-Aeruhacter organisms were expressed as the smallest quantity 
of sample giving a positive test for members of this group, because the use 
of only two tubes of each dilution did not justify a more definite statement 
of the results. 

The efficienty of pasteurization was evaluated on the basis of results 
obtained with the New York field test for phosphatase. The published pro¬ 
cedure as recommended by Scharer (2) was followed throughout. Control 
tests, in which water buffered to a pH of 9.6 was substituted for the buffered 
substrate solution, were run on all samples which gave positive color reac¬ 
tions. A sample was evaluated as under-x>asteurized only when the amount 
of color developed in the regular test exceeded that in the control. In this 
way, possible misinterpretation of the results due to residual phenols or 
other interfering substances was avoided. 

Two hundred and three samples w^re tested for butterfat using the Min¬ 
nesota method (3), and 116 were tested for fat by tlie Garrett-Overman 
method (4). These two methods gave essentially the same results when 
compared on a series of 28 ice cream samples from this survey. 

Weight per gallon of ice cream for each sample w’as calculated b.\' weigh¬ 
ing each container to tlie nearest gram before any of its contents were 
removed, and again after cleaning and drying the empty container. 

The system used in scoring the ice cream was that used in the Students’ 
National Contest in Judging Dairy Prodmds (5). Fifty points were al¬ 
lowed for flavor, 25 for body and texture, 5 for color and pa(ikage and 20 
for bacterial counts. 

REStTLTS 

Standard plate count The distribution of the standard plate counts 
for all of tlie samples, as well as for the samples obtained from each type 
of manufacturer, is shown in table 1. The standard plate count on 59.8 per 
cent of all the samples 'was 100,000 or less per ml. and 16.5 per cent had 
plate counts of more than one million. For the wholesale manufacturers, 

54.5 per cent of the samples had a plate count of 100,000 or less, whereas 

61.6 per cent of the samples from counter-freezer operators were in that 
group. Of the counter-freezer manufacturers, 25.1 per cent produced ice 
cream with counts of 10,000 or less, wdiereas the product of only 10.0 per 
cent of the wholesale manufacturers was in this class. In the count ranges 
from 50,000 to 100,000 apd from 100,001 to 200,000 there were considerably 
smaller percentages of counter-freezer samples than of wholesale manufac¬ 
turers samples, but the percentage of counter-freezer samples in the range 
above ten million was twice as great as the percentage of wholesale manu¬ 
facturers ’ samples. Many of the counter-freezer operators were buying mix 
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from firms which manufactured a product of uniformly low bacterial count, 
and this fact probably accounted for the greater percentage of samples with 
low counts in this group. The number of samples from tub-freezer manu¬ 
facturers and retail stores was not sufficdently large to permit the drawing 
of definite conclusions. Four of the 8 samples from tub-freezer manufac¬ 
turers, however, had standard plate counts above one million per ml. 

Eesults from many laboratories and the experiences of many manufac¬ 
turers have shown that the manufacture of ice cream with a standard plate 
count consistently below 100,000 per ml. can be accomplished by the use of 
ordinary precautions. Counts in the high hundred thousands and in the 
millions, as found in numerous instances in this surve3% would indicate that 
either the quality of the ra^v materials or the methods used in processing 
were not satisfactory. 

Relatiofi of standard plate count to score: The ice cream samples were 
classified on the basis of standard plate counts, and total score minus the 
bacterial score, in order to determine if any relationship existed between 
standard plate counts and the quality of the ice cream as judged by other 
criteria. The results of this grouping of samples is presented in table 2. 
The ranges of scores used in making these groupings represent what might 
be termed excellent, good, fair, poor, and very poor quality. Api>roximately 
half of the samples in each bacterial range were (*lassed as fair, scoring 
between 65-67,9, and in this range of scores there seemed to be no relation¬ 
ship between the standard plate count and tlie scm‘e. Of the 225 samples 
with counts of 200,000 or less per ml., only 20 scored below 65 and were thus 
graded poor or very poor. Eighteen of the 21 samples scoring 71 or more 
had a count of 100,000 or less per mb, and 76 of the 97 samples scoring from 
68 to 70.9 had a count of 200,000 or less per ml. Although there was a 
marked tendency for good bacteriological quality to parallel high quality 
as determined by the criteria used in judging, there were occasional samples 


TABLE 2 

Comparison of standard plate count and total score minus bacterial score 


Standard plate 
count 

Number of samples scoring 

Total 

samples 

71 or 
more 
(Excel- j 
lent) 

68-70.9 

(Good) 

66-67.9 

(Fair) 

62-64.9 

(Poor) 

Loss 
than 62 
(Very 
poor) 

10,000 or less . 

5 

24 

28 

4 

0 

1 61 

.10,001- 60,000 . 

11 

26 

39 

7 

3 

86 

50,001- 100,000 . 

2 

9 

22 

5 

1 

39 

100,001- 200,000. 

0 

17 

16 

3 

3 

39 

200,001- 600,000 . 

1 

5 

9 

6 

2 

22 

500,001- 1,000,000. 

1 


10 

2 

1 

18 

1,000,001-10,000,000 . 

1 


20 

7 1 

4 

41 

Over 10,000,000 . 

0 

3 

6 

3 

0 

12 

Totals .. 

21 

97 

150 

36 

14 1 

318 
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of jfood bacleriologicral quality vvliich were poor or very poor on the basis of 
total s<‘ore iniiias bacterial score. This is to be expected, since many defects 
such as feed, storage and oxidized flavors are not of bacterial nature and 
their incidence would not be exiiected to be correlated with bacterial counts. 
The organisms responsible for some bacterial defects are destroyed by pas¬ 
teurization, yet the defect which they cause is iiiialfected and could reduce 
the flavor score of the i(‘e cream. 

When the count was above 200,000 per ml., approximately tlie same num¬ 
ber of samples was stjored above 68 as was scored below 65. Three of the 
21 samples scoring 71 or more, and 21 of the 97 samiiles scoring from 68 to 
70.9, had counts in excess of 200,000 i)er ml., and the counts on some of 
these were well above 1,000,000 per ml., indicating tJiat a sample can be sat¬ 
isfactory from other standi>oints and still be of poor bacderiological quality. 
Some of these cases may have been tlie result of the presence of thermo- 
duric or thermopliilic oi-ganisms which survived pasteurization but did not 
affect tlie flavor of tlie finished product. The results indicate that some 
correlation exists between low bacterial count and high total secure minus 
bacterial score. This relationship failed to hold when tJie plate count 
exceeded approximately 200,000 per ml. 

Occurrence of Esclurichia-Aerohacicr organisms: The distribution of 
the samples on the basis of the smallest quantity containing members of the 
Escherichia-Atrohacter group and the relationship between the numbers of 
these organisms and the standard plate count for the last 270 of the 318 
sample are shown in table 3. Eschmchia-Aerohucicr organisms were 
absent in 1 ml. quantities of ice cream in only 37 instances, and w^ere present 
in quantities as small as 0.001 ml. in 58 instances, indicating that some con¬ 
tamination of most of the samples occurred following pasteurization, since 
the phosphatase tests were negative in most cases. Sucli contamination was 
quite heavy in many instances. 

The logarithmic average of tlie standard plate counts of the samples in 
each of the classes, based upon the smallest amount of ice cream containing 
the test organisms, increased progressively as the number of test organisms 
increased. A definite trend toward relationship between number of 
EschcrichiihAerobacter organisms and standard plate count was noted 
when individual samples were considered. Most of the samples with low 
counts contained few of the test organisms, and most of those with high 
counts contained the test organisms in considerable numbers. Apparently 
the factors responsible for the presence of numbers of Escherichia-Aero- 
bacter organisms in iee cream also determine to quite an extent the total 
numbers of bacteria present, altliough there are numerous instances where 
other factors intervene and provide exceptions to this general relati()ushi|). 
As has been indicated previously (6), an iee cream sample which is negative 
to the phosphatase test, but which contains Escherichia-Acrobacicr organ- 
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isms, lias inidoubtedly been contaminated by those organisms subsequent to 
])a8teurization. The presence of Escherickia-Aerahacier organisms in the 
finished product, whether be<‘aiise of faulty pasteurization or because of 
contamination following pasteurization, can thus be considered of sanitary 
significance. 

The phoi^phaiase test: The results of the phosphatase test are shown in 
table 4. The data emphasize the importance of running control tests on all 
samples of ii*e cream showing positive color reactions. One hundred and 
forty-three samples, or 45 per cent of the total number, shelved some color 
development in the phosphatase test as usually made, and all of these sain- 
j)les would have been evaluated as under-pasteurized if control tests had not 
been run. Of tliis group, liowever, only 17 .samples gave true jiosilive tests 
in whi<.*h the color development 'was definitely the result of enzyme activity. 
The color development observed in the remainder of the samples was caused 
by fa (dors independent of the enzyme phosphatase. 

TABLE 4 

Phoaphatai^e test results on SIS* commircinl icc cream samj)hs 


I I Pasteurization e(’alnation 

Relative amount | NumlnT Percent .... 


of 

blue color 

i : 

! 8anJi)le8 t 

! ; 

of 

samples 

.. . . .. 1 

Number of s 

fimples classing as: 

Satisfactory 

1 Unsatisfactory 

None . 

1 i 

54.31 

170 

1 0 

•f . 

97 ! 

31.00 

96 

1 

. . .. 

‘ 30 

9.58 

24 

6 

■f f-f . 

16 

5.11 

6 

10 

Total . 

1 31^ ! 

300.00 

296 

i 17 


* Test not run on 5 of the 318 samples. 

Additional data on the seventeen samples positive to the phosphatase test, 
after suitable controls had been run, are presented in table 5. The standard 
plate count was above 100,000 per ml. on all but four of the 17 samples and 
was 1,900,000 or more per ml. in ten instances, indicating definitely unsatis¬ 
factory conditions as measured by the standard plate count. All cf the 
phosphatase-positive samples contained EschcricJiia-^Acrobacter organisms 
in 1 ml. quantities of ice cream, and these test organisms were found in 0.01 
ml. or smaller quantities of ten of the samples. The extent to which under¬ 
pasteurization was responsible for the presence of the Escherichia-Aero- 
bacter organisms in these samples is unknown. In view of the large number 
of samples which were negative to the phosphatase test and yet contained 
appreciable numbers of these test organisms, it would seem that contamina¬ 
tion subsequent to pasteurization, as well as under-pasteurization, might 
have been an important factor contributing to their presence in considerable 
numbers as observed in this group of samples. 
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TABLE 5 

Data on the 17 samples positive to the phosphatase test 


Sample No. 

Phosphatase 

reaction 

Standard 
plate count 
per ml. 

Smallest quantity 
giving positive 
test for E.-A. 
organisms (ml.) 

Total 

score minus 
bacterial 
score 

B 8 . 

+ 

17 , 000,000 

0.0001 

64 

1)12 . ! 


6 , 200,000 

•o.oot 

61 

4 . 

+ 

5 , 100,000 

* 0.000001 

04.5 

: i 0 . 

+4+ 

4 , 300,000 

* 0.01 

63 

C 17 . 

++ 

2 , 300,000 

0.1 

04 

CIC . j 

j- 

2 , 200,000 

* 0.001 

05 

K 34 . 

4-i- 

2 , 150,000 

0.001 

1 60 

C 32 . 

4- 

2 , 000 . 0(»0 

0.001 

! 69,5 

Cll . ; 

4 i" 

1 , 900,000 ' 

1 * 0.001 

1 64 

42 . ' 

4- 

1 , 900,000 

* 0.01 

! 67 

Bcn . i 

444- 

490,000 

i 0.01 

: 61 

Ji 5 . 1 

4 

380,000 

: 0.1 

1 61 

1)21 . 

4 

130,000 

! 1.0 

1 65 

W29 . 

-H- 

1 66,000 

0.1 

i 65 

63 . i 

44 

! 60,000 

1.0 

! 66 

BC 27 . 1 

4 

33,000 

0.1 

1 71 

1(5 . 

4 

‘ 19,000 

OJ 

1 64 


* The smallest quantity tested. 

On the basis of total score minus bacterial score one phosphatase-i)o.sitive 
sample scored 71 or more, one between 68 and 70.9, five between 64 and 69.9, 
six between 62 and 64.9, and four below 62. These data indicate that in 
this group of samples there was a marked tendency for a positive phospha¬ 
tase test to be associated witli undesirable clmracteristics of flavor, texture, 
body and color, particularly sjnee only 36 samples in the wliole survey scored 
between 62 and 64.9 and only 14 below 62. 

Although there was a general tendency in this particular study for sam¬ 
ites positive to the phosphatase test to represent poor quality ice cream, this 
relationship does not hold in all instances. The data indicate that ice cream 
may be satisfactory if judged on the basis of the other criteria used and yet 
be positive to the phosphatase test. The possible usefulness of the phospha- 
ta.se test as a supplementary test in controlling the sanitary quality of ice 
cream is clearly indicated, both from the public health standpoint in cheek¬ 
ing pasteurization and because of the relationship which it may have to other 
quality characteristics of the product. 

Relation of huiterfat test to score: In table 6 the 318 samples of ice cream 
have been classified on the basis of butterfat test and total score minus 
bacterial score to determine whether a relationship exists between these two 
criteria of quality. Of the samples containing less than 10 per cent butter- 
fat all except one scored below 68, but in each successively higher test class 
a large proportion of the samples was placed in the higher score classes, 
more than half of the samples containing 13.1 per cent or more of butterfat 
having scored 68 or above. In each successively lower score class a smaller 
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percentagre of the samples was found in the higher test classes and a larger 
percentage in the lower test classes. 

Apparently a fairly definite relationship exists between butterfat con¬ 
tent and total score minus bacterial score. This relationship may be due 
in part to the tendency for a manufacturer who is making a quality ice 
cream from the standpoint of high fat content to use good ingredients. 
Much of the effect undoubtedly is the result of the better flavor, body and 
texture associated with the use of larger amounts of butterfat in the mix. 
Only a small percentage of the manufacturers were marketing a product 
below the legal standard of 10 per cent for butterfat, and a definite tendency 
to use 12 per cent or more of butterfat in the ice cream was noted. 

Relation of weight per gallon to body and texture score: In order to deter¬ 
mine the relationship of weight per gallon to quality, 317 samples of ice 
cream were classified according to weight per gallon and body and texture 
score. This comparison is presented in table 7. Approximately one half 
of the samples weighed less than 4.5 pounds per gallon, which is equivalent 
to 100 per cent or more overrun. As the weight per gallon increased from 
less than 4 pounds per gallon to the 4.75 to 5.40 pounds per gallon range, the 
percentage of samples witli body and texture scores in the upper brackets 
increased progressively. A marked tendency for greater })ercentages of 
the samples to fall in the lower score brackets was observed as the w'cight 
per gallon increased above 5.50 pounds. The five samples in the 5.50 to 6.49 
pounds per gallon class which scored 24 or above for bcnly and texture 
formed an exception to the general trend, an exception for which the 
explanation was not apparent. 

A weight of 4.50 to 5.49 pounds per gallon seemed to be conducive to tlie 
best score, either unusually high o'r unusually low weights tending to be 
associated with undesirable body and texture characteristics. The value 
of 4.50 to 5.49 pounds per gallon corresponds to an overrun of from 66 to 
102 per cent, a range which includes those values which are usually consid¬ 
ered most desirable in good ice cream. 

DISCUSSION 

Each of the various tests and determinations used in this survey seemed 
to have its particular value for checking the quality of ice cream. This 
product is made from such a large number of ingredients and can be unsatis¬ 
factory because of such a variety of defects that a single determination, such 
as the standard plate count or the butterfat test, usually wdll show only the 
quality with respect to that particular factor and leave undetermined the 
quality with respect to other equally important factors. Although a rather* 
close relationship existed between the evaluations placed on a sample by 
each of the several tests and determinations, complete characterization usu¬ 
ally could be obtained only when several criteria were employed. An ice 
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cream might be satisfactory in all respects but one, weight per gallon or 
standard plate count, for example, and still be a poor ice cream because this 
one criterion indicated an undesirable condition with respect to raw mate¬ 
rials or to processing. 

In addition to the criteria now used in scoring ice cream, the weight per 
gallon, the number of Eschcrichki-Aerohacter organisms, the butterfat test, 
and the results of phosphatase test for adequacy of pasteurization might well 
be considered in the score card, as they give considerable added information 
concerning the quality of the product. Furthermore, each of these four 
criteria can be stated in absolute terms, placing more of the evaluation of 
a sample on a basis into which the variable factors of human judgment and 
taste do not enter. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. The standard plate count, the minimum amount of sample containing 
Escherichia-Aerobacter organisms, the phosphatase test, the butterfat test, 
the weight per gallon, and the flavor, body and texture, color and package 
scores were determined on 318 samples of ice cream collected from over 300 
Kansas ice cream manufacturers during July, 1938. 

2. Standard plate counts of 100,000 or less per ml. were obtained on 59.8 
per cent of all samples. A slightly larger percentage of the ice cream 
samples from counter-freezer operators than from wholesale manufacturers 
was in the lower count ranges. 

3. Samples for which the standard plate count was 200,000 or less per ml. 
tended to have a high total score minus bacterial score, but when the count 
exceeded 200,000 per ml. no relationship between count and score was 
apparent. 

4. A tendency for the standard plate count to increase as the smallest 
amount of ice cream containing Escherichia-Aerobacter organisms decreased 
was noted. 

5. Only 17 of the 313 samples tested were positive to the phosphatase 
test. If suitable controls had not been run, 126 other samples would have 
been considered under-pasteurized or contaminated by unpasteurized dairy 
products. 

6. The 17 samples positive to the phosphatase test were more or less 
unsatisfactory because of high standard plate count, large content of 
Escherichia-Aerobacter organisms, total score minus bacterial score or a 
combination of these three criteria. 

7. Only 26 samples were found to contain less than 10 per cent butterfat. 
A tendency for samples of high butterfat content to have a high total score 
minus bacterial score was established. 

8. A weight of 4.50 to 6.49 pounds per gallon was most frequently asso¬ 
ciated with high body and texture score; both lighter and heavier samples 
tended to be less desirable from this standpoint. 
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9. Despite certaiu relationships between the results obtained by use of 
the different determinations, there were enough instances in which these 
relationships did not hold to show that the use of a variety of tests and 
determinations is necessary in order to ascertain the true quality of a sample 
of ice cream. 
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INFLUENCE OF SOME MIX COMPONENTS UPON THE TEXTURE 

OF ICE CREAM 

W. C. COLEI AND J. 11. BOV JAVA HE2 
INTBODUrTION 

Although iee-ereani texture is most generally measured by the organo¬ 
leptic test, some A'aluable information lias been obtained by supplementing 
this test with other measurements. Tims Brainerd (1), Dahlberg (2), Cole 
(3), Reid (4), and others liave presented data to show that ice-crystal size 
largely determines the texture of ice cream as judged organoleptically. 

With this fact in mind we have used the dilatometer method for measur¬ 
ing the rate of freezing to see whether such data would indicate the ability of 
various ice-cream components to influence ice-cream texture (5). Some re¬ 
sults obtained in 1933-1934 by one of us (6) giving microscopic measure¬ 
ments of the size of ice crystals formed during freezing are also included. 
Microscopic and dilatometer measurements were not made on the same sets 
of samples. 

METHODS 

The three procedures used in this study were: 1, judging ice-cream texture 
organoleptically, 2, measuring i(*e-crystal size microscopically, and 3, measur¬ 
ing freezing rales of various samples by means of a dilatometer. 

In the first case the scoring was done by at least two and usually three 
experienced judg-es wlio did not know the identity of the samples. For the 
microscopic observations the technique described by Cole (3) was employed. 
Ill the third case a dilatometer was used, as, previously described by this 
same author (8). The brine bath and the means of agitation and temperature 
control were essentially the same as those reported in the publication just 
mentioned. 

Freezing in the dilatometer was accompanied by clianges in volume, which 
ill turn were indicated by differences in position of the mercury capillary in 
the apparatus. The size of samples for each set of comparisons was kept as 
uniform as possible, so that recording the time required fiir these differences 
to occur was considered a measure of the rate at which freezing took place. 

Sweet cream and (*ondensed skim milk or sweet butter and condensed skim 
milk were the sources of milk solids in the samples. The mixes were pasteur¬ 
ized at 150® F. and homogenized at pasteurization temperature using pres¬ 
sures from 1800 pounds per square inch to 2500 jxmnds per scpiare inch, de¬ 
pending upon the fat contents of the mixes. The higher the fat content the 
lower the pressures used. In the mixes with high fat content, e.ff., 20 per 

Beeeived for publication July 31, 1*939. 
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cent fat and 2 per cent milk-solids-not-fat, it was necessary to run the mixes 
through the homogenizer two or three times in order to obtain satisfactory 
fat dispersion as judged by the microscopic appearance of the fat globules 
in the mix itself. The ice cream used for the organoleptic test and for the 
microscopic measurements was frozen in a multiple freezing unit consisting 
of four 1-gallon hand freezers rotating in a brine bath. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The organoleptic test was used throughout the comparisons, and the re¬ 
sults are given by comparing them with those of the other two methods. The 
dilatometer measurements will be considered first. 

Preliminary observations with water and ice cream mixes in the dila¬ 
tometer indicated the necessity of accurate temperature control during the 
freezing of samples. Lack of control caused significant variations in the rate 
of freezing. Obviously, then, to facilitate the satisfactory comparison of a 
series of samples their freezing points must be practically the same. This 
purpose was accomplished by adding suitable amounts of sodium chloride to 
the various samples in a given series so that all their freezing points were 
adjusted to that of the one with the lowest original value. The maximum 
range in freezing-point, values for any series was 0.05® C. The degree to 
which the samples were supercooled before freezing also proved to be sig¬ 
nificant, In these comparisons each sample was supercooled 2.50° C. dz 0.01 
and was held at this temperature four hours before freezing was initiated. 

In addition, the rate of freezing varied considerably in all samples, de¬ 
pending upon the stage in the freezing process at which readings were ob¬ 
tained. It therefore became necessary to standardize on a procedure de¬ 
signed to secure representative values for the freezing rates in each case. 
These values w^ere selected in the following manner. 

J’he data for e^ch sample were plotted on coordinate paper, u.sing as 
ordinates (first) centimeters of expansion of the mercury capillary, and 
(second) expan.sion in centimeters was taken as a measure of the rate of 
freezing for each sample. This value was obtained by using that portion 
of the curve which most nearly represented a straight line—^usually between 
10 cm. and 20 cm. After tabulation of such data for the samples in a given 
comparison, they were plotted (figure 1). 

The samples from which the data were obtained in this case were pre¬ 
pared so as to contain approximately 22 per cent milk solids, 15 per cent 
sugar, and 0.35 per cent gelatin (240 Bloom). Butter and condensed skim 
milk were used as the sources of milk solids. Although the proportion of 
milk fat to milk-solids-not-fat varied, the total per cent of milk solids re¬ 
mained approximately the same. According to the data, the time required 
for a given expansion to occur increased along with the proportion of milk- 
solids-not-fat. 
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T/me ffir /O cm expa/fsto/i of /ry cap//.'afy, jeccffc^s 

Fig. 1, Effect of rephieing fat with milk-solifls-not-fat upon rate of freezing (sam- 
[)le8 contained 0.35 p(*r cent gelatin). 

Another seri(*s of samples of essentially the same composition, except that 
cream instead of butter was the source of fat, yielded data that showed prac¬ 
tically the same relationship. 

T.VBLE 1 


In/furvcr of mill' fat and mitk solifh not-fat vpo)f ic* crtam tfxturr. 


Sjtni]de 

(’oinpositum 

. j Milk-solids-not- 
lM.t per cent | per cent 

Texture placing 

Kemarks 

1 

1 

20 

2 

G 

Coarse 

.1 

14 

8 

4 

Blightly coarse 

3 

12 

10 

1 

Smooth 

4 

10 

12 

*•> 

Smooth 

5 , 

8 

! 14 

o 

Slightly coarse 

G 

2 

: 20 

5 

Slightly sandy 


These samples all contained 15 per cent sucrose and 0.35 per cent gcdatiii. 


Table 1 gives the results of scoring the samples in the first scries men¬ 
tioned. The values are the averages of the scores of two iiidges. 

Since conceivably the {jelatin content of the samples might mask the influ¬ 
ence of the milk constituents, anotlicr scries of samples was prepared, essen¬ 
tially the same in composition as the first two series mentioned except that no 
gelatin was ineludwl. The final data (figure 2) sJiow the same relationship 
between the milk-solids-not-fat content and the retarding effect on freezing 
as that indicated in figure 1; but the correlation is somewhat better than in 
the preceding case, where the samples contained gelatin. 

Unfortunately these samples were not judged organoleptically until three 
days after they had been frozen; and samples 5, 6, and 7 were sandy when 
scored. The result* of the scoj-ing ai-e given in table 2. 

As tables 1 and 2 indicate, the smoothest samples are not the ones with 
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Fig. 2. Effect of rei>laciTig fat with milk-aolids-Tiot-fat upon rate <»f freezing (sam¬ 
ples containing no gelatin). 

the highest proportion of fat; rather, tlie best results (so far as texture was 
concerned) were obtained in the interinediate groujh According to figures 
1 and 2 the rate of freezing tends to be retarded as the proportion of inilk- 
solids-not-fat increases. 

TABLE 2 


Influence of milk fat and milk-solids'not-fat upon ice cream Uxiure 


Sample 

Composition 

Texture placing 

Eemarks 

Fat per cent 

Milk-solids-not- 
fat per cent 

1 

20 ! 

? 

' 4 

Coarse 

2 

; ■ 

6 , 

1 ^ 

Coarse 

3 

' 14 1 

8 ' 

\ o 

Slightly coarse 

4 

12 : 

10 

1 

Smooth 

5 j 

1 8 i 

14 

5 

Slightly sandy 

6 1 

6 ! 

16 j 

j 6 

Sandy 

7 

2 ; 

20 1 

1 7 

Very sandy 


These samples all contained 15 per cent sucrose but no gelatin. 


As already indicated, the microscopic measurements were made before the 
dilatometer observations were imdertaken. Since they were carried out 
under similar conditions, liowever, and since the organoleptic test was used 
in both sets of experiments, it seemed advisable for comijarative purposes to 
include those results which had direct application. The data on microscopic 
measurements are presented in tables 3, 4, and 5. All these samples were 
prepared with sweet cream and condensed skim milk as the sources of milk 
solids. 

The results from two series of samples are given in table 3. The samples 
in a given series had the same percentages of fat but diiferent percentages of 
milk-solids-not-fat. Thus samples 1, 2, and 3 all had 12 per cent fat but 
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TABLE 3 

Influence of increasing the percentage of millc-soluh not-fat in the mix upon 
the texture of ice cream 


Sample 

Drawing 

tempera¬ 

ture 

Composition* 

Average ice- 

Organoleptic test 

Fat 1 

M.8.N.F. 

crystal size 1 

1 

1 

- 5.6*^ G. I 

12 ' 

10.5 

mm. 

0.08 y 0.07 

Coarse 

2 

- H.5‘^ C. i 

12 1 

14.0 

0.04 X 0.05 

Smooth 

3 

-6.8^C. ! 

12 

18.0 

0.03 V 0.05 

Very smooth 

4 

-G.(V'C. : 

22 

3.1 

0.05 X 0.07 

Coarse-crumbly 

5 

- 0.5- C. , 

22 

6.0 

0.04 X 0.06 

Smooth-good ice cream 

0 

- 0.0^' C. 

22 

10..5 

0.03 X 0.04 

Srnooth-gummy 


* All samples contained 15 per cent sucrose. Samples 1, 2, and 3 contained no gelatin. 
Hamples 4, 5, and 6 contained 0.40 per cent gelatin (240 Bloom). 


had niilk-solids-iiot-fat contents varying from 10.5 per cent to 18 per cent. 
Samples 4, 5, and 5 all contained 22 per cent fat; and their inilk-solids-not-fat 
content varied from 3.1 j>er cent to 10.5 per cent. In both sets, it will be 
noted, an increase in the milk-solids-not-fat was accompanied by a decrease* 
in the average size of ice crystals with a simultaneous increase in smoothness 
of texture. 

TABLE 4 

Influence of inertasing the pt recntagc of fat in the mij upon the texture of ice cream 


Drawing Composition* j ! 

Sample tempera- -- -i I Organoleptic test 

turo Fat i M.S.X.F. j suo , 


7 

- 6.4“’ C. 

22 

10.5 

mm. 

0.03 X 0.04 

Smooth-gummv 

8 

-6.1"C. 

18 

10.5 

I 0.04 X 0.05 

Smooth 

9 

- 6.2^ 0. 

12 

10.5 

; 0.06 X 0.05 

Coarse 

10 

' - 6.5<^ C. 

22 

6.0 

i 0.04 X 0.06 j 

Smooth good ice creaii 

11 

I - 5.8^’ C. 

18 

1 6.0 

0.04 y 0.07 ! 

Smooth good ice creati 

12 

I - 5.6'^' C. 

12 

6.0 

! 0.06 X 0.07 

Icy 


* All samples contained 15 i)cr cent sucrose and 0.40 per cent gelatin (240 Bloom). 


Table 4 gives the results from two sets of samples each having the same 
percentage of milk-solids-not-fat but having different percentages of fat in 
each sample. Samples 7, 8, and 9 contain 10.5 per cent milk-solids-not-fat, 
and their fat contents varied from 12 per cent to 22 jier cent, whereas samples 
10,11, and 12 contained only 6 per cent milk-solids-not-fat but had fat con¬ 
tents corresponding to those just mentioned. As tliis table shows, an increase 
in the fat content in both cases resulted in a decrease in iee-crystal size and 
an increase in smoothness as determined organoleptically. 

Table 5 presents results from three sets of samples, each having approxi¬ 
mately the same percentage of total milk solids, but the individual samples 
varying in the proportions of fat and milk-solids-not-fat. One other variable 
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TABLE 5 

Inflvence of varying the proportion of fat and milk-solids-not-fat in the mix upon 
the texture of ice orcam 





1 CompOHitioii* 



Sam- 

pie 

Drawing 
tompora- 
ture j 


M.S.N.E. 1 


Average ice- 
crystal size 

Organoleptic 

te.st 

Fat 

Cond. 

skim 

and 

cream 

Sodium 

casein¬ 

ate 

Total 

milk 

solids 

13 

- 6.5° C. 

1 ; 

1 22 

6.0 1 


t 28.0 

mm. 

0.04 X 0.06 

Smooth-good 

14 

~6.1°C. 

18 

1 

10.5 


i 

1 28.5 

0.04 X 0.05 

ice cream 
Smooth 

15 

- 6.5° C. 

22 

3.1 


j 25.1 

0.05x0.07 

1 Coiirse- 

16 

-5.8° C. 

! 

1 

18 

6.0 

! 

; 24.0 

0.04 X 0.07 

1 crumbly 

1 Smooth-good 

17 

- 6.2° C. 

12 

10.5 

1 

i 22.5 1 

0.06 X 0.05 

ice cream 
Coarse 

18 

- 5.3° C. 

12 

7.5 

i 3.0 

! 22.5 

0.04 X 0.04 

1 

19 

-4.6°C. 

12 

5.5 

. 

' 22.5 

0.02 X 0.03 

1 «« 


* All samples contained 15 per cent sucrose and 0.40 per cent gelatin (240 Bloom). 

** Organoleptic tests were not available on these 8am])le8, as toluene was used to 
preserve the casein used in inahing the sodium caseinate. 


was included, for samples 18 aud 19 have three aud five ptu* cent respectively 
of the milk-solids-not-fat replaced with sodium caseinate. Judging: fj-oiii the 
results, as the proportion of milk-solids-not-fat increased in each set of 
samples the average size of the ice crystals decreased; and, furtlieimore, 
sodium caseinate is more effective in this respect than an equal amount of 
normal milk-solids-not-fat. Although the smooth-textured samples tend to 
have the smallest ice crystals, the evidence implies that there is at least one 
other factor contributing to smooth texture as judged organoleptically. 

Photomicrographs were taken of practically all the samples examined 
microscopically, but it is not felt necessarj- to present them to emphasize the 
differences already pointed out in the tables. 

Although not directly concerned with the subject at hand, it is an inter¬ 
esting fact that while examining .samples of sandy ice cream with a i.>olarizing 
microscope we were able to see very distinctly both lactose and ice crystals 
at the same time. 


DISCUSSION 

The evaluation of ice-cream texture is a complex problem, partly because 
the meaning of texture is not always clearly defined and partly because the 
organoleptic method generally used as a measure is undoubtedly influenced 
by more than one factor and is itself subject to the usual errors of human 
judgment. 

If we take ice-crystal size and structure as the factors determining texture, 
then the microscopic method would seem to be a logical basis of evaluation. 
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On the other liaiid, if we consider the organoleptic test to be the best measure, 
we may sui)pose that our judgment of texture will be influenced by several 
contributing fa('tors such as the size of the ice crystals, the temperature of the 
sample being judged, and the presence or absence of mix constituents that 
might act as lubricants. Since most of the results reported have been 
obtained by the latter method, we shall try to evaluate the factors contribut¬ 
ing to the results reported. 

With this in mind we can easily see why the results obtained b>' the three 
methods included in this study do not exactly coincide and also, to some 
extent, why various investigators have been led to conclusions that should 
possibly be modified. 

The results obtained in this study and those reported by certain investi¬ 
gators lead us to conclude that if the organoIepti(^ test is to be used as the 
criterion of smoothness or coarseness in ice cream, the lubricating effect of 
certain mix constituents, notably fat, as well as ice-crystal size, should be 
considei’cd. In other words, one should not infer that a sample judged 
smoother than another sample necessarily has smaller ice crystals. Where 
tlie conif)usitions of samples in a series are essentially tlui same, smoothness 
determiiu'd organoleptically would appear to he more nearly correlated with 
i(*e-crystal size than wliei*e the composition varies considerably, as in most 
of the comparisons made in this study. 

If tlie results reported by Bradley and Dahle (7) are c(msidered in this 
light, wc might logically assume that the batch-trozeii samples contained ice 
crystals lai'ge enough to ])e det(‘cted orgauolepticallv’ unless there was suffi¬ 
cient fat or some other lubricant present to mask the coarseness due to these 
crystals. Hence high-fat ice creams would be more likely to taste smooth 
than lower-fat ice creams. With samples frozen iji the continuous freezer, on 
tlie other hand, the i(*e crystals were probably so small that a smooth product 
resulted even though the fat content Avas low'. In this case, therefore, one 
would not expect the differences in texture bet>veen high- and low'-fat ice 
creams that W'ould occur in samples frozen under less favorable conditions— 
for example, in batch freezers. 

Here, apiiarently, is a likely reason for Dahlberg’s (2) conclusion that 
fat was more effective than inilk-soHds-n(»t-fat in producing smooth-textured 
ice cream. Judging from the results obtained in this study, the milk-solids- 
not-fat would retard the growdh of ice crystals more than wouhl fat; and con¬ 
sequently if size of ice crystals alone were considered as contributing to ice 
cream texture, milk-solids-not-fat rather than fat would be the more impor¬ 
tant. These findings can be justified on the following theoretical basis. Pat 
and water have little or no mutual affinity, lienije the fat would not be 
expected to have much effect on the water phase. Tlie proteins of milk, on 
the other hand, are hydrophylic and are therefore more likely to influence 
the water and its formation into ice crystals. 
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Be that as it may, tlie ultimate consumer will use the organoleptic test to 
determine texture along with other factors of quality. Our study agrees 
with Dahlberg^s (already mentioned) and with many others in concluding 
that on this basis fat and inilk-solids-not-fat are more effective in combina¬ 
tion than they are alone in producing a smooth-textured product. 

Our results are not conclusive proof of the point of view here expressed; 
but the theory is in keeping with them and is offered as one way of explaining 
our results as well as certain conclusions of other investigators. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. The organoleptic test, the microscopic examination of ice-crystal size, 
and the dilatometer measurements of rate of freezing were used in this study 
as a basis for evaluating the factors contributing to ice-cream texture. The 
results obtained are bi’iefly summarized below. 

2. An increase in the percentage of milk solids as a result of increasing 
either the fat or the milk-solids-not-fat improved the smoothness of ice cream 
texture as judged organoleptically and tended to decrease the size of the ice 
crystals formed in ice cream. 

3. When the milk solids content of the samples was maintained essentially 
the same but the ratio of fat to milk-solids-not-fat was varied significantly, 
the milk-solids-not-fat w^re more effective than the milk fat in causing the 
fdrmation of small ice crystals. 

4. Under these same conditions the dilatometer data show that the milk- 
solids-not-fat had a greater influence than did fat in retarding freezing. 
Hence it is suggested that the smaller ice crystals formed in samples with a 
higher proportion of milk-solids-not-fat may be due to a retarding action of 
the latter upon the growth of tJie ice crystals. 

5. An increase in the proportion of fat in ice cream was found to have a 
greater effect upon texture judged organoleptically than it did in reducing 
ice-crystal size observed microscopically or in retarding the growth of ice 
crystals as measured by the dilatometer. 

6. Where variations in composition are not too great, in a series of 
samples, one can expect good correlation between ice-crystal size measured 
microscopically and smoothness of ice cream judged organoleptically. This 
relation does not necessarily hold, however, if the proportion of fat to milk- 
solids-not-fat is very high or very low, possibly because fat in ice cream has a 
lubricating effect in the mouth, whereas this effect is not nearly so pronounced 
with milk-solids-not-fat. 
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CHANGES IN DIACETYL AND ACETYLMETHYLCARBINOL 
CONTENTS OP BUTTER AT VARIOUS TEMPERATURES* 

E. A. rEILL2 AND B. W. HAMMEB 

Joma Agricnlinral Experimcni Htaiion, Amrs, loiva 

The work of various investij^ators has emphasized tJie importance .of 
diax^etyl as a flavor contributaut of butter ami othei* <lairy ju'oduets. The 
milk eoustitiients in butter, espeeially the fat, liave a rathei- eharacteristic 
flavor, but unless flavoring? niat<‘rials that commonly are produced by bacteria 
are also present th(‘ butter lacks the flavor desired by many consumers. The 
cultures ordinarily used to j^ive butter a desirable flavor contain two (general 
types of organisms; tlie citric acid fermentiu" t 3 ’pe (Strtptococcus citrovorus 
and Sfrcpfococcus parncitrovorus) produces a series of compounds, including 
diacetyl, from citric acid, while the lactic ai'id organism (Streptococcus luctis) 
establishes a pll tliat favors the accumulation of desirable fermentation 
prodmds from citiric acid, van Be.vnum and Pette (13) recently suggested a 
likely mechanism for the dissimilation of citric acid in which pyruvic acid is 
an intermediate, 

Diactdyl is rather reactive toward man.A' substances. Mor<H)ver, the citric 
acid fermenting streptococci which produce diacetyl under one set of condi¬ 
tions destroy it under other conditions, particularly at a favorable growth 
tempei’atiire and a relatively high pll. These general considerations led to a 
study of the changes in contents of diacetyl and its probable precursor, 
aeetylmethylcarbinol, in butter made with different procedures and held at 
various temperatures. 

JIISTOKICAL 

Following the discovery by van Niel, Kluyver and Derx (14) and by 
8(*hmalfuss and Barthmeyer (10, 11) that diacet.yl and aeetylmethylcarbinol 
occur ill butter, the work of various investigatoi*s has substantiated the impor¬ 
tance of diacetyl as a flavor constituent. Results of the earlier isolated 
analyses of butter for diacetyl have been critically reviewed by Barnicoat (1). 
The greater part of the analytical work on diacetyl and aeetylmethylcarbinol 
thus far published deals with butter culture rather than with butter. Slatter 
and Hammer (12) studied changes in aeetylmethylcarbinol plus diacetyl 
contents of butter held at different temperatures. Various workers, notably 
Barnicoat (1, 2), Mohr and Wellm (6) and Brioux and Jouis (4) determined 
changes in both diacetyl and aeetylmethylcarbinol contents of butter by the 

Beceived for publication July 19, 1939. 

1 Journal Paper J. 669 of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Amea, Iowa. 
Project No. 127. 

8 The studies were financed in part through a grant from Ohna. Pfizer and Co., Inc., 
which provided particularly for the services of Dr. Prill. 
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use of different colorimetric methods; the methods have been reviewed (7, 9). 
Prill and Hammer (9) recently investigated changes in contents of these 
compounds during manufacture of butter. 

METHODS 

Except for one sample, all the butter studied was made in the butter 
laboratory of Iowa State College, largely in the general operation of the 
laboratory.® 

The vats of cream, whether sweet or sour, contained approximately 30 per 
cent fat. Sour cream was neutralized to about 0.25 per cent acid prior to 
pasteurization; following pasteurization (150® F. for 30 minutes) and cool¬ 
ing, both sweet and sour cream were neutralized to about 0.10 per cent acid. 
The butter culture was made with addition of 0.15 per cent citric acid to the 
milk in order to increase the content of flavor contributauts. Ordinarily, 
from 8 to 10 per cent of culture was added to cream and the mixture held cold 
for some hours (often overnight) before churning. The salt added was 
intended to give the butter a content of 2.25 per cent. Additional treatments 
or modifications in the manufacturing procedure are outlined under the 
experiments involved. 

The butter was printed 1 or 2 days after manufacture, at which time the 
original analyses were made, and one-third lb. pieces were wraiiped in parch¬ 
ment paper and placed at three different temperatures, namely, -10® to 0® P., 
36® to 45® F. and 70® F, At suitable intervals samples were analyzed. 

Diacetyl and acetylmethylcarbinol plus diacetyl were detennincd by the. 
colorimetric method of Prill and Hammer (7). For the diacetyl determina¬ 
tions 100 gm. samples were used; for the acetylmethylcarbinol plus diacetyl 
determinations 20 gm. samples were distilled with ferric chloride added. 
Results are recorded as parts per million (p.p.m.). 

RESULTS 

Data on the changes in diacetyl and acetylmethylcarbinol plus diacetyl 
contents of butter at various temperatures are presented in four series of 
experiments. Each series involved butter made from the same original lots 
of cream by two procedures differing primarily with respect to only one 
factor. 

Series 1. Salted hutter made with regular culture cmd 
with aerated culture 

The butter for each trial was made by dividing a vat of sweet cream and 
adding 10 per cent regular culture to one portion and 10 per cent aerated 
culture (3) to the other. 

With aerated culture (table 1) both the diacetyl and the acetylmethyl- 

8 The churnings were made under the supervision of Br. N, E, Fabrieius, who is in 
charge of the butter laboratory. 
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carbinol plus cliacetyl contents of the butter (the carbiiiol plus diacetyl was 
determined only in trial 4) were conspicuously higher originally than when 
regular culture was used, as would be expected from analyses of the two 
types of culture (3, 9). This relationship persisted at the lower holding 
temperatures and in some cases at 70° P. 

At -10° to 0° P. occasional slight decreases in diac.etyl contents occurred. 
Presumably, these resulted from chemical changes not involving bacterial 
action. At 36° to 45° P. slight decreases in diacetyl contents were common 
but in a few instances, notably in trial 3 with aerated culture, there were 
conspicuous decreases. Even at 70° P. the diacetyl contents often were 
largely retained for rather extended periods, and this occurred when tallowy 
flavors and other defects developed in the butter. Some of the data suggest 
a slight increase in the diacetyl contents at the higher temperatures during 
the early part of the holding, particularly in trial 1 at 70° P. In general, 
with the high diaeetyl contents obtained with the aerated culture the de¬ 
creases in the contents were relatively greater than with the lower diacetyl 
contents obtained with regular culture. 

Series 2, Salted butter made with and without agitation 
of mixture of cream and culture 

In previous work (8) occasional agitation of a butter cultui*e being held 
at a low temperature usually resulted in significant increases in diaeetyl and 
the carbinol contents. These results suggested that introduction of oxygen 
through occasional agitation of a mixture of cream and culture during the 
holding would lead to an increase in diaeetyl content of the mixture and of 
the butter made from it. 

Por each trial cream and 8 per cent culture were mixed in a small vat. 
Part of this mixture was drawn into cans and held cold while the remainder 
was stirred for 3 minutes every hour, the temperature being kept low. After 
7 or 8 hours each portion was churned. 

In trials 1, 2 and 3 (table 2) the agitation resulted in an increase in 
diaeetyl and acetylmethylcarbinol plus diaeetyl contents of the butter, but 
in trial 4, and several other trials not included, there were no appreciable 
differences. On holding the butter at the various temperatures there were, 
for the most part, only relatively slight changes in the diaeetyl and the 
carbinol plus diaeetyl contents. 

Series 3, Salted and unsalted butter made with culture 

In each of the two trials the same amount of the same culture was added 
to both sweet and sour cream. After partial working, a portion of the 
unsalted butter was removed while the remainder was salted and completed 
in the usual way. It should be noted that the unsalted butter was made 
from processed cream to which culture had been added but without the ripen- 
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TABLE 3— (Continued) 


Special unsalted butter from highly ripened cream 


Holding temp, of j 

1 held 

A Cg 

p.p.m. 

Amc -f- Ac# 
p.p.m. 

i ^ ~| 

0.83 

J3.9 

-10‘> to 0“ F. 

1 28 

.70 i 

13.5 

36° 

t 3 

.59 

i 17.0 

to 

9 

, .49 ' 

20.0 

45° F. 

16 

: .36 

i 15.4 


ing used when a high flavor is desired in unsalted butter; moreover, the 
working was less than normal although the butter was not leaky. 

With the salted butter from both sweet and sour cream (table 3), changes 
in diacetyl and aeetylmethylcarbinol plus diacetyl contents were slight. In 
the case of the unsalted butter made from sweet and sour cream the changes 
Avere sliglit at -10° to 0° F,, but at temperatures permitting the activity of 
butter culture organisms very marked changes occurred. Apparently, the 
operation of unknown factors prevents generalizations in regard to the direc¬ 
tion of these changes over a long period. Thus, in the unsalted sweet cream 
butter of trial 1 held at to 45° P., the diacetyl values first increased and 
then decreased markedly, while the values for the carbinol plus diacetyl soon 
fell to low valiu's; whereas at 70° P. the diacetyl contents tended to be lower 
than originally. In the unsalted sour cream butter of trial 1 held at 36° to 
45° P, the diacetyl (‘unteut increased progressively while the carbinol plus 
diacetyl content fell to low values; at 70° P. the content of these substances 
decreased. In the nnsalted sweet cream butter of trial 2 held at 36° to 
45° P. both diacetyl and carbinol plus diacetyl contents increased markedly, 
whereas at 70° P. the increases were still greater. In the nnsalted sour cream 
butter of trial 2 held at 36° to 45° P. diacetyl and carbinol plus diacetyl 
contents decreased slightly, but at 70° F. there were marked increases fol¬ 
lowed by decreases. 

In some of the unsalted samples aeetylmethylcarbinol plus diacetyl con¬ 
tents decreased to such low values that the ratios of aeetylmethylcarbinol plus 
diacetyl to diacetyl were much lower than ordinarily would be expected for 
butter made with culture. 

The special sample of unsalted butter was obtained from a plant regularly 
making high flavored butter from processed sour cream ripened to a rela¬ 
tively high acidity. The original analyses were made as soon as the butter 
was received and show very high diacetyl and carbinol plus diacetyi contents. 
At 36° to 45° P. there were decreases in the diacetyl content and increases in 
the carbinol plus diacetyl content. 










IHacetyl (Acg) and acetylmethylcarhinol plus diacetyl (Ame + Acs) contents of salted butter made with culture and with added diacetyl 

held at va/rio‘Us temperatures, Sutter made from sweet cream. 
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Series 4. Salted butter made with culture a7id with addition 
of dmcctyl to the butter 

For each trial a batch of sweet cream was divided. To one portion 8 per 
cent culture was added, the mixture held overniglit and then churned. T}h» 
other portion was held overnight witliout culture added, and, after churninjr 
and washing, diacetyl, in the form of a dilute solution, was vrorked into the 
butter along with the salt. Although the amount of diacetyl added \^as 
calculated to make the concentration in the butter the same as the (expected 
diacetyl content of the comparison butter, it was not possible to do this 
exactly. 

In general, the changes in diacetyl and aeetylmethylcarbinol plus diacetyl 
<'ontents were relatively slight (Uible 4). In some cases the diac'ctyl contents 
of the butter made with added diaeetyl decreased relatively somewhat more 
than did the diacetyl content of tlie butter made with culture, but these 
differences were never very inarked. The aeetylmethylcarbinol plus diacetyl 
(‘ontents of butter made without (uilture were somewhat greater than the con¬ 
tent of added diacetyl. Presumably, this resulted from the carbinol present 
in the original cream which ))robably had undergone some slight bacterial 
action. 

DISCUSSION 

The analyses of salted butter show a surprisingly high retention of 
diacetyl and of aeetylmethylcarbinol, even at 70*^ F. The development of 
tallowiness at this temi>eratui*e, which is (rommon because of the great effect 
of relatively high temperatures on appearance of the defect, was not accom¬ 
panied by a sharp decrease in the diacet.vl or the carbinol content. Barnicoat 
(1, 2) also reported small changers in diacetyl contents of salted butter held 
frozen, at 14° to 37° F. or at 40° F. Reference should be made to the work 
of King (5) who showed that diacetyl promoted the oxidation of butter fat 
leading to tallowiness and loss of color with the concomitant destruction of 
the diacetyl. However, King used comparatively pure butter fat with a 
relatively high concentration of added diacetyl and, in some cases, rather 
drastic treatments, such as exposure to light. It is probable that in butter 
much of the diacetyl is in the water phase, rather than entirely in the fat as 
w-as the case in King's experiments. In general, it appeal’s that the amount 
of diacetyl ordinarily encountered in butter has no significant effect in the 
promotion of chemical defects and that other factors, such as copper content 
of the butter and pH of the serum, are of more importance in this connection. 

In unsalted butter significant changes in diacetyl and in acetylmethyl- 
carbinol plus diacetyl occurred at 36° to 45° F. and at 70° F. and undoubt¬ 
edly were due to activity of the butter culture organisms. The changes 
involved both increases and decreases, as would be expected from the general 
relationship of the butter culture organisms to these compounds. Blatter 
and Hammer (12) reported a striking production of aeetylmethylcarbinol 
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plus diacetyl in unsalted butter at temperatures permitting activity of the 
butter culture organisms, and the results of Mohr and Wellm (6) also indicate 
significant changes in unsalted butter and lesser changes in lightly salted 
butter. An increase in diacetyl in unsalted blitter is probably an important 
factor in the flavor development which this product often undergoes. A 
subsequent decrease presumably is accompanied b}’' a partial loss of flavor. 

SUMMARY 

In general, salted butter (about 2.25 per cent salt) made with different 
manufacturing procedures showed only relatively slight changes in diacetyl 
and aeetylmethylcarbinol plus diaeetyl contents when held frozen or at 36*^ 
to 45® F. Even at 70° P., at which temperature chemical deterioration is 
especially rapid in butter, the contents of these substances were largely 
retained for considerable periods. 

In the case of unsalted butter the changes at -10° to 0° P. were relatively 
slight, but at 36° to 45° F. or at 70° P. significant changes occurred, both 
increases and decreases being involved. 
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EFFECT OF SALTING CURD FOR BLUE CHEESE' 

C. B. LANE AND B. W. HAMMEK 
Toira Slate CoUetir, Ames, Iowa 

The salt used in various dairy products has a number of effects. It defi¬ 
nitely influences the flavor, and even with such products as milk, buttermilk 
and ice cream it may be employed to brin<r out flavor. In the concentrations 
used with certain products, salt has pronounced preserving powers. For 
example, over a wide temperature range salted butter ordinarily undergoes 
microbiological changes more shnvly than unsalted butter. Organisms differ 
in their salt tolerance, and as a result a certain concentration may greatly 
iriodify the flora of a product by largely preventing developnamt of certain 
species and having little effect on others. 

In the manufacture of blue cheese, salt is incorporated by covering the 
surface with dry salt or by floating the cheese in brine. Salting is usually 
l)egun when the hooj>s are removed the day following ])reparatiou of the curd. 
Certain blue-veined (dieeses commonly have a relatively liigli salt content and 
such a content, together witli one or more additional factors, favors the domi¬ 
nance of the characteristic mold in tlie cheeses (1,3). 

Preliminary studies suggested that in tlie manufacture of blue cheese 
there were certain advantages in adding some salt to tlie curd at the time of 
hooping, and accordingly more detailed studies were carried out. 

GENERAL PROCEDURE 

The effect of salting curd for blue cheese was studied with clieese maiiur 
factured from liomogenized milk (2). In making each comparison, the curd 
necessary for two cheeses was dipped on a cloth, and as soon as draining was 
reasonably complete, mold powder was mixed with the curd. One lioop was 
filled with half the curd; salt (2 per cent in niosi trials) was mixed witli the 
remainder after which it was put into a hoop. The cheeses were then finished 
in the usual inamier and salted with dry salt. At intervals during a 4-month 
ripening period the cheeses were examined by cutting segments from them; 
after each examination the freshly cut surfaces were paraffined. 

RESULTS 

In the early trials the amounts of salt mixed with the curd varied from 
2 to 5 per cent of the estimated curd weight. Addition of more than 2 per 
cent salt tended to destroy the fusing properties of the curd particles and to 
retard development of mold so the later comparisons wei*e made entirely with 
2 per cent. 

Boceived for publication July la, 1939. 

1 Journal Paper of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa. 
Project No, 386. 
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Most of the trials were carried out in connection with a study of the effect 
of various strains of mold on ripening of blue cheese, in which mold powders 
prepared from the strains were mixed with portions of the same curd. Thus, 
a series of comparisons involved the use of various molds, employed with and 
without salting of the curd, on the same original lot of curd. 

TABLE 1 


Mold growthf color and flavor of blue cheese made with and without salting of curd 


Series 

no. 

Compari¬ 
son no. 

Mold growth 

Color 

Flavor 

salted 

unsalted 

salted 

unsalted 


1 

good 

good 

salted lighter 

fair 

butyric* 


2 

good 

good 

no difference 

good 

good 


3 

firood 

fair 

salted lighter 

fair 

musty 


4 

good 

poor 

salted lighter 

good 

fermented 


5 

good 

good 

no difference 

good 

good 


6 

eood 

good 

salted lighter 

fair 

butyric 


7 

good 

I)oor 

salted lighter 

good 

fair 


8 

fifood 

good 

salted lighter 

good 

fair 


9 

good 

poor 

salted lighter 

fair 

butyric 


10 

good 

good 

no difference 

fair 

fair 


11 

good 

good 

salted lighter 

good 

fair 


12 

good 

fair 

salted lighter 

good 

gCKKl 


1 1 

good 

good ; 

1 salted lighter 

good 

good 


2 

good 

good 

salted lighter 

good 

good 


3 

1 ^<)od 

good 

salted lighter 

good 

fair 

4 

good 

good 

salted lighter 

fair 

fair 

i 5 

1 good 

poor 

salted lighter 

fair 

butyric 

10 

6 

good 

fair 

salted lighter 

musty 

musty 


7 

good 

good 

salted lighter 

good 

good 


8 

good ! 

good 

salted lighter 

good 

butyric 


9 

good 

poor 

salted lighter 

fair 

fair 


10 

good 

good 

* salted lighter 

musty 

musty 


11 

good 

fair 

salted lighter 

fair 

musty 

i 12 

good 

good 

salted lighter 

good 

fair 

i 

poor 

poor 

salted lighter 

unclean 

unclean 


* Flavor suggests butyric acid. 


The mold growth, color and flavor of two representative series of cheese, 
made with and without salting the curd, are given in detail in table 1. The 
data show that salting the curd had an effect on mold development in the 
cheese. With 5 of 12 comparisons in series 9, and with 4 of 13 comparisons 
in series 10, mold growth was considered more satisfactory when the curd was 
salted than when it was not; in the remaining comparisons no appreciable 
difference was noted. Cheese from salted curd was lighter in color, and 
therefore was more desirable from the color standpoint, than cheese from 
unsalted curd with 9 to 12 comparisons in series 9 and with all comparisons 
in series 10. The flavor of cheese from salted curd tended to be superior to 
that of cheese from unsalted curd. Certain flavors, such as musty, fer¬ 
mented or butyric, were sometimes present in cheese from unsalted curd 
when they were absent in cheese from salted curd, but salting the curd did 
not entirely eliminate off flavors. 
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Table 2 summarizes results obtained in 10 series of cheese made with and 
without salting the curd. The effect of the salting was essentially the same 


TABLE 2 

Summary of mold growth^ color and flavor of blue cheese made with and 
without salting of curd 


Series 

no. 

No. 

compari-; 
sons 

Mold growth 

Color 

Flavor* 

salted 

better 

no 

differ¬ 

ence 

salted 

lighter 

no 

differ¬ 

ence 

salted 

better 

unsalted 

better 

no 

differ¬ 

ence 

1. 

8 

3 

5 

6 

2 

4 

1 

3 

2. 

8 

5 

3 

8 

0 

3 

0 

5 

3. 1 

8 

4 

4 

6 

o_ 

5 

0 

3 

4. 

8 

1 

7 

5 

3 

4 

1 

3 

5. 1 

I 8 

3 

i 5 

> 8 

0 

; 0 

0 

2 

6. 

8 

5 


8 

i 0 

i 3 

1 

4 

7. 

i 8 

4 

1 4 

: 7 

1 1 

I 6 

0 

2 

8. 

: 8 

3 

i 5 

8 

1 0 

! 4 

1 

I 3 

9 . 

12 

5 

1 7 

9 


; 8 

2 

2 

to. 

I 13 

4 

i 

13 

1 0 

6 

1 

6 


* In some cases when both cheese in a comparison were jfiven the same general flavor 
description, one was lictter than the other; such differences are taken into account in the 
tabulation. 


as ill the individual series, in that mold growth was sometimes improved, the 
(jolor was rather regularly lighter and there wa.s less tendency to develop off 
flavors. 

DISC1TS8ION 

When salt is mixed with blue cheese curd just before hooping, a portion 
of it is carried away in the wdiey that drains from the curd. Presumably, 
the percentage lost is not constant. However, with normal salting of the 
cheese, no serious irregularities in salt content of the ripened product were 
encountered. 

The somewdiat better mold growth in the cheese wdien the curd was salted 
probably w^as due primarily to the comparatively open texture that accom¬ 
panied this procedure. The lighter color that rather regularly resulted pre¬ 
sumably was due to an increase in stability of the curd, which kept the fat 
well dispersed; in studies on delayed salting of blue cheese. Lane and Hammer 
(2) noted that the more the salting was delayed the deeper became the color. 
The effect on the flavor suggests that the salt in some easi^s may have limited 
the growth of certain undesirable organisms. Since off flavors sometimes 
were encountered with salting of the curd, the inhibition was by no means 
complete. 

By salting the curd, the general effects of salt on the cheese are initiated 
sooner titan without such salting because the salt penetrates from the surface 
rather slowly. 

In blue cheese manufacture, salting of the curd has become standard 
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practice in the cheese laboratory at Iowa State College. It also has been 
found useful in certain commercial plants. 

SUMMARY 

In the making of blue cheese, addition of 2 per cent salt to the curd just 
before hooping sometimes resulted in better mold growth in the cheese, rather 
regularly gave a lighter color and tended to control certain flavor defects. 

KEFEBENCKS 
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RELATIONSHIP OF ACID NUMBER VARIATIONS TO THE 
QUALITIES AND FLAVOR DEFECTS OF 
COMMERCIAL BUTTER' 

E. L. FOTJTS 

Dairy Depart turpi, Ollahoma A. and M, Collect, St ill water, Oklahoma 

Changes occurring in the fat oi‘ butter are of great importance from the 
standpoints of flavor and keeping quality of the product. Hydrolysis of the 
fat may set free some of the lower fatty acids, particularly butyric, capi’oic 
and caprylie, causing a condition commonly referred to as rancidity, consti¬ 
tuting one of the most serious defects occurring in butter. Rancidity fre¬ 
quently develops in samph^ of coinmercial butter when tliey are subjected to 
keejiing quality tests. 

In butter made from iniheated cream the lipase normally present in milk 
mav* cause fat hydrolysis. However, this enzyme is readily destroyed by the 
usual pastfMiJ'ization proijedure. Since there is little opportunity' for signifi¬ 
cant recon fa minalion of pasteurized cream or of butter with lipase, it prob¬ 
ably has little eff(*ct on the keeping qualities of commercial butter. 

Many micro-organism.s are able to hy^drolyze butlerfat. Organisms of 
this type are widespread in nature, often being present in raw er(*am, water 
and dairy plant equipment. They are ordinarily killed by pasteurization but 
reeontamination after pasteurization may' occur. If sucli organisms gain 
entrance to pasteurized cream in sufficient numbers and find conditions suit¬ 
able for growth, they' may' cause serious defects in tlie resulting butter. Salt 
retards the growth of these organisms, so that they produce the most serious 
defects iu unsalted butter. 

The acid number lias proved to be a valuable adjunct to the organoleptic 
method of determining the degree of liydi’oly.sis in the fat of cream or butter. 
However, certain organisms may' utilize fatly acids as food. Also, when the 
cream acidity is slandartlized the acids in the fat as well as those in the serum 
are partially neutralized. Ihuler such conditions the acid number is not an 
exaid index to the degree of fat liy’droly'sis. 

Samples of comniereial butter of varying qualities were studied to deter¬ 
mine any possible correlation between acid number of tlie fat and quality^ of 
the butter. Both uiisiilted and salted butter were used. 

ACID NUMBER OP BUTTERFAT 

The usual method of expressing the acid number of fat is as the number 
of milliliters of N/1 alkali required to neutralize the free acid in 100 gm. of 
fat. All references to acid number will imply this meaning. The butter 

Beceived for publication July 31, 1939. 

I From a portion of a thesis presented to the Graduate School of Iowa State College 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree. 
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samples were melted, the fat aspirated off and filtered through paper. The 
samples were melted and filtered in a 45® C. incubator. 

The acidity of the fat was determined by the method devised by Breazeale 
and Bird (1). Ten gm. of filtered fat were weighed into a 125 ml. Erlen- 
meyer flask, 25 ml. of petrolic ether and 10 ml. of absolute ethyl alcohol were 
added, and the contents of the flask thoroughly mixed. The petrolic ether 
dissolved the fat and fatty acids and the alcohol dissolved any soap formed 
during the titration. Ten drops of alcoholic phenolphthalein were added and 
the sample was titrated against N/10 potassium hydroxide made up in abso¬ 
lute alcohol. The number of milliliters of N/10 potassium hydroxide re¬ 
quired to neutralize the free acid in 10 gm. of sample corresponded to the 
acid number of the fat. 


UNSALTED BUTTER 

The unsalted butter came from various Iowa creameries and was obtained 
tlmough a marketing association. The samples were exatuined for flavor 
defects immediately on receipt and after 2, 4 and 6 days at 21® C. After 
the 6 days, the fat acid numbers were determined. Whenever sufficient quan¬ 
tities of samples were available, acid numbers of the fat of the fresh butter 
were also determined. 

Table 1 shows the data on 14 samples of butter. The samples were divided 
into two groups, those not developing rancidity during holding at 21® C. and 
those which did. The acid numbers of the fat were not determined in the 

TABLE 1 


Belationship of acid numher to the general quality of nnsalted hutirr (Sampha from 
variotts Ipwa oreamericH) 


Sample 

Flavor of butter after incubating at 21® C. 

Acid number 
of fat aft^r 

6 days at 

21° C. 

2 days 

4 days 6 days 

Samples not developing rancidity 


1. 

good 

good 

good 

3.4 

2 

good 

good 

good 

2.6 

3 

good 

good 

good 

3.6 

4. 

good 

good 

good 


5. 

good 

good 

good 

13.6 

6. 

good 

good 

! 

2.3 

7. 

good 

! Rood 

good 


8. 

good 

good 

good 

2.9 

9. I 

good 

good 

good 

2.4 


Samples developing rancidity 


10. 

1 skunk odor 

skunk odor 

rancid 

4.8 

11. 

i ester odor* 

rancid 

V. rancid 

6.2 

12. 

j ester odor* 

rancid 

si. rancid 

10.8 

13. 

1 ester odor* 

rancid 

rancid 

5.6 

14. 

1 rancid 

rancid 

rancid 

5.8 


• The ester odor definitely suggested the odor produced in butter by /ragi. 
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fresh samples but judging from titrations of many similar samples, it is 
probable that the original acid numbers were all less than 1.0. In examina¬ 
tion of these samples particular attention was given to the detection of 
rancidity. 

In general, the samples which became rancid developed the higher acid 
numbers. Samples 10 to 14 inclusiA^c became rancid and in general the acid 
numbers were considerably higher than of the non-rancid samples. Sample 5 
was an exception having a good flavor and yet having an acid number of 
13.6; also samples 1, 3, 4 and 8 had higher acid numbers than are usually 
found in non-rancid butter. 

The results on another series of 32 samples are given in table 2. The 
samples were again divided into those not developing rancidity and those 

TABLE 2 


Relaiionshij) of acid nvmhtr io ihe general quality of vusaltcd hntier (iiamples from 
varioua Iowa creameries) 



1 Flavor of butter after incubating at 21° C. 

Acid number of fat 

Sample 

2 days 

4 days 

6 days 

Fresh 

After 6 days 
at 21'’ C. 


Samples not developing rancidity 


J . 

cheesy 

cheesy 

cheesy 

0.7 

1.2 

2 

good 

good 

good 

.7 

.8 

3 . . 

good 

good 

good 

.7 

.9 

4. 

good 

good 

good 

.7 

.8 

5 . 

good 

good 

good 

.<) 

3.4 

0 

good 

good 

good 

.7 

2.8 

7 .. . 

good 

good 

good 

.0 

1.8 

8 

good 

good 

good 

.6 

.9 

9 

good 

good 

good 


1.3 

10 , 

good 

good 

good 

.0 

1.1 

11 . 

good 

good 

good 

.5 

1.0 

12 

good 

good 

good 

.7 

1.8 

13 . 

good 

good 

good 

.8 

2.2 

14 . 

good 

good 

good 

' *7 1 

1,6 

15 . 

good 

good 

good 

.7 

3.1 

It) 

good 

good 

good 

.7 ! 

9.8 

17. ' 

good 

good 

good 

i .7 

1.0 

18.: 

good 

good 

good 

' .0 

1.0 

19 . 

good 

good 

good 

.« 

1.4 

20.; 

good 

good 

good 

.7 

1.0 

21.; 

cheesy 

' cheesy 

choesy 

! .7 

1.5 

22. 

good 

good 

good 

! .8 

1.8 

23 . ' 

good 

good 

good 

i 

1.4 

24. i 

1 good 

good 

good 

; 1 

1.0 

25. 

i Rootl 

good 

good 

.6 i 

11,6 


Samples developing rancidity 


26 . 

good 

good 

si. rancid j 

i 

2.8 

27. 

good 

good 

si. rancid ! 


3.2 

28. 

si. rancid 

rancid 

rancid 1 

1.1 : 

2.4 

29 . 

good 

good 

si. rancid ' 

.7 ; 

14.0 

30. 

cheesy 

si. rancid 

si. rancid 

.8 1 

4.8 

31. j 

si. rancid 

rancid 

rancid 1 

.8 j 

7.6 

32. 

si. rancid 

si. rancid 

si. rancid | 

.6 : 

5.2 
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which did. The acid numbers of the fat when the butter was received were 
below 1.0 in all eases except sample 28, which was 1.1 After 6 days at 21C,, 
the acid numbers of the non-rancid samples ranj^ed from 0,8 to 11.6; the 
rancid wsauiples from 2.4 to 14.0. In general, the non-rancid samples had 
relatively low fat acid numbers, 2, 3, 4, 8, 9,10, 11, 17,18, 20 and 24 having 
acid numbers of 1.0 or slightly higher after 6 days at 2V C. Samples 16 
and 25 were exceptions with acid numbers of 9.8 and 11.6 respectively. Of 
unusual interest were samples 28 and 31. Neither'sample was ran<*id when 
received but within 2 days sample 28 became slightly rancid and only in¬ 
creased from the original acid number of 1.1 to 1.6. Sample 31 became 
disiincily rancid during the same period and only increased from 0.8 to 1,3. 

It may be noted in the samples developing rancidity after holding, that 
other flavor defects frequently preceded the rancid odor and flavor. In 
some cases an ester odor was the first indication of the approach of rancidity. 
The ester odor definitely suggested the odor produced in butter by Ps. fragL 
In every sample in which the ester odor w-as present, rancidity soon follow'ed. 
A cheesy flavor occasionally preceded rancidity; however, all samples showing 
cheesy flavor did not become rancid during the 6 day holding period. 

These contrasting conditions in which some of the non-rancid samples liad 
high acid numbers and some rancid samples had low acid numbers agree with 
the findings of Guthrie (2) that there is little correlation between the acid 
number of butterfat and the development of rancidity. It is possible that 
some lipolytic organisms have a selective action on certain of the glycerides of 
the fatty acids. In the one case only the higher acids may be liberated which 
yield increased acid numbers on the fat without causing serious off-flavoi*s. 
Other organisms may liberate primarily the lower fatty acids including a 
small quantity of butyric acid, wliich while insufiieient to increase the acid 
number, may cause a ramud flavor. Results reported later show that certain 
organisms, particularly 0. lactiSf when growing in cream or butter liberate 
only a very small amount of volatile acid from the fat. This may be a selec¬ 
tive action on the fats or the lower acids may be consumed by the growing 
cells as rapidly as they are liberated as suggested by Orla-Jensen (3). 

TABLE 3 

Helatiofiship of acid nvmhcr to the general quality of Halted butter (Samples entered 
in the 19SS National Cold Storage Contest) 


Sample * 

Score 

Acid number 

l.._.! 

94 

0.6 

2. ' 

92 

.6 

3. ; 

92 

.6 

4. ( 

92 

.6 

5.1 

95 

.8 

6. f 

94 

.6 

7. i 

93 

*6 

8.. ! 

94 

.7 
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SALTED BUTTER 

The salted butter eaiue rrom various scorin**- contests and exhibits and in 
general was two or more weeks old when received. 

The data in table 3 show the a<*id numbers of 8 samples of fin(‘ quality, 
lightly salted contest butter sc/n'ing 92 to 95. These samples were obtained 
fi’om creameries submitting entries in the 3958 National Cold Storage butter 
contest. The acid numbers of the samples ranged from 0.5 to 0.8 and wet’e 
little different fi’om the acid numbers of fat of average (piality eommei-cial 
salted butler as shown in table 4. 

Table 4 shows the acid numbers of the fat of 27 samples of butter from an 
Towa State College Edueatiotial Ibitter Scoring Contest. Some of these 

TAPTJi: 4 

JirlaHonship of acid numht r to the f/nn rat quntiip of salffd hvtlrr 
{Samph s f rom /own Stair Coltcfjr Educational Butter Scoring Content—aomr made from 

ncuirallied cream) 


Sami»lc 

Origin of buttor j 

Score 


Acitl luimbcr 

1 

Iowa ! 

03.0 


0.8 

o 

I owa 1 

02.r> 


.7 

o 

i Toxas i 

00.0 


.6 

4 

; Towa 

01..5 


.7 

5 

.. I Iowa 

92.0 


.5 

(* 

1 lown 

oi.r. 


.s 

7 

I I owa 

02.c 


. i 

8 

Org(‘oii 

01.0 


.s 

9 . 

Nobraskn 

91.5 


.7 

10 . 

Iowa 

01.5 



11 

1 a 1 

92.0 


.(> 

1*2 . . 

i 1 owa ' 

93.0 


. ( 

13 ... 

Iowa ! 

90.0 


.7 

14. 

Iowa 

00.5 


^7 

15 

1 owa 

01.0 


.5 

10 

Iowa 

91.0 


7 

17 

Itiwa 

01.0 


.5 

18 

Iowa 

oi.n 


.s 

10 . 

! Itiwa 

91.r> 


. < 

20 . 

Iowa i 

01.5 



21 ... 

I owa 

00.5 


.5 

22 . 

Iowa 

91.0 


. 1 

23. 

. , Iowa 

91.0 


^7 

24 

. , Iowa i 

91.0 

i 

!6 

25 

. i Iowa ’ 

90.0 

i 

.6 

26. 

.. i Iowa 

90.5 



27 

’ Iowa i 

90.5 

i 

.7 


samples were made from neutralized cream. The scores raufred from 90 to 93 
and the acid values from 0.5 to 0.8. .Itidgiiifr from the scores of the lots of 
butter there must have been considerable difference in the qualities of the 
cream from which they were made. It appears that there was little correlation 
between acid numbers of the fat of neutralized cream butter and the quality 
of the cream from which it was made. In fact sample 1 a 93 score butter, 
had an acid number of 0.8 while sample 3, a 90 score butter, had an acid 
number of 0.6. 
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The data shown in table 5 indicate that Oklahoma butter exliibited at 
the Oklahoma State Fair had slightly higher fat acid numbers than Iowa 

TABLE 5 

EelationsMp of acid mmher to the general quality of salted butter 
(Samples exhibited at the 1938 Oklahoma State Fair) 


Sample 

Score 

Acid number 

1. 

92.0 

1.4 

2. 

93.0 

.7 

3 . 

92.5 

.6 

4. 

93.0 

.8 

6. 

90.5 

.5 

6. 

92.0 

.8 

7. 

92.0 1 

1.0 

8. 

89.0 i 

^.2 

9. 

93.0 i 

.6 

10 . 

92.0 

.6 

11. 

92.0 1 

.6 

•12. 

89.0 1 

1.8 

13. ; 

89.5 

.9 

14. : 

92.5 * 

.6 

15. ! 

90.0 

.7 

16. ! 

93.0 

.5 

17.: 

90.0 

.8 

18. i 

89.0 

.5 

19. 1 

88.5 

1.2 


91.0 

1.7 

21. 1 

90.0 

.9 

09 ^ 

90.0 1 

1.0 

23 . 

90.0 i 

1.0 

24 . 

90.5 1 

.9 

25. 

91.0 j 

.9 


butter of similar quality. The exact age of these samples and the conditions 
under which they were manufactured were not known. Possibly the age and 
quality of the cream when chunied, age of the butter and period of lactation 
of the producing cows may have influenced the acid values. 

DISCUSSION 

In reviewing the studies on unsalted and salted commercial butter of 
widely var3dng qualities, certain observations should be pointed out. There 
was no definite relationship between the acid number of the fat of unsalted 
butter and flavor defects. The fat of fresh unsalted butter invariably had 
low acid numbers and increases after holding 6 days at 21° C. were always 
evident. About 25 per cent of the samples of unsalted commercial butter 
observed became rancid during the holding period. In the samples not devel¬ 
oping rancidity with a few exceptions, the increases in the acid numbers were 
small. In the samples developing rancidity however, the increases were 
significant although exceptions to this generalization were also encountered. 
Some samples of unsalted butter of good flavor had very high acid numbers 
after the holding period while certain rancid samples had low acid numbers. 
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Many samples of salted butter were subjected to ke(*pinj? quality tests but 
since very few of the samples became rancid, acid values were not determined 
after the holding period. The acid numbers of the fat of fine quality, lightly 
salted contest butter were similar to those of commercial salted butter of 
considerably lower quality. There was no correlation betwe(‘n the scores of 
salted butter and the acid numbers of the fat. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Most samples of iiiisalted butter increased in acid numbers of the fat 
during holding for 6 days at 21° C. 

2. When samples of commercial unsalted butter w’^ere held at 21° C., 
approximately 25 per cent became ramdd within 6 days. 

3. No close correlation existed between the acid number of the fat and the 
quality of commercial unsalted butter; butter of good quality often had rela¬ 
tively high acid numbers, while some rancid samples had relatively low acid 
numbers. 

4. Wlien samples of commercial salted butt(»r wei’e held at 21° C., com¬ 
paratively few of the samples became rancid in G days. 
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THE COMPARATIVE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF BUTTER FAT 
AND CERTAIN VEGETABLE OILS* 

E. J. SCHANTZ, C. A. KLVEHJEM, and B. HART 
Department of Jiiochrml'ftrjf, CoUrge of Afjrirultvre, Vniv<r.sily of Wisconsin, Madison 

In our <‘arly work on tlie relation of fat to tin* ntilizaiioii of lactose in 
milk (1) it was noticed that when feedinj^ diffei’eiit fats as supplements to 
skimmed milk diets the yoiinp: rats grew slightly faster and aj)peared to 
have a better coat of hair when fed butttu* fat as compared with corn oil or 
coconut oil. Because of th(*se observations it was thought advisabh? to carry 
out specific feeding trials with different fats incorporated into a skimmed 
milk diet. 

The w'ork of Evans and Burr (2), Burr and Burr (15), and Evans and 
Lepkovsky (4) has established the fact that eei-tain unsaturated fatty acids 
are necessary in the nutrition of the rat. Thes(' workers have shown that 
rats placed on fat-low diets develop a deficiency disease which is corrected 
by incorporating small amounts of Jinoleie, linolmiic, or araehidonic acids 
in the diet. Holt (5) has reported that olein, olive oil, and soybean oil are 
superior to butter fat in the nutrition of prematur(^ infants because these 
fats are more readily absorbed than butter fat. Rectmtly Cullickson and 
Founlaine (6) liave observed the superior nutritive vahu' of butter fat over 
certain v«'getabl(‘ oils in the nutrition of tlu* calf. Asid(‘ from these studies 
we are unaM’are of any clear-cut evidence tliat one fat is sni)erior to another 
in normal nutrition. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Weanling rats about 21 days old and weighing about 40 grams or less 
were used for these studies. The different fats were s(‘parately homogenized 
into skimmed milk with a small liand homog(‘niz(T. A small poi-tion of 
skimmed milk was heated t(» about 40"^ (\ and the fat to be added was 
weighed out, meltt‘d, and the two ingredients homogenized. The homog¬ 
enized material was then diluted with cold skimmed milk to bring the 
fat content to 4 per <‘eut. Twenty micrograms of crystalline [3-carotene 
were added to each gram of fat except butter fat to wliich were added 
ten niicrogi’ams of (3-carotene as a source of vitamin A. All animals 
were irradiated ten minutes each day. The fats u.sed were fresh 
and the butter fat was obtained from salt-free butter. Fresh skimmed milk, 
obtained daily from the University Creamery, was used throughout the ex- 

Roccived for publication July 21, 1939, 
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periments. Analysis showed that this skiinmed milk contained 0.04 per cent 
of butter fat. All milks were mineralized with iron, copper, and manganese 
so that each 100 cc. of milk contained 1.5 mg. of iron, 0.15 mg. of copper, 
and 0.15 mg. of manganese. 

For each experiment three males and three females were placed on each 
milk and all animals were kept in separate cages. The animals were treated 
as nearly alike as possible and were fed the milk ad lihiinm but care was 
taken not to give an animal much more than it would consume in a day 
because of the danger of fat separation and the animal consuming more fat 
in proportion to other ingredients in the milk. All animals were weighed 
weekly. 

In the first trials the following diets were fed: 

Skimmed milk plus butter fat to make four per cent fat 
‘‘ “ corn oil “ ‘‘ 

“ coconut oil “ ‘‘ “ “ ‘‘ 

In later trials cottonseed oil and soybean oil were fed in the sam(‘ manner 
as the above fats. The results from the first experiments indicated that the 
rats on butter fat made better gains and were much better appearing during 
the first three weeks of the experiment than the animals on corn oil or coco¬ 
nut oil. These animals were carried through to maturity and the females 
in each group mated with a male from the same group. All females on the 
three fats sliowed normal estrous cycles. Normal litters wt*r(‘ obtniuetl from 
all females on butter fat and all pups w^ere raised to maturity. Tlie litters 
from the females on corn oil were usually small and some of tli(^ pups wer(‘ 
weak and died shortly after birth. The mother would usually eat the rest 
of the litter within a few days. Occasionally the udders of the females on 
corn oil would be caked, swollen, and sensitive to toucli. No litters were 
obtained from the females on coconut oil. However, the females became 
pregnant but the fetuses were reabsorbed, which suggested a vitamin E 
deficiency. Administration of 2-3 mg. of pure natural a-tocopluTol relieved 
the reproduction difficulties, but the pups were in very poor condition. No 
pups obtained from the females on corn oil or coconut oil aft(‘r administra¬ 
tion of a-tocopherol could be raised and the experiment had to be discon¬ 
tinued. In subsequent experiments 100 raicrograms of synthetic a-to¬ 
copherol, dissolved in alcohol, were added to all milks once each week. No 
minerals were added to the milk on the days when the a-tocopherol was fed 
in the milk. 

The results obtained on several successive experiments representing 3(5 
rats on each fat supported the earlier observations that the rats on butter 
fat made more rapid gains during the first three weeks of the experiment 
than the rats on corn oil and coconut oil. In recent experiments 12 rats on 
cottonseed oil and 6 rats on soybean oil were included in the feeding experi¬ 
ments. The growih obtained on the latter fats incorporated into skimmed 
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milk was similar to that obtained ou corn oil and coconut oil during the 
first two or three weeks. Afler this period of time the animals on the vege¬ 
table oils grew as well as the animals on butter fat but still were inferior in 
appearance; the hair coat being coarser and dull in appearance. The weight 
records of these animals are rex^resented in charts I and II. The curves in 



Chart IT. Average gain made during the first three weeks ou exi>orimout ))y male 
and female rats represeiitiiig 36 rats (18 males, 18 females) on each of the following 
fats, butter fat, corn oil, and coconut oil, 12 rats (0 males, 6 females) on cottonseed 
oil, and 6 rats (3 males, 3 females) on soybean oil. 


chart I represent tlie average weights for each week for the male and female 
rats. Chart II represents the gain made by the male and female rats during 
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the first three weeks on all experiments. The gains made by the male rats 
on butter fat during the first three weeks were 22 per cent greater than on 
corn oil, 23 per cent greater than on coconut oil, 14 per cent greater than on 
cottonseed oil, and 26 per cent greater than on soybean oil. The gains made 
by the female rats on butter fat on the same experiment were 24 per cent 
greater than on corn oil, 38 per cent greater than on coconut oil, 9 per cent 
greater than on cottonseed oil, and 9 per cent greater than on soybean oil. 

In view of the fact that butter fat consistently gave a betttT growth 
response, it was ('ousidered advisable to add the noii*saponifiable fraction 
of butter fat to corn oil and coconut oil in order to make a more comparable 
experiment and determine if the growth differences still existed. The non- 
saponifiable fraction of butter fat was prepared as follows (7). One hun¬ 
dred grams of melted butter fat were poured into 200 cc. of 20 per cent 
alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution and the saponification allowed to 
proceed for four hours at 37® C. The material was then diluted with 800 
cc, of water and extracted several times with ether. The ether solution was 
washed twice with water and evaporated to dryness under vacuum. The 
remaining material was then taken up in 100 grams of the oil to be fed. 
Since ten microgi’ams of (3-carotene w^ere added to each gram of butter fat 
used for making the butter fat milks, ten micrograms of carotene wert* added 
to each gram of corn oil and coconut oil containing the non-saponifiable ma- 



Chaet III. Average gain made during the first three weeks on experiment by male 
and female rats representing 18 rats (9 males, 9 females) on each of the following fats: 
butter fat, corn oil plus non saponifiable fraction of butter fat and coconut oil plus non- 
aaponifiable fraction of butter fat. 
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terial. The animals were irradiated and treated exactly as in the experi¬ 
ments previously described. a-Tocopherol was added to the milk once each 
week. Three trials have been carried out comparing butter fat with corn 
oil and coconut oil plus tlie non-saponifiable fraction of buthu* fat represent¬ 
ing 18 animals on eaeli fat. The rats on the fats with tlie non-saponifiable 
fraction of butter fat added sliowed no better response than the animals fed 
the fats without the non-saponifiable fraction. Cliart III illustrat(‘s the 
gain made by tliese animals during tin* first three we(‘ks on the experiments. 
Comparison of chart III with chart II or IV clearly illustrates that th(* 
inferior growth obtained on the corn oil and coconut oil milks is not cor¬ 
rected by adding the non-saponifiable fraction of butter fat to th(*se fats. 

The data on tin* growth and food consumption in a siiigh* experiment 
(experiment 8) involving the five fats an* n*pres(*nte(l in chart IV and 
tables 1 and 2. In the case of the corn oil and coconut oil, the non-saponi- 


TABLE I, Kxpkrimknt 8 

Avrntfit- (iaiUf tiains for racU wrrlc for mole and female rals 
(a animals on eaeh fai — 3 male.s, 3 females) 


Wevk 

1 

Blitter ■ 

rorii 

Males 

Coconut 

(’ottonseed 

Soybean 


fat ! 

oil 

, oil 


oil 


’ <7 m. 

(f m. 


gm. 

gm. 

1 . 

. ... 2.8 ' 

1.7 

2.3 

2.3 

1.8 

2 

4.5 

3.7 

3.8 

4.0 

3.4 


'AM 

2.4 

2.9 

3.4 

3.4 

4 . 

:i.7 

3.3 

3.4 

2.0 

3.0 

5 


4,1 

fj.O 

3.3 

4.7 

() 

3,4 , 

3.0 

2.0 

3.9 

1 4.7 


1 


Females 




inn. ! 

(nn. 

gm. 

gm. 

gni. 

1 

2.<> 

1.8 

2.1 

2.1 

1,7 

2 

. 

. 3.8 

' 3.J 

3.0 

3.5 

3.4 

. 3.4 

2.9 

2.0 

3.1 

3.0 

4 . 

. .. 3.3 

2.(» 

1.4 

2.4 

2.4 

5 . 

. .. 2.9 

3,4 

2.7 

2.0 

2.7 

C 

2.0 

2.0 

2.0 

1.7 

i 


fiable matter of butter fat equal to that in the four per cent of butter was 
added. Chart IV illustrates tlie gain made during the first three weeks on 
the experiment. Table 1 shows the average daily gains made by the male 
and female rats (iuring each week of the experiment. The differences in 
growth rate appeared most noticeable and consistent during the first tliree 
or four weeks. During this period the rats on butter fat gained from one- 
half to one gram more than the animals on the vegetable oils. Table 2 shows 
the number of cc. of milk required to produce one gram of gain in weight 
during each week of the experiment. With the exception of some variation 
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TABLE 2, Experiment 8 


Number cc. mUk to produce one gram gain in weight for each week 
(G animals on each fat—S males, S females) 



Males 

Week 

Butter 

Corn 

Coconut 

Cottonseed 

1 Soybean 


fat 

oil 

oil 

oil 

1 oil 


cc. 

ec. 

cc. 

cc. 

1 cc. 

1 . 

10.7 

19.9 

11.7 

12.0 

i 14.6 

2 . 

10.5 

10.8 

10.8 

10.9 

11.0 

3 . 

13.7 

17.5 

17.9 

15,0 

13.6 

4 

18.3 

16.2 

20.6 

20.0 

19.8 

5 

20.6 

14.6 

14.3 

23.1 

16.4 

6 . 

20.0 

16.6 

28.3 

15.2 

16.5 

Average at end 






of 3 weeks .. 

11.6 

16.0 

13.5 

12.6 

1 13.1 

Average at end 





f 

of 6 weeks. 

15.6 

15.9 

17.2 

16.0 

! 15.3 

1 


Penuiles 


cc. 

cc. 

cc. 

ec. 

1 cc. 

1 . 

10.6 

14.8 

12.2 

11.9 

15.9 

2 

11 ..5 

12..3 

• 13.9 

12.8 

11.5 

3 ..I'.1^1... 

15.1 

18.0 

17.9 

17.3 

15.6 

4 . 

21.2 

23.0 

28.3 

23.0 

27.6 

5 . 

22.4 

18.8 

20.1 

26.0 

20.7 

6 . 

27.1 

22.0 

28.3 

29.3 

i U.7 

Average at end 





i 

of 3 weeks . .. 

12.4 

15.0 

14.6 

14.0 

1 14.3 

1 

Average at end 





i 

of 6 wrecks. 

18.0 

i8.i 

20.1 

20.1 

20.5 


the butter fat milk appears to be utilized more economically tlian the other 
milks. This shows well in the average at the end of three weeks but the 
average at the end of six weeks does not show* differences in all cases. 

Figure 1 illustrates the differences in growth and general appearance of 
rats at the end of three weeks on butter fat, corn oil, and coconut oil milks. 
Number 1, on butter fat, gained 63 grams; number 7, on corn oil, gained 45 
grams; and number 13, on coconut oil, gained 40 grams during the first three 
weeks of the experiment. 

Since considerable difficulty was encountered in raising the pups from 
tlie females on the vegetable oils, even after a-tocopherol was fed, this part 
of the investigation, in which all animals have received a-tocopherol 
throughout the experiment, is being repeated. 

DISCUSSION 

While the differences in growth on the different milks were small, the 
growth rates of the animals on the butter fat milk were consistently greater 
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Chart IV' (Exp. 8). Average gain made during the first three weeks on experi* 
meut by male and female rats representing 6 rats (3 males, 3 females) on each of the 
following fats: butter fat, eorn oil, coconut oil, cottonseed oil, and soybean oil. 



Fig. I. Illustration of the differences in growth and ajipearance of rats after three 
weeks on the following fats homogenized into skimmed milk; butter fat (No. 1) gained 
03 grams; com oil (No. 7) gained 45 grams; and coconut oil (No. 13) gained 40 grams 
during the first 3 weeks of the experiment. 

during the first two or throe weeks of eaelj experiment than the growth rates 
of the animals on the milks containing the different vegetable oils. After 
about three weeks these differences became less apparent. Another impor¬ 
tant obser\'ation in these experiments is that the animals on butter fat had a 
better general appearance and a finer coat of hair than the animals on the 
milks containing the vegetable oils. These points were observed even after 
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the uon-saponifiablc fraction of butter fat was added to the corn oil and the 
coconut oil. It appears then that the growth-stimulating property of butter 
fat found in these experiments lies in the saponifiable fraction of butter fat. 
However it is possible that the saponification process may have destroyed 
the growth-stimulating property but this point cannot be definitely settled 
until the fatty acid fraction of butter fat is fed along with the vegetable 
oils. The saponification was carried out at 37° C. to prevent, as much as 
possible, any destruction of growth factors. There is also the possibility 
that the change from the milk of the mother to the milks fed in these experi¬ 
ments is greater for the vegetable oils than for butter fat and the animals 
lose time in becoming accustomed to the different milks. However, in many 
cases the animals did well for the first week and then dropped off in growth, 
which points to the possibility of some defieieney of a factor necessary for 
optimum growth rather than adaptation to the different milks. If a de¬ 
ficiency of some factor does occur in the young animals on tiie vegetable oil 
milks, the animals apparently supply themselv(*s with the factor after a 
time since the growth rate becomes <v[ual to that on butter fat. The fa(*t 
that corn oil did not give optimum growth imiicates tliat the infi*rior growth 
is not caused by the lack of the no\\ r(‘cognize(l essential unsaturatisl fatty 
acids. 

The food consumption records <»f the animals on the diff<‘rent milks show 
that the butter fat milk was utilized more economically for growth than the 
milks containing the vegetable oils. Tliis was true especially during the 
first part of the growing p<Tiod. Holt (5) has reported that soybean oil is 
superior to butter fat in infant nutrition because this oil is more easily 
absorbed tlian butter fat. In oiiy work soybean oil was found to be much 
inferior to butter fat, especially during the first week of the experiment 
(tables 1 and 2). However, in our work it was observed that the animals 
on the soybean oil milk and cottonseed oil milk had gained more weight 
within the first three weeks than the animals on the corn oil and coconut oil 
milks but still were inferior to the animals on the butter fat milk, Gnlliek- 
son and Pountaine (6) found that calves about one w^eek of age placed on 
certain vegetable oils homogenized into skimmed milk died after a time 
while calves on butter fat liomogtmized into skimmed milk grew normally. 
If we could have started our rats <‘arlier than three weeks of age and pv<‘- 
vented the pups from receiving the fat from the mother’s milk, greater 
differences in weight and appearance might have resulted. 

The data on growth have been treated statistically and found to be 
significant. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Good growth was obtained in rats on a diet of four per cent butter fat, 
com oil, coconut oil, cottonseed oil, or soybean oil homogenized into min¬ 
eralized skimmed milk. Sufficient quantities of all known vitamins were 
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supplied to each diet. However, rats on butter fat ma<le bett<*r and more 
efficient gains during the first two or three weeks on the experiment than 
rats on the vegetable oils homogenized into skimmed milk. This growth- 
stimulating property of butter fat appeared to lie in the saponifiable frac¬ 
tion since feeding the non-saponifiable fraction along with corn oil or coco¬ 
nut oil did not give the same response as w^as obtained with butter fat. Rats 
raised on butter fat milk had a much better appearing coat of hair through¬ 
out the experiment than the rats rais(‘d on tlie v(*getabl(‘ oil milks. 

It appears that the kind of fat in the diet is important in the nutrition of 
the young growing animal. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
WEST LAFAYETTE, INDIANA, JUNE 24-28, 1940 

CALL FOU TITLES AND ABSTRACTS OP PAPERS 

Since the abstracts of papers to be presented at our annual ineetintr in 
June are to be published in the Jun<^ number of the Journal of Dairy 
Science, it is necessary for us t() have all abstracts in our hands by April 15. 
Please send titles and abstracts to Dr. B. E. Horrall, Department of Dairy 
Husbandry, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Ijidiana. 

TWENTY-YEAR INDEX 

A twenty-year index is beinpr i)repared and will be published sometime 
during the year. 

BACK COPIES 

The Assoidatiou has on hand back copies of the Journal from Volume I, 
No. 1, to the present with the exct^ption of Volumes I, XV aiid XVII. The 
reprinting of these volumes is now being considered and we are interested 
to know whether any of our readers would be in the market for Volumes I, 
XV ;xVII, sho\dd we have them reproduced. The cost would probably be 
$6,00 per volume as it is for the other back volumes which we have. 
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DETERMINATION OF PAT, MOISTURE, AND SALT 
IN SOFT CHEESE 

G. II. WTLSTER, Chairman. W. V. PRICE. A. J. MORRIS, 

E. F. GOSS, G. P. SANDERS 
The Svbeommittce for the Analysis of Cheese, A. D. S, A. 

Methods for deterinining the fat, moisture and salt contents of hard elieese 
were repoi-ted by the comnuttee in 1936. They were published in Volume 
XX, No. 1, of the Journal op Dairy Science. 

The methods outlined below are applicable in anah’ses of such varieties as 
Liniburger, Brick, Roquefort, Bel Paese, cottage, Neufehatel, cream, Camem- 
bert, etc., or such varieties as are characteristically sticky. In analyzing 
samples of cheese which are more firm in texture, the methods previously out¬ 
lined for hard checvses (1) are used. All analyses should be made in duplicate. 

1. Sampling: 

When the cheese can be cut, take a narrow wedge-shaped segment reaching 
from the outer edge to the center. If the loaf or block is small, cut it through 
the center and remove a slice of suitable thickness to provide a sufficient 
amount of sample, from the freslily cut surface. If the cheese, or the contents 
of a package, is too small foi* obtaining a slice the whole cheese or the total 
contents of the package must be used. Cut the sample into strips and pass 
through a food grinder (the preferable method), then place a representative 
portion in a glass tumbler. If it is necessary to save the clieese and it is not 
desirable to cut the cheese, in tlic case of some varieties, t^ike the sample by 
means of a cheese trier. Remove a plug, as long as possible, from the outer 
edge, at a point mid-way between the top and bottom surfaces. When pos¬ 
sible draw three plugs from different and representative points. For inspec¬ 
tion purposes reject one-half inch nearest the rind, but for analyses requiring 
absolute datii reject only such portion at the surface as may be inedible. If a 
plug sample is used, cut and mix the sample thoroughly in a tumbler by means 
of a spatula. In the case of some varieties which are very soft, such as cottage 
and Neufehatel, remove from the package, by means of a spatula, a wedge- 
shaped portion or a slice as described above, transferring this portion to a 
tumbler to be mixed thoroughly with a spatula and analyzed at once. 

All samples unless analyzed immediately are wrapped in foil or similar 
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non-absorbent material before being ground and are enclosed in small, air¬ 
tight, stoppered containers and analyzed as soon and as rapidly as possible 
without unnecessary exposure to the air. Samples not analyzed at once are 
kept in a refngerator. 

2. Determination of fat : 

(1) Weigh exactly 9 grams of sample as prepared above into a dry, tared, 
9-gram, 50 per cent, large-bodied Babcock cream test bottle. This operation 
should be carried out quickly. The cheese is inserted into the bottle by means 
of a thill-walled Pyrex glass tube 6 inches long and 11/32 inch outside diam¬ 
eter, and a solid glass rod inches long and about 1 inch in diameter, or of 
the proper size to fit snugly, without binding, into the glass tube.* Cheese 
is inserted into the glass tube by tapping into the sample with the end of the 
tube; for very soft cheeses, such as cottage, the tube and the tumbler con¬ 
taining the sample should be held in a horizontal position, while the cheese is 
being inserted. The outer surface of the tube is wiped several times against 
the inside of the top of the tumbler and then wiped clean on a paper towel. 
The tube is inserted into the neck of the bottle and the cheese is pushed into 
the bottle by means of the glass rod. The rod is wiped clean after it is 
removed from the tube. By this method cheese is not left sticking to the inner 
surface of the neck of the test bottle. 

(2) Add 12 cc. water at a temperature of IbO*^ to 170® P. Mix well with 
the cheese. 

(3) Add in several installments 17.5 cc. sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1.82 to 
1.83), shaking the bottle after each addition of acid. Let the bottle stand 
until all particles of cheese have.dissolved. 

(4) Centrifuge and add water as when testing cream. 

(5) Place the bottle in a water bath 130® to 140® F., with the water level 
above the leAel of the fat. After 5 minutes add glymol and read the per¬ 
centage of fat. Duplicate samples should check witliin 0.5 per cent. 

3. Determination of moisture: 

The sample in a tumbler having been prepared as directed above, the 
weighing of the sample should be begun immediately and completed as rap¬ 
idly as possible in order to avoid evaporation due to unnecessary exposure 
to the air. 

(a) For laboratories. 

(1) The moisture dishes and covers are dried for 1 hour at 100® C. 

and allowed to cool for J hour iu a desiccator containing sulphuric acid 

or other desiccant. 

(2) A cover is placed on the dish and both are weighed on a chemical 

balance, preferably chainomatie. 

* Siiggested by Bobert E. Ilnrdell, IT. S. B. A. 
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(3) Approximately 2 to 3 grams of the sainple are placed in the dish, 
the cover is immediately rej)laced, and a second weighing is made. Tests 
should always be made in duplicate or triplicate for the greatest accuracy. 

(4) The samples are dried, with covers, in an oven at 100° C. If a 
vacuum of 20 indies or more is available, 10 hours’ drying should suffice; 
if no vacuum is used, 24 hours’ drying is recommended. Spattering may 
be minimized by placing the samples in the oven when the oven tempera¬ 
ture is below 50° C. so that the samples are heated slowly. Covered dishes 
must be used to a\’oid losses of cheese when samples are placed in a hot 
oven. Vaiiuum should be apjilied slowly and released slowly. 

(5) After drying, the samples are placed in a desiccator for about one 
hour, or until they reach room temperature, and each is weighed, without 
further delay. 

(6) Loss in weight divided by weight of sample multiplied by 100 
equals percentage of moisture. 

Either 30 cc. pyrex ])eakers or aluminum dishes approximately 50 mm. in 
diameter and 22 mm. deep may be used. Eacli dish should be plainly and 
permanently nuinb(»red. 

For routine laboratory analysis, if a balance Imving a tare beam and beams 
for dir(*ct readings and possessing a sensibility reciprocal* of 15 mg. is avail¬ 
able, the above procedure is used with the following modifications: 

(1) A dish 3 inches in diameter and 1 inch deep is used. 

(2) Exactly 10 grams of the freshly-prepared sample are quickly 
weighed into the dish. 

(3) A cover is ])laced loosely on the dish. After being dried in an 
oven and cooled in a desiccator, the dish and cover are placed on the bal¬ 
ance, and the peivciitage of moisture is read on the beams to the nearest 
0.1 per cent. Duplicate samples wlien properly dried should check witliin 
0.2 per cent. 

(b) For cheese factories. 

(1) Tare a dry, aluminum dish with cover on a balance which is 
equipped witli a tace beam and with beams that permit the direct read¬ 
ing of the percentage of moisture. The balance should have a sensibility 
reciprocal of 15 mg. If the dish Is first heated in order to dry it, cooling 
it afterwards to room temperature is important. A dish 3 inches in 
diameter and about 1 ineli deep is satisfactoj-y. 

(2) From the freslily prepared sample weigh 10 grams clieese into 
the dish. This operation should be done quickly. The lid is placed 
loosely on tlie dish so as to permit the escape of moisture. The lid pre¬ 
vents the escape of fat and casein if spattering occurs. 

(3) The dish is i)laced in an oven and heated slowly to a temperature 

* * The pointer should be deflected a distance equal to one division on the graduated 
portion when 15 mg. are placed on either scale pan when the scale is loaded to capacity. 
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of 220° to 230° P. This temperature should be maintained for 24 hours. 
An electrically heated oven equipped with a heat regulating device is 
satisfactory for this purpose, 'If electricity is not available, a pressure 
steam oven may be used. Since steam is \isiially not available over a 
period of 24 hours in the average cheese-factory, with a steam pressure 
in the jacket of the oven of from 40 lo 50 pounds, and a temperature in 
the oven of 290° P,, the drying can be completed in 4 to 6 hours. The 
temperature should be increased over a period of 1 hour to that desired. 
This procedure will avoid boiling over of the clu^e. Electrically heated 
ovens can also be used for this short drying treatment. 

(4) When the dish is removed from the oven the lid is placed tightly 
on the dish and the dish with moisture-fi*ee material is placed on a cool 
surface to cool to room temperature. The dish is then placed on the 
balance and the percentage of moisture read on the beams to the nearest 
0.1 per cent after equilibrium has been reached. Duplicate samples 
should check within 0.2 per cent. 

4. Determination of salt {sodium chloride): 

Weigh accurately approximately 3 grams of the prepared sample of 
cheese into a 300 cc. Erlenmeyer flask and add 10 cc, of 0.1711 N silver nitrate 
solution, (prepared by using 29.06 grams of C.P. silver nitrate (AgNOa) and 
making up to one liter in distilled water) or an amount more than sufficient 
to combine with all of the chlorine. Add 15 cc. of halogen-free, chemically 
pure nitric acid and 50 cc. of water and boil. As the mixture boils add ap¬ 
proximately 15 cc. of saturated potassium permanganate solution in 5 cc. 
portions. Boil until all cheese .particles are digested. Dilute the solution 
to about 100 cc., decant off the liquid into a beaker, and wash the precipitate 
by adding 100 cc. of water and decanting again. Add 3 cc, of a saturated 
solution of ferric ammonium sulfate as an indicator and titrate the excess 
silver nitrate with 0.1711 N potassium or ammoniuin sulfocyauate (prepared 
by dissolving 16.63 grams C.P. potassium sulfocyauate and making up to one 
liter in distilled water). Run a blank on the reagents used, following tlie 
same procedure, except to add sugar to destroy the excess of permanganate. 
The number of cc. of silver nitrate used minus the titration value divided by 
the weight of sample equals the percentage of sodium chloride in the sample. 
The reagents should be standardised against a salt solution containing 10 
grams of chemically pure, dry sodium chloride per liter. 
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OXIDIZED FLAVOR IN MILK: I. EFFECT OP THE DEVELOP¬ 
MENT OP OXIDIZED FLAVOR ON THE IODINE NUMBER 
OF THE PHOSPHOLIPID FRACTION OF MILK 

A. M. SWANSON ani> H. H. SOMMEK 
Depart mitit of Vairp Industry, University of Wisconsin , 

Oxidized flavor in milk and milk products is generally accepted to be 
the result of oxidation ol* one or more of the lipids present in milk. The 
oxidation of the unsaturated fatty acids present in butterfat was originally 
thought to l)e the source of oxidized flavor, but the evidence presented by 
certain workers shows that the phospholipids present in milk may play an 
important role. 

The work reiiorted herein was undertaken to determine which of the 
lipid constituents in milk had undergone a change on the development of 
oxidized flavor. The oxidized flavored milk used in these experiments was 
obtained by tlie addition of copper in the form of copper sulfate solution. 
Unfortunately there was no milk available which would develop the ofl; flavor 
spontaneously, 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Thurston (13) states that three classes of milk must be recognized, when 
oxidized flavor is studied. He suggests that the following names and classi¬ 
fications be used: 1, spontaneous milk —^milk which will develop oxidized 
flavor without any added metallic catalyst; 2, susceptible milk —^milk which 
requires the addition of copper or iron to cause the development of oxidized 
flavor; and 3, non-suseeptihle milk —milk in which oxidized flavor cannot be 
produced by the addition of a metallic catalyst. The above classifications 
will be used in this paper when referring to the different classes of milk. 

Evidence was presented by Thurston, Brown and Dustman (14) to indi¬ 
cate that the phospholipid fraction of milk rather than the butterfat was the 
substance which liad undergone oxidation on the development of oxidized 
flavor. These workers found that the intensity of the oxidized flavor in 
cream, skimmilk, buttermilk and butter obtained from oxidized milk was in 
direct relation to their phospholipid content. Remade milk, in which 
washed cream from oxidized milk was incorporated into normal skimmilk, 
did not have an oxidized flavor. The addition of copper to remade milk in 
which butterfat from normal milk was used did not develop an oxidized 
flavor. Tallowy butterfat incorporated into skimmilk produced a milk hav¬ 
ing a flavor differing from the typical oxidized flavor. These findings would 
indicate that the phospholipids which are removed by washing the butterfat 
play an important role in the development of oxidized flavor. 
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Horrall (7) found skimmiik to contain about half the amount of lecithin 
contained in the original whole milk. Thurston, Brown and Dustman (14) 
use this fact that skimmiik does contain lecithin to explain the development 
of oxidized flavor in skimmiik. 

Chilson (3), working with spontaneous milk, also found that milk remade 
from washed cream would not develop an oxidized flavor. The addition of 
small amounts of copper sulfate to this remade milk would not cause the 
oxidized flavor to develop, but tlie addition of 30 p.p.m. of copper produced 
a tallowy flavor. 

Dahle and Palmer (4) substantiate the findings of Thurston, Brown and 
Dustman (14) in regard to the development of oxidized flavor in susceptible 
milk, but they found that on the addition of washed cream to skimmiik from 
spontaneous milk that tlie remade milk developed an oxidized flavor. 

Roland and Trebler (11) standardized milks and after exposing these 
milks to copper, found that the higher the percentage of fat, the more intense 
was the oxidized flavor. They also suggest that lecithin may be a factor in 
the development of oxidized flavor. Horrall (7) found that as the amount 
of butterfat in milk increased so did the amount of lecithin present increase. 

Beck, Whitnah and Martin (1) found no relation between the frequency 
of occurrence of oxidized flavor and the lecithin content of raw milk. 

Thurston, Browm and Dustman (15) observed that homogenization, j>ro- 
longed agitation at low temperatures, and freezitig and thawing of milk 
caused the milk to become less susceptible to the development of oxidized 
flavor. The explanation given for the above results is that leeitliiii is trans¬ 
ferred from a film around the fat globules into the serum, and being in a 
more dilute form and more widely dispersed, it is not so readily oxidized. 
Tracy, Ramsey and Ruehe (16) and Ross (12) have also found that homog¬ 
enization makes milk less susceptible to oxidized flavor. 

Kende (8) has showm that the iodine number of butterfat decreases with 
the development of oxidized flavor due to the addition of a metallic catalyst 
to the milk. He also found that when milks developed the flavor spon¬ 
taneously there was a decrease in iodine number but not as large as with 
metal contamination. Dahle and Palmer (4) observed a decrease in the 
iodine number of butterfat when oxidized flavor developed spontaneously. 
Brown, Dustman and Thurston (2) could find no appreciable difference due 
to copper contamination in iodine number of butterfat from normal milk 
and from oxidized milk. 

From the work of Henderson and Roadhouse (5) milk to which copper 
had been added developed oxidized flavor, but the butterfat had passed only 
a fraction of its induction period. Holm and Greenbank (6) report that the 
iodine number of butterfat does not decrease until after the end of the induc¬ 
tion period 1ms been reached and the oxygen absorption is on a rapid 
increase. 
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EXPERIMENTAL 

The object of these expei*iments was to eomj)are the iodine numbers of 
the phospholipid fractions from normal milks with those from oxidized milks 
and also to compare the iodine numbers of butterfat from the same milks. 
After some preliminary experiments, the followinp procedure was adopted 
for obtainiiifr iodine nurnbej's of the phospholipid fraction. 

Experiment 1 

Ten ‘gallons of milk from the University Creamery intake was pasteurized 
at 62.2'^ C, for 30 minutes in two aluminum milk cans. The milk was then 
immediately cooled to 32^ C. and divided into two ecpial lots. Ltd A was 
sc|)arated in a new hand separator and tlie r-ream cooled and held at 0'^ C. 
To lot B co])per sulfate solution was added at a concentration of 3 p.i>.ra. 
of copper, and then th<‘ milk was cooled to 4^ C. and held at that temperature 
for three days. 

The cream from lot A, after being held at 0“’ C. for 3 hours, was clnirned 
iji stainless steel laboratory churns. The buttermilk W'as used as the source 
of the phospholi[)i<l fraction. Four liters of buttermilk were extracted by 
the liose-Gottlieb ether extraction method. The ether was then removed 
from the lipid residue by distillation under vacuum at a temperature of not 
over 30® C. The distillation was carried on in a comjdete glass distilling 
apparatus, and the distillate receiving vessel was packed with dry ice. The 
vacuum was obtained by means of a mechanical pump. 

Immediately upon the removal of the ether from the lipid residue, 500 
cc. acetone at 24® C. was added. The ])hospholipids, lecitliin and eephalin, 
are insoluble in the acetone and form a fiocculent white precipitate. The 
acetone containing the butterfat in solution was removed by decantation. 
The precipitate was then rewaslied with acetone until the acetone remained 
colorless. The precipitate was dried under vacuum aud, when dry, imme¬ 
diately taken iip in GO ec, of chloroform. 

Uanus iodine lunnber determinations were made in duplicate on 10 cc. 
samples of the chloroform solution. The weight of the phospholipids in 10 
cc. of the sample >vas obtained by determination of dry material on evapora¬ 
tion of the chloroform. 

The acetone containing the rest of the lipid residue was held at 0® C. 
for 10 hours. Further precipitation of lipid pn^sent in the acetone solution 
occurred. This precipitate was handled in similar manner to the previous 
pi'ecipitate and duplicate llamis iodine number delerminations were made. 

The acetone w’as also removed from the remaining soluble lipid fraction 
by means of vacuum distillation and iodine number determinations were 
made on this residue. A sample of butter oil prepared from the butter 
obtained in churning was used for Hanus iodine number determinations on 
butterfat. The peroxide number and the index of refraction were also 
determined on the last two samples. 
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The milk in Lot B at the end of the tliree day storage period had 
developed a distinct oxidized flavor. 

The milk was warmed to 32® C. and separated. The cream was then 
handled in the identical manner as was the cream in Lot A. Care was taken 
in the separation and analysis of the lipid fractions so that all conditions 
were the same. 

Experiment 2 

This experiment was conducted in a manner similar to experiment 1 for 
the purpose of verifying the previous results. Instead of starting with 
whole milk, six gallons of raw cream containing 30 per cent of butterfat 
from the separator in the University Creamery was used. The cream was 
pasteurized at 62.2® C. for 30 minutes in an aluminum milk can and then 
cooled to 32® C. The cream was divided into two equal lots. Lot A was 
immediately cooled to 4® C. and held 10 hours before churning. Three 
p.p.m. of copper in the form of copper sulfate solution was added to lot B, 
and it was then cooled to 4® C. and held at this temperature 72 houT*s before 
churning. 

After churning, the two lots were handled in the identical manner as Uie 
two lots in experiment 1, but only the phaspholipid fraction was removed 
from the ether soluble fraction for the iodine number determinations. 
Harms iodine number determinations were made on samples of butter oil 
prepared from the butter obtained on churning of the two lots of cream. 

Experiment 1 was conducted during the first week of July 1938 and 
experiment 2 during the third week of April 1939. 

EXPE^IMENTAIi DATA 

Table 1 summarizes the data obtained in experiment 1. The values for 
iodine numbers on the different lipid fractions are averages of tlie duplicate 
determinations. 

TABLE 1 


The effect of the development of the oxidis/ed flavor on the fat oonstanU of 
the different fat fractions from normal and oxidized mUh 




1 Fat constants 

Lipid fraction 

1 Source of lipid 
fraction 

Iodine 

No. 

Refrac¬ 

tive 

index 

40® C. 

Peroxide 

No. 

Fraction insoluble in acetone at : 
24*^ C. (lecithin and cephalin) 

( Normal milk 1 
\ Oxidized milk ' 

60.34 

33.53 



Fraction soluble in acetone at 
24® C. but insoluble at 0® C. 

C Normal milk | 
(Oxidized milk ; 

20.47 

32.15 



Fraction soluble in acetone at 
0® 0... 

(Normal milk j 
(Oxidized milk 

52.5S 

52.52 

X.450 

1.388 

0.0 

trace 

Batter>oil .' 

i 

I (Normal milk 

1 (Oxidized milk 

47.06 

48.50 

1.419 

1.418 

0.0 

trace 
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Table 2 gives a summary of the iodine number determinations made on 
the phospholipid fraction (lecithin and cephalin) of normal and oxidized 
milks and on the butter^oil samples obtained from the same milks in 
experiment 2. 

TABLE 2 


The effect of the development of oxidised flavor on the iodine numbers of the phospholipid 
fractions and of samples of bnlter-oil from normal and oxidised milk 


Lipid fraction 

Source of lipid fraction | 

Iodine number 

Fraction insoluble in acetone at i 

( Normal cream ! 

48.72 

24° C. ! 

) Oxidized cream 

1 

33.67 

Butter-oil ...' 

( Normal eroam i 

33.12 

i 

) Oxidized ercani 

32.82 


DISCUSSION 

Evidence in the literature suggests that the lecithin in milk rather than 
the butterfat becomes oxidized during the development of oxidized flavor. 
No chemical evidence has been given to substantiate the above assumption 
outside of the work of Brown, Dustman and Thurston (2). These workers 
could find no appreciable difference in the iodine number of butterfat from 
normal milk as compared to butterfat from oxidized milk. They also sug¬ 
gest that if oxidation of the lecithin had occurred there would not have been 
a marked change in the iodine number of the butterfat due to the small 
quantity of lecithin present. From the work of Kende (8) and Dahle and 
Palmer (4) the butterfat must also undergo oxidation when the oxidized 
flavor develops spontaneously in milk to w’hich no metallic catalyst has been 
added. 

The phospholipids, lecithin and cephalin, are insoluble in acetone at room 
temperature and mil form a white fioeculent precipitate, wdiile the rest of 
tlie lipid fraction is quite soluble. This property of the ])hospholipids, 
lecithin and cephalin, was used in removing them from ether soluble residues 
obtained from normal and oxidized buttermilk. Lecithin and cephalin are 
soluble in chloroform, and chloroform solutions of the phospholipids were 
used for the Hanus io(^line number determinations. 

In this Avork no attempt w^as made to separate the cephalin from the 
lecithin, so the reported results indicate changes in the phospholipid fraction 
containing lecithin and cephalin. The results may then be due to oxidation 
occurring in the lecithin or in the cephalin or in both substances. Kurtz, 
Jamieson and Holm (9) by means of titration with sodium hydroxide found 
that purified glycero-phosphatides of milk consist of 44 per cent cephalin 
and 66 per cent lecithin. Rewald (10) in a recent paper found butter 
phoaphatides have approximately the following composition: 36 per cent 
cephalin (alcohol insoluble), 50 per cent lecithin (alcohol soluble) and a 
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14 per cent fraction which is soluble in hot alcohol and insoluble in cold 
alcohol. 

Brown, Dustman and Thurston (2) calculated the theoretical iodine 
number of a lecithin which contains one saturated fatty acid, stearic, and 
one unsaturated fatty acid, oleic, to be 31.54. At one time it was generally 
assumed that milk lecithin contained one saturated and one unsatiirated 
fatty acid; this assumption has since been found to be untrue, Kurtz, 
Jamieson and Holm (9) assumed that there is a mixture of fatty acids in 
milk phospholipids and that oleic acid represents 70.0 per cent of the fatty 
acids present. They also state that there are none of the lower fatty acids 
in the glycero-phosphatides of milk. 

Prom experiments 1 ajxd 2 the iodine numbers of the phospholipid frac¬ 
tion from oxidized milk were 33.53 and 33.67 respectively. The oxidation 
of the phospholipid fraction is not complete and the final iodine numbers 
are quite close to the theoretical iodine number of 31.54 for lecithin assuming 
stearic acid and oleic acid, so it would seem that one oleic acid molecule in 
each molecule of lecithin remained nnoxidized. The iodine number of the 
phospholipid fraction from the normal summer milk in experiment 1 w^as 
60.34 and for the normal early spring milk in experiment 2 was 48.72. Both 
of these iodine numbers w’ere considerably higher than those for jxhospho- 
lipid fractions of oxidized milk, which indicates the presence of more than 
one unsaturated fatty acid in each molecule of lecithin. The phospholipid 
fraction from summer milk contains more unsaturated fatty acids than the 
phospholipid fraction from early spring milk. Ajxparently the presem^e of 
natural reducing substances in sumn^er milk tends to inhibit the development 
of oxidized flavor even though the iodine number is higher. 

In both experiment 1 and experiment 2, the milk to wdiich copper had 
been added developed typical oxidized flavor. In experiment 1 tliere was 
a 44.41 per cent reduction in iodine number of the phospholipid fraction, 
and in experiment 2, a 30.89 per cent reduction in iodine number of the 
phospholipid fraction on the development of oxidized flavor. 

There was no significant difference between the iodine numbers obtained 
on samples of butterfat from normal and oxidized milk. In experiment 1 
there also appeared little difference in the refractive indices of butterfat 
from normal and oxidized milk. The sample of butterfat from oxidized 
milk showed a trace of peroxide formation but none was observed in the 
sample of butterfat from normal milk. 

In experiment 1 the lipid fraction soluble in acetone at 24® C. and in¬ 
soluble at 0® C. evidently contains some of the fats, particularly the ones 
containing saturated fatty acids because the iodine number is lower than 
for the regular butterfat. Fats are known to be insoluble in acetone at low 
temperature. The fraction from normal milk is lower in iodine number 
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than the fraction from oxidized milk. This difference may have a sijrnificant 
relation to oxidized flavor development but no explanation is apparent. 

The lipid fraction soluble in acetone at 0® C. showed little difference in 
iodine number between that obtained from normal milk and oxidized milk. 
The sample from oxidized milk showed a slij^ht decrease in refractive index 
and a trace of' peroxide formation. The decrease in refractive index of the 
fraction from oxidized milk may also have significant relation to the develop¬ 
ment of the oxidized flavor. 

These experiments were conducted in a dark room to minimize the effect 
of light on the pliosidiolipid fractions, whi(!h are known to be readily oxi- 
tlized when exposed to light and air. Small samjdes of the phospholipid 
fraction from n(»rmal and oxidized milk were dried and then observed for 
appearance. The sample from normal milk was white and flaky on drying, 
but the sample from oxidized milk had a greenish tint and was greasy in 
appearance. Neither samj)le had an odor or taste which resembled the 
oxidized flavor of milk. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The Ilanus iodine numbers of the phospliolipid fractions from normal 
and oxidized milk were determined. The development of oxidized flavor is 
accomi)anied by a marked de<’rease in the iodine number of the phospholipid 
fraction. Iodine number determinations on samples of butterfat from nor¬ 
mal and oxidized milk showed no significant difference. The conclusion can 
be drawn tliat the development of oxidized flavor in milk, catal^^zed by cop¬ 
per, is primarily due to the oxidation of the phospholipid fraction. 

Tlie oxidation of the unsaturated fatty acid in the phospholipid fraction 
is not com{)lete, but the indications are that one molecule of an unsaturated 
fatty acid, imdoubtedly oleic acid, remains unoxidized, 
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EFFECT OF CONDENSING ON THE DEVELOPMENT OP 
OXIDIZED FLAVOR 

W. J. GOBBETT and P. II. TBACY 
Department of Dairy liimhandry. University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

In previous work done at this station by Tracy (1) on the manufacture 
of bottled concentrated whole milk, it was observed that the oxidized flavor 
which frequently occurred in regular milk did not develop in the concen¬ 
trated milk, even though no effort was made to exclude air from the sam¬ 
ples after condensing. In 1938, Guthrie, Hand and Sharp (2) reported 
that the destruction of ascorbic acid and the development of oxidized flavor 
could be largelv or completely prevented by the removal of oxygen from 
the milk by treating under vacuum. The following study was made to 
determine more exactly the role of the condensing process in the prevention 
of the oxidized flavor, 

METHODS 

All samples of whole milk were standardized to four per cent fat and 
then pasteurized by heating to 143^ P. for 30 minutes in a stainless steel 
vat. The milk w’as condensed in either a small laboratory glass condensing 
unit or in a three-foot stainless steel condensing x)an.^ The condensing was 
done at a vacuum of 24~25 inches at 135-140® F. By means of a double 
valve arrangement in the pan outlet it w^is possible to take samples during 
the condensing process without shutting down. Samples were cooled im¬ 
mediately to approximately 40° F. and later reconstituted to four per cent 
fat with tap water. To a part of the samples 3 p.p.m. of copper were added 
in a 1 per cent solution of coi)per sulfate. The milk samples were held at 
40° and judged for degree of oxidized flavor at various time intervals. 

CONDENSING AS A RETARDEB OF OXIDIZli FLAVOR 

Several lots of four per cent fat milk were pasteurized and condensed to 
a 2-1 concentration. The effectiveness of condensing as a retarder of 
oxidized flavor is shown by the data in table 1, which is typical of many 
trials. 

The data show conclusively that the reconstituted condensed milk did 
not develop the oxidized flavor, even when 3 p.p.m. of copper was added. 
In these trials no precautions were taken to exclude air from the condensed 
milk after it was taken from the vacuum pan. In several experiments com¬ 
pressed air was bubbled through the reconstituted condensed milk to which 
copper had been added for several minutes, and yet the oxidized flavor did 
not develop during holding periods of several days. 

Beeeived for publication September 5, 1939. 

1 Although all the data given in this paper were taken from experiments in which the 
large vacuum pan wae used, substantially the same results were obtained with the small 
laboratory condensing unit. 
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TABLE 1 

JEffeciiveness of condensing in retarding the development of oxidiaed flavor 


Sample 


1. Pasteurized—unconcentrated (4% fat). 

2. Pasteurized—unconcentrated (4% fat) plus 

3 p.p.m, copper . 

3. Beconstituted condensed milk (4% fat) . 

4. Beconstituted condensed milk (4% fat) plus 

3 p.p.m. copper . 


Degree of oxidized flavor after; 


1 diiy 

2 days 

3 days 


- 

- 


+ 'i' + + + 

4 4 4--)-4 4 


AMOUNT OF CONDENSING NECESSARY TO RETARD OXIDIZED FLAVOR 

Twelve hanclrecl pounds of 4 per cent fat milk were pasteurized and 
drawn into the vacuum pan to determine how much condensing was neces¬ 
sary to protect the samples against the develoinnent of oxidized flavor. 
Samples of the partially condensed milk were taken at 15-niinute intervals 
during the condensing process. The results are given in table 2. 

TABLE 2 

delation of extent of concentration to development of oxidised flavor in reconstituted, 

condensed milk 


Sample 


Fat test 
before 
reconst. 


No 


1. Past. 

2. Cond. 15 min. re¬ 

constituted to 
4% fat . 

3. Cond. 30 min. re¬ 

constituted to 
4% fat . 

4. Cond. 50 min, re¬ 

constituted to 

4% fat . 

o, Cond, 50 min. 
Homogenized 


Cll 


4.0 


5,0 


6.05 

8.50 


at 2500 
pounds pres¬ 
sure, reconsti¬ 
tuted to 4% 
fat .-. 


8.50 


Degree of oxidized flavor aft<^r: 


1 day 


3 p.pjn. 
cu 


2 days 


3 days 


No 

cu 


3 p.p.m. cu 


No 

cu 


3 p.p.m. cu 


+ + -f 


+ •+- + + + 


i + -f- + -t- + 


It is apparent that rendering the condensed milk immune from develop¬ 
ing the oxidized flavor involves more than simply a removal of oxygen as 
one would expect the dissolved air to be removed within a few minutes after 
the condensing process was started. As shown in these trials it is liecassary 
to condense to practically a 2-1 concentration to entirely protect the milk 
jBpom developing an oxidized flavor, suggesting that a physical change in the 
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serum constituents may be responsible for the protection of the fat against 
oxidation. 


MIIjK made PROM (HIEAM AND CONDENSED SKIMMILK IMMUNE TO 
OXIDIZED FLAVOR 

The following experiment was performed to determine if condensing 
skimmilk would be effective in preventing an oxidized flavor in milk made 
from cream and condensed skimmilk. Skimmilk was pasteurized by heating 
to 143® F. for 30 minutes and then concentrated to 30 per cent solids. Four 
per cent fat milk was made from 32 per cent cream, and condensed skim- 
milk and water, A control sample containing 4 per cent fat was made from 
the same lots of 32 y)er cent cream and the skimmilk. The results are given 
in table 3. 

TABLE 3 

Effn't of concentrating the pfoidna portion of milk upon oxidized flavor development 


1 


Sample 


1, 4% milk made from orcani ami nkiminilk 1 
4% milk made from cream .and skiimiiilk j 

4 3 p.p.m. ( 'U. j 

2. 4% milk made from cream, condmiHed : 

Hkimmilk and water . j 

4% milk made from cream, comleased | 

skimmilk and water f 3 p.p.m. Uu . . j 


Decree of oxidized flavor after: 

1 daV j 2 days j 3 davs 

- 1 - 1 - 


Hi 


These data show that the effect of the condensing process in retarding 
oxidized flavor development is upon the plasma portion of the milk. It is 
possible that the condensing process causes a shift in the oxidation-reduction 
potential to the reduced side by the liberation of reducing substances or by 
the liberation of substances which act as antioxidants. 

EFFECT OF CONDENSING ON THE CURD TENSION OF MILK 

There are several instances in which factors which retard or prevent 
tallowy flavors in milk also reduce the curd tension of the milk. Examples 
of this are homogenization, addition of certain enzymes, addition of sodium 
salts, and high heat treatment. 

Curd tension measurements were made on the samples of reconstituted 
condensed milk to determine the effect of condensing on the hardness of the 
curd. The tentative procedure adopted by the American Dairy Science 
Association Subcommittee on Curd Tension Measurements in 1938 was fol¬ 
lowed, and a Submarine Signal curd tension machine w^as used to make the 
measurements. The results are given in table 4. Condensing either whole 
or skimmilk and then reconstituting to the original solids content lowered 
the curd tension. The more condensing the milk w’as subjected to, the greater 
was the influence on the curd tension. 
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TABLE 4 

Effect of condensing on the curd tension of milk {condensed milk reconstituted 
with water to 4 per cent fat) 


Part A. Using condensed whole milk 


Sample 

Fat test before 
reconstituting 

Curd tension on 
reconstituted 
milk (grams) 

1. Pasteurized . 

4.0 

43.5 

2. Cond. 16 min. . 

5.0 1 


3. Cond. 30 min. 

C.05 

40.5 

4. Cond. 60 min.. 

8.5 1 

35.0 

5. Same as 4.—^Homogenized at 2500# pressure ... ! 

8.5 i 

22.0 


Part B. Using condensed skimmilk plus cream 


1. Past, skimmilk (9.2% T.S.) . 


55 

2. Cond. skim 30% T.S. reconstituted to 9.2% 



T.S. with water . 


33 

3. 32% cream and skimmilk to make 4% fat milk 


36 

4. 32% cream and cond. skimmilk and water to 



make 4% fat milk . 


22 


EFFECT OF CONDENSING ON THE RATE OF DESTRUCTION OF ASCORBIC ACID 

Several investigators have shown that the oxidation of ascorbic acid 
(Vitamin C) in milk precedes that of fat oxidation. Gutlirie, Hand and 
Sharp (2) have shown that evacuating hot milk and the subsequent storing in 
bottles under a vacuum prevents the destruction of ascorbic acid, as well as 
the development of oxidized flavor. 

The following experiment was performed to determine the effect of con¬ 
densing on the destruction of ascorbic acid. Twelve hundred pounds of 
4 per cent fat milk were pasteurized at 143® F. for 30 minutes and con¬ 
densed under a vacuum of 24-25 inches to a concentration of 8.2 per cent 
fat. Samples were obtained 20 minutes after the condensing process had 
started and again 25 minutes later when the milk had been concentrated 
2 to 1. The relation of condensing to the oxidation of ascorbic acid and the 
development of the oxidized flavor are shown by the data in table 5. Sharp’s 
(3) procedure was followed for determining the ascorbic acid content. 

Apparently there is no relation between the oxidation of ascorbic acid 
and the development of oxidized flavor in reconstituted condensed whole 
milk. In the case of the control milk containing copper and the 2-1 con¬ 
densed milk reconstituted to 4 per cent fat to which copper was added, the 
ascorbic acid was oxidized at approximately the same rate; however, the 
control milk developed a strong oxidized flavor, and the condensed recon¬ 
stituted milk was entirely free from oxidized flavor during the entire hold¬ 
ing period. If, as Sharp contends, there is a relationship existing between 
the oxidation of ascorbic acid and the development of the oxidized flavor, 
the mere absence of the ascorbic acid does not mean that the oxidized flavor 
will necessarily develop. 
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Nnmbers in parentheses refer to values calculated on a 4% fat basis. 
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POSSIBLE EXPLANATION FOE EFFECT OP CONDENSING PROCESS ON THE 
RETARDATION OP AN OXIDIZED FLAVOR 

As has been mentioned previously, there are several instances in which 
factors which affect the milk plasma, as shown by reductions in curd tension, 
also retard the development of oxidized flavor. It is eiitirely possible that 
these factors which lower the curd tension also tend to partially break down 
the milk protein. Possiblj'' some of the amino acids which act as antioxidants 
and prevent the development of oxidized flavor are liberated durinjr these 
processes. Corbett and Tracy (4) have studied the antioxidative effect of 
several amino acids or their esters, and found tyrosine, tyrosine ethyl ester, 
leucine N-amyl ester and glutamic diethyl ester to be effective antioxidants 
in milk. Skimrailk powder has also been found to have antioxidative proper* 
ties. The results of this study are not in agreement with those of Guthrie, 
Hand and Sharp (2), who explain the effect of vacuumizing milk in retard¬ 
ing oxidized flavor development as one of oxygon removal. It seems 
that the explanation needs to take into consideration possible changes in the 
protein complexes of the plasma portion rather than the physical removal 
of air or oxygen, since the introduction of air after condensing does not 
cause the develoiiment of the oxidized flavor. Additional studies are being 
made to obtain further proof for this hypothcvsis. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Condensing milk under vacuum to a concentration of approximately 
2-1 was found to prevent the development of oxidized flavor in both the 
condensed milk and condensed |nilk reconstituted to the original solids 
concentration. 

2. Four per cent fat milk made from condensed skimmilk and 32 per 
cent cream did not develop an oxidized flavor, even %vlien as much as 3 p.p.m. 
of copper were added. 

3. The effect of condensing in retarding oxidized flavor development is 
thought to be due to the liberation in the scrum portion of the milk certain 
antioxidative constituents that are probably derivatives of the milk protein. 
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THE LVFLUENCE OP “WHITE-METAL” COPPERr-NICKEL 
ALLOYS ON THE FLAVOR OP MILK 

J. h. HENDERSON and C. L. ROADHOUSE 
Division of Dairy Industry, Univcrsily of California, Davis 

As shown by investi^ratioiis at many experijiient stations, copper contami¬ 
nation from dairy equipment is the principal cause of oxidized flavor in 
milk; furthermore, elirom(‘-nickel iron alloy or stainless steel of the 18-8 
series is not corroded by milk, and its use is desirable if oxidized flavor from 
metal sources is to be avoided. 

Since technical difficulties have been encountei*ed in fabricating certain 
parts of dairy equipment from stainless steel, manufacturers have sought 
alloys more easily cast and machined. This has been particularly true in the 
making of certain fittings, valves, and bearings. Most of the alloys devel¬ 
oped have copper and ni(?kel as their base, and several other elements have 
been added to give the alloy the desired properties—namely, the ability to 
make a sound casting, to be machined easily, to remain bright after usi^, and 
to leave unimpaired tin* flavor of milk. Copper-nickel alloys have been used 
in the dairy industry for many years, and those previously studied have 
been found to cause oxidized flavor (1, 2). Some of the wliite-metal*’ cop¬ 
per-nickel alloys recently (hiveioped include the addition of other elements 
that apparently modify their corrosion rate in milk. The present study 
reports 1(*8ts conducted witli certain of these alloys. 

TABLE 1 

Composition of the alloys tested 


Percentage ct>m)>oaition 


Alloy ; 

No. ! 1 

i o* 

i 


Tin 

't? 

CJ 

o 

■V 

c 

s 

Iron 

CJ 

Vi 

Cr 

Pi 

C3 

« 

5 

Ghromiiira 

A 65.6 

31.(J 


2.0 


Trace 

1.0 

0.5 

B ; 65.0 

20.0 

8.0 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 



C . 62.0 

20.0 

8.0 

2.0 

3.0 

2.0 


3.0 

D . : (5G.0 

20.0 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

2.5 

0.5 


E . j 63,0 

20.0 

3.0 

4.0 

4.0 

2.5 

0.5 

3.0 

P . 66.5 

31.0 


2,0 


Trace 

1 Trace 

0.5 

Q . 65,5 i 

31.0 

.... 

1 2.0 


Trace 

1 ^-0 

5.0 


EXPERtMENTAIi PROCEDTUIE 

Source of milk. The milk used in these studies was obtained from normal 
cows of the Station herd producing milk of good flavor. All the cows re¬ 
ceived identical rations. The milk was drawn into new, well-tinned pails 

Received for publication August 12, 1939. 
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and was poured immediately into amber bottles in ice water. All surfaces 
of the pails and glass utensils coming in contact with the milk were rinsed 
with distilled water to prevent the addition of copper from tap or boiler 
water. 

Determination of corrosion rate. The milk was pasteurized in contact 
with thin strips of the cast alloys 1 inch by 2 inches in size. These were 
cleaned, dried, and weighed before and after pasteurization according to the 
procedure previously described by Guthrie, Roadhouse, and Richardson (2). 
The alloys were agitated in the milk during the heating, holding, and cooling 
procedures, which required approximately hours. The pasteurization 
temperature was 142® F. 

The averages of the corrosion rates reported in table 2 arc for oiglit 
determinations. 

Scoring the milk. The processed samples, together with control samples 
of the same milk, were held at 40° F and scored for flavor by two judges 
after storage periods of two to four days. The controls and test samples 
were arranged in random order in duplicates and scored as unknowns. Milk 
samples reported as having definitely oxidized flavor were detected by both 
judges in the duplicate samples. 

Determination of ascorbic acid. Ascorbic acid was determined by a 
modified Bessey and King titration. The acid solution used for precipi¬ 
tating the protein and for controlling the pH of tlie serum to be titrated 
consisted of 15 per cent trichloracetic acid plus 2 per cent meta-pho.sphoric 
acid. Fir.st 15 ml. of the acid solution was added to 25 ml. of milk. After 
standing for a few minutes with frequent shaking, the mixture was filtered. 
Then 10 ml. of the clear serum was .titrated with approximately 0.2 per cent 
sodium 2.6 dichlorobenzenone indophenol solution held in a micro bu¬ 
rette. The end point was the first permanent light-pink color that persisted 
for 30 seconds as determined by a stop watch. The dye was standardized 
by the thiosulfate method of Menaker and Guerrant (3). The first ascorbic- 
acid determinations were made immediately after the completion of the ex¬ 
perimental treatment of the milk, and subsequent determinations followed 
various storage periods at 40° F. 

EXPERIMENTAL DATA 

Bates of corrosion. Typical data secured on the rates of corrosion of the 
alloys by milk during the pasteurization process appear in table 2. The 
weight losses of the alloys obtained from eight tests are presented in table 3. 
The losses are reported in milligrams per square decimeter per day in order 
that comparisons may be made with values reported, in the literature, for 
other metals. Alloys A, P, and G were noticeably tarnished after exposure 
to milk, whereas the others remained bright. 

Influence on milk flavor. In studying the development of copper-induced 
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oxidized flavor, one must consider the differences in susceptibility of the milk 
produced by the individual cows to develop this flavor defect. Eight cows 
were used in this experiment; and from other exijeriments not reported in 
tliis paper, flve were classified as “susceptible'' and three as less “suscepti¬ 
ble" to the development of copper-induced oxidized flavor. The “suscepti¬ 
ble" cows produced milk that developed the flavor when minute quantitites 
of cupric ion were present, wher<m the less susceptible ones required ap¬ 
preciable amounts of cupric ion (approximately 0.5 p.p.m.). The variation 
in the susceptibility of milk of individual cows to develop oxidized flavor 

TABLE 2 


Variation in the emceptihility of milk of different cov\s to develop oxidized flavor 


Cow No. 

f Allov sample 
No. 

Bays stored at 40'^ F. 

Mlg. w^oight loss 
during 

pasteurization 

2 

L. 

4 

181 

Control 


- 

.... 



A. 

+ 


+ 

2.18 


B . 

- 

+ 


0.60 


C . 

~ 

+ 


0.74 


B. 

- 

+ 

•f 



E. 

- 

+ 


2.43 


F. 


+ 


2.40 


i G. 1 

•f 

+ 


2.83 

498 

Control .... 1 

i 

~ 1 

1 — 

! 


i A . 1 

1 “ 

1 + 

I + ' 

2J9 


; B. 1 


- 


0.39 


; C. 

[ ~ j 

- 

- 

+ 0.17 


' D .. i 


- 

- 

0.86 



- 

- 


2,20 



- 


+ 

1.40 

j 

I «. 

i 

± 


3.24 


-No oxidized flavor or odor. 

+ Oxidized flavor or odor. 

± Judges not in agrc*eiuent as to flavor. 


TABLE 3 


Corroeion rates and influence of alloys on flavor of milk 


Alloy No. 

Average of eight trials 

1 

Weight loss calculated as 
mlg/dmVdayt 

j Percentage* of samples having oxidized 

flavor after storage at 40° F. 

2 days 

3 days 

A. 

117.0 

87.7 

100.0 

B .. 

86.6 

37.5 

62.6 

C . 

14.2 

37.5 

62.6 

B . 


37.5 

50.0 

B .. 

143.0 

37.5 

62.6 

F . 

114.0 

75.0 

100.0 

G .. 

136.0 

87.7 

100.0 


* 5 snaeeptible eows^ 3 less susceptible cows, 
t ttUligratn per iquare decimeter per day. 
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when exposed to copper-nickel alloys of different compositions is illustrated 
in table 2. Cow 181 is classified as susceptible, whereas cow 498 is less sus¬ 
ceptible. The percentages of samples having oxidized flavors after 2 and 3 
days^ storage at 40® F are shown in table 3. Here again are illustrated the 
differences in susceptibility of the milks. Sufficient copper went into solu¬ 
tion from alloys A, E, and F to exceed the copper-threshold value of even 
the less susceptible milks. 

Ascorbic acid oxidation. How temperature and the length of time of 
exposure of the copper-nickel alloys to milk affect the rate of ascorbic acid 
oxidation is shown in figure 1. The milk exposed to alloy D for IJ hours 
showed a very slight oxidized flavor after 3 days, whereas that exposed to G 
had a very strong oxidized flavor. The other milks did not show this defect. 



rate of oxidation of ascorbic acid in milk. 

To arrive at an approximation of the amount of copper going into solu¬ 
tion when the alloys were exposed to milk for brief periods of time, 0.1, 0.01, 
and 0.001 p.p.m. of cupric ion were added to other portions of the same milk 
into wliich alloys D and G were dipped 100 times at 142® F. The ascorbic- 
acid contents of the milk were determined immediately after treatment and 
after 2 and 4 clays’ storage at 40® F (figure 2). The milks were also scored 
for flavor. The raw and pasteurized samples to which 0.1 p.p.m. cupric ion 
were added had a very slight oxidized flavor on the fourth day, whereas the 
others were not influenced. 

Strips of pure nickel, zinc, and lead measuring 1 inch by 2 inches were 
also agitated in milk during tlie pasteurization process. The rate of oxida¬ 
tion of ascorbic acid was not influenced by this amount of exposure to these 
metals, nor was oxidized flavor detected in any of the milks so treated. 
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Fig. 2. Iiiflueucfi of ion concentration on the rate of oxidation of ascorbic acid 

in milk, 

DISCUSHION OF KESI'LTS 

As is indicated by tlie variations in the corrosion rates of cast copper- 
nickel alloys and their inflin*nce on the flavor of milk, one must test each 
alloy experimentally in order to evaluate the desirability of its use in fabri¬ 
cating: in ilk-plant equipment. A study ot* table 3 reveals that alloys A, E, 
F, and G have hi<fh corrosion rates in milk as compared with alloys B, C, and 
D. According to table 1, alloys A, F, and G are similar in composition in 
that all contain 31 per cent nickel and no tin or zinc. Alloy E, however, 
has a composition more nearly like that of B, C, and I), since it contains 20 
per cent nickel and also tin and zinc. By analogy one would expect alloy E 
to liave a corrosion rate more nearly like C than G. The (*ffect on milk flavor 
(table 3), however, sliows that E caused oxidized flavor to develop only in 
the more “susceptible'’ milks, as did B, C, and D. Figure 1 shows also that 
alloy E had even less effect on ascorbic acid oxidation than did I). Accord¬ 
ing to these results, copper was less soluble in alloy E than in G despite their 
similar corrosion rales. Tlie conclusion is that the solubility of the elements 
in these alloys is a complex function of their compositions, their alloy struc¬ 
tures, or a combination of thes(*. 

When the alloys were in contact with the milks during the entire pasteur¬ 
ization process, aIlo 5 ^s B, C, and D were most satisfactory as judged from the 
rate of corrosion and the influence on milk flavor. Alloys B and C are re¬ 
ported to be very difficult to machine, and the cost of the added tin over that 
contained in D would not be justified. Alloy D is considered the most 
satisfactory for commercial use. 

A brief exposure of any of the alloys to milk such as would result from 
passing milk through fittings in a stainless-steel pipeline would not be ex- 
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peeted to permit sufficient copper to go into solution to cause oxidized flavor 
to develop in mixed milks. The evidence for this is the effect on ascorbic 
acid destruction after the alloys were dipped 100 times in the milks at 45® 
and at 142® P. Judging, however, from the rates of corrosion for a longer 
exposure period, from the appearance of the metals after exposure to milk, 
and from their influence on the flavor, alloy D is the most satisfactory of the 
alloys studied. 

The flux used in preparing the alloy at the foundry is said to affect the 
corrosion resistance. It is used in the molten metal to serve as a deoxidizer 
to remove sulfur and oxygen. The flux is finally removed from the molten 
alloy as slag. For the copper-nickel alloys, pure magnesium in stick form 
has been recommended at the foundry in which the samples studied were 
prepared. 

summary and conclusions 

Several copper-nickel alloys have been studied to determine the rates of 
corrosion in milk, together with the effect upon milk flavor and upon ascorbic 
acid destruction. The following conclusions have been drawn: 

1. Leas copper went into solution from the alloys containing tin and zinc, 
so that the flavor of the milk was less influenced than with alloys in which 
these elements were absent. 

2. In general the rates of corrosion in milk were lower with alloys con¬ 
taining tin and zinc. The influence on ascorbic acid destruction, how'^ever, 
was found to be a more reliable index of the probable effect of the alloys on 
milk flavor. The effect on ascorbic acid destruction is a specific test for 
copper in solution: whereas the loss in weight does not necessarily indicate 
the relative amount of copper going into solution. 

3. Nickel, lead, and zinc did not influence the oxidation of ascorbic acid 
and did not cause oxidized flavor in the milks pasteurized in contact with 
pure strips of these elements. 
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WATER SORPTION BY DRY MILK SOLIDS. III. A COMPARISON 
OP RESULTS OBTAINED BY THE CRYOSCOPIC, 

VAPOR PRESSURE, AND VOLUME CON¬ 
TRACTION METHODS 

K. L. JACK 
Vnivemty of Cnliforma 

The papers of the present series (1, 2, 3) have reported investigations 
on the effect of various treatments on the water-solids relationships in dry 
milk. These studies have been made using the volume contraction method 
as previously described. Other investigators have reported data on par¬ 
ticular phases of the subje(»t using the cryoscopic method and the vapor 
pressure method. It is of interest to compare results obtained by each of 
these methods on the same samples and to consider possible reasons for any 
disagreement among them. 

REVIEW OP LITERATURE 

The cryoscopic method for the determination of “bound’’ water was de¬ 
vised by Newton and Gortner (4). The principle of the method depends 
upon the use of a dehydrating agent to take up the “free” water and then 
determining the freezing point of this solution of dehydrating agent and 
free water. When part of the total water present is “bound,” a subnormal 
lowering of the freezing point results and the percentage of water not re¬ 
moved by the dehydrating agent can be readily calculated. In actual 
practice one mole of sucrose per liter of total water in the system is com¬ 
monly used, although Briggs (5) has found that ethyl alcohol is more 
satisfactory in certain systems. 

This method has had extensive application to biological materials and 
has been used to study the “bound” water content of dairy products. 
Pyenson and Dahle (6) have investigated the ability of dried skimmUk, pre¬ 
pared by the va<mum drum process to “bind” water. Their results showed 
that the dry material “binds” water to the extent of 60.1 per cent of its 
dry weight, when freshly prepared and approximately 40 per cent when 
four to eight weeks old. 

The vapor pressure method depends upon the lesser fugacity of water 
in the sorbed state than in the free state. Sorbed water is not free to 
vaporize to the same extent as free water, and consequently does not exert 
its normal pressure. The relative vapor pressure is related to the degree 
of sorption as expressed by the water content of the system. 

The vapor pressure method gained attention through the classic work of 
van Bemmelen (7) on silica gels. It has since been used in many fields of 
investigation. Supplee (8) was the first to show the equilibrium relation¬ 
ship between water vapor and water sorbed by milk powder. His results 
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show that milk powder will take up about 14 per cent of its weight of water 
at 80 per cent relative humidity. Recently, Davis (9), using the same 
technique found that the moisture content of dried skim milk was about 
17-18 per cent when in equilibrium with an atmosphere of 80 per cent 
relative humidity. 

Tlie volume contraction method employs the increase in density that 
accompanies sorption to measure the degree of sorption. Because the 
density of the system increases when sorption occurs there is a correspond¬ 
ing decrease in volume which can readily be determined in a dilatometer at 
constant temperature. The method has been used by various investigators 
(10, 11, 12, 13, 14) to study different materials but not previously for dry 
milk solids. 

Several comparisons have been made of the different methods for de¬ 
termining the sorbed water—free water equilibrium. Sayre (15) compared 
the cryoscopic, calorimetric, and dilatometrie (based on the freezing expan¬ 
sion coefficient of water) methods for gum arabic solutions and obtained 
reasonably good agreement for the averages, but he concluded that the 
cryoscopic method was the least reliable of the three. He pointed out that 
these methods yield results only at the freezing point. It has been generally 
recognized that the vapor pressure inetliod does not yield values as great 
as the cryoscopic technique. Briggs (5, 16) has compared the two methods 
as has GTollman (17). Grollman, particularly, has criticised the usual 
equation used for calculations with tlie cryoscopic method as not being 
applicable when other solutes are present. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The cryoscopic technique was carried out as recommended by Newton 
and Gortner (4), measuring the freezing point depression caused by dis¬ 
solving a mole of sucrose in a liter of water containing 10 per cent of dry 
milk solids which had been in solution 24 hours. The apparatus used was 
a Hortvet cryoscope and a previously standardized Beckman thermometer. 
The usual precautions with respect to super cooling were observed. 

Aqueous vapor pressures of the samples at definite water contents w^re 
measured with a modified Regnault dew-point hygrometer. The apparatus 
consists of a 250 ml. Ehrlenmyer flask containing the sample having a known 
water content. Suspended within the flask through a tightly fitting stopper 
is a metal tube with a highly polished metal mirror soldered to its side. 
This apparatus is maintained at constant temperature, in this case at 20® C., 
until equilibrium is established between the sample and the atmosphere 
within the flask. Then ethyl ether or other suitable refrigerant is poured 
into the metal tube, a thermometer and an aspirator tube inserted and air 
bubbled through the ether with an atomizer bulb until fog appears on the 
mirror; the temperature is noted at this time and again when the mirror 
clears. The average of the two is considered the dew point of the atmos- 
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phcre in equilibrium with the sample. Vapor-pressure-temperature tables 
give the vapor pressure in millimeters of mercury at saturation at various 
temperatures. With experience and care it is possible to observe fogging 
and clearing of the mirror within about a 0,2° C. interval. Comparison of 
this procedure with that outlined by Wilson (18) using sulphuric acid 
solutions to control humidity showed them to give similar results up to about 
80 per cent relative humidity; above this humidity neither is satisfactory 
because of the necessity for extremely sensitive temperature control and the 
length of time necessary for equilibrium to be established. Supplee (8) 
and Davis (9) have used sulphuric acid solutions to control humidity. 

Volume contraction was measured as previously described (1, 2, 3) at 
20° C, 

The samples studied consisted of eight different lots of dry milk solids, 
four prepared by the atmospheric roll process and four by the spray process 
from skimmilk which had been preheated at 71.1° C. (160° F.), 76.6° C. 
(170° P.), 82.2° C. (180° F.), and 93.3° C. (200° F.) for 30 minutes for 
each irrocess. 

RESULTS 


The results of tliese studies have been calculated and are expressed as 

weight of water sorbed i i i i. i.- 

- _ _— -^ 100 iiiose obtained bv volume contraction were 

weight of solids 

found by extrapolation to the axes of logarithmic curves for volume con> 
traction and degree of sorption and measuring the intercepts as explained 
previously (3). The cryoscopic values were calculated from the following 
equation, 

A X 89 2 

Grams bound water per 100 grams water in system - — ^ 

As 


Where A = Freezing point of sample in solution 

As ~ Freezing point after the addition of 32.224 gm, sucrose i)er 
100 gm. water 

A. = As-A 

Ax = As - 2.085 

89.2 = A constant to correct for the hcxaliydrate formation of 
sucrose 

2.085 = Theoretical freezing ]ioint depre.ssion caused by sucrose. 
The '‘bound’* water corresponding to the degree of sorption is the 
grams "bound” water ^ 
grams of solids 


The values for the vapor pressure studies were taken from degree of 
sorption—^^-^apor pressure curves for the different samples at 80 per cent 
relative humidity at 20° C. These curves are shown in figure 1. 

The sliape of the curves makes it apparent that each represents two dis¬ 
continuous functions. Supplee’s results (8) show the same general form, 
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Fig. 1. The relation between degree of sorption and relative vapor pressure in dry 
milk solids. 

while Lampitt and Biishill (19) report that spray-dried milk powder ex¬ 
hibits this feature but atmospheric roll dried milk does not. The shape of 
the curves results from the fact that the lactose is in the nou-crystalline 
state in the dry material; it takes up water rapidly until sufficiently fluid 
for orientation of the sujrar molecules in a crystalline xmttern; then the 
excess water is free to vaporize and is given up. If the top portion of the 
curve, which represents water sorption by the proteins, is extrapolated to the 
point of origin a smooth curve typical of this type of material results. 

It will be noted that the curves for all samples are very close together 
at low water contents and tend to become farther apart as they approach 
the saturation level. 

The comparison of the results by the three methods is sliown in table 1. 

TABLE 1 

Comparison of results by cryoscopic, vapor pressure, and volume ronttaction mdhods for 
determining the degree of water sorption by dry milk solids 




Degree of sorption 

Sample preheating 
temp. (30 min.) 

Cryoscopic method 

Vaporpressure 
method at 80% 
rol. humidity 

i 

1 Volume contrac¬ 
tion method 

o 

C. 

Ptr cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

71.1 1 


24,6 

32.0 

15.1 

76.6 1 

► roll 

26.9 

13.3 

18.5 

82.2 1 

24.9 

32.4 

15.8 

93.3 J 


25.6 

12,4 1 

36.5 

71.11 


42.6 

12.7 

29.5 

76.6 1 

- spray 

63.8 

14.2 

36.3 

82.2 1 

46.7 

18.9 

23.9 

93.8 J 


44.7 

12.8 

23.9 


Particular attention is called to the fact that the vapor pressure values 
were taken at 80 per cent relative humidity and so do not indicate the 
maximum extent to which sorption may occur when exposed to atmospheres 
saturated with water vapor. The values by the other methods represent 
maxima for e$kch method. 
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It will be observed that there is fair qualitative agreement, but that the 
methods differ in the magnitude of the results. The cryoscopic method 
gives values greater than either of the others and it seems probable that the 
vapor pressure method will yield tlie siuallest values although it is difficult 
to predict the ultimate amount of water sori)tion that might be obtained 
if measurements could be made accurately at the saturation level. In all 
cases the samples preheated at 76.6® 0. (370° P.) for 30 minutes showed the 
greatest water-holding capacity and those prepared by the spray process 
were superior in this respect to the ones prepared on the atmospheric roll. 

DISCITSSION 

It is appar<*nt from the qualitative agreement of the values reported that 
the methods measure either the same phenomenon or a closely related one. 
Some possible reasons for tlie lack of quantitative agreement need to be con¬ 
sidered. Gortner (20) has expr(*ss(‘d the opinion that the cryoscopic tech¬ 
nique may be expected to yi(‘ld minimal values. He points out that the dis¬ 
solving of sucrose and subsc(iuent freezing might be expected to shift the 
** boundwater ^ “free’* water equilibrium to the right with the result 
that the values obtained at the freezing point would be lower than those 
obtained at higher temperatures. Considering the phenomenon from an¬ 
other aiiproach, however, it appears that the equilibrium might well be 
shifted to the left. Tlie sorption of water is an exothermic reaction and 
should increase as the temperature is lowered. Data obtained in this lab¬ 
oratory (21) from vajicr jiressure measurements indicates that dry milk 
solids will sorb 10,3 gm. water per 100 gm. solids at 20° 0. and 14.3 gni. at 
10° C. with relative humidity of 70 per cent. The difference tends to in¬ 
crease at higher hunadilies. Svedberg’s data (12) show the same tempera¬ 
ture effect. Ill carrying ont the cryoscopic technique, even though the ma¬ 
terial is allowed to come to c(|uilibrium at 20° the temperature must be 
lowered to the freezing point with a thermal disturbance of the equilibrium. 
It is perhaps significant that the equilibrium is not disturbed in either the 
vapor pressure or the volume contraction methods. 

It should be mentioned that the vapor pressure method is the only one of 
the three capable of thermodynamic interpretation involving the calculation 
of the entrojw and free energy changes. This relies on the assumption that 
the reaction is reversible, which is not strictly true because of the hysteresis 
effect; and also on the assumption that the system is homogeneous, which 
again is not true for dry milk solids. For these reasons the thermod\mamic 
calculations are not given. 

It is the belief of the author that the results obtained by the volume con¬ 
traction method are more nearly a correct measure of the degree of sorption 
than those obtained by the other methods. The volume contraction is a 
static method and nothing is done to disturb the equilibrium as is the case 
with the cryoscopic method. Also, the volume contraction method can be 
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used to measure the degree of sorption of the dry material in direct contact 
with liquid water, a condition not possible by the vapor pressure method. 

SUMMARY 

1. Comparisons are given for the degree of sorption of dry milk solids as 
determined by the cryoscopic, the vapor pressure, and the volume contrac¬ 
tion methods. 

2. It is shown that there is qualitative agreement among the methods for 
differently processed samples, but the values differ in magnitude depending 
upon the method used. 

3. The cryoscopic results for each sample are greater than those by the 
other methods, and the results by the vapor pressure njethod at 80 per cent 
relative humiditj" are the smallest. 

4. Some possible reasons for the differences are discussed. 
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THE FINAL SOLUBILITY OF d-OALACTOSE IN WATER 
KTKl'IIEN 1*. GOVJ.D* 

Dii'ixiofi of Diiini UrMorch Laboiatorio,, JSureait of Vairy Induitiy, 

L'. fS. Jhpartnxnt of Ayririillure 

In the course of some research in this laboratory on sugars, informatioli 
on the solubility of d-galactose in water was required. The only value found 
in the literature is that of D<‘hn (1), who gives the solubility of galactose as 
68.30 grains per 100 gi*anis of water at 20-25® C. He does not state whether 
he used d-galaetose nor whether liis value refers to a solution in which a-P 
equilibrium had been attained. 

The d-galaetose used was a high-grade Pfanstiehl product. Its specific 
rotation was obtained and was for a 10 per cent solution by volume 
^ 80 4°. Bacteriological tests showed the absence of glucose and lactose.' 
Thus a satisfactory degree of purity was indicated. 

Saturated galactos(‘ solutions were prepared in ways, the first by 
shaking the sugar with water at room temperature, and the second by lieat- 
ing the solution to 40^ i\ Thus equilibrium was ai)proached from both an 
uuder.suturated and a supersaturated condition. Excess crystals were pres¬ 
ent, of course, in each case. The bottles were suspended in a thermostat 
kept at 25' C. i” .02. After the solution stood for .several days to permit 
equilibrium among i.som(*ric forms to become^ established, 5 cc. vsamples were 
inpetted from each bottle, run into tared evaporating disln^s and wtughed. 
After being heated in a water-jacketed vacuum oven for .several days, the 
dishes w'cre weighed, ujmI the operations repeated until constant weights tvere 
obtained. The values for each method oi’ api>roach to equilibrium w^ere in 
satisfactory agn*(‘ment. The mean of these values gave the solubility at 25® 
C. as 32,09 gram.s per 100 grams solution. This is equivalent to a solubility 
of 47.25 grams of galactose in 100 gramf^ of water 

UKFKRKNCK 
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A METHOD FOR CALCULATING THE BAUME READING OP 
CONDENSED ICE CREAM MIXES* 


R. A. LABSONi and P. S. LUCAS 

Dept, of Dawy Eushandry, Michigan State Collegef East Lansing, Mich. 

The manufacture of ice cream mixes in the vacuum pan has created* a 
need for a method for the accurate forecasting of the Baumc hydrometer 
reading of these mixas, in order to x>revent over or under condensation, and 
to provide a guide for indicating when the mix is ready to draw. This Baume 
reading has been and is still largely determined by taking samples at vary¬ 
ing degrees of condensation until the composition of the mix has reached the 
point desired. Snl)sequent mixes are then drawn at this predetermined 
reading. Apparently it should be possible to predict the proper hydrometer 
readings by paper analysis for mixes of given composition, provided the 
specific gravities of the ingredients making up the mix are known. When 
these methods of calculation arc checked against actual analyses, however, 
the relationship shows considerable inaccuracy, sufficiently so as to render 
their commercial usage impractical. 

Sharp and Hart (1) in mentioning 36 formulas for calculation of the rela- 
tionsliip between solids and fat content of milk state an important observa¬ 
tion, **a large part of this lack of agreement and reproducibility is due to 
one factor which has never been limited adequately, namely, the lag in the 
change in die physical state of the fat as the temperature is adjusted to that 
at which the specific gravity is determined.'' The difficulties of ascertain¬ 
ing specific graA’ity mentioned by Sharp and Hart are explained in part by 
Leighton, Leviton, and Williams (2, 3, 4) in their work on apparent and 
basic viscosity. These iihenomena are variously attributed to fat clumping, 
specific heat, agitation, acidity, hydration, homogenization, pasteurization, 
forewarming temperatures, and electrical charges carried. 

The Laboratory Manual of the I.A.M.D. (5) carries a table listing the 
Baum6 readings for four mixes of varying compovsitions taken at five tem¬ 
peratures, varying from 60° P. to 140° F. Sommer (6) gave the following 
formula for predicting with fair accuracy the specific gravity of a mix being 
condensed: 

Specific gravity at 60° F. = 

__ 100 _ 

% Fat % Sugar, Serum Solids, and Gelatin _ ^ , 

In the same text the specific gravity of milk-solids-not-fat was quoted as 
1.6847, of sugar as 1.68, of butterfat as .93, and that of gelatin assumed to be 

Booeivod for publication, September 5,1939. 

* Journal Article No. 387 n. s., Michigan State College. 

I Hairy Industries Supply Association Fellow. 
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1.58. The temperature at which each determination was made was 60° P. 
The values given by Sommer are those, he states, of Pleischman. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


Estimation of Specific Gravity 

Witliout the interference of such factors as viscosity, surface tension, or 
specific heat of the various ingredients, the specific gravity of any desired 
composition ice cream mix could be predicted before condensing the mix, if 
the specific gravity of each ingredient was known. To illustrate, specific 
gravity of the following mix could be calculated in this manner: 


12. pounds bntterfat X density = fat density factor 


10. 

S.N.F. 

X 

15. 

sugar 

X 

0.4 “ 

gelatin 

X 

62.6 “ 

water 

X 


100.0 pounds 


= S.N.P. density fatcor 
= sugar density factor 
= gelatin density factor 
= wate r de nsity factor 
sum of density factors 


Predicted density = sum of density factoi*s -r 100. Since, specific gravity 
^ or °Baume = 145 such predicted density 


145-° Baume’specific gravity^ 
could be readily converted into degrees Baume. Application of the above 
to practical conditions soon proved the fallacy of the reasoning. The specific 
gravity values given by Pleischman were determined at 60° F., whereas 
Baume readings of mixes are usually made at 125° F. The object in this 
study has been primarily the development of a formula for accurately pre¬ 
dicting the specific gravity and Baum6 reading of ice cream mixes condensed 
to a predetermined content. Thjs made necessary detf>nninations of den¬ 
sities of the commoner ingredients used in ice cream, actual condensation 
of mixes both in laboratory and commercial size vacuum pans, temperature 
effect and temperature correction on Baume readings, surface tension, and 
apparent and basic viscosity values for pan condensed mixes. 


Condensations in the Ldboraiory Pan 

A small experimental laboratory type vacuum pan was used for the 
purpose of preliminary work and with the thought of applying the findings 
to the operation of the larger factory size pan. It was possible to produce 
five pounds of finished mix with this apparatus. Four basic mixes were 
used. These covered in range, so far as commercial practice is concerned, 
the mixes commonly made in the vacuum pan. 

Condensations in the Commercial Size Pan 

Mixes made up in the 42 inch vacuum pan were calculated by the normal 
equation method and were of the varying compositions shown in table 1. 
The liquid ingredients were heated in the hot well to 95° F., the sugar and 
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TABLE 1 


Composition of basic mixes used in experiment 


Mix number 

Fat 

Solids-not-fjit 

Sugar 

Gelatin 

1. 

per cm t 

8 

per cent 

11 

per cent 

14 

per cent 

0.4 

2 

8 

11 

15 

0.4 

3 . 

8 

11 

10 

(K4 

4. 

10 

10.5 

14 

0.4 ■ 

5. 

10 

10.5 

15 

(».4 

6 . 

10 

10.5 ! 

16 ! 

1 0.4 

7. 

12 

! 10 I 

14 ! 

1 0.4 

8 . 

12 

1 10 i 

15 

0.4 

9. 

12 

1 10 : 

10 i 

0.4 

10 . 

14 

i 0 i 

14 i 

0.4 

11. 

14 ! 

1 ^ ' 

15 

0.4 

12 . 

14 j 

1 i 

10 ! 

0.4 


j^elatin added, the mix fiirth(*r lieated to 155-160° F. witli live steam, 
drawn into the pan and condensed to the liydrometer readinprs indicated by 
the resnlts obtained through tlie trials with the laboratory size pan. About 
one hour was required to condense a lOOO-pound mix and all mixes were 
1000 or 1235 pounds in size. If condensed too far the mixes W(‘r(^ standard¬ 
ized with water to desired weight. Samples for viscosity and surface tension 
determinations were taken after homogenization at 2300 pounds }>ressure. 
The mix was then cooled immediately, and tested in the manner described 
in the preliminary study. Baume readings were made within an hour after 
the mixes were drawn. In making tliese the sample was heated to 155° F., 
and tested at 5° F. intervals from 155° P. to 60° F. Unless the sample was 
stirred occasionally in the hydrometer cylinder there was a tendency for it 
to oil off. Again, as in the preliminary woi-k, i>ycnometer determinations 
for density at 70° F. were made for comparison with density determinations 
at 70° P., the latter being calculated by conversion to density of Baurno 
hydrometer determinations. For restandardization of mixes Mojonnier 
tests for fat and total solids were used. 

Density Detenmnaiions of Icc Cream Ingredients 

In an effort to utilize the simple calculation described under ‘‘Estimation 
of Specific Gravity'’ it seemed desirable to reestiinate the specific gravity 
of the more common ingnMlients of ice cream and to make this estimation 
by wliat might be regarded as an unorthodox method, that of determining 
the specific gravity of the ingredient in solution or suspension. The specific 
gravity of each constituent could then be converted to Baume hydrometer 

145 

reading using the formula, ° Baume = 145 ~ - Since, in prac¬ 

tice, it was learned that the use of the method of calculation mentioned 
gave inaccurate results, it was hoped that the effect of factors such as condi- 
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tioh of fat, viscosity, and related factors causing the inaccuracy could be 
compensated for by the determination of a factor that might be used in 
connection with the calculation. 

To make the term specific gravity synonymous with relative density, all 
weights were determined on an equal arm balance. If the materials in a 
mix do not expand when heated, density will remain the same. Liquid 
ice cream mix expands when heated, but so far as could be measured by 
ordinary means, no solid in the mix, except butterfat, expands under the 
influence of heat. This factor introduces a slight eri*or in the calculations 
which follow. The Baume hydrometer is calibrated to compensate for tlie 
approximate errors due to temperature variations, and this correction is 
probably sufficient for practical purposes. Since coefficients of expansion 
vary greatly for different liquids, tlie correction cannot be strictly accurate. 

Baume readings were made of all mixes condensed and the readings con¬ 
verted into density valnes using the formula })re\ iously given. This <*alcn- 
lated density was then checked by a density value deterniined b}- the 
pycnometer method, using the mix and vrater at identical temperatures. 

Tlie method adopted for specific gravity determination would seem to 
eliminate objections to the capsule and displacement methods and to take 
into consideration the insoluble, colloidally soluble, and wholly soluble con¬ 
stituents of the mix. That porosity of water cannot provide sufficient Rpa(*e 
for suerose is shown by the fact that when added to a measured volume of 
water in quantities less than saturation the volume of the mixture increases. 

The method of density'' determination consisted in the use of a 100 ml. 
volumetric flask the neck of which was graduated by 0.1 ml. from 100 to 
110 ml. Ten grams of skimmilk powder, previously tested for water and 
fat content, were weighed into the flask, and 100 ml. of boiled distilled 
water added at 68° F. The mixture was shaken, allowed 1o stand until all 
foam had disappeared, and volume determinations made at 5° F. intervals 
from the temperatures of 60° F. to 155° F. The purpose of this was to 
eliminate necessity of correction for expansion of glass. Several duplicate 
determinations were made, as well as determinations using 12 and 14 grams 
of skimmilk ))owder per 100 grauis of water. The increase in the volume 
of water in the flask was recorded as the volume of the particular weight of 
skimmilk powder added. 

The above determination was checked for accuracy of volume at different 
temperatures by calculation of density thru the use of a 25 ml. pycnometer. 
Weighings were made into the pycnometer at room temj)erature, the fllled 
pycnometer heated to the desired temperature, dried, reweighed, and the 
density of its mixture content calculated by determination of the pycno¬ 
meter volume at different temperatures and dividing this volume into the 
pycnometer weight of the mixture. By determining volume of water and 
mixture at the different temperatures used, no correction for glass expan- 
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sion was necessary. The density of the mixture was taken as the weight of 
all water presejit plus weight of dry powder divided by the volume of all 
water present plus the volume of dry powder. Tlie density of the solids-not- 
fat was taken as the weight of dry powder divided by the volume of dry 
powder. Although in the same condition as when weighed into the ice cream 
mix the density values are not strictly accurate, due to water of hydration. 
A second factor causing slight inaccuracy was Ihe fat content of the skimmilk 
powder, amounting to 0.1 ])or cent. This, calculated as water, caused a 
difference of less than 0.0001 in the density of solids-not-fat. 

The values for density of water at varying temperatures given in Lange s 
Handbook of Chemistry (7) and for the density of butterfat as given by 
Baih*y (8) were u.sed for this work. 


Predicted Density Determinations 

Once the densities of the various ice cream constituents were available 
an attempt was made to use the values for prediction of correct Baumo 
readings at which to draw mixes from the vacuum pan. This was done by 
comparing at the same temj>erature predicted Baurne, as calculated from 
density, with the Baume reading of a mix previously made of known cora- 
])osition. If the two were not the same, the factor by which the predicted 
density should be multiplied to give a correct reading, was determined. 
Should this be possible it would indicate existence of a straight line relation¬ 
ship between the additive density of a mix and its measured density. For 
this reason additive densities were calculated to the fourth decimal place 
and the Baume hydrometer read as nearly as possible to its smallest division, 

o.r. 

RESULTS 

Condensation in Laboratory and Commercial Pans 
Physical state of fat, (ffect on Haumi reading. Wlieii mixes stand or 
('ool the increase in viscosity will cause the hydrometer reading to vary, due 
not only to viscosity but probably due also to mechanical resistance offered 
by solidified and crystallized butterfat. 


TABLE 2 

Average cffcci of state of fat on Baume reading of iee eream 


Oorapositiim of mix 

' 8: 11 : H: 0.4 

8: 11 :ir);0,4 
8: 11 : 10; 0.-4 
10: 10.5; 14; 0.4 
10: 10.5: 14; 0.4 
10: 10.5: 14; 0.4 
12; 10 ; 14; 0.4 
14; 9 ; 14: 0.4 


BaumC reading nith fat 
in liquid state 


la.io 

10.55 

13.75 

12.30 
12.80 

13.30 
11.80 
11.20 


Baum^j reading Avith fat 
in solid stale 


13.25 

13.50 
13.90 

12.50 
12.95 
13.45 
12.00 
11.40 


I 
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The samples above were cooled to 60° F., held four hours at 40 P., 
wanned to 60° P., and Baume determinations made. Duplicates of these 
samples were cooled to 60° P., held four hours at 40° P., heated to 155° P., 
cooled to 60° P. and tested for density. These duplicates, it will be noted 
from the second column of the table, gave lower readings, doubtlessly, be¬ 
cause the fat was still in an unerystallized state. The results would indicate 
the necessity of treating cold samples, as indicated by the treatment given 
the duplicates, to secure a correct Baum6 reading. 



renfeRATuite—Deences fahkemkit 

Fio. 1. Eelation between temperature and Baiim^ r(?adin^s of different composiition 
ieo cream mixes. 

Teynperature effect on Bamne readings. The Baume readings were made 
from 155® F. to 60° P. at 5° F. intervals in the hope of obtaining an ideal 
temperature at which to take readings. 

Within the range of 110° F. to 155° F., each 5° F. interval caused a 
change of 0.2° in the BaumS reading; from 100° P. to 70° P, the change in 
Baume was 0.15° for each 5° P. change; and for 60° P. to 65° P,, in most 
cases, 0.1° Baum6 change for the 5°P. interval. Lack of uniformity in 
these changes per 5° F. interval may he due to the changes beginning to 
take place in the fat globule structure: the change tabes place at 110° P. 
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and this point is fairly close to the solidifying point of butterfat. The 
time required for butterfat to crystallize would tend, however, to weaken 
such a theory. It is more likely due to viscosity changes. Inspection of 
figures 1 to 4 shows composition of mix to have little if any effect. 



T£MPE/iATUft€—DEGREES FAHRENHEIT 

Fio. 2. Eolation betwoen toniporature and Banmo readings of different composition 
ice cream mixes. 

Baume and pycnometer density determinations compared. In the fol¬ 
lowing table densities of mixes arc given as determined by pycnometer and 
hydrometer. Each determination given represents the average for each 
group, composed of at least two, and, in most cases three, individual mixes. 
Temperature corrections were made to 70*^ F. Bauine readings were con¬ 
verted to density. Since the pycnometer was calibrated to be used at 68° F. 
the Baum6 hydrometer was corrected to 70° F. to make the results 
comparable. Compositions were determined by the Mojonnier method. 

The above table of results possesses value chiefiy as a check on the 
accuracy of the hydrometer reading, and on the degree of precision with 
which it may be read. On the average the Baume converted readings 
varied 0.0011 from the pycnometer values. This is slightly more than 0.1° 
Baum6. Nearly one-half of the readings were more than 0.1° Baum6 
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greater or less than the pycnometer determination. The source of error, 
therefore, appears to be with hydrometer accuracy and with the operator. 
The greatest source of mechanical error appears to be with the adjustment 
of temperature. Since it seems io be possible to read the hydrometer no 
more closely than 0.1°, and since this variation causes a density variation 



reMfiCRATiftfe^oeMees FAHRSNHetr 

Fig. 3. Relaticm between temporature and Baumd readings of diffeient composition 
iee cream mixes. 

of 0,0008, it would seem advisable that only the best grade of rechecked 
hydrometers, having easily read graduations, be used. 

Homogenization effect on v'lscosity and surface tension. Viscosity and 
surface tension will undoubtedly affect density as determined by hy¬ 
drometer and any processing of the mix which greatly affects viscosity and 
surface tension will cause readings of one mix so treated to appear at vari¬ 
ance with an identical mix processed normally. Unfortunately no mixes in 
this series were made with butter as a source of fat and the results apply 
only to mixes carrying fat as it occurs in milk and cream. Probably a butter 
mix would show less viscosity due to dispersion of fat. Viscosity was de¬ 
termined by the Mojonnicr-Doolittle and MacMichael viscosimeters; surface 
tension with a du Nuoy tensiometer. 

Unhomogenized mixes made in the laboratory size pan developed con- 
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TABLE 3 

Average densities at 70° F, of ice cream mio'cs calculated by BaumC 
and pycnometer methods 


Mix 

Density 

Composition I’ercentage 

Fat 

Solids-not^fat 

Sugar 

Gelatin 

Baume 

Pycnometer 

_ 

Difference. 

8 

11 

14 

0.4 

1.0972 


0.0008 

8 

11 

15 

0.4 

1.1009 


0.0006 

8 

11 

16 

0.4 

1.1032 


0.0018 

10 

10.5 

14 

0.4 

1.0841 


0.0007 

10 

10.5 

15 

0.4 

1.0939 

1.0934 

0.0005 

10 

10.5 

16 

0.4 

1.0985 

1.1003 

0.0018 

12 

10 

14 

0.4 

1.0865 

1.0890 

0.0005 

12 

10 

15 

0.4 

1.0927 

1.0935 

0.0008 

12 

10 

16 

0.4 

1.0985 

1.1004 

0.0019 

14 

9 

14 

0.4 

1.0813 

1.0825 

0.0012 

14 

9 

' 15 

0.4 

1.0861 

1.0864 

0.0003 

14 

9 

16 

0.4 

1.0927 

1.0923 

0.0004 

13.90 

9.45 

15 

0.4 

1.08,50 

1.0878 

0.0022 

13.85 

9.55 

15 

' 0.4 

1.0880 

1.0892 

0.0006 

14.50 

' 11.0 

14 

1 0.4 

1.0877 

1.0803 

0.0014 

9.9 

10.2 

14 

1 0.4 

i 1.0841 

1.0862 

0.0021 



reMP£/iATURe’^D£Gtt£SS FAHRENHEIT 

PiCi. 4. Belation between tempera!urc and Baume roiidings of different composition 
ice cream mixes. 
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siderable viscosity, this aniountiiig from ouedialf to nearly the same viscosity 
developed by identical homogenized mixes. Homogenization had little effect 
on viscosity of factory-size pan condensed mixes. 

As a general rule increased viscosity was accom])auied by a slight lower¬ 
ing of surface tension although the change was not sharp. With the 
factory-size pan homogenization caused no surface tension changes, although 
this probably would vary according to pressure and to condition of the 
homogenizing valve surfaces. 

Apparent viscosity varied from twice to three and one-half times the 
basic viscosity. Pan condensed, homogenized mixes approximately tripled 
their viscosity during a 24-hour aging period. This tendency was greater 
with high fat and high total solids mixes. Viscosities measured by the 
MacMichael viscosimeter in centipoises were about three times as great as 
the value in degrees retardatioii secured by the Mojonnier-Doolittle 
viscosimeter. 


Density Determination of Ice Cream Ingredients 

Density of solids-not-faf. Rather than use data on coefficients of ex¬ 
pansion of water, the 110 ml. volumetric flasks used for density deternii- 
nation of the solid ingredients of the mix were calibrated at several 
temperatures. Holding 100 ml. at 68® F., the same weight of water at 
120® P. had risen in the graduated neck to a volume of 101.05 ml. Read¬ 
ings at other temperatures, as recorded below, were secured similarly. 

TABLE 4 


Volume readings secured in calibration at varying irmperntures of VlO ml, graduated 
volumetric flasl-s vj^ing boiled, disiilled water 


Tomperaturo degrees Fahr. 

Volunie ill ml. 

_ _ _ 

Flask 1 

Flask 2 

355 . 

302.0.5 

102.05 

350 . 

101.90 

301.90 

345 . 

101.70 

101.70 

340 . 

301.00 

303.60 

335 . 

101.40 

101.40 

3.30 . 

101.30 

301.30 

125 . I 

301.20 

301.20 

120 . I 

303.05 

301.05 

68 . 1 

100.00 

100.00 

60 . 1 

99.90 1 

99.90 


Increase in temperature and volume of water did not show a straight 
line relationship. In general the increase in volume was about 0.15 ml. per 
5° F. increase in temperature. The values given in table 4 were used for 
determining the volume per unit of weight of skimmilk powder, gelatin, and 
sugar in the following manner. Ten grams of skimmilk powder were added 
to one of the flasks containing 100 ml. of water at 68° P., the temperature 
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raised to 130° F. and the volume of the mixture taken. This volume of 
mixture, leas 101.3 ml., the volume of the water at 130° P., was taken as the 
volume of water displaced, or volume occupied by the 10 grams of skimmilk 
powder when present in water in its three states, solution, colloidal solution, 
and suspension. Volume of powder divided by weight of skimmilk powder 
was taken as the density of the skimmilk powder. Corrections were made 
for moisture and fat conttmt. Densities of gelatin and sucrose we|*e 
similarly determiiKHl. 

TABLE 5 


Volume readings of sTcim mill' powder at various iemperafures 


Temp. 

(iejr. 

J'^ahr. 

Yoliime 
100 ml. 
water 

Volume 100 
ml. water 10 
grams pwO. 

Vuliime 100 
ml. water 12 
grams pwd. 

Volume due to 

Density tjf 
K.N.P. 

10 gms. 
powder 

12 gms. 
powder 


ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 

ml. 


(>0 

99.00 

100.10 

107.34 

0.30 

7.44 

1.0129 

68 

100.00 

100.20 

107.44 

0.30 

7.44 

1.0129 

120 

101.05 

107.25 

108.49 

0.30 

7.44 

1.0129 

120 

lOl.LH) 

107.40 

j 108.04 ! 

0.30 

7.44 

1.0129 

lao 

101.30 1 

107.50 

108.74 ! 

0.30 

7.44 

1.0129 

135 

101.40 1 

107.00 

108.84 i 

0.30 

7.44 

1.0129 

140 

KU.OO 

107,80 i 

i 109.04 j 

0.30 ' 

7,44 

1.6129 

145 ! 

101.70 ' 

107.90 

109.14 1 

0.30 1 

7.44 

1.6129 

150 1 

101.90 i 

108.10 1 

109.34 1 

0.30 

7.44 

1.6129 

155 

o 

o 

108,25 ! 

109.49 j 

6.30 

7.44 

1.6129 


From table 5, it will be noted that an increase in temperature did not 
cause a change in volume of the skimmilk powder, using either 10 grams or 
12 granis in 100 ml. water. This verified preliminary data secured when 
10, 12, and 14 grams of skimmilk jmwder were used, results of which are not 
recorded here. 


TABLE 0 

Vcnsifit of solids-noi'fat suspensions from volume readings using 10 grams powder 


Densjity of suspension to 00'^’ E. 


Temperature 

(10 gms. powder- 

—100 ml. wnter) 

By pycnometer 

By \’olumo 

60 

i 1.0351 

1.0358 

68 

1 1.0351 

1.0350 

120 , 

1.0375 

1.0355 

125 

1.0372 

1.0355 

130 

1.0364 

1.0356 

135 

1.0378 

1.0358 

140 

1.0380 

1.0358 

145 

1.0367 

1.0358 

150 

1.0360 

1.0359 

155 

1.0364 

1.0300 


AVt. SNF , 

Donaity of SNF at any temperature = any temperature. 
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Column 2 of table 6 contains the values obtained by pycnometer 
weights. In each case all determinations were corrected to 60*^ F., using 
the values given in table 7, for the reason that the pycnometer was also 
corrected to 60® F. These were of service in checking individual determi¬ 
nations. The same system was followed for the values in column 3, and for 
density of solids-not-fat given in table 5. It was followed, also, in the 
calculations for densities of solids-not-fat, sugar, and gelatin. These were 
1.6129, 1.6107, and 1.5384 respectively. 

Density calculations gave identical values for solids-not-fat when either 
10 or 12 grams of skimniilk powder were used. This is to be expected, how¬ 
ever, since the skimmilk solids did not change volume with the variations 
in heat used. The density value secured, however, was from the suspension 
and solution of the skimmilk in water, and is literally the density due to 
the solids-not-fat in suspension in the water. Density of the suspension 
by the volume and pycnometer methods checked fairly closely. 

Density of sugar was the same at all temperatures used. One and two 
grams of gelatin were used per 100 ml. of water in cheeking its density. 
"While this is much greater than the amount used in ice cream mix this 
quantity was necessary for accuracy in the i)articnlar method used. As 
with sugar and solids-not-fat, gelatin did not increase in volume as tem¬ 
perature increased. Its density, therefore, was found to be uniform at all 
temperatures, within the range used. 

Densify of huUerfat and water. The densities of butterfat and water, 
as given in the following table, are calculated from values given by Bailey 
and Lange’s Handbook of Chemistry previously cited. Bailey gives the 
density change for butterfat as 0.00038 )>er degree Fahrenheit change, and 
the density as 0.9 at 113® F. 

TABLE 7 


Density of hutierfat and water at various temperatures 


Temperature deg. Fahr. 

Density of butterfat 

Density of water 

60 

0.92014 

0.99905 

68 

0.9016 

0.99823 


0.8974 

0.98856 

125 

0.8955 

0,98729 

330 

0.8936 

0.98597 

135 

; 0.8917 

0.98507 

140 

1 0.8898 

0.98324 

145 

0.8879 

0.98262 

150 

0.8860 

0.98032 

155 

i 0.8841 

0.97881 


Density values above unity are given in the Handbook cited above and 
the first two columns of table 8 are copied from it. Prom values given in 
these two columns, values given in column three were calculated for use in 
prediction of Baum^ reading. Most density readings, covering the normal 
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range of 1.06 to 1.11, may easily be translated into Baume reading through 
the use of the table. 


TABLE 8 


^Relation between density and Baum6 scale for densUies above vnily 


Density 

Baume 

Density to malte 

1 ° Baume change 

1.05 

6.91 

0.00752 

1.06 

8.21 

0.00763 

L07 

9.49 

0.00781 

1.08 1 

10.78 ! 

0.00775 

1.00 I 

11.97 

; 0.00840 

1.10 

13.18 

i 0.00826 

1.11 

14.37 I 

0.00840 

1.12 

15.54 j 

0.00854 

1.13 

16.68 

0.00877 

1,14 

17.81 

0.00885 


Prediction of Baume reading according to 7nix composition. Inspec¬ 
tion of table 8 will .show that a ciiange of .0008 in density is necessary to 
cause a change of 0.1° Baume. The Baume hydrometer, under practical 
conditions, can be read no more closely than 0.]°. It would be possible, 
therefore, to predict density within 0.0008 provided the hydrometer were 
read as closely as 0.1°, In preparing composition comparisons of actual 
determinations by Baume and calculated Baume the density values of the 
ingredients used were, butterfat at 113° P., 0.9; solids-not-fat, 1,613; sugar, 
1,61; gelatin, 1.54; and water at 60° F., 0.99823. The densities of the 
second, third, and fourth were calculated as being constant through the 
60-155° F. temperature range. Changes of densities for butterfat and 
water are given in table 7, Mixes were condensed to a predetermined com¬ 
position and Baume readings made at the temperatures specified. These 
readings were converted to density values. The additive densities at these 
varying temperatures were then cahuilated and divided into the corresponding 
density obtained from the Baume reading. The result was the factor used 
for multiplying additive density at the three temperature ranges used. 
This value times added density of mix ingredients gave factored density or 
the density nearest that obtained by actually making and testing the mix. 
The calculation involved merely the determination of a factor which, when 
multiplied by predicted density, gave a value that could be converted into 
the proper Baum6 at which the mix vras to be drawn. 

Seventy-two mixes were made up to desired composition and their 
Baume test read. The additive density of these mixes was calculated for 
the temperature range of 120-135° F. Wlieii multiplied by the factor 
0.949 the average difference for the 72 mixes between predicted and de¬ 
termined density was 0.00175. This density variation would amount to 
about a 0.2° variation in Baume, within the range specified, and, normally, 
all commercially condensed mixes are read within this range. 
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With the mix at 60° F. at which it is more viscous aiul the fat in a solid 
state, and using the factor 0.955, an average accuracy of 0.2° Baume was 
obtained with the 18 readings observed. When Baume reading was cal¬ 
culated from additive density the extreme variation from the observed 
reading was 0.7°. Of the 18 readings at 60° P. the predicted density was 
within a reading range of 0.1° Baume of observed readings in 33 per cent 
of the readings. This number of checks, using the factor 0.955, is perhaps 
too few to be considered conclusive. 

Using the faidor 0.949 to predict the density of a mix within the tem¬ 
perature range of 120-135° P., 45.83 per cent of the readings were within 
0.1° of the observed Baume reading. Of the 90 readings taken, 45.55 j)er 
cent were within 0.1° Baume of observed readings. Forty-three readings 
were higher tliau 0.0016 density allowance for 0.2° Baume and 47 readings 
were below this value. 

Sources of Error 

The use of these factors for the temj)eratnre ranges mentioned was neces¬ 
sary because of the conditions which tended to change the direction of the 
lines sliowing the relationship between specific gravity and temi)erature 
(figures 1 to 4 inclusive). There may be other sources of error, also, iu 
predicting density, most of which are directly related to accuracy in making 
readings and tests. Thus a density variation of 0.0008 corresponds to 0.1° 
Baume change. A slight error in the Mojonnicr determination for fat or 
total solids would easily cause 0.1° Baume reading cliange. In calculating 
the mix, an accurate determination of fat and solids must be made rather 
than fat determination only, with assumption that solids-not-fat are present 
to the extent of nine per cent. Ad error in this determination may be as 
imj)ortant as an error in the Baume reading itself or one in predicting 
density. This is true especially at the higher temperature ranges where the 
differences between tlie density of water and butterfat, and those of sugar, 
milk-solids-not-fat, and gelatin are marked. 

Losses of portions of the mix ingredients, especially solids, durhig con¬ 
densing will alter the mix composition. When the product is standardized 
back these are not ac(*ounted for. The composition, therefore, is not exactly 
as calculated, and predicted densities from composition are not strictly cor¬ 
rect. An error of 0.1 per cent iu solids-not-fat test causes an apparent in¬ 
crease or decrease of 0.1 per cent water, causing a change of 0.0008 in density 
or 0.1° Baume reading, i.e., when the reading is made at 125° P., which is nor¬ 
mally the t emperature at which it is made, and with a mix of 8:11:14:0.4 
composition. Slight changing of the amounts of those solids heavier than 
water would eau.se a corresponding change in Baume reading. 

Using specially built apparatus having greater accuracy in measurement 
of volume there is the possibility that additive densities at different tem¬ 
peratures would not give a graph in the form of a straight line. Using the 
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apx>ai*atus described in this study, however, the chauges in volume, if any, 
were too small to be observed wlien the material was in suspension and solu¬ 
tion in water. With voliimetrie apparatus readiiij^ to fractional parts of a 
milliliter it is believed that very exact Baume determinations could be 
predicted from desired composition of mix. 

SUMMARY 

The Baume hydrometer may be used as aji accurate indicator of the 
composition of ice cream mixes diirinj? condensation and as a method for 
})rediction of when to strike the batch. This work was designed to originate 
a methoil for prediction of Baume readings for mixes of a definite finished 
composition, using composition as the basis for calculation. In preliminary 
work, liomogejiization of the mix was found to have no effect on Baume 
reading; that, to be (‘omfiarable from day to day, readings had to be taken 
at the same temperature; that the average mix condensed at a 24 inch 
vacuum boiled at .140° F'., which made the temperature of 125° P. a con¬ 
venient one at which to take Baume readings; that density of all mixes 
studied varied 0.0016 and Baume reading varied 0.2° for each 5° F. change 
in temperature within tlie range of 115-155° P.; that pan condensed mixes 
are similar in viscosity and surface tension to vat prepared mixes; and that, 
as a rule, great increase in viscosity resulted in slight increase in surface 
tension. 

TwtIvc mixes of different compositions w'cre made up, condensed, ana¬ 
lyzed, j’estandardized to dc'sired composition and their Baume readings 
taken for use as standards. By using this standard it w^as found that a 
1235 pound mix could be drawn to within ten pounds of its desired weight. 
Within the range of 60° P, to 155° P. milk solids-not-fat, sugar, and gelatin 
were found with increase in temperature to remain constant in volume when 
in suspension or solution. Densities of ice cream ingredients, determined 
by the methods described, were found to be as follows: milk-solids-not-fat, 
1.6129; sucrose, 1.6107; and gelatin, 1.5384. Use was made of densities of 
water and butterfat, as given in table 7. 

Additive density was calculated, as described, using the value for w^ater 
and butterfat at the temperature at which the Baume wfis to be read. This 
additive density, divided by 100, and the result multiplied by the factor, 
0.949, for readings within the temperature range of 120° F. to 135° P., 
gave a predicted density, wdiicli when converted to Baume give an average 
density accuracy within 0.2° Banme. 

To make use of these values in predicting Baume reading for a mix the 
number of pounds of each component of the mix in 100 pounds is multiplied 
by the density of the ingredient at the temperature at which the Baume 
reading is to be made. Density of milk-solids-not-fat, sugar, gelatin, and 
butterfat and water have been given. The density factors are added, di- 
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vided by 100, and multiplied by 0.949, if the Baumfi reading is to be made 
between the optimum temperature range of 120® F. to 135® P* The density 
value secured is converted to Baume by reference to table 8. This value 
should give correct Baume, within 0.2®, at which to strike the mix. 
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SOME FACTORS RESPONSIBLE FOR VARIATIONS IN THE 
ACID NUMBERS OF THE FAT IN CREAM AND 
IN COMMERCIAL BUTTERS 

K L. FOUTS 

Dairy Veparimcntf Oklahoma A, and M, College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

In a previous article it was shown that the acid numbers of the fat of 
commercial butter varied rather widely. No close correlation existed be¬ 
tween the acid number of the fat and the quality of commercial unsalted 
butter; butter of good quality often had relatively high acid numbers, 
wliile some rancid samples had relatively low acid numbers. In order to 
determine some of the possible causes for the significant fat acid numbers 
variations observed in commendal butter a number of experinjental trials 
were made. 

EFFECT OF THE NORMAL MIXED FLORA AND MILK LIFASE IN RAW CREAM 
ON THE ACID NUMBER OP THE FAT 

Raw cream from several sources was used in the trials to determine the 
degree of hydrolysis caused by lipolytic organisms and by lipase in cream. 
Palmer (12) rei)()rted that 1 part of fonnaldehyde in 1500 parts of cream 
inhibited the growth of most organisms with no deterimental effect on the 
milk lipase.^ In order to determine the effect of formaldehyde on pure 
cultures of some of the lipolytic organisms commonly ])resent in raw cream, 
small lots of sterilized cream were inoculated with known lipolytic organ¬ 
isms. Formaldehyde was immediately added to the (M*eam in concentrations 
ranging from 1 part in 4800 parts to 1 part in 1200 pards of cream. These lots 
of cream were churned after holding 6 days at 21® C. The effect of formal¬ 
dehyde on the organisms was determined by their ability to grow as 
evidenced by increases in the acid number of the fat. 

Organisms varied considerably in their tolerance for formaldehyde (table 
1). Acli. lipolytieum, Mye. lipohjHca and Ps. fiuorescens grew very little in a 
concentralion of 1 part formaldehyde to 4800 parts of cream, while 0. lactis 
grew luxuriantly in all concentrations up to 1 part in 2000 parts of cream. 
None of tlie organisms showed appreciable aidivity in cream containing 1 
part of fonnaldehyde in 1600 parts of cream. As a result of these trials it 
was assumed that any lipolysis which occurred in raw cream containing 1 
part formaldehyde to 1500 parts cream was due largely to the action of 

B<*n‘eived for publioation September 11,1039. 

1 From a portion of ii thesis presented to the Graduate School of Iowa State College 
hi partial fulfillment of the requiremonts for the Ph.B. degree. 

2 Recent work by B. Ij. Herrington and V. N. Krukovsky has establialied the presence 
of two lipiUJOfl in milk. One is inhibited completely by small amounts of formaldehyde, 
the other is not sensitive to moderate amounts of it. J. Dairy S(\, 22: 127-135. 1939. 
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milk lipase while in the cream containing no formaldehyde, the lipolysis 
was due to the combined action of lipase and micro-organisms. 

TABLE 1 


Resistance of ccriain lipolytic microorynnisms to formaldehyde in cream 
(Acid number of original fat 0.6) 


(‘Vnn'cntration of 
formaldehyde 
ill cream 

Acid number of butterfat after incubating cream 

6 days at 21“^' 0. 

(.-ream Inoculated with 

Ach. 

Upohjticum 

Myv. 

Upolyiica 

Ps. 

fnorvsccMS 

0. lad is 

0 

3..3 

30.G 

5.0 

10.3 

1-4800 

1.0 

1.3 

1.5 

10.4 

1-3000 

.0 

1.8 

1.4 

13.3 

1-2400 


1.2 

1.2 

7.9 

1-2000 

.9 

1.1 

1.1 

0.7 

o 

o 

T 

.9 

1.2 

1.0 

.8 

1-1400 

.9 

i 1.3 ! 

i l.O 


1-1200 

L,._._ 1 

1 

I 

1 

1 


Small portions of several lots of raw cream from ditferent sources, will) 
and without formaldehyde added, were stored for 2, 4, 6, 10 and 14 days at 
5°, 13° and 21° C. The lots of cream were then churned and acid numbers 
of the butterfat determined. 

The data shown in tables 2 and 3 reveal that in general, the lipolysis in 
the samples containing no formaldehyde was greatest at the lowest tempera¬ 
ture. At 21° C. the rate of acid formation was considerably greater than 
at the lower temperatures which apparently tended to check the growth of 
some of the lipolytic organisms. 'Exceptions to this generalization were 
occasionally encountered, as for example in table 2, tlie cream stored at 
21° C. for 14 days showed a higher fat acid number than did another lot of 
the same cream stored at lower temperatures. In the samples containing 
formaldehyde supposedly only the milk lipase was active in splitting the fat. 
The lipase in these samples caused hydrolysis at all temperatures studied 
but increases in its activity were evident as the temperatures of storage in¬ 
creased. The acid numbers of the fat of one group of these samples con¬ 
taining formaldehyde (table 2) after 14 days storage at 5°, 13° and 21° C. 
were 6.0, 7.5 and 13.2, respectively. Increases in the titratable acidity of 
the samples of cream treated with formaldehyde also occurred at all tem¬ 
peratures studied. From tlie same table it may be observed that from the 
original titratable acidity of 0.16 per cent, the acidity of the samples con¬ 
taining formaldehyde increased in 14 days at 5°, 13° and 21° C. to 0.36, 
0.40 and 0.48 per cent, respectively. These increases were probably due to 
liberation of certain fatty acids ^ lipase. Increases in the acid numbers 
of the fat were roughly proportional to the increases in titratable acidity. 
The increases in acid numbers and titratable acidities were thought to be 
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TABLE 2 


Effect of the normal mixed flora and milJe lipase in raw cream on (he 
acid number of the fat 

{Cream separated from mixed milk of several cows) 


Lays 
held at 

Normal raw cream 

Formaldehyde added (1-1500) 

Per exmt 
acidity 

Acid 

number 

Flavor 

Per cent 
acidity 

Acid 

number 

Flavor 

C. 

0 

0.1 C 

0.0 

good 

0.10 

0.0 

good* 

2 

.2G 

Gfi 

bitter, rancid 

.21 

3.5 

oxidized 

4 

..‘If) 

i:i.2 

bitter, runcid 

.24 

3.0 

oxidized 

G 

.f)! 

n.i 

l>itter, runcid 

.28 

4.5 

rancid 

10 

.00 

15.2 

) utter, rancid 

.28 

5.3 

rancid 

u 

.00 

17.1 

bitter, rjincid 

.30 

G.i) 

rancid 

C, 







0 1 

.10 

.9 

Rood 

.10 

.0 

good 

<) 1 

M 

7.0 

rancid 

.22 

4.0 

rancid 

4 

.70 

S.2 

j rancid 

' .24 

4.8 

rancid 

G 1 

.88 

7.0 

j rancid 

..30 

' 5.5 

rancid 

]0 ’ 

1.00 

1 lO.I 

: runcifl j 

i .35 1 

1 0.^ 

rancid 

14 1 

i 1.14 

n.o 

rancid ' 

.40 ; 

i * 

rancid 

(\ 

0 

; .16 

i .0 

Rood j 

.10 

.0 

good 

o 

: .70 : 

6.5 

good 1 

oo ; 

4.9 

oxidized 

4 i 

i .70 

; 8.2 

very sour 

;28 

4.8 

oxidized 

(I 

.07 

j 0.0 

rancid, checKV 

, .38 1 

7.5 

rancid 

10 

i.o;} 

11.5 

■ runcid, cheesy , 

i .40 i 

0.5 

rancid 

14 i 

1 1.05 

j 22 2 

1 rancid, cheesy | 

.48 ! 

! 13.2 

rancid 


* FormaJdehydo was detectabU' Jn ail samples eontsiiniug; it; tlic term ^Ya8 

used to indieaUj the absence of a raneid flavor or odor. 


due largely to the action of milk lipase on the fat since plate counts on 
these samples revealed relatively few organisms. liarelj^ did the plates 
show more than a few hundred organisms per milliliter. Long (10) and 
Collins (3) reported that organisms must be present in reasonably large 
numbers to cause defects and it is believed that there were too few organ¬ 
isms in tliese samples to cause the acidity increases observed. Tliis state¬ 
ment agrees witii tlie findings of Krukovsky and 81iarp (8) who showed that 
raw milk on standing at temperatures too low for bacterial growth, increased 
considerably in titratable acidity. 

In some of the samples containing no formaldehyde marked increases in 
the acid number of the fat were noted between 10 and 14 days of storage. 
These sharp increases probably were caused by more rapid mold growth 
during this period. 

The data in table 4 show that when milk from individual cows was held 
at 5® C., fatty decomposition occurred due to growth of organisms and 
action of lipase very similar to that observed in mixed herd milk. 

Of the two biological agencies capable of causing lipolysis as measured 
by the acid number of the fat, the action of micro-organisms was of some¬ 
what greater importance than the action of milk lipase. In the raw cream 
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TABLE 3 


Effect of the nor^nal miixed flora and milk lipase in raw cream' on the 
acid number of the fat 

(Cream separated from mixed milk of several cows) 


Bays 
held at 

Normal raw cream 

Formaldehyde added (1-1500) 

Per cent 

Acid 

Flavor 

Per cent 

Acid 

Flavor 


acidity 

number 

acidity 

number 

6° C, 







0 

0.14 

0.6 

good 

0.14 

0.6 

good*' 

o 

.20 

6.5 

rancid 

.21 

3.5 

rancid 

4 

.3o 

ia.2 

rancid 

.24 

3.6 

rancid 

6 

.51 

16.0 

rancid 

.28 

4.1 

rancid 

10 

.62 

21.1. 

rjincid 

.30 

5.0 

rancid 

14 

,75 

27,0 

rancid 

.33 

6.8 

rancid 

13 







0 

.14 

.6 

good 

.14 

.6 

good 

t) 

.58 

7.6 

rancid 

22 

4.0 

rancid 

4 

.70 

8.4 

rancid 

.24 

4.8 

, rancid 

6 

' .88 ! 

! 9.1 

rancid 

.30 

5.0 

rancid 

10 

i .90 

I 11.2 

rancid 

! .32 

1 6.3 

rancid 

14 

.92 

! la.i 

rancid 

i ! 

j 7.5 

! rancid 

C. 







0 

.14 

.6 

good 

i .14 1 

.6 

good 

2 

.70 

6.5 

rancid 

.22 

4.9 

rancid 

4 

.76 1 

9,6 

rancid 

! .28 

5.7 

rancid 

0 

.96 

11.0 

rancid 

.38 ; 

6.0 j 

rancid 

10 

.95 

12.3 

rancid 

.40 ! 

7.5 1 

rancid 

14 

.97 

14.5 

1 rancid j 

.41 1 

9.2 

rancid 


* 8ee footnote, tabic 2. 


in which both micro-organisms and normal milk lipase had been active the 
aeid numbers of the fat were often 3 to 4 times greater than in the samples 
containing formaldehyde. This is particularly well demonstrated by the 
data shown in table 3. The samples held at 5® C. containing formaldehyde 
at 4, 6,10 and 14 days had acid numbers of 3.6, 4.1, 5.0 and 6.8, respectively 
while similarly held samples of the same cream containing no formaldehyde 
had acid numbers of 13.2, 16.0, 21.1 and 27.0, respectively. The increases 
in acid numbers due to growth of micro-organisms were much greater than 
the increases due to milk lipase. The data presented reveal an unusual 
circumstance in that in every case the total lipolysis at VS"" C. was less than 
at either 5° or 21° C. after 14 days of storage. No explanation is offered 
for this condition. 

Davies (4) reported that certain metals tended to inhibit lipase activity 
in butter. In order of their inhibiting power were copper, iron, nickel, 
cobalt, manganese and chromium. Tin and aluminum had no effect. In 
the trials reported no effort was made to check or control the normal metal 
contamination. The results obtained may have been influenced by this 
factor. 

Rice and Markley (13) reported that one of the causes of rancidity in 
dairy products is the carrying over of the enzyme into the manufactured 
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products. In view of the wide use of the pasteurization process for dairy 
products it seems doubtful that a significant carry-over of lipase would occur 
under ordinary factory conditions. 

TABLE 4 


Ejfect of the normal mixed flora and milk lipaac in raw cream on the 
acid number of the fat 

{Cream separated from milk of individual cows) 


Cow 

FrcHli croani 


Cream after 14 days at 5" 

0. 

Acid 
miinhor 
of fat 

Flavor 

Normal 

Formaldehyde added 
(1-1500) 

Acid 

number 

Flavor 

Acid 

number 

Flavor 

1 

0.5 

good 

4.0 

rancid, sour 

1.2 

rancid 

2 

.G 

good 

2.G 

rancid, sour 

.8 

rancid 

.3 

.5 

good 

O .) 

sour 

1.9 

putrid, sour 

4 

.5 

good 

3.1 

fair 

.9 

putrid 

5 

.6 

good 

2.0 

fair, rancid 

1.7 

rancid 

G 

1 .6 , 

1 good 

l.G 

rancid, sour 

.9 

rancid 

7 i 

.7 

j good 

5.0 

rancid 

3.0 

si. rancid 

8 

.9 

! good 

2.2 

rancid 

1.2 

si. rancid 

a 

.7 

good 

^8 i 

rancid 

1.5 

old 

10 

.7 

1 good 

l.G 

rancid 

1.0 i 

rancid 


From the data presented it may be readily seen that fatty decomposition 
occurred in cream even when stored at low temperatures. All samples of 
normal raw cream contained lipolytic micro-organisms which were capable 
of causing hydrolysis of fat if conditions favored their growth. These re¬ 
sults agree with the findings of Hammer and Collins (5) who showed that 
lipolytic organisms were common in fresh raw milk and cream. A fat 
splitting enzyme was also present in all samples studied. Both of these 
agencies were active throughout a wide range of temperature. There was, 
however, considerably more hydrolysis of the fat at all temperatures in the 
samples containing no formaldehyde which indicates that micro-organisms 
were active in splitting the fat. While considerable variation may be ex¬ 
pected in the degree of fat decomposition in cream from difllerent sources, 
the importance of procuring and processing cream by the creamery soon 
after it is produced is emphasized. 

EFFECT OF Tinil GROWTH OF BUTTER CULTURE ORGANISMS AND L, hulgaricitS 
ON THE ACID NUMBER OF THE FAT OF CREAM 

Most of the butter manufactured in the United States is made from 
gathered cream, only a comparatively small amount being made from milk 
separated in creameries. Gathered cream is received by creameries in some 
areas in a sweet condition while in others it often is excessively sour. In 
most of the butter producing areas the maximum acidity encountered in 
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cream is 0.8 to 1.0 per cent and this acid is largely the result of the growth 
of 8, lactis organisms. In some sections however cream sometimes develops 
an acidity considerably in excess of 1.0 per cent. Such an acidity is largely 
the result of the growth of lactobaeilli. Because of poorly organized pro¬ 
curement systems and lax cream grading regulations, cream often remains 
on farms and in cream stations for prolonged ])eriods before delivery. 
This situation, coupled with high temperatures, provides conditions suitable 
for the growth of lactobaeilli. 

Plant practices often involve the ripening of cream. In this process the 
acidity may be increased materially before the cream is churned. Tinder 
the conditions described the acidity produced is primarily the result of the 
fermentation of lactose by 8 . lactis whi(*h results in the production of lactic 
acid. The effect of the growth of these homofennentative organisms in 
cream on the acid number of the fat has been investigated. In trials, por¬ 
tions of sweet cream were sterilized, inoculated with 1 per cent butter 
culture and ripened at 21® C. to varying acidities. Other lots of cream 
were inoculated with cultures of L. hulgaricas and ripened at 37° C. to 
acidities considerably above one per cent. The lots of cream were then 
cooled, churned and the acid numbers of the fat determined. 

The data in table 5 shows that even though tlie acidities of tlie cream 


TABLE 5 

Effect of the growth of hitlier culture orffaiiisms on the odd number of the fat of cream 
(Cream ivcuhated at fJV C.) 


Trial 

I 

Trial 

II 

Trial JIl 

I'er cent 1 

Acid 

Per cent ‘ 

Acid 

Per c(*iit 

Acid 

acidity in j 

number 

acidity in | 

number 

acidity in 

number 

cream 1 

of fat 

cream j 

of f.at 

cream 

of fat 

0.11 j 

0.00 ■ 

0.09 ! 

0.55 

O.ll 

0.05 

.39 

.05 

.27 ! 

.50 

.25 

.00 

.49 I 

.00 1 

.35 

.50 

.35 

.05 

.58 j 

.00 i 

i .60 

.50 

! .58 

.05 

.80 1 

.05 

! .82 

.55 

1 .85 

1 .00 

.80 

.00 

.89 ' 

.50 1 

1 .88 

1 .65 


were increased to the normal maximum of butter culture organisms, which 
is considerably above the normal churning acidity, the acid number of the 
fat was not changed appreciably. Likewise, the data in table 6 reveal that 
the growth of the L, hulgaricus failed to alter the acid number of the fat. 
These results indicate that growth of the common homofermentative organ¬ 
isms in cream is not responsible for increases in the acid number of butterfat 
and confirm the findings of Oiia-Jensen (11) and of Laxa (9) whose data 
show that ordinary milk souring bacteria had no influence on the acid 
number of the fat. 
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TABLE 0 


Jt'ffcct of the growth of L. hntgaricua on the acift number of the fat of cream 
(Cream incuhaied at .77^ C.) 


7’rifll T 

Tria 

I II 

P('r cent acidity 

Acid nuiiiUer 

Per cent acidity i 

Acid nuiTiher 

in cream 

of fat 

ill cream | 

of fat 

0.10 

0.70 

0.13 

0.45 

.88 

.05 

.75 

.50 

1.23 

.05 

1 ..10 

1 .55 

1.(30 

.70 

: 1.52 

i .45 

1.88 

.75 

i 2.02 

! 


EFFECT OF GROWTJf OF CERTAIN LIPOLYTIC ORGANISMS IN CREAM AND BUTTER 
ON THE ACTD NUMBER OF THE FAT 

Several orj^aiiisnis which sliowed definite lipol.ysis wlien j^rown on an 
agar incMliiun containing fat ennilsion were inoculated into j)ortions of 
sterilized cream. After 7 days iinnibation at 21° C. the ('ream samples were 
churned and the acid numbers of the fat determined. 

Wliile all of the organisms showed definite lipolysis on agar plates (table 
7), some of them failed to ])rodnee rancidity in cream or butter or to cause 
marked increases in the acid number of the fat. Some of the organisms 
caused increas(‘s in the acid number of the fat and yet failed to produce a 
typically rancid odor. 

Hammer and Collins (5) reportt?d tliat the highest lipolytic counts were 
secured on butler that was clieesy raih(*r than rancid. Long (10) also found 
that certain cultures showing lipolysis on ])lates containing fat often failed 
to prodm.'e rancidity in butter. Various flavoi’s were produced by the 
organisms studied, including old, acidy, roqiiefort, imtrid, cheesy and ran¬ 
cid. The acid numbers on the fat of tlie inoculated samples after incubation 
ranged from 0.6 to 16.8. 

Orla-Jensen (11) showed tliaf certain organisms were able to bring about 
rancidity and cause high acid values on tlie fat. In working with pure 
cultures of Ps. fragi, Ilu.ssong (6) found that this organism was quite ac¬ 
tively lipolytic and caused an increase in the acid mnnber of the fat which 
was accompanied by a rancid flavor and odor. Ilis work also showed that 
certain organisms caused iiiark(*d increast^s in the acid number of tlie fat but 
failed to ]>r(>dnce a rancid 0 (h>r and that many lii)olytic organisms are also 
proteolytic. 

It has been shown by many workers that certain micro-organisms have 
the ability to hydrolyze fat when growing in cream and in butter. A series 
of trials were made to determine the comparative lipolytic activity of 
several organisms when growing in cream and in butter. Sweet cream was 
sterilized in an autoclave, cooled to 21° C., and inoculated with a culture 
of the organism under consideration. The iuocvdated cream was well mixed 
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TABLE 7 

Effect of growth of lipolytic organisms in cream on the acid number of the fat 


Cream iiicubated 7 days at ; 
21® C. after inoculation 

Per cent acidity 
in cream 

Acid number 
of fat 

Flavor of cream 

P. roqneforti . 

0.32 

8.6 

Toquefort 

Myc. lipolytica . 

1.57 

12.4 

acid, yeasty 

Ps, fragi . 

.25 

.6 

old 

Ps. fiuorescens . 

.50 

9.5 

old, putrid 

Ach, lipolyficum . 

.39 

9.4 

putrid, rancid 

Ale, lipolyiicus . 

.43 

16.8 

cheesy, rancid 

0. lactis . 

.48 

10.1 

acid 

Unidentified bacillus A .. 

.30 

1.8 

putrid 

Unidentified bacillus B. 

.53 

3.5 

putrid 

Unidentified bacillus C. 

.32 

3.4 

putrid, rancid 

Unidentified bacillus B . 

.37 

1.9 1 

roquefort, rancid 

Cream before sttirilization 

.16 

.8 

good 

Cream after sterilization ... 

.13 

.7 

good, heat( d 


and divided into two portions. One of these portions was churned, the 
butter was packed in sterile containers and placed in storajre at 5°, 13° and 
21° C. The other portion of the inoculated cream was carefully transferred 
to sterilized fruit jars and placed in storage at the same temperatures as 
the butter. After 4, 6, 10 and 14 days of storage, samples of cream and 
butter were removed from storage. The cream was churned and flavor of 
the butter and acid number of the fat of each sample were determined. In 
addition the titratable acidity of the cream was determined. 

The data showing the lipolytic activity of Arh, lipolyticum is presented 

TABLE 8 


Comparative lipolytic action of /Ich. lipolyticvm in cream and in butter 


Days held 
at 


Cream 


Butter 

Per cent 
acidity 

Flavor 

Acid 

number 

Flavor 

Acid 

number 

.7® C. 

0 

0.13 

good 

1.0 

good 

1.0 

4 

.30 

good 

1.3 

good 

1.3 

6 

.31 

old 

2.0 

old 

1.4 

10 

.32 

old 

2.7 

rancid 

1.6 

14 

.32 

si. rancid 

3,1 

si. rancid 

1.7 

c. 






0 

.13 

good 

1.0 

good 

1.0 

4 

.31 

good 

I 2.0 

good 

1.6 

6 

.34 

old 

4.3 

off-flavor 

1.8 

10 

.36 

si. rancid 

4.9 

rancid 

2.4 

14 

.35 

si. rancid 

5.9 

rancid 

3.1 

ei^c. 






0 i 

‘ .13 

good 

1,0 

good 

1.0 

^ i 

1 .33 

old 

2.8 

good 

1.9 

6 ’ 

.33 

old 

3.3 

si. rancid 

2.7 

10 ! 

.41 

rancid 

6.2 

rancid 

3.5 

14 

.40 

rancid 

7.1 

rancid 

4.5 
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in table 8. The acid numbers on both the fat of cream and of butter in¬ 
creased progressively throughout the 14 day period. In general the growth 
at all temperatures was more rapid in cream than in butter as is evidenced 
by the greater acid numbers on the fat of cream than on the fat of butter 
under the same holding conditions. The acid numbers in both cream and 
butter increased most rapidly at the higher temperatures, being at the end 
of 14 days in the cream 3.1, 5.9 and 7.1 when held at 5®, 13° and 21° Q., 
respectively, and in the butter under the same holding conditions the acid 
values were 1.7, 3.1 and 4.5. This organism formed comparatively little 
acid at any temperature, 0.41 per cent being the maximum. In general, 
off-flavors were evidenced in the cream and butter after about the same 
period of storage at each temperature regardless of differences in acid 
numbers. 

The results with Myc. lipolyiica (table 9) were similar 1o those obtained 
with Ach, lipolyticAim with the exception that greater increases in the acid 
numbers of the fat were observed at all temperatures and all storage periods. 
After 14 days the acid numbers of the fat of the cream were 34.0, 39.7 and 
42.0 at 5°, 13° and 21° C., respectively, and in similarly handled butter the 
corresponding values were 7.0, 27.9 and 32.6. 

0. lad is grew more luxuriantly in cream than in butter at all tempera¬ 
tures. This greater growth was evidenced by larger acid numbers on the 
fat of cream as shown in table 10. After 14 days the acid values in cream 
were 15.5, J9.4 and 43,0; in butter the corresponding values were 4.1, 14.8 
and 38.5. This organism (‘aused greater fatty breakdown in both cream and 
butter at all temperatures than did the Ach, lij)oIyticum but did not cause 
as mueli fat hydrolysis as Myc. Jipolytica at 5° or 13° C. 

The data presented substantiate the statement that the organisms 
studied, which included common bacterial, mold and yeast species, grew 
more luxuriantly in cream than they did in butter. The differences were 
greater at 5° than at 13° and 21° C. It is recognized that the amount of 
working butter receives influences the rate of growth of the organisms it 
contains. Since it was impossible to accurately control the degree of work¬ 
ing, comparisons between the rate of fat breakdown in the various lots of 
butter containing different organisms should not be seriously considered. 
However since all lots of cream were very similar in fat content and other 
properties it seems logical that comparisons could be made of the lipolytic 
activity in cream of the various organisms studied. 

All of the lots of experimental cream and butter became off-flavored and 
unmarketable after a few days of storage at all temperatures studied. 
Using the flavor of the butter and the acid number of the fat as criteria, it 
may be concluded that all of the organisms studied were extremely damag¬ 
ing to the quality of cream and butter. It may be further concluded that 
the bacterial species studied, including Ach, lipolyticum, Ps. fluorescens and 
Ale. lipolyticus (data on latter two not shown), were less damaging to cream 
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and butter from the standpoint of fatty decomposition than either 0. lacUs 
or Myc, lipolytica, 

TABLE 9 


Comparative lipolytic action of Myc. lipolytica in cream and in hut ter 


Days held 
at 

Cream 

Butter 

Per cent 
acidity 

Flavor 

Acid 

number 

Flavor 

Acid 

number 

C, 






0 

0.12 

good 

0.9 

good 

0.9 

4 

JC 

good 

1.0 

good 

1.8 

6 

.17 

good 

3.0 

good j 

3.3 

10 

.19 

rancid 

11.7 

rancid | 

5.2 

14 

.23 

V. rancid 

34.0 

rancid 

7.0 

13'^ C. i 

i 





0 

.12 

good 

.9 

good 

.9 

4 

.21 

old 

7.4 

si. rancid 

1 9.9 

6 

.27 

old 

13.8 

rancid 

14.5 

10 

.31 

V. rancid 

38.3 

V. rancid 

21.0 

14 

.35 

V. rancid 

39.7 

V. rancid 1 

27.9 

^1° C. 






0 

.12 

good 

.9 

good 

.9 

4 

.24 

si. rancid 

7.0 

h 1. rancid 

12.0 

0 

.30 

rancid 

13.2 

rancid 

17.3 

10 

.39 

V. rancid 

21.5 

V. rancid 

23.4 

14 

1.05 

rancid, yeasty 

42.0 

V, rancid 

32.0 


TABLE 30 


Comparative lipolytic action of 0. lactis in cream and in hutler 


Days held 
at 


Cream 


j Butter 

I*er cent 
acidity 

Flavor 

Acid 

number 

j Flavor 

Acid 

number 

S^C. 

0 

0.12 

good 

0.5 

i good 

0,5 

4 

.21 

old 

1.5 

good 

.9 

0 

.23 

old 

5.7 

1 old 

2.3 

10 

.28 

rancid 

13.4 

sl. old 

3.5 

14 

.37 

V. rancid 

[ 15.5 i 

rancid 

4.1 

13^ C. 






0 

.12 

good ! 

1 .5 i 

good 

.5 

4 

.23 

old 

5.3 

good 

1.3 

6 

.29 

old 

‘ 8.3 ; 

sl. old 

2.5 

10 

' .42 

rancid 

i 15.3 

sl. rancid 

12.4 

14 

! .67 i 

V. rancid 

1 19.4 

rancid 

14.8 

C. 






0 

.12 

good 

' .5 

good 

.5 

4 

.32 

rancid 

8.2 

old 

11.0 

6 

.47 

rancid 

17.5 

old 

14.3 

10 

.68 

V. rancid 

31.3 

V. rancid 

33.4 

14 

1.05 

V. rancid 

43.0 

V, rancid 

38.5 


EFFECT OF NEUTRALIZATION OP SOUR CREAM ON THE ACID NUMBER OF THE FAT 

Raw cream was inoculated with a culture of a lipolytic organism, Ach, 
Upolytimm, and incubated until the acidity of the cream and the acid numr 
ber of the fat had increased appreciably. To a series of quart jars, each 
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coutaining 1 pomid of cream at 80® C., was added neutralizer in increasing 
amounts so that portions of cream at different acidities were obtained. 
Sodium carbonate and magnesium oxide were used. The cream was then 
pasteurized at 62® C. for 30 minutes and cooled. The lots of cream were 
churned and acid numbers of the fat were determined. 

While the data (table 11) reveal a very definite reduction of the free acidity 
in the fat, the neutralization of this acidity was souiewliat slower.and less 
complete than the neutralization of tlie serum acidity. The free fatty aends 
were reduced in all samples of cream to which alkali was added but the rate 
of redu(*tion was slow until the titratable acidity of the cream was reduced 
appreciabl>\ Using sodium carbemato, comparatively little reduction was 
noted ill tlie acidity of the fat until the titratable acidity of the cream had 
been reduced to 0.20 per cent; with magnesium oxide, to 0.15 per cent. 
After sufficient alkali had been added to rediU'C tlie cream to the neutral 
point using phenolphthalein as an indicator, some free acid still remained 
in the fat. Although there was no appreciable difference in the degree of 
reduction of the fatty acids by the two alkalies, magnesium oxide appeared 
to be slightly more effective than sodium carbonate. Kesults of experiimuits 
by Bird and Breazeale (1) show that a definite reduction in. the fatty acids 
of cream occurred when it was neutralized. 

TABLE 11 

Kff(ct of vrulrali^odon of fiotir erram on arid niimht r of tlx fat 
(Ci'rarn pasfrnriTrd at OJ' for dO vunnlrs) 

^ N<‘utrnlizi‘(l with 


Sodiiirii (‘{irBoiiate Magiiosiuiu oxide 


Trentinoiit of crciiin 

— 

..... . 





Per cent 

Acid 

Per cent j 

Acid 



aei<lit V in 

number 

acidity in 1 

number 



cream | of fat 

cream | 

of fat 

Raiv 


0.T2 

J.1 

0.7J 

J.l 

Pasteurized, not 

neutralized 

.71 

1.0 

.71 

1.0 


: .40 

J.8 

.44 

1.8 



1 .29 

1.8 


1.8 



’ .‘JO 

1.4 

.J7 

1.7 

Pasteurized and 

neutralized 

' .17 

1.0 

.15 

l.J 




.IH 

.8 

.11 

l.J 




.10 

. 1 

.10 

.1.2 




.00 

.4 

.00 



The work of Clark, et al. (2) included a study of the acid muiibers of 
many samples of commercial butter of varying quality. They considered 
that a good correlation existed between the acid numbers of the fat of butter 
and the quality of the cream from which it was made and concluded that on 
the average, the poorer the quality the cream the higher the acid number of 
the fat of the resulting butter. 

In general, the lots of high quality butter had low acid numbers on the 
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fat. It did not follow however that low quality cream always produced butter 
with the higher acid numbers on the fat. Poor quality butter made from 
neutralized cream, often showed a relatively low acid number, depending on 
the degree of fat hydrolysis, the tyx)e and amount of neutralizer used in the 
cream. Judging from these data and from the results of others (1), one is 
not justified in assuming that butter with a low acid number on the fat was 
made from good quality cream. 

A study was made on cream delivered to a local creamery, as related to 
the etfect of the neutralization process on the acid number of the butterfat. 
In each trial the cream was received at the creamery, weighed, sampled and 
dumped into the pasteurizing vat without regard to quality. When the vat 
was full, the cream was warmed to about 30° 0., a sample of the mixed 
cream was removed from the vat and immediately cooled. The acidity of 
the cream in the vat was then standardized to approximately 0.25 per cent 
with a lime neutralizer. After the cream had been pasteurized and cooled 
a second samide was removed from the vat. A sample of butter was also 
taken from the completed churning. The samples of cream were churned 
and the acid nun^)ers of the fat of the cream as well as of the butter were 
determined. 

The titratable acidities of the imneutralized cream (table 12) varied from 
0.47 to 0.82 per cent and the acid numbers of tlie fat from 1.2 to 5.9. After 
standardization of the cream w’ith alkali to acidities ranging from 0.23 to 
0.27 per cent, the acid numbers of the fat ranged from 1.0 to 1.5. The acid 
numbers of the fat of the resulting butter ranged from 0.9 to 1.7. In every 
instance the acid number of the fat was reduced when the acidity of the 
cream was standardized. While there was considerable variation in the 
acid numbers of the fat of the uuneutralized cream, the acid numbers after 
neutralization were eomj>aratively uniform. This indicates that the per¬ 
centage reduction of the fat acidily due to neutralization was considerably 
greater in the samples of raw cream with high acid numbers than in the 
sanix)les with low acid numbers. The cream with the high acid numbers 
before neutralization made slightly lower quality butter than the cream with 
low acid numbers. Samples 8, 9 and 10 had higher acid numbers than the 
other samples and the resulting butter was of slightly lower quality. 

CONCLUSIONS 

¥ 

1. Of the two biological agencies causing fat hydrolysis in raw cream, 
organisms were found to be of greater significance than lipase. 

2. In raw cream containing no formaldehyde, in which both lipase and 
micro-organisms were active, the lipolysis was greater at 5® than at 13® or 
21® C.; in cream containing formaldehyde, in which lipase only was active, 
the degree of hydrolysis'increased as the holding temperature of the cream 
increased within the range studied. 

3. The growth of butter culture organisms or L. hulgaricus in sterilized 
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cream, resulting in titratable acidities ranging up to 0.89 per cent with the 
former and up to 2.02 per cent with the latter, failed to cause changes in 
the acid numbers of the fat. 

4. With the exception of Ps, fragi, all organisms studied which showed 
lipolysis on agar plates containing fat caused increases in the acid numbers 
of the fat when inoculated into sterilized cream, although rancidity did not 
result in every instance. 

5. All organisms studied were more actively lipolytic in cream than in 
butter, especially at 5° C. 

6. When the titratable acidity of sour cream was reduced by the ad¬ 
dition of an alkali, the acid number of the fat was also reduced, but not 
proportionately. 

7. Because of the decrease in the acid number of fat resulting from the 
neutralization process, it cannot be assumed that butter with a low acid 
number on the fat was made from good quality cream. 
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LIVE WEIGHT AND MILK-ENERGY YIELD IN HOLSTEIN COWS 

W. L. GAINES 

IllinoLs Agricultural Experiment Station, Urhana, Illinois 

This paper extends an analysis of the relation between live weight and 
milk-energy yield in cows, based on data available in the literature (c/. 1/ 
2). The records considered here are from the (,'oniell Station (3, 4) and 
from the Bureau of Dairy Industry (5). The former pertain to grade Hol¬ 
stein cows of mature age; the latter, to pure-bred half-sister Holstein cows 
as first-calf heifers and at mature age. 

CORNELL DATA 

These represent a feeding trial designed to test the effect of concentrate 
rations differing in per cent of total protein for 3 successive seasons. They 
include the initial live weight of each cow and her milk and fat yield for 
the first 40 weeks of lactation in the first and sec'ond seasons and the first 37 
weeks in the third season. 

Initial live weight {IW) and milk energy (FCM). The correlations 
between initial live weight and milk energy per unit live weight work out as 
follows: 

First season, 32 cows, IW=rl084 to 1333 pounds, r = -.26z!=.ll 

Second season, 36 cows, IW = 1120 to 1503 pounds, r = - .06 db .11 

Third season, 35 cows, 1W = 1062 to 1534 pounds, r = ~.02dz.ll 

These results suggest a progressive change in the relation of initial live 
weight to milk-energy yield. Inasmuch as the cows were purchased in the 
open market shortly before start in the trial it may be inferred that the 
management in the station herd develops a condition of substantial indepen¬ 
dence between initial live weight and milk-energy yield per unit initial live 
weight. That is, milk energy tends to become a multiple of initial live 
weight under favorable conditions of management. 

Twenty-two of the cows were in the trial all 3 seasons. If a progressive 
change occurs as above suggested it should be indicated more trustworthily 
by these 22 cows considered by themselves. The correlations for the 22 cows 
are: 

First season, IW = 1084 to 1308 pounds, r=:-.15 rt .14 

Second season, IW = 1120 to 1503 pounds, r = +.16 dr .14 

Third season, IW = 1163 to 1534 pounds, r = .11 rb .14 

Apparently such change as may occur is brought about during the first 
lactation and rest period in the experiment. As between the cows in this 
group of 22 during the second and third seasons the larger cows at the start 

Beceired for publication August 3, 1939. 
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of lactation produce more milk energy per unit size than the smaller com 
If milk energy is expressed as a jicwer function of initial live weight the 
exponent is greater than unity. 

The relation between initial live weight and milk-energy yield for these 
22 cows is shown graphically in figure 1. 
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Fig. 1. Eelation of milk-e»ergy yield in pounds of 4 per cent milk per pound initial 
live weight (FCM/IW) to initial live weight in pounds (IW). 

Equations of the straight lines; 

1928-29, FCM/IW = 10.12 - .002051W 
] 929-30, FCM/IW = 3.99 + .00.197 
1930-31, FCM/IW = 4.03 -f .00141 IW 


of per cent protein in the concentrates. The general conclusion 
(3, 4) from the experiment was that there was little difference between the 
3 rations as to effect on milk yield. Howawer, on the basis of FCM/IW for 
the 22 cows in the trials all 3 seasons there appears to be an appreciable 
and consistent difference in favor of the high-protein concentrates. Table 1 
shows the results on this basis* In both the first and second seasons the 
group average PCM/IW increases with the per cent of protein in the con¬ 
centrates. In the third season the 16 per cent group, which had received the 
concentrate with 16 per cent protein continuously in the first and second 
seasons, was started on 16 per cent concentrates for 5 weeks and then alter- 

TABLE 1 


Initial live weight and milTc-energy yield per unit initial live weight by groups 
according to the per cent of protein in the concentrates fed 

(From publications (,7, 4) of the Cornell Station) 


Group 

Number 

of 

cows 

1928-29,280 days 

1929-30, 280 days 

1930-31,259 days 

Mean 

IW 

Mean 

FCM/IW 

Mean 

IW 

Mean 

FCM/IW 

Mean 

IW 

Mean 

FCM/IW 

16 per cent . 

7 

1125 

6.74 

1224 

6.23 

1266 

6.87 

20 per cent . 

1 ^ 

1257 

6.93 

1326 

6.64 

1358 

6.50 

24 per cent . 

7 

1175 

7.24 

1276 

6.76 

1269 

6.00 


IW = initial live weight in pounds, determined about 3 days after calving. 

FOM s: milk-energy yield in pounds of 4 per cent milk = .4 x pounds milk + 16 X pounds 
fat. Milk energy in calories =: S40 x FCM. 
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nated with 24 per cent and then 20 per cent by 5-week periods. A similar 
procedure was followed for the other two groups. Hence the results are not 
comparable in the same way as for the first and second seasons. 

If milk-energy yield per unit initial live weight is a fair basis of com¬ 
parison it appears there may be some increase in yield associated with high- 
protein feeding for the first and second seasons. Results for the third 
season suggest residual effects. It is the purpose here merely to mentioti 
the idea of using FCM/IW as a measure of yield in the first and second 
seasons. 

BUREATT OF DAIRY INDUSTRY DATA 

These records pertain to a breeding project in which a (fonsideration of 
first importance is a quantitative determination of the milking capacity of 
the cows for genetic analysis. The Bureau plan is to test each cow with her 
first calf and again after 5 y(‘ars of age; feed liberally; milk 3 times daily; 
breed not earlier than the fifth month of lactation; and use 365 days as the 
test period. The records are therefore on quite a different plane than those 
of the Cornell experiment, utilized above. The record of live weight is an 
average of 24 semi-montldy weighings during the lest period (in contrast 
to initial live weight in the Cornell data). 

The data considered here are the records of 32 daughters (excluding no. 

TA1H-.E 2 


Coefficirnifi of correlation (r) in the records of 33 dauphterfi of a Holstein hull 
(From a pnhlicalion (5. table 11) of the Bureau of Dairy Industry) 


Vfirinblcs eorrcljited 

n 

r 

A. Records of the sjiine cow or different cows with respect to: 

1. Live weight and milk energy per unit live weight 

Cl 

i -.274 +.080 

2. Live weight and milk energy ])er unit live weight* | 

34 

+ .13C + .118 

3. Live w'eight and milk energy i)er unit live weight! . j 

27 

- .104 + .129 

4. Live w'cight and age-corrected milk. 

Cl 

-.117+ .085 

6. Age and milk energy per unit live weight . 

01 

- .013 + .086 

6. Age and age corrected milk . 

Cl 

- .073 + .086 

7. Milk energy and age-corrected milk 

Cl 

.679 + .046 

8. Milk energy and milk energy per unit live w^eight 

Cl 

-h .745 + .038 

9. MUk energy per unit live weight and age corrected milk 

Cl 

I -r .813+ .029 

B. First and last records of the same cow with resp<M*t to; 

1. Fat percentage. ' 

22 i 

-f.624+ .088 

2. Milk energy per unit live WTight, FCM/W | 

22 

i .697 + .074 

3. Milk energy, FCM . 

22 

+ .725 + .068 

4. Milk .‘. 1 

22 

+ .772 ± .058 

6. Age corrected milk . i 

1 

22 

+ .826 ± .046 

I 

C. One record and another of the same cow with respect to: i 

1. Fat perc.entage 

72 

' +.584+ .053 

2* Milk energy per unit live weight, FCM/W. 

72 

1 .092 + .042 

3. Milk energy, FCM . 

72 

i. 294 ±.073 

4. Milk . 

72 

1 4 .382 + .068 

6. Age-corroctod milk .. 

72 

1 4 .760 ± .034 

* Records below 1323 pounds live weight, the mean of the Cl records, 
t i^ords above 1323 pounds live weight, the mean of the Cl records. 
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803) of the Holstein'bull, Denton Colantlia Sir Rag Apple, at Beltsville as 
publislied (5) in table 11. 



Fig. 2. Belation of milk-enorgy yield in pounds of 4 per cent milk per pound aver¬ 
age live weight (FGM/W) to average live weight in pounds (W). The crosses indicate 
the means. 

Equations of the straight lines: 

All records., FGM/W = 15.11 - .00304 W 

Kecords above average W, FGM/W = 12.96 - .00177 W 
Becords below average W, FGM/W = 8.75 + .00244 W 

Average live weight (W) and milk energy {FCM), Figure 2 presents 
the correlation surface for W and FCM/W for 61 records of the 32 daugh¬ 
ters. The coefficient of correlation is - .274, table 2. Inspection of figure 2 
shows an upward trend of FCM/W against W in the left half of the surface. 
In fact, 34 records below average weight (1323 pounds) give a correlation 
of -} .136; while 27 records above average weight give r~-.104, table 2. 
Considered over the entire range of live weight FCM/W appears to bear a 
curvilinear relation to live weight. 

The authors (5, p. 7) feel that some of their highest-producing cows 
could have made still greater records with 4 daily milkings, artificial aids 
to cooling of the hard-working, heat-producing organism during the hot 
days of summer, etc. Since the liighest-producing cows tend to be found 
among the largest cows we may infer that the full capacity of the largest 
cows was not realized, and had it been we might find substantially a hori¬ 
zontal trend of FCM/W against W for the whole range of W. Without 
artificial cooling there are times when an 1800-pouud cow, as compared with 
a 900-pound cow, is decidedly handicapped by the work of getting rid of 
surplus heat. 

As the record stands the daughters of this bull seem to have inherited a 
very strong proclivity to lactation, manifest not alone in the absolute milk 
energy produced but also in the relation of milk-energy yield to live weight. 
Figure 3 affords a direct graphic demonstration of how well the individual 
observations conform to a simple-multiple relation between live weight and 
milk-energy yield. 
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Fjg. 3. Ri'latidii of iinlk-tmerf;.y yiold in junnuis of 4 ])er (.'ent milk (FCM) to 
jiverage live weight in pounds (W). 

Tlio straiglJt line is drawn from the origin through the means (cross) and has the 
equation, FCM-11.02 W (mean FCM = 14r>81, mean W" = 1323, and 14581/1323 = 11.02). 

The numerical data on the chart give the observations arranged in order of live 
weight and fitted with the equation, FCM = bWc, by live-weight stages. For the lowest 
two live weights c = -4.30j for the lowest 3, c = “.12; and so on to all 61 observations 
whore c = -^ .62. For live weights from 973 to 1116 pounds, inclusive, milk-energy yield 
is inversely proportional to the .34 power of live weight. This may be interpreted to 
mean that there is a tendency for tl»e cows with high rate of yield to have low rate of 
gain in live weight, thus tending to associate high yield with low-average live weight. 
The use of initial live weight, instead of average live weight, might eliminate this diffi¬ 
culty. (The published data do not include initial live Avoight.) For live weights from 
973 to 1357 pounds, inclusive, milk-energy yield is pro}>ortional to the 1.34 power of live 
weight. Beyond this point there are rapid declines in the value of c, due to several 
exceptionally low yields per unit live weight. This may be interpreted to indicate a rela¬ 
tive environmental handicap for tho large cows. These interpretations consider that age 
of the cow is of itself a practically negiigible factor in her milk-energy yield. 

Age correction vs. FCM/W, The age corrections applied to milk yield 
(5, p. 25) “are a composite of the available adjustment factors.” (The 
number of seta of factors in the composite is not stated but it must be large 
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to include all of those available.) As shown in table 2 the correlation be¬ 
tween age and age-corrected milk is - .07. That is, the correction effectively 
reduces the age trend to a horizontal line. 

The correlation between age and FCM/W is - .01. That is, PCM/W, a 
direct factual measure of yield, is even more independent of age than is age- 
corrected milk. 

The question may be raised, is age correction an indirect way of allowing 
for live weight, or is FCM/W an indirect way of allowing for aget A defi¬ 
nite answer is afforded by the data of Kleinberg previously cited (2), rep¬ 
resenting some 14,000 annual records. When live weight was held within a 
narrow range age had no influence on milk yield. On the other liand when 
age was held within a narrow range, live weight had practically the same 
effect on milk yield as when age was not held constant. It may be concluded 
that age correction is an indirect way of allowing for live weight. 

While age-corrected milk and FCM/W are closely related, r ~ .813, the 
two things are by no means identical or the same in meaning. The close 
association arises in the condition that both are largely dependent on the 
absolute milk-energy yield, as evidenced by the correlations given in table 2, 
A7 and A8. 

Correlation between records of the same cow. Dealing with the first and 
last records of the same cow, with respect to the same item, table 2, section 
B, the items and correlations, in increasing order of r follow: fat percentage, 
.62; PCM/W, .70; PCM, .73; milk, .77; age-corrected milk, .83. What is the 
meaning of high and low values of r in such a comparison? 

Let us consider fat percentage to illustrate one point of view in answer 
to the question. If the 22 cows are inherently exactly alike fat percentage 
will fluctuate at random, from non-inherent influences, and the correlation 
will tend to be zero; if the cows are inherently or consistently unlike the 
correlation will tend to be one. Conversely, a low value of r indicates like¬ 
ness (presumably genetic homogenity) in the cows, while a high value of r 
indicates unlikeness in the cows, with respect to the character under consid¬ 
eration. As an illustration, the 22 grade Holstein cows, at Cornell, table 1, 
purchased on the market without regard to relationship, show a correlation 
for the first and last records with respect to fat percentage of r ~ .93, in con¬ 
trast to r = .62 for the comparable correlation in the 22 pure-bred Holstein 
cows at Beltsville, table 2, all daughters of the same sire. This example, at 
least, seems consistent with the above interpretation of the meaning of high 
and low values of r in the correlation between the first and last records of 
the same cow with respect to fat percentage. 

Age correction changes the correlation for milk from .77 to .83, that is, 
makes the cows more unlike. Dividing by W changes the correlation for 
PCM from .73 to .70, that is, makes the cows more alike. Unfortunately, 
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there seems no way to know which direction of change better fits the true 
condition of likeness. 

SUMMARY 

Sixty-six records of 22 grade Holstein cows in a feeding experiment at 
Cornell for 3 successive seasons, show that milk-energ}^ yield per unit initial 
live weight decreased with live weight during the first season, and increased 
with live weight during the second and third seasons. It is concluded that * 
milk-energy yield tends to be a multiple of initial live weight (3 days after 
calving) under continued favorable, practical conditions. 

Sixty-one records of 32 daughters of the same Holstein bull in a breed¬ 
ing experiment at Beltsville show that milk-energy yield per unit average 
live weight decreased with live weight; 27 of the 61 records above average 
live weight show a similar tendency; 34 of the 61 records below average live 
weight show an opposite tendency. The 61 records show milk-energy yield 
per unit live weight is independent of age (r~-.01 ± .09); age-corrected 
milk is independent of age (r=-.07 ± .09). It is concluded that age-cor- 
re(*tion is an indirect way of allowing for live weight. 
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THE VIABILITY OP SEEDS AS AFFECTED BY THE SILOING 

PROCESS 


T. E. WOOUWABD 

S, Department of AgrirntturCf Bureau of Dairi/ Industrif 

Seeds of some of the farm crops and of the more common weeds were 
placed in the silo along with corn or alfalfa at the time of tilling. When 
the silage was fed down to the seeds they were removed, dried at room tern- 
peratiire, and tested for germination by the Division of Seed Investigations, 
Bureau of Plant Industry. Twimty-nine lots (or kinds) of seed were buried 
in silage for the study. Duplicate samples of 22 lots were stored in the office 
and tested for germination to compare their viability with that of the sam¬ 
ples in the silo. Detailed results of this work are shown in the following 
tables. 

TABLE 1 


TmhilUy of seedn buried in alfalfa silage and in grass-and-alfalfa silage, and 
of similar seeds stored in the office 


Xamo of seed 

Place 

stored 

Duration 
of test 

Germination 

Condition of remaining 
seeds at the close 
of the test 

(Seeds in alfalfa silage with 34 per cent moisture, 14 feet lielow the surface, 
from June 1, 1934, to January 18, 1935) 

Shepherd ^8 pursed . 

(/hiekwecd2 . 

Silo 

Office 

Silo 

Office 

Days 

43 

43 

24 

24 

Per rent 

0 

27 

0 

97 

Many sound 

Many sound 


(Seeds in grass-and-alfalfa silage with 45 to 50 per cont moisture 
from May 28, 1936, to July 25, 1936) 




Days 

Pf r cent 


Chick weed ... 

Silo 

28 

0 



Office 

63 

88 I 


Buttercups . 

Silo 

49 

0 



Office 

49 

87 


Dandelion^ . 

Silo 

21 

0 



Offic(* 

21 

52 


Shepherd ^s pursei. 

Silo 

28 

0 


Timothys . 

Silo 

32 

0 



Office 

12 

96 


Oatso . 

Silo 

8 

0 



Office 

8 

77 



1 Bursa bursa-pastoris, * Taraxacum officinale, 

^ Alsinc media, ^Phleum pratense, 

3 Banunculus sp. ® Avena sativa. 


When the 29 lots of seed were removed from the silo and tested, all seeds 
failed to germinate except some of those in the samples of Lespedeza saricea, 

Beeeived for publication September 5, 1939. 
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TABLE 2 


Viability of seeds buried in corn silage, and of similar seeds stored in the office 
(Seeds in corn silage with iionnal moisture content, 30 foet below surface, from October 

5, 1936, to April 4, 1937) 


Name c)f seed 

Place 

stored 

Piiration 
of teat 

Germination 

Condition of re¬ 
maining seeds at 
the close of the test 



Days 

Per cent 


Bigseed ladys^thumb or Pcun- 





sylvaiiia smartweed^. 

Silo 

148 

0 

4 per cent sound 


Office 

148 

37 

41 per cent sound 

Goose grass® . 

Silo 

21 

0 



Office 

21 1 

i 97 


Amaranth® . 

Silo 

148 ! 

1 0 



Office 

127 ' 

1 68 

21 per cent sound 

Crabgrass^ .. 

Silo 

66 1 

! 0 



Office 

56 

85 

Decayed 

Common ragweed® . 

Silo 1 

117 ! 

0 



Office 

148 

74 

None sound 

Pigeon grass or foxtail®. 

Silo 1 

149 

0 



Office 

148 

93 j 



iTolygonum Pennsylvania am. * Digitaria sp. 

2 mieusine indica. 5 Ambrosia artemmifoUa, 

Amaranthus sp, « Seiaria sp. 


bindweed, and American dragonhead mint. There was a high percentage 
of hard seeds in the samples of Lespedeza sericea and bindweed and a very 
small percentage in the samples of sweetclover seed that survived the ensil¬ 
ing process and the germination test. 

Some seeds germinated in all the 22 lots that were kept in the office, 
except in those of perennial sowthistle and Canada thistle, and even these 
two lots were known to be viable shortlj’^ before they were placed in the silo. 
Although no definite statement can be made regarding the viability of the 
7 lots for which no duplicates were kept in the office, it should be noted in 
table 1 that one sample of shepherd’s purse seed kejit in the office germinated 
to the extent of 27 per cent, which indicates that the other sample of shep¬ 
herd’s purse might likewise have contained some viable seed. Also, in the 
1938 trial no ehickweed was kept in the office (table 3), but in previous trials 
two samples kept in the office had a high percentage of germination (table 
1). Our general knowledge of three others —Lespedeza sericea, Johnson 
grass, and sweetclover—^would lead us to believe that these would show some 
viability after being kept in the office. Some of the two remaining lots of 
seeds—^Indian mustard and American dragonhead mint—were successfully 
used to raise plants in a greenhouse shortly before seeds were placed in the 
silo. It appears reasonable to assume, therefore, that they would liave shown 
some viability if they had been tested after storage in an office. 

Silages of corn, and grass and alfalfa all destroyed the viability of the 
seeds and while there is no way of estimating the relative effectiveness of the 
different silages in this respect, there is a slight indication that the low- 












Seeds^ in alfalfa silage with different moisture contents and preserved with and without molasses compared with seeds kept in the office. 

Seeds placed in the silo June 1H38 
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1 Most of these seeds were furnished by Mr. L. W. Kephart, s Sonehus arvensis. 

Bureau of Plant Industry. ^Chrysanthemum leucanthemum pinnatifidum. 

2 Agropyran repens. ‘ Alsine media. 

3 Agrostemma githago. ^Sorghum halepense. 

* Brassica juncea. 
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Kept in office 

Condition of 
remaining seeds 
at close of test 

Decayed 

Decayed 

it 

53% hard seed; 
rest decayed 

Decayed 

4 < 

(t 

i i 

Germi¬ 

nation 

Per cent 

22 

87 

0 

51&30 

22 

0 

55 

59 

33 

Duration 
of test 

Days 

30 

21 

No test made 
21 

30 

No test made 
No teat made 
No test made 

21 

No test made 

No test made 
21 

30 

30 

30 

65 per cent moisture 

3.44 per cent molasses 

21 feet below surface 
removed March 1939 

Condition of 
remaining seeds 
at close of test 

"g tS 

“ a? ” es « es 

.^ ^ ^ 

R «o lo iH R 

Germi¬ 

nation 

Per cent 
0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

69 per cent moisture 
no molasses 

17 feet below surface 
removed February 1939 

Condition of 
remaining seeds 
at close of test 

Decayed 

4 4* 

4 4 

4 4 

44 

4 4 

4 4 

62% hard seed; 

rest decayed 
49% hard seed; 

rest decayed 
1% hard seed; 

rest decayed 
Decayed 

4 4* 

44 

44 

4 4 

Germi¬ 

nation 

Per cent 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Dura¬ 
tion of 
test 

eo 

00 t". <X ^ 

rliHOacsiM N «Mr-4r-»»-l tH 

Cl 

Name of seed 

Quackgrass^’ . 

Corn cockle'* . 

India mustard^ . 

Perennial sowthistle® . 

Oxeye daisys . 

Chickweed^ . 

Johnson grass** . 

Lespedeisa sericea* . 

Bindweed*® .. 

Sweet clover*! . 

American dragonhead mint*® 

Canada thistle** .... 

Horse nettle** . 

Leafy spurge*®.. 

Perennial pepper grass or 
white-top** . 


9 Lespedeza sericeo. is Cirsium arvense, 

10 Convolvulus arvensis, u Solanv.m carolinense. 

i^^Meliloins o^tHnalis, Euphorbia Esula. 

12 Dracocepltalum parviflorum. le Lepidium drdba. 
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moisture silages may not be quite so effective in destroying the viability as 
high-moisture silages. 

One should not overlook the fact that at the conclusion of the germina¬ 
tion test some of the seeds were rated as * ‘ soundor '^hard.^^ Such seeds 
may or may not have germinated subsequently, if they had been subjecjted 
to conditions different from those under which these tests were made. 

It is well known that when a weedy crop is made into hay, many weed 
seeds are preserved in a viable condition, also that the application on the 
land of stable or barnyard manure, at least that which has not been com¬ 
posted or allowed to rot, usually increases the prevalence and growth of 
weeds. It appears, therefore, that the conversion of weedy crops into silage 
instead of into hay will help materially in the control of weeds. 




American Dairy Science Association Announcements 


Thirty-Fifth Annual Mooting, Purdue University, West Lafayette, In¬ 
diana, June 24-28,1940, Information concerning rooms and housing -will be 
given in the April issue of tliis Journal. 

CALL FOR. T1TLP:S AND ABSTRACTS 

All abstracts to be presented at our annual meeting in June must be in 
our hands by April 15. Please send titles and abstracts to Dr. B. E. Horrall, 
Department of Dairy Husbandry, Purdue University, AVest Lafayette, 
Indiana. 
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ACID VALUES AND ACID RATIOS AS RELATED TO THE 
KEEPING QUALITY OF SALTED BUTTERS 

H. A. BENDIXEN 

Washington Agricultural Experiment Station, Pullman, Washington 

Since acidity affects the activity of micro-organisms and enzymes as well 
as the speed of purely chemical reactions, it would seem that the amount of 
acid present or developing in butter when held for one week at 21° C. 
might give an indication of the keeping quality of the butter. It was real¬ 
ized that the influences of acidity may exert themselves in different direc¬ 
tions, but ill order to study the realtionships which might most commonly 
exist between acidity and the keeping quality of salted butter, especially 
sweet cream butter, when held for one month at 0 5° C., a number of samples 
of commercial butter obtained from various Washington creameries were 
examined for the acid values of both the butter and the butterfat and for 
the ratio of butterfat acidity to butter acidity. The latter will be referred 
to as the acid ratio. 

REVIEW OF literature 

That various undesirable bacteria are retarded in their growth by tlu^ 
presence of considerable amounts of acid in butter has been shown by 
many investigations. Thus, Collins and Hammer (5) when growing lipolytic 
bacteria on Nile-blue sulphate agar of pH values of 5.3, 6.7, and 7.8 noted 
tliat with many of the organisms the most alkaline reaction seemed to favor 
the hydrolysis of simple triglycerides and natural fats. Grimes (13) con¬ 
cluded that the acidity of ripened butter inhibited the growth of proteolytic 
bacteria. Sadler and Vollum (26) .showed that much more deterioration 
occurred in butter made from overneutralized cream than in butter from 
cream of 0.25 per e(‘nt acidity or over when inoculated with the bacteria 
obtained from deteriorated butter. Guthrie, Sclieib, and Stark (15) found 
no significant numbers of proteolytic and lipolytic bacteria in sour cream 
butter. On the other hand yeast and mold growth is known to be favored by 
acidity. 

Most enzymes seem to be less active in the presence of acid. Thus, Davi(‘s 

Received for publication August 7, 1939. 

1 Published as Scientific Paper No. 412, College of Agriculture and Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, State College of Washington. 
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(6) states tliat the acidity of ripened cream prevents lipase action even in 
raw cream. Dorner and Widmer (7) found that the enzyme lipase was in¬ 
hibited by an acid reaction and according to Babcock, Russell, and Vivian 
(2) galactase also is retarded by acidity. Davies (6) and Rogers (23) re¬ 
ported the enzyme galactase to be most active in the pH range of 6.4“-7.2 at 
temperatures of 37-42"' C. The most active proteolytic enzymes were found 
by Spitzer, Parfitt, and Bpple (28) to be produced by Bacillus ichthyosmius 
and Achromohaefer putrefaciens and these enzymes seemed to be most active 
at a pH of 7.0 and greatly reduced in activity at pH 4.0 and 3.0. According 
to Davies (6) catalase is also slightly inhibited by acid conditions while per¬ 
oxidase is active over a wide range of pH. However, he states that the in¬ 
activation of catalase by heat seems to be retarded by acidity and Zilva (29) 
found this to be true also in the case of peroxidase. Guthrie, Scheib, and 
Stark (15) concluded that the action of all enzymes was inhibited by a pH 
of 4.4r-4.64 in unsalted butter. 

In the light of the above-mentioned investigations, it remains very doubt¬ 
ful, how('v<»r, whether the normally low acidity of sw(*et ert^am butt(‘r exerts 
any significant retarding effect on the action of undesirable bacteria or en¬ 
zymes. Oil the other hand, an acidity which is comparatively high for sw(‘(‘t 
cream butter may b<‘ a general indication of high bacterial contamination. 

Rogers and Gray (24) decided that the deleterious effect of lactic acid in 
producing fishy butter was not due to any organism, enzyme or other sub¬ 
stance which Avoiild be destroyed by pasteurization at 77-82® 0. by the flash 
method or at 70® C. for 10 minutes, but that acidity itself was responsible. 
Dyer (8) sliowed that th(‘ development of undesirable flavors in butter Indd 
in cold storage at -17.8® C, was due to the oxidation of non-fatty substances 
in the butter and that the extent of tliis chemical change was directly propor¬ 
tional to the quantity of acid present in the cream from which the butter was 
made. Green bank and Holm (12) concluded that increases in the acidity of 
fat increase its susceptibility to oxidation. That the production of tri- 
methyl amine, the cause of Ashy flavors in butter, is accelerated by the pres- 
enc(‘ of acid was shown by Sommer and Smit (27). 

According to Loftus-Hills, Scliarp, and Bellair (18) high acidity and 
a low pH correlated rather closely witli low keeping quality in sweet cream 
butter. Similar results were obtained by Arup and Gihnour (1), Gilmour 
(10), and Gilmour and Arup (11). The latter investigators concluded that 
a consideration of pH values was more valuable in selecting butter for cold 
storage than a knowledge of the acid values, and that butter with a pH of 
over 6.7 kept better than butter of a lower pH. 

Bouska (4) stated that butter tends to be low in keeping quality at a pH 
of less than 6.0, keeps better at a pH of 6.0-6.8, develops surface flavors 
readily at pH 7.0, and tallowy flavors at a higher pH. 

The results of Patrick, Leighton, and Bisbee (21), Patrick, Leighton, 
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and Iloiloman (22), Kogors, Thompson, and Keitlilcy (25), Morteiisen (19), 
and Grimes (i;]) (14) all indicated tliat the butter of lowest acidity, whether 
made from raw or pasteurized eream, liad the best keeping quality at various 
storage temperatures up to 10"* 0. Larson, Lund, and Miller (17) noticed 
that the percentage of acid found in tlie fat increas(*s with the age and ran¬ 
cidity of tin* butter. Frielinghaus (9) examined many samples of butter 
for their acid ratio which is the ratio of the acid value of tlie butterfat to the 
acid value of the butter. He found that the acid ratio of butter made from 
cream inoculated with yeasts gradually incr<*ased during storage of the 
butter for 20 days at 4° C. At the same time the davor became increasingly 
stronger. Tie obtained similar results when inoculating thc‘ cream with 
cladosporium and concluded tliat in the develo])ment of rancid flavors the 
acid ratio will increase, while in the dev(‘lopmeiit of high acid flavors it will 
decrease. Wlien tallowy flavors developed, both the acid values of the butter 
and of the butterfat were rais(*(l, leaving the acid ratio little changed. 

METHODS USED 

Acid values were determiiu‘d on 28 samphs of sweet cream butter, 51 
samples of neutralized cream butter without butter culture, and 8 samples 
of neutralized cream butter with butter culture, and also on the butterfat 
separated from these samples. The determinations were made when the 
sam])les w’ere fi*(*sh, after a week at 21® C , and after a month at 0- 5® C. 

Acid values of bnHer 

The butter was prepared for titrating by macerating 70-80 grams in a 
clean, dry cup by means of a spatula until it appear(‘d glossy and salvy. 

A 10-gram sample was weighed into a tared porcelain casserole or Erhui- 
mever flask on a toi-sioii butter moisture balance. Then 50 ml. of ethyl 
alcoliol, neutral to jdienoljdithalein, and a few di'ops of phenolphthalein 
were added and the mixtun’ brought to a boil on an electric hot plate. The 
boiling hot mixture was titrated with N/50 NaOTT while being stirre<l con¬ 
stantly. The numb(*r of milliliters of N, 50 NaOII us(‘d to produce a pink 
color stable for at h*ast one minute was taken as the acid value. This is 
essentially the method recommended by ITird and Breazeale (3). 

Ami valves of bull erf at 

The butterfat was obtained by Ailing a 50 ml. centrifuge tube with but¬ 
ter, melting it in a water bath at 40-45® C. and centrifuging the tube of 
melted butter. A sample of 10 grams of the unAltered oil was titrated 
immediately by the procedure described above for butter in order to de¬ 
termine its acid value. 

Acid ratios 

The acid ratios were determined by dividing the acid values of the 
butterfat by those of the butter and multiplying by 100. 
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pH. values of 'butter scrum 

The pH of the senim was determined at 25° C. by means of a Leeds and 
Northrop quinhydrone pH indicator (catalog No. 7654), using a rectangular 
plate gold electrode together with a saturated calomel half-cell and a satu¬ 
rated KCl agar bridge. The butter serum was obtained by centrifuging 
the butter melted at 40-45° C. and removing the butterfat. 

Table 1 gives the average, maximum and minianum acid values converted 
into percentages of acid, calculated as lactic acid. The maximum acidity 


TABLE 1 

Maximumy minimum and average acidities found in hutter and butterfat and calculated 
from the acid values as percentages of lactic acid 



Per cent acidity calculated as lactic acid in 

H ion con¬ 
centration 
(as pH) 

Butter j 

Butterfat 

Serum 

When 

fresh 

After 1 j 
week at i 
21” 0. 

After 1 
month at 
0-5” C. 

When 

fresh 

After 1 
week at 
21” C. 

After 1 
month at 
0-5” C. 

When 

fresh 


I, Sweet cream butter (28 samplcis) 


Maximum . 

0.170 

0.203 

0.169 

0.115 

0.152 

0.131 

5.8 

Maximum* ... 

0.130 

0.145 

0.131 

0.113 


0.112 

6.0 

Minimum . 


0.072 

0.079 

1 0.038 

0.045 

0.051 1 

6.8 

Average* . 

0.095 

0.109 

0.103 

1 0.067 



6.42 


II. KeutraJized cream butter without butter culture (51 samples) 


Maximum. 

0.178 

0.207 

0,176 

0.129 

0.203 

0.152 

6.0 

Minimum . 

0.072 

0.079 

0.083 

0.038 

0.050 

0.063 

7.6 

Average . 

0.122 

0.140 

0.132 

0.084 

0.102 

0.099 

6.50 


III. Neutralized cream butter with butter culture (8 samples) 


Maximum. 

0.160 

0.198 

0.167 

0.162 

. 0.182 

0.157 

5.6 

Minimum . ... 

0.110 

0.119 

0.144 

0.070 

o.or>5 

0.098 

7.0 

Average . 

0.138 1 

0.158 

1 0.355 1 

! 0.096 i 

i 0.116 

0.125 1 

6.33 


* Oousidering only the 26 samples with pH values of 6.0 or over. 


found in fresh sweet cream butter was 0.130 per cent, and in the butterfat 
of such butter 0.113 per cent. The maximum acidity found in these samples 
after storage, either for 1 week at 21° C. or for 1 month at 0-5° 0. was 
0.145 per cent in the butter and 0.115 per cent in the butterfat. The mini¬ 
mum acidity encountered was 0.070 per cent in this type of butter and 
0.038 per cent in the butterfat. 

Sweet cream butter had a lower minimum acidity and also a lower 
average acidity than the neutralized cream butter, even though the maxi¬ 
mum pll found for sweet cream butter was 6.8 and for neutralized cream 
butter 7.6. Such observations harmonize with the results of Hunziker and 
Cordes (16) who found that sweet cream produced butter of a decidedly 
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lower pH tbaii the same cream when soured, neutralized and then churned 
at the same acidity as the sweet cream. 

Nissen (20) reported the titratable acidity of butter in an aqueous mix¬ 
ture to range from 0.02 to 0.04 per cent, if made from cream of about 0.15 
per cent acidity, and from 0.03 to 0.05 per cent if made from cream testing 
0.25 i)er cent in acidity. The values in an alcoholic mixture are always 
considerably higher than those in an aqueous mixture, jmobably because of 
the release of fatty acids from the fat by the alcohol. The pH at the end 
point of the butter titration in alcohol as conducted in this study usually 
was 7.8-7.95 compared with 7.35-7.73 as reported by Nissen in his titrations 
in water. 

Acid values and keeping quality 

An examination of the data obtained in this study revealed no close re¬ 
lationship between the individual acid values of the fresh butter, the fresh 
butterfat, or either of these after storage for 1 month at Q-5® C. or for 1 

TABLE 2 


The increase in the acid value of huiierfat during 1 wcelc at 21^ C, as related to the 
keeping quality of salted butter when held for 1 mouth at (h-6^ C. 


Number of 
samploe 

Increase in add value 
of butterfat during 

1 week at 21'^ 0. 

1 

Average loss in score 
during 1 month 
at 0-5° C. 

Average score after 

1 month at 0-5° C. 


1. Sweet 

cream butter 


C. 

Bclow-O 1 

0.58 1 

[ 30.42 

8. 

0 -0.45 : 

1.06 i 

i 86.00 

(). 

0.5-0.05 

1.67 1 

35.67 

5 . 

1.0-1,45 1 

1.70 ! 

35.70 

1. 

1.5--1.05 , 

2.00 

85.50 

2. 1 

2.0-2.45 j 

1.75 

34,75 

28 . j 

Average 0.54 j 

1.20 

35.86 


II. Neutralized crcain butter without butter culture 


5. 

Below-0 

0.40 

35.20 

12 . 

0 -0.45 

0.88 

35.17 

11. 

0.5-0.05 

0,32 

35.00 

9 . 

1.0-1.45 

0.89 

84.67 

8. 

1.5-1.95 

0.89 

34.88 

4 . 

2.0-2.45 

0.25 

35.13 

2 . 

2.5 and <>v(?r 

1.00 

34.50 

51. 

Average 1.01 

0.51 

84.97 

III. Neutralized cream butter with butter culture 

2. 

Below-0 

0 

83.50 

1. 

0 —0.4o 

0.50 

36.00 

2. 

0.5-0.95 

0 

34.75 

1 . 

1.0-1.45 

1.00 

85.00 

1. 

1.5-1.95 

0.50 

35.00 

0. 

2.0-2.45 



1. 

2.5 and over 

1.00 

38.50 

8. 

Average 1.06 

0,38 

84.25 
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week at 21® C. on the one hand and loss of score during storage or the score 
itself after storage on the other hand. A definite trend towards reduced 
keeping quality was noticed with high increases in the acid values of the 
butter, and especially the butterfat after storage for a week at 21® C. 
Table 2 brings out this relationship for the three types of butter. The 
trend was most pronounced with sweet cream butter, but perceptible also 
for neutralized cream butter without butter culture. The number of sam¬ 
ples of neutralized cream butter with butter culture is too small to warrant 
conclusions. 

Since the deterioration of the butter during storage, especially in the 
case of sweet cream butter, very often seemed to be in the nature of fat 
deterioration as judged from the criticisms of the judges, and since Frieling- 
haus (9) noted that the development of ranciditj^’ is accompanied by a 
significant increase in the ratio of butterfat acidity to butter acidity, the 
relationship of this ratio to the keeping quality of the samples was studied. 

Table 3 indicates that the average acid ratios for each type of butter, 


TABLE 3 

The acid ratio of salted "butter as related to the loss in flavor score of such butter when 
held for 1 month at C, 


Nuinl)er 

of 


The average acid ratio in the butter 


J iOHS in score 

When 

fresh 

After 1 

Increase 

After 1 

Increase 

samples 

during 1 month 

week at 

during 

month at 

during 

at C. 

2P C. 

week 

0-5^^ C. j 

month 


I. Swoct cream butler 


9 

2.0- 2.5 

(12.4 

72.1 

9.7 

81.0 1 

18.6 

12 

.1.0- 1.5 


67.7 

- 3.1 

74.9 ! 

4.1 

6 

0 - 0,5 

71.8 

66.7 

- 5.1 

74.0 

2.2 

1 

-1.0- -0.5* 

73.8 

63.6 

-10.2 i 

60.6 ! 

-13.2 

28 

' Average 1.29 

68.4 

68.8 

0.4 

76.3 

7.9 


II. Neutralized cream butter uifhont butter culture 


2 

2.0- 2.5 1 

78.9 

81.2 

2.4 

85.3 1 

6.4 

13 

1.0- 1.5 

71.3 

76.8 

5.5 

83.8 ! 

11.9 

29 

0 - 0.5 

66.8 

09,0 

2.2 

72.1 1 

3,4 

7 

-1.0- -0,5 

64.8 

71.0 

(U 

74.5 , 

9.9 

51 . 

Average 0,61 

68.2 

71.7 

3.5 

75.7 

7.5 


III, Neutralized cream butter with butter culture 


2 

1.0- 1.5 

83.7 

93.9 

10.3 

93.6 

10.0 

4 

0 - 0.5 

67.3 

68.6 

1.3 

73.9 

10.3 

2 

-1.0- - 0.5 

60.6 

55.4 

- 5.3 

67.3 

10.0 

8 

Average 0.38 

69.7 : 

1 71.6 

1.9 

80.4 

1 10.7 


when fresh, after 1 week at 21® C., and after 1 month at 0-5® C. were 
generally larger as the losses in flavor score increased. The only exception 
was in the fresh sweet cream butter where higher average acid ratios were 
found associated with the best keeping butter. However, after a week and 
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after a month, this relationship was reversed so that a large increase in the 
average acid ratio was associated with large score losses while decreases in 
the average acid ratio were associated with small score losses. For instance, 
in the samples wliich lost 2,0 to 2.5 points in flavor score during storage, 
the butterfat acidity was on the average 62.4 p(*r cent of the butter acidity 
in the fresh butter, and this percentage increased to 72.1 after 1 week at 
21® C. and to 81.0 after 1 month at 0-5® C.. In the samples which lost little 
or even gained in score during storage, the average acid ratio decreased or 
increased only very slightly during storage. The smaller the loss in score 
was during storage the greater was the average decrease in acid ratio. Thus 
the keeping quality of sweet cream butter was increased when the acidity of 
tJie fat increased at a slower rate than the acidity” of the butter. This re¬ 
lationship was not (|uite as apparent in the samples of neutralized cream 
butter but held true foi- the few samples of neutralized butter made with 
butter culture. 


TABLE 4 


The change in the acid ratio of salted hniicr during sittrage at l'J-' C. and 0-5’^ C. as 
related to the keeping quality of such hnitcr when held for 1 month at 0-5^ C. 


Number of 
samples 

Incrcuse in acid ratio during i 

1 week at 21® C. 

Lo.ss in .score 
during 1 month 
at 0-5^ C. 

Score after 1 
month at 0-5® C. 


Range j 

Average | 

Average 

Average 

.1. Sweet creaiji butter 

10 . 

1 - 5.0 and less | 

-11.80 

I 0.90 

30.25 

5. 

- 4.9 to-0.1 j 

- 2.36 

1 0.90 

35.80 

4. 

1 0 to 4.9 1 

2.10 

1 J .0)3 

35.03 

9 . 

5.0 and over j 

14.54 

1 3-s 1 

35.56 

15 .1 

-24.2 to-L2 1 

- 8.65 j 

1 0.9(» 1 

1 36.10 

la .1 

0.2 to 39.1 1 

10.72 

1.73 

1 35.58 


II. Neutralized cream 

butter without butter culture 


16. 

- 39.6 fo-1.7 1 

-10.81 

0.59 

35.19 

a5 . 

0.1 to 34.7 t 

10.18 

0.47 

34.50 


III. Ncntnili/ed crenDi butter with butter culture 


5. 

3. 

- 9.4 to-1.1 

4.8 to 29.8 

- 6.80 

16.37 i 

0.20 

0,07 

34.50 

34.50 


1 ncrease in acid ratio during 

1 month at 0-5® C. 


* 

range 

average 

I. Sweet cream butter 

10. 

-20.3 to-0.7 

- 8.33 

0.95 


16. 

1.1 to 42.7 

19.34 

1.56 

HlMHi 

II. Neutralized cream butter without butter culture 

15. 

-43.8 to ^ 1 

- 7.70 1 

0.20 : 

35.27 

29 . 

1.2 to 1p6 1 

13.62 I 

0.64 

34.91 
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To show still more distinctly the effect of the change of the acid ratio 
on the keeping quality of salted butter table 4 is presented. It indicates 
that when the acid ratio in sweet cream butter decreased during 1 week at 
21*^ C., the average loss in flavor score during storage at 0-5° C. for 1 month 
was only about half as great as when the ratio increased. Furthermore, the 
average score itself after storage was distinctly higher when the acid ratio 
decreased than when it increase^. In the case of neutralized cream butter, 
the average loss in score under these conditions was nearly the same, al¬ 
though the actual score after storage averaged somewhat higher. 

In the case of butter made from neutralized cream using butter culture, 
the average loss in score was smaller but the average final score was the 
same, when the acid ratio decreased, as compared with an acid ratio increase. 

Considering the effect of the change in acid ratio on the keeping quality 
of individual samples, it was found that of the 9 samples of sweet cream 
butter which lost 2.0-2.5 points in score during storage 8 showed an in¬ 
crease in the acid ratios during 1 week at 21° C. and of 13 samples wliieh 
lost 1 point or less in storage 10 samples showed a decrease in tlie acid ratio 
during the week at 21° C, Thus a knowledge of the change in the acid 
ratio seems to offer a valuable aid in foretelling keeping quality, at least 
for sweet cream butter. Although the acid ratio itself after 1 week at 
21° C. is of some value for this purpose, it is not as significant as the change 
in ratio. 

The average acid ratio for each type of butter studied was higher after 
storage than when fresh and higher after 1 month at 0-5° C. than after 1 
week at 21° G. The figures are shown in table 3. Table 4 also brings out 
the relationship of the change in the acid ratio during a month at 0-5° C. to 
the keeping quality of the butter. Here an increase in the a(dd ratio is 
shown to be associated with a marked decrease in keeping quality of both 
sweet cream and neutralized cream butter. 

A study of individual samples revealed that in 22 of the 26 sweet cream 
butter samples, 37 of the 44 neutralized samples and in 4 of the 5 cultured 
samples for which complete data were available, the acid ratio changed in the 
same direction during the week at 21° C. as during the month at 0-5° C. 

DISCUSSION 

It s^ms that no correlations exist between acid values and keeping 
quality which are definite enough to enable the prediction of keeping quality 
for every individual sample of butter. At the same time, certain trends 
were noticed which deserve attention when attempting to predict the keep¬ 
ing quality of salted butter, especially sweet cream butter. Furthermore, 
since the nature of butter deterioration may vary greatly, and since the 
accuracy of butter scoring standards is far from what is desirable, such 
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l?eneral trends, as were observed in this stud}^ may have considerable 
si^ificance. 

On the basis of the observations made here on the acid values of butter 
and butterfat, it seems that the most valuable aid in the prediction of the 
keeping quality of sweet cream butter is the change, during 1 week at 21° C., 
in the percentage of the butter acidity which is closely associated with the 
butterfat. When this acid ratio increased during 1 week at 21° C. the loss 
in score during storage for 1 month at 0—5° C. was considerably greater, as 
a general rule, than when the ratio decreased. Acidity develops inde¬ 
pendently in butter and in butterfat during storage and it is the acidity 
increase of the fat in relation to the acidity increase of the butter taking 
place during storage, which appears to be a significant indicator of the 
keeping quality of butter when stored for 1 month at 0~5° C. 

The acid ratio itself after 1 week at 21° C. also averaged higher in the 
butter of the poorer keeping qualities. J^Jifrthermore there was a definite 
trend toward reduced keeping quality in salted butter with increases in the 
butter acidity, and esxiecially the butterfat acidity during 1 week at 21° C. 
However, the acid values themselves, either in the butter or in the butterfat, 
when fresh and after 1 week at 21° C. apparently are of less significance as 
an index of keeping quality. 

SUMMARY 

The acid content, calculated as lactic acid, and as determined in this 
investigation for 26 samples of sweet cream butter with pH values above 
6.0 was 0.07-0.13 per cent when fresh, 0.072-0.145 per cent after 1 week at 
21° C., and 0.079-0.131 per cent after 1 month at 0-5° C. It averaged 0.096 
per cent when fresh, 0.109 per cent after 1 week at 21° C. and 0.103 per cent 
after 1 month at 0-5° C. For 51 samples of neutralized cream butter these 
averages were 0.122, 0.140 and 0.132 per cent, respectively. 

High acid values of butter and butterfat before and after storage showed 
a slight tendency toward reduced keeping quality. High increases in the 
acid values after storage at 21° C. and 0-5° C. did show a fairly close cor¬ 
relation with reduced keeping quality of sweet cream and neutralized cream 
butter but especially of sweet cream butter. 

An increase in the acid ratio (fat acidity: butter acidity) during 1 week 
at 21° C. and during 1 month at 0-5° C. seemed to be closely related to 
poor keeping quality, especially in the case of sweet cream butter. The 
average acid ratios were higher after 1 month at 0-5° C. than after 1 week 
at 21° C. 
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THE DENSITY AT 140° F. OF THE MATERIALS EXPRESSED AS 
FAT BY VARIOUS VOLUMETRIC TESTS OP CREAM* 

P. G. MILLER, 8. T. COULTER and W. B. COMBS 
Dairy Division, University of Minnesota, University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. 

The density of Ihe material comprising the fat columns in the various 
volumetric tests has received very little attention. This is undoubtedly due 
to the fact that the procedures of the tests have usually been adjusted so that 
the results will agree with tJie official method. There has been some investi¬ 
gation as to the absolute acicuracy of some of the rapid methods of testing 
dairy products for fat. The Babcock test bottles are calibrated for fat of a 
definite density at a definite temperature. S(‘veral modifications of the 
Babcock procedure liave b(‘en proposed. It seems obvious that a modification 
using alcohol would give a fat column of a density different from that of a 
tost using acid. Babcock (1) in devising his test bottle assumed the specific 
gravity of tlie fat to be 0,9000 at 120° P. Ho did not believe that a variation 
in temperature of reading from 110 to 150° P. would materially affect the 
results for milk although he recommended using the higher tciiiperature. 
The difference for the 40 d(*gree range was given as being less than 0.1 per 
cent for a 5 per cent milk test. In 1891 Farrington (2) obtained the greatest 
aecura(*y eomi^ared to gravimetric methods if the fat column in th(» Ihibcock 
milk test was read at 140° F, 

Tlie directions for testing cream were likewise lax in spite of the greater 
differ(;nccs that were bound to occur. Webster (3) in 1904 reported the 
density of fat to be 0.9004 at 100° F., but by weighing a definite amount of 
fat into a test bottle he was able to account for all of it only by reading at 
120° F. A little later Hunziker, Spitzer, Mills and Crane (4) insisted that 
the correct reading temperature was 135° P. for that was the temperature at 
which the fat had a specific gi’avity of 0.9000. Tlien Ross and Mclnemey (5) 
recommended a reading t(miperaturc between 140° and 150° F., obtaining 
better cliecks with ether extraction at 150° F., but for milk they reported 
that there was no difference by reading at either 100° or 146° P, Bailey (6) 
disagreed with all previous investigators when he rci)orted that all density 
measurements at Iowa State College show'ed the density of butterfat to be 
about 0.8974 at 120° F. lie states that the density varies by 0.00038 per 
degree P. This gives a density of 0.9000 at about 113° P. Hepburn (7) 
used a temperature of 125 to 130° F. for his modified Babcock test for butter. 
Dahlberg (8) found the specific gravity to be 0.8943 at 132° F., however he 
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read at a temperature of 132® F. and reported that the Babcock bottle was 
calibrated for 0.9000 at 135® F. Tracy and Overman (9) recommended read¬ 
ing the test at the now commonly accepted temperature of 135-140° F. Some 
other investigators gave the following specific gravity values for buttcrfat: 
Storch (10) 0.9335 at 15° C. (59° F.), Balm (11) 0.89857-0.89729 at 50° 0. 
(122° F.), and Koestler (12) 0.9355-0.9448 at 15° C. (59° F.). 

The data reported by various investigators on the density of butterfat 
may be summarized as follows: 


Investigator 

Density of fat 
reported 

Bead Babcock 
test at 

Babcock (1) 

0.9000 at 120® F. 

110 to 150® F. 

Farrington (2) 


140® F. 

Webster (3) 

0.9004 at 100® F.‘ 

120® F. 

Hunziker and coworkers (4) 

0.9000 at 135® F. 

135® F. 

Boss and Mclnemey (5) 


140 to 160° F. 

Bailey (6) 

0.8974 at 120® F. 

0.9000 at 113® F. 

130® F. 

Hepburn (7) 


125 to 130® F. 

Dahlberg (8) 

0.8943 at 132® F. 

132® F. 

Tracy and Overman (9) 


135 to 140° F. 

Storch (10) 

0.9335 at 15® 0. (59® F.) 


Bahn (11) 

0.89857 to 0.89729 

at 60® C. (122® F.) 


Koestler (12) 

0.9355 to 0.9448 at 

15® C. (59® F.) 



Variations in the composition of butterfat due to feed and other factors may 
partially explain such conflicting results. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Cream with a fat content of about 35 per cent obtained from mixed herd 
milk duidng the late fall and winter was tested by the Mojonnier method, by 
the Babcock method and by the following modifications of the Babcock 
method: the Minnesota 202, the Minnesota Nafis, the N-butyl alcohol, and the 
amyl alcohol. The' Minnesota 202 refers to the original Minnesota Babcock 
Test reagent and the Minnesota Nafis to the reagent as sold by the Nafis Com¬ 
pany. In the N-butyl alcohol test 1 ml. of N-butyl alcohol was used in ad¬ 
dition to sulfuric acid to 9 gr. of cream. In the amyl alcohol test 2 ml. of 
amyl alcohol and about 17 ml. of sulfuric acid was used to 9 gr. of cream to 
give about the same proportion as in the Gerber test. 

Picnometers having a volume of about 1 ml. were calibrated with mercury 
and used in determining the density of the material read as fat in the various 
tests. As check samples a small portion of the cream was churned and the 
resulting butter melted and filtered to obtain practically pure butterfat. The 
results of these determinations are summarized in tables 1 and 2. A marj^ed 
variation was found to exist/ in the density of the fatty materials from 
the vjwrious tests when measured at 140° F. At this temperature the pure 
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butterfat had an average density of 0.89169; the Babcock fat column, 0.89512; 
the Minnesota Nafis fat column, 0.89085; and the Minnesota 202 fat column, 
0.88398. Calculating the per cent overreading, which theoretically would 
occur due to the density not being exactly 0.9000 at 140° F., gave an error of 
0.932 per cent that would be encountered even if the fat columns were pure 
fat. Similarly the calculated error due to the specific gravity of tlie material 
read as fat at 140° P, amounted to 0.545 per cent for the Babcock, 0.825 pei; 
cent for the N-butyl alcohol, 0.966 per cent for the amyl alcohol, 1.027 per 
cent for the Minnesota Nafis, and 1.812 ])er cent for the Minnesota 202 test. 


TABLE 1 

The density at €0° C. {140^ F.) of the materials read as fat with the various 

tests of cream 


Determi¬ 

nation 

date 

Filtered 

butterfat 

Mojonnier 

Babcock 

Nafis 

202 

N-butyl 

Amyl 

10/7/35 j 
10/21/35 ! 

.89261 

.89410 

.89252 

.89359 

.89036 

.89065 

.88406 

.88299 

.89056 

.89065 

.89136 


! .89400 

.89410 

.89644 

.89185 

.88456 

.89288 

.89232 

1/18/3G 

1 .89199 

.89341 

.89403 

.88994 

.88433 

.89368 

.89029 


.88998 

.89322 

.89643 

.89148 

.88400 

.89344 j 

.89241 

Mean 

.89169 

.89347 

.89512 

.89085 

.88398 

.89264 

.89139 


Bailey (6) reported that the density of butterfat varied by 0.00038 per degree 
Fahrenheit, Using this value it was calculated that the fatty materials 
studied would have an approximate density of 0.9000 at 118° F. for pure 
butterfat, at 127° P, for the Babcock test fat coluimi, 116° P. for the Minne¬ 
sota Nafis test, 72° P. for the Minnesota 202 test, 117° P. for the amyl alcohol 
test and 121° F. for the N-butyl alcohol test. TJie effect of impurities in the 
fat columns of the various tests would probably change the above calculated 
values. 

The higher density of the Babcock test fat columns over pure butterfat 
was probably due to the inclusion of water, while in the case of the 202 test 

TABLE 2 

The calculated error due to reading the various fat columns at 140^ F., and the calculated 
temperature at which the fat columns would have a density of 0.9000 

Temperature at which* 

Testing method Error at 140® F. density would be approx, 

0.9000 



per cent 

®F. 

Pure butterfat .« 

+ 0.932 

118 

Babcock . 

+ 0.545 

127 

Nafis. 

+ 1.027 

116 

202 . 

+ 1.812 

72 

N-butyl. 

+ 0.825 

121 

Amyl . 

+ 0.966 

117 


^ Assuming the density of fat varies by 0.00038 per degree F. (6), 
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the lower density was probably due to alcohol. The presence of these impuri¬ 
ties in the fat column introduces a fundamental error. 

The results here reported indicate that interesting results may be obtained 
by conducting further work to determine the proper temperature at which 
to read the various tests. 

SUMMARY 

1, The density of the materials read as fat witli the various volumetric 
tests was less than 0.9000 at 140° P. 

2. The error in the volumetric tests due to variation in the density at 
140° P. of the materials read as fat was the least with the Babcock test (about 
0.55 per cent) followed in order by the N-butyl alcohol, the amyl alcohol, the 
Minnesota Nafis and the Minnesota 202 test (over 1.8 per cent). 
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KEDUCTION OP CURD TENSION OP MILK BY THE 
ADDITION OP SODIUM SALTS 

V. H. TBACY AND W. J. CORBETT 
Department of Dairy Huebandry, University of Illinois, Vrbana, Illinois 

For a good many years some formulae used in infant feeding have 
specified the addition to the milk of salts, such as sodium citrate. Bosworth 
and VanSlyke (1) in 1914 in commenting on the earlier work of Talbot done 
in 1905 in which he showed normal milk to form large curd particles in the 
human stomach, stated, “These lumps of curd may pass practically un¬ 
changed through the entire intestinal canal, causing mechanical irritation, 
which often results in serious interference with the i.)rocess of normal 
digestion. Empirical practice has shown that this abnormal curdling of 
milk may, to some extent, be modified or controlled by the addition of sodium 
citrate at the rate of 1 or 2 grains per ounce of milk.’’ Bosworth and 
VanSlyke explained the failure of milk containing sodium citrate to curdle 
upon the addition of rennet as being due to the formation of calcium sodium 
paracaseinate which is quite soluble. AVhile other methods have been em¬ 
ployed to reduce curd tension in milk, such as high-heat treatment, base 
exchange, addition of enzymes, and homogenization, so far as the authors 
are aware no commercial operations are practiced which involve the direct 
addition of sodium salts, even though the work of Bosworth and VanSlyke, 
done 25 years ago, clearly indicated the possibilities of such a practice. 
Schwartz, Jones, Mack, and Vance (2) rei)or1ed at the 1939 annual meeting 
of the American Dairy Science Association upon the use of sodium meta¬ 
phosphate for the preparation of soft-curd milk. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The method of measuring curd tension in this study was the one recom¬ 
mended by the committee on curd tension measurement (of the American 
Dairy Science Association) which reported at the 1938 meeting in Columbus, 
Ohio. This method involves the use of a pepsin hydrochloric acid coagulant. 
The curdometer used was one manufactured by the Submarine Signal 
Company. The milk was supplied by the University herd. 

While it is recognized that there are several salts of sodium that might 
be successfully used to soften the curd of milk, this study was limited to a 
consideration of sodium citrate, sodium pyrophosi)hate and sodium hexa- 
metaphosphate. 

USE OP SODIUM CITRATE 

To study the use of sodium citrate as a softener of the curd of milk, 
varying amounts of the salt were added to raw milk which was heated to 

Beceived for publication September 14, 1939. 
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143® P. and held for 30 niiniites. Some of the milk was then homogenized 
at 2500 pounds pressure. Data were secured on the curd tension values of 
the raw, pasteurized, and homogenized milk, the flavor of the milk and the 
creaming qualities of the pasteurized milk. 


TABLE 1 

Effect of sodium citrate upon curd tension of milk 

Curd tension 


©oaium-ciirate 

Baw 

Pasteurized 

Homogenized 

per cent 

grams 

grams 

grams 

None 

46 

43 

1 13 

.10 

27 

30 

14 

.15 

18 

23 

13 

.20 

0 

1 

3 

.25 

0 

0 

0 


It is interesting to note that the curd tension of the milk to which sodium 
citrate had been added was higher after pasteurization. It will also be 
observed that up until zero curd tension was obtained the proportional de¬ 
crease in curd tension caused by the sodium citrate was greater in the case 
of both the raw and pasteurized milk than it was in the case of the 
homogenized milk. 

The titratable acidity of all the milks to which sodium citrate was added 
was only slightly affected, being reduced from 0.15 to 0.145 per cent. The 
flavor of the milks was made salty by the addition of sodium citrate but 
peculiarly the salty flavor was less noticeable in the case of the homogenized 
milk. 

That the sodium citrate in the amounts used had no appreciable effect 
upon the creaming qualities of the milk to which it was added is shown by 
the data in table 2. 


TABLE 2 


Effect of sodium citrate upon creaming of pasteurised milk 


Sodium citrate 
added 

Cream volume 

2 hrs. 

5 lirs. 

8 hra. 

24 brs. 

48 hrs. 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

None 

IS -15 

17 -16,5 

17 -16 

17 -16 

14.5-15 

.10 

14 -13.5 

16 -16 

16.6-15 

18 -17 1 

15.5-16.5 

.15 

11 -12 

11 -12 


14 -15 

16.5-15.6 

.20 

14.6-14.6 

36 -16 

17 -16.5 

18 -16.5 

17 -16 

.25 

11 -12 

14 -13 

14 -14 

15.5-15.5 

15 -15.6 


Upon adding 2 parts per million of copper to the pasteurized experi¬ 
mental milks it was found that there was less tallowy flavor developed in 
the milks to which the sodium citrate was added. 
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USE OF SODIUM PYROPHOSPHATE 

Having determined that a sodium salt such as sodium citrate would 
produce an appreciable reduction in the curd tension of milk an attempt 
was then made to find a sodium salt that would produce similar effects upon 
the curd tension of milk with less effect upon the flavor. For this juirpose 
sodium pyrophosiihate, a salt commonly used as an emulsifier in the manu¬ 
facture of process cheese, was first tried. Table 3 shows the relative effects 
which the same amounts of sodium citrate and sodium pyrophosphate had 
upon the curd tension of milk. The greater effect of the pyrophosphate 
is clearly shown. The effect of heat in slowing up the effect of this salt, and 
its proportionally lesser effect upon the curd tension of homogenized milk 
is further indicated by the results in table 3. 

TABLE 3 


Jtelalive effect of 0J5 per cent sodium citrate and 0,15 per cent sodium pyrophosphate, 
upon the curd tension of mill:* 


i 

1 

Curd tension 

Sample 

Sodium 

I citrate 

Sodium 

pyrophosphate 

1. Salt added to pasteurized milk before heat- ! 
ing to 143'^ F. for 10 minutes. i 

grams 

i 27 : 

grams 

4 

2. Salt added to pasteurized milk not heated 

18.5 

0 

3, Same an 1 except homogenized after pasteur¬ 
ization but before addition of salt. i 

1 

15.5 

4 

4. Same as 3 except not reheated after addi- i 
tion of salt. ! 

6 i 

2.5 


* Curd tension of control pasteurized—48 grams. 

Curd tension of control pasteurized and homogenized—11 grams. 

An additional comparison of sodium citrate and sodium pyrophosphate 
is given in table 4. In this experiment an attempt was made to combine the 

TABLE 4 


Hedueimj curd tension hy combining the effects of high-heat treatment and the 
addition of a sodium salt 


Heat treatment 
given milk 


Curd tension 


Control 

0.15 per cent 

Na citrate 

0.10 per cent 
Na^BgOT 


grams 

grams 

grams 

143® - 30 minutes 

54 

44 

30 

170® - 0 minutes 

49 

24 

16 

- 2 ** 1 

39* 

18* 

14.5 

it ^ i( 

34 

8 

8.5 

*i 6 

30 

7 

3.0* 

3 ({ 

30 

1 4.5 

3 

it 10 

24 

2.5 

3 


* indieates point where coohed flavor became sufficiently strong to be noticeable. 
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effects of liigh-heat treatment and the sodium salts in producing soft-curd 
milk. For this purpose the milk was heated rapidly to 170® F. and a 
sample immediately taken and other samples taken every 2 minutes for 10 
minutes. The temperature of 170° F. was arbitrarily selected as one repre¬ 
senting the upper limit to which milk could be heated without acquiring an 
objectionable cooked flavor. The amounts of sodium salts used were such 
as to produce an appreciable effect upon the curd without too noticeable an 
effect upon the flavor of the milk. It is interesting to note that less cooked 
flavor was detectable in the milk to which the pyrophosphate was added. 
It would seem that where lack of cream line is not a factor, a satisfactory 
low-curd tension milk could be produced by heating the milk to 170° F. for 
4 to 5 minutes, cooling rapidly and then adding tlie sodium salt. 

That this treatment would not be particularly advantageous in the case 
of homogenized milk is shown by table 5. 

TABLE 5 


deducing curd tension of homogenised milk hy comhining the effects of heat treatment 
and the addition of 0.1 sodium pyrophosphate 


Treatment given milk 

Time Na^PaOr 
added 

Curd 

tension 

j 

Past., homo.,—^lioated 170° F., 5 min. 

i 

1 

Not added i 

grams 

10.5 

i( ii n n tt a 

Before homo. | 

7.0 

t < ( t ti i 1 tt f ( ' 

A fter homo., 



heating and 
(tooling j 

4.0 

Pasleiirized at 143.5° F. and homogenized 

Not added j 

14.0 

if if a ((ft fi 1 

Before homo. j 

13.0 

it Hit it it ^ tt 

After homo., j 

and cooling i 



11.5 

Pasteurized at 143.5° F. 

Not added | 

52 


USE OP HEXAMETAPHOSPIIATE TO REDUCE CURD TENSION IN MILK 

Previous mention has been made of the use of sodium metaphosphate by 
Schwartz et al. to produce soft-curd milk. However, since this salt hy¬ 
drolyzes rapidly to form dihydrogen phosphate (NaH 2 P 04 ) which is rather 
inactive at the pH of milk, it was thought best to use the hexametaphosphate 
in our studies. This salt hydrolizes rather rapidly in the presence of heat 
to form dihydrogen phosphate. A commercial form of hexametaphosphate 
(Calgon) on the market as a water softener was also studied. This product 
contains a small amount of soda ash to reduce hydrolysis. 

In the preliminary trials the hexametaphosphate was found to be more 
effective than pyrophosphate in reducing curd tension. As would be ex¬ 
pected, heating the milk with the salt resulted in a higher curd tension than 
that obtained by adding the salt to the cold milk. Undoubtedly this was 
due to the hydrolysis of a certain portion of the hexametaphosphate to 
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form the less active dihydrogen phosphate. A comparison of the four salts 
studied is given in table 6. 

TABLE 6 


Comparison of different sodium sails in their effect upon curd tension and flavor of milk 


1 

Sample 

j Cnrd ttfiision 

Flavor 

(after 24 hrs.) 

Fresh 1 

24 hrs. 

48 hrs. 

72 hrs. 


grams \ 

grams 

grams 

grams 

1 


1. Control . 

51 

51 

i 50 

i 48 

Satisfactory 

2. .05% Calgon . 

38 1 

1 35 

, 27 

; 28 

• Slight sliekness 






and burning 

3. .(>75% . 

8.5 , 

1 5.5 

: 0 

0 

(t 


4. .10% .. 

0 1 

1 1 

' 0 

0 

11 

( i 

5. ,05% licxamctaphosphate 

36.5 i 

i 35 

28 

26 

\ * ^ 

t i 

6. .07.5% 

5.5 

3 

, 0 

3 

' (( 

‘ ‘ 

7. .10% 

0 

0 

U j 

i 0 

11 

i i 

8. .10% pyrophosphate . 

33 

33 

■ 20 I 

i 27 ^ 

\ (t 

i t 

9. .15% 

12 

13 

: 12 I 

1 13 

1 i( 

t ( 

10. .20% “ 

5.5 

4.5 

1.5 

4 

(i 

< i 

11. .10% sorllum citrate . 

38 

40 

j 33 

31 

Slightly 

salty 

12. .15% . 

31 

31 

I «>o 

21 

i ( 

( 1 

13. .20% . 

12 

12 

i 

i i 

0 

(( 

( 1 


The titratable acidity of the milk was practically unaffected by the salts. 
Cream-line measurements of each sample were made periodically up to 48 
hours and, with the exception of the sample containing 0.20 per cent pyro¬ 
phosphate, tlw're were no significant differences. Tlie sample referred to 
was noticeably more viscous than the others and failed to show any cream 
line even after 48 hours. 

DIS(TJSSION 

A permanent reduction in the curd tension of milk can be obtained by 
the addition of sodium citrate, sodium pyropliosphate, or sodium hexameta- 
phosphate. The amounts required will vary with the milk and the results 
desired. Wlieii using milk of approximately 50 grams curd tension, 0.075 
per cent of the sodium hexametaphosphate, 0.15 per cent of the sodium 
pyrophosphate or 0.20 per cent of the sodium citrate are necessary to 
reduce the curd tension to 0-10 grams. 

Tlie flavor of the milk is affected to some extent by the addition of these 
salts. The citrate produces a salty flavor while the phosphate salts produce 
a sliglit burning sensation at the edges and tip of the tongue. All of the 
milks after treatment have a slight slickness of body. It was found possible 
to produce a superior flavored product by combining equal portions of 
samples 6 and 12 (table 6) suggesting that the flavor effect of the two salts 
might be minimized by using an amount of each salt necessary to produce 
in their combined effect the desired curd tension. This was done in one case 
by using 0.0375 per cent of the hexametaphosphate and 0.075 per cent of the 
sodium citrate. 
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A lower curd tension results when the sodium salts are added after pas¬ 
teurization to the cooled milk. After adding the salt, the curd tension 
continues to decrease, reaching an equilibrium after about 48 hours. 

Normal creaming of the milk is not affected until sufficient salt is added 
to change the viscosity. The titratable acidity of the milk remains practi¬ 
cally unchanged after treatment. 

The desirability of using sodium salts to lower the curd tension of milk 
remains to be established. Before the procedure is used commercially it 
should be proven by sufficient clinical evidence that milk with a curd tension 
lowered by tlie application of sodium salts has superior nutritional qualities. 
It also will be necessary to have official sanction from the health officials 
since such additions to milk ordinarily would be considered adulteration. 

SUMMARY 

A method has been presented for producing milk with reduced curd 
tension by the addition of certain sodium salts. It is indicated that there is 
need for further nutritional study of the product before recommending 
adoption of the method by the industry. 
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POTENTIOMETRIC STUDIES WITH RESAZURIN AND 
METHYLENE BLUE IN MILK^ 

C. K. JOHNS AND E. K. HOWSON 
Division of Bacteriology and Dairy Eescaroh, Science Service, 

Department of Agriculture, Ottawa 

Comparative studies with resazurin and methylene blue as indicators of 
the bacteriological quality of milk have been carried on in these laboratories 
for several years. It has been found that the resazurin ‘‘one hour^’ test is 
less reliable than the methylene blue test in that milks containing large num¬ 
bers of dormant organisms frequently fail to cause any significant change in 
color during this period (8). Furthermore, seasonal and breed differences 
in pigmentation complicate color comparisons, while some workers have diffi¬ 
culty in distinguishing the intermediate shades of color. Wlien, however, 
incubation is continued to the pink stage, there is an excellent correlation 
between reduction times for resazurin and methylene blue, the ratio being 
approximately 3:4^ (fig, 1). Calculation of the coefficients of correlation 
between reduction times and Breed counts of individual cells for 369 sam¬ 
ples of market milk yielded the following values: 

Resazurin: r = - 0.711 rh 0.017 

Methylene blue: r = ~0.651 ±: 0.020 

Consequently, this modified resazurin test, using the pink end-point, may 
be considered at least as accurate as the methylene blue test as an index of 
the bacterial content of milk at the time the test is begun. 

We have been interested in discovering the reason for the significantly 
shorter time required for the reduction of resazurin to the i)ink stage. 
Resazurin is slightly more electropositive than methylene blue (9). How¬ 
ever, the shape of the time-potential curve ordinarily obtained with either 
plain milk or milk + methylene blue is such that it is difficult to believe that 
tlie slight difference E'o values for these two dyes is sufficient to account 
for the marked shortening in reduction time'' indicated in figure 1. The only 
other explanation that, suggests itself is that resazurin may change the shape 
of the time-potential curve sio that the zone of rodiiction will be reached some¬ 
what earlier than with milk f methylene blue or plain milk. Studies were 

Eeceived for pubUcutioii Sei)tcmber 21, 3939. 

1 Contribution No. 59 (Journal Series) from the Division of Bacteriology, Science 
Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 

2 In these studies, tho errors resulting from undisturbed creaming (3, 7, 10, 13) ^xere 
minimized by inversion of tubes at regular intervals until incipient reduction -was noted. 
The wider ratio (1; 2) reported by Collins ct al, (3) may be due to their incubating tubes 
undisturbed, or to cnd*point differences. 

8 Beduetion time for resazurin represents the time taken to change to a full pink 
color; for methylene blue, the time required to decolorize at least 90 per cent of the 
column of milk. 
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Fig. 1. CojDparativo reduction times with resazurin and methylene blue foi 369 
market milks. 

therefore undertaken to shed some light on this and other points in connec¬ 
tion with these dye reduction tests. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The electrode vessels consisted <?£ 1" x 8" test tubes, closed with 3-hole 
rubber stoppers through which passed two spiral platinum electrodes and 
a tube containing saturated KCl. The latter was narrowed at the base and 
crimped onto asbestos fiber to prevent the rapid leakage of the solution. 
The top of the tube was flared to facilitate insertion of a KCl-agar bridge,* 
Six tubes were set up at one time, connections being made to a Beckman 
Model G vacuum tube potentiometer through a specially constructed 12-way 
switch. 

After autoclaving while filled with distilled water, the tubes were 
emptied and 2.5 ml. of dye solution"* added. Twenty-five ml. of milk were 
then introduced into each tube and the tubes set in a water-bath at 37° C. 
In general, half of the tubes were carefully inverted at hourly intervals, the 
remainder being disturbed as little as possible. 

Although at times marked variability characterized the readings from 

♦ This type of connection was devised and constructed by Mr. G. B. Landerkin, M.Sc., 
of this Division. 

s Kosazurin (EK 2106) to give a concentration of 1: 200,000 in milk. Methylene 
blue thiocyanate (Na. tl) to give a concentration of 1: 300,000 in milk. An equivalent 
quantity of sterile distilled water was added to control tubes. 
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duplicate electrodes, it was soon evident that the shape of curve for milk 
plujs resazurin differed from that for plain milk or milk plus methylene blue. 
The curves shown in figures 2 and 3 are representative of those from a wide 



Fifl. 2. Time-potential curves for milk, milk j)lns resazurin and milk plus methylene 
Muc at 37“ C. 



Fiq. 3. Time-potential curves for milk, milk plus resazurin and milk plus methylene 
blue at 37“^ C. 

variety of milks. It will be noted that the curve for milk plus resazurin 
shows a sharper initial drop in Eh than do those for milk plus methylene 
blue or plain milk. This drop is followed by a flattening of the curve, start¬ 
ing at a point near that at which the full pink color appears. Later the 
curve again declines, eventually reaching the same final Eh level as the 
others. 

This flattening of the curve after reaching the pink stage suggests that 
resazurin exerts a stronger poising action than does the older dye. Time- 
potential curves obtained with portions of the same lot of milk containing 
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one-half strength, full strength and double strength resazurin are shown in 
figure 4. (In this graph the scale of the X axis has been doubled in order 



Fig, 4, Influence of resazurin concentration upon tinio-potential curves nt 37^’ C. 

that differences may be more readily noted. The points at which the 
appearance of the pink color were noted are only approximations.) These 
curves indicate: 1, that the de|?ree of flattening of the curve is proportional 
to the dye concentration, and 2, that the double strength dye exerts a definite 
bacteriostatic influence. The latter is also borne out by the pH values at 6 J 
hours and by the Breed count of individual organisms made from a parallel 
set of tubes at the 3rd hour. 

Turning now to the influence of inversion upon the time-potcntial curve 
(figs. 2 and 5) it will be noted that it causes little or no change during the 



Fig. 5. Influence of mixing upon time-potential curves. 

first period when the curve is approximately horizontal. As the Eh drops, 
however, the effect of inversion becomes more pronounced. However, the 
Eh changes are of a transient nature and have little influence upon the 
general trend of the curve. On the other hand, dispersion of the cream 
layer and accompanying bacteria frequently results in much earlier reduc¬ 
tion of both resazurin and methylene blue (fig. 5). That this may be due to 
more active growth is indicated by the higher hydrogen ion concentration in 
mixed than in unmixed tubes at the end of the run (table 1). The data 
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TABLE 1 

Influence of hourly inversion of tubes upon final pH values* 


Date 

Hours in¬ 
cubated 
at 37“ 0. 

Plain milk 

Milk + moth, blue 

Milk + resazurin 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Nov. 22. 

H 

5.97 

5.51 

6.02 

5.68 

6.05 

5.80 

24. 

n 

5.85 

5.52 

6.00 

5.65 

6.00 

5.70 

25. 

lOi 

6.00 

5.81 

6.21 

6.00 


. 

Doc. 2. 


6.18 

6.00 

6.28 

6.10 

1 6.31 

6.18 


* Determined with glass electrode. 

A = Tubes incubated undisturbed. 

Tubes inverted hourly until incipient reduction noted. 


in table 1 indicate that at the concentrations employed, resazurin exerts a 
slightly greater bacteriostatic influence than does methylene blue. Experi¬ 
ence with several hundred samples of market milk has failed to reveal any 
undesirable effect attributable to inversion of tubes at intervals of 1 to 2 
hours during incubation. In passing, attention may be called to the unusu¬ 
ally low final Eh levels reached in certain samples (figs. 2 and 6). Some of 



Hours of 

Fio, 6. Influence of mixing upon time-potential curves. 

these were taken from a 3,000 lb. vat, others from the weigh-tank (indi¬ 
vidual shippers). 'Wilson (13) reports similar low levels in pure culture 
studies with Esch, eoli and A-STohcicter aefogenss, but we have seen none 
recorded for mixed milks. 

It is now generally realized that certain organisms show much less active 
reduction of potential than do the majority of bacteria (4, 5, 13). In at 
least one area, milks containing numerous thermoduric organisms have 
failed to reduce methylene blue within 8 hours when incubated undisturbed. 
In view of its higher Eh range, and of the earlier downward bend of the 
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curve, it seemed likely that resazurin should prove useful in detecting such 
milks. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. E. H. Parfitt, representative cultures of 
these thermoduric organisms have been tested out with both dyes in the ordi¬ 
nary reduction test as well as potentiometrically. Only a gradual decline 
in Eh has been observed even when the direct microscopic count at the start 
showed 5,000,000 individual bacteria per ml.^^ The color changes in the dye- 
milk mixtures are correspondingly gradual. There is usually partial reduc- 
tion of methylene blue by the time resazurin reaches the pink stage. How¬ 
ever, a trace of blue color remains in the body of the tube for some hours.' 
Data presented in table 2 suggests that if the pink stage of resazurin is 
taken as the end-point, this test will grade these milks somewhat more satis¬ 
factorily than will methylene blue. Since the optimum temperature for 
these organisms is below 37® C., growth is encouraged by preliminary incu¬ 
bation at 12.8° C. for 18 hours, as previously advocated (6), and the reduc¬ 
tion time significiintly shortened. 

Substitution of methylene blue thiocyanate for the chloride, and increase 
in dye concentration to 1; 300,000 have been recommended (12). The latter 
modifteation lengthens reduction time, Thornton and Sandin (12) reporting 
an increase of 30 minutes, Johns (7) 20 per cent and Prayer (3) 100 per 
cent increase. Although Thornton et al. (11) report reduction over the 
same approximate Eh range for both dye concentrations, our studies indi¬ 
cate that this lengthening of reduction time is diie to the increase in dye 
concentration, as suggested by Fay and Aikin (2). Despite the obvious 
difficulty of determining the exact potential at which decolorization occurs, 
we have invariably noted visual reduction at a dehnitely higher level with 
the weaker concentration. In several instances the average value from 
duplicate electrodes has been almost 200 mv. more positive. The points 
noted in figure 6 are fairly representative of a variety of milks we have 
studied potentiometrically. 

SUMMARY 

Resazurin reduces to the pink stage in approximately three-fourths of 
the time required for methylene blue to decolorize. Potentiometric studies 
indicate that this shortening of reduction time is mainly attributable to the 
change in shape of the time-potential curve when resazurin is present. 

Hourly inversion of tubes during incubation generally shortens the 
reduction time of good milks considerably. The incorporation of oxygen by 
this practice has little or no effect upon the time-potential curve during the 
early stages, and only transient effect later. 

6 This may be attributed to the slow growth rate at 37® C. When incubated at room 
temperature, growth is more rapid and the Eh curve shows a steeper decline. 

f With both dyes a narrow asone of fairly intense color may remain at the surface for 
hours after the resazurin pink stage has been reached. 



TABLE 2 

Comparison of resazurin and methylene blue in evaluating milks containing weakly reducing organisms 
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Eesazurin is more useful than methylene blue in detecting milks contain¬ 
ing large numbers of weakly reducing organisms. 

The lengthening of reduction time when the concentration of methylene 
blue is increased from 1: 700,000 to 1:300,000 appears to be attributable to 
a downward shift in the Eh zone at which the dye decolorizes. 
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EFFECT OF LACTIC ACID ON THE HYDKOLYSIS OF FAT IN 
CREAM BY PURE CULTURES OF LIPOLYTIC 
MICRO-ORGANISMS' 

E. L. FOUTS 

Dairy Department, Oklahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

It hii been rei>orted that the development of lactic acid in milk or cream 
lias a rr irrining influence on the growth of undesirable types of micro¬ 
organisms. To study this problem, sterilized cream was inoculated at ap¬ 
proximately the same time with a butter culture and a culture of a common 
lipolytic micro-organism. Lipolytic molds, yeasts and bacteria were used in 
these trials and included 0, laciis, Myc. lipolytica, Ach. lipolyticum, Ale, 
lipolyticiis and Ps. fluoreseens. After inoculation, the lots of cream were 
held at 21'^ C. The acidity and flavor of the cream and acid number of the 
fat were determined after 2, 4 and 6 days. 

After 6 days incubation at 21° C. (table 1) the fat in the sample inocu¬ 
lated only with the mold had an acid number of 40.4 w’hile the sample inocu¬ 
lated with butter culture organisms as well as 0. lactis had an acid number 
of 10.4. It is evident that the growth of butter culture organisms with the 
resultant formation of lactic acid inhibited the lipolytic activity of 0. lactis 
in cream. 

After 6 days incubation the sample containing onl}^ Myc. lipolytica had 
a fat acid number of 37.9 while the acid number of the fat in the sample 
inoculate<l with butter culture organisms as well as the yeast was 47.9. This 
indicates that the lactic organisms growing in the cream stimulated in¬ 
creased lipolytic action by the yeasts. 

After 6 days incubation, the acid numbers of the fat of cream inoculated 
with cultures of lipolytic bacteria, with and without butter cultures respec¬ 
tively, were as follows: Ach, lipolyticum 2.5 and 8.3; Ale. lipolyiicus 1.6 and 
2.5 and Ps. fluoreseens 2.5 and 4.4. All three spt^cies of lipolytic bacteria 
used in this study w'cre definitely inhibited in their activity by the growth of 
butter culture organisms. 

The question arose as to whether this inhibition wms simply the result of 
the formation of lactic acid in the cream or whether the j)resence of growing 
butter culture organisms might have exerted some influence on the oxygen 
demands or other growth needs of the lipolytic organisms. In order to de¬ 
termine this point, lactic acid was sterilized and added to sterilized cream in 
such amounts that samples of the same lot of cream w^ere obtained, varying 
in reaction from sweet in the check sample to very sour in the acidulated 
samples. These samples of cream were inoculated with various lipolytic 

Beceived for publication September 22, 1939. 

1 From a portion of a theais presented to the Graduate School of Iowa State College in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.D. degree. 
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TABLE 1 

Efcct of the groxoth of butter &uliure organisms in cream on the growth of 
lipolyi ic organ isms 


Dnys 

Butter culture added 

No butter culture added 

held at 

Per cent 

Acid 

Flavor 

Percent , 

Acid 

Flavor 

21" C. 

acidi ty 

number 

of cream 

acidity 

number 

of cream 

0. lactis 

2 

I 0.86 

10.0 

acid, rancid 

0.17 

1 12.5 1 

1 fruity 

4 

1 .81 

6.5 

acid, rancid 

.22 1 

24.8 1 

rancid, fruity 

6 

1 .77 

10.4 

acid, rancid 

.24 1 

1 40.4 

1 rancid, fruity 


Myc. Upolytica 


2 

.86 

2.7 

rancid 

.23 

8.8 

rancid 

4 

1.04 

20.1 

bitter, rancid 

.38 

20.1 

rancid, bitter 

C 

.98 

47.0 1 

bitter, rancid 

1 .38 

37.0 

rancid, bitter 


Ach, lipolyticum 


2 1 

1 .76 1 

1.3 1 

acid, old 

.26 

2.4 { 

old 

4 1 

1 .05 1 

2.1 

acid, old 

.31 

4.5 i 

acid, rancid 

6 1 

! .06 1 

2.5 1 

acid, old 

.37 

8.3 1 

rancid 


Ale, lipolytiens 


2 

.81 

.5 

acid 

1 .10 ! 

.8 

good 

4 

.87 

1.0 

acid 

1 .2.3 i 

2.4 

old 

6 

.88 1 

1.6 

acid 

! .23 1 

2.5 ! 

si. rancid 


P.S, fiuorescens 


2 

1 .88 

1.4 

acid, unclean 

.10 1 

1.4 

1 rancid 

4 

1 .92 

2.0 

acid, unclean 

.27 ( 

3.5 

I rancid, putrid 

6 

1 .96 

2.5 

acid, old 

,27 1 

4.4 

1 rancid, putrid 


micro-organisms. After incubating for 6 days at 21° C., tlu* samples wore 
churned and the acid numbers of the fat determined. As a check on the 
effect of the acid on the acid number of the fat, a series of acidulated but un¬ 
inoculated samples was held for the same period as t)ie inoculat(Ml samples 
and the acid numbers of the fat determined. 

As shown in table 2, the uninoculated cream ranged in titratable acidity 
from 0.18 per cent (cheek sample) to 2.08 per cent in t)io sample receiving 
the largest portion of added lactic acid. No differences were obseiwed in the 
acid numbers of the fat of this entire series of cream samples after incuba¬ 
tion. These data indicate that lactic acid, even in concentrations greater 
than normally formed in cream, did not cause an increase in the acid number 
of fat. 

0. lactis when inoculated into sweet or moderately sour cream increased 
the titratable acidity appreciably probably due to the liberation of acids 
from the fat. As the amount of added lactic acid was increased the action 
of the molds on the fat decreased. The samples of cream having titratable 
acidities of less than approximately 0.50 per cent when inoculated, showed 
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increases in titartable acidity due to the growth of tlie mold; samples hav¬ 
ing titratable acidities over approximately 0.50 per cent when inoculated, 
showed decreases. In general, the lower tlie titratabh* acidity of th(^ cream 
when inoculated with 0. laciis, the higher the acid miinber of the fat became, 
due to mold growth. From the data (table 2) it may be seen however that 
marked increases in the acid number of the fat were observed even when the 
mold w^as inoculated into cr(‘am having titratable acidities in (‘xcess of 1.0 
per cent. 

TABLE 2 


Effect of the addition of lactic acid on the growth of lipolytic micro-organisms in cream 


Lot 

Cream acid Il¬ 
ia fed—-not in¬ 
oculated 

Cream acidulated and incubated G days at 21 
after inoculation Avith 

C. 

0. tact is j 

M ycAipolytica 

1 Ach.lipolyticum 

JVr cent 
acidity 

j Acid 
j nuiiihor 
! of .fat 

I*or cent 
acidity 

Acid 1 
number j 
of fat 1 

I'cr cent i 
•u-idifv ■ i^umber 

1 

l*er cent 
acidity 

Acid 
number 
of fat 

I 

i 0.18 

; 0.5 

0.40 i 

2G.I 1 

O.GO ' ! 

o.-n 

11.3 

i> 

i .24 

. .7 

j .29 1 

39.G 

.40 ! 1 

.41 ! 

8.9 

j- 

: .41 

.5 

' .45 

15.8 

.52 27.8 

.49 

' 7.8 

4 

I .52 

J 

i .45 

18.4 

.GO ' 21.8 

..55 

7.8 

(5 

i .71 

.5 

.55 

14.0 

1 .74 21.4 ' 

.00 ' 

' 5.0 

0 . 

1 .97 

; .5 

.GO 

8.5 

i .85 13.7 ! 

.88 

0.4 

7 

i IM 

1 ,.5 

1 M 

4.7 

1.12 12.8 

1.30 

‘ 3.0 

8 ,, 

i 2.08 

! 

i .0 

i 1.34 i 

; 3.7 

' 1.72 1 3.1 ; 

2.17 

1 

i 

1 


Myc. lipohjtica when inoculated into samples (►f cream having varying 
acidities due to added lactic acid apparently grew luxuriantly even in the 
sainph*s having very high titratable acidities. In tahhi 2 it may be observed 
that a marked increase' in the acid number of the fat occurred when crcjam 
having an acidity of 2,08 per cent was inoculated Avith this organism. In the 
cream having acidities above approximately 0.70 per C(‘nt, the organisms 
apparently utilized the acid in their growth since decreases in titratable 
acidities were observed in these samples. 

Ach, Upolyiicum formed some acid when growing in cream and in some 
of the trials was able to hydi-olyze fat Avheii inoculated into cream having 
a titratable acidity of about 1.0 per cent (table 2) as is evidenced by 
increased acid numbers of the fat in these samples. 

The organisms studied were types which are commonly found in cream, 
and it seems that it is not safe to assume the undesirable types of organisms 
will be controlled in cream having high titratable acidity. It can readily be 
seen that any of the organisms studied might cause appreciable damage to 
the quality of cream even though it was sour. Lactic acid in cream in quan¬ 
tities greatly exceeding the amount normally produced by ordinary milk 
souring organisms, was definitely not a factor contributing to increased acid 
numbers in butterfat. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

1. 0. lactis and all of the species of bacteria studied were inhibited some¬ 
what hy the growth of butter culture organisms in cream; Myc. lipolytica 
showed increased growth in the presence of the butter culture organisms. 
Lipolysis, even in high acid cream, was extensive enough with all organisms 
investigated to be of importance in cream quality. 

2. 0, lactis, Myc, lipolytica and Ach, lipolyticum were definitely inhib¬ 
ited by the addition to cream of excessive amounts of lactic acid. However, 
they all grew well in cream containing sufficient added lactic acid to give a 
titratable acidity of approximately 1.0 per cent. The first two species caused 
lipolysis in cream with an acidity of 2.08 per cent. 

3. The addition of lactic acid to sterilized cream in amounts sufficient to 
increase the titratable acidity up to 2.08 per cent did not cause changes in 
the acid numbers of the fat after holding 6 days at 21® C. 



RELATION OP VOLATILE ACIDITY OF BUTTERFAT TO 
RANCIDITY^ 

E. L. FOUTS 

Dairy Dfipartvientj OTclahoma A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma 

In the trials reported in preceding papers the acid numbers of the fat of 
many samples of fresh cream were determined. Without exception the acid 
numbers of fresh fat were less than 1.0 and were usually between 0.5 and 
0.6. Volatile acidity determinations on these samples of fat invariably 
yi(*Ided such low values that no dependence could be placed on them because 
they were usually lower than the limit of error of the titration method 
employed. 

VOLATILE AND NON-VOLATILE ACIDITY RELATIONSHIPS IN THE FAT OF 
COMMERCIAL BUTTER SHOWING RANCIDITY 

Among the many samples of commercial butter examined there were a 
number which were rancid. Acid number and volatile acidity determina¬ 
tions were made on the fat of these samples. 

The data shown in table 1 reveal that the samples of commercial butter 
wliicJi wore described as rancid in some degree had acid numbers on the fat 
ranging from 1.3 to 14.0. Samples 1, 4 and 5 were described as rancid with 
acid numbers of 4.8, 5.6, and 5.8, respective!}’, w4nle samples 3 and 9 were de¬ 
scribed as slightly rancid and had acid numbers of 10.8 and 14.0, respec¬ 
tively. Sample 13 was very rancid and had an acid number of only 1.6 and 
sample 14 was rancid with an acid number of only 1.3. There was no correla¬ 
tion between the intensity of the rancid flavor and the acid number of the fat. 

Samples 1 to 12, inclusive, revealed relatively little variation in the vola¬ 
tile-non-volatile acid relationships of the fat acidity. The percentages of 
the total acid that were volatile ranged from 11.4 to 16.7. Samples 13 and 
14 had very low acid numbers and did not yif4d a sufficient cpiaiitity of 
volatile acidity to measure accurately by the method employed. 

The data show that little or no correlation existed between rancidity and 
acid number of the butterfat. In the data (table 1), it may be noted that 
the acid number of the fat and the pei'centage of th(‘ total acid that W'as 
volatile was not related directly to the intensity of the rancid odor. Wliile 
it is rather unsatisfactory to determine the degree of rancidity by organo¬ 
leptic tests, no other method exists which will detect the defect with equal 
reliability. Probably the agent responsible for tlie hydrolysis is an impor¬ 
tant factor in determining the degree of rancidity that will accompany a 
certain acid number on the fat. For example, in some experimental trials, 
Beceived for publication September 22, 1939. 

1 From a portion of a thesis presented to the Graduate School of Iowa State College 
in partial fulfillment of the requirements for the Ph.I). degree. 
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TABLE 1 


Volatile and nom-volatile acid relationships in the fat of commercial butter 
showing ranc^idify 


Sample 

Flavor 

Acid 

number 

Volatile 

acidity* 

Per cent of total acid 
in the fat 

Volatile 

Non-volatile 

1 

rancid 

4.8 

0.8 

16.7 

83.3 

2 

very rancid 

6.2 

1.0 

16.3 

83.9 

3 

si. rancid 

10.8 

1.55 

34.3 

85.7 

4 

rancid 

5.6 

.05 

11.6 

88.4 

5 

rancid 

5.8 

.95 

16.4 

83.6 

() 

si. rancid 

2.8 

.45 

16.3 

83.9 

7 

si. rancid 

3.2 

.45 

14.1 

85.9 

8 

rancid 

2.4 

.4 

16.7 

83.3 

9 

b 1. rancid 

14.0 

1.9 

13.6 

86.4 

10 

rancid 

4.8 1 

.55 

11.4 

88.6 

11 

rancid 

7.6 ' 

1.35 

15.1 

84.9 

12 

si. rancid i 

5.2 

.75 

14.4 i 

85.6 

13 

very rancid i 

3.6 

«-# 


. 

14 

rancid 

1.3 1 





* The volatile acidity values represent the milliliters of N/10 sodium hydroxide re¬ 
quired to neutralize the acid in 200 ml. of distillate when 10 gm. of fat were steam distilled. 
** Quantity too small to measure accurately. 


samples of butterfat on which 0. lactk had acted sliowed relativeJy hij^h 
acid numbers with no indication of rancid odor. It is possible, as has been 
suggested by Orla-Jeusen (6), that certain lipolytic molds are able to con¬ 
sume the volatile acids as rapidly as they are liberated from the fat yielding 
a fat with a relatively high acid number and yet showing no signs of 
rancidity. 

Hammer (4), Hunziker (5) and others have stated that the odor of 
rancid butter is due to the presence of some of the lower fatty acids particu¬ 
larly, butyric, caproic and caprylic. Grossfeld and Battay (3) reported that 
one part of butyric acid in 12,500 parts of a medium could be detected by 
sense of smell. Stark and Scheib (7) believed that amounts of butyric acid 
in rancid butter may be so small that though they can be detected in butter 
by tasting and smelling, they cannot be measured by ordinary chemical 
means. Since the acid numb(‘rs of some of the samples of good butter, as 
shown in a previous article, were very high and the acid numbers of some 
of the rancid samples shown in table 1 were low the agenci<\s responsible for 
rancidity must have exerted a selective action on certain of the glycerides 
of the fatty acids. Only the liigher acids must have accumulated in the good 
butter showing a high acid number on the fat. Conversely, in the rancid 
samples having very low acid numbers, a relatively large percentage of the 
total acid accumulated must have been volatile. From the data presented 
it is evident that no definite relationship existed between the quantity of 
acid liberated from the fat and the degree of rancidity present. 

The relationship between tlie volatile and non-volatile acidities of the fat 
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of samples 1 to 12 of Ihe rancid butter were comparatively uniform regard¬ 
less of the acid numbers of the fat which ranged from 2.4 to 14.0. Tlieiw* 
was no relationship between the degree of rancidity and the volatile acidity, 
that is. in general the slightly rancid samples had the same volatile-non-vola¬ 
tile acid relationship as did the rancid and very rancid samples. 

In conclusion, the percentages of tlie total acid in the fat that were vola¬ 
tile varied only slightly in the samples of rancid butter studied. There was 
no correlation between the percentages of the total acid in the fat that were 
volatile and the degree of raneidit 3 \ 

EFFECT OF THE GROWTH OF VAKlors LIPOLYTIC MICRO-ORGANISMS ON THE 
PERCENTAGES OF TOTAL ACID OF PAT THAT ARE VOLATILE AND 
NON-VOLATILE 

During a study of many cases of ranciditj^ in experimental butter caused 
by tlie growth of micro-organisms, an ex(*ellent opportuiiit}^ was afforded to 
obtain information e<nicerning the relationship between the volatile and 
non-volatile acidity in tlu; fat of rancid butt(‘r. Portions of sttTilized sweet 
cr(‘am were inoculated with the organisms to be studu*d. The cream was 
then incubated at 13® or 2P (\ for 0 daj’s. The acid numbers and the vola¬ 
tile acidities of the fat were determined in the usual manner and the per¬ 
centages of total acid that were volatile were calculated; the percentages of 
the total acid that were non-volatile w(*re obtained by diffcTence. Tlie four 
trials with each organism were purposely’ not run sinmltanooiisly and be¬ 
cause of the fact that cultures of different ages w(?re used and different in¬ 
cubation temperatures employed, the degree of fat h^^lrolj’sis in the trials 
was not uniform. The object was to dtderminc whetlnu* the organisms would 
h 3 "drol 3 'ze the fat into the same volatile-non-volatile acid relationship luidei* 
varying conditions of growth. 

The average pereentagt* of the acid that V'as volatilf’ in the four trials 
with 0. lactis was 1.9 (table 2). In otlier trials not report(‘d, slightly higlier 
values were obtained but none of them was over 5.0 per (‘cnt. With Mye. 
lipolyticd the percentage of total acid that was volatile was higher than with 
0. lacfis, the average being 8.4. All tlie species of baederia studied gave 
relativety high volatile acid values and were uniform in their volatile-non¬ 
volatile acid relationship. Four trials eaeJi with Ps. fldorcf^cvna, Ach. lipo- 
lyticum, and Ale. lipolytic us gave averages of 14.7, 11.5 and 11.2 per cent, 
respectively. 

There was a relativel 3 ^ close relationship between th(‘ volatile and non¬ 
volatile acid values in all the trials with an organism, regardless of age of 
culture used for inoculating the cream, incubation temperature or degree 
of h 3 ^drol 3 'sis as shown by the acid numbers. The different organisms varied 
considerably in the degree of hydrol 3 "sis produced, as well as in the per¬ 
centages of tlie total acids that were volatile and non-volatile. The 0. lactis 
culture, as has previously been shown, was actively lipolytic but the volatile 
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TABLE 2 

Volatile and non-volatile acidity relationships in Toutierfat produced by the growth of pure 
cultures of lipolytic micro-organisms in cream. Sterilized cream 
inoculated and hdd 6 days 


Trial 

Temperature 
of incubation 

Acid number 
of fat 

Volatile 

acidity* 

Per cent of total acid 
in the fat 

Volatile 

Non-volatile 

0. lactis • 

1 

33” C. 

18.6 

0.4.5 

2.4 

97.6 

2 

13” 

23.8 

.5 

2.1 

97.9 

3 

21° 

32.8 

.6 

1.8 

98.2 

4 

21° 

26.4 

.4 

1.6 

98.5 

Average 




1.9 


Myc. lipolyiica 

1 

1 13° 

9.9 

.9 j 

9.1 1 

90.9 

2 

13° 

12.0 

1.0 1 

8.3 1 

91.7 

3 

! 21° 

21.0 

1.7 

8.1 

91.9 

4 

21° 

16.8 

1.4 

8.3 ; 

91.7 

Average 




8.4 



Vs. fiuorescens 


1 

13° 

3.7 

.7 

18.9 

81.1 

o 

13° 

5.8 

.8 

13.8 

86.2 

3 

21° 

7.6 

1.0 1 

33.1 

86.9 

4 

21° 

6.5 

.85 

13.1 

86.9 

Average 




14.7 




Ach. 

lipolyiicnm 



1 

13° 

2.8 

.36 

32.5 

87.5 

2 

33° 

4.7 

.5 

10.6 

89.4 

3 

21° 

7.1 

, .8 

11.5 

88.5 

4 

21° 

8.3 

.95 

13.4 

88.6 

Average 




11.5 


Ale. Upolyticus 

1 

13° 

5.4 

.65 

12.0 

i 88.0 

o 

13° • 

8.7 

1.0 

11.5 

88.5 

3 

21° 

14.9 

1.6 

10.7 

89.3 

4 

21° 

12.8 

1.4 

10.9 

89.1 

Average 




11.2 



* See table 1. 


acidity of the fat on which it had acted was somewhat low as compared with 
all other organisms studied. This observation confirms the belief of Orla- 
Jensen (6) who suggested that the organism utilized in its metabolism, the 
volatile fatty acids liberated by its growth. 

For reasons previously cited the degree of hydrolysis caused by the same 
organism in different trials, as determined by acid numbers, %^aried some¬ 
what. With a few exceptions, all the trials with an organism gave volatile 
acid values that were quite uniform, regardless of the degree of hydrolysis. 
In the ease of 0. lacHs the acid numbers ranged from 18.6 to 32.8 but the vola- 
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tile acid percentages varied only from 1.5 to 2.4. With Myc, lipolytica the 
acid numbers ranged from 9.9 to 21.0 and the volatile acid percentages from 
8.1 to 9.1. With Ach. lijxjlytmtin the acid numbers varied from 2.8 to 8.3 and 
the volatile acid percentages from 10.6 to 12.5; other bacterial species pro¬ 
duced volatile acid values similar to those produced by Ach. lipolylicum. 
The organisms studied varied considerably in the relative percentages of 
the total acid liberated that wore volatile and non-volatile. In all trials.with 
the same organism however this relationship was comparatively uniform. 

One organism may have attacked the fat of cream in a somewhat differ¬ 
ent manner than another, or at least the end products of the metabolic proc¬ 
esses w(?re different. With 0. laefis only a relatively small percentage of the 
total acid was volatile after the mold liad grown while with all bacterial 
species studied a comparatively large percentage remained after growth. 
With all the bacterial .species studied about the same percentages of the total 
acid produced from the fat were volatile which in all cases were considerably 
higher than tliose produced by either Myc, lipolytica or 0. lactis, 

ABILITY OP VARIOUS LIPOLYTIC OROANISMS TO UTILIZE SALTS OF THE LOWER 
FATTY ACIDS AS THE SOLE SOURCE OP CARBON 

Both experimental and commercial rancid butter showed some variation 
in the volatile-non-volatile acid relationships of the fat. Various workers 
have .suggested that certain micro-organisms utilize mine of the lower vola¬ 
tile fatty acids in tlicir growth. In order to determine whether the organ¬ 
isms used in the previously reported experiments could grow in media in 
which a sodium or calcium salt of a single volatile fatty acid comprised the 
sole source of carbon, a series of such media were prepared following the 
general formula of Ayr(*s, ef al, (1). These media had the following com¬ 
position : 

sodium ammonijim phosphate . 2.0 gm. 

potassium chloride .1 gm. 

salt of fatty acid . 5.0 gm. 

distilled water . 1000 ml. 

The salts used were sodium and calcium butyrate^, calcium caproate and 
calcium caprylate. Forty ml. portions of each medium were placed in glass 
containers witli screw" caps and sterilized in the autoclave. The media were 
then inoculated with micro-organisms to he studied and incubated at 21^ C. 
After 7 days and also after 14 days of incubation, a complete series of the 
inoculated media w-ere treated as follow^s: 

The contents of each bottle were placed in a Kjeldahl flask containing 
225 ml. of distilled water. Five ml. of N/1 sulphuric aci<i were added to 
each flask to free any remaining fatty acid from the salt. Tlie flasks were 
then placed on tlie distilling apparatus and heated until 200 ml. of distillate 
were obtained. These distillates w-ere titrated against N/10 sodium hydrox- 
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ide, using phenolphtlialein as an indicator. Handled in an identical man¬ 
ner, uninoculated 40 ml. portions of each medium served as checks. It was 
assumed for comparative purposes that any decrease in the volatile acid 
obtained from a medium after growth of an organism, compared with the 
check, was due to utilization of the acid by the growing organisms. 

There was no apparent uniformity in the ability of different organisms 
to utilize the fatty acids (table 3). 0. lactis grew luxuriantly in the media 

TABLE 3 


Ability of certain lipolytic micro-organisms to utilhe the salts of the lower fatty acids as 

the sole source of carbon 



Sodium 
' butyrate 

Calcium 

butyrate 

Calcium 

caproate 

Calcium 

c.aprylate 

Organism 

Days of incubation at 2P C. 


^ 1 

14 

7 

14 

7 

14 

7 

14 

0, Ictcf u . 

3.4 

1.2 

3.7 

0.6 

6.9 

! 6.8 

1.1 

1 0.9 

Myc. lipolytica . 

32.1 

5.0 

11.3 

11.0 

5.2 

4.8 

3.3 

.3 

Ps. fluorescens .... 

12.5 

12.3 

33.0 

33.0 

4.7 

3.6 

2.0 

3.7 

Ach. Upolyticum.. 

36.2 

16.4 

17.0 

3711 

■7.2 

7.2 

2.2 I 

1.9 

Ale. Upolyticus . 

12.5 

9,4 

30.2 

8.3 

7.2 

7.2 

2.2 

1.5 

Check (no inocu¬ 









lation) . 

16.1 

36.2 

37.5 

17.3 

7.2 

7.2 

2.9 

2.9 


The values represent the milliliters of N/10 sodium hj'droxide required to ntuitralize 
the acid in 40 ml. of medium. The difference between the values given for an organism 
and the check sample (no inoculation) on the same medium repr(38ent8 the milliliters of 
N/10 acid utilized by the growing organism. 

containing sodium and calcium butyrate and lowered the volatih^ acid ob¬ 
tainable from the sodium butyrate i^iedium from 16.1 ml, (check) to 3.4 ml. 
after 7 days and to 1.2 ml. after 14 days. Almost completes disappearance of 
the butyric acid may be noted. Similar reductions were shown in the cal¬ 
cium butyrate and calcium caprylate media. In the calcium caproate 
medium some growth was evident but it was not nearly so luxuriant as in the 
other media. The data further substantiate earlier suggestions that 0. 
lactis is able to utilize volatile fatty acids. 

Myc. lipolytica grew in all the media but grew less luxuriantly than 0. 
lactis in the medium containing calcium butyrate, as determined by the 
titration values after 14 dayKS, the value for 0. lactis being 0.6 ml. and for 
Myc, lipolytica 11.0 ml. This organism showed greater growth after 14 days 
in the media containing the calcium salts of caproic and (*aprylic acids than 
did 0. lactis. Ps. fluorescens utilized all of the salts to some extent; Ach. lipo- 
lyiicum did not show appreciable growth in any of the media and conse¬ 
quently utilized very little of the fatty acids. Ale, Upolyticum utilized 
sodium and calcium butyrate but was unable to utilize the calcium salts of 
caproic and caprylic acids to any extent. 

The organisms studied varied greatly in ability to use the salts of the 
lower fatty acids as their sole source of carbon. The fact was established, 
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however, that some of the orj^aiiisms studied were definitely able to destroy, 
by their j^rowth, certain of the volatile fatty acids. Coolhass (2) showed 
that certain bacteria were abhi to ferm(*nt a large number of fatty acid salts. 
It is possible also that certain organisms may be able to act on the higher 
fatty acids in such a manner as to split off acetic acid causing iiKireased titra¬ 
tion values. It is therefore evident that the acid number of a fat is not an 
exact index of the d(*gree of hydrolysis of the fat. Another point to consider 
is that even though certain organisms utilized the lower fatty acids in syn¬ 
thetic media in which the fatty acids were the only source of carbon, tliis does 
not necessarily prove that they would utilize them when growing in cream 
or butter. Under different circumstances they might obtain their carbon 
from a more readily available source and h'ave tlu^ fats unhydrolyzed. 
These results establish the possibility of tin* utilization of the low(*r fatty 
acids by certain micro-organisms growing in cr(‘am. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLT^SIONS 

1. In samples of comm(*rcial unsalted butter showing widely varying 
degrees of rancidity, the percentages of the total acid in the fat that.w^re 
volatile varied only slightly; there was no close correlation between the per¬ 
centages of the total acid in the fat tliat w(‘re volatile and the degree of 
rancidity. 

2. The different organisms studied varied considerably in the percent¬ 
ages of the total fat acid tlujt were volatile and non-volatile. The average 
percentages of the total acid of the fat that was volatile in the trials with 0. 
laciis was with Myc. lipolylica, 8.4; with Ps, fluorcscens, 14.7; with Ach. 
lipolyiicumy 11.5 and with Ale, lipolyticus, 11.2. 

3. There was a relatively close relationship between the volatile and non¬ 
volatile acid values on the fat in all the trials with (‘ach organism, regardless 
of the age of the culture used for inoculating the cream, the incubation 
temperature or the degi^ee of fat liydrolysis. 

4. Certain lipolytic organisms grew well in media in which a sodium or 
calcium salt of butyric, caproic or caprylic acid was tlie sole source of car¬ 
bon; others grew little or not at all in these media. 

5. 0. laciia grc'w^ more luxuriantly in all of tlie syntlietic media than any 
of the other organisms investigatcMl. 
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HIGH-TBMPBEATURE (STBAM-INJECTION) PASTEURIZATION 
OF CREAM FOR BUTTERMAKING* 

W. M. BOBEBTS.a S. T. COULTEB and W. B. COMBS 
Dairy Division, Vnimenily of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota 

Pasteurizers especialJy designed to remove certain feed flavors from 
cream have been introduce<l recently by several manufacturers. All employ 
direct injection of steam into the cream for heating. By mixing the steam 
and cream under pressures above atmospheric it is possible to heat the cream 
to temperatures considerably above the normal boiling point. Rapid cool¬ 
ing is secured by evaporation brought about by drawing the heated cream 
into a chamber maintained below atmospheric pressure. Constituents of 
the cream volatile at temperatures below the boiling point of the cream are 
thus removed at least in part. 

Although claims have been made for equipment of this type relative to 
the destruction of micro-organisms, no published experimental evidence is 
available. McDowall (1) reported a considerably higher fat content in the 
buttermilk resulting from churning cream pasteurized in the Vacreator (a 
steam-injection, high-tenix)erature pasteurizer) than in the buttermilk from 
cream pasteurized in the ordinary flash pasteurizer. 

The work herein reported was undertaken to compare the results secured 
using one type of high-temperature, steam-injection pasteurizer with those 
using the standard vat pasteurizer. Factors studied included efficiency in 
bacterial destruction, effect on fat losses in the buttermilk, and flavor and 
keeping qualities of the butter. 

DESCRIPTION OF EQUIPMENT 

A small, high-temperature, steam-injection pasteurizer built by the C. E. 
Rogers Company of Detroit, Michigan, of the same design as commercial 
equipment sold by the same company was made available to the Dairy Divi¬ 
sion of the University of Minnesota. This equipment was used for the work 
concerning the fat content of the buttermilk. Due to the ease with which 
it could be vSterilized, the apparatus described by Coulter and Combs (2) 
was used for the work on bacterial destruction and flavor and keeping 
quality of the butter. This equipment was designed to operate on the same 
principle as the Rogers pasteurizer. As shown in figure 1, it consists essen¬ 
tially of a glass tube connected at one end by means of rubber tubing with 

Beceived for publication Soptember 27, 1939, 

1 Data here presented are taken from a thesis submitted to the faculty of the Gradu¬ 
ate School of the University of Minnesota by W. M. Roberts in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of M.S., 1938. Paper 1743 Scientific Journal Series, Min¬ 
nesota Agricultural Experiment Station. 

2 Dairy Industries Supplies Association fellow. 
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Fig. 1. Laboratorj' apparatus used for high temperature pasteurization. 


sources of cream and steam both under 50 to 60 pounds pressure, and at the 
other end by the same means to a flask upon which a partial vacuum can be 
drawn. 

The glass tube is 3 feet long and is made of standard 12-ram. 0. D. Pyrex 
tubing. The cream and steam enter the tube through the arms of a Y. 
Tubes drawn to a 3-mm. orifice are fitted into the arms of the Y in order to 
cause the cream and steam to meet as sprays. The rate of passage of the 
heated cream from the tube is regulated by a stopcock placed near the end 
opposite that at which the steam and cream enter. A thermometer is in¬ 
serted into the tube by means of a ground glass connection and is held in 
place by spring clips. Leaving the tube the cream enters a 6-liter Erlen- 
meyer flask through an opening about half way up the side of the flask. The 
vapors are drawn off and passed through a surface condenser and a partial 
vacuum maintained by means of a water aspirator. 

In operation steam under pressure is admitted to the tube and after flow 
is established the outflow is restricted by the stopcock until a temperature 
of at least 265° P. is reached. Cream under pressure is then admitted to 
the tube at such a rate as to maintain the temperature at 260° P. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Lots of both sweet and neutralized sour cream were divided into two 
parts. One was pasteurized at 260° P. flash by the high-temperature, steam- 
injection method, and the other by the standard vat process at 160° P. for 
30 minutes. Other factors were held as uniform as possible. 

The efficiency of pasteurization. Many of the bacteria which survive the 
normal pasteurization process are proteolytic in nature. These organisms 
are not known to be an important factor in the keeping quality of butter. 
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However, it is reasonable to believe that insofar as deterioration of butter 
due to bacterial causes is concerned, a more complete (‘limination of bacteria 
than is possible with the methods of pasteurization now in vogue is desirable. 
The data secured in comparing the efficiency of the vat and high-tempera¬ 
ture, steam-injection methods of pasteurization in bacterial destruction are 
shown in table 1. Plating one ml. of cream dirc^ct in the standard plate 

TABLE 1 

Efficiency of hiyh-icmpcrn(arc steam-in jeefion and vat pasteurization as indicated 
hy bacterial count vsiny standard plate method 


H ample No. 

Pasteurization 

temperature 

Before 

pasteurization 

After 

jiastourization 

Percentage 

killed 

Lot I—^Sweet froaiii Imtier 

per ml. 

per ml. 


1 . i 

2()0^’ F. 

253,000 

0 

100 

o i 

260^^ F. 

253,000 

0 

100 

3. 

200^" F. 

253,000 

0 

100 

4. 

200-^ F. 

253,000 

1 1 on (D)'' 

100- 

5. 

260'^ F. 

253,000 

1 1 on (D)* 

100- 

6. 

2(»0^' F. 

253,000 

i 0 

100 

7. 

100’ F., 30 min. i 

253,000 

! 19 

99.99 + 

8. 

lUO’ F., 30 min. ; 

253,000 

20 

99.99 + 

I.ol 11—Swi*ot cream butter 
i). ! 200^ F. 

92,000 

0 

100 

10. . 

200° F. i 

92,000 

0 

100 

11 . 

' 200° F. 

92,000 

0 

100 

12. 

1 200° F. 1 

1 92,000 * 

0 

100 

13 . 

100° F., 30 min, ! 

92,000 1 

8,500 

90.8 

14 . 

100° F., 30 min. I 

1 92,000 

11,200 

87.9 + 

Lot III- -Soul 
IB 

r cream butter ' 

200° F. > 

231,000,000 ! 

0 ' 

100 

2B 

260° F. 

231,000,000 i 

0 

100 

3B 

260° F. ; 

231,000,000 ; 

0 

100 

4B 

260° F. I 

231,000,000 i 

0 

100 

5B. 

260° F. 

231.000,000 

0 

100 

6B 

260° F. 

231.000,000 

0 

100 

7B 

160 ’ F., 30 min. ' 

231,000.000 

8,500 

99.99 + 

8B. j 

160° F., 30 rain, i 

231,00t),000 

7,800 

99.99 + 

Lot IV — Sou 
9B. 

I 

r cream butter j 

i 260° F. 

' 22,400,000 

0 

100 

lOB . 

260° F. 1 

1 22,400,000 

0 

100 

HB. 

260° F. 

1 22,400,000 

0 

100 

12B. 

260° F. 

i 22,400.000 

0 

100 

13B. 

160° F., 30 min. 

22,400,000 

22,400,000 

i 410 

99.99 + 

14B. 

160° F., 30 min. 

1 350 

99.99 + 


* (D)—plated 1 cc. direct. 


count, no bacterial growdh whatso(‘ver was secured in 18 of the 20 trials with 
cream pasteurized at 2fi0° F. flash and in the other trials only oiu^ colony 
developed. The results demonstrate a marked superiority in bacterial de¬ 
struction by this method of pasteurization. Similar results should be se¬ 
cured by pasteurizing cream at the same temperature in commercial equip¬ 
ment ; however, cream with a higher bacterial count may be expected due to 
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contamination following heating from contact with imperfectly sterilized 
equipment. 

Flavor and keeping quality of ike butter. The cream was churned in 
sterile, Dazey type, glass churns. The butter granules were washed with 
sterile water and the butter worked by hand under conditions as nearly 
aseptic as possible. One-half the churnings were salted to contain about 2 
per cent salt and the others left unsalted. The butters were scored while 
fresh and after storage at 40° F. for 2, 8 and 12 weeks. Samples were taken 
for a standard plate count just prior to each scoring. 

The average scores of the butters made from each lot of sweet cream are 
shown in table 2, and from each lot of neutralized sour cream in table 3. 

TABLE 2 


Average scores of hutter made from sweet cream pasteurized at 160^ F. for 
SO minutes and at S60^ F, flash 


Lot No. 

Pasteurization 


Score of butter 


temperature 

Fresh 

2 weeks 1 

1 month 

3 months 

I 

TJnsalted 

260° P. 

92 

i 

93 

93 

* 

Unsalted 

160° F., 30 mill. 

92 

93 

93 

* 

Salted 

260° F. 

92 

93 

93 

90 

Salted 

160° F., 30 min. 

92 

93 

93 

90 

II 

Unsalted 

260° F. i 

92.25 

91 i 

92.25 

92 

Unsalted 

160° F., 30 min. 

93 1 


« 

« 

Salted 

260° F. 

93 

93 

93 

90 

Salted 

160° F., 30 min. 

92.5 i 

1 93 

93 

90 


* Surface taint—^no scores. 


TABLE 3 


Average scores of butter made from neutralized sour cream pasteurized 
at 160^ F, for 30 minutes and at £60^ F, flash 


Lot No. 

Pasteurization 

1 8co/e of butter 

temperature 

Fresh 

2 weeks 

•1 mouth 

3 months 

I 

Unsalted 

260° F. 

90.67 

91.5 

90.0 

89.0 

Unsalted 

160° F., 30 min. 

90.0 

90.5 

90.0 

88.0 

Salted 

260° F. 

91.0 

91.18 

90.0 

88.0 

Salted 

160° F., 30 min. 

90.0 

91.0 

89.0 

87.0 

II 






Unsalted « 

260° F. 

90.75 

91.0 

90.0 

88.0 

Unsalted 

160° F., 30 min. 

91.0 

91.0 

90.0 

86.0 

Salted 

260° F. 

90.5 

91.0 

89.5 

88.0 

Salted 

160° F., 30 min. 

90.5 

90.0 

89.0 

86.0 


The method of pasteurization did not definitely affect either the initial score 
or the keeping quality of the butter. The butter made from the cream 
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pasteurized by the high-temperature, steam-injection method at 260° F. was 
uniformly criticized as having a slight cooked or custard-like flavor when 
fresh. This flavor was less apparent in the butter after storage. The 
butter judges were of the opinion that there was a less marked neutralizer 
and old cream flavor in the butters made from the neutralized sour cream 
pasteurized at 260° F. flash. This would be expected if any of the consti¬ 
tuents responsible for these flavors are volatile at a temperature below the 
boiling point of the cream, since the cream boils violently when released into 
the vacuum chamber of the high-temperature, steam-injection pasteurization 
equipment. Desirable flavors if volatile would also be partially removed. 
This factor was not demonstrated to be of importance in this work. 

The bacterial counts of the fresh and stored butters are shown in tables 4 
to 7. Despite a lower initial count in the unsalted butters made from the 


TABLE 4 

Bacterial count hy standard plate method of fresh and stored unsalted butter made from 
sweet cream pasteurised at SGO'^ F. flash, and at 160° F, for SO minutes 


Churning 

No. 

Pasteurization 

temperature 

Bacterial count of butter 

Fresh 

2 weeks 

8 weeks 

12 weeks 



per ml. 

per ml. 

per ml. 

per ml. 

1 . 

260® r. 

0 

192 

3,900 

25,600,000 

5 . 

i 260® F. 

1 

T.N.T.C.* 

T.N.T.C.* 

21,600,000 

6 . 

’ 260® F. 

•> 

0 

2,500 

4,600,000 

9. 

i 260® F. 

■ 0 

180 

1 1,680 , 

3,500,000 

10 . 

! 260® F. 

: 0 

4,200 

i 280 

290,000 


i 160® F., 30 min. 

i 

1,560 

T.N.T.C.* 

46,000,000 

n 

1 160® F., 30 min. 

350 

T.N.T.C.* 

680,000 

14,800,000 


* T.X.T.C.—Too numerous to count on highest dilution plated. 


TABLE 5 


Bacterial count by standard plate method of fresh and stored unsalted butter made from 
neutralised sour cream pasteurised at 260° F. flash and at 160° F. for SO minutes 


Churning 

No. 

Pasteurization 

temperature 

Bacterial count of butter 

Fresh 

1 Stored at 40® F. for 

2 weeks 

8 weeks 

12 weeks 



per ml. 

per ml. \ 

per ml. 

per ml. 

IB . 

260® F. 

0 

2,410 

175,000 

98,000 

2B . ’ 

260® F. 1 

0 

400 1 

89,000 

176,000 

3B . 

260® F. 1 

0 

80 1 

2 

25,000 

9B . 

260® F. 

1 

30,000 1 

310,000 

1,600,000 

lOB . 

260® F. I 

0 

20 1 

0 

1,000 

7B . 

360® F., 30 min. | 

1 1,570 

300,000 1 

239,000 

1,400,000 

13B . 

160® F., 30 min. 

50 

50 

610 

Lost 


cream pasteurized at 260° F. flash, the counts after storage were not signifi¬ 
cantly different than in the unsalted butters made from the vat-pasteurized 
cream. Bacteria multiply so rapidly in nnripened unsalted butter -when 
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TABLE 6 


Bacterial count hy standard idate method of fresh and stored salted butter made from 
sweet cream pasteurised at ^60^ F, flash and at 160° F, for SO minutes 


Churning 

No. 

Pasteurization 

temperature 

Bacterial count of butter 

Fresh 

Stored at 40° F. for 

2 weeks 

8 wf(^ks 

12 weeks 



per ml. 

per ml. 

2)rr ml. 

per ml. 

2. 

260° F. 

1 

0 

2 

200 

3. 

260° F. 

1 

6 

1 

300 

4. 

260° F. 

! 0 

4 

0 

100 

11. 

260° F. ! 

1 0 j 

10 

21 

0 

12. 

260° F. 

31 

10 

10 

5 

8. 

160° F., 30 min. 

6 

310 

»> 

1,400 

14. 

160° F., 30 min. 

260 

27,200 

490,000 

30,000 


Stored at 40° F. that a high count after storage is to be expected even with 
originally very low count butter. Even though cream can be rendered 
essentially sterile by high-temperature, steam-injection pasteurization, 
elimination of bacterial deterioration of unripencd imsalted butter made 
from such cream cannot be expected unless contamination after pasteuriza¬ 
tion can be prevented. 

The initial count of the salted butters churned from the cream flash- 
pasteurized at 260° P. also was lower than that of the butters from the vat- 
pasteurized cream. The inhibiting effect of salt on bacterial growth was 
evident as in no case was there an important increase in count during stor¬ 
age. Consequently, the lower initial count of the butters from the cream 
pasteurized at 260° F. although douljtless desirable, was not in this work a 
factor in the deterioration of the butter. Although the results might have 
been different if highly salt tolerant micro-organisms had been i)r(*sent, they 
are indicative at least of what might be expected under commercial condi¬ 
tions. 

TABLE 7 

Bacterial count by standard plate method of fresh and stored salted butter made from 

neutralised sour cream pasteurised at $60° F. flash and at 160° F. for 30 minutes 




Bacterial count of butter 


Pasteurization temperature 

Fresh 

Stored at 40° F. for 

2 weeks 

8 weeks 

12 weeks 

260° F. 

per ml, 

1 

per ml. 

4 

per ml. 

10 

per ml. 

2 

260° F. 

1 

1 

0 

0 

260° F. 

0 

1 

0 

0 

260° F. 

0 

10 

6 

4 

260° F. . 

0 

20 

1 

2 

160° F., 30 min. 

1,460 

290 

260 

34 

160° F., 30 min. . 

62 

90 

86 

23 
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Fat losses in buttermilk. Sweet cream and neutralized sour cream were* 
pasteurized at 260° P. flash, using the small Rogers high-tempcrature, steam- 
injection pasteurizer, and other portions of the same cream at 160° P. for 
30 minutes by the vat method. After pasteurization the cream in each cast* 
was cooled, held over night and churned at 50° P. in a 64-gallon capacity 
Disbrow churn. The percentage of fat churned which was lost in the buttei*- 
milk from the various churnings based on the Normal Butyl Alcohol and 
Mojonnier tests is shown in table 8. In every ease the fat lost in the butter- 


TABLE 8 

Per cent of fat loxi in Imttcrmilk churned from sweet and sour cream pasteurized at 
F. for 30 minutes and at ^00° F. flash 


Lot No. 

Pasteurization 
tempera f 11 re 

Fat test of buttermilk 

Per cent* of fat churned 
lo.st in buttermilk 

Butyl Al. 1 
test 

Mojonnier 

test 

Butyl Al. 
test 

Mojonnier 

test 


i 

1 

per ernl 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

Lot I 

: u](PF,, 

30 miii. 

' 0.46 

0.04 

0.93 

1.30 

i 2(50^’F.- 

- I 

0.84 

0.88 

1.95 

2.04 

Sour creawi 

, 280^^ IV 

~1I 

1.02 

1.10 

2.37 

2.70 

Lot II 

1(50^^ F., 

30 mill. 

0.9 

0.92 

1.65 

1.09 

! 2(iO^F.- 

- I 

1.0 

1.55 . 

3.14 

3.24 

Sour cream 

! 200'\F.- 

_I£ 

1 l.(i 

1.69 

3.35 

3.54 

Lot III 

Sour cream 

; 

30 min. 

O.o 

0.59 

0.91 

1.06 

: 2(50^ F.- 

- I 

i J.o 

0.90 

2.29 

2.20 

: 200" F.- 

-D 

! 1.1 

3.00 

2.59 

2.29 

Lot IV 

: 300" F., 

30 mill. 

0.0 

0.03 

0.78 

0.82 

1 200" F.- 

- I 

, 1.7 

1.01 

2.32 

2.19 

Sw'oet cream 

j 200" F.- 

-II 

1 1.6 : 

1.57 

2.18 

2.14 

Lot V 

' 160" F., 

30 min. 


0.54 

0.94 

1.01 

I 200" F.- 

- I 

! 1.5 

1.33 

4.57 

4.00 

Sweet cream 

200" F.- 

-II 

i 1.0 

1.44 

4.87 

4.39 


* In those calculations the weight of buttermilk was assumed as the -weight of cream 
minus 1.2 times the weight of fat. 


milk from the cream vat-pasteurized at 160° P. was much lower than that 
from the cream flash-pasteurized at 260° P. The difference in actual fat 
loss was greater than the fat percentages indicate since there was some dilu¬ 
tion of the high-temperature, steam-injection pasteurized cream with con¬ 
densed steam. A part of the water added to the cream in the form of steam 
is removed by evaporation in the vacuum chamber. Theoretically if the 
cream is cooled in the vacuum chamber to the same t(‘inperature at which it 
entered the pasteurizer there would be no dilution. Due to heat loss, how¬ 
ever, some dilution occurs unless the cream is heated in the vacuum chamber 
to effect further evaporation. The dilution which occurred in the present 
work was greater than would result with large commercial equipment and 
based on the reduction in fat percentage varied from 5 to 15 per cent except 
for one churning in which the dilution was 26 per cent and another in which 
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it was 62 per cent. The fat loss percentages shown in table 8 have been cor¬ 
rected to compensate for the dilution. It is evident from the data presented 
that higher fat losses in the buttermilk may be expected using the high- 
temperature, steam-injection type of pasteurizer. McDowall (1) has re¬ 
ported similar results with the Vaereator. McDowall attributed the in¬ 
creased fat loss with cream pasteurized in the Vaereator to decrease in the 
size of the fat globules. Since the steam and cream are mixed under high 
pressure and since the flow of the heated cream is retarded by a valve in 
order to build up the pressure, some reduction in the size of the fat globules 
is to be expected. Whether this is the sole factor involved in the greater 
loss of fat in churning cream so pasteurized remains to be proven. 

There is some evidence that the fat globule “membrane^' is altered to 
some extent by the high heat treatment to which the cream is subjected in 
the steam-injection, high-temperature pasteurizer. Buttermilk from the 
cream so pasteurized was observed to be much whiter in appearance than 
normal buttermilk. Tarassuk (3) found that the brownish tint of normal 
buttermilk was completely and irreversibly destroyed by heating the butter¬ 
milk to a temperature above 180-185° F. Palmer and Tarassuk (4) have 
pointed out that.the brownish tint of natural churned buttermilk is asso¬ 
ciated with the fat globule “membrane.” Tarassuk (3) presented some 
evidence which indicates that the constituent of the “membrane” respon¬ 
sible for the brownish tint of churned buttermilk is associated with the pro¬ 
tein of the fat globule “membrane.” 

There is no proof nor any intention to suggest that high heat treatment 
of cream influences its chumability, but if, as appears to be the case, pas¬ 
teurization at 260° F. in the high4emperature, steam-injection pasteurizer 
affects the fat globule “membrane,” the possibility that the chumability of 
the cream is influenced thereby merits consideration. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Cream which was essentially sterile as determined by the standard 
plate count was secured from either sweet or neutralized sour cream by 
pasteurization at 260° F., using a laboratory model high-temperature, steam- 
injection pasteurizer. 

2. Salted and unsalted butter churned from such cream although having 
a slight cooked flavor while fresh received the same flavor score as butter 
churned from different lots of the same cream vat-pasteurized at 160° F. 

3. Despite lower initial bacterial counts neither salted nor unsalted 
butter churned from cream pasteurized at 260° F. in the high-temperature, 
steam-injection pasteurizer kept better in storage at 40° F. than butter from 
different lots of the same cream vat-pasteurized at 160° F. 

4. The fat lost in the buttermilk was much greater in churning cream 
flash-pasteurized at 260° F. in a small commercial high-temperature, steam- 
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injection type pasteurizer, than in churning different lots of the same cream 
vat-pasteurized at 160° P. for 30 minutes. 

The authors wish to express thanks to the C. E. Rogers Company of 
Detroit, Michigan, for the loan of specially designed equipment used in these 
experiments. 
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OFFICIAL FLAVOR CRITICISMS OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 
JUDGED IN THE NATIONAL CONTEST 


G. M. TROUT, Ch., WILLIAM WHITE, P. A. DOWNS, 

M. J. MACK, AND E. L. FOUTS 
Committee on Judging Dairy rroducts, A.D.S.A. 

This analysis of the ofiScial flavor judf^ments of tlie samples of butter, 
cheese, milk and ice cream scored in the Students^ National Cont(!st in the 
Jiidjying of Dairy Products is made: 1, that coaches may ai)preciate more 
fnlly the flavors recurring most frequently in the veirious dairy products; 
2, that they may realize the association of or combination of flavors encoun¬ 
tered ; 3, that they may liave an understanding of the relationship between 
the flavor quality of the product and the number of criticisms made, and 4, 
that the student may gain encouragement from the fact that althougli many 
specific off flavors are p<issib]e in dairy products, relatively few ar(‘ actually 
encountered in the judging of normal salable dairy products. The period 
of th(^ study (‘Xtends from 1927, when ice cream was first introduced into the 
National (\uitest, to 1938, inclusive. During these twelve years, seven 
samp]<»s each of butter, cheese, milk and ice cream were judged per year. 

Prior to 1930, two or more official judges were sedected to place scores 
and criticisms on each product. Their services were not continued from 
year to year, although one judge may have served more than one year. B('- 
ginning in 1930, with few exceptions, the official criticisms have been placed 
on the sami)los by a selected judge for each product, and, beginning in 
1932, two coach’’ judges have assisted. If the three failed to agree in 
their judgment of the sample, that sample was not used in the contest. As 
noted in History and Development of the Students’ National Contest in 
the Judging of Dairy Products” (1) the official judges have been iMdained 
in the same capacity each year, but the same coach” judg(.‘s have not been 
used continuously from year to year. Conseciuently the flavor criticisms 
placed on the samples should represent as reliable a composite judgment as 
it is possible to obtain. However, it must be borne in mind that in many 
cases specific flavor samples were selected for use in the contest and there¬ 
fore the percentage distributions reported herein may not apply to commer¬ 
cial products as a whole. 

BUTTER 

A study of the official flavor criticisms of butter from 1927 to 1938, inclu¬ 
sive, shows that an average of 1.87 criticisms w^ere made per sample criti¬ 
cized, Sixty-seven, or 79.76 per cent, of the 84 tubs of butt(U‘ scor(‘d were 
criticized on flavor. 

The distribution of the off flavors in butter are presented graphically in 
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figure 1. The data show that 22.4 per cent of the flavor criticisms were *^old 
ci*eam*'; 15.2 per cent ‘^unclean’*; 13.6 per cent ‘‘coarse''; 11.2 per cent 



FLAVOR cmrtctskts of buttff 

Fio. 1. Distribution of official flavor criticisms of samples of butti^r judged in The 
Students* National Contest in the Judging of Dairy Products, 1927 to 193S, iudnsive. 

neutralizer"; 8.8 per cent ‘^acidy," and 8.8 per cent "burnt," "cooked" 
or "heated." These six flavors accounted for 80.0 per cent of all the flavor 
criticisms. The remaining 20 per cent was divided among * ‘ briny," " feed,'' 
"flat," "oily," "fishy," "storage," and "garlic" criticisms, with 4.8, 4.0, 
3.2, 3.2, 2.4,1.6 and 0.8 per cent, respectively. 

In the above classification some a.s.sociated flavor criticism.s were groupe<l. 
For example, "stale" and "cheesy" were grouped wdth "old cream," 
"bitter" with "neutralizer," "burnt" with "cooked," and so on. 

Inasmuch as an average of 1,87'criticisms per sample criticized was 
noted, several combinations of flavor criticism.s were made. Obviously, if 
but one criticism were used in the better grade of butter, then at lt‘ast three 
criticisms must have been used in the poorer grades in order to maintain 
such an average. Combinations frequently noted were "coarse," "acidy"; 
"old cream," "unclean"; "neutralizer," "old cream"; and "neutral¬ 
izer," "old cream," and "unclean," 

The butter was scored by L. S, Edwards and G, A. Gilbert in 1927 and 
1928; by L. S. Edwards and H. D. Reynolds in 1929; by H. D. Reynolds and 
0. A. Storvick in 1930; by H. D. Reynolds and L. 1). Reekie in 1931; by C. 
E. Eckles assisted by coaches E, S. Guthrie and R. E. Roberts in 1932; 
by C. L. Pier assisted by coaches L. C. Thomsen and P. H. Herzer in 1933; 
and the remaining five years 1934 to 1938 inclusive by L. S. Edwards as¬ 
sisted each year by two of tlie following coaches: M. Mortensen, R, E. Rob¬ 
erts, S. L. Tuckey, E. S. Guthrie, L. C. Thomsen, C. M. Mecham, N. E. 
Pabricius, E. 0. Herreid and S. T. Coulter. Thus the oflicial judging was 
done during the period of this study by six official judges and 11 coach 
judges (1). 
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CJEI£n3£B 

During the twelve-year period from 1927 to 1938, inclusive, 59.5 per 
cent of the samples of cheese used in the scoring contests were criticized for 
flavor by the oflicial judges. A study of the data shows that an average of 
1,38 flavor criticisms were made per clieese criticized. The distribution of 
those flavor criticisms is presented in figure 2. Of the many possible flavor 
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Fig. 2. Distribution of official flavor crilieisms of samples of cheese judged in The 
Students* Is'ational Contest in the Judging of Dairy Products, 1927 to 1938, inclusive. 

criticisms of cheese three seemed to command the major attention, namely, 
unclean,’* bitter” and ‘^acidy,” which were present 37.7, 23.2 and 18.8 
per cent respectivelj", a total of 79,7 per cent. The remaining 20.3 per cent 
of the flavors wa.s divided among eight other flavors, of which “fermented,” 
green,” “rancid,” and “flat” predominated. Such flavors as “moldy,” 
“cowy,” “feedy” and “weedy” were encountered but little in the oflicial 
samples. When only one flavor criticism was made on the sample, the criti¬ 
cism was generally “aeidy,” “bitter,” or “unclean.” If two criticisms 
were made then “unclean” with either “acidy” or “bitter” were generally 
us(jd. 

The cheese was judged in 1927 by G. N. Tobey and G. A. Gilbert; in 
1928 by G. N. Tobey, G. A. Gilbert, and L. H. Marlatt; in 1929 by II. L. 
Wilson and William White; in 1930 by II. L. Wilson and J. W. Moore; and 
in 1931 by H. L. Wilson and W, E. Ayres. Since 1931 the cheese has been 
judged by H. L. Wilson assisted eaeli year by two of tlie following coaches: 
W. H. Martin, E, P. Goss, P. A. Downs, G. M. Trout, P. W. Bennett, C. A. 
Jacobson, R. E. Roberts, S. T. Coulter, H. G. Lindquist, W. H, Sprole, S. L. 
Tuckey, L. C. Thomsen, and K. R. Renner. A total of seven oflicuil judges 
and thirteen coach judges have placed judgments on the cheese scored from 
1927 to 1938, inclusive (1). 
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MILK 

During the twelve-year period from 1927 to 1938, inclusive, 88.1 per 
cent of the milk samples used in the national contests were criticized on 
flavor by the official judges. For each sample criticized on flavor an average 
of 1.27 criticisms was given. The percentage distribution of the off flavors 
noted in the samples is shown in figure 3. ‘‘Peed^^ and “cooked/’ flavors 



cmumms or kt/Ltc 

Fig. 3. Distribution of official flavor criticisms of samples of milk judged in The 
Students’ National Contest in the Judging of Dairy Products, to 1038, inchisive. 

dominated the criticisms with 35.11 and 19.14 per cent respectively, a total 
of 54.25 per cent. Following this group came the “unclean,” “flat,” 
“cowy,” “onion” or “garlic” and “weedy” flavors, with 7.44, 6.38, 6.38, 
6.38 and 5.32 per cent, respectively, a*total of 31.90 per cent. The remain¬ 
ing 13.85 per cent was divided among “malty,” “cardboard,” “bitter,” 
“sour” and “salty” flavors. 

Combinations of flavors were not so readily noted in milk as in butter 
and cheese. When used, however, “feed” was usually one of the flavors 
given, the combinations being “feed,” “salty”; “feed,” “unclean”; 
“feed,” “cowy”; and so on. 

The milk was officially judged in 1927 by II. J. Posson; in 1928 by C. J. 
Babcock and R. W. Bell; in 1929 by C. J. Babcock and C. S. Lecte; in 1930 
by C. J. Babcock and Ernest Kelly; and in 1931 by C. J. Babcock and P. M. 
Grant. Since 1931 C. J. Babcock has been the official milk judge assisted 
each year by two of the following coaches; G. M. Trout, L. M. Thurston, L. 
H. Burgwald, H. G. Lindquist, E. 0. Anderson, S. T. Coulter, W. H. Martin, 
B. L. Pouts, P. H. Tracy, P. J, Doan, T. B. Harrison and I. A. Gould. A 
total of 18 different judges have placed official judgments on the milk from 
1927 to 1938, inclusive (1). 

ICB CREAM 

During the twelve-year period from 1927 to 1938, inclusive, 80.95 per 
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cent of the official ice cream samples in the contests were criticized on flavor. 
For each sample criticized on flavor an average of 2.04 criticisms were given. 
The percentage distribution of tlie flavor criticisms of ice cream during this 
period are shown in flgure 4. 



FLAVOR CRITICISMS OF ICC CREAM 

Fig. 4. Distribution of official flavor criticisms of samples of ice cream judged in The 
Studi'iits’ National Contest in the Judging of Dairy Products, 1927 to 1938, inclusive. 

Pour flavors, ‘^old ingredient,’’ ‘‘unnatural,” ‘‘condensed or cooked,” 
and ”lacks fine flavor” were noted in 23.02, 20.14, 17.2G, and 12.95 per cent 
of the samples, n*spectively, a total of 73.37 per cent. “Unclean” and “egg 
powder” ranked next in percentage incidence with 6.47 and 5.03 per cent, 
respectively. The remaining 15.13 per cent was about eijually divided 
among “lacks flavoring,” “metallic,” “neutralizer,” “too sweet,” “high 
acid” and “miscellaneous,” being 2,87, 2.87, 2.87, 2.15, 2.15 and 2.15 per 
cent, respectively. 

Combiuation.s of flavor criticisms were very frequent, as shown by tlu‘ 
fact that when a eriticizable flavor was noted an average of two criticisms 
was given to describe it. Combinations which seemed to recur most fre¬ 
quently were “old ingredient” and “unnatural” or “lacks fine flavor” and 
“unnatural.” Occasionally, another flavor criticism, “unclean,” or 
“cooked,” “condensed” or “dry milk,” was used also with the combina¬ 
tions of the two previously mentioned. 

During the pexuod of the study the ice cream samples were officially 
judged one year by H. P. Judkins; two years by W, H. E. Reid; one year by 
P. H. Tracy; two years by A. C. Dalilberg and A. D. Burke; and the remain¬ 
ing seven years by A. C. Dalilberg assisted by two of tlie following coaches: 
P. H. Tracy, R. W. Smith, C. A. Iverson, E. L; Pouts, W. H. Martin, J. H. 
Erb, F. H. Herzer, P. S. Lucas, L. R, Dowd, P. A. Downs, G. M. Trout, and 
N. E. Pabricius, a total of 17 different judges (1). 

SUMMARY 

A study of the official flavor criticisms of butter, cheese, milk, and ice 
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cream samples used in the Students' National Contest in the Judging of 
Dairy Products during the period 1927 to 1938, inclusive, shows that rela¬ 
tively few flavor criticisms are used by the oflScial judges, despite the rela¬ 
tively high percentage of samples criticised in that respect. 

Predominating flavor criticisms of hutier were “old cream," “nciitral- 


‘ unclean,' 


^burnt" and “acidy"; of cheesey “unclean/ 


“bitter" and “acidy"; of milk, “feed," “cooked" and “unclean"; and of 
icc creamy ^‘old ingredient," “unnatural" and “lacks fine flavor." With 
the possible exception of milk, two or more criticisms were used to describe 
the flavor of the lower scoring samples. 

The result of this study and analysis of trends in ofBcial flavor judg¬ 
ments is in no way intended as a guide to future scoring, but merely to 
classify and make available the flavor criticisms for those who may not have 
access to the oflScial scoring records. Inasmuch as the samples used were 
selected in many cases for a specific flavor, the percentages distribution 
reported herein may not necessarily apply to commercial prodticts as a 
whole. However, the flavor criticisms encountered in these studies appear 
to be representative of those encountered in the commercial products 
throughout the country. 
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THE USE OP ANNATTO AS A TRACER IN CREAM FOR MANUFAC¬ 
TURING PURPOSES AND ITS DETECTION* 

C. W. ENGLAND 

^faryland Agricultural Experiment Station, College Parle, Maryland 

AND 

N. E. YONGUE 

Health Department, Duttrwt of ('ohimbia 

Many muuicipalitios i)eriiiit the importation and sale of two grades of 
cream, namely, cream for fluid consumption wliich has been separated from 
milk produced under the requirements for the production of fluid milk, and 
cream for manufacturing purposes, produced under less stringent require¬ 
ments. Cream for manufacturing purposes usually contains 40 per cent 
butterfat and is often shipped from distant points. On most markets cream 
for manufacturing purposes can be purchased cheaper than cream produced 
for fluid sales. For economic r(*a&oii.s, some milk dealers may be tempted to 
obtain and use ercarn intended for manufacturing purposes for a part or all 
of their fluid sales. The use of manufacturing cream for fluid purposes not 
only constitutes a violation of a particular ordinance, but results in unfair 
competition between dealers and increases the surplus over fluid sales, thus 
reducing prices paid producers. 

The legal addition at the poiut of shiimient of a denaturing agent or 
tracer to cream for manufacturing inirposes would discourage the use of 
such cream for fluid purposes. Doan (3; reports tliat the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania requires the addition of sugar or salt to cream and milk from unin¬ 
spected sources going into the manufacture of ice cream and butter, respec¬ 
tively. 

Alkaline annatto (vegetable cheese color is sugg<*sted a,s a universal 
tracer for addition to milk or cream intended for manufacturing purposes. 
The addition of 2 ml. of annatto to 30 gallons of cream is recommended. 
Two ml. in 10 gallons is (‘quivahmt to 1 part in 18,027. This concentration 
of annatto does not cause any perceptible change in color nor any change in 
flavor of the cream. A slight difference in color can be noted only if exceed¬ 
ingly careful comparisons are made. Annatto is easy to add and its presence 
in cream can be readily detected. 

It is recommended that the annatto be added to the cream while in the 
pasteurizer. This method of addition permits thorough mixing and avoids 
the possibility of spilling annatto on the cans. Annatto may be added di¬ 
rectly to the cream in cans. Wlien added in this manner, considerable care 
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must be exercised to get exactly 2 ml. in each 10 gallons and to thoroughly 
agitate each can after the addition of the annatto, to insure proper mixing. 
Care should also be exercised to prevent spilling annatto on the cans, thus 
causing an untidy appearance. 

DETECTION OF ANNATTO 

A method for the detection of annatto in milk and cream is given in the 
A. 0. A. C., 4th Edition (4). This method has proven satisfactory on milk 
and on low testing cream. However, experimental work done at this station 
has shown this method is not satisfactory when applied to 40 per cent cream 
because of the high ratio of fat to casein. It was therefore necessary to 
devise a method for the detection of annatto in 40 per cent cream. 

METHOD 

Transfer 10 ml. of ethyl alcohol to a glass-stoppered flask, and add 10 ml. 
of the prepared cream sample. Shake vigorously for 20 seconds. Add 20 
ml. of aviation grade gasoline* (without lead). Shake vigorously for 20 
seconds. Add 0.5 ml. of formaldehyde and shake a few seconds. Transfer 
to a centrifuge tube and centrifuge in an unbeated machine for 30 minutes 
at the speed (or faster) recommended for the Babcock test. By means of a 
pipette withdraw the alcohol-serum layer and transfer it to a small heak(*r. 
A piece of rubber tubing attached to the pipette wdll p('rmit the optu'alor to 
hold the tube before the eyes and thus observe when all the serum has been 
drawn into the pipette. Fold a 4 cm. Wliatman No. 3 filter paper and place 
in a small (1 inch) funnel. Saturate the paper with NaOH immediately 
before use by placing 1 ml. of 5 per-cent NaOH in the filter allowing it to 
run through. Filter the solution through the prepared paper. Do not allow 
the filter to become empty ixntil filtration is complete, otherwise filtration 
will be slowed up by increased viscosity and by gumming of the filter. Open 
the paper and wash with a gentle stream of water. Dry the filter with or 
without heat. Treat paper with a few drops of a 10 per cent aqueous solu¬ 
tion of SnCla • 2 H 2 O (containing sufficient concentrated HGl to make the 
solution acid and a small amount of metallic tin to keep the solution re¬ 
duced). Dry the paper without heat and examine by transmitted light. 
The appearance of any pink coloration confirms the presence of annatto. 
The test requires two hours to complete and is sensitive to 1 part in 500,000. 

BXPEEIMENTAL AND DISCUSSION 

The cream used in this work contained 37 to 43 per cent fat. Ten sam¬ 
ples of annatto as supplied by 5 manufacturers were used. Since alkaline 
annatto dyes the casein in the cream, the essential problem was to extract 
the annatto and obtain it in concentrated solution. It was also necessary 

2 73 Octane was used in this work. 
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simultaneously to separate the fat to aid in breaking the emulsion, and to 
promote alcohol-serum separation. 

Extraction of fat and annatio. On standing, or after centrifuging, the 
mixture will consist of three separate layers. The gasoline merely extracts 
the fat from solution and with the fat rises to the top of the mixture. Tlie 
middle layer consists mostly of casein. The lower layer contains tlie alcohol, 
serum, and annatto if present. Obviously, annatto must not be soluble in 
the fat solvent, and fat must not be soluble in the annatto solvent. Fat sol¬ 
vents experimented wdtb included carbon disulphide?, benzene, xyh'ue, tetra 
chloroethane, carbon Pdrachloride, chloroform, acetone and pedroleurn ether. 
Annatto solvents (‘xperirnented with included ethyl, in(‘thyl, and tertiary 
butyl alcohols. Tlie solubility of annatto in a number of other alcohols was 
nil or slight. 

Formaldehyde. The use of formaldehyde is not neces.sary. It does, 
however, hard(;n the casein layer .sufficiently to prevent it from disintegrat¬ 
ing when inserting tlie jiipette and thus permits easi(*r removal of the 
alcohol-serum layer, 

SpeeA of centrifuging. If time is not a factor, centrifuging is not neces¬ 
sary. Definite separation will occur if the mixture is permitted to stand 8 
liours. "When separation is accomplished by gravity, the use of a separatory 
funnel is recommended to pinunit drawing olf the serum-alcohol layer. 
When testing cream, C(‘ntrifuging 30 minutes at Babcock speed is sufficient. 
Higher speeds can be used sHti.sfactorily and ar(* nece.ssary when testing 
highly stabilized ice cream mixes. 

Filtration. During filtration the fibers of the filter paper absorb the 
annatto. The absorptive i)owers of different papers vary. Twenty-four 
grades of pajier were used. Of lliese, Whatman No. 3 gave the best results. 
A 4 cm. paper is us(*d to concentrate the annatto within a relatively small 
area. When milk serum is made alkaline, its viscosity increases and it be¬ 
comes slightly adhesive. If tin? filter is permitted to become empty during 
filtration tin? sodium hydroxide in the paper tends to form an adhesive sub¬ 
stance with the serum and to clog the paper. For most rapid filtration it is 
recommended that the filter be not permitted to become empty. After -wash¬ 
ing any gummy material from the filter, the paper will be dyed a straw 
yellow, providing annatto is present in a eoiiceiitration greater than 1 part 
in 150,000. In greater dilutions there will be no apparent change in the 
color of the paper. 

Drying the filter. After washing, the filter paper may be permitted to 
dry or if desired may be dried by means of a liot plate. However, care must 
be taken to prevent scorching or charring. After treatment with stannous 
chloride a pink coloration may be observed immediately providing the con¬ 
centration of annatto was greater than 1 part in 250,000. When annatto is 
present in lower concentrations, it is necessary to dry the paper without heat 
and to examine it for traces of color by means of transmitted light. The 
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light source consisted of an ordinary 60 watt lamp placed 4 inches from a 3 
cm. hole cut in cardboard. The color, when present, becomes more apparent 
after 8 to 12 hours. 

Standardization of annatto. Attempts to determine a minimum stand¬ 
ard strength of annatto for use as a tracer in cream by comparisons with a 
standard color solution have not proven successful. Various annatto solu¬ 
tions were diluted in tenth normal sodium hydroxide to the same concentra¬ 
tion, and were compared in a Bausch and Lomb colorimeter. Some of the 
diluted solutions appeared identical, yet when the undiluted solutions were 
added to cream to make a concentration of 1 part in 500,000, it was not pos¬ 
sible to detect the i)resence of certain brands of annatto. Dilute annatto 
solutions which appeared identical on examination in the colorimeter were 
then examined in a photometer. When two matched dilute solutions pre¬ 
pared from the same annatto solution were compared, the photometer indi¬ 
cated they were identical. When any two matched dilute solutions prepared 
from different annatto solutions were compared, the photometer indicated 
they were nearly identical in some instances and widely different in other 
instances. These results indicate that the various annatto solutions used 
contained at least two different dyestuffs prescuit in different proportions. 
These different proportions, however, resulted in the same apparent color as 
determined in the colorimeter. It has also been shown by Barnicoat (1) 
by Carrie (2) that commercial annatto is a mixture of two or more dyestuffs 
and that the mixtures are not always in the same r(‘lative proportions. The 
substance producing positive results in the test outlined is probably the 
potassium salt of norbixin. 

It is recommended that standardization of annatto for use as a tracer in 
cream be based on its detection in cream by the method outlined, the annatto 
to be of such strength that its presence can be detected in 40 per cent cream 
when diluted with 40 per cent cream to 1 part in 500,000. One of the 10 
samples of annatto used could not be detected in cream when diluted with 
cream to 1 part in 500,000. 

When annatto is added to cream in the ratio of 2 ml. to each 10 gallons, 
then 10 gallons of such cream would have to be mixed with more than 260 
gallons of cream not containing annatto in order to produce a cream in 
which the annatto present could not be detected. The possibility of detect¬ 
ing annatto in cream in this extreme dilution would deter most '‘would-be*^ 
unethical milk dealers from using manufacturing cream for fluid sales. 

Quantitative determination of annatto. The qualitative test for annatto 
can be made roughly quantitative by a comparison of the color obtained on 
the filter paper with colors obtained from known concentrations. When 
annatto is present in concentrations greater than 1 part in 100,000 the prod¬ 
uct should be diluted with cream to produce a less brilliant color, and the 
dilution factor used in the calculation of concentration. Dilution to the 
limit of sensitivity can also be applied in determining concentration. 
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Effect of vai'ious factors on the test. The effect of length of time of 
storage, freezing, acid production, neutralization, beat, and homogenization 
on the sensitivity of the test were studied. 

Samples of cream containing various concentrations of annatto were 
treated as follows: 

(a) Stored for a period of 2 years at 0° and 29° F., respectively. 

(b) Permitted to sour until the per cent acid ranged from 0.10 to 0.80 
and pH ranged from 6.6 to 4.3. 

(c) Samples ranging in acidity from 0.11 to 0.80 per cent were neutral¬ 
ized to 0.10 per cent acid, using sodium se.squiearhonate. 

(d) Heated to 190° F. and held for 10 minutes. 

(e) Homogenized at 145° F. up to 4,000 lbs. pressure per square inch. 
The annatto was as readily detected in all samides treated as indicated 

as it was in freshly prepared samples containing the same concentrations of 
annatto. 

SUMMARY 

Annatto (vegetable cheese color) is recommended as a universal tracer 
for use in cream intended for manufacturing purposes. A test for the de¬ 
tection of annatto in cream has been devised. This test is based upon the 
simultaneous extraction of fat with gasoline and extraction of annatto with 
alcohol, removal of alcohol-serum by centrifuging, absorption of annatto by 
an alkaline filter, and coidirmation ■with stannous chloride. The .sensitivity 
of the test is not affected by length of time of storage, freezing, acid produc¬ 
tion, neutralization, heat, or homogenization. The test is sensitive to 1 part 
annatto in 500,000 parts of cream. 
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ADDENDA 

Regulations of the Health Department of the District of Columbia as 
approved by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia March 7, 1939, 
require the addition of 4 ml. of annatto to each 10 gallons of milk, cream or 
ice cream mix shipped into the District of Columbia to holders of Manufac¬ 
turer’s Permits. Proposals for changes are now before the commissioners 
to reduce the amount of annatto to 2 ml. for 40 per cent cream, 1 ml. for 20 
per cent cream, milk and ice cream mix. 
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MILK ENERGY YIELD AND THE CORRELATION BETWEEN PAT 
PERCENTAGE AND MILK YIELD 

W. L. GAINES 

Illinois Agrwultural Experiment Station, Urhana, Illinois 

There is a considerable literature on the correlation between fat percent-♦ 
age and milk yield and its meaning. Krizenecky (1) compiled the pub¬ 
lished results up to 1934 for various breeds of cattle in America and Europe, 
He gives the following summary for 58 sets of data: 



j Minim uin 

j Maximum 

Average 

Variability in milk yield, Vm. 

... 1 31.00 

1 31.73 

21.67 

Variability in fat percentage, Vf. 

.... 1 3.83 

12.69 : 

: 8.58 

Coefficient of correlation, Tm/ . 

. 1 -.016 

j — ..506 

- .199 


The values under minimum do not necessarily, or jjrobably, represent a 
single set of records; likewise under maximum. Krizenecky seems to feel 
that the average figures may b(^ taken as typical of the results as found in 
practice for the two variables, fat percentage and milk yield. 

The purpose of tlie present paper is to develop an estimate of the ex¬ 
pected value of Tmt on the basis of the theory that milk yield is invers(‘]y 
proportional to milk energy per unit milk, or railk-eii(‘rgy yield is indepen¬ 
dent of milk composition. It is necessary to use some approximations in 
this development. The purpose is not to develop a means of computing r 
but to develop a means of testing whether or not the constant energy theory 
holds good in data where the available figures are limited to the above sta¬ 
tistical (jonstants (plus mean fat i^ereentage, f). This, again, is not to be 
taken as a substitute for direct determination of the relation between fat 
percentage and milk-energy yield where the necessary observations are avail¬ 
able. It is a matter of connecting fat percentage^ with rnilk-energy yield 
where only the statistical constants, Vf, Vm, f and Tmt are given. To use 
Krizenecky average figures we shall have to assume a value for f but this 
does not detract too seriously in the outcome. 

MILK-ENERGY YIELD AND Tmt 

Milk energy per unit of milk may be estimated^ as directly proportional 
Heceived for publication September 19, 1939, 

1 The estimate of milk-energy yield is commonly made in terms of 4 per cent milk 
(FCM) by the formula rCMs:M(.4 4 .16f) or some modification of that formula (2, page 
405). Bearing on the accuracy of the estimate may be cited 107 observations (4-week 
periods, Holstein cows) by the Pennsylvania Institute of Animal Nutrition in which milk- 
energy yield was directly determined by calorimetry. The coefficient of correlation be¬ 
tween the determined calorie yield and FCM yield computed by the above formula from 
the directly determined milk and fat yields works out to be .997. The range in actual 
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to 2§ H- f. If we have a set of records of milk yield and fat percentage for a 
population of cows in which the trend of milk-energy yield is horizontal 
when plotted against fat percentage, rpcMf •= 0, the regression of milk yield on 
fat percentage is given by the equation, 


M- 


K 

2,4 i f 


( 1 ) 


in which K is a constant representing the average milk-energy yield of the 
particular population. Equation (1) when plotted gives a curved line as 
illustrated diagrainmatically in figure 1. Tlie slope of the line varies through¬ 
out its course according to the equation. 


df ■” (24 » f)'-* 

To the same set of records let us fit a straight line by the method of cor¬ 
relation. This straight line will cut the curved line of equation (1) some¬ 
what as shown in figure 1, and its slope, S, will be, 


S = rMf 
.dM. 




(3) 


The symbol, S, is used in jjlaee of equation (H) to avoid possible con¬ 

fusion with the of equation (2). 

The slope of the two lines will be equal at or near the mean fat pt‘reent- 
age. Let us say the slopes are equal at the mean fat percentage, then, from 
equations (2) and (3), 

(jf K 


~rMc = 




(4) 


^ __ 

In place of —^ we may write —rj, in which M is the mean milk yield of 

VmM 

K 

the particular population. As a close approximation we may say M ~ y;— 

24 -f f 

neglecting the small difference that exists as shown in figure 1. Substitut¬ 
ing in equation (4) and rearranging we have 

V,F 24 ff K 
K 

Note that K cancels ont. The relation is independent of the absolute value 
of K, or average level of milk-energy yield in the particular population. 
We have then the equation, 

V, r 

_ itTi _^ 

milk-eaorgy yield per cow per day is from 1700 to 39850 calories. Holstein cows may yield 
as high as 88000 calories per day by 4-we6k periods. If the range used covered 0 to 
88000 calories the coefficient of correlation would undoubtedly build itself up still closer 
to uni^. 
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as an approximate expression of the correlation between fat percentage and 
milk yield in any set of records in which milk-energy yield is independent of 
fat percentage, rpoMf^O. Conversely, if in a certain population the ob¬ 
served correlation between fat percentage and milk yield is substantially 
that given by equation (5), the constant energy theory holds good for that 
population.* 

This converse phase is of special interest because the published results of 
investigations on the correlation between fat percentage and milk yield often 
do not include a direct computation of the correlation between fat percent¬ 
age and milk-energy yield, or the original data in sufficient detail for a direct 
computation; but the statistical constants involved in equation (5) may be 
included. If application of equation (5) to these constants gives a larger 
negative value to Tmt than that found directly from the observations, it indi¬ 
cates a positive sign for rKCMf; while a smaller negative value indicates a 
negative sign for iVcMf- If the difference between the direct r^if and the 
TMf by equation (5) is small it is proof that r^cMf is of small magnitude. 

MILK-PROTEIN YIELD AND r^f 

The relation between milk-protein yield and milk-energy yield is so 
nearly one of direct proportionality (3) that it is probable milk-protein yield 
(M>uld be substituted for milk-energy yield in the above development. Per¬ 
haps milk-protein yield is representative of the mammary machinery operat¬ 
ing in the process of lactation, while milk-energy yield is representative of 
the work done by the lactating cow. The estimate of milk-protein yield 
from known milk and milk-fat yields is subject to greater error than is the 
similar estimate of milk-energy yield, and this, in the absence of direct pro¬ 
tein determinations, favors tlie use of milk eiiergj^ rather than milk protein. 


DISCUSSION 


Returning to Krizenecky^s summary of oH sets of records with respect to 
fat percentage and milk yield and the correlation between them, we find a 
range of rut from - .016 to - .506. At one extreme is a set of records in 
which fat percentage and milk jield are independent (I’Mf016) ; at the 
other extreme a set in which (perhaps) fat percentage and milk-fat yield are 
independent.® 


2 According to equation (5) we expect to find a larger negative value for Tm* in a 
population of high-testing cows (as tTerseys) than in a poj)ulation of low-testing cows (as 
Holstoins). Observed facts agree with this expectation. 


By a development similar to that of equation (5) we find iir- 


Vf 

Vr23+’f‘ 


The 


expected (on the constant enorgj’ theory) correlation betwo<m fat percentage and milk-fat 
yield is positive and smaller numerically than that betwecui fat pcrcoiitagc and milk yield, 
where Vir = and ?> 2}j. Observed facts agree with this ex]>ectytion. 

s If fat percentage and milk-fat yield are independent, r^t = 0, we find by approxima¬ 
tions similar to those of equation (5), -rj,, = Vt/V.M. Krizenecky does not give V, and 
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The average of the correlations is rnf = -.20. Applying equation (5) to 
the average figures (assuming f = 4) we find an expected correlation of 
rMf=-.24. Using the average figures the observed and expected correla¬ 
tions are in good enough agreement (- .20 vs. - .24) to say that, typically, 
the constant energy theory holds good. The range found in rMf indicates 
the typical relation, is subject to a good deal of disturbance in the various 
sets of records as observed. These disturbances are presumably of an arti¬ 
ficial nature, operating in either direction at random. 

Stated (somewhat theoretically) another way, the populations of rMf, 
rpf, and rpcMt each fall into a normal distribution curve; rMt with its mode at 
- .24; rpf, at + .16; rpcMf, at zero. 

As to the low value of rMf, - .2, equation (5) suggests that this is asso¬ 
ciated with the low ratio of variability in fat percentage to variability in 
milk yield. If we could eliminate the variability in milk yield due to factors 
other than composition of the milk and deal with a population of cows, 
embracing a wide range of fat percentage we might find Vf = VM and by 
equation (5) if f = 4, expect* to find rMf = -.6. 

The fact that the correlation between fat percentage and milk yield is low 
does not detract from its biological significance or warrant its neglect in a 
practical breeding philosophy,^ For biological purposes (nutrition, ge- 

Vm definitely for the particular set of records in which r^f = - .506 and we can only say 
(approximately) that Xvt = 0 in this set of records if Vj/Vm = .506. 

4 In an actual case (2, page 423) dealing with average records for several years 
(instead of annual records) of individual cows we find Vr/Vjj^.O (instead of .4 as usual 
in annual records) and tuf =~.44 (expected, rnt=-.36). The point is that, dealing with 
records, as between individual cows, on the basis of the average of several years has 
reduced variability in milk yield and has not changed variability in fat perc.eutage appre¬ 
ciably, as compared with single-year records. As expc^cted (on the constant-energy theory) 
we find a relatively large observed value for ruf. 

There is a limit a.t which equation (5) breaks down. For example, if Vr/VM = 2 
and r=4 equation (5) gives rMf = -1.2. Evidently the approximations fail us too badly 
at some point. However, experience with numerous actual sets of records in which r^f, 
rrr and Tvout are directly computed shows that equation (5) gives sensible results. Indeed, 
it serves as a rough check on the accuracy of the aritlimetic of the computations. 

5 An adequate discussion of the genetic and other biological implications of the corre¬ 
lations cannot be attempted here. The commonly low observed value of Tmt has given 
rise to the breeding philosophy that fat percentage and milk yield are independent. If 
such a philosophy were sound it would be very essential to breed cows giving milk of high 
fat percentage since, other things being equal, a 6-per-cent cow would yield as much niUk 
as a 3-per-cent cow and twice as much milk fat I Only in a strain giving milk of high 
fat percentage could we hope, under such a philosophy, to attain maximum yield of milk 
solids or milk energy. It is true, of course, that as between various cows the yields of 
milk and various milk constituents (milk, water, protein, fat, lactose, ash, solids, calories) 
are all highly correlated one with another. If we accomplish an increase in the yield 
of any one we almost inevitably accomplish an increase in the yield of each of the others. 

A particularly elusive feature of the relation between fat percentage and milk yield 
appears in dealing with the regression of fat percentage on milk yield. If rMf = -.2, 
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Fig, 1. Diagram in explanation of the derivation of equation (5). 

The abscissas represent fat percentage; the ordinates, milk yield. The stippling 
ropresents the area of a pojnilation, but it not intended to repri'sent density of population. 

The curved regression line has the equation, Mhtted to the individual 

records of the population by least sguarcs, K-FrM/.15 or K“: (20/3)FCM, the symbol, 

FCM, indicating the mean of the individual FCM yields of the population. M and FCM 
are reckoned in the .same unit of weight. All points on this curve have the same milk- 
energy value and lienee it is referred to as a constant energy curve. The theory that this 
curve represents the typical regression of milk vield on fat percentage, as between com¬ 
parable individual eow records, is referred to as the constant <'nerg> theory. Milk energy 
yield and PCM yield are used interchangeably, as justified in footnote 1. 

The straiglit regression line has the equation, M-a 1 fitted to the 

individual fat percentage milk yield points of the population by the method of correlation 
or least squares. The cuive of this equation, so fitted, must go thiough the means of fat 
percentage and milk yield, marked in the diagram by a cross. It frequently happens in 
actual cases that the linear regression cuts M=:0 below f “10. Obviously in such cases 
the linear regrossion will not hear extra[>olation to fr-10. This suggests that regression 
within the population limits of f may be curvilinear, after the order of the constant 
energy curve. 

The constant energy (*urve, cuts the mean milk yield at the weighted mean fat per¬ 
centage, 2Mf/2iM. The correlation or stimght line legiession cuts the mean milk yield 
at the unweighted fat percentage, ^f/n or f as symbolized. There is a small difference 
between the two averages ami accordingly the constant energy curve does not go through 
the cross in the diagram. 

In developing equation (5) it is assumed the two regression linos have the same slope 
at the unweighted raeau fat percentage. It is also assumed that milk yield by the equation 
of the constant-cnergj’’ curve at the unweighted mciin fat percentage is the same as the 
actual mean milk jield of tlie particular population, neglecting the existing small differ¬ 
ence, which amounts to less than .5 per cent of the mean milk yield. If these approxima¬ 
tions are accepted equation (5) follows rigorously. The converse follows, if somewhat loss 
rigorously at least with great assurance in natural data: if the correlation between fat 
percentage and milk yield in a particular population of records conforms to equation (5) 
the constant energy theory holds good for that population, that is rj,r-Mf = 0. 
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neties, etc.) we need a measure of milk yield which is independent of milk 
composition. Such a measure is afforded by milk-energy yield. It is not 
afforded by milk yield itself. It is not afforded by milk-fat yield. 

SUMMARY 

The theory that milk yield, so far as affected by fat percentage (or milk 
composition), is inversely proportional to milk energy per unit of milk (or 
milk-energy yield is independent of milk composition) is used to develop the 
expected coefficient of correlation between fat percentage and milk yield, 

Vf 7 

rMf. On this theory it develops that - rwr - ;;-where V is variability 

^ Vm 2i(H-f 

and f is mean fat percentage. For Vf/VM = .4 (the usual value as rMf 
has been generally derived) and f = 4 the formula gives Tmi = - .24. The low 
value of rMf found in practice is in keeping with the constant energy tlieory, 
and does not detract from its biological significance or warrant its neglect in 
a practical breeding philosophy. 
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af = .3 and om = 3000 pounds the regression coefficient is - .00002, that is, an increase of 
5000 pounds in milk yield is accompanied by 4 decrease of only .1 in fat percentage. This 
seems to be practically negligible. 

In the biological use of the convenient term **fat perc<mtage*^ it should always be 
held clearly in mind that fat percentage is a number expressing the average rate of milk- 
fat secretion, as a part, relative to the average rate of milk secretion as a wJiolc. 



BLOAT IN DAIRY CATTLE* 

T. M. OLSONi 

Dept, of Dairy Duahandryy South Dakota State College^ Brookings^ S. D, 

The danger from bloat has been an important deterr(*nt in pasturing 
legumes, especially alfalfa, red clover, and sweet clover. These legumes 
have proven excellent for grazing, where tiny can be established without 
too great an initial cost. The carrying capacity, palatability and effect on 
the flavor of milk of legumes have been favorable to their vise. However, the 
danger of losing animals from bloat has kept many farmers from pasturing 
legumes more generally than is practiced at present. 

Despite the fact that bloat, hoven or tympanitis has been recognized for 
a long time, very little experimental evidence is available as to the cause or 
of infallible preventive measures. A large number of preventive measures 
has been reported in the literature. These measures may prove successful 
in some communities under <‘ertain eondilions, while not effective under 
similar conditions in other communities. Even on adjoining farms the 
same preventive measures may not be evjually effective. Bloat may be prev¬ 
alent some years and show no evidence in others, for instance for sev¬ 
eral years no bloat was experienced with cows on experimental legume 
pastures at Soutli Dakota State College. The cows w’ere fed grain, and not 
allowed to go on the pastures w^hen hungry. This practice proved effective 
as a preventive measure against bloat for several years but in later years 
the COW’S bloated on both alfalfa and sweet clover pastures althovigh the 
management of the cow's liad not been changed. The same pasture plots 
were used and the c(nvs w’ere fed grain before turning on the pastures as in 
previous years. 

REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Bloat occurs more fre(iucntly on alfalfa and red clover than on sw-eet 
clover and according to some w^as not the same when diagnosed (1). Others 
have found that bloat may be caused by any kind of feed, such as spoiled 
silage, roots, etc. (2). When red clover is cut and fed as a soiling crop it 
reduces or eliminates the danger from bloat which attends its use as a pas¬ 
ture (3). The bloating of cattle from alfalfa in Argentina is not considered 
a very serious menace wdien rock salt is available at all times (4). Sheep 
are less likely to bloat on alfalfa which is mature than on young sueciihmt 
growth (5). Data from 431 farms whicli had pastured sweet clover for an 
average of nine years, with 9884 cattle, 15,721 head of sheep, reported bloat 

Received for publication September 25, 1989. 

* Journal Serios No. 127, South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. 

5 The writer is indebted to Allen Evans, and Leland Manley for conducting the gas 
analyses, and to Dr. G. C. Wallis for helpful suggestions in setting up the gas analyses 
apparatus. 
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occurred on 35 farms or nine per cent. The losses were no greater than 
might be expected from other causes. The losses were greater in irrigated 
and the more humid sections. Pew cases of bloat were reported from pas¬ 
turing the first year’s growth of sweet clover (6). A survey indicated that 
bloat on sweet clover was worse when the young growi;h from the second 
year sweet clover is soft and succulent (7). Welch, March and Tunnicliff 
(8) report the results of a survey on the occurrence of bloat in slieep and 
cattle pastured on s’weet clover. This report indicated tliat a thick luxuri¬ 
ant stand is more likely to produce cases of bloat than a scattered more 
stemmy growth. They found that cattlemen may expect a loss of less than 
1 per cent on sweet clover pasture, and sheepmen may expect a loss of about 
0.5 per cent. No particular system of managing the stock on the pasture 
seemed to have any influence on bloat occurrence. 

Viljoens (9) defines acute tympanitis or hoven, ^‘as an abnormal accumu¬ 
lation of gases in the large stomach producing great distention of the organ 
with subsequent paralysis of its walls.” The causes are: 1, Accumulation 
of gases naturally formed as the result of obstruction in the gullet; 2, exces¬ 
sive formation and accumulation of gases in the stomach owing to causes 
originating in the stomach itself—(a) food stuffs easily fermented, (b) too 
rapid and too large consumption of green food, (c) wet, wilted, lucerne or 
other green food. Veech (10) states that bloat or hoven in cows is due to 
succulent foods eaten under certain conditions which cause the formation of 
large quantities of gas in the rumen or paunch, and in consequence the 
swelling of the left flank. It is most often seen when cattle are turned 
hungry on to such succulent green feed as lucerne, clover, trefoil, etc., or 
when cattle gorge themselves on wet grasses or herbage. He found that 
some cattle seem to be more subject to bloat than others. Healy and Nutter 
(11) attribute bloating to the sugar in the blossoms of plants. Their 
analysis showed that red clover blossoms contained 3.6 per cent sugar, alfalfa 
blossoms 2.8 per cent, and white clover blossoms 2.4 per cent, whereas the 
leaves of clover and alfalfa contained less than 1 per cent of sugar. When 
the clover blossom were ground and mixed with distilled water and held at 
a temperature of 37° C. for 24 hours they found an active fermentation took 
place. At the end of this period 45 per cent of the volume of the original 
clover-blossom mass of carbon dioxide, had formed. Ohman (12) found 
that bloat was brought about by excessive ingestion of easily fermenting 
foods, e.g., clover, lucerne, peas, and quick growing cereal crops. Dixon 
(13, 14) states that, ‘‘acute bloating of ruminants, cattle particularly, may 
occur at any time from a variety of causes but most commonly through turn¬ 
ing hungry cattle on to luxuriant green feed, or on to herbage country, after 
heavy rains and when the young herbage is making rapid growth.” The 
editor of the “Queensland Journal” (15), in discussing bloat, attributes the 
cause to the filling of the paunch with gas, which causes paralyses of the 
muscles of the paunch, and inhibits peristalsis, which aids in belching or 
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expulsion of the gases from the stomach. He states, *‘It is possible that the 
cyanoglucoside content of the plant is a contributing factor to gas forma¬ 
tion.’^ ‘‘Hoard’s Dairyman” (16), in an editorial, asserts that bloat ap¬ 
pears more frequently in May and June and late fall, and that young ani¬ 
mals are more subject than old animals, cattle and sheep more susceptible 
than horses, and hungry animals more susceptible than well-fed animals. 
Legumes wet with dew or rain, or frostc^d or wilted arc likely to. produce 
bloat. Plants grown on poor soil and low in minerals, notably lime, may be a 
factor in causing bloat. The editorial asserts further that, “The embryonic 
cells of the rapidly growing shoots of legumes contain easily fermented 
material, which is an important factor in bloat. Cells in the leaves are 
largely embryonic in nature and can be quickly broken down. If h^gumes 
are covered with hoar frost the cell w'^alls are completely permeable. If eaten 
at that time, the enzyme balance is certain to be disturbed and the digestive 
action will start before the cell can reestablish its enzyme balance. The 
respiratory rate of this type of cell is very raj)id and respiration is accom¬ 
panied by the liberation of large quantities (»f carbonic acid gas.” Kephart 
(17) after making a wide survey summed up the situation of bloat as 
follow^s: 

1. Bloat is w^orse during May and June when the young growih from the 
second year sweet clover is soft and succulent. 

2. Bloating is more apt to occur between 4 and 7 p.m. 

3. Bloating is most apt to occur when animals are turned on pasture 
when hungry. Apparently they eat too greedily and the stomachs cannot 
take care of the large amount of material when it starts to ferment. 

4. Young cattle suffer more than old ones, probably because they don’t 
know when to stop eating. 

5. Bloating seems more likely to occur when animals do not have ready 
access to w^atcr, or do not have an adequate quantity of minerals. 

6. Cattle are principal suff(‘rers from bloat. 

7. Bloating seems to occur more frequently in some districts than others. 
This may be due to the lack of minerals in the soil. 

8. Bloating is to some extent an individual matter with animals. 

9. Bloating seems to occur more frequently in WTt years than in dry 
years, and when plants are covered wuth rain or dew . 

Schalk (18) used two fields of sweet clover and two fields of alfalfa. One 
field of each legume was equipped with a watering system with which the 
grass was well watered; the other was maintained under natural conditions 
of moisture. Comparable groups of animals w ere used on each type of 
pasture. 

Before the animals were turned on the pasture, they were subjected to a 
number of different environmental factors such as: 

1. Complete fill with dry feed in lot. 

2. Complete fill with ordinary pasture (mostly bluegrass). 
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3. Partial fill under conditions of 1 and 2 . 

4. Pasted in dry lot for 12 to 18 hours and with and without water, 

5. Fasted in dry lot for 12 to 18 hours and heavily salted. 

6 . Placed on pasture at different times of day, with heavy dew and 
following a rainfall. 

No perceptible excessive intra-ruminal fermentation was observed in the 
animals placed on either pastures, following any of these preparatory en¬ 
vironmental factors. Bloating does not appear to occur very frequently if 
cows are left on the pasture continually, so they never get very hungry. 
Other feeds in the pasture seem to reduce the danger of bloat. 

Hutyra, March and Maminger (19) state, ‘‘The composition of gases in 
the rumen differ according to the character of the fodder and the consequent 
nature of the fermentations. There is always a large amount of carbonic 
acid gas (50 to 80 per cent of the total gas) then sulphuretted hydrogen, 
nitrogen and oxygen, the two last derived from the swallowed air, although 
oxygen is also formed during fermentation.’’ Tappeiner (20) analyzed the 
gases from the rumen of an ox, two goats and a suckling lamb, and reported 
45 to 67 per cent CO 2 ; 31-34 per cent CH 4 ; 0.19-7.1 per cent O 2 ; 0.19-4.7 
per cent H 2 ; 1.9-15.2 per cent of N 2 . Langwitz ( 21 ) analyzed ox-rumen 
gas and found 4 per cent O 2 ; 2-19 per cent N 2 ; 40-50 per cent CO 2 for cab¬ 
bage leaf feeding, and 70-80 per cent for alfalfa, clover and grass; 16 per 
cent CH 4 for buckwheat and 34 per cent CH 4 after vetch feeding. Symons 
and Buswell (22) conducted methane fermentation on 45 substances, includ¬ 
ing carbohydrates, alcohols, acids, aldehydes, ketones, etc. It was concluded 
that the fermentation is an anaerobic oxidation reduction involving water 
and catalyzed by bacteria. The primary products are carbon dioxide and 
hydrogen, the two combining to form methane and water. Woodman (23), 
working in artificial media seeded with cultures of bacteria, has demon¬ 
strated the existence of two distinct anaerobic cellulose-fermenting organ¬ 
isms. The first breaks down cellulose to hydrogen and carbon dioxide, 
together with organic acids. The products of decomposition by the second 
type of organisms are metliane, carbon dioxide and organic acids. Popoff 
(24) demonstrated in 1875 that methane formation in ruminants was at¬ 
tributable to micro-organisms since ruminants digest cellulose in the absence 
of cytase. Barker (25) suggested that methane is always formed through 
a reduction of carbon dioxide. Boruff and Buswell (26) studied the produc¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide and methane from anaerobic fermentation of corn 
stalks and suggested the equation: 

CeHioOg H" H2O 3CO2 + 3CB4 

The fermentation reaction was one of reduction and oxidation involving 
the addition of H 2 O and forming carbon dioxide and hydrogen. Methane 
was formed by the combination of hydrogen with some of the carbon 
dioxide according to the equation: 
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4H2 { CO2 CH4 4 2H2O. 

Fisher, Tronz, Lieske, Rudolfe (27) state that mixtures of CO and H are 
transformed into CH 4 in the absence of air by the action of certain bacteria 
(Gram positive non-spore forming bacteria). 

Barker (28) in his quantitative study of methane fermentation, showed 
that the source of methane is always the reduction of carbon dioxide and 
that carbon dioxide results from the oxidation of alcohols. Christensen (29.) 
found that alcohols, methane, hydrogen and carbon dioxide and other prod¬ 
ucts are produced by the fermentation of C(;llulo.sie materials. Buswell, 
Boruff, Claire (30) state that methane can be produced by subjecting cellu¬ 
lose materials, such as corn stalks, cooked with a reagent such as lime-water 
to render it readily susceptible to bacterial action and then subjected to an 
anaerobic fermentation with bacteria such as are found in the sludge of 
sewage. Tappeiner (31) reported the production of 4.7 grams methane per 
100 grams of cellulose digested. Kellner (32) reported 3.17 grams methane 
per 100 grams of starch digested, 5.45 grams CH 4 per 100 grams straw pulp, 
429 grams CH* per 100 grams of mixed ration. Washburn and Brody (33) 
state, ‘'It is generally known that considerable anaerobic carbohydrate fer¬ 
mentation occurs in the rumen with methane and carbon dioxide as the prin¬ 
cipal end products.’* The intermediary reactions whereby these end 
products are formed are not clearly known. 

CoHioOr, 4 H2O CO2 + CH4 
C02 + 4H2~>CH4 4H20 

"Woodman and Stewart (34) assert that cellulose fermenting bacteria 
possess a dual mechanism whereby tliey first hydrolyze cellulose to glucose 
and then ferment the glucose to organic acids and gases. The gas-producing 
activities of the micro-organisms may be circumscribed by the resulting 
acidity of the rumen contents. Ritzman and Benedict (35) carried out ex¬ 
periments to determine the methane production of tlie horse, pig and goat. 
The pig produces no methane because he subsists largely on concentrates 
and tubers. The goat when fed on roughage produces about the same as the 
cow, and the horse produces about half as much. 

Dougherty (36) approached the problem of bloat from the angle of type 
of gas produced, rather than the quantity of gas production and the subse¬ 
quent intrariiminal pressure. He found that 50 mm. to 90 ram. above 
atmospheric pressure increased blood pressure, the heart beat, and caused 
dyspnea, but was not the direct cause of death. Intra-ruminal pressure 
did, however, increase the rate of absorption of carbon monoxide and carbon 
dioxide from the rumen. The rumen practically ceased all movements and 
eructation was inhibited. These symptoms were in evidence with very low 
concentrations of carbon monoxide in the rumen. Hydrogen sulphide was 
also found in traces in the rumen gas, by Dougherty. The hydrogen sul¬ 
phide appeared in greater concentrations in the liquid portion of the ingesta. 
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lujeetions of small, amounts of hydrogen sulphide into the rumen of sheep 
proved fatal without additional pressure. Experimental evidence according 
to Dougherty indicates that '‘the concentration and the rapidity of absorp¬ 
tion of the two toxic gases, carbon monoxide and hydrogen sulphide, from 
the stomach of ruminants lias an important bearing on the symptoms of 
bloat, and in some cases may be the cause of death.’’ 

McCandlish (37), in a survey among dairy farmers in Scotland, dis¬ 
cusses the factors which induce bloat, methods of prevention and treatment 
The discussion is similar to material already reviewed. He makes the asser¬ 
tion that “bloat appears to be most common on the heavier and better soils 
of the district.” He also states that “Good soils at fair elevation will gen¬ 
erally be found to be more closely associated with bloat, than similar soils at 
a lower level.” These conclusions are based on observations rather than 
experimental data. 

expebimkntal 

For a number of years gas from bloated cows has been collected with the 
thought of determining the kinds of gases and the percentage of each. It 

TABLE 1 

Summary of gas analyses 


No. of 
samples 

COj 

Ill.* 0, H, CO CsH, 

CH, 

Na 

9 

A. 

61.97 

Gas Analysis from Cows Bloated' on Sweet Clover 

0.12 3.60 0.31 0.44 0.09 15.30 

18.20 

6 

60.74 

B. Generated Gas from Sweet Clover Plants 
0.04 2.79 9.3,6 0.17 0.00 

0.14 

2ti.l8 

1 

C. Gas Analysis from Cows Bloated on Alfalfa 
59.80 0.00 ■ 3.61 0.05 0.05 0.00 

18.42 

18.07 

12 

53.49 

I). Generated Gas from Alfalfa Plants 

0.05 1.5.3 26.51 0.20 0.05 

0.05 

18.11 

7 

52.65 

E. Generated Gas from Sudan Grass Plants 
0.22 2.54 24.81 0.13 0.00 

0.00 

19.65 

5 

58.64 

E. Generated Gas from Sorghum Plants 

0.14 0.80 34.58 0.08 0.00 

0.08 

5.68 

2 

18.30 

G. Generated Gas from Corn Plants 

0.16 9.83 7.16 0.18 0.00 

0.00 

64.38 

1 

H. Generated Gas from Marsh or Lowland Grass 

25.20 0.35 0.93 14.35 0.58 0.00 0.00 

58.59 

1 

24.66 

I. Generated Gas from Brome Grass 

0.00 3.64 4.24 0.50 0,00 

0.00 

66.96 


* Ill.—Illuminants. 

was hoped that by ascertaiuing the kind of gases produced, some clue to the 
cause of bloat might be found. Samples of gas were collected from bloated 
cows by means of a long rubber tube, which was inserted into the gullet and 
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thence to the rnmen of the cow. Rubber gas bags and gas collecting tubes 
were used to collect and hold the gas until it was analyzed. The cows fought 
the insertion of the rubber stomach tube, and therefore some of the gas sam¬ 
ples collected by this method were more or less contaminated with air. At 
other times the rumen was so filled and the i)ressiire so great that particles 
of the macerated sweet clover or alfalfa were forced into the tube, necessi¬ 
tating withdi'awing the tube to force the materials out. 

Six samples of gas were secured from cow^s which had died from bloat. 
These samples were taken with a trocar and the gas collected in rubber gas 
bags. The gas secured in this manner was less contaminated with air than 
the samples of gas secured by means of the rubber tube inserted into the 
gullet. 

A number of samples of gas were secured from legumes and non-legume 
plants by fermentation in the laboratory. No difficulty with bloat was ex¬ 
perienced with non-legumes; however, it was thought advisable to ascertain 
the gas from these plants tor comparison with the gas from plants which 
were known to cause bloat. The plants were collected at different stages of 
maturity, as well as at dift'erent times of the day, to note if that had any 
effect on the amount or kind of gas produced. TIk^ materials were cut, and 
ground with a pestle and mortar, then put in a flask and 1000 cc. of distilled 
water added. The g('neratiug apparatus was placed in an incubator with 
the tcmiperature maintained at 37® C. When the gas container, which held 
a solution of 80 cc. of 3 per cent H 2 SOi and 20 grams of Na 2 S 04 w^as filled 
with gas the glass stoppers were firmly closed and the gas stored until ana¬ 
lyzed. The rate of generation of gas of the various plants was noted. 

The Orsat apparatus for the gas analysis was used and the method of 
procedure outliin^d in Technical Bulletin 320, Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Mines, was followed. A general view of the apparatus is shown 
on page 5 of the bulletin, therefore no attempt will be made to describe the 
apparatus used in the analyses. The method of procedure is also discussed 
completely in the bulletin, and therefore will not bo outlined herein. 

DISCUSSION 

One sample of gas was collected from a cow which had been grazing on 
bluegrass pasture. The cow's horns became fastened in a w^oven wire fence 
while she was being watered, which held her muzzle under the water. She 
undoubtedly was forced to take in considerable water before being released, 
and died immediately. The gas was taken direct from the rumen, imme¬ 
diately after the cow died. The analysis indicated 6812 per cent COo, 
17.20 per cent CH 4 , 12.73 per cent Nj, 1.80 per cent O 2 , 0.05 per cent CO, 
0.10 per cent illuminaiits. The analysis of the gas resulting from the con¬ 
ditions described above is similar to the gas analyzed from cows which 
bloated on sweet clover and alfalfa, yet the cow had been pasturing on a 
bluegrass pasture. The cause of death was not bloat, but according to the 
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attending veterinarian, the ingestion of large amoimts of water, and finally 
the filling of the lungs with water. 

The analysis of the gas from animals which were bloated, as well as those 
which had died from bloat, indicated a relatively high percentage of carbon 
dioxide and methane. There was no appreciable difference in the analysis 
of the gas samples taken with the stomach-tube and those taken by means of 
the trocar through the rumen wall. The difference obtained was probably 
due to the greater contamination from the air when tlie stomaeh-tube was 
used. 

According to the reported analyses in tables lA and 1C, there seems to 
be no significant difference in the analysis of the gas when cows bloat on 
sweet clover or alfalfa pastures. The number of samples of gas analyzed 
from alfalfa pasture is so limited that a definite conclusion on this point 
cannot be drawn. According to Farmers Bulletin 1653 bloat from sweet 
clover when diagnosed has turned out to be something entirely different 
than bloat from alfalfa, red clover or alsike. If this is true the difference 
does not appear to be in the kind of gas produced. 

The analysis of gases from sweet clover and alfalfa plants, generated 
under laboratory conditions, shown in tables IB and ID, are quite similar. 
These plants were gathered at different times of the day as well as at differ¬ 
ent times during the pasture season, Wlien the analysis of the gas obtained 
from bloated cows is compared with the analysis of gas secured from plants 
generated under laboratory conditions it is observed that the percentage of 
methane in the latter is practically negligible whereas the gas from bloated 
cows contains an appreciable percentage of methane. The analysis of gas 
from non-leguminous plants, which O’arely produce bloat in cows under 
normal conditions, indicate no methane, except in the case of sorghum shown 
in table IG. 

The presence of methane in the rumen of cattle when not bloated was 
demonstrated as early as 1875 (24). Other w’^orkers (20, 21, 25, 31, 32, 33) 
have demonstrated that methane is present in the rumen of cattle and that 
methane results from the fermentation of cellulose materials under ‘anaer¬ 
obic conditions (22, 23, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33, 34). 

Inasmuch as both carbon dioxide and methane are produced under nor¬ 
mal feeding conditions in the rumen of cattle, these gases in themselves are 
not the direct cause of death from bloat. The carbon dioxide and methane 
may be responsible for the excessive pressure sustained in the rumen and as 
a consequence the cessation of eructation, and the normal movements of the 
rumen. When the gases cannot be erueted they are absorbed. The absorp¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide and the small percentage of carbon monoxide in the 
rumen may prevent the hemoglobin of the blood from carrying oxygen. It 
is known that when carbon monoxide comes in contact with the blood by 
diffusion, it unites with the red pigment of the blood corpuscles, to form a 
relatively stable compound. 
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The analyses shown in tables IB, ID, IE, IP, 16, IH and II from both 
legumes and non-legumes under laboratory conditions show approximately 
the same percentage of carbon monoxide. Carbon monoxide is toxic to ani¬ 
mals (38). It would seem, therefore, that non-Ieguines should produce 
bloat as well as legumes. The fact that cattle rarely bloat on non-legumes 
under normal conditions, may be due to the lower intra-ruminal pressure 
when non-legumes are eaten. 

Dr. Dougherty in a personal letter to the writer states that in recent 
experimental work he has found traces of hydrogen sulphide, and this gas 
together with carbon monoxide in the rumen has an important influence on 
the symptoms of bloat, and in some cases may be the cause of death. 

According to McNally (38), hydrogen sulphide acts on all animals 
through all tissues, especially the lungs. It produces labored breathing, 
pains in the stomach and death by coma. Concentrations of hydrogen sul¬ 
phide above 0.1 per cent inspired air terminates in respiratory failure. In 
concentrations over 0.2 per cent breathing is paralyzed and asphyxia ensues. 

Lange’s ‘‘Handbook of Chemistry” states that “hydrogen sulphide in 
0.1-0.2 per cent by volume kills most animals in a very short time.” 

In the gas analyses heretofore reported, no effort was made to test for 
hydrogen sulphide in either the gas of bloated animals or in the gas gener¬ 
ated under specified laboratory conditions. Hydrogen sulphide r(*sults 
from the destruction of vegetable and animal matter; therefore, is probably 
present in the gas<*s normally excreted by animals. In the case of bloat it 
is possible that the hydrogen sulphide is absorbed directly from tlie rumen 
similarly to the other gases, when the intra-ruminal pressure reaches a point 
where rumen activity is inhibited. In view of the fact (38) that low con¬ 
centrations of hydrogen sulphide are fatal to animals, the absorption of it 
directly from the rumen may be a significant factor in the death of animals 
from bloat. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Analyses have been completed on gases from cows which have bloated 
from sweet clover and alfalfa. These gases were collected by inserting a 
stomach-tube into the gullet of the cows. The gases were collected in gas 
rubber bags, and in glass, and metal gas tubes. A number of samples of gas 
were collected from cows which had died from sw’eet clover and alfalfa bloat. 
These samples were collected directly from the rumen through the trocar 
cannula. 

2. Samples of gas were collected from legume and non-legume plants 
generated under laboratory conditions. These samples were analyzed for 
the same gases as the samples from bloated animals. 

3. No significant differences were indicated in the analyses of the gases 
from sweet clover and alfalfa plants. 

4. No significant differences were discernible in the analyses of the gases 
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from legume and non-legume plants generated under laboratory conditions, 
except in the per cent of carbon dioxide in the com plant, lowland and 
brome grasses. The small number of samples analysed may account for this 
difference. 

5. The significant difference in the analyses of the gases from bloated 
animals and those generated under laboratory conditions both from legume 
and non-legume plants, is in the methane content of the gas from bloated 
animals. The methane in tlie gas from bloated animals averaged about 17 
per cent, whereas most of the samples of the gas generated in the laboratory 
showed no methane, and those which did indicated a negligible percentage. 

6. Carbon monoxide, a toxic gas, was present in all the samples analyzed. 
No significant differences obtained in the per cent of carbon monoxide in the 
gas from different sources. 

7. The percentage of gases indicated by the analyses do not in themselves 
point to the cause of bloat, or the cause of death from bloat. It is possible 
that the rapid formation and absorption of gases when legumes are eaten is 
due to a series of factors none of which will cause bloat or death in them¬ 
selves. That is, it is known that carbon monoxide and hydrogen sulphide are 
highly toxic gases. These gases are produced nnder normal feeding condi¬ 
tions, in non-legumes as well as legumes yet are not fatal to the animal. The 
other gases present in the rumen gas are negative in their effect on the ani¬ 
mal, yet these gases may be responsible for inducing the conditions which 
make the toxic gases fatal by increasing the intra-ruminal pressure or 
inhibiting the normal functioning of the rumen. 
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ABSORPTIVE CAPACITY OP DIFFERENT MATERIALS 
ORDINARILY USED FOR BEDDING 
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Dairy Eushandry Department^ South Dakota State College, Brookings, S. D, 

Beceived for publication September 26,1939. 

Bedding is used to keep cows clean, comfortable, and to absorb the liquid 
excrement. It is important, therefore, for the dairy farmer to know which 
materials meet these requirements at the lowest cost. 

In the grain-producing sections of the United States, the cereal straws 
provide most of the bedding used, with shredded or cut corn stover added in 
the corn belt region. Shavings and sawdust are used in sections of the coun¬ 
try where these are available at reasonable prices and where the cereal 
straws are high-priced and scarce. In many of the European countries such 
materials as peat, peat moss, and dried leaves are used. The latter products 
are seldom used in this country for bedding because of their scarcity and 
relatively higher price. The hulls of the cereals and buckwheat as well as 
the straws of buckwheat and flax are used as bedding in areas where these 
plants are grown on a commercial scale. 

There is probably little difi’erence in the ‘^comfort effectof the several 
materials used for bedding. If sufficient bedding is used any of the mate¬ 
rials given will provide adequate comfort and protect the animals from 
cement surfaces (;r other materials which might be used for floors in stalls 
or stanchions. 

The important consideration in beddings, therefore, is their absorptive 
capacity. Beddings which absorb the liquid excrement are an important 
factor in keeping the cows clean as well as conserving the urine, which con¬ 
stitutes an important part of the manorial value of the total excrement 
from livestock. 

DISCUSSION 

According to the Pennsylvania Experiment Station, the urine contains 
about half the nitrogen and three-fourths of the potash of the fertility ele¬ 
ments of the manure. 

Michigan circular 25 gives the following amounts of excrements voided 
daily by cows and the fertilizing elements contained therein : 


Amount of excrement voided per day of 24 hours (1) 


Solid excrements 

Liquid excrements 

Total excrements 

tbs. 

lbs. 

tbs. 


49 

19 

68 
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Fertilizing elements in the excrement 



Nitrogen 

Pliosphoric acid 

Potasli 


per cent 

1 

per cent I 

per cent 

Solid excrement . 

0.43 

0.12 


Urine .. 

1.05 

trace 

\ 0.36 


The daily amount and composition of solid and liquid excrement {t) 
voided hy mature animals 



Pounds per animal 

Nitrogen 

Phosphorus 

Potassium 


Solid 1 Liquid 

Solid 1 Liquid 

Solid 1 Liquid 

Solid 1 Liquid 


1 

per cent 

per cent 

per oen* 

Cattle 

52.0 j 19.4 

3.24 1 0.95 

0.090 1 0.012 

0.124 1 0.79 


Work from the South Dakota Station (3) indiacted the following 
amounts of solid and liquid excrements voided by lactating cows. 


Average daily amount of solid and liquid excrement 
(Average of 4 cows for 20 days) 


Solid 

Liquid 

grams daily 

grams daily 

17,823.30 

9072.2 

(approx, 39.3 lbs.) 

(approx. 20.1 lbs.) 


The above cows were receiving a balanced ration of alfalfa hay and 
medium ground oats. 

These data together with those given above, indicate the importance of 
conserving the liquid excrement if the farmer is to realize the inanurial value 
from the animals maintained. 

It is apparent that the manurial value of the excrement varies in amount 
and in its chemical constituents depending on the kinds of feed, the age and 
kind of animal fed. Young growing animals take more nutrients out of the 
feed to build bones and tissues than mature animals. A lactating cow uses 
considerable of the elements in the feed to produce milk. A mature animal 
which is not producing, or using nutrients in production, voids in the excre¬ 
ment a smaller percentage of the chemical elements in the feeds consumed 
than animals which are immature and producing. 

Regardless of the varymg value of the liquid excrement from cows, its 
value is important enough in maintaining the fertility of the farm to con¬ 
serve it as well as is practically possible. 

ABSORPTIVE POWER OP BEDDING MATERIALS 

In five trials at the South Dakota Station (3) ten pounds whole and 
chopped oat, wheat and rye straws, pine'shavings and sawdust were placed 
in a beet-pulp sack. ^ The sacks were placed in a barrel containing sufficient 
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urine to completely submerge the material. Weights were placed on the 
sacks to assure complete covering by the urine. The sack with the material 
was allowed to soak for about two hours, and then suspended and allowed 
to drain until dripping ceased (usually from two to three hours). The 
materials in each sack was tlien emptied into a tub and weighed. 

The same procedure was followed in which the bedding materials were 
submerged in well-water to note differencs, if any, in the absorptive capaci¬ 
ties of the two liquids. The following tables indicates the results: 


Urine absorbed by ten pounds of bedding* 


Oat straw j 

Rye straw 

Wheat straw 

Shavings 

!_ 

Sawdust 

Whole 1 

1 Cut 

Whole 1 

Out ! 

"Whole 

1 Cut 

lbs. 1 

37.0.5 1 

1 lbs. ! 

1 39.02 

i Jbf. 1 
16.43 1 

Ihs. 

15.88 

I m. 
17.20 

1 lbs. 

1 lll.OO 

i lbs. 1 

1 12.10 1 

1 lbs. 
23.28 


* Average of six trials. 


Water absorbed by ten pounds of bedding* 


Oat straw 

1 Rye straw 

' . _ .. . 1 

1 Wheat straw 

1 _ 

1 

Shavings ’ 

1 

1 Sawdust 

Whole 

1 Cut 

Whole 1 

1 Cut 

Whole 1 

1 Out 

00 

C.5 

1 

1 lbs. 

1 19.37 

lbs. 1 
1 17.0 1 

1 7b.v. 

1 17.23 

lbs. 
i 18.73 

lbs. 

18.30 

lbs. 

11.16 

lbs. 

22.40 


* Average of tlirce trials. 


These data would seem to indicate there is little if any difference in the 
absorptive capacity of the cereal straws. The slight differences which are 
indicated by the data may be duf‘ to other factors, such as the moisture con¬ 
tent of the straws used. Although the straws used appeared to be dry, it is 
possible that there might have been a slight difference in the moisture con¬ 
tent. Moisture determinations were not made on the straws. The various 
trials were carried on over a period of several weeks. During this time the 
building in which tlie straws were soaked and allowed to drain was heated 
by a furnace and the humidity of the air might have varied enough to 
account for the differences in weight. 

There seems to be no appreciable absorptive difference in whole and cut 
cereal straws. Inasmuch as straws are usually cut in order to make them go 
further, this would seem to be an erroneous idea. Inasmuch as the absorp¬ 
tive capacity is the important criterion on the amount of bedding to use, the 
cut straw would not go any further than whole straw so far as the amount 
of urine absorbed in concerned. 

Another fallacy is that shavings will absorb more liquid than straws. 
These data do not indicate so. The shavings were mixed shavings and were 
dry, having been stored in the loft of the hay barn for several years. 
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The sawdust was principally from soft-wood, and drier than most saw¬ 
dust used for bedding. It was secured from the local carpenter shop and 
had not been exposed to moisture. 

The data showed no appreciable difference between the amount of urine 
and well-water absorbed by the cut a.nd whole cereal straws, sawdust and 
shavings. 

The work at Maryland (4) indicates a somewhat higher absorptive 
capacity than the data from the South Dakota Station excepting for sawdust 
which the author explained was due to the fact that the sawdust was very 
high in moisture. The trials were, however, conducted in a different man¬ 
ner, which may account for a part of the difference. 


Water dhsorhed per pound of bedding of different materials (4) 



Wheat straw 

1 

Cut Btover 

---- 

Shavings | Sawdust 


Whole 1 Cut j 

1 

lbs. 

lbs. lbs. 

lis. Ibt. 

2.5 

2.0 2.0 

2.2 0.8 


On basis of ten pounds, comparable to worh at S.D. station 
25 I 20.0 I 20.0 I 22 | 8.0 


Whisenhand (5) reports a trial in which five to seven pounds of different 
bedding materials were soaked in water for twelve hours, suspended in a 
room in the barn until dripping had ceased, and weighed after five and 
twenty-four hours. The following table indicates the results of the trial : 


Materials 

Water by 100 
pounds of the 
material after 

24 hours 

Eelativo hold¬ 
ing power 
after 24 hours 


lbs. 

i 

Whole oat straw. 

240 

100 

Cut oat straw . j 

244 { 

97.6 

Wheat straw .;. 

210 I 

84.0 

Mixed shavings, Chicago carload . 

119 ; 

47.6 

Mixed shavings, from local planing mill. 

1.30 1 

52.0 

Mixed sawdust, from local planing miU . 

160 ; 

64.0 

Fine dry, white pine shavings . 

185 

} 74.0 


These data indicate a somewhat higher absorptive capacity for wheat and 
oat straws both whole and cut. The mixed shavings data check very well 
with the South Dakota results. These trials were conducted similarly to the 
South Dakota Experiment. Station trials except for length of draining and 
soaking time. 

Herbert (6) reports the following absorptive capacities of litter: 
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Water retained "by 100 Teg, of material after 24 hours 


Kinds of material 

kg. 

Wheat straw . 

220 

Barley straw . 

285 

Oat straw. 

228 

Bawdust of poplar wood .. 

436 


These data also indicate a higher retentive capacity of the cereal straws ‘ 
than the data from the South Dakota Station. As previously stated, the 
moisture content of the straws used by the South Dakota Station was not 
determined. The straw was secured from stacks and was dry. The data 
quoted from other experimenters did not indicate whether the moisture 
content of the straws .was known or not. It is assumed that air dried straws 
were used and no attempt was made to measure the moisture in the straws 
nor the moisture which might have been absorbed from the air. 

No explanation can be offered for the lower absorptive capacities of the 
cereal straws used in the South Dakota trials. The time allowed (approxi¬ 
mately two hours) for the straws to soak would seem sufficient to permit of 
thorough soaking, particularly when the trials were conducted in a building 
of approximately 60® F. temperature, and the bedding materials completely 
submerged. Because of the relatively lower rainfall in this territory the 
air-dried straw would at least be as free from moisture as straws used in the 
trials quoted. 

The absorptive capacity of the shavings as reported in these trials 
checked very closely with the results from other stations. 

SUMMARY 

Ten pounds of oat, wheat and rye straws cut and whole were soaked from 
one to two hours in sufficient urine to completely submerge the sacks con¬ 
taining the straws. The same procedure was followed in which well-water 
was used instead of urine. The materials were allowed to soak for one to 
two hours and then suspended and allowed to drain until dripping had 
ceased, after which the content of the sack was emptied into a tub and 
weighed. 

The increase in weight of the bedding materials was assumed to be due 
to the amounts of urine or water retained by tiie various materials. 

No appreciable difference in absorptive capacity was noted between cut 
and whole straw's, and straws from different cereals. Such minor differ¬ 
ences as are indicated might be due to the completeness of soaking, or drain¬ 
ing. The temperature and humidity of the room in which the materials 
were soaked and allowed to drain were not maintained at tlie same point, 
which might result in a difference in weight. That the original moisture 
content of the materials used for bedding affect the absorptive capacity of 
the materials is indicated by the sawdust used in the Maryland experiments. 
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The data from the South Dakota Station indicate that the whole cereal 
straws provide satisfactory Jitter. Because of the abundance and cheapness 
of these straws, they can be recommended in preference to any other mate¬ 
rials for this area. The manurial value of the cereal straws is also greater 
than the manurial value of sawdust or shavings, materials ordinarily sub¬ 
stituted for cereal straws. 

The data did not indicate greater absorptive powers for cut straws; 
therefore, it w^ould not seem advisable to cut cereal straws for bedding 
except where storage room for straw is at a premium. 
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American Dairy Sc^pnce Association Announcements 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING, PURDUE UNIV., 

W. LAFAYETTE, IND., JUNE 24-28 

HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 

Adequate, commodious and convenient housing facilities will be avail¬ 
able in the Cary Residence Halls and the Union Club of the Student Union 
Building. The Residence Halls were just completed in November, 1939, 
and are beautifully and pleasantly furnished with fine comfortable lounges 
and living quarters. The rates in the Residence Halls will be $1.25 per per¬ 
son per night with everjdhing furnished. The rates for children under 12 
years of age will be 75(^ per night. The rates in the Union Club which has 
regular hotel facilities will be from $2.50 and up per person per night. 
Rooms will also be available at the hotels in Lafayette. 

Reservations should be made in writing to K. C. Boxell, Dairy Depart¬ 
ment, Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana. 

I^EGISTRATION UEADQtJARTERS 

Registration Headquarters will be maintained in the lobby of the Purdue 
Memorial Union Building, beginning June 24, 1940. 

liAST CALL FOR PATTERS 

Titles and Abstracts of Papers to be presented at the June meeting must 
be in the hands of the Program Committee not later than April 15. Send 
all titles and abstracts to Dr. B. E. Horrall, Department of Dairy Hus¬ 
bandry, Purdue University, W. Lafayette, Indiana. 
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THE CAROTENE CONTENT OP SEVERAL HERBAGES DURING 
THE GROWING SEASON* 

W. W. 8NYDEB and L. A. MOOSE 

Section of Dairy Btishandry, Miehiyan Agricultural ETperimenl Station^ Sast Lansing 

During the past few years an increasing tonnage of various forage crops 
is being preserved by the ensiling process. Very few studies, however, have 
been made to determine at what stage of growth these crops contain the 
greatest amount of carotene. If this information were available it might be 
possible to ensile certain crops when the carotene content is high. A higli 
carotene roughage is especially desirable in feeding dairy cattle in order to 
produce a milk of high vitamin A content. 

Virtanen and co-workers (10) reported that the total quantity of caro¬ 
tene of a plant increased rapidly up to the time of blooming and then dimin¬ 
ished as the plant matured. In a later report Virtanen (9) indicated that 
carotene attained a maximum value just before or at the bi^giiiniiig of flow- 
, ering, but that it may be increased by proper and adequate fertilization or 
it may be decreased by the same factors that retard growth. Hauge (4) 
found that young alfalfa, 10 to 12 inches high, contained almost twice as 
much vitamin A as did the alfalfa in full bloom. Hilton, Hauge and Wilbur 

(5) stated that young alfalfa, 10 to 12 inches high, contained 90 units of 
vitamin A per gram but in the bloom stage it contained only 70 units. They 
also noted that soybeans, 12 to 15 inches high, contained 54 units of vitamin 
A while the more mature plant, as cut for hay, contained only 30 units. 

By studjdng the carotene content of some South African feeds My burgh 

(6) found that the carotene content of pasture j)lants diminished rapidly 
as the plants matured or as they became dry during winter or during periods 
of drought. His results on pasture grass during the four seasons for two 
years showed that the grass was relatively high in carotene in summer and 
autumn but rather low during the early spring and late winter. 

In Arizona blue grama range grass lies in the dormant stage during the 
winter. In the §ummer a new growth is begun which is stimulated by rains. 
By the middle of October the grass begins to dry up again. Smith and 
Stanley (8) determined the vitamin A value of this grass at different stages 
of growth* They noted that a sample collected August 2 was a very potent 

Beeeived for publication October 17,1939. 

* Journal article No. 398 n.s. 

sas 
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source of vitamin A, by September 20 it was only one-half as rich, and when 
sampled in November, 100 times as much of the grass was required to pro¬ 
duce the same rate of gain in rats as that cut in August. 

Atkeson and colleagues (1) determined the carotene content of each of 13 
pasture plants three or four times during the growing season, and observed 
that the plants were relatively high in carotene during the early summer, 
although there was considerable variation. Carotene decreased during the 
hot summer months but after the fall rains most plants reestablished their 
carotene content similar to early summer values. Big blue stem and buffalo 
grass were notable exceptions in that they showed a decrease as the season 
progressed. 

Esselen and co-workers (2) found that the vitamin A content of the maize 
plant increased as the plant reached full growth after which there was a 
marked loss of vitamin A. 

Watkins (11) studied the monthly variation in carotene content of blacik 
grama and mesa dropseed range grasses grown in New Mexico. His results 
indicate that rains whieli stimulate new growth also cause an inei‘ease in the 
carotene content of the grasses. Both grasses were moderately higli in caro¬ 
tene during the growing season. The mesa dropseed lost all of its carotene 
soon after the fall freezes ended the growing season; however, the black 
grama grass, whose upright stems remained partly green throughout the 
winter contained an amount of carotene that seemed to be ample to satisfy 
the vitamin A requirements of range cattle. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The purpose of this investigation was to study the weekly variation in the 
carotene content of various herbages throughout their growing season. The 
herbages studied included the following: a mixture of the Grimm and Har¬ 
rison varieties of alfalfa, Canadian brome grass, corn leaves from Michigan 
hybrid corn 561, lagold variety of oats, Manchu variety of soybeans, biennial 
white sweet clover, and Sudan grass. These herbages were grown on soil of 
average fertility on the college farm, except the sweet clover which was grow¬ 
ing voluntarily on a vacant lot near the college. The alfalfa and brome 
grass were taken from a field with a good stand of an alfalfa-broine mixture. 
Samples for carotene analysis were collected once a week from early growth 
until the crop was harvested or cut for hay. Plants of average size were 
selected at random and their height ascertained. The appearance of blos¬ 
soms or development of seeds was also noted at the time of sampling, so that 
the stage of maturity could be determined. The plants were cut off about an 
inch above the ground, wrapped in heavy paper and immediately taken to 
the laboratory. 

In the laboratory, a representative portion of the plants was ground 
through a food chopper and thoroughly mixed in order to obtain a represen- 
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tative sample. A two to five gram sample was quickly weighed out and 
immediately covered with alcoholic KOII in a mortar. The sample was 
]>laced in the alcoholic KOII as soon as possible to prevent enzymatic or 
oxidative destruction of carotene. A small amount of fine clear quartz sand 
was added and the tissue thoroughly ground. The ground sample was then 
transferred to a 250 ml. Erlcnmeyer flask, using sufScient alcoholic KOH to 
make the transfer complete. 

The method used for extracting carotene from the plant tissue, was the. 
(luilbert im^thod (3) as modified by Peterson, Hughes and Freeman (7). 
The carotene concentration of the extract was determined by means of a 
photo-electric colorimeter. The moisture content of all samples was also 
determined in order to calculate the results in terms of micrograms of carotene 
per gram of dry matt<M*. For the moisture determination, five grams of the 
ground tissue w’ore w’<ughed out and dried for three hours in a drying oven 
at 100^ C. 

RESULTS 

Data are presented in table 1 showing the weekly variation in the carotene 
content of the herbages studied during their growing season of 1938. The 
data include the results for three crops of alfalfa, two crops of bromc grass, 
corn leaves during the latter part of growth, one crop of oats, one crop of 
soybeans, two crops of Sudan grass, and one crop of sweet (tlover. 

The first sample of alfalfa w’as collected April 25 at which time it contained 
432 micrograms of carotime per gram of dry matter and when it was cut for 
hay June 20 this value was only 171 micrograms. The decrease in carotene 
was not gradual and progressive for the first crop. Sampling of the second 
growth w^as begun 17 days after the first crop was cut for hay at which time 
the carotene content was 318 micrograms. This value dropped progressively 
to 132 micrograms by August 16 when the second growth was cut for hay. 
The carotene content of the first sample of the third crop w^as 367 micrograms, 
and five weeks later when in the three-fonrths bloom stage this value was 
still 284 micrograms. The third crop showed a gradual dec;rease in carotene 
as the plants matured except for one sample taken September 21 at which time 
the value was slightly higher than that for the previous week. 

Sampling of the brome grass was begun April 25 at which time it con¬ 
tained 453 mierograms of carotene per gram of dry matter. When the grass 
was cut for hay June 6, the carotene content was only 141 micrograms. 
Fifteen days later the second growth reached a height of seven inches and 
the carotene content was 466 micrograms. The carotene increased to 518 
micrograms by the following week, but thereafter decreased. When the 
second growth was cut for hay the carotene content was still 317 micrograms. 
This value was more than twice the value of the first crop when cut for hay. 

The first sample of corn leaves was collected as the tassels appeared on 
the corn, and at that time the carotene content was 482 micrograms per gram 
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TABLE 1 

Carotene content of several herlages in micrograms per gram of dry matter, 
during their growing season 


Bate 

Height 

Bry matter 

Carotene 

Bemarks 


inches 

per cent 

micrograms 


Alfalfa—first crop 





4-26-38. 

5 

20.8 

432.0 


5- 3-38. 

8 

20.4 

397.0 


3- 9-38 . 

11 

22.9 

269.0 


5-16-38 . 

13 

24.2 

278.0 


5-23-38. 

18 

19.0 

295.0 

raining 

5-29-38. 

23 

20.0 

233.0 

it 

6— 6—38 . 

24 

22.0 

188.0 

few blossoms 

6—13—38 . 

28 

25.7 

160.0 

early bloom 

6-20-38 . 

6-20-38 . 

31 

27.1 

171.0 

half bloom 
cut for hay 

Alfalfa—second 
crop 





7- 7-38 . 

11 

19.4 

224.6 


7-11-38 . 

13 

19.1 

301.9 


7-18-38. 

17 

26.7 

272.7 

! few blossoms 

7-26-38. 

i 20 

32.3 

221.5 i 

early bloom 

8- 2-38 . 

1 21 

32.4 

212.8 

half bloom 

8- 9-38. 

1 22 

32.9 

169.9 

^ bloom 

8-16-38. 

8-17-38. 

1 22 

31.8 

116.0 

i bloom 
cut for hay 

Alfalfa—third 
crop 




i 

8-23-38. 

15 

21.1 

366.7 


8-29-38. 

18 

21.6 

368.2 


9- 5-38. 

j 20 

24.6 

340.6 

few blossoms 

9-13-38 . 

21 

28.8 

311.7 

early bloom 

9-21-38 . 

22 

27.5 

321.1 

half bloom 

9-26-38. 

22 

29.9 

r 

283.6 

1 bloom 

Brome gi’ass—first 
crop 

! 




4-25-38 . 

3 

23.8 

453.0 


6- 2-38 . 

6 

22.8 

377.0 


5- 9-38. 

11 

23.6 

284.0 


6-16-38 . 

15 

22.6 

311.0 


5-23-38 . 

21 

19.8 

293.0 

raining 

6-29-38 . 

26 1 

17.1 

306.0 

(( 

6- 6-38. 

34 ‘ 

22.0 

157.0 

few heads out 

6-13-38. 

36 

30.2 

144.8 

heads out 

6-20-38. 

45 

32.0 

140.6 

cut for hay 

Brome grass—aec- 
ond crop 





7- 5-38 . 

7 

15.1 

466.0 


7-11-38 . 

10 

18.8 

617.6 


7-18-38 . 

15 

18.0 

418.6 


7-25-38. 

19 

24.7 

412.9 


8- 2-38 . 

20 

25.5 

390.8 


8- 9-38 . 

23 

29.6 

305.2 

few heads 

8-16-38. 

8-17-38. 

23 

24.4 

317.1 

raining 
cut for hay 
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TABLE 1.— (Continued) 


Bate 

Height 

Drj' matter 

(Jarotcne 

Remarks 


inches 

per cent 

micro grams 


Corn loaves 





8- 9-38 . 

105 

25.4 

481.6 

tassels out 

8-17-38 . 

no 

22.9 

615.7 

pollen ripe 

8-24-38. 

112 

27.5 

646.1 

early milk 

8-30-38 . 

115 

25.0 

561.2 

early milk 

9- 5-38 . 

118 

29.8 

539.1 

late milk 

9-13-38 . 

118 

24.2 

516.5 

(lough stage 

9-21-38 . 

118 

27.7 

361.0 

glaze stage 

9-26-38 . 

116 

31.3 

243.3 

grain hard 

10- 3-38 . 

118 

59.4 

68.4 

corn ripe 

10-11-38 . 

Oat plant 

118 

90.0 

25.4 

leaves cli y 

5-11-38 . 

6 

14.3 

525.0 


5-18-38 . 

8 

14.9 

442.9 


5-25-38. 

10 

14.7 

449.0 


6- 1-38 . 

15 

14.0 

375.0 


6- 8-38 . 

18 

16.4 

219.5 


0-15-38 . 

20 

17.5 

260.0 


6-22-38. 

30 

19.8 

140.5 

head in boot 

6-29-38 . 

34 

24.5 

100.4 

head out of boot 

7- 7-38 . 

39 

29.4 

66.1 

milk stage 

7-11-38. 

39 

30.7 

54.3 

dough stage 

7-18-38 . 

39 

40.0 

14.7 

late dough 

7-25-38 . 

7-27-38 . 

Soybean plant 

39 

48.7 

12.0 

ripe 

harvested 

6-29-38 . 

9 

22.5 

279.0 


7- 5-38 . 

14 

20.3 

288.8 

few blossoms 

7-12-38 . 

17 

21.3 

299.5 

(mrly bloom 

7-19-38 . 

21 1 

22 5 

357.8 

few pods 

7-26-38 . ! 

! 22 

22.0 

432.2 

more pods 

8- 2-38 . 

27 1 

20.4 

406.0 

few beans 

8- 9-38 . 1 

30 

25.3 

334.7 i 

small beans 

8-16-38. 

34 

24.5 

1 248.7 1 

beans developing 

8-23-38 

36 i 

29.0 

190.9 

(( (< 

8-29-38 . 

36 , 

29.5 

193.6 

i< t i 

9- 5-38 . 1 

36 1 

30.3 

163.4 

hi,*ans developed 

9-13-38 . 

30 ! 

34.5 

30.5 

y(*llow leaves 

9-21-38. 1 

1 37 1 

1 34.5 

35.4 

beans mature 

9-26-38 . 1 

30 i 

! 38.4 

21.0 

leaves dropping 

10- 3-38. 1 

1 30 

00.8 

7.9 

stalks drv 

Sudan grass— ^ first j 

crop i 

1 

j 

1 

i 

454.7 

1 

7- 7-38 

18 : 

1 15.0 


7-12-38 . 

1 34 ; 

1 17.1 

316.9 j 

i 

7-19-38 . 

i 43 ; 

20.4 

218.5 ! 


7-26-38 . 

7-29-38 

48 j 

1 1 

25.0 

1 

198.4 

heading 
[ grass cut 

Sudan grass -second 
crop 

1 


362.1 

i 

8— 9—38 . 

10 

20.1 

! 

8-17-38 . 

20 

15.8 1 

403.8 1 

raining 

8—24—38 . 

30 

1 17.9 i 

317.9 

1 heads in boot 

8—30—38 . 

43 

18.4 

229.5 

! heads out of boot 

9- 5-38. 

40 

24.0 

179.3 

seeds developed 

9-21-38 . 

48 

25.3 

j 112.5 

leaves yellow 

9-26-38 . 

50 

36.1 

57.0 

grass cut 
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TABLE 1.— (Continued) 


Date 

Height 

Dry matter 

Carotene 

Remarks 

Sweet clover 

inches 

1 pet cent 

mierograms 


4r-27-38 . 

7 

14.6 

218.0 


5- 4-38 . 

12 

12.8 

242.0 


5-11-38. 

18 

16.4 

244.0 


5-18-38. 

20 

16.0 

175.0 


5-25-38 . 

24 

16.0 

216.0 


6 - 1-38 . 

30 

17.4 

208.0 

1 

6— 8—38 . 

37 

19.2 

1 177.0 

i few blossoms 

6-15-38 . 

42 

20.0 

172.0 

j early bloom 

6-22-38 . 

6-2.3-38. 

66 

22.8 

125.0 

1 full bloom 

1 cut 


of dry matter. This value increased during the next two weeks to 646 micro¬ 
grams, after which time there was a progressive decrease in carotene as the 
plants matured. When the corn was mature enough for husking the carotene 
content of the dried leaves was only 25 mierograms. 

When the oats were six inches high sampling was begun. At this time 
the carotene content was 525 mierograms per gram of dry matter, and when 
harvested this value had decreased to 13 mierograms. The results showed 
a definite downward trend in carotene content as the plants matured, although 
the decrease was not uniform from week to week. The most notable drop in 
carotene was during the early growing season until the heads appeared, 
during which lime the original 525 microgram value was lowered to 100 
mierograms. 

The firet values for soybeans were obtained when the plants were nine 
inches high, at which time the carotene content was 279 mierograms per 
gram of dry matter. This value gradually increased to 432 mierograms when 
the plants were 22 inches high and the bean pods were developing. Prom this 
stage of maturity on, there was a gradual and progressive decrease in carotene 
as the plants matured, so that by the time the leaves were yellow the carotene 
content of the plant was only 35 mierograms. 

The carotene analyses for sweet clover are also presented in table 1. The 
carotene content of the young plants increased progressively to a rather low 
maximum of 244 mierograms per gram of dry matter when the plants were 18 
inches high. After that there was a decrease as the plants matured and when 
in full bloom the carotene content was only 126 mierograms. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

The results for the herbages studied clearly show that the carotene content 
per gram of dry matter is much higher when the plants are in the earlier 
stages of growth than after they reach the stage of maturity at which they 
are usually harvested. The early growth alfalfa contained more than 300 
mierograms of carotene per gram of dry matter, but when cut for hay, the 
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first crop contained only 171 inierograms and the second crop 133 micrograms. 
The carotene content of the third crop was considerably higher. However, 
the samplcKS were taken from a different field so the results may not be 
directly comparable. Soybeans, on the other hand, when 10 to 15 inches high, 
contained slightly less than 300 mierograms of carotene per gram of dry 
matter but this value increased to 432 mierogi'ams when the plants wore 22 
inches high and by the time the beans were developing, at which stage they 
are usually cut for haj’', tliis value was approximately 200 micrograms. 

First crop brome grass contained 141 micrograms of carotene per gram 
of dry matter when cut for hay, while the second crop contained 317 micro- 
grams. This difference was probably due to the fact that the first crop devel¬ 
oped to a more mature stage than did the second. The carotene content of 
Sudan grass, 18 to 20 inches high, was slightly more than 400 micrograms, 
but after heading this value dropped to about 200 mierograms. Both crops 
followed the same rate of decrease. The oat plant when 6 to 10 inches high 
contained more than 400 mierograms but after heading this value dropped to 
less than 150 mi(trograms. The sweet clover used in this investigation was 
lower in carotene than the other plants studied. The maximum of 244 micro¬ 
grams per gram of dry matter wa^ noted at 18 inches, which value decreased 
to 125 mierograms when in full bloom. On the other hand, corn leaves 
reached a maximum of 646 microgi’ams when the ears were in early milk 
stage, which value decreased to 517 mierograms when in the dough stage. As 
the leaves became yellow the carotene decreased very rapidly to a low value 
of 25 mierograms. 

The decrease in carotene content as the plants matured was not progressive 
in all cases. During the latter part of May, alfalfa and brome grass, espe¬ 
cially, did not show an even rate of decrease. As a matter of fact, in some' 
cases a slight increase in the trend was noted. This was probably due to an 
increase in tlie rate of growth of the plants caused by the additional rainfall 
during that time. A report by the U. S. Weather Bureau revealed that the 
total precipitation for the month was 5.73 inches, most of which fell during 
the latter half of the month. This additional rainfall apparently increased 
the rate of growth which is concomitant with an increased carotene content 
( 10 , 11 ). 

Some of the variations in carotene content during the growing season can¬ 
not be explained on the basis of differences in the rate of growth. Attention 
should be called to the fact that-the carotene analyses were made on different 
plants in successive weeks. Thus some of the variations from week to week 
may have been due entirely to sampling, since it is almost impossible to select 
random samples under normal growing conditions that are exactly compar¬ 
able. Most of the carotene of herbages is contained in the leaves (4). Thus 
in the event of selecting a sample for analysis which contained more stems, 
the carotene content would be lower, while a plant with more leaves would 
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contain more carotene. This, and also the fact that plants are biological 
tissue in which changes are continually taking place, might help explain some 
of the variations from the normal trends. 

The differences in trends for the carotene content of the various plants 
during growth were interesting. In the case of alfalfa, broine grass, oats, 
and Sudan grass, the carotene content decreased from the earliest samples 
until maturity. The second growth of brome grass did show an increase 
during the first week, but thereafter the regular decrease was noted. The 
sweet clover showed a gradual increase during the first two weeks after which 
the trend was downward. In contrast to these plants the soybeans showed a 
progressive increase in carotene up to and including three weeks' growth 
after the first blossoms appeared, but thereafter a definite downward trend 
was noted. In the case of corn leaves, which were used in this investigation, 
rather than the entire plant, sampling was not begun until the tassels were 
out, at which time the carotene content was increasing. The increase con¬ 
tinued for two weeks, after which a definite and progressive decrease was 
noted. These variations in trends may be due entirely to plant species differ¬ 
ences. It should be mentioned, however, that the blooming process in the 
ease of soybeans is slow and gradual. 

Prom the results obtfiined it would seem evident that plants should be cut 
at an early stage of growth in order to obtain the greatest carotene content. 
However, for ensilage the crop should be cut at that stage of maturity which 
is complementary to proper presentation in the silo. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Variations in the carotene conlient of seven herbages were studied dur¬ 
ing their growing season. These herbages included alfalfa, brome grass, corn 
leaves, the oat plant, the soybean plant, Sudan grass, and sweet clover. 

2. The carotene content of these herbages is much greater during the 
earlier stages of growth than after they reach the stage of maturity at which 
they are usually harvested. 

3. The carotene content, when calculated in terms of micrograms per 
gram of dry matter shows a rather progressive decrease as the plants mature 
except where affected by factors governing the rate of growth. 

4. In making hay or silage, in order to obtain the greatest carotene content 
the plants should be cut at an early stage of maturity. 
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ASCORBIC ACID AND OXIDIZED FLAVOR IN MILK. II. THE 
EFFECT OF VARIOUS HEAT TREATMENTS OF MILK 
UPON THE STABILITY OF ASCORBIC ACID 
AND UPON THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE OXIDIZED FLAVORS 

ERLAND C. G.IESSING2 and G. M. I’ROUT 
Department of Dairy Eushandry, Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, 

E. Ijonsing, Michigan 


The stability of ascorbic acid in milk seems especially important inas¬ 
much as normal milk is not an abundant source of this vitamin. Bein^ 
a reducing agent the i)resence of ascorbic acid influences oxidative changes 
in milk and thus has a bearing upon milk flavor. Within recent years 
many data have been presented showing factors which affect the ascorbic 
acid of milk and which affect the development of the oxidized flavor. 

Kcnde (8) demonstrated that heating milk to 85® C. (185° F.) for five 
minutes inhibited the development of the oxidized flavor while pasteuriza¬ 
tion at 63® C. (145,4® F*.) for 30 minutes was ineffective. lie observed 
that 0.05-0.10 mg, of CuSO^ per liter was sufficient to cause the oxidized 
flavor in raw milk or milk pasteurized by the low-temperature holder 
process, wliile 24-40 times that quantity had no effect on milk pasteurized at 
the high temperature. His studies led him to conclude that milk highly 
susceptible to oxidation w(»uld oxidize ojily in the presence of an external 
oxidative agent metal salts, copper particularly) and these acting only 
in the presence of an organic ferment, which he named ‘^oleinase.” The 
Jiigh-temperaturo ex])osure inactivated the “oleiiiase’^ thus inhibiting the 
development of the oxidized flavor. 

With some mcKlification as to the time and temperature of heating, 
Guthrie and Bnieckner (6), Greenbank (5), Thurston (12), Chilson (2), 
Sharp, Trout, and Guthrie (10), Dahle and Palmer (3), and Gould and 
Sommer (4) noted also the inhibitory effect of high licat treatments of milk 
on the development of the oxidized flavor. Brown, Tliui’ston, and Dustman 
(1) showed that the time of copper contamination with rt^spect to the 
pasteurization exposure was an important factor in the development of the 
oxidized flavor. 

Chilson (2) added reducing agents, ascorbic acid, elone and hydro- 
quinone to milk and noted that their presence in sufficient quantities pre¬ 
vented the development of the oxidized flavor, for seven days, in milk wdiich 

Ihiceived for publication October 23, 1939. 

1 Authorized as Mich. Agr. Exp. Sta. Jour. Article No. 397 (u.s.) 

2 The data presented in this paper are from a thesis submitted to the Graduate 
School of the Michigan State College in partial fulfillment of the degree of Master of 
Science, June, 1938. 
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ordinarily developed a very bad oxidized flavor within three days. He 
noted also that the addition of ascorbic acid to milk gave it a pleasing 
flavor, seemingly better than the original milk before it became oxidized. 
Fortified milk having 92.6 mg. of ascorbic acid per liter had only 85.2 mg. 
per liter when pasteurized at 143® F. (61.6® C.) for 30 minutes, whereas 
raw milk fortified with 150 mg. of ascorbic acid per liter retained all the 
ascorbic acid upon heating to 200® F. (93.3® C.) for a similar period. 

King and Waugh (9), Whitnah, Riddell, and Caulfield (13), Sharp, 
Trout, and Guthrie (10), and Dahle and Palmer (3) observed less destruc¬ 
tion of ascorbic acid when milk was heated out of contact with copper at 
temperatures of 160® F. (71.1® C.) or above than when holder pasteurized 
at 143-145® F. (61.6-62.8® C.). 

Hand, Guthrie, and Sharp (7) demonstrated that holder pasteurized 
milk voided of oxygen by vacuum cooling neither decreased the ascorbic 
acid content nor developed the oxidized flavor after holding seven days 
although 0.1 mg. copper per liter was added. In fact, pasteurized milk 
subjected to the vacuum cooling treatment was much higher in ascorbic 
acid after holding than the raw milk held for the same length of time. 

Gould and Sommer (4), studying the effect of heat on milk with special 
attention to the cooked flavor, found that the cooked flavor of milk was 
caused by the formation of sulphides which occurred when milk was sub¬ 
jected to sufficiently high temperatures or to other changes occurring 
simultaneous to this formation. They found tliat temperatures sufficiently 
high to cause a cooked flavor also largely inhibited the development of the 
oxidized flavor. However, when the addition of copper followed the heating 
process, no relationship between the cooked and the oxidized flavor was 
observed. They believed that in addition to being responsible for the 
cooked flavor of milk, the presence of these sulphides might explain the 
heat retardation effect resulting in the prevention of the development of 
the oxidized flavor, an effect attributed by Kende (6) to be due to 
inactivation of the organic ferment which he designated ‘‘oleinase.’* 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The milk used in these studies was machine-drawn into an aluminum 
container from which it was poured into glass bottles and cooled immedi¬ 
ately. The samples were processed in glass, using laboratory equipment. 
The holding exposures employed were 63® C. (145.4° F.) and 75® C. 
(167® F.) for 30 minutes and 65 (149), 70 (158), 75 (167), 80 (176), 85 
(185), and 90® C. (194° F.) for ten minutes. Samples were flash pasteur¬ 
ized also at ranges of temperature from 60-97® C* (140-206.6® F.) for five 
to fifteen seconds by drawing the milk, using low vacuum, through glass 
tubing submerged in hot and cold water baths for appropriate heating and 
cooling. Thermometers placed in the line of flow indicated the desired 
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temperatures. The milk, stored at 5° C. (41® P.), was titrated daily for 
ascorbic acid, titrations being made from portions of each sample using 
2-6 dichlorophenolindophenol according to the rapid method of Sharp (1). 

('opper WRxS added to the miJk in varying amounts before or after 
pasteurization as the experiment dictated. 

After sufficient storage the milk was examined organoleptically for 
flavor. 

For experiment 1, individual samples of milk were obtained froiA 20 
cows of the college herd and were cooled and treated at once. Each sample 
was divided into five lots: one lot served as a control; two lots were pasteur¬ 
ized at 63® C. (145.4® P.) for thirty minutes, after which 0.13 mg. of copper 
per liter was added to one lot; tlie two remaining lots were pasteurized at 
75® C. (167® F.) for thirty minutes, after which coi)per was added to one lot 
as above. 

In experiment 2, samples of milk from six individual cows were flash 
pasteurized at various temperatures from 60-97® C. (140-206.6® F.) and 
cooled Avithin a period ranging from five to fifteen seconds. 

The milk used in experiment 3 was obtained from three cows, numbers 
30, 111, and 116, two Jerseys and a Guernsey, respeetiA^ely. The milk 
was divided into two groups, 1 and IT, of six lots each, A, B, C, D, E, and 
F. The lots were again divided into six portions, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 of 
200 ml. each. To the six 200 ml. portions copper was added at the rate 
of 0, 0.13, 0.26, 0.39, 0.52, and 0.65 mg. per liter, respectively. The copper 
was (ulded to the milk comprising Group I before heating and to that of 
Group II after heating. Lots A, B, C, D, E, and F of both the Groups 
I and II were heated for exactly ten minutes at 65 (149), 70 (158), 75 
(167), 80 (176), 85 (185), and 90® C. (194® P.), respectively. The milk 
was treated and the ascorbic acid value determined the same day as milking 
as well as after various storage periods. 

RESULTS 

1. The effect of copper upon the stahilify of ascorbic acid and upon the de¬ 
velopment of the oxidized flavor when the milk was pasteurized for 
30 minutes at high and at low temperature. 

The catalyzing effect of copper upon the oxidation of ascorbic acid and 
upon the oxidation of the fatty constituents of milk w^as studied in 
individual samples of milk from 20 cows of the college herd. 

The data obtained are presented in tables 1 and 2, and are shown 
graphically in figure 1. 

An examination of the data of table 1 shoAvs the catalyzing effect of cop¬ 
per upon the oxidation of ascorbic acid when the milk was pasteurized at 
63® C. (145.4® P.) for thirty minutes. This effect was very marked after 
the second and third days. On the fourth day no appreciable amount of 
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Key: - no oxidized flavor. + slight oxidized flavor. 

? doubtful oxidized flavor. 44 distinct oxidized flavor. 

44-f very strong oxidized flavor. 
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ascorbic acid remained. Coincident with the marked decrease in ascorbic 
acid, the strong development of oxidized flavor was usually noted, How¬ 
ever, this observation was not consistent in all samples. Some samples, 
pasteurized at 63° C. (145.4° F.) and treated with copper, exhibited a very 
pronounced decrease in the ascorbic acid content without any, or possibly a 
slight, development of the oxidized flavor. This was observed in milk from 
cows number 13, 36, 37, 100, 116, 174, 237, and 239. Of these, milk from 
two cows, number 13 and 100, developed no noticeable trace of oxidized 
flavor even when contaminated with 0.13 mg. of copper per liter after 
pasteurization. 

The stability of ascorbic acid was slightly less on the average in raw 
milk over a three-day storage period than similar milk pasteurized by the 
holder method. A slightly greater loss of ascorbic acid was noted in the 
pasteurized milk than in the raw milk on the first day of storage. How¬ 
ever, on the second day the average losses were about equal. The stability 
of the ascorbic acid as a result of the high heat treatment was greatly in¬ 
creased over that when the low temperature was employed. Nevertheless, 
there was a continuous slight decrease in the amount of ascorbic acid 
present during storage as shown in table 2 and figure 1. 

The increased stability of ascorbic acid at the 75° C. (167°F.) exposure 
over that of the 63° C. (145.4° F.) exposure was shown more strikingly 
in the cases where copper was added to the milk. The presence of copper 
resulted in a slight decrease in the ascorbic ai'id of the milk similarly high 



Fig, 1. The relative stability of ascorbic acid in milk pasteurized for 30 minutes 
at 63° 0. (145.4° F.) and at 75° C. (167° F.), respectively, with and 'without the addi* 
tipB of 0.13 mg. per liter of copper following pasteurization. 
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heat treated without copper, but was comparatively stable compared to that 
in milk pasteurized at the lower temperature and held under similar condi¬ 
tions. Oxidized flavor did not develop in the samples thus high heat treated 
even in the presence of 0.13 mg. of copper per liter. 

An examination of tables 1 and 2, shows that milk from certain cows 
exhibited a natural stability in respect to ascorbic acid, particularly when 
untreated. This stability was especially noticeable in the case of cows 
number 30, 111, 116, two Jersej^s and a Guernsey, respectively. An exami¬ 
nation of the oxidized flavor data showed that the pasteurized copper con¬ 
taminated milk from these cows was susceptible also to the development of 
the oxidized flavor. In fact, milk from cow number 111 had already shown, 
while raw, a tendency to develoj) the oxidized flavor. 

2. The effect of flash heating of milk at various tcmpcf'alures upon the 
stalnlity of the ascorbic acid. 

Individual samples of milk from 10 cows were flash pasteurized at 
various temperatures from 60-97® C. (140-206.6® F.) and cooled within a 
period ranging from 5 to 15 sec-onds. Portions of each sample were titrated 
daily for seven days for ascorbic acid. 

An examination of the data obtained shows that the stability of ascorbic 
acid in milk from individual cows was not entirely the same under similar 
conditions of heat treatment; that flash pasteurization temperatures ranging 
from 85-95® C. (185-203® F\) had the most pronounced stabilizing effect 



DAYS 

FlO. 2. Tho effects of voriouK flush pasteurization temperatures (° 0.) upon the 
ascorbic acid content of milk from cow number 144 when stored for several days, June 
19S7. 
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upon the ascorbic acid; that flash exposures below 75® C. (167® F.) had 
slightly less stabilizing effect upon the ascorbic acid than tliat existing 
naturally in the raw milk; that the critical flash exposure minima for 
ascorbic acid stability were between 75 and 85® C. (167 and 185® F.); and 
that milk having a naturally low ascorbic acid content usually showed 
greater increased stability of ascorbic acid upon flash heating than did those 
samples having a naturally high ascorbic acid value. 

Data obtained on the milk from two cows which seemed representative 
of those studied, are shown graphically in figures 2 and 3. 



Fig, 3. The effects of various flash pasteurization temperatures (" C.) upon the 
ascorbic acid content of milk from cow number 316 when stored for several days, June 
1937. 

3. The effect of ten-minute exposures at various temperatures upon the 
ascorbic acid content of milk and upon the development of the oxidized 
flavor when copper was added before and after heating. 

Mixed milk from cows number 30, 111, and 116 of the college herd was 
subjected to ten minute exposures at various temperatures. Copper was 
added to the milk before and after heating. The ascorbic acid values ob¬ 
tained on the milk with the various treatments, initially and after 24 hours 
storage, are presented graphically in figures 4 and 5. 

A temperature of 80® C. (176® F.) for 10 minutes seemed to be an 
exposure during which marked changes took place in milk as far as factors 
affecting the stability of ascorbic acid were concerned. When the copper 
was added to the milk before heating, the optimum temperature for the 
stability of ascorbic acid, regardless of the different amounts of copper 
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TEMPERATURE fc i 

Fig. 4. stability of ascorbic acid in milk when heated to various temperatures 

for ten minutos. 'J'he milk was contaminated with various amounts of copj»er (ing, per 
liter) Vvforr, heating. Values at initial titration and after 24 hours storage respectively. 

added, was found to be 80° C. (176° F.). With the addition of increasing 
amounts of eopfier, the ascorbic acid content became less regardless of ex¬ 
posure, but 80° C. (176° F.) reiuained, nevertheless, the optimum tempera¬ 
ture of ascorbic acid stability for each individual series. At exposures 
above 80° C. (176° F.) the ascorbic acid was less stable. However, greater 
stability was exhibited in the milk heated above 80° C. (176° F.) for ten 
minutes than when heated to tem])cratures below 80° C. (176° F.). 

When the copper was added to the milk after heating, the maximum 
stability of ascorbic acid was noted at the 80° C. (176° F.) exposure also. 
However, at the exposures of 80° C. (176° F.) and above the ascorbic acid 
remained comparatively stable for each amount of copper added, an 
observation not noted when the copper was added 1o tlie milk prior to 
heating. 

The data slnwed that tlie development of oxidized flavor tended to 
follow the destruction of ascorbic acid. A marked decrease in the mien- 



SS TO 7$ $0 65 90 65 70 75 60 65 90 

TEMPERATUREtX.) 


Fio. 5. The stability of ascorbic acid in milk when heated to various temperatures 
for ten minutes. The milk was contaminated with various amounts of copper (mg. per 
Utcr) a/ter heating. Values at initial titration and after 24 hours storage. 
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sities of the oxidized flavor was noted when the milk was heated to 80® C. 
for ten minutes, the critical exposure noted in this experiment for the 
stability of ascorbic acid. 

The time of adding copper with respect to the heat treatment was of 
importance also in the development of the oxidized flavor. When the cop¬ 
per was added to the milk after heating to 65 or 70® C. (149 or 158® F.) for 
ten minutes a distinct to a very strong oxidized flavor developed as con¬ 
trasted to a slight oxidized flavor development when the copper was added 
before heating. At the 75 (167), 80 (176), and 85® C. (185® F.) exposures 
little difference was encountered in the intensities of the developed oxidized 
flavors, which required the presence of from 0.26 to 0.39 rag. of copper per 
liter for acceleration, regardless of its addition before or after heating. At 
the 90® C. (194® P.) exposure, however, the oxidized flavor was not noted 
in the milk contaminated with 0.52 or 0.65 mg. of copper per liter before 
heating, but was slight to distinct when similar amounts of copper were 
added after heating. This observation would seem to indicate that copper 
present in milk at the time of heating must have been combined in part or 
rendered unavailable for acceleration of the oxidation of the fatty 
constituents. 

An important difference between the stability of ascorbic acid and the 
development of the oxidized flavor was noted. The ascorbic acid exliibited 
maximum stability at a definite exposure, 80® C. (176® P.) for ten minutes, 
whereas no specific exposure was noted to be effective under all conditions 
in preventing the oxidized flavor development. Several factors, such as the 
amount of copper added and the time of addition with respect to the heat 
treatment, were of importance in establishing an exposure which would 
inhibit the development of the oxidized flavor. 

DISCUSSION AND SUMMARY 

Individual samples of milk from 20 cows were pasteurized for 30 minutes 
at 63® C. (145.4® F.) and at 75® C, (167® F.) with and without the addition 
of 0.13 mg. of copper per liter. The ascorbic acid was quite unstable in 
the milk processed at 63® C, (145,4® P.) with copper added following 
pasteurization. Such milk was very prone to the development of the oxi¬ 
dized flavor upon three days storage. Exceptions, however, were noted. 
The ascorbic acid of some cows* milk seemed to exhibit a natural stability 
lacking in other samples. The rapid disappearance of the reduced form of 
ascorbic acid was not always an assurance that oxidized flavor would de¬ 
velop, inasmuch as some samples were found having no ascorbic acid after 
three days storage, yet, although copper was present,, oxidized flavor did 
not develop. 

When the milk was pasteurized at 75° C. (167® F.) for 30 minutes, the 
ascorbic acid exhibited marked stability with no development of oxidized 
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flavor after three days storage regardless of the presence of 0.13 mg. of 
copper per liter. 

Plash pasteurization of samples of milk from individual cows at tem¬ 
peratures ranging from C. (140-206.6° F.) for fifteen seconds or 

less had varying effects upon the stability of ascorbic acid. The critical 
flash exposure minima for ascorbic acid stability were between 75 and 
85° C. (167 and 185° P.); exposures below having slightly less stabilizing 
effect and exposures above having a more pronounced stabilizing effect 
than that existing naturally in the raw milk. 

Samples of mixed milk from three cows were heated to 65 (149), 70 
(158), 75 (167), 80 (176), 85 (185), and 90° C. (194° P.) for ten minutes 
with and without the addition of various amounts of copper. A tempera¬ 
ture of 80° C. (176° F.) for 10 minutes seemed to be an exposure which 
caused marked changes in milk as far as factors affecting the stability of 
ascorbic acid and the development of the oxidized flavor were concerned. 
Whether copper was added before or after heating, the 80° C. (176° F.) 
exposure had the greatest stabilizing effect. When the copper was added 
to the milk after heat treatment a marked stability of the ascorbic acid 
was noted in the samphis heated to 80° C. (176° F.) and above. However, 
when the copper was added before heat treatment this same stability was 
not observed. Furthermore, the addition of various amounts of copper 
before heat treatment seemed to have a greater destructive effect on the 
ascorbic acid, even at 80° C. (176° F.), than when the coi)per was added 
after heat treatment. 

As has been shown previously (1) the time of adding copper with 
resi)ect to the heat treatment was of importance in the development of the 
oxidized flavor. When the milk was exposed to 65° C. (149° F.) or to 
70° C. (158° F.) for ten minutes and then treated with copper a distinct 
to a very strong oxidized flavor developed as contrasted to a slight oxidized 
flavor development when the copper was added before heating. At the 
75 (167), 80 (176), and 85° (). (185° F.) exposures little difference was 
encountered in the intensities of the developed oxidized flavor, which 
required the presence of 0.26 to 0.39 mg. of copper per liter to develop a 
distinct oxidized flavor, regardless of its addition before or after heating. 
At 90° C. (194° F.), however, the oxidized flavor was not noted in the 
milk contaminated with 0.52 or 0.65 mg. of copper per liter before heating, 
but developed slightly when similar amounts of copper were added after 
heating. 

Many observations on the flavor of milk treated at high temperatures 
in this and in other studies have shown a lessened tendency for the develop¬ 
ment of the oxidized flavor at temperatures at which the cooked flavor 
occurred. If distinct oxidized flavors developed up to a certain tempera¬ 
ture of heat treatment they were generally '*pure'' oxidized after which 
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they usually become ‘‘pure** cooked. The similarity between the most 
effective temperatures in stabilizing the ascorbic acid and in retarding the 
development of the oxidized flavor found in these studies and the tem¬ 
peratures at which liberation of sulphides and cooked flavor occurred, as 
recently reported by Gould and Sommer (4), leads to the supposition that 
the formation of reducing substances at the higher temperatures, may 
play an important role both in the ascorbic acid titration values and in 
the development of the oxidized flavor. 
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THE EFFECT OF FEEDING PEA VINE SILAGE ON THE 
CAROTENE AND VITAMIN A CONTENT OP MILK^'" 

B. CONNOR JOHNSON and W. TT. PETERSON 

Many fanners in pea canning: areas have found that silagt^ made fi*om 
pea vines is a satisfactory feed for dairy cattle. A preliminary report 
was published last year (1) indicating that well-made pea vine silage may 
prove a valuable feeding material for improving the vitamin A potency of 
winter milk. A cooperative experiment was carried out in the winter of 
1938-39 with Warren G. Clark of the Central Wisconsin Canneries at 
Beaver Dam, on the feeding of pea vine silage to his dairy herd. The 
experiment was primarily to determine the efficiency of this type of silage 
in the production of milk of a high carotene and vitamin A content. A 
group of Holstein cows was fed this silage, while at the same time other 
cows of the same herd were fed the same dry ration without the added 
silage. Carotene determinations were made on the silage, and carotene 

TABLE 1 


Anal If.ns of pea vine .nlatjc 


No. 

Date 

Treatment 

Appearance 
and odor 

Dry 

matter 

pH 

Carotene 

1 

1 

IVn Vine Silages from the Warren G. Clark Farm 

per cen t 

1 December 16, 1938 HaPOi Good 26.0 

4.2 

189 

! 

' January 9, 1939 

i 

“ 

21.3 1 

4.4 

98 

A 

February 6 

i ( 

\ 

21.6 

4.3 

114 

6 

1 March 21 

< i 

It 

26.4 

4.8 

117 

7 

1 April 17 

t < 

(i 

29.0 

3.9 

130 


Pea 

V ine Silages from Other Sources* 



1 ! 

November 16, 1938 | 

HiPO. 

Good 

; 23.0 

3.10 

163 

2 1 

“ 15 

A.l.V. 

! “ ' 

19.7 

4.8 

232 

3 ! 

March 20, 1939 

“ 

! <* j 

31.6 

3.65 

187 

i 

J‘)ecember 16, 1938 

None 

t< ! 

! 20.0 

4.8 

328 

5 j 

1 April 17, 1939 

i 

l*oor odor i 

I 23.9 

5.46 

170 

(5 

i February 6, 1939 

(( 

Good 

21.8 

4.5 

172 

7 

January 12 

< < 

Fair 

20.2 

5.1 

50 

8 i 

i 12 

{< 

Poor 

18.8 

5.1 

7 

9 1 

i December 16, 1938 

i Stack, none 

Good 

27.7 

4.15 

186 

10 1 

j 24 

n i( 

t i 

23.0 

4.32 

184 


March 20, 1939 

it it 

ti \ 

1 

23.5 

4.07 

145 

12 

December 16, 1938 

it a 

“ 1 

30.1 

4.45 

120 


* These are silo silages, unless otherwise stated. 


Beceived for publication October 28, 1939. 

1 Published with the approval of the Director of the Wisconsin Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

a The authors are indebted to Warren G. Clark and Berger Sandstrom for their 
cooperation in planning and carrying out the feeding work of this paper. 
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and vitamin A determinations on tlie milk at regular intervals. Milk 
production records were also kept during the experiment. 

This pea vine silage was prepared with 55 per cent phosphoric acid 
added at the rate of one gallon per ton. The acid was diluted 1 to 4 
and put on the forage in layers, that is, pea vines were filled in for about 
one foot, dilute<l acid was poured over it; then another foot of pea vines 
was added and followed by acid, and in this way the silo was filled. This 
uneven addition of acid may explain the variations in carotene content. 
The carotene in the silage was determined b>^ the method of Hegsted, 
Porter and Peterson (2). The results of the silage analysis are given in 
table 1. For comparative purposes, analysis of samples of pea vine silage 
of various types from other parts of Wisconsin are included in this table. 

Twenty-two cows were maintained on a ration consisting of 15 pounds 
of good quality alfalfa hay, 10 pounds dry corn stalks, 13 pounds corn 
and cob meal and soybean hay (equal parts by weight) and 25 pounds 
pea vine silage per cow per day, for the 17 weeks of the experiment. After 
several weeks on this ration, three cows were changed to a ration in which 

TABI.E 2 


Analysis of milhs from cows fed pea vine stlage 


Date 

Carotene* 

Vitamin A* 

Total potency* 


Bation** 

Herd cows 

January 3, 1939 

3.8 

11.3 

13.0 

Pea vine silage 

9 

3.1 

11.1 

12.7 

( t 

it it 

23 

2.7 

11.0 

12.4 

tt 

it it 

February 6 

3.2 

13.6 

16.2 

f ( 

ti a 

<< 14 

3,3 

13.2 

14.8 

t i 

a it 

March 15 

2.9 

10.7 

12.2 

11 

a it 

11 21 

3.0 

9.7 

11.2 

i t 

a a 

April is" 

2.5 

9.1 

10.4 

tt 

it n 


Experimental cows 


December 20, 1939 ■ 

3.7 

1 10 6 1 

1 12.6 

Pea 

vine silage 

January 3, 1939 1 

3.7 

1 11.5 

1 13.4 

Silage omitted 

9 

3.4 

10 6 

12.3 

(( 

it 

23 i 

2.6 1 

9.0 ! 

1 10 3 

t i 

a 

February 6 

2.5 

8.7 

10.0 

11 

it 

14 

2.9 

9.0 

10.5 

1 Silage begun again 

28 

3.7 

10.2 

12.3 

11 

continued 

March 15 

5.7 

9.6 

12.4 

it 

i i 

** 21 

2.5 

10.7 

32.0 

ft 

i 1 

April 18 

1 3.1 

30.3 

11.9 

(t 

It 


Milk from other herds on pea vine silage 


December 16, 1938 

7.1 

12.4 

15.9 

j Source 

Columbus 

February 17, 1939 ! 

5.3 

9.1 

11.8 

t( 

January 4, 1939 j 

4.3 

9.1 

11.2 

Bockxnarsh 


* Expressed in mierograms per gram bntterfat. 
** See Table S tor complete ration* 
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Fio. 1. Vitamin potency of herd and experimental milks. 


the silage was replaced by alfalfa hay on an equivalent dry matter basis. 
They were kept on this dry ration for 6 weeks, at which time the silage 
was again placed in the ration. 

TABLE 3 


Milic production of experimental cows 


Bate 

Pounds 
of milk 
produced 

Bation per cow 

Fore Period, Silage 


Hay, alfalfa 15 lbs., pea vine silage, 25 lbs., corn 
stalks 10 lbs., corn and cob meal and soy bean 
hay 13 lbs. 

Beceinber 20, 1938 

55.7 

December 27 

53,0 

Same 

January 3, 1939 

55.0 

“ 

Teet Period, No silage 


Same as fore period except pea silage replaced 
with alfalfa hay. 

January 6, 1939 

49.9 

January 9 

44.3 

Same 

January 17 

45.0 


January 25 

46.5 

* * 

February 7 

43.0 

* * 

February 16 

41.5 


After Period, Silage 


Same as fore period. 

February 22 

40.8 

February 26 1 

40.5 

tt (t n if 

March 14 

42.0 

(( 11 (( i 

March 21 

39.3 

it (< <t (( 

April 17 

36.7 

t ( t ( t f (* * 


* Pea vine-sudan hay silage instead of pea vine silage. 
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The milk from both groups of cows was analyzed for carotene and 
vitamin A by the method of Olson, Hegsted and Peterson (3), at intervals 
throughout the experiment. Tlie results are given in table 2 and plotted 
on figure 1. In table 2 are also given for comparison, the results from 
milks from other cows on pea vine silage. In figure 1 the curves represent 
the total vilamin A value of the milk. In making this calculation, carotene 
is taken as having a potency one-half that of vitamin A, weight for weight 
(4). The milk production for the three experimental cows is given in 
table 3. 

DISCTTSSION 

Pea vine silage has been reported as worth 91 per cent as much as good 
corn silage for dairy cows (5). It was also pointed out that less protein 
supplements are needed when pea vine silage is fed, as this silage is con¬ 
siderably richer in protein than com silage. Morrison (6) has given the 
analysis for nutrients of a sample of pea vine silage and has pointed out 
its value in live stoc'k feeding. 

From figure 1 it can be seen that the feeding of this pea vine silage 
at 25 pounds a day maintained the vitamin A and carotene at a high level. 
When the silage was omitted from the ration, the vitamin A value of the 
milk quickly decreased. On replacement of silage in the ration of the 
cows that had been on dry feed for six weeks, the vitamin A value of their 
milk rose again to approximately its former level, and a level equal to 
that of milk produced by the cows that had received silage throughout 
the experiment. This shows definitely that the silage was responsible for 
the high vitamin A value of this milk. Comparison shows these values to 
be much higher than the average values of winter market milks in this 
state. These were found by Dornbush et al. (7) for January 1939 to April 
1939 to average approximately 8.8 micrograms per gram butter fat. 

Also from table 3 the rate of decrease of milk production is found to 
be more rapid during the period when the cows did not receive silage. 
There was a decrease of about 0,4 pound per week in the fore period (two 
weeks), 2.2 pounds per week in the experimental period (six weeks) and 
0.6 pound per week in the after period (eight weeks). 

SXTMMART 

Cows fed a good quality of pea vine silage produced a milk higher 
in carotene and vitamin A than when fed a dry ration. They also main¬ 
tained milk production more satisfactorily on the silage than on the dry 
ration. It should not be concluded from these results, of course, that 
pea vine silage is always superior to alfalfa hay. Because of variations 
in the quality of both silage and hay, a general conclusion could not be 
drawn until after extended comparisons had been made. 
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THE RELATIOxN OP IODINE AND PEROXIDE NUMBERS TO 
OXIDIZED FLAVOR OF MILK* 


I). H. NELSON AND C. D. OAIILE 
Dairy Department, Pennsylvania Stale College 

Observations on the iodine and peroxide numbers of milk fat liave Jed 
to conflicting reports as to wlietlier the milk fat itself or the fat globule 
‘^membrane” lecithin is the substance oxidized to give this flavor defect. 
Brown et aL (1) found no change in the iodine number of the fat when a 
copper-induced flavor had developcHl. Ross (2) found no relationship be¬ 
tween the iodine number and the oxidizcnl flavor of ice cr(iam. Several stud¬ 
ies (3, 4, 5, 6, 7) of the oxidation of butter and pure milk fat indicate no 
significant changes in any of tlie fat constants until the characteristic flavor 
and the fading of the natural color give unmistakable evidence of an ad¬ 
vanced state of deterioration. It has also been reported (8, 9) that the 
oxidized flavor appears before the end of the induction period of tlie fat, that 
is, in the early stages of detinuoration. Briggs (3) has shown that peroxides, 
formed in the process of fat oxidation, do not interfere with or change the 
iodine value. Therefore a decrease in iodine number coincident with tlie 
deV(‘lopiiient of the off-flavor would not necessarily be ex])ect(id although th(» 
milk fat itself were the substance being oxidized to give the flavor. How¬ 
ever, Keiide (10) and Dahle and Palmer (11) observed a lower iodine num¬ 
ber ill the fat of spontaneously oxidized samples than in the heated control 
samples, suggesting that the milk fat itself had been oxidized. 

Dahle and Palmer held their samples “until the degree of oxidized flavor 
did not sliow any increase,” pos.sibly allowing the fat to reach the end of its 
induction period before the iodine number was determined. Furthermore, 
their unpublished data show that the milk fat obtained from the milk in all 
cases was practically colorless even when churned direct from the cow. 
This suggests that a very pale colored susceptible fat might be associated 
with the development of the oxidized flavor and witli the stability of the fat. 

Swanson and Sommer (13) determined the iodine number of the fat 
and the phospholipid fraction of oxidized flavored milk (copper induced) 
and found no change in the iodine number of the fat, but a lowering in the 
iodine number of the phospholipid fraction, indicating that the fat is not 
affected when an oxidized flavor occurs, 

Stebnitz and Sommer (7) found no relation betw^Hui the carotene con¬ 
tent as indicated by the color, and the stability of the fat. This is in agree¬ 
ment with certain observations (11, 12) that the oxidized flavor bears no 
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relation to the breed of eow producing the milk. Garrett et al. (14) ob¬ 
served that there was a close relation between the per cent fat and the 
yellow color of the milk, and that a high carotene content is coincidental to 
and helps preserve a good flavor. On the other hand Beck et al, (15) con¬ 
cluded that milk below the breed average in color intensity appeared to be 
related to oxidized flavor. The beneficial effects obtained by Anderson et al, 
(16) in feeding pure carotene to prevent the development of oxidized flavor 
might be interpreted to support the findings of Beck ei aL Although there 
may be no correlation between the color and stability of milk fat or between 
the color and oxidized flavor of the milk, there is some evidence that a sub¬ 
normal color is associated with the development of oxidized flavor. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

In these experiments milk was obtained from cows known to produce the 
spontaneous oxidized flavor. Care to avoid possible metal contamination 
and exposure to light was exercised. Part of the milk was centrifugaily 
separated and tJie cream standardized to 20 per cent fat by adding some of 
the original whole milk. The remaining milk and the (*ream were each 
divided into three portions, one b(*ing unheated, one heated to 80"’ C. for K) 
minutes to inhibit the oxidized flavor, aaid the other heated to 62" C. for 30 
minutes. The heated samples were cooled and stored in the dark at 4.5® C. 
until examined and analyzed. 

Samples of milk and cream known to be resistant to spontaneous flavor 
were prepared in exactly the same manner except that copper was added to 
the lots heated at 62® C., after the pasteurizing was completed. 

The samples were examined for flavor wdien fresh and at 24-hour inter¬ 
vals until a pronounced oxidized flavor had developed and again at the time 
analysis of the fat was made. The iodine and peroxide numbers were deter¬ 
mined on the fresh samples and again when a pronounced oxidized flavor 
had developed and at various intervals during storage. The fat was ob¬ 
tained by churning sufficient milk or cream into butter which was then 
heated to 60® C, and transferred to a 50 ml. pyrex centrifuge tube, and cen¬ 
trifuged at 3500 r.p.m. for five minutes. The dry, pure, milk fat was re¬ 
moved and the iodine number determined by the Hanns Method and the 
peroxide number by the method described by Greenbank and Holm (17). 

Typical results of the experiments with copper-induced flavor appear in 
table 1 and indicate no significant change in the iodine number or the per¬ 
oxide number even when a very strong oxidized flavor had developed. The 
samples stored for six weeks showed some protein decomposition. A strong 
oxidized flavor always appeared in the pure milk fat after storage although 
to the unaided eye there was no apparent fading of the natural color of the 
fat. Similar findings in regard to the iodine number have been reported 
before. 
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Since four experiments using spontaneous milk gave the same results, 
only one experiment is included in table 2. No significant change in either 
the iodine or peroxide number occurred in samples having an oxidized 
flavor. The milks showed some protein decomposition after the long storage 
period at the low temperature. 

In holding these samples for such a long period of time a phenomenon 
occurred which was quite puzzling at the time. The sample heated to 80® C. 
showed no oxidized flavor but a cooked flavor as has always been the case. 
Later in the storage period the cooked flavor disappeared and finally after 
three weeks in storage a strong oxidized flavor occurred. This was con¬ 
trary to previous findings altliough previously samples showing the elimina¬ 
tion of the oxidized flavor with high temperatures were always discarded 
after approximately 72 hours. It has been assumed that the high tempera¬ 
ture of heating destroyed an enzyme that was responsible for the oxidized 
flavor. 

In view of the work of Gould and Sommer (19), and Josephson and 
Doan (20) one may attempt to explain this phenomenon on the basis that 
the high heat produced reducing substances which prevented the develop¬ 
ment of the oxidized flavor. On long holding at low temp(*ratures the re¬ 
ducing substance became oxidized and the fat or fatty material in turn 
became oxidized giving rise to tlje oxidized flavor in tliis spontaneous milk. 

When oxidized flavor occurred in the milk or cream this flavor always 
carried over in the butter and the pure fat, yet the fat did not change in 
color. Unfortunately, spontaneous milk having initially a very pale-colored 
fat was not available for these experiments. 

This lack of fading of the natural color indicates, as will be shown later, 
that tiie fat had not reached the end of its induction period. This is be¬ 
lieved to be a significant factor in explaining the discrepancy between the 
results of these experiments and the results reported by others showing the 
relation of iodine number to spontaneous oxidized flavor. While Dahle and 
Palmer (11) fail to mention the color of the fat in their experiments their 
unpublished results show that the milk fat obtained from the milk was prac¬ 
tically colorless, even direct from the cow. Possibly this pale-colored fat 
had a very short induction period. The significance of this is emphasized 
by the experiments to follow. 

The fact that the peroxide number of the fat was always zero, even when 
the fat had a strong oxidized flavor, suggested that the peroxides might 
have been removed during the isolation of the fat. If such were the ease the 
flavor of the fat could be explained by assuming the flavor substance to be 
absorbed by the fat and insoluble in water. The following experiment rep¬ 
resents many attempts to remove the peroxides by washing the fat with hot 
water. 

Dry, fJfesh milk fat was obtained from sweet, one-day-old cream that was 
known to be free from spontaneous oxidized flavor and to be free from any 
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This sample developed an oxidized flavor after weeks in storage although it had a cooked flavor prior to that tune. 
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metal contamination. This fresh cream was churned in a glass churn, the 
butter transferred to a separatory funnel and waslied with hot (71® C.) 
water until the wash water was clear, which required three or four washings 
with a volume of water equal to the volume of butter each time. The hot fat 
was centrifuged for five minutes at 3500 r.p.m. The fat obtained was then 
placed in a carefully cleaned and stoppered flask, and incubated in the dark 
at 60® C. 

The fat was examined at intervals for flavor, peroxide number, iodine 
number and for any change in color noticeable without the aid of color 
standards. At certain stages of oxidation, as indicated by the peroxide 
number, a portion of the fat was transferred to a separatory funnel and 
washed three times, each time using a volume of clean hot (65® C.) water 
slightly greater than the volume of the fat. The fat was centrifuged for five 
minutes at 3500 r.p.m. and the peroxide number and flavor determined. 

TABLE 3 


Flavor and peroxide numbers of washed oxidised fat 


Days in 
dark at 

60° C. 

Color 

Iodine 

number 

Flavor 

! 

Peroxide 1 
number 

Kewashod fat 
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25 

1 White 

31.3 

[ 4* + 

j 46.0 i 

45.5 



The results in table 3 indicate that neither the peroxides nor the flavored 
substance are removed by washing the fat with hot water. Therefore the 
low peroxide number in tables 1 and 2 of fat isolated from milk or cream 
having a strong oxidized flavor cannot be due to the removal of peroxides 
during the isolation of the fat. Furthermore, in the autoxidation of pure 
fresh milk fat the authors have observed the appearance of the oxidized 
flavor as soon as, or slightly before the appearance of any peroxide number. 
It, therefore, seems that the determination of the peroxide number is not a 
sufficiently sensitive method to detect the extremely small concentrations of 
peroxides which may be produced during the formation of the flavored 
substance. This undoubtedly explains why Koenig (18) found no suitable 
correlation between the peroxide number and the flavor of butter. 

The observation that the oxidized flavor appears before the end of the 
induction period has been observed by others (8, 9). 

In the autoxidation of pure milk fat the authors noted that the fading 
of the natural color of the fat occurred with the beginning of the rapid in¬ 
crease in peroxide number, that is, at the end of the induction period. This 
is indicated in table 3 which also shows that the significant decrease in the 
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iodine number is more closely associated with fading of the natural color 
and the end of the induction iicriod than it is with the appearance of the 
oxidized flavor. This agrees with the report of Briggs (3) who found no 
significant change in eitlier the peroxide number or the iodine number 
during the induction period. 

Since the oxidized flavor appears <^ar]y in the induction period, and since 
the change in iodine number is associated with fading of the natural color 
and the end of the induction period, it may be possible that a very pale- 
colored fat would show such a short induction period that the decrease in 
iodine number would aiipear approximately at the same time that the oxi¬ 
dized flavor appeared. In such a case, this would explain why Dahle and 
Palmer (11) using spontaneous milk with a very pale colored fat observed 
a decrease in iodine number, while the above results on spontaneous milk 
with a fat having an appreciable color and induction period did not show a 
decrease in iodine number with the appearance of the oxidized flavor. 

SUMMARY 

That tlie iodine number of milk fat does not decrease with the early de¬ 
velopment of the oxidized flavor, agrees with the majority of similar reports. 
This finding, however, is in conflict with certain investigations on spontane¬ 
ous milk in wdiich the iodine number was found to decrease. 

It was observed that milk fat usually had a peroxide iiumb(T of zero 
when freshly isolated, even from milk or cream having a strong oxidized 
flavor, which was carried over into the pure fat. Evidence is presented indi¬ 
cating that it is not due to removal of the peroxide during the isolation of 
the fat. It is also shown that the peroxide number and iodine number do not 
change materially until the color of the fat is affected. 
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A YOLK-BUFFEIl PABULUM FOB THE PKESEKVATION 
OP BULL SEMEN' 

PAITL H. PHILIJI'S ANB HKNBY A. LABDY 

Department of Biochonislrif, ('oUege of Jgriculturt', Vnivrrsify of IVisconniny 
Madisony lVi.sconfiin 

The difficulty of consistently preserving semen lias been a serious 
obstacle in the progress of artificial insemination. In many cases low 
breeding efificien(*y has accompanied artificial insemination due to improper 
or faulty preseiwation and storage of the semen sample. This is particu¬ 
larly true when it was desired to use a stored sample over a considerable 
period of time. 

In the studies h(;rein reported we attempted to determine certain con¬ 
ditions under which bull semen might be environed to maintain its potency. 
Our object was threefold: (a) to develop a suitable nutrient medium; (b) 
to obtain a nutrient solution that would maintain potency for a period of 
s<iveral days, thus eliminating the daily use of the bull; and (c) to develoj) 
a j>rocedure which was applicable under jiractical conditions. 

A study of tlie literature indicates that buffered glucose solutions liave 
been tried by Baker (2), Anderson (1), Molovanov (7), Hyme (5), Walton 
(10), Winters ft al. (11), and others. Ivanov (G) and Bernshstein (3) 
have presented some evidence to indicate that glucose was not the energy 
metabolite used by spermatozoa. No clear-cut evidence was available to 
indicate the most favorable storage jd! for semen. Hatziolos (4) reported 
the average pH of 54 Sfimples of bull semen to be G.B9. Shergin’s data 
(0) indicate that the semen of most si)ecies is slightly alkaline. He gives a 
pH value of 6.74 for the bull. Anderson (1) uses a dilutor for I’am semen 
buffered at pH 7.6. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

In order to keep tliese studies on a practical basis it seemed wise to 
first test naturally-occurring material. Since the egg is the counterpart 
of spermatozoa it seemed to be a likely starting material. Because of 
the buffering action of proteijis, fresh egg white was used both with and 
without added glucose. This medium did little if any better than the 
control sample of raw semen stored under ideal physical conditions. 

Next a mixture of fresh egg yolk (hen) and a phosphate buffer was 
tried. The buffer was made up to a pH of 7.0 from M/15 potassium and 
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sodium phosphate solutions and mixed with an equal volume of fresh raw 
yolk. The semen was diluted 4:1 with this mixture. The results were 
extremely satisfactory. A repetition of the experiment was not so en¬ 
couraging. A study of the pH of the egg yolks in use showed a wide 
variation in pH (6.0-6.53), Yolk-buffer mixtures buffered at pH 6.6-6.65 
again gave excellent results. These experiments indicated that bull semen 
could be stored in buffered egg yolk. Egg yolk alone was less effective 
than buffered egg yolk. 

It appeared certain that controlled pH and a buffer system were 
necessary for the successful storage of semen for long periods. Phosphate 
buffers of various strengths, M/5, M/IO, M/12, and M/15 were tried. 
Buffering with a stronger solution than M/12 phosphate was found to be 
detrimental. A series of studies was then made to determine the optimum 
pH for storage. Semen from ten bulls was stored in yolk-buffer solutions 
ranging in pH from 6.0-7.5. The optimum pH for storage was found to 
be 6.75 and the narrow pH range of 6.7-6.8 gave the best preservation of 
motility. The results are shown in figure 1. If the pH is skewed slightly 



Fig. 1. A representative curve allowing the effect of pH of the yolk buffer upon 
sperm survival. 

to the alkaline side to 6.8-6.9, a low grade ( + ) motility can be maintained 
for a longer period than with a pH of 6.75. However, active motility of 
the order of +-n- falls off much more quickly at pH 6.9. Considerable 
acidity develops during storage. At the end stage the pH is usually near 
6.0-6.1. It is possible that the higher pH delays the development of acid 
in the final stages and thereby increases sperm survival. That this is not 
entirely the case is indicated by the fact that fresh buffer added from 
time to time to correct and maintain the proper pH does not prolong 
aurvivaL 

The most favorable ratio of semen: yolk-buffer was next determined. 
It was found that excellent results were obtained with ratios up to 1:5. 
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The latter seemed to be the upper practical limit and the best routine 
results were obtained with a ratio of 1: 3 or 4. Optimum storage tempera¬ 
tures indicated maximnin storage in the temperature range from 5 - 10 ® C. 
Temperatures outside of this range were definitely inferior. 

In connection with tliese studies numerous other snbstaii(?es and solu¬ 
tions have been tried. A dried pork liver suspension, dried liver extract 
solution, bovine blood serum and blood plasma, buffered egg yolk fat and 
materials collected from tlie testes and accessory glands of the bull were 
without benefit if not actually harmful to the sperm. Table 1 indicates 
that some success was obtained with dried egg yolk-bnffer and boiled muscle 
extract. 

TABLE 3 


Thr comparison of various media with egg yoll-buffer as a pabulum 
for sperm survival 


Mecli.M 


Motility and survival time 

in hours 



48 

. _ 

72 

96 

120 

150 

200 

225 

300 

Buffered glucone 

dead 








Buffered lecithiu (egg) 

-t 

dead 




' 



Evaporated milk 
(irrad.) 

.f-f- ' 

dead 







CJiiek brain aubstance 

i 

4 . 4 . ) 

i 

dead 




I 


1 

Boiled muHcle extract | 

1 

-rf+ 1 

-f-H- 


dead 





1 

Buffered dry egg yolk j 

- 1 -^ f 1 

+++ 

t 4^. 

dead 





! 

Buffered egg yolk j 

-H-i-H- j 



1 

+++-H- 

-H-f 


+ 


These studies thus showed: (a) that egg-yolk furnished the necessary 
metabolite, or metabolites required by the spermatozoa of the bull, (b) 
that a buffered solution in a rather narrow restricted pH was aiecessary, 
and (c) that the proper combination of these two factors was highly satis¬ 
factory for the preservation of bull semen. With these results to guide 
us, the following procedure was developed and previously published in 
part ( 8 ). 

The buffer solution was made up with 0.2 gram of KH 2 PO 4 and 2.0 
grams of Na 2 HP 04 ■ I 2 H 2 O per 100 cc. of distilled and sterilized H 2 O. 
This buffer can be kept in the refrigerator for short periods but works 
best when made up fresh. Equal amounts of the buffer and fresh egg 
yolk are then mixed. The proportion of buffer in this preparation is 
designed to yield a mixture whose final pH is 6.75. It should be checked 
before use and if need be adjusted. In 90 per cent of the cases the pH 
will be 6.75. Adjustment of pH is made with sterile solutions of either 
the monobasic potassium, or dibasic sodium salt as required. Yolk-buffer 
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mixtures with a pH lying between 6.7-6.8 will be found to be satisfactory. 
The yolk‘bnffer preparation is now ready for use. 

Freshly collected semen (the second ejaculate is often preferable where 
the bull is not used regularly and often enough) was then combined with 
the yolk-buffer in the proportion of 1:3 or 1:4. The yolk-buffer semen 
sample was then stored in stoppered containers kept in the refrigerator 
at a temperature of 10° C. No undue care has been found necessary in 
the cooling or warming of the sample. One can go from room temperature 
to 10° C. and back to room temperature without serious damage. 

Semen thus preserved maintains its original activity with remarkable 
consistency. A high grade, very active semen will maintain a high degree 
of activity for 100 hours and more. Semen from the bulls used in these 
tests maintained excellent activity up to 150 hours. Thereafter there was 
a gradual loss of motility during the next 100 hours. It was not at all 
uncommon for some activity to last beyond 300 hours. 

Semen suspended in yolk-buffer has been successfully shipped from 
British Columbia to the middle w^est and from coast to coast. 

In much of thi.s experimental work we have relied upon the niicroscoj)e 
and sperm motility for the detection of semen quality. It appeal’s that, 
within certain limits, a yolk-buffer-semen sample whiidi shows vigorous 
activity under the microscope will usually be found to be potent. Table 
2 indicates that yolk-buffered semen is potent for a considerable time. 

TABLE 2 


Summary < ; 'ceding records mth yolk buffered semen on cows bred for 

sixty-three or more days 


Y.B. semen 
age (hrs.) 

No. of 
cows bred 

Total * 
services 

No. 

diagnosed 

pregnant 

Total* N<>. 
apparently 
pregnant 

1 No. poor 
breeders** 

1-12 

28 

33 

9 

o 

CJ 

14 

12-24 

11 

12 1 

1 

5 

3 

24-36 

58 

68 : 

17 

35 

21 

36-48 1 

2 

o 

i 1 

v> 

1 

4M0 

14 

15 

! 5 

5 

6 

60-72 

2 

O i 

i 

1 

1 

72-84 

2 

4 

1 

t i 

2 

84-96 

0 

0 

0 

0 


96-108 

8 

8 

I 1 

2 

4 

124 

1 

1 

1 

1 i 

0 

161 1 

1 

1 

' 1 

1 

0 

180 ! 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0 

196 ! 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1*** 


* This figure includes the cows diaguosed pregnant and those apparently pregnant 
but undiagnosed. At least 63 days had elapsed since breeding and without 
reoccurrence of oostrunr. 


** Cows with a history of repeated breeding. 

***' This cow had been previously bred 3 times. 

These data w^ere compiled from two breeding rings and the University 
herd. At the moment it has not been possible to have pregnancy diag- 
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noses on all cows inseminated with yolk-bnffered semen. Two problems 
have come to our attention in tliis connection. One is the fact that there 
has been a “repeater’* list (cows that require more than one service to 
settle) in this group of breeding cows. In these experiments the repeaters 
averaged slightly more than 40 per cent of the animals under observation. 
Secondly, a certain group of cows would apparently settle after service 
and skip several heat periods following insemination but later they show 
estrum and rebreed. Whether or not pregnancy occurred in these cows 
could not be determined. As far as we can ascertain these two problems 
are present in the herd irrespective of natural or artificial service used 
in the insemination. The yolk-buffer <lid not produce or prevent this 
condition. In view of the excellent results obtained in these experiments, 
it appears that the egg yolk constituents were completely metabolized or 
eliminated without harm to the cow. 

One more point should be made clear. There is a great variation in 
the cjnality of bull semen. The yolk-buffer solution does not improve a 
poor sample of semen. We have noticed a distinct difference in the length 
of time semen can be preserved from bulls of different potency ratings. 
The bull that produces an excellent semen with high initial activity can 
be successfully stored for longer periods than the semen from a bull that 
produces a less vigoron.s semen sample. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

A method for the preservation of bull semen has been described. This 
method makes use of egg-yolk buffered at pH 6.75 as the pabulum for 
spermatozoa. By this means the fertilizing cepacify of vigorous sperma¬ 
tozoa has been regularly maintained for periods in excess of 100 hours, 
if stored at 10° C. This method has been successfully used under practical 
conditions. 

Under these environmental conditions bull semen can be successfully 
stored to give consistent preservation of its fertilizing capacity under prac¬ 
tical conditions. Yolk-buffer maintains potency equivalent to the original 
semen for a variable period depending upon the quality of the fresh semen 
sample. Cows have been successfully bred with yolk-bnffered semen stored 
for 150 to 180 hours. 
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THE COAGULATION TEMPERATURE OP MILK AS AFFECTED BY 
pH, SALTS, EVAPORATION AND DEVIOUS HEAT 
TREATMENT 

P, G. Mll.l.KR AND H. H. BOMMER 
Dcpartmf tit of Dairy Industry^ University of Wisconsin 

The stability of milk under various conditions has been studied from both 
a theoretical and practical standpoint. The milk has been subjected to tem¬ 
peratures ranj^ing from room temperature to 150° C., and to the influence 
of salts and acids that are foreign as well as those normal to milk. Although 
valuable information has been added to our kno\dedge of milk, yet many 
theoretical and practical questions have not been answered which are sig¬ 
nificantly related to the stability of milk daring pasteurization, boiling, 
preparation of various food-stnffs involving milk, and the manufacture of 
condensed and evaporated milks. Tlie purpose of the work presented herein 
is to show the relationship between the pH and the coagulation temperature 
of milk ranging from about room temperature to the coagulation tempera¬ 
ture of stable milk, and to show the effect of added salts, evaporation and 
previous heat treatment in di.splacing the ‘‘coagulation curve.” 

IIISTOKICAL 

It has been known for a long time that fresh milk would coagulate at 
elevated temperatures. Hammarstea (10) in 1874 n'ported that the coagu¬ 
lation t(?mperature varied from IdO to 150° C. Cazeueuve and Haddon (5) 
attributed the curiUing of milk at 130° C. to the formation of acids, mainly 
formic, from lactose oxidation. Bardach (1) fail(‘d to confirm this conclu¬ 
sion. Milroy (20) showed that heating slightly increased the acidity of milk. 
More recently Whittier and Benton (43, 44, 45) concluded that the rate of 
acid production during heating at 90 to 120° C. was a direct function of the 
time and temperature of heating, and lactose concentration. Their results 
indicate that acid production may become an important factor with long 
holding periods at elevated temperatures. Holm, Deysher and Evans (11) 
concluded that the relationship between time and temperature of coagula¬ 
tion was of a logarithmic nature. 

The early workers, such as Stokes (33), Thorncr (37), Rideai (25), 
Richmond and Harrison (24) and Kastle and Roberts (14), showed that the 
acidity-curdling temperature relationship varied considerably between 
milks. Recently Benton (2) reported that wide variations existed even in 
the milk from different quarters of the same udder. The aims of the present 
paper are most closely indicated by the work of Tapernoux and Katrand jieff 
(35) in which the change in titratable acidity, pH and approximate curdling 
temperature was determined for a sample of milk held at 14° C. 

Received for publication November 10, 1939. 
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The early workers observed that not only an increase in acidity but also 
the addition of salts would lower the coagulation temperature of milk. 
Einger (26) in 1890 was one of the first to report such findings. Conradi 
(6) found that the addition of 0.2 to 0.6 per cent calcium chloride would 
coagulate milk at 45 to 65*^ C., w’hile larger or smaller amounts would not 
coagulate the milk. Loevenhart (19) likewise found an optimum concen¬ 
tration of C 0 CI 2 , CaCU, MnCl 2 , and NiOla for the coagulation of milk at 40 
to 60^ C. 

Within recent years the problem of the heat stability of milk has re¬ 
ceived considerable attention due to the development of the evaporated milk 
industry. Sommer and Hart (30) in 1919 studied the coagulation of milk 
from individual cows ay[36® C. and found that some sample.s coagulated in 
90 seconds while others failed to coagulate in 20 minutes. No relationship 
was found between the coagulation and the titratable acidity or pH of the 
fresh milk samples. The differences in coagulation were found to be due 
mainly to the relative amounts of calcium and magnesium as compared to 
the citrates and phospliates present in the milks. An excess of either of 
these two groups caused decreased stability; for maximum stability they 
must be present in the proper ratio or balance. Rogers, Deysher and Evans 
(27) in 1921 found no correlation between the coagulation of the raw mixed 
herd milk and the same milk after evaporation. They were also unable to 
find by means of chemical analysis any relation between the acid-base ratio 
in the raw milk and the coagulation temperature of the evaporated product. 
However, Sommer and Hart (31) in 1922 showed conclusively that evapo¬ 
rated milks could be stabilized by small (within limits of analytical experi¬ 
mental error) additions of citrates or pliosphates and tlie same milks 
destabilized by calcium. 

Various investigators have confirmed the eonclusion that salts are an im¬ 
portant factor in the heat stability of milk and milk products; namely, 
Benton and Albery (3), Whitaker (42), Holm, Webb and Deysher (12). 
Webb and Holm (40), Welch and Doan (41), and Tracy and Ruehe (38). 
The results of Webb and Holm, and Holm, Webb and Deysher have been 
summarized (18) to show^ three types of milk. All skim milks of normal 
concentration are reported to be stabilized by phosphate and destabilized by 
calcium. When the skim milks were concentrated to half their original 
weights, they obtained type I, which was destabilized by calcium and first 
stabilized, then destabilized by larger additions of phosphate; type II, de¬ 
stabilized by both calcium and phosphate; and type III, destabilized by 
phosphate and first stabilized, then destabilized by additions of calcium. 
Welch and Doan (41) found that milk from cows with subclinical mastitis 
reacted like type III milk. 

Sommer and Hart (32) found cases w’here the milk could be improved 
by small additions of acids. These results have been confirmed by sev- 
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eral other investif?ators. Benton and Albery (3) found that within the 
pH range of 6.58 to 6.65 the salt balance changes had a marked effect, 
while outside this range, changes in pH were the predominant factor. 
They concluded each sample of milk had its own optimum of pH and salt 
balance. A similar conclusion was reached by Webb (39) and Ramsdall, 
Johnson and Evans (23). 

The probable role of rennet-producing organisms in the heat coagula¬ 
tion of milk was studied by Frazier (9). The effect of renin, acid and 
calcium appeared to be additive. 

Previous heat treatment has been shown to be an important factor in 
the heat stability of milk. Conradi (6) in 1901 found that if the milks 
were first heated to above 60° C., the coagulation on addition of calcium 
chloride occurred at temperatures of 8 to 12° C. lower than in the case of 
unheated controls. Webb and Holm (40) found that milks with a solids- 
not-fat content of around 13 per cent were not affected by forewarming, 
but milks of lower solids w^re destabilized while milks of higher concen¬ 
trations were stabilized. Various other workers have reported beneficial 
effects upon the concentrated product from forewarming (27, 7, 17, 16, 
32). The results show the optimum forewarming temi>erature to be near 
100° C. when Jieated for ten minutes. The relationship between tempera¬ 
ture, time, method of forewarming and concentration has not been 
satisfactorily determined. 

TJie effects of forewarmiiig may be attributed to a number of factors. 
Soldner (28) in 1888 showed that boiling caused a precipitation of a 
portion of the calcium phosphate from milk. This has been confirmed by 
many other investigators. Palmer (22) concluded it was the colloidal 
CaHP 04 that was affected by heating, however, beneficial effects of fore¬ 
warming suggest the precipitation of soluble calcium salts. Sommer and 
Hart (32) found larger amounts of soluble calcium in samples of milk 
heated at 180° P. than when heated at 210° F. Sommer (29) showed 
that part of the beneficial effect w*as due to the precipitation of albumin. 
Svedberg, Carpenter and Carpenter (34) found that the molecular w^eight 
of jmre casein was doubled by heating to 40° C. On the other hand, 
Nichols, et al, (21) concluded that the particle-size distribution of the 
calcium caseinate in skim milk was not affected by preheating at 65 to 
95° C. Howat and Wright (13) found that heating calcium caseinate at 
120° C. for 1 to 5 hours liberated free phosphorus and nitrogen, lowered 
the base-binding capacity and liberated calcium with the result that the 
product w’as less heat stable. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

One of the difficulties in studying the heat stability of milk is the lack 
of a satisfactory method for measuring the coagulation point of the milk. 
The results shown in figure 1 were obtained by forcing the milk by means 
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of air pressure through small glass tubing extended through a water bath 
in which the temperature was gradually increased, and allowing the 
heated milk to drip at a constant rate onto a black plate glass. The 
occurrence of coagulation was easily detected by observing the milk as it 
flowed over the black glass, and at the instant of coagulation the tempera* 
ture of the water bath was taken as the coagulation temijerature of the 
milk. An adaptation of this plan for measuring coagulation at elevated 
temperatures involved many difficulties and was abandoned. 

The method Anally deemed most satisfactory for high temperatures 
was a modiflcation of the one used by Sommer and Hart (30). This con¬ 
sisted of sealing the milk in glass tubes made from 8 mm. pyrex tubing, 
placing the tubes of milk in a rack which was then immersed in a thermo¬ 
statically controlled oil bath. The rack was clipped onto a shaft which 
was rocked back and forth by mechanical means so that the milk flowed 
from one end of the tubes to the other, with a pause at each position to 
allow complete flow' of milk. Therefore, uniform agitation was obtained 
and at the same time the coagulation time could be detected by noting the 
flow of the milk. In order to decrease as much as possible the factor of 
acid production from lactose oxidation, a time interval just ample to 
allow the sample to reach the oil bath temperature was chosen. Thermo¬ 
couple measurements show'ed that the milk came up to the temperature of 
the bath in 85 to 110 seconds; hence, the coagulation point or temperature 
was fixed as that temperature at which the milk wwld coagulate in just 



Pio. 1. The effect of salts and pH on the coagulation temperature of milk at 
temperatures below 100^ C. 2 ml. M/4 salt added per 100 ml. skim milk. 
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two minutes from the time the sample was placed in the oil bath. Since 
numerous tests would be necessary to determine the temperature which 
would cause coagulation in exactly two minutes, the coagulation time was 
determined at temperatures above and below this time limit. These results 
were plotted, and the coagulation temperature for a two minute heating 
period was obtained by interpolation. For each sample a series of sub¬ 
samples was prepared ranging from about pH 5.0 to 6.8. The tempera¬ 
ture required to produce coagulation in two minutes was determined for 
each sub-sample and plotted against the pH. The curve plotted in this 
manner is designated as the coagulation curve of the sample. 

The acidification of sub-samples was accomplished by fermentation in 
the case of figure 1, and by acid additions in all sub.sequent experiments. 
This wa.s done by adding diluted lactic acid in a very fine stream with the 
milk in vigorous agitation. To study the effect of the dilution involved, 
acidification of some samples w^as accomplished by agitating the milk in 
contact with air containing controlled amounts of HCl gas, with and 
witliout dilution. 

Due to the amount of work involved, it was necessary to make up the 
samples one day, store them in the ice box and run the coagulation points 
and pH the following day. The pH was determined with the quinliy- 
drone electrode, the temperature being maintained at 25° C. by means of 
a thermostatically controlled water bath. 

A comparison of the methods of acidification (Curves G, II, I, Fig. 2) 
showed no detectable effect on the coagulation curve below pH 6.4. The 
control sample in figure 1, acidified by fermentation, show’s a slightly 
different curve. Without further study it is not known to what extent the 
difference.is due to other effects of fermentation, r.r/., citrate destruction, 
or to the method of heating. 

Added salts displaced the coagulation curves as shown in figures 2 and 
3. This displacement was into the more stable region by Na 2 HP 04 , 
NaaCeHzOs and K 2 CO;, and into the less stable region by CaCh^ and 
Ca( 0211802 ) 2 , except at a pH above 6.5. The addition of phosphate, 
citrate or carbonate to the fresh skim milk (pH above 6.5) low^ered the 
stability of the skim milks. The amount of calcium added also decreased 
the heat stability, but a smaller addition of calcium would have increased 
the heat stability of these skim milks as is revealed by results recorded in 
table 1. Since the.se milks at their initial pH were deficient in calcium 
for maximum heat stability, the first increases in acidity had an effect 
analogous to that of ad<ling small amounts of calcium salts. 

The results presented in figure 4 show that the addition of salts at a 
rate which produces maximum effects in the fresh milk, as indicated in 
table 1, has very little effect at lower pH. A portion of this sample con¬ 
densed 2:1 illustrates the form of coagulation curve given by condensed 
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milk. The condensed portion reacted still less, but similar to that of the 
original, to the addition of phospliate, calcium and acid. 

Figure 5 sliows the effect of larger additions of salts on the coagulation 
curve of the skim milk sample before and after condensing. Adding 
various amounts of calcium and phosphate, from minute to large quan¬ 
tities, showed that the condensed portion was destabilized by both salts. 



FiO, 2. The coagulation temperature of akim milk as affected by pll, salts and 
method of acidification. 

Added to 100 ml. of skim milk (before acidified with HOI vapors) -2 ml. of: 

A—water I)—^wator 

B—M/4 Na^HPO* E~-.M/4 Naar04 

0—M/4 K,COa F—M/4 KaCO, 

Added to 100 ml. of skim milk: 

G—5 ml. water; then acidified with HCl vapors. 

H—5 ml. dilution; acidified with lactic acid solution. 

I—no dilution; acidified with HCl vapors. 

Temperature scale on the right relates to G, H, & I. 

Temperature scale on the left relates to A, B, C, H, E, & F. 
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On the other hand, the curves show that the sample was increased in heat 
stability by adding acid. 

The similarity of the effects of preheating and pH, and of evaporation 
and pH on the coagulation temperature of sldm milk is illustrated in figure 
6 . Curve A gives the coaguJation curve of the original skim milk and 
curve F shows how it was displaced merely by preheating. These are 



Fig. 3. The coagulation teinperatmc of skim milk as .'iffected by pH and salts. 
Added to 100 ml. of skim milk (before acidified with H(’l vapors) ml. of: 

A—^water 
B—M/4 Na,HI»0, 

CV-M/4 Cuds 

M/4 Na«C«Tr-On 

Added tjo 100 ml. skim milk (before acidified with 3 ml. lactic acid solution) -2 
ml. of: 


E—M/4 CaOls } ^ P ^ ^ adding NaOll 

F«-H/4 Ca(C,H,Os)s5* ^ 

G—M/4 NasPO^ 

H— water 
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compared to the displacement by condensing the preheated sample (curve 
M) and by condensing the unpreheated sample (curve P). Heating at 
90-98® C. for 30 minutes made the skim milk of normal solids content less 
stable to heat at pH values above 6.5 and below 6.1. The concentrated 
portions showed the same trend in that the preheated sample was less 
stable than the sample not preheated at pH values above 6.15 and below 
5.75. 



Fig. 4. The coagulation temperature of skim milk as affected by pH, salts, and 
evaporation. 

Skim milk—to 100 ml. added (before acidifying with 4 ml. lactic acid) 0.8 ml. of: 
A-~M/4 NasHPO. 

B—M/4 Ca(CAO,), 

0—water 

Skim milk preheated at 98^=" C. for 5 minutes and evaporated 2:1 at 59® C., 100 ml, 
portions treated as above: 

D—M/4 Na,HPO* 

E—M/4 Ca(0aH«O,)a 
F—^water 
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Fig. 5. The coagulation temperature of shim milk as affected by pIT, salts and 
evaporation. 

Skim milk—8.6% T.S.—to 100 ml. added (before acidifying with 2.8 ml. lactic 
acid solution) 1.2 ml. of: 

a~M/ 4 CaCCaHaOa)* 

B—M/2 —^pH above 6.5 by adding XaOH 

0—M/4 NaaHPO* 

B—M/2 
E—water 

Skim milk—16,5% T.S.—100 ml. portions treated as above: 

M—M/l Ca(CaHA)s 
N-~M/4 NaaHP04 
O—M/l << 

P—water 

The curves of figrure 7 show that calcium and phosphate displaced the 
coagulation curve of the samples represented in figure 6 in the usual way; 
that is, after the milks have reached their maximum stability further in¬ 
crease in the H-ion concentration caused the phosphate to displace the 
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Fio. 6. The coagulation temperature of skim milk as affected by pH, preheating 
and evaporation. 

A—Skim milk 8.7% T.S.; not preheated; diluted 4.4 ml. per 100 ml. 

F—Skim milk 8.7% T.S.; preheated at 90-98'" C. for 30 minutes; diluted 4.4 ml. 
per 100 ml. 

M—Skim milk 20.1% T.S.; preheated at 90-98'’C. for 30 minutes before evapora¬ 
tion; diluted 8 ml. per 100 ml. 

I>—Skim milk 19.6% T.S.; forewarmed only to 60''C. before evaporation; diluted 
8 ml. per 100 ml. 

the coagulation curve into the more stable region while calcium displaced 
the curve into the less stable region. A possible explanation of this is 
indicated by the results in table 2. It is shown that as the temperature of 
the milk is increased from 20 to 60® C., the pH of the milk is lowered. 
The presence of added calcium in the milk caused the pH of the milk to 
be decreased more rapidly while added phosphate caused the decrease to 
be less rapid than in the normal milk containing no added salts. 
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An increase in the acidity of milk with increased temperature was 
pointed out by Duncombe (8) in 1924. Zoller (46) had shown in 1920 
that solutions of milk salts attained a higher pH after they had been 
heated in the presence of additional citrates. The changes in pH of 
various buffer solutions with temperature have been studied by many 
workers. As an example of the results, Kolthoff and Tekelenburg (15) 
reported that a 0.05 M potassium acid phthalate solution increased in pH 
from 3.94 at 18® C. to 4.05 at 60® C. and a 0.1 M tri-sodium citrate solution 
decreased in pH from 9.18 at 18® C. to 8.82 at 60® C. The significance to 
the heat stability of milk of various physico-chemical equilibria at elevated 
temperatures is further emphasized by the following formula for the iso¬ 
electric point of a simple monobasic, monoacidie ampholyte (36) 


TABLE 2 

The effect of calcium and phosphate on the change in pH of milk with 
increased temperatures 


Temper¬ 

ature 

M/20 potassium 
acid phthalate 


100 ml. skim milk plus 2 

ml. of 


water 

M/4 CaAc 

M/4 Na,HP04 

pH 

±pH at 
20'’ 

pH 

±pH at 

20'=' 

pH 

± pH at 
20° 

pH 

±pH at 
20° 

20 

3.93 


6.64 


6.51 


6.7r> 


30 

* 3.97 

0.04 

6.55 

6.09 

6.37 

0.14 

6.65 

0.10 

40 

3.99 

0.06 

6.45 

0.19 

6.27 

0.24 

6.60 

0.15 

50 

4.02 

0.09 

6.34 

0.30 

6.14 

0.37 

6.51 

0.24 

60 

4.07 

1 0.14 

6.23 

♦ 0.41 

6.05 

0.46 

6.35 

1 0.40 


Note. Ecalomel N/10 from International Critical Tables 1: 81. 1926. 
Ek = 0.7176-0.00074t (4). 


The value of k^, the dissociation constant for water, increases markedly 
with temperature. The effect of temperature on k„ and for milk pro¬ 
teins is not known. It is conceivable that coagulation at elevated tem¬ 
peratures may be due to shifts in these constants such that the. iso-electrie 
point is approached. 

The effect of pH on the coagulation temperature of the various original 
skim milks represented in the previous curves is summarized in figure 8. 
Three of the skim milks were initially unstable. Merely by decreasing the 
pH, they were stabilized to a coagulation temperature above 152® C. Be¬ 
tween pH 6.6 and 6.4 the coagulation temperature showed very little change 
with pH. Decreasing the pH from 6.4 to 6.2 rapidly decreased the coagu¬ 
lation temperature from near 155® C. to about 90® C. Then decreasing 
the pH from 6.2 to about 5.4 gave a very gradual decrease in coagulation 
temperature from about 90® C. to near 65° C. Points below pH 5.4 were 
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Fig. 7. The coagulation temperature of skim milk and of the evaporated skim 
milk as affected by pH, salts and heat treatment. 

8kiin milk—8.7% T.S.; not heated; to 100 ml. added (total dilution 4.4 ml. due to 
salt sol’n, lactic acid and water): 

A—water 

B—2 ml, M/4 calcium acetate 
0—2 ml. M/4 di*sodium phosphate 
D—0.8 ml. M/4 calcium acetate 
E—0.8 ml. M/4 di-sodium phosphate 

Skim milk-~-8.7% T.S.; heated for 30 min. at 90-98° C.; to 100 ml. added (total 
dilution 4.4 ml. etc.): 

G—1.0 ml. M/4 calcium acetate 
H—1.6 ml. M/4 di-sodium phosphate 

Skim milk—20.1% T.S.; preheated 30 min. at 90-98° C.; to 100 ml. added (total 
dilution 8 ml. etc.) : m— water 

N—1 ml. M/4 calcium acetate 
O—4 ml. M/4 di-sodium phosphate 

Skim milk—19.6% T.S.; forewarmed to 60° C.; to 100 ml. added (total dilution 
8 ml* etc.) : p—water 

Q—4 ml. M/4 calcium acetate 
R—4 ml. M/4 di-sodium phosphate 
S—1.2 ml. M/4 calcium acetate 
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not very definitely determined, however, the results indicate that decreas¬ 
ing the pH from 5.4 to about 5.2, decreased the coagulation temperature 
from about 65® C. to near 35° C. It also appears that decreasing the pH 
from 5.2 to 4.7, the iso-electric point of casein, would give another region 
of gradual decrease in coagulation temperature. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. Sealing the milk in small glass tubes and subjecting them to a 
rocking motion in an oil bath was found to be a convenient method for 
studying the heat coagulation of milk. The milk came up to the tempera¬ 
ture of the oil bath in less than two minutes. 

2. The relationship between pH and coagulation temperature of skim 
milk formed a characteristic coagulation curve. The milks were very 
sensitive to pH changes within two pH ranges; from approximately pH 



FlO. 8. The effect of pH on the coagulation temperature of skim milks represented 
in figures 2 to 7. 
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6.4 to 6.2 and to a lesser extent between pH 5.4 and 5.2. The maximum 
coagulation temperature of all the milks studied was above 152° C. The 
coagulation temperature of milks initially less stable than this was in¬ 
creased in heat stability by adding acid. 

3. The presence of added salts disjdaced the coagulation curve; at pH 
values below 6.4, phosphate displaced tlie curve into the more stable region 
whereas calcium had the opposite effect. The effect at pll values above 

6.4 depended upon the milk in (piestion. The milks were initially destabil¬ 
ized by adding phosphate and the subse(|uent addition of acid restabilized 
the samples. The addition of small amounts of calcium stabilized the milks 
but larger additions destabilized the milks. 

4. (bncentrating and preheating displaced the coagulation curve of the 
milks in the same general manner, but the effect of concentrating was much 
greater than the effect of heat treatment alone. Tlie presence of added 
salts displaced the coagulation curve for concentrated and preheated milks 
in a manner similar to that of the original milk. 

5. The pH of the milk was decreased at increased temperatures; the 
presence of added calcium increased the effect of temperature changes while 
phosphate had the opposite effect. A njore detailed study of various 
physico-chemical equilibria in milk at elcA^ated temperatures would there¬ 
fore appear to be a definite contribution to the problem of the heat stability 
of milk. 

6. These conclusions are based on tests involving definite conditions, 
vsuch as heating and holding so that coagulation occurred in two minutes, 
and do not necessarily represent the behavior of milk under other 
conditions. 
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THE KEEPING QUALITY OF BUTTER 

e. M. SOKKN8EN 

Naiional Bnfter Co., Dvhnqve, Iowa 

A factor in butter mercliaiidising which is cominj? in for increasingly 
greater emi)hasis is the keeping quality of the product. The ability of any 
given lot of butter to retain its desirable flavor and odor characteristics 
through regular trade channels and into the hands of the ultimate con¬ 
sumer is a vital consideration in the manufacture and sale of high quality 
butter. The present discussion deals with the problem of butter keeping 
quality from the standpoint of the butter manufacturer and the butter 
merchandiser. It involves keeping quality examinations on 22,060 samples 
of creamery butter, each sample representing a regular commercial churn¬ 
ing. The writer personally visite<l all creameries concerned at frequent 
intervals. The object of this work has been to determine by practical 
methods, the causes and elimination of defective keeping quality under 
commercial conditions. 

HISTORICAL 

An extensive review of tlie literature pertaining to butter keeping qual¬ 
ity was presented by Herried and associates (1) and later by Jacobsen (7). 
In the current study it was desirable to confine observations to butter 
defects which developed in fresh butter at ordinary refrigeration tempera¬ 
tures (30® F.) ill short periods of time. For this reason only 

those publications directly concerning defects such as putrid or cheesy, and 
rancid flavor developments are considered. 

There is a considerable lack of agreement among numerous investi¬ 
gators as to the precise causes of off flavor developments. Also there are 
some differences of opinion with regard to the most satisfactory tests for 
evaluating the keeping quality of butter in the laboratory. 

Hunziker (4) describes limburger flavor as a flavor development in 
butter which is not common, but which occurs spasmodically and is not 
infrequently epidemic. This author also emphasizes the imi>ortance of 
water purity as an important consideration in producing butter which 
keeps properly. 

Hood (3) reproduced surface taint in butter by artificial inoculation of 
butter "with water bactena and indicated water contamination as a major 
cause of this type of diffleulty with butter keeping quality, 

Herried (1) and associates found that raw cream in a majority of 
cases contained organisms capable of producing cheese-like flavors in un¬ 
salted butter. Pure cultures isolated from this source and mixed cultures 
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of bacteria from raw cream and from creamery water were inoculated into 
sterile cream and were found to produce cheesy flavors in the resulting 
butter. Creamery water was sometimes found to contain organisms cap¬ 
able of producing cheesy flavors in unsalted butter when inoculated iiito 
sterile cream. 

In a study of seventeen samples of rancid butter, Hussong and Asso¬ 
ciates (6) found Pseudomoras frhgi present in 16 of the samples. This 
organism was found in numerous other dairy products. It w^as found to 
be capable of rapid growth at 10° C. (50° F.) to 30° C. (86° F.) but was 
killed by incubation for several days at 37° C. The presence of this 
organism, found to be easily killed by heat, in pasteurized products was 
taken as an indication of contamination subsequent to heat treatment. 

Jacobsen (8) made a study of bacterial content of butter before and 
after storage and observed the keeping quality of salted and unsalted butter 
before and after storage for 90 days at -25° C. (-13° F.). Decreases in 
numbers of bacteria during storage were observed in both unsalted and 
salted butter but decreases in counts were greater in the salted butter. 
No defective keeping quality was found in the salted butter after storage 
but some of the unsalted made from the same idiurnings developed flavor 
defects upon being submitted to a keeping quality test involving holding 
samples in sterile jars at room temperature for 8 days. 

Nelson (10) observed the changes in numbers of bacteria in butter held 
7 days at 21° C. by the microscopic method and by the plate method. 
This investigator found that large numbers of gram negative rods were 
commonly associated with poor keeping quality. No correlation between 
keeping quality and plate counts of butter was observed. 

Olson and Hammer (12) studied the keeping quality of butter in 
relation to churn contamination and found rancidity to be the most common 
defect developing in butter as a result of contaminated churns. Samples 
studied were held at 32° F. and 45° F. The flavor deterioration was 
found to occur at 45° F, more rapidly than at 32° F. 

Olson (11) made studies on the keeping quality and bacterial counts of 
butter made using artificially contaminated water. A Sietz filter was 
employed for removal of bacteria from water before washing butter. No 
appreciable difference in numbers of bacteria in butter from filtered or 
unfiltered water was noted in the butter as judged by the plate count but 
significant differences in keeping quality of the butter were noted in favor 
of the filtered water. 

Using an especially adapted technique, Long and Hammer (9) investi¬ 
gated the effect of moisture dispersion in butter on the growth of bacteria 
in butter. They observed the keeping quality of butter made from cream 
inoculated with organisms isolated from defective butter. The degree of 
division of moisture droplets in butter (working) was found to markedly 
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influence the rate of deterioration. It was found that almost without 
exception, thoroughly worked butter had by far the best keeping quality, 
underworked butter deteriorated very rapidly while moderately worked 
butter showed intermediate keeping quality values. This work doubtless 
explains the lack of correlation in some earlier observations on butter 
keeping quality and causes of butter deterioration. 

Hammer (2) has observed cases of roquefort cheese-like flavor develop¬ 
ment in butter which w’as commonly caused by mold growth even though 
molds were not evident until microscopic examinations were made. This 
author (2) also made many keeping quality observations on samples con¬ 
taining various butter spoilage organisms and indicated tliat unfavorable 
keeping quality at 40° F. to 45° P. w'as duplicated at 70° F. 

It is generally agreed that defects which develop in butter held at 
ordinary refrigeration temperatures (30° F. to 50° P.) can be duplicated 
in shorter periods of time at higher temperatures. This fact affords a 
means of determining the relative keeping (juality possessed by a lot of 
butter by simply holding a small .sample for seven days to twu wrecks at 
a temperature between 60 and 70° F. 

Nelson (10) employed a holding test for 7 days at 21° C. to evaluate 
the keeping quality of a number of churnings of commercial butter and 
exhibition butter. Jacobsen (7) describes a keeping (piality test at room 
temperature for 7 to 10 days using sterile glass jars for holding sample 
as a valuable means of evaluating the keeping properties of uii.salted and 
salted butter, 

Pansoiis (13) employed a keeping quality test using a temperature of 
60° F. for 14 daj^s on regular pareliment wrapped prints to examine com¬ 
mercial churnings over a })eriod of five years and submitted thousands of 
churnings to this test. 


KEEPING QUALITY TESTS 

The present study employed a keeping quality test wherein a one- 
fonrth pound sample of each churning was wTapped in commercial parch¬ 
ment wTaps and held seven days at 68 to 70° F. in a thermostatically con¬ 
trolled cabinet. All samples w^ere examined for flavor and odor defects at 
the end of this period. Samples were re])orted as satisfactory, fair or 
unsatisfactory. When off flavors developed they were classified as slightly 
or definitely cheesy, putrid, rancid, etc., according to the type and extent 
of flavor development. A total of 22,060 churnings of both salted butter, 
containing 1.8 to 2.3 per cent salt, and unsalted butter from more than 
100 plants located in 8 midw^estern dair>" states w^ere represented by the 
samples thus examined. These churnings w^ere made and examined during 
the period February 1st to December 31st, 1938. Seven per cent of the 
total churnings examined were 93 score unsalted, about half of which were 
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unripened unsalted, the remainder being ripened uiisalted. As might be 
expected, keeping quality of ripened unsalted was found to be superior 
to the unripened unsalted. In general it was found that when cheesy or 
putrid type flavors were encountered in unripened unsalted the flavor 
appeared very soon after manufacture. In several instances butter made 
from first quality cream developed tiiis flavor before it had left the cream¬ 
ery. Bancid flavor development in unsalted butter usually developed 
more slowly. As will be seen from table 1, putrid or cheesy flavors in 
unsalted were usually very definite when encountered on keeping quality 
tests. Rancid flavors, however, occurred in varying degrees of intensity 
and somewhat less rapidly though the defect is doubtless equally serious 
in unsalted butter and apparently occurs more commonly. 

Approximately 70 per cent of the churnings examined were 92 and 93 
score quality salted bvitter, there being slightly more 93 score than 92 
score. Approximately 7 per cent of the total samples were \msalted butter, 
the remaining 23 per cent representing 91 scores and below. 

All churnings were from weekly shipments of fresh butter and were 
graded by an official government grader upoii arrival. In examination of 
keeping quality tests after incubation no effort was made to place a nu¬ 
merical score upon the samples. All samples which did not retain their sale 
value according to original grade were classified as definitely off and un¬ 
satisfactory. A surprisingly close correlation between keeping quality tests 
and subsequent difficulty with the churnings tested was noted. 

Where a defect was only slightly indicated after completion of the 
holding test, subsequent difficulty with the butter was very rarely 
encountered. 

From table 1 it is plainly evfdent that putrid-cheesy tyi)e flavor develop¬ 
ment was by far the most frequently encountered keeping quality difficulty 
in salted butter. Tests indicated that with 76.62 per cent of the samples 
which showed unfavorable keeping quality this type of flavor and odor 
development was the cause. In addition, when this development occurred 
almost two out of three cases developed the defect to a very marked degree. 
The defect was as pronounced in low scoring undergrade churnings as it 
was in top grades. 

Some investigators have classed cheesy flavors accoi’ding to types of 
cheese which they resemble. Molds have been found to produce roquefort- 
like flavors in butter. Bacteria have been found to cause limburger' or 
putrid-type fla^^ors as well as cheddar cheese flavors of varying intensity. 
The terms putrid or cheesy as used in the present study indicate all types 
of cheesy flavor development but by far the largest proportion of these 
flavors encountered were of the putrid or limburger type, which are com¬ 
monly referred to by the trade as proteol.ytic or protein decomposition 
flavors. In general it has been found that organisms commonly eneoun- 
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tered where iinfavorable keeping quality is concerned are of a type easily 
killed by ordinary pasteurization treatment of cream. Species of Achromo- 
bacter (1) and Pseudomonas (5) organisms haye been frequently found 
in samples of butter having poor keeping quality. No eases of butter 
spoilage traceable to heat resistant (spore forming) bacteria have been 
encountered in the present study. 

SOURCES OF BUTTER SPOILAGE ORGANISMS 

The most common and also the most serious butter spoilage concerned 
in the current study were traceable to contamination from the creamery 
water supply. Practically without exception, water contamination w^as 
responsible for typically putrid or limburger type flavor and odor de¬ 
velopment in both salted and unsalted butter. In creameries where 
the finest (piality of cream was used and excellent pasteurization practice 
and sanitary practice on ecpiipment was employed, water was repeatedl>' 
found to be the sole source of keeping quality difficulty. In such cases 
the common iirocedure was to submit water samples for bacteriological 
examination and to simultaneously inspect Avater tank systems, water 
punq^s and Avells. As a precautionary measure, water tanks were cleaned 
and the well, pipe lines, and tanks given a chlorine treatment using chlo¬ 
rinated lime or calcium hypochlorite compounds. It was found that in 
some cases treatment of the water tanks eliminated the difficulty without 
further changes. In these cases accumulation of relatively small amounts 
of sediment of a flocculent nature in the bottom of the tanks which gave 
off small amounts of gas were indicated as causing the contamination of the 
butter. Here also it was found that the water delivered from the pump 
was entirely satisfactory but was contaminated in passing through the 
storage tanks. 

Another group of cases of water contamination Avas found where breaks 
in the well casing or drainage entering from the top of the well was respon¬ 
sible. In these instances steps A\^ere taken to render the casing tight and 
to seal off the upper end in such a way that liquid from condensation 
from the pump or moisture from the floor could not gain entrance to the 
casing. In addition, in order to disinfect the Avell itself a quantity of 
chlorinated lime mixed with thirty parts Avater was added to the well 
through the top of the casing. This mixture was allowed to remain in 
the well for 8 to 10 hours, then 300 to 400 gallons of water Avere pumped 
from the well through all outlets and into the storage tank. The pump 
was then operated until no chlorine odor was perceptible, after which the 
water was directed to usual use. In cases where localized contamination 
was encountered, this treatment proved effective in eliminating keeping 
quality difficulty. 

Otlier instances of water contamination involving continuous seepage 
entering the water underground were encountered which did not respond 
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to well treatment. In such cases continuous chlorination by means of 
mechanical hypochlorite feeders were found effective. Several cases of 
water difficulty were encountered wliere creameries located in small munic¬ 
ipalities did not have their own wells and were dependent upon the 
municipal water supply, whi(*h was not chlorinated. In such cases water 
treatment was accomplished by addition of measured amounts of hypo¬ 
chlorite to definite volumes of water placed in a cream vat or galvanized 
iron tank. This method was effective in eliminating defective keeping 
quality due to putrid flavor development in all of four such cases 
encountered. 

Samples of butter from two creameries indicated as having water con¬ 
tamination difficulty due to continuous seepage to the well were submitted 
to laboratory examination and were found to contain Achromohacter piitre- 
favivns.^ This type of spoilage and in general spoilage tra(f(:able to water 
contamination was c|uite characteristic of putrid or limburger cheese type 
flavor. Consequently as tliis study progressetl, the wTiter came to look for 
water (‘ontamination i)ossibilities when this type of flavor development 
occurred and to apply chlorine treatment where indications of Avater (ion- 
tamination were found. Very gratifying results in eliminating keeping 
quality difficulty were attained by this approach to the problem. 

Whether the addition of small amounts of chlorine to water used for 
washing butter are in any way detrimental to the product has not, as far 
as the wunter is aware, been established. It is a well known fact, however, 
that many large creameries and dairies located in large cities constantly 
use water from municipal sources which contains from 0.1 to 0.5 parts 
))er niilli(ux of available chlorine. In the present study concentrations of 
from 0.2 to 5 parts per million of available (dilorine were employed, the 
amount of chlorine used being proportioned to the contact period and to 
the pollution hazard. It was established that the official score was not 
impaired by the use of chlorine in water nor was there an instance of 
off flavor development on keeping quality tests in the case of butter made 
using chlorinated water which would indi(*ale (dilorine as haAung an effect 
in butter deterioration. The highest concentration tried was approxi¬ 
mately 10 parts per million and even in this instance there was no apparent 
effect on the flavor score or the keeping quality of the butter. Occasional 
cases of cheesy type flavor development were traced to churns and vats, 
but in these instances the flavor development was neither as definite nor as 
characteristic as was the ca.se when water contamination was involved. 

The rancid flavor developments encountered were largely of the 
typically butyric or hydrolytic type. In the.se cases the churns were 
found to be the most consistent sources of difficulty. In most cases where 
the churn was indicated it was found that there w^is also trouble due to 
stickiness. This was corrected by careful attention to the method of wash- 

1 Samplci« examined by Dr. B. W. Hammer and Aflaoeiates at Iowa State College. 
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ing the churn and by careful attention to temperature of tlie water used 
in washing. A practice -which gives excellent results is to rinse the churn 
with water at 100° P. to 120° F. after use to remove any small amounts 
of butter. The churn is then rapidly filled about 1/3 full of water at 
185° F. and revolved in high gear for 20 to 30 minutes, drained quickly 
and allowed to dry as quickly as possible. It is highly important that 
the water be at least 160° P. when the churn is drained after washing. 
Churns washed daily by this method have been found to be kept in excellent 
condition and difficulty from sticking is practically absent. This treatment 
does not seem to injure the wood as churns handled in this manner have 
been known to give satisfactory service for many years. The character 
of water with respect to hardness in some cases causes accumulation of 
scale which must be removed occasionally to j)revent sticking. Packing 
glands on churns were found to be kept free of excessive contamination 
by the above practice in churn sanitation. 

A few instances of rancid flavor development were traced to breaks in 
vat linings, covers and in vat coils. Only in extreme cases were packings 
on vats used for holder type pasteurization found to be in questionable 
condition. This may be largely due to the fact that a temperature of 
165° P. for 30 minutes was commonly used in pasteurization, thereby giving 
the packing glands a considerable heat treatment. Only when the coil 
packings w’ere leaking badly or nearly worn out was difficulty from this 
source indicated. 

Considerable attention has been given to so-called sanitary pipe lines 
and cream pumps as keeping quality hazards in recent years. Properly 
handled, this equipment should never give trouble or excessive contami¬ 
nation. Some methods of handling this equipment, however, are open to 
criticism. In the present study, when difficulty was traced to this source, 
it was found that the reason was not a lack of cleanliness of the equipment. 
The most desirable practice in this regard was to arrange the system so 
that only one vat could be connected to the pump at any one time. 
Thorough scrubbing of the pipes , and pumps aitev using, assembling just 
prior to use, and sterilizing the assembled system with ‘‘live^* steam before 
use was found to be the best method of treatment. Certain types of cream 
pumps, namely those positive pumps employing oil cups on the inner side 
of the packing gland, were found to require special attention in sterilizing. 
The oil cup was discarded and replaced with a metal plug or petcock 
which was opened when the system was steamed. This practice was found 
to maintain these pumps in good sanitary condition. When such pumps 
are used for cream there is no need of the oil cup as butterfat in the 
cream gives adequate lubrication. 

The occurrence of moldy, stale, tallowy and miscellaneous flavors were 
quite uncommon and were usually found to occur to only a slight degree. 
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None of these flavors were found to occur consistently in the butter from 
any single creamery. In (*ontrast, the flavors of the putrid, cheesy or 
rancid types were found to occur regularly in si)ecifie creameries and 
when eliminated did not reoccur. 

For the purpose of illustration specific cases of keeping quality difficulty 
are subsequently outlined. 

Creamery A 

A creamery producung more than 75 per cent of 93 score unripened 
salted butter was found to have occasional difficulty with putrid flavor 
development. A complete inspection on all equipment revealed satisfac¬ 
tory conditions and satisfactory ])rocessing practice. Cleaning and steril¬ 
izing the water tank and careful attention to workmanship were the recom¬ 
mendations made ajitl the trouble disappeared, About one month later the 
])lant began manufacturing unsidted butter and the first shipment revealed 
several churnings which developed putrid flavor and odor. The well was 
treated immediately with chlorine by adding 3 lbs. of chlorinated lime 
(24 ])er cent available chlorine) mixed in 20 gallons of water to the well 
casing,^ This mixture was followed by the addition of about 100 gallons 
of water. 

A small amount of water was then pumped thi’ough the piping system 
leaving all outlets open. The w'ell was then allowed to remain undisturbed 
for 10 hours. After this, sufficient water was pumped to render the flow 
free of lime. About 400 gallons accomplished this, after which the water 
was pumped to the storage tank—the tanks having been cleaned and 
sterilized previously. Immediately following this treatment, keeping (pial- 
ity difficulty in the butter completely distippeared and in more than 10 
months no further occurrence of defe<dive keeping quality has appeared. 
Earlier efforts to eliminate the trouble by simply treating the tanks had 
proven unsucees.sful. 

In this ease it is thought that accumulation of material above the water 
pipe level in the well casing was responsible for the trouble, the water level 
remaining quite a distance above the pipe intake even though the pump 
was in operation. Stopping and starting the pump, of course, caused a 
change in the height of water in the easing. The addition of the chlorine 
mixture i.s assumed to have affected sterilization of the casing itself and, 
in addition, to have carried down accumulated solids by mechanical action 
thus removing a hazard to butter keeping quality. 

Creamery B 

This case involved a creamery w^hich was entirely dependent upon a 
small municipal water supply which w^as not chemically treated, but which 

* Recommended and suocesftfully used in treatment of wells at oroameries, food 
plants, and canneries by G. A. Vacha, Chief Bacteriologist of the Minn. Dept, of Agr., 
Dairy and Food. 
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was taken from a 200 ft. well. The creamery manufactures a high percent¬ 
age of 93 score butter and regularly maintains a salt content of 2.0 per 
cent to 2.3 per cent by analysis. A sudden appearance of a large pro¬ 
portion of unfavorable keeping quality tests showing typical putrid flavor 
development occurred. The writer visited the plant immediately and in¬ 
stituted a practice of treating all water used in connection wuth the pas¬ 
teurized cream and the butter with one part per million of available chlo¬ 
rine. This was done by measuring Avater into a clean vat and adding 
measured amounts of calcium hypochlorite powder. Water used in wash¬ 
ing the butter and in standardizing the moisture content of the butter 
was taken from this vat. The above procedure has since been carefully 
followed out and no further occurrence of defective keej)ing quality has 
been encountered. At the time the treatment was begun water samples 
were submitted to the state bacteriological laboratory. Tlie.se samples, rej)- 
resenting the water as drawn from the city lines at the creamery, w^ere 
reported as being very unsatisfactory for use in butter due to the presence 
of excessive numbers of bacteria and in particular large numbers of 
proteolytic bacteria as measured by plate counts on skimniilk agar. 

Creamery C 

This case involves a creamery where the water supply was foinnl to be 
affected by continuous underground seepage apparently (caused by prox¬ 
imity of swampy land and the use of a large cess-pool for sewage disposal 
some years previous. At any rate, a new and deej^er well was installed 
at the first appearance of difficulty. This installation wm effective only 
temporarily, the trouble again appearing two months later. Routine bac¬ 
teriological examination of the water directly from the well failed to show 
appreciable numbers of bacteria. However, treatment of the w'ater used 
for each churning w’as the only method whereby the keeping quality of 
the butter could be maintained. Samples of waiter drawn on seven con¬ 
secutive days failed to yield significantly high bacteria or yeast and mold 
counts. On the basis of these findings a few^ churnings of butter w’cre made 
without the use of treated water. Immediately the trouble with keeping 
quality reappeared. A mechanical hypochlorite solution feeder was then 
installed and adjusted to deliver water containing 3 p.p.m. of available 
chlorine. This apparatus has been maintained in continuous operation and 
no occurrence of unfavorable keeping quality has appeared since that time. 
A nxmiber of other instances of application of regular chlorination of water 
have proven equally beneficial. It may be added that bacteriological 
examination of water even when excessive bacteria counts were obtained 
yielded negative tests for colon-typhoid type organisms in all but one of 
the cases encountered. 
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WATER PURITY 

When a new well is installed it is very commonly assumed that depth 
and absence of conspiciioiis pollution possibilities will render the water 
obtained satisfactory. As previously pointed out the presence of colon 
fyroup organisms was detected in only one of the cases studied. On this 
basis then* the water would be considered quite satisfactory for use from a 
public health standpoint. However, it is evident that spoilage can be* 
carried by water even though public health authorities find it satisfactory. 
Unquestionably several factors contribute to the bacteriologic.al condition 
of well water. During the ])eriod the current observations were made the 
mid-west dairy section received an abundant rainfall, which followed sev¬ 
eral years of relatively little rainfall. Fluctuations in the ground water 
level and the geologi(; makeup of .subsurface strata are factors which doubt¬ 
less effect the drainage of surface water to subterranean water levels. 
Periods of relative drought followed by periods of excessive rainfall are 
known to effect the pressure on ground w^ater. Increases in pressure cause 
an increase in the amount of suspended matter w^ater will carry. It is by 
no means beyond possibility that the amount of rainfall can be correlated 
to some degree with the presence of excessive numbers of micro-organisms 
in w’cll whaler, particrdarly from comparatively shallow^ wells. Where the 
sub.snrface strata is })redominantly sandy and the w>dcr table is relatively 
near the surface, there are good possibilities for contamination from surface 
drainage. In other areas wiierc the substrata is predominantly limestone 
surface drainage is afforded relatively little fdtration and thus may prove 
extremely important in water purity. Some suggestions are thus evident 
wuth respect to previously reported spasmodic and epidemic appearance of 
putrid or limburger type spoilage in butter. 

There may be methods of w-ater treatment which are more readily 
adaptable to use in smaJl creameries than chlorination. Ilow^ever, the 
general use of chlorine and hypochlorite compounds in water treatment 
and its low' cost ai)pears to give the logical answ'er to water ])urity 
problems. 

There are several methods wdiich might be used in treating w-ater 
against spoilage organisms. These include the ozone process, ultra violet 
treatment, the ‘'electro katadyn'^ process involving ionic silver and filtra¬ 
tion by means of a special filter for removing organisms. Very limited 
information is available on these methods and even less is knowui concern¬ 
ing their suitability for creamery use. 

Pasteurization of w-ater has previously been successfully used in 
creamery w-ater treatment. This method, how'ever, is somew'hat cumber¬ 
some and quite expensive compared to chlorine treatment and if practiced 
regularly requires special equipment or considerable ijiconvenience. While 
there is the possibility that chlorine in water might have an effect on butter, 
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the use of small concentrations (0.2 to 5 p.p.in.) have not in the present 
study been found to effect the flavor or sale value of the product, but on 
the contrarj' have enhanced the value of butter supplies where unfavorable 
keeping quality was experienced prior to water treatment. In this con¬ 
nection Hunziker (5) has indicated that chlorine concentrations of 25 to 
35 p.p.ra. do not injure tlie quality of butter. 

According to present information there is no reason to fear detrimental 
effects of small amounts of chlorine used in wash water upon the resulting 
butter. It may be added that the writer has repeatedly made colorimetric 
tests for available chlorine on wash water drained from the churn and was 
unable to detect any free chlorine even though the wash water before being 
placed in the churn contained 5 p.p.m. of residual available chlorine. It 
appears that the buttermilk diluted out by the wash 'svater effects dissi¬ 
pation of the available chlorine immediately as the chlorinated water enters 
the churn. 

RANCIDITY IN BUTTER 

Several cases of rancid flavor development in butter submitted to keep¬ 
ing quality tests w^re encountered. The common appearance of one, two 
or three samples sIj owing this defect found in weekly shipments was the 
rule. In one case, however, a very serious outbreak of rancidity develop¬ 
ment where virtually every churning in an entire shipment was defective 
in keeping quality was encountered. This w^as subsequently traced to a 
sticky churn and a defective packing gland on the cream pump. Another 
instance of serious rancidity development was subseijuently traced to vats 
in need of repair. In another case where only a very occasional case of 
rancidity occurred, it was found that each time the churning could be 
traced back to one particular vat. Inspection of this vat revealed a broken 
cover lining wdiich w^as immediately repaired. This done, no further cases 
of this flavor development occurred. In a few' instances cheesy type flavors 
w^ere occasionally found where outbreaks of rancidity w^ere encountered. 
These were usually far milder and less pronounced than was the case when 
cheesiness caused from water contamination occurred. 

As a result of the foregoing experience, it may be indicated that where 
typically putrid or limburger type flavor development occurs in butter 
held on keeping quality tests, an impure water supply is commonly the 
ultimate source of the trouble. Where rancidity is encountered the most 
likely source is the sanitary condition of equipment, particularly the churn, 
with the vats, cream pumps and pipe lines next in importance in the 
order named. 

Other types of flavor developments did not occur in any significant 
frequency but were limited largely to butter scoring 91 or less when fresh 
(see table 1). Two cases of mold development were traced to storage of 
butter in tubs in a wet cooler. In one of these, failure to sterilize parch- 
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meiit liners was a major contributinj' cause. Stale flavors in many cases 
M-ere found to a very slight degree in fresh butter and were slightly inten¬ 
sified in holding. Observation of the held samples at approximately room 
temperature may have been partially responsible for this condition. Oc¬ 
currence of talloMy flavors was relatively rare and when found these flavors 
were present only to a slight degree. 

For the most part butter represented by the saiiii)les examined was. 
marketed as fresh butter and was consumed within six weeks from the 
date of churning. Butter which was stored was selected on the basis of 
creameries whose keeping quality records were satisfactory. After 3 to 4 
months storage at -10° F, keeping quality tests were satisfactory on both 
salted and unripened unsalted butter. 

While the kee])ing quality test employed herein may leave some points 
to be desired, thei-e is no question as to its value in commercial practice. 
It is not practical in many instances to await results of the test before 
marketing any given lot of butter. Nevertheless an early knowledge of a 
tendency for butter from any source to develop unfavorable keeping quality 
is of very material value in preventing excessive losses as corrective mea¬ 
sures can be brought to bear at the earliest moment. This test may well 
occupy a position in tlie butter industry similar to that held by the bacteria 
('ount of milk in that although the product may be disi.)osed of before 
results of the examination are known, definite benefits of the tests on sub¬ 
sequent production are forthcoming before an ai)preciable amount of the 
product is placed in trade channels. The keeping quality test for butter 
can be conducted at the point of manufacture with no special equipment 
thus bringing practical bacteriological control melhods to the creamery 
itself. Undoubtedly this test is one of the major contributions to the 
butter industry in,recent years and bids fair to find increasingly greater 
application. 

SUMMARY 

The results of keeping quality determinations by means of holding 
parchment-wrapped samples of commercial butter at 68° F. to 70° F. for 
seven days are presented and discussed. Twenty-two thousand sixty 
churnings of commercial butter were submitted to examination and per¬ 
sonal visits were made to creameries whose butter showed unfavorable 
keeping quality. Putrid and cheesy type flavor development was found 
to be the most frequently encountered keeping quality difficulty. The 
major cause of this difficulty was traced to contamination of the creamery 
water supply with spoilage types of bacteria. Rancid flavor development 
was also found to be an important cause of defective keeping quality. 
This defect was most frequently traceable to equipment, notably churns, 
vats, sanitary pipe lines and cream pumps. Comparatively few cases of 
mold, Rtaleness or tallowy flavor development were encountered. 
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Defective keeping quality was eliminated in cases of water contami¬ 
nation by chlorine treatment using hypochlorites, liepairs in equipment 
and changes in plant practice were found to eliminate rancid flavor 
development. 
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III connection with tlie investigations in the Bureau of Dairy Industry 
of tlit‘ interrelation between conformation, anatomy and producing ability 
of cows, the udders of 31^1 cows of laetating age, and of 105 heifers and free- 
martins, have been filled witli formalin, frozen, cut into sections, the si‘ctions 
photographed and otherwise studied in detail. This prescribed program 
brings to light any lesions, growths or other abnormaliti(*s that these udders 
may contain. Many of the lesions that have b(‘en found are thought to have 
resulted from mastitis but in no case has a cancerous growth been found. 
This paper describes unusual lesions that were found in two udders and dis¬ 
cusses the highly imi)ortant subject of the cow’s apparent lack of suscepti¬ 
bility to mammary cancer. 

(h)w No. 656 made a 365-day production record at 2 years 4 months of 
9,713 pounds of milk and 474 pounds of butterfat. There is no record of 
any udder trouble that required treatment during the first three* lactation 
periods. During the fifth month of the fourth lactation it was noted on one 
occasion that the udder was tender and the right front quarter was enlarged, 
but this condition apparently disappeared in a short time. 

The cow commenced her fifth lactation with a heavy milk flow. For the 
first 89 days the average daily milk production was 49 pounds. During the 
fourth month of lactation, on June 28, 1932, the riglit front quarter w^as 
reported as being swollen and hot. During the fifth month of lactation 
some indications of mastitis were noted in the left side of the udder, and at 
approximately 6 months after calving the right front quarter was hard and 
no milk w^as obtainable from it. This condition continued during the re¬ 
mainder of the lactation. After the disturbance in June the cow’s total milk 
production was greatly reduced. Throughout the sixth lactation period the 
right front quarter was entirely inactive and her total production was low. 

She commenced her seventh lactation period with a high level of produc¬ 
tion, averaging 48.6 pounds of milk daily during the first 92 days. Milk, 
which appeared to be normal, was obtained from the right front quarter 
that had been inactive through part of the fifth and all of the sixth lactation 
periods. This quarter was still very much enlarged. About 2 weeks after 
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calving a trace of flakes was noted by strip-cup examination of milk from 
the right front quarter. The same condition was noted 4 weeks later. No 
other disturbance in the udder was recorded until she had been in milk for 
105 days, when the previously unaffected right rear quarter became hard, 
the cow went off feed, and the udder dried up in all quarters. She was 
slaughtered on the 121st day of the lactation period. There appeared to be 
no swelling in the left half of the udder, which was rated very high in 
quality. However, the right front quarter was greatly enlarged and broken 
away from the abdominal wall and the right rear quarter was enlarged. 



Pig. 1. A Hection through the front qmirters of the udder of cow No. 656 showing 
an enormous abscess in the right front quarter which is entirely separated from the 
cistern and the adjacent gland tissue by a wall having approximately the same thicknoss 
as the hide covering the udder. The marked enlargement of the right front quarter 
distorted the udder so that the two front teats were not in the same transverse plane. 
This accounts for the absence of the left front teat on the section shown in figure 1. 

The gross structure of the two front quarters is shown in figure 1. The 
left quarter does not appear to be abnormal. The right front quarter con¬ 
tained an enormous abscess which apparently had become entirely separated 
from the gland tissue by a wall having approximately the same thickness as 
the hide covering the udder. The abscess contained a large quantity of 
debris. Ventrally and medially to the abscess was an area of gland tissue 
that looked much the same as the tissue in corresponding areas in the ad¬ 
jacent left front quarter. Apparently this tissue w^as the source of the milk 
obtained from this quarter during the early months of the Kseventh lactation 
period. The fact that milk secretion was resumed in this quarter after 
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approximately eighteen months of inactivity diiring two consecutive lac¬ 
tation periods is very unusual. 

The result of the mastitis infection which attacked the right rear quar¬ 
ter about 2 weeks before the coav went dry and was slaughtered, is indicated 
in figure 2. The gross structure of th(i tissue in the left rear quarter, like 
that ill the left front quarter, appears to havt» been unaffected by the dis¬ 
turbance which caused complete cessation of lactation in this udder. It is 
possible, of course, that a histopathological study of the tissues iii the left 
front and left rear quarters, would show that they had been affected by the 
infection. 



Fig. 2. A tiection through the rear quarters of the udder of cow No. 656 showing 
the condition of the tissue in the right rear quarter after an acute attack of mastitis 
which occurred months after seventh calving. 

Another unusual case is that of cow No. 1011. Some mastitis was noted 
16 days after she calved the first time but this condition promptly disap¬ 
peared. All four quarters were affected by mastitis at approximately 7 and 
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9 months after first calving but the disturbance did not appear to be marked 
or persistent. Her record for 305 days at 2 years 7 months of age amounted 
to 4,782 pounds of milk and 280 pounds of butterfat. 

During her second lactation, she completed a 365-day record of 8,343 
pounds of milk and 480 pounds of butterfat. Apparently the udder was in 
good condition except for traces of flakes, on strip-cup examination, in three 
of the quarters at different times during the last 3 mouths of this lactation 
period. 

During the third lactation no disturbances were recorded aside from 
traces of flakes in the milk during the 6th and 7th months. She milked from 
all four quarters, but the left front and right rear quarters were relatively 
“light.” Her production was comparatively low and she continued in lac¬ 
tation for only 255 days. 

On the day of her fourth calving palpation by a pathologist indicated 
mastitis in all four quarters. Brom-thymol reactions on the same day were 
positive in all quarters. At weekly strip-cup examinations she showed 
marked mastitis in the right front quarter, the milk from that quarter be¬ 
coming watery at 92 days. At 114 days the strip-cup examination indicated 
very marked mastitis in the left front quarter. The right front quarter was 
dry and the left front quarter was discharging pus 119 days after calving. 
She was milked for only 126 days. 

About 2 months before her fifth calving the right rear quarter Was hard 
and the tissue was harsh. A month later there was a definite lump in this 
quarter. The swollen condition continued until calving. Pus was dis¬ 
charged from this quarter before calving. Milk was not obtainable from 
any of the quarters after calving, even after probing by a veterinarian in an 
effort to remove or puncture the obstructions which were believed to have 
been formed in the region of the cisterns. 

She was slaughtered July 7, 1936, seven days after calving. Examina¬ 
tion of the udder before slaughter indicated that the cisterns in all except 
the right rear quarter, which was discharging pus, were completely walled 
off by what appeared to be a layer of fibrous tissue that destroyed all com¬ 
munication between the teat canals and the glandular tissue. 

Immediately after the cow was slaughtered the udder was removed and 
prepared for post-mortem udder studies. The excised udder weighed 82.2 
pounds. Because of the unsuccessful attempt to obtain milk by probing 
before the cow was slaughtered, a sheath knife (bistoury cache) was in¬ 
serted into each teat in an effort to make a passage for the introduction of 
formalin. The toughness of the fiber is indicated by the fact that the bis¬ 
toury would not go beyond the obstruction until the blade was released. The 
unsheathed blade, however, cut through a layer that was estimated to be 
about 1 inch in thickness, after which there was no appreciable resistance. 
The instrument was inserted approximately 4 inches beyond the point where 
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the teat was attached to the udder, and rotated with the blade extended. 
The same procedure was followed in each quarter. The fiJlinjr of the 
udder was not entirely siu'cessful. It was thought at the time that a 
sufficient quantity of formalin had been retained to insure adequate pres¬ 
ervation. Wlien the frozen udder was sectioned, however, it was found that 
some of the areas most distant from the teats were not w(^ll preserved. 

Examination of the sectioned udder showed that none of the four quar¬ 
ters had visible cisterns. The areas normally occupied by cisterns wcTe filled 
with fibrous tissue (figs. 3 and 4). The marks made by the bistoury are 



Fia. 3. Growth of fibrous tissue in the region of the cisterns of both rear quarters 
of cow No. 1011 had cut off all communication between tho teat canal and the gland 
tissue. Note the channels leading upward from tho teats, which presumably w'ere made 
by the bistoury. Note also the absence of cisterns and the extreme scarcity of duets in 
both rear quarters. 

visible in figure 3. A heavy-walled abscess was found near the base of the 
right rear quarter. Apparently this abscess had a small drainage outlet 
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Fig. 4. Shows an irregular-shaped transverse fissure in the left front quarter of the 
udder of cow No. 1011. Note also the fibrous tissue growth above the teat, tlie absence 
of cisterns and the scarcity of ducts in both front quarters. Th(* dark areas near the 
top of sections shown in figures 3 and 4 are discolorations resulting from retained blood 
in the immediate vicinity of the large blood vessels. 

into the teat which resulted in the discharge of pus before and after fifth 
calving, 

A peculiar vertical, longitudinal split in the gland tissue was found in 
the left rear quarter. It commenced somewhat posterior to the rear teat 
and extended forward for a distance of some 7 or 8 inches, finally became 
dififused, and disappeared in the connective tissue adjacent to the median 
septum. The cleft reached a maximum depth of about 8 inches and a width 
of more than 2 inches. Another pocket or split was found in the left front 
quarter. In position it was vertical and transverse instead of longitudinal 
and was located slightly posterior to a vertical plane through the front teats. 
A general idea of its size, location and general api)earaiice is given by figure 
4. It was confined entirely within two of the cut sections, each of which was 
about 1 inch thick. Except for its color and position it appeared much like 
the cleft in the left rear quarter but they were several inches apart and there 
was no detectable connection between them. The cause of the clefts in the 
two left quarters, is not known. Nothing of a similar nature has been found 
among the hundreds of udders studied. There is no reason to believe that 
the pressure used in injecting the formalin was responsible. On the other 
hand, the occurrence of severe mastitis had not been recorded in the left rear 
quarter, although severe mastitis and suppuration were in evidence in the 
left front quarter a few days before milking was terminated about 4 months 
after fourth calving. 
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Not only were the cisterns completely replaced by fibrous tissue but there 
was a very marked scarcity of/lucts even in the areas near the cisterns where 
the ducts are generally abundant and often of good size. It was not deter¬ 
mined definitely wliether the udd(‘r was naturally dense throughout or 
whether the larger ducts, like the? cisterns, had been replaced with other 
tissue. The fact that there was so little fibrous or scar tissue with th<^ ex¬ 
ception of the comparatively thin layer above eacli teat leads one to believe 
that numerous large ducts w(;re n(‘V(‘r present in this udder. 

Sometimes lesions and other abnormalities are found when udders are 
sectioned, that were not known or suspected to exist. A number of cases of 
small abscesses, cysts and dt*posits of various kinds have been found for 
which no plausible explanation can be found in the recorded history of the 
cow. 

Tlie two eases that have been discussed and illustrated show what 
are pei’haps the most unusual abnormalities in udder structure that have 
been found in our work. Tlie remainder of this i:)aper is prompted by nega¬ 
tive findings in these udder studies, that is, the absence of cancerous 
growths. 

As stated at the begirming of this i)aper, 418 udders from animals of 
all ages have been filled with formalin, frozen, and cut into one-inch sections 
which were examined for structural make-up and evidences of abnormality, 
and photographed. The number of gross sections cut from each udder was 
dependent to a considerable ext(*nt on its size and varied from 6 to 46 with 
an average of 18, a total of more than 7,500 sections. In many cases one- 
half of the udder w'as used for the above studies, and the other half was sent 
to a pathologist who r(*moved samples of the tissue for histological examina¬ 
tion, It is particularly noteworthy that in tlu; udders examined no growths 
or tissue changes that appeared to be of a cancerous nature have been found, 
though with the technique used a very small growth might have escaped 
notice. 

Cancer usually docs not make its appearance either in the human or in 
other species until after middle life. It is desirable, therefore, that consid¬ 
eration be given to the age of the 313 cows from which the udders included 
in this study were obtained. It is recognized that a distribution of ages of 
dairy cows at the time of death does not give a true picture of their normal 
life span, since most of them are disposed of when their reproductive func¬ 
tions become inactive; when they acquire some communicable disease, such 
as tuberculosis; or when they otherwise become incapacitated for satisfac¬ 
tory production or for reproduction. A study of the ages of a random 
sample from nearly 500,000 cows in Dairy Herd Improvement Associations 
shows that only 4 per cent of the total number were over 10 years, only 1 per 
cent were over 12 and only one-tenth of 1 per cent were over 15 years of age. 
It is true that many cows are not slaughtered but die as a result of injury or 
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disease. On the other hand cows rarely die directly as a result of *‘old age’' 
and no data are available to show what the actual life span of the cow would 
be if it were undisturbed by economic factors. 

There are a number of lines of reasoning by means of which a purely 
arbitrary basis can be set up for comparing the life span of the cow with 
that of the human. At best, however, any basis so set up is only an approxi¬ 
mation. The period of fertility might be used as a basis for determining age 
equivalents. The beginning of the fertile period is fairly definite in each 
case, but in attempting to establish the age at which cessation of activity in 
the reproductive functions occurs, one is confronted witli a physiological 
difference which establishes a rather definite termination in the woman but 
not in tlie cow. Then too, one might compare tlie life expectancy at birth, 
which is approximately 65 years for human wdiite females,^ with an arbi¬ 
trary assumed expectancy of 13 years for the cow\ On this basis the life 
span would be 5 times as great for the woman as for the cow and the >yoman 
would be 5 times as old as the cow at any given age. This would make the 
cow of 8 years equivalent in age to the woman of 40. 

The following discussion illustrates another basis for estimating age 
equivalents in the woman and in the cow. In most cases the Imman female 
is capable of producing offspring at from 14 to 16 years of age and a woman 
is usually considered senile if she lives to the age of 80 y(^ars. On the other 
hand a cow usually is capable of delivering offspring at from to 2 years 
of age and if she lives to be 18 y(‘ars of age she is considered to be very old— 
perhaps comparable in age to the woman at 80. Using 16 years and 2 years 
respectively as points representing sexual maturity in the woman and in the 
cow, the subsequent span of life is 64 years in the woman and 16 years in 
the cow, if 80 years and 18 years respectively are accepted as representing 
senility. The resulting age equivalents for the woman and for the cow, 
together with the distribution of the ages at death of the 313 coavs whose 
udders were studied, are given in table 1. 

On this basis, as well as on the second one mentioned for comparing life 
cycles, the cow of 8 years would be e<|uivaleut in age to the woman of 40 
years. It may, therefore, be significant that 98 of the 313 cows of lactating 
age from which udders were secured, or 31 per cent, were cows that were 
over 8 years of age. It appears that a sufficient proportion of the cows stud¬ 
ied were past middle life at the time of death to place them in that part of 
the life cycle in which mammary cancer may be expected to make its appear¬ 
ance in species that are susceptible, yet growths that appeared to be of a 
cancerous nature were not found in any of the udders. 

As a matter of fact, the findings of numerous investigators show that 
cancer is virtually non-existent in the udder of the cow. According to 

3 Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life Insiirnnce Company, Vol. 20, No. 8, August 
1939, p. 2. 
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TABLK 1 

Affe equivalents for woman and for cow, and dislribuiion of ages at death of 
SIS cows whose ndders were studied 


Approximate equivalence in age 


■Woman 


Cow 


Age distribution of the 313 cows whose udders 
were included in this studj" 


Age 


Number of 
cows 


Years 

16 a 

20 

24 

2« 

32 

36 

40 

44 

48 

52 

56 

60 

64 

68 

72 

76 

80i> 


Years 

2» 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 
17 


Years 

2 and under 3 


3 

4 

4 < < t ( 

5 

5 

6 

6 “ ^' 

7 

j 4 i a 

8 

8 “ 

9 

P 4 4 4 4 

1(1 

10 “ “ 

11 

31 

12 

12 “ 

13 

33 “ 

14 

14 

15 

35 ** 

16 

36 << 

17 

17 

Over 18 

18 


23 
49 
42 
27 
39 
35 

24 
18 
23 
20 

8 


1 


a ApjU’oxiinate age of sexual maturity, 
b Approximate age of senility. 


Trotter (3) “Caneer of the inainma and uteru,8 is of fretiiienl oceAirreuee in 
the luimaii female, but in the 300 cases here recorded as occurring in bovines 
quite a marked difference is noted, none btung found in the mamma, and 
only one in tlie uterus—a carcinoma,” Trout (4) stated that carcinoma of 
the udder of tlie milk cow is practically unknown. Drabble (1) quoted 
Doctor Dodd a.s referring to “the rarity of cancer in the udder of the cow.” 
Feldman (2), in reporting on nearly 13 million bovines slaughtered subject 
to meat inspection by the Bureau of Animal Industry in 1930, showed that 
approximately 1,300 cases of tumorous growths were found but did not indi¬ 
cate that any occurred in the mammary glands. In fact Creech,-’ who re¬ 
viewed the laboratoi-y tindings recorded in a large number of bovine tumors 
observed in connection witli meat inspection activities involving the slaugh¬ 
ter of many millions of cattle, over a period of years, has concluded that 
cancerous growths in the bovine mammary gland are very rare, and that 
those that have been found apparently originated from carcinoma of the 
skin and invaded the udder from that source. 

It is difficult to understand why cancer, a disease of such high incidence 
in the mammary glands of humans and in other species should be so nearly 
nou-existent in the cow's udder—particularly in view of the fact that that 
organ is so highly developed functionally, is often of enormous size, and 

2 Creech, G. T. Veterinarian, Pathological Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. Correspondence and coiiversiition. 
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may be subject to friction, irritation and bruises. Nevertheless it is grati¬ 
fying to know that the gland in which one of the most important foods used 
for human consumption is produced, is practically free from cancerous 
growths. This is particularly true in the light of recent investigations re¬ 
ported by Bittner (5), which show that in mice the incidence of breast cancer 
may be increased in the young of low cancer strains that are allowed to 
nurse females of a high cancer strain; or may be decreased in the young of 
high cancer stock that are allowed to nurse females of a low cancer strain. 
These results are interpreted by Bittner (5) as indicating that 'Hhe extra- 
chromosomal or maternal influence observed in ‘breast tumor crosses may 
be due to a breast cancer-producing influence’ transmitted in the milk of 
breast tumor stock mothers.” 
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HEMOLYTIC STREPTOCOCCI IN RAW MARKET MILK 
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The Lancefield technic (1) for the serologic grouping of hemolytic strep¬ 
tococci has furnished, for the first time, a method of detecting significant, 
differences within this group of organisms. This procedure has been used to 
study streptococci of bovine origin by Plastridge and Ilartsell (2), Stable- 
forth (3), Stewart (4) and Edwards (5) among others. Sherman and Niven 
(6) and Valentine (7) have applied the precipitin metliod to surveys of the 
hemolytic streptococci which normally occur in market milk from the state 
of New York. 

The samples tested in the present study were obtained through the 
kind cooperation of Dr. J. C. Geiger, Director of Public Health of the City 
and County of San Francisco. All were of raw milk or cream which was to 
be pasteurized and distributed as a grade A product. During a period of 
three months, one sample from each of 444 different shippers to this city was 
tested. Each milk sp(*cimen was from a pool of the morning milking from a 
given Jierd of 10 to 600 cows. Cream samples were from the pooled 
lot skimmed at a given plant or station for that morning and hence each 
was derived from many dairv farms. Samples were collected as a rule 
from ten gallon shipping tanks. The milk was mixed with a sterile agitator 
and ai)i)roximately 200 ec. were transferred to a sterile eight ounce bottle 
by means of a sterile glass tube. The specimens were kept on ice and were 
tested within 3 to 10 hours after collection. 

Bach sample was placed in beef heart infusion agar containing five per 
cent sheep blood. After 24 to 48 hours at 37° C. colonies which showed any 
degree of hemolysis but no green discoloration were transferred to beef 
heart infusion broth containing particles of meat. 

All cultures were grouped by the Laneefield precipitin technic using one 
tube containing 0.1 cc, of antigen, 0.3 cc. of saline and 0.1 cc. of serum for 
each antiserum tested. Many strains were tested also by tlie microscopic 
precipitin method of Brown (8). Tests were made for the fermentation of 
sorbitol, trehalose, salicin, lactose, rafiinose, glycerin and mannite; for the 
hydrolysis of sodium hippurate and of starch; for the curdling of milk; for 
the production of soluble hemolysin and for the formation of double zones 
of hemolysis in blood agar. The procedures are given in detail in another 
paper (9). 

RESULTS 

Hemolytic streptococci were found in 134 of 444 sam])les of raw market 
milk from as many different dairy farms and in five of nineteen lots of 

Received for publication November 22, 1939. 
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cream. The proportion of samples in which sucli streptococci were foiuid 
was slightly higher among samples collected at country skimming and cool¬ 
ing stations tlian among those from city pasteurization plants. The number 
of positive specimens from different plants varied from one to eight per 
twelve samples. 

The counts of hemolytic streptococcus colonies from the milk were low 
with but few exceptions. Most of the samples yielded less than 300 hemo¬ 
lytic streptococci per cubic centimeter, very few showed more than 1,000 per 
cubic centimeter and none contained over 3,000 per cubic centimeter. 

Serologic tests showed that streptococci of group B were virtually always 
present in positive samples. However, organisms of every group except F 
were found. Seven samples containt^d streptococci of more than one group. 
As shown in table 1, the distribution of the various groups was as follows: 
group A in three samples, group B in 130, group C in three, group D in two, 
group E in two, group G in six and group H in one. Four samples contained 
streptococci which failed to give definite reactions with any antiserum al¬ 
though they showed weak precipitation with serums of group C and G aft(‘r 
standing over night. 

Biochemical tests as well as serological reactions were carritid out with 

TABLE 1 


Serologic grouping of hemolytic streptoeocci from raw milk and cream samples 


Source 

No. 

tested 

No. in 
which 
strept. 
found 

Number in which Streptococci 
found of groui>: 



A 

B 

C 

D 

K 

F 

G 

H 

f 

Milk 

Pasteurization plants, San 



h* 

j 

i 








Francisco; 












I 

33 

18 

1 

18 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

II 

20 

9 

0 

9 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

in 

45 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

IV 

12 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

V 

12 

4 

0 

3 

1* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

VI~XIX (Plants with 


1 










less than 10 shippers) 

52 

12 1 

0 

11 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

174 

50 

1 

48 

2 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Country skimming and 
cooling stations: 








i 




XX 

88 

32 

0 

28 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

XXI 

26 

16 

1 

15 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

XXII 

22 

4 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

XXIII 

50 

6 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

XXIV 

78 

26 

1 

24 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

XXV 

6 

0 

0 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

270 

84 

2 

77 

3 

1 

0 

0; 

6 

1 

4 

Ckeam 

19 

5 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total—All samples 

463 

139 

3 

130 

3 

2 

2 

0 

6 

1 1 

4 


* * * Animal pyogenes. ’ ’ 
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293 cultures from 139 samples of milk or cream. The results, discussed in 
more detail in another paper (9), are summarized in table 2. 

TABLE 2 


Kaariiona of hemolytic Htrcptococci from milJe 
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Tlie reactions of 257 strains of ^roup B were, in <^en(*ral, uniform. None 
fernKMited sorbitol, raffinose, or mannite; all produced acid from lactose and 
all but four fermented trehalose*. Seventeen cultures irre^mlarly produced 
a slight amount of acid from glycerin. Salicin was fermented by 92 strains 
and was unchanged by 165 of them. Milk was curdled and sodium liippurate 
was hydrolyzed by all and none attacked starch. All showed at least a trace 
of soluble hemolysin, 76 gave nearly complete h(*nu>lysis and 27 completely 
hemolj^zed red blood cells. 

Slightly over half of the members of group B produced double zones of 
hemolysis in rabbit blood agar jilates. After 48 hours at 37° C. and 24 hours 
in the r(*frigerator these cultures showed a narrow completely clear zone of 
hemoi3"sis immediately adjacent to the colony surrounded by a narrower 
ring of unhemolyzed cells and then by a zone of partial hemol^'sis somewhat 
wider than the innermost zone. This double zone phenom(mon was observed 
more often among the salicin fermenting strains (67 of 92) than among 
those which did not attack this sugar (66 of 165). In sheep blood agar 
plates, incubated at 37° C. for 48 hours but not refrigerated, double zones 
were never observed. Under these conditions, about a fourth of the group 
B streptococci formed clear wide zones of hemolysis but tlu^ majority pro¬ 
duced narrow areas in which some intact corpuscles w^ere present. 
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Some samples contained large numbers of streptococci which produced 
a greenish discoloration of the a type around surface colonies but which 
gave typical colorless narrow zones of 3 hemolysis in deep colonies. Twenty- 
four of these green-producing colonies were found to be identical both sero¬ 
logically and biochemically with the cultures which showed only 3 hemo¬ 
lysis. 

Usually biochemical tests were made of only one strain of group B per 
sample, but from 61 samples from two to ten colonies w^ere studied. All 
from a given specimen gave identical reactions in 39 instances. The only 
variations found in the cultures in which reactions were not identical were 
in the fermentation of salicin and in the formation of double zones of hemo¬ 
lysis. Prom nine samples of milk both salicin-fermenting and salicin-nega- 
tive colonies were isolated, but these cultures were identical in other re¬ 
spects. Cultures which varied only in their ability to form double zones 
w^ere obtained from eight samples. In five samples some of the colonies 
failed to ferment salicin and to show double zones and others posse.ssed both 
of these properties. Whether such milk actually contained two distinct 
strains of group B streptococci or whether these differences w'ere due to 
variability of the cultures is not known. 

Only two samples of milk contained typical Streptococcus pyogenes of 
group A. Group B organisms were also present in one of these samples. 
One specimen contained atypical streptococci which gave strong precipita¬ 
tion wMth group A antiserum but which hydrolyzed sodium hippurate and 
failed to ferment any of the sugars tested. These atypical cultures were 
repeatedly streaked out and repurified but all colonies still gave the same 
peculiar reactions. No streptococci of other groups could be found in this 
sample. 

The so-called “animal pyogenestype of group C which ferments sor¬ 
bitol but not trehalose and which hydrolyzes starch w'as found in only one 
lot of milk. The “ human type of group C fermenting trehalose but not 
sorbitol was isolated from two samples. 

Hemolytic cultures of group D which were encountered twice could not 
be assigned to a species by the tests used. These were not resistant to heating 
at 60® C. for 30 minutes. 

Group E streptococci w^ere found in milk from two dairy farms. The 
cultural reactions agreed closely with those of the few cultures wdiich have 
been described. They showed a wide zone of clear cut hemolysis on blood 
plates and produced potent soluble hemolysin. These were resistant to 60® 
C. for 30 minutes. 

Group G organisms were found in six of the samples. All of these cul¬ 
tures produced acid from lactose but failed to ferment the other sugars used. 
They were strongly hemolytic both on plates and in the soluble hemolysin 
test and did not hydrolyze starch or sodium hippurate. The colonies were 
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not of the minute^' type. A single sample yielded a culture of group H 
which resembled the group G organisms in every respect except that it 
failed to produce soluble lu^molysin under the conditions of these tests. 

DISCUSSION 

No relationship was evident between the number and kinds of liernolytic 
streptococci found in the milk and factors such as the sanitary rating of the 
dairy farm or its geographical location, the distance of shipping or the num¬ 
ber or breed of cattle in the herd. Although the country skimming and cool¬ 
ing stations showed a slightly higher proportion of positive samples than the 
city pasteurization plants, the difference was not significant. 

The method used in this survey does not give a true index of the actual 
number of group B streptococci present because only 3 hemolytic organi- 
isms were considered. It has been established by Stableforth (10) and 
others that members of this group may be entirely noii-hemolytic or may 
give a greenish discoloration of the a type. If such colonies had been stud¬ 
ied, the proportion of positive samples in all probability would have been 
higher. Furthermore, non-heniolytic members of groups C, D, G and H, 
which were not taken into account here, have been described by several 
investigators. 

The incidence of liernolytic streptococci was lower than that report(‘d 
by others. Valentine (7) obtained hemoljdic sti*ei)tococc*i from 138 of 244 
samples of grade A and B milk. Not more than 30 samples among the 463 
in the present s(‘ri(*s contained streptococci which produced wide zones of 
hemolysis, wdierc'as Sherman and Niven (6) found 19 such samples among 
68 tested or approximately four time.s a.s many. They stated that if they 
had considered narrow zone cultures they would have obtained group B 
.streptococci from nearly every sample, whereas these organisms were found 
in only about a third of the specimens studied here. 

In this survey eight kinds of identifiable hemolytic streptococci weri' 
isolated; namely, group A, group B, both the human and animal types of 
group C, group D, group E, group G and group II. Sherman and Niven 
(6) found only two kinds of hemolytic streptococci in raw milk; namely 
group B and the animal type of group C. Valentine (7) found group B, 
both the animal and human types of group 0 and group I). The fact that 
these investigators found fewer varieties might be due to their smaller series 
of samples or to the presence of larger numbers of otlier bacteria in the milk. 
The milk studied here showed extremely low total plate counts and it has 
frequently been observed that .streptococci, if present, can be detected more 
readily in such milk. 

As far as could be determined this is the first time that serologically 
identified streptococci of groups Q and H have been reported in raw milk. 
Hemolytic group D cultures have been isolated by others from cheese (1) 
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and^from pasteurized milk (6). They are probably present, at least in small 
numbers, in most raw milk and yet they were found in only two samples in 
this series and in only seven of Valentine’s samples. 

Streptococci of the animal type of group C were found in only one sam¬ 
ple. Sherman and Niven (6) did not state how often they isolated this 
organism; but inasmuch as they selected only two or three colonies per 
sample and described eleven such cultures, the '^animal pyogenes” must 
have been found in at least four or five of their 68 specimens. Valentine (7) 
reported that this sorbitol fermenting type of group C was fountl in 57 of 
120 samples and hence was more common than group B which was found in 
only 13 of her specimens. 

The group A, Q and H strains with atypical cultural reactions are note¬ 
worthy because they illustrate the fact that cultures are encountered which 
can not be identified by any means other than the serologic test. The occur¬ 
rence of group A cultures which hydrolyze sodium hippurate was of especial 
interest for such streptococci seem to be rare. 

It is not known whether or not all cultures of group B should be given 
the name Streptococcm agalactiae (or niantitidis) or whether the group 
contains more than one species. Stableforth (3), Lanet>field (11) and Stew¬ 
art (4) have found from three to five serologic types within the grou]>. The 
groups may be subdivided into three varieties according t(» the reactions on 
lactose and saliciu as proposed by Brown (12), but there is no apparent 
correlation of the fermentation reactions with the serologic types. The 
salicin 4, lactose 4 variety has been obtained frequently from both bovine 
and human sources. Thus far the salicin 4, lactose ~ type has never been 
isolated and identified by serologic tests from milk. The salicin lactose 4 - 
variety has been found principally in milk but six strains isolated from the 
throats of children by Plummer (13) were identified as group B by Brown 
(12) and one culture was obtained from urine by the present writers (9). 
Tlie available evidence suggests that this variety may be of bovine origin. 
Frost, Gumm and Thomas (14) gave the name Streptococcus asalignus to 
non-salicin fermenting streptococci from milk. Although these were not 
classified by the precipitin test it is likely, as Sherman (15) and Brown (12) 
have pointed out, that they belonged to group B. It does not seem justi¬ 
fiable to regard this variety gs a species distinct from Streptococcus aga¬ 
lactiae merely because it fails to ferment salicin and is rarely found in 
human beings. It is not known how stable "the streptococci are with regard 
to their ability to attack salicin and it seems ejuite probable that this may be 
a variable characteristic. ^ 

Both the salicin +; lactose + and the salicin lactose + varieties of group 
B produce mastitis in cattle under natural conditions (12). Little (16) 
found that the salicin +, lactose - strains from human infections produced 
mastitis when experimentally introduced. Hence, even if these prove to be 
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exclusively of human origin, it seems possible tJiat they may occasionally 
be transferred to milk in the same manner as Streptococcus pyogenes 
although this has not been reported as yet. 

No cultures resembling the Streptococcus pseudo-agatactiae of Plastridge 
and Hartsell (2) were encountt'red. Tliey described this species as differ¬ 
ing from Streptococcus agalactiae only in its usual failure to curdle milk, 
its occasional reduction of methylene blue and its slight precipitin reactions 
with antiserums of both groups B and C but strong reactions with its homol-. 
ogous antiserum. It seems doubtful that this variety should be assigned to 
a separate species. 

Hence the decision as to the further subdivision of group B must await 
further investigation. It would be just as logical to divide it on the basis of 
double zone formation as on the basis of reactions with salicin and lactose 
unless a sound serological, cultural and epidemiologic correlation can be 
shown. In the j)resent state of confusion an effort toward unification rather 
than hair-splitting subdivision would seem to be indicated. 

Brown (12) has stated that all streptococci which form double zones of 
hemolysis in rabbit blood agar b(*long to group B, but that there are a few 
.strains of group B which do not form double zones. In the present study 
and in a previous one (9) no doubh* zone streptococci were found which 
belonged to groups other than group B. However, nearly half of the group 
B cultures failed to show this phenomenon although the tests w'ere made 
repeatedly under the same conditions as those of Brown. Hence group B 
streptococci could not be identified by this means. 

Among the cultural reactions employed in this study those which seemed 
of value as differential criteria were the f(*rmentation of sorbitol, trehalose 
and salii'in and especially the hydrolysis of sodium hippurate. The deter¬ 
mination of the final pH of cultures in glucose broth was used in the earlier 
part of the survey but was later abandoned. It did not seem to be suffi¬ 
ciently reliable inasmuch as there were strains in all groups which reduced 
the pH to the 4.8 to 4.6 range. Tlu're are, of course, many other valuable 
biochemical and physiologic tests which were not employcid herein, but 
which would have been iudisjiensable in the absence of the group precipitin 
method of classification. 

Both Brown (17) and Sberiuan and Niven (6) have suggested that the 
fibrinolytic test of Tillett and Garner (18) would be an aid in studying milk 
streiitocoeci. By this test oiganisms of group A and the human types of 
groups C and G which dissolve human fibrin can be differentiated from all 
other streptococci thus far studied. These three groups unfortunately are 
often impossible to distinguish from ea(*h other by biochemical means. 
Sherman’s hope that glycerin and starch tests miglit serve tin's purpose was 
not borne out by subsequent studies (9). It would seem then that the fibriuo- 
Ijrtie test which is even more time-consuming and technically difficult than 
the serologic procedure fails to give as definite an identification. 
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Hence it is advocated that, for studies of milk in which, it is necessary 
to identify hemolytic streptococci, the serologic method should be used as 
soon as serum is available commercially. The precipitin grouping must be 
supplemented by fermentation tests with sorbitol to differentiate between 
animal and human group C types. In order to identify the various species 
of group D the tests outlined by Sherman (15) must be used. These in¬ 
clude the ability to grow at 45® C. or at 10® C.; growth in the presence of 
6.5 per cent bile blood agar; the production of ammonia and the heat re¬ 
sistance at 60® C. for 30 minutes. Undoubtedly additional biochemical and 
physiological methods will be added to this list as further information is 
obtained. 

The fact that high grade milk produced under rigid inspection and, so 
far as the plate count is concerned, above the standard set for certified milk, 
may contain hemolytic streptococci of human origin is a strong argument 
for universal pasteurization even though the number of instances in which 
such organisms are found is extremely low. In this city all milk including 
the certified grade must be pasteurized. 

SUMMARY 

A total of 444 samples of raw market milk from as many different dairy 
farms was examined for the presence of hemolytic str('ptococci of both 
wide-zone and narrow-zone types. Such streptococci were found in 134 of 
these samples and were distributed among the Lancefi(*ld serologic groups 
as follows: group A in three samples, group B in 125, group C of the animal 
type in one, group C of the human type in two, group D in two, group E 
in two, group G in six and group H in one. Only four samples contained 
streptococci which could not be aswgned to a group. Nineteen samples of 
raw cream were tested and group B streptococci were found in five of them. 
Approximately half of the group B streptococci produced double zones of 
hemolysis in rabbit blood agar. 
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STUDY OF DAIRY CLEANING PROBLEMS I. FILMS AND 
DEPOSITS ON HOT-MILK EQUIPMENT 

J. J. JOHNSON AND (J. T. ROLAND^ 

Sealteat, Inc., Jicmarch Laboratory, Baltimore, Maryland 

The removal of films or deposits from dairy equipment used, in the 
heating and holding of milk i)rodiicts often presents a vserious problem. 
Parker and Johnson (1) early directed attention to the practical and sci¬ 
entific aspects of this problem. They defined milk film as the deposit 
which forms on metal heat-transfer surfaces due to the precipitating 
action of the heat alone. Milk&tom was defined as the product resulting 
from the reaction between the milk film as descudbed and the chemical 
constituents of the water supply and alkaline detergents applied or their 
end pro<lucts. 

In comnuircial operations where milk products are heated, particularly 
above 140° F., by metal heat-transfer surfaces, there a])pears to be a daily 
film formation of some extent dei)ending on the thermal differential and 
the type of equif)ment. This may vary from an extremely thin, trans¬ 
parent or translucent film appearing as a bluish or brown discoloration 
when viewed from an angle, on heater plates or tubes, to a heavy cheese¬ 
like blanket of milk solids on batch pasteurizing vats in wliich relatively 
rapid heating is accomplished by means of a high jacket temperature. 
Before an effort was made to determine the most suitable detergents or 
(leaning methods for hot-milk cfiuipment, it was deemed advisable to 
study further the mechanism of the film formation on metal heat-transfer 
surfaces and to account, if possible, for some of the differences observed. 

EXPERIMENTS 

A simple ai)imratus was devised by means of which milk could be 
heated continuously under controlled conditions. The apparatus consisted 
of a 9-inch lengtli of 2-inch stainless steel tubing stoppered on both ends 
with rubber stoppers. One stopper contained inlet and outlet tubes of 
5 mm. I. D. glass tubing and a thermometer, of which only the bulb was 
extended on the inside. The inlet tube extended to within one inch of 
the bottom sto])per. The outlet tube was flush with the inner surface of 
the top-retaining stopi)er. This assembly was placed vertically in an agi¬ 
tated, gas-heated wateu* bath. The raw milk of 4 per cent fat content, fore- 
warmed to 85° P., w^as allowed to flow through the tube by gravity, being 
drawn off at the desired temperature through regulating the flow by means 
of a stop-cock on the inlet tube. 
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Trial i. In this experiment 7 liters of milk, forewarmed to 85® P., 
were heated to 143° P. in the tube, maintaining the jacket at 180° F. The 
milk was cooled continuously to 85° P. after passing through the tube and 
was recirculated continuously. The milk was collected in a graduate and 
the rate of flow was measured. After the initial quantity of ifhilk in the 
tube reached 143° P., the time required to heat the first liter portion was 
6 minutes. The heating time increased gradually because of film forma¬ 
tion on the heating surface until that for the thirteenth liter (the last 
one) was 12 minutes. At the end of the run the milk remaining in the 
tube was poured out and a liter of cold water passed through the tube to 
rinse the deposit. The deposit consisted of milk solids in the form of 
small craters of cheese-like consistency. These completely covered the 
upper part of the tube and graded off to a sparse covering of the low^r 
part. Their diameters were about 0.5 to 1.0 mm. When the soft material 
was scraped off, there was found to be a fairly strong bond between the 
metal and the milk solids. The tube was cleaned with hot washing powder 
solution and j)owdered pumice in preparation for the next trial. 

Trial 5. In this experiment 7 liters of raw milk wei’e heated to 143° 
F. with the jacket at 180° P. This milk was drawn off in liter portions 
but not recirculated. The time required for heating liter portions varied 
from 7 minutes for the first to 10 minutes for the seventh. The tube was 
rinsed with a liter of cold water and opened for inspection. The heating 
surface was quite evenly covered with the small crater-like particles, many 
of which contained gas bubbles. Furthermore, it was observed during this 
run that considerable gas was expelled from the milk and appeared at the 
outlet tube. These observations'suggested that the dissolved gases in the 
milk might play an important part in the formation of this type of heat- 
precipitation. The deposit was scraped out and analyzed with the 
following results: 


Fat 

.11.53% 

Protein (Nx6.38) 

35.32 

Ash 

4.77 

CaO 

2.28 

P 2 O., 

2.10 


The tube was cleaned with hot washing powder solution and powdered 
pumice. Vigorous scouring was required to eliminate the last traces of 
the deposit which appeared as a bluish discoloration of the surface, discern¬ 
ible only after the milk solids had been removed. 

Trial 3. In this experiment 7 liters of milk were held under 15-16 
mm. (Hg) vacuum at a temperature of about 55° F. for 2 hours. The 
temperature was elevated then to about 70° F. and the milk allowed to 
boil gently for 10 minutes. The vacuum was broken then, the milk warmed 
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to 85° F. and 7 liters heated in the tube, as in previous tests, to 143° F. 
with a jacket temperature of 180° F. The rate of heat transfer durin^,^ 
this run did not vary significantly, 5 minutes being recpiired to heat the 
first as well as the seventh liter. When the tube was opened, it appeared 
that there was no dex^osit whatsoever on the surface; but after rinsing 
with distilled water and drying in air, it became apparent that a bluish 
discoloration covered the heat-transfer surface of the tube. When the 
surface was viewed as nearly as possible at right angles, it apx^eared as a 
very thin, translucent lilm. 

Trial 4. In this experiment milk was deaei-ated as in Trial 3 and 
heated in the tube to 143° F. with the jac'ket at 200° F. The first liter 
through recpiired 3 minutes, the seventh 4 minutes. When the tube was 
rinsed and opened, a few very small craters of cheese-like consistency were 
]>rcsent and the whole heat-transfer surface was covered with the bluish 
discoloration as previously observed. Observation from a nearly perx3en- 
ilicular position showed the surface to be covered with a thin, dense 
whitisli film. 

Trial 5. In this exx.)e!*iment 7 liters of milk were dcareated continuously 
by s]iraying the milk into a vacuum chamber. The milk, heated to 115° F., 
was drawn into a flask under 60 mm. (Hg) vacuum. The treatment re- 
(juired about 1 hour. Seven liters of the milk were heated as in previous 
experiments, this time to 170° F. wdth the jacket at 200° F. The first liter 
through required 3J minutes and the seventh 5 minutes. After rinsing 
with a liter of cold water, the tube was opened. There were none of the 
precipitated milk solids on the heat-transfer surface. It had only the film 
appearing as a bluish discoloration when the tube was looked into and as a 
dense wiiitish translucent coating when viewed perpendicularly. There 
aj)peared to be juore of the metallic-like film produced in this test than in 
the ju’evioiis ones. 

Trial 6. As a control to the previous experiment, untreated milk was 
heated in the tube to 170° F. with the jacket at 200° F. Only 5 liters were 
run through. The first recpiired 8 minutes, the second 10 minutes, the third 
13| minutes, the fourth 171 minutes and the fifth 211 minutes. When the 
tube was rinsed and opened, a heavy blanket of the cheese-like milk solids 
was found deposited on the heat-transfer surface. 

Trial 7. A practical test was made of the princijfie of high velocity flow 
against the metal heat-transfer surface as a means of eliminating the heat- 
precix>itation of cheese-like solids due to the action of gas bubbles as pre¬ 
viously described. An experimental j)rocedure was being used in the 
technological laboratory whereby a 40-ganon batch of cold skimmilk was 
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heated and pasteurized at 203° P. by means of a 60-gallon stainless steel 
spray-type vat. This procedure was time-consuming and resulted in ex¬ 
cessive deposits of milk solids even when low thermal differentials were 
used. In this test the skimmilk contained in the spray vat at 58° F. was 
circulated by means of a centrifugal pump through a box-tube heater, con¬ 
taining 6 stainless steel tubes one and one half inches x feet, at the rate 
of 67 g.p.m. or approximate average velocity of 5 feet per second. The 
temperature of the steam-heated water jacket of the heater at the beginning 
of the run was 180° P. and was gradually increased to 210° P. at the 
finish. To heat the 40 gallons of skimmilk from 58° P. to 203° P. required 
12 minutes. At the end of the operation the temperature in the heater 
jacket was dropped rapidly and the circulation stopped. After draining 
and flushing tlie tubes with cold water an examination disclosed that there 
were no cheese-like solids on the heat-transfer surfaces. After the tubes 
had dried, some of the bluish discoloration or film was found in the tubes. 
There was surprisingly little of this, however, in comparison with that 
found in the laboratory experiments previously described. The hot milk 
was held in the spray vat for 30 minutes at 203° P., maintaining a l°-2° 
higher temperature in the heating jacket, after which the milk was cooled 
and dra^vn off. The milk was rinsed off with cold water and the vat ex¬ 
amined. Along the upper sides w^as found a trace of the film or discolor¬ 
ation. Cheese-like solids, however, were entirely absent. 

DISCUSSION 

These tests have shown that 2 types of film may be produced on metal 
heat-transfer surfaces during the processing of milk. One is essentially 
cheese-like in composition and is believed to result from the super-heating 
and partial dehydration of the milk films on the surface of the gas bubbles 
which, in being expelled from the milk, cling to the metal heat-transfer 
surface. This is the type of film or deposit commonly found in jacketed 
vats or pans used for heating milk products. Were it not for the sweep¬ 
ing action of high velocity flow in tubular or plate heaters or the action of 
agitator blades in other types of heaters, it might be expected that more 
trouble would be encountered with this type of film. 

Davies (2) observes the formation of particles, apparently of cheese¬ 
like consistency, on the surface of sterilized milk bottles. He attributes 
this to the precipitation of the proteins because of their concentration at 
the air/liquid interface of gas bubbles. He states also that slight heat 
coagulation on hot surfaces is associated with the foaming of fresh milk 
on boiling and that such coatings have a serious effect on the efficiency of 
heat exchange in pasteurizing or vacuum pan work. 

The other type of film which is produced concomitantly with the cheese¬ 
like film or independent of it, according to conditions, is believed to consist 
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of calcium and magnesium phosphates, citrates and possibly proteinates, 
precipitated by the heat-transfer surface. Because of the difficulties en¬ 
countered in procuring a sample of this extremely thin film, no analysis was 
made. This metal lie-like film or discoloration, while it may be almost in¬ 
significant in extent after one processing, is believed to be the real pre¬ 
cursor of milkstone found on hot-milk equipment. The cheese-like film 
dissolves readily in alkaline washing solutions, as will be shown in a follow¬ 
ing report, leaving the metallie-like film or dLscoloration. This is probably 
often overlooked in commercial operations until successive processings re¬ 
sult in a film of such extent that the presence of milkstone is recognized. 
Prom the data presented by Parker and Johnson (1) and Tuckey (3), it 
is apparent that tlic^re are wide variations in the final composition of milk¬ 
stone from commercial operations depending on such factors as daily 
cleaning efficiency, tyjje of washing solution, type and hardness of water, 
and, as indicated in this work, the processing equipment and procedure. 

summary and conclusion.s 

1. An apparatus and method was devised for studying the formation 
of heat-deposited milk films. 

2. Two definite types of films were found : one of cheese-like consistency 
is the result of suj)er-lieHtiiig and partial dehydration of milk around gas 
bubbles formed at the beat-transfer surface; the otlier a thin dense metallic- 
like film or discoloration is })roduccd concomitantly wutli the cheese-like 
deposit, or independent of it if conditions are such that gas bubbles do not 
form at the heat-transfer surface. 

3. It is suggested that the aeciunnlation of thin metallic-like films, due 
to incomplete cleaning or failure to recognize their presence, is the primary 
cause of milkstone formation on hot-milk equipment. 
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STUDY OF DAIRY CLEANING PROBLEMS. 11. EFFECTIVENESS 
OF ALKALIES IN REMOVING HEAT-DEPOSITED MILK 
SOLIDS AND BUTTERFAT FILMS 


J. J. JOIINHON AND (^ T. ROLAND* 
tScaUcst, Inc., Fatcarch Laboratory^ Baltimore, Maryland 

PracticaJ experience has .shown that a satisfac^toi'y (leter‘»:ent for clean- 
inj? dairy ecpiipnient must be capable of dissolving? or removinj^ dried or 
heat-deposited milk j)roducts and be effective in “ciittiji^?’^ or emulsifying 
fat and greas(*. Other important attributes are non-corrosiveness to dairy 
metals and the ability to produce floccnient, non-adhering precipitates of 
calcium and magnesium salts in natural water or better still to maintain 
such salts in solution on the alkaline side. 

A. KEMOVAL OF HEAT-UEFOSITED MILK SOLIDS 

In order to determine the relative effectiveiu'ss of the common alkalies 
in dissolvijig and removing heat-deposited milk solids, a simple apparatus 
was devised by means of which a controlled and fairly reproducible deposit 
could be produced. It consisted of a 9-inch length of 2-inch stainless steel 
tubing closed at both ends with nd>ber stoppers. One stopper contained 
inlet and outlet tubes of 5 mm. I. I), glass tubing and a thermometer, of 
wliich only the bulb was extende<l on the inside. The inlet tube extended 
to within 1 inch of the bottom stopper. The outlet tube was flush with 
the ijiner surface of the retaining stopper. This assembly W7is ])laced 
vertically in an agitated gas-heated water bath held at 180° F. 

In all tests 7-liter portions of mixed raw’ milk of 4 ])er cent fat content 
w^ere forew’armed to 85° F, and allowed to flow^ by gravity through the 
heater tube. The milk w^as drawn off at a constant temperature of 143° F., 
regulating the flow by means of a stop-cock on the inlet tube. This process 
resulted in the formation of an evenly distributed coating of cheese-like 
milk solids on the heating surface of the tube. The nature of heat-de¬ 
posited milk films was discussed in a ])revious study (1). 

To test the ability of alkali solutions to dissolve and/or remove the milk 
solids, the tube w’as first rinsed with a liter of cold water to remove the 
adhering milk. From 11) per cent stock solutions of the alkalies a 500 cc. 
quantity of test solution of desired concentration w^as made by dilution wdth 
tap water. The solutions were circulated through the tid)e, using a 2- to 
3-inch gravity head, for 30 minutes at 130° F. At the cojiclusion of the 
treatment the tube was opened and examined. The solution wa.s rated good 
if the deposit was completely removed, fair if the deposit was softened coni- 
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pletely and partially removed, and poor if the deposit was not affected or 
only slightly softened. Between each test the tube was scoured with 
powdered pumice. Alkalinity by titration and pH by the glass electrode 
were determined on each solution. The results of typical tests covering 
the range of effectiveness of the alkalies are shown in table 1. 

It will be noted that the approximate minimum effective concentrations 
were as follows: trisodium phosphate 0.3 per cent, sodium metasilicate 0.2 
per cent, sodium carbonate 0.2 per cent and sodium hydroxide 0.04 per cent. 
As a basis for comparison one solution of each alkali was formulated to 
produce a phenolplithalein alkalinity of about 0.02 per cent as NaOH. At 
this alkalinity trisodiura phosphate and sodium hydroxide were more ef¬ 
fective than sodium metasilicate and sodium carbonate. It is of interest 
to note that sodium carbonate was effective at a considerably lower pH 
value than the other alkalies. It should be pointed out that the complete 
removal of the cheese-like deposit by the alkalies studied did not result in 
chemically clean metal surfaces. The very slight metallic-like film or dis¬ 
coloration was always found to be present after the cheese-like deposit has 
been removed. It is believed that this fact is not generally recognized in 
conunercial operations. 

B. REMOVAL OF BUTTEKFAT FILiM.S 

A quantity of dry, clean butterfat was prepared from sweet butter and 
dyed dark red with oil soluble red dye. New soft-glass culture tubes 
(15x150 mm.) were waslied with soap, rinsed, and air dried. The tubes 
were filled with the melted fat at 130'^ F., emptied immediately and allowed 
to drain for 5 minutes in an oven at 130® F. after which they were turned 
upright and held for an additional 5 minutes. This resulted in the forma¬ 
tion of a fairly thin film of fat on the inside of the tube. Immediately 
after the final holding period the tubes were transferred to a constant tem¬ 
perature water bath at 130® F. where they were immersed to within 2 or 
3 cm. of the top. Ten-cc. portions of the various detergent solutions at 
130® P. were allowed to drop into tJie tubes from the wide end of a 10-ec. 
bulb-type pipette held centrally over the mouths of the tubes. After 
standing in the bath for 10 minutes tlie tubes were carefully removed and 
photographed. Each test was made in duplicate and every precaution was 
taken in making the tests and photographing the results to insure 
comparability. This test is a modification of Baker’s procedure (2). 

A series of tests were made, using pure sodium hydroxide, sodium 
carbonate (anhyd.), commercial sodium metasilicate, and trisodium phos¬ 
phate. Tap-water solutions ranging from 0.05 per cent to 2.0 per cent were 
made from 10 per cent stock solutions of the alkalies. The photographic 
results are shown in plate 1. It should be pointed out that fat remaining 
on the glass surface appears as dark globules or patches. The darkness of 
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the liquid indicates (jreaminir or emulsification of the fat. It appears that 
sodium hydroxide alone was not effective at any concentration studied in 
the removal of butt erf at films. This agrees Avith the experience of many 
plant operators who have observed poor rinsing or greasy bottles produced 
by a mechanical bottle washer using caustic soda alone as the detergent. 
In the range of concentrations generally used for eriuii)ment cleaning (0.1 
per cent to 0.5 per cent), there seems to be very little difference in the 
effectiveness of the other three alkalies. The removal of the fat appears to 
be associated with a greater degree of emulsification in the case of sodium 
carbonate and sodium inetasilicate than in the case of trisodium phosphate 
but the commercial significance of these small differences is questionable. 

In order to study fat removal as related to bottle w^ashing, tap-water 
solutions of 1.8 per cent sodium hydroxide and 0.2 per cent each of sodium 
carbonate, sodium inetasilicate and trisodium phosphate were tested. Tap- 
water solutions of sodium hydroxide at 2 per cent with additions of 0.02 
per cent, 0.1 per cent and 0.2 per cent of detergent A (a surface-active 
organic detergent) Avere tested also. Tap-Avater solutions of castile soap at 
0.1 per cent and detergent A at 0.02 per cent and 0.2 per cent were included 
for comparison. The i)hotographic results are shown in plate 2. The com¬ 
bination of sodium hydroxide and .sodium carbonate did not produce as 
good fat removal as did the combinations Avith sodium metasilicate, tri¬ 
sodium ijliospliate and detergent A. Detergent A alone avhs very effective 
in removing the fat, although there avhs no evidence of emulsification as Avas 
the case with the alkalies. 

There appears to be a fundamental difference between the activity of 
sodium raetasilicate Avitli .sodium hydroxide and that of trisodium phosphate 
Avith sodium hydroxide. The metasilicate combination showed a marked 
“ creamwhereas the phospliate combination held the fat at the surface 
in a more or less continuous fat phase. The latter was true also of the 
(‘ombination of sodium hydroxide and detergent A. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

1. The approximate minimum concentrations of alkalies effective in 
removing heat-deposited milk solids Avere as folloAvs: trisodium phosphate 
0.3 per cent, sodium inetasilicate 0,2 per cent, sodium carbonate 0.2 per cent 
and sodium hydroxide 0.04 per cent. 

2. At a phenolphthalein alkalinity of approximately 0.02 per cent (as 
NaOH) trisodium phosphate and sodium hydroxide Averc more effectiA^e 
than sodium metasilicate and sodium carbonate in removing heat-deposited 
milk solids. The minimum effectiA^e pH values Avere as folloAVS: sodium 
carbonate 11.2, trisodium phosphate 11.8, sodium metasilicate 12.0 and 
sodium hydroxide 12.0. 
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3. In the removal of biitterfat from glass sodium hydroxide was not 
effective at any concentration from 0.05 per cent to 2.0 per cent. Sodium 
carbonate, sodium metasilicate, and trisodium phosphate all were fairly 
effective above 0.1 per ceut. 

4. A combination of 1.8 per cent sodium hydroxide and 0.2 per cent 
sodium carbonate was not as effective in fat removal as similar combinations 
of sodium hydroxide with sodium metasilicate and trisodium phosphate. 
The sodium metasilicate mixture produced a greater degree of emulsification 
than did the trisodiurn phos])hate mixture. 

5. Combinations of 2.0 per cent sodium hydroxide and 0.1 per cent and 
0.2 per cent detergent A (surface-active organic detergent) were effective 
in fat removal and similar in action to the trisodium phosphate combina¬ 
tion. Detergent A alone was effective at 0.2 per cent but did not produce 
emulsification. 

EEFEEENCES 

(1) Johnson, J. J., and Eot.and, 0. T. Study of dairy (‘leaning problems. I. Films 

and deposits on hot milk equipment. J. Dairy Sc. 23: 457-462. 1!140. 

(2) Baker, C. L. Detergent value of sodium metasDicate. Ind. Eng. Chem. 23: 

1025-1032. 1031. 




American Dairy Science Association Announcements 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 

Plans are approach in conii)]etion for the housinp: and entertainmeat of 
the members and pfuests attendin*^ the 35th Annaal Meeting: of the Ameri¬ 
can Dairy 8cien(*e Association to be held June 24-28, 1940, at Purdue 
University, West Lafayette, Indiana. 

A letter accompanied by a list of housing: accommodations and a reser¬ 
vation form has been sent to all members. Accommodations of every kind 
will be available, including the new Cary Residence Halls, Purdue Memorial 
Union Club, Hotels in Lafayette, private homes and tourist cabins. To 
facilitate arrangements, those i)lan)iing to attend are urgently lequested to 
fill in the reservation form and return it to the Chairman of Registration 
and Housing before June 1st. 

SEE THE JUNE ISSUE OF THE JOURNAL 
FOR THE COMPLETE PROGRAM AND ABSTRACTS 

Plan now to attend this fine meeting. Bring tin* family. A program 
of entertainment is being arranged for the ladies and children. Tours, 
coffee hours, luncheon bridge and recreational activities are on the program. 
In addition there are fine recreational facilities available for everyone, golf, 
tennis, swimming and bowling. 

See Purdue University—located on the banks of the Wabash—120 miles 
from Chicago, 60 miles from Indianapolis, fine roads in all directions. 

Send in your rcservalions now! 
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PROGRAM 

THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL MEETING 

OP THE 

AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


PUBDUE UNIVERSITY 
WEST LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 

JUNE 24-28, 1940 


PROGRAM COMMITTEE 


F. H. Herzer, Mississippi State 
College 


A. II. Kuhlman, Oklahoma 
A. & M. College 


T, S. Sutton {Advisory Member), 
Ohio State University 


R. Q. Connelly, Virginia 
A. & M. College 


B. V. Ellington {Advisory Mem- B, E. Horrall {Chairman), 
her), State College of Washing- Purdue University 

ton 
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AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
The Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting 
West Lafayette, Indiana, June 24-28, 1940 



PURDUE MEMORIAL UNION BUILDING 
Headquarters or the Meetinc?s 


9 A.M.-5 P.M. 
2-4 P.M. 

14) P.M. 


3-4:30 P.M. 
8 P.M. 

8 P.M. 


GENERAL PROGRAM 
Mondayf June 24 

General Registration and Room Registration, Pur¬ 
due Memorial Union Building. 

Dairy Products Judging Conference for Coaches 
and Instructors. Smith Hall. K. C. Boxell and 
R. E. Roberts, in charge. 

Open Meeting of Special Committee to Study the 
Work of the College Feed Conference Board. 
Purdue Memorial ITiiion Building, Room 350. 
Paper—^‘'The history of the open formula and 
the College Peed Conference Board,’’ E. S. 
Savage, Cornell University. 

Tour of Dairy Barns, el. H. Hilton, in charge. 
Board of Directors Meeting. Purdue Memorial 
Union Building, Room 263. 

Family Get-Together. South Cary Hall Lounges. 


Tuesdayy June 25 

ALL SECTIONAL AND COMMITTEE MEETINGS WILL BE HELD 
IN THE PURDUE MEMORIAL UNION BUILDING. ROOM 
IS DESIGNATED AFTER BACH MEETING. 

8 A.M.-9 P.M. General Registration and Room Registration, 
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9:30 a.m,~12 noon 


1 : 30 P.M.-4 P.M. 

1: 30 r».M.-4 p.m. 

4 P.M. 

5 P.M, 

8 A.M.-5 P.M. 

8 a,m.-9 a.m. 

9 a.m.-~11:30 a.m. 

8:30 A.M.-ll:4r) A.M. 
12 noon 

1: 30 p.m. 

1 : 30 p.m.~5 p.m. 

4 p.m.-~5 p.m. 

8 P.M. 

8 a.m.~9 a.m. 

9 A.M.-ll: 30 A.M. 


Openinff Session, North Ballroom, Room 287, E. S. 

Guthrie, presiding. 

Address of Welcome: 

E. C. Elliott, President, Purdue University. 
Response and Address: 

E. S. Guthrie, President, American Dairy 
Science As.soeiatiori. 

The Milkfat Globule 

Paul F. Sharp, Cornell University. 
Manufacturing Section. Sectional Meeting, Room 
340. 

Production and Extension Sections combined. A. 
H. Kuhlman, presiding, Room 350. 

SicoTiONAL (’OMMITTEE MEETINGS. Committee chair¬ 
men secure room assignment.s at registration 
desk. 

Extension Section. 

M a n uf a(d uri ng Sect ion. 

Production Section. . 

Reception, Rooms 340 and 350. 

Wednesday, June 2(i 

General Registration and Room Registration. 

Seotio.nal CoMMin’EE Meetings. 

Extension Section. 

Maimi'acturing Section. 

Prod uct ion Sect ion. 

Sectional Meetings. 

Extension Section, Room 363. 

Manufacturing Section, Room 340. 

Pr<Klnction Section, Room 350. 

Complimentary Luncheon, Livestock Pavilion. 

Se< TIONal Mektings. 

Exttmsion Seidion, Room 363. 

Manufacturing Section, Room 340. 

I’roductiou Section, Room 350. 

Sectional Business Meetings. (Use same rooms 
as for Sectional Meetings.) 

Entertainment. Music Hall. 

Th ursday. Junc 27 

Sp:ctional Committee Mjeetings. 

Extension Section. 

Manufacturing Section. 

Production Section. 

Sectional Meetings. 

Extension Section, Rooms 230-257. 
Manufacturing Section, Room 340. 
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8 :30 a,m,~12 noon 
11 : 30 A.M,-1 PM, 

1 P.M,-4 P.M. 


4 P.M. 


6: 30 P.M. 


Production Section, Room 350. 

Lunch and Picture. 

Sectional Meetings. 

Extension Section, Room 363. 

Manufacturing Section, Room 340. 

Production Section, Room 350. 

General Session, E. S. Guthrie, presiding, North 
Ballroom. 

Program Commemorating the *^50th Anniversary of 
the Babcock Test.^' 

1. Dr. Babcock, the Scientist. 

Professor E. B. Hart. 

2. Dr, Babcock, the Man. 

Dr. Gustav Bohsteiit. 

Annual Association Banquet, Presentation of Bor¬ 
den Awards. 


Friday, June 28 

9 A.M.-ll A.M. General Session, South Ballroom, Room 237. 


SECTIONAL PROGRAMS 
EXTENSION SECTION 

Tuesday, J une 25, 1: 3(M ; 00 p.m. 

Room 350, Union Building 
A. H. Kuhlman, Presiding 

Joint Session WUh Production Section 

El—^Tbe nation-wide D.H.I.A, proved sire program. J. P. Kendrick, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry'. 

E2—^The importance of selective registration to the dairy industry. Lynn 
Copeland, The American Jersey Cattle Club. 


Symposium on Artificial Insemination 

Discussion Leader: E, J. Perry, Chairman, Better Sire Committee, 

New Jersey 

PI—-Vitamin C for sterile and partially sterile sires. Paul H. Phillips and 
Henry A. Lardy, University of Wisconsin. 

P2—The storage of bull spermatozoa. H. A. Herman and Eric W, Swan¬ 
son, University of Missouri. 

P3—Some observations on the morphological variations in the spermatozoa 
of dairy bulls. Eric W. Swanson and H. A. Herman, University 
of Missouri. 

P4—^Fecundity and certain other characteristics of fresh and stored bovine 

semen. H. P. Davis, G. W. Trjmberger, Gravers K. L. Underbjcrg, 
University of Nebraska. 
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Discussion Panel 

Phillips—Herman—Davis—^Bartlett—Hutton 
Wednesday, June 26, 9:00-11:30 a.m. 

Room 363 

R. G. Connelly, Chairman 

E3—^Utilization of proved sires and sons of proved sires. Floyd Arnold, 
Iowa. 

E4—An Appraisal of Cooperative Artificial Insemination to Date. Stan¬ 
ley Browmell, Cornell University. 

B5—Observations in the care and manaj'ement of dairy bulls. R. R. 
Welch, Pennsylvania State College. 

E6—^Recommended methods of feeding and management for keeping sires 
fit. E. E. Heizer, University of Wisconsin. 

Panel Discussion on Breeding Problems 
Leader: Floyd Arnold 

Panel Members: Arnold—Cash—Welch—Heizer—Bartlett 

Wednesday, June 26, 1: 30-4: 00 p.m. 

IU)om 363 

R. G. Connelly, Chairman 

B7—Report of feeding committee. A. R. Merrill, Chairman, Connecticut 
State College. 

E8—Suggestions for making better use of D.H.I.A. feed records. R. G. 

Connelly, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

E9—Accuracy and use of D.H.I.A. feed records. C. G. Cushman, Clem- 
son Agricultural College. 

BIO—A method for determining feeding levelKS in D.H.I.A. herds. W. T. 
Crandall, Cornell University. 

Ell—Report of testing <?ommittee. K. C. Jones, U.S.D.A., Chairman. 

Thursday, June 27, 9:00-11: 30 a.m. 

Rooms 230-257 
R. G. Connelly, Chairman 
General Symposium on Extension Methods 

E12—Display of extension teaching ideas. E. C. Scheidenhelm, Michigan 
State College, Chairman. 

Michigan—South Dakota—^Nebraska—Iowa—Missouri—^Wiscon¬ 
sin—^Kansas—Texas—^West Virginia—South Carolina—^Ala¬ 
bama—Tennessee—^Indiana. 

Panel Discussion on Extension Methods 
Leader; B. C. Scheidenhelm 
Panel Members: Regan—Hayes-Jobnson—Flack 
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Thursday, June 27, 1:00-4:00 p.m. 

Room 363 

R. G. Connelly, Chairman 

E13—^Report of type classification committee. Jas. W. Linn, Kansas State 
Colle^?e, Chairman. 

E14—Clinics for Dairy Herd Improvement Association fieldmen. A. J. 
Cramer, University of Wisconsin. 

E15—4H Dairy proprrams—^Requirements and recommendations. Report of 
Calf Club Committee. H. A. Willman, Cornell University, Chair¬ 
man. 

E16—Report of Quality Committee. H. R. Searles, University of Minne¬ 
sota, Chairman. 

E17—^An extension program in quality. J. M. Jensen, Michigan State Col¬ 
lege. 

MANUFACTURING SECTION 
Tuesday, June 25,1:30-4:00 p.m. 

Room 340 

F. H. Herzeb, Chairman 
Ice Cream 

Ml—The relation of acidity and total solids contents per gallon to the physi¬ 
cal and chemical properties of high serum solids ice cream. C. W. 
Decker and W. C. Hall, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 

M2—Characteristics of base exchange treated skim milk powder in ice 
cream. J. H. Erb, R. B. Hornberger and J. D. Bowers, Ohio State 
University. 

M3—Fresh and frozen plain, superheated and sweetened condensed skim 
milk for ice cream. L. K. Crowe, Darrell D. Deane, Harry H. 
Winn, University of Nebraskia. 

M4—^Replacing cane sugar with variable increments of dextrose sugars and 
the effect upon the physical and chemical properties of ice cream at 
different serving temperatures. R. J. Cooley, W. H. E. Reid and 
W. C. Hall, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 

M5—Use of high conversion corn syrup in the manufacture of ice cream and 
ices. George J. Edman and P. H. Tracy, Univei»sity of Illinois. 

M6—Corn sugar and sirups for frozen desserts. A. C. Dahlberg and E. S. 
Penczek, New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 

M7—^Factors affecting the viscosity of ice cream mixes containing sodium- 
phospho-alginate. John H. Hetrick and J. H. Erb, Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity. 

M8—^Influence of drawing temperature as a factor affecting the stabilizing 
action of gelatin and the body and texture of batch and continuous 
frozen ice cream. R. E. Heyl and P. H. Tracy, University of 
Illinois. 

M9—^The application of motion pictures as a medium in showing the influ¬ 
ence of several factors upon the stability and meltdown properties 
of ice cream. W. S. Arbuckle, C. W. Decker and R. J. Cooley, Mis¬ 
souri Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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MIO—study of the eoliform ^roup in ice cream. H. J. Fournelle and H. 
Maey, University of Minnesota. 

Mil—Prevention of oxidized flavor in frozen cream by homogenization and 
high temperature pasteurization. G. C. McFarland and L. H. 
Burgwald, Ohio State University. 

Wednesday, June 26, 9-11: 30 a.m. 

Room 340 

F. H. Herzeb, Chairman 
Market Milk 

M12—A survey of the objectionable feed flavors in milk throughout the 
North American Continent. P. A. Downs, University of Nebraska. 
M13—Interrelation of certain metals and metallic ions and the development 
of oxidized flavor in milk. 0. F, Garrett, New Jersey Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

M14—A comparison of the effects of seven different types of roughages on 
the color and flavor of milk. 0. F. Garrett, R. B. Arnold and G. H. 
Hartman, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 

M15—Recent studies on oxidized flavor in milk. W. J. Corbett and P. H. 
Tracy, University of Illinois. 

M16—Milk flavor study. H. B. Henderson, Thos. B. Harrison, and C. E. 
Wylie, University of Tennessee. 

M17—The relationship of quality of hay to the development of oxidized 
flavor in milk. W. Carson Brown, A. H. VanLandingham and 
Chas. E. Weakley, Jr., West Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Ml8—The effect of feeding cod-liver oil on the goaty and oxidized flavors, 
and vitamin C in milk. E. S. Guthrie, Cornell University. 

M19—Resistance of thermoduric bacteria to chlorine disinfection. A. C. 

Maack and M. J. Prucha, University of Illinois. 

M20—^Is the standard plate count a proper yardstick of quality? M. E. 
Parker, Beatrice Creamery Company. 

M21—Control of sediment in homogenized milk. A. J. Hahn and P. H. 
Tracy, University of Illinois. 

Wednesday, June 26, 1: 30-4; 00 p.m. 

Room 340 

F. H. Herzer, Chairman 
Market Milk and Butter 

M22—A study of the effect of added iodine and hydrogen peroxide to milk 
on the enzymes. Myer Glickstein, W. S. Mueller and J. H. Fraud- 
sen, Massachusetts State College. 

M23—^A study of the time-temperature relationships in the pasteurization of 
milk as regards creaming, phosphatase and bacterial destruction. 
R. F. Holland, and A. C. Dahlberg, New York Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. 
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M24—The relationship of changes in the chemical composition of mUk to the 
development of mastitis. A. H, VanLandingham, Chas. E. Weak¬ 
ley, Jr., and E. N. Moore, West Virginia Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

M25—^The determination of copper in butter. W. F. Epple and B. E. Hor- 
rall, Purdue University. 

M26—The uniformity of butter composition as related to type of churn. 
S. L. Tuckey and P. H. Tracy, University of Illinois. 

M27—Changes in the bacterial flora of butter. C. A. Wilson and M. J. 
Prucha, University of Illinois. 

M28—Some preliminary observations on the effectiveness of propionates as 
mold inhibitors on dairy products. J. D. Ingle, Swift & Company. 

M29—^Propionic acid and its calcium and sodium salts as inhibitors of mold 
growth. J. C. Olson and H. Macy, University of Minnesota. 

M30—^Some of the factors affecting the phosphatase values of butter, W. H. 
Brown, Purdue University. 

M31—^Effect of salt on the keeping quality of cream. W. J. Caulfield, P. E. 
Nelson, and W. H. Martin, Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion. 


Thursday, June 27, 9-11:30 a.m. 

Room 340 

F. H. Herzer, Chairman 
Cheese 

M32—The chemical and bacteriological changes in brick elieese during manu¬ 
facture. J. C. Garey, B. M. Foster and W. C. Frazier, University 
of Wisconsin. 

M33—The control of abnormal bacterial fermentations in the manufacture 
of Swi.ss cheese. Lloyd A. Burkey, Morrison Rogosa and Robert R. 
Farrar, Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

M34—The effect of heat-treatment of milk on the activity of Swiss cheese 
starters. M, E. Tyler and H. H. Weiser, Ohio State University, 

M35—Standardization of fat in Swiss cheese and the relationship of fat to 
quality. George P. Sanders, Robert R. Farrar, Fred Feutz, and 
Robert E. Hardell, Bureau of Dairy Industry. U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

M36—^Improving the quality of Swiss cheese through applied research and 
technical control. Robert R. Farrar, Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

M37—^Relation of salt content to bitter flavor development in Cheddar cheese. 
S. L. Tuckey and H. A. Ruehe, University of Illinois. 

M38—^More accurate determinations of volatile fatty acid and other changes 
as a means to study cheddar cheese curing. J. C. Marquardt and 
A. C. Dahlberg, New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 

M39—Effect of lipolytic enzymes on the ripening of cheddar cheese. C. B, 
Lane and B* W. Hammer, Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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M40—The purification of rennin. C. L. Hankinson and L. S. Palmer, Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota. 

M41—The effect of standardizinj? the acidity on the methods and physical 
and chemical properties of cottage cheese and cultured buttermilk. 
L. E. Mull and W. H. E. Reid, Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

M42—The use of homogenized milk in the manufacture of cottage cheese. 
D. W. Glover and L. H. Burgwald, Ohio State University. 

M43—The effect of temperature upon score value and serving properties of 
cheese. W. S. Arbuckle, J. E. Edmondson, and L. E. Mull, Mis¬ 
souri Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Thursday, June 27, 1-4 p.m. 

Room 340 

F. II. Herzeb, Chairman 
By-Products, Bacteriology, Testing 

M44—Economic barriers affecting the dairy industry. H. A. Ruehe, Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois. 

M45—The effect of cocoa upon the digestibility of milk proteins. L. D. 
Lipman and W. S. Mueller, Massachusetts State College. 

M46—The acid hydrolysis of lactose and the preparation of hydrolyzed lac¬ 
tose sirup. G. A. Ramsdell and B. II. Webb, Bureau of Dair>^ 
Industry, TJ. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

M47—Some properties of different combinations of whey and other materials 
which dry satisfactorily on the atmospheric drum drier. E. L. 
Jack and A. J. Wasson, University of California. 

M48—A more precise method for estimating fat in the Babcock Test. E. 0. 
Herreid, Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station. 

M49—The effect of specific gravity and coefficient of expansion of butterfat 
on the accuracy of the Babcock Test. R. Jenness, Vermont Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. 

M50—Observations on the distribution of Pseudomonas fragi. H. B. Mor¬ 
rison and B. W. Hammer, Kentucky and Iowa Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Stations. 

M51—The serological integrity of Streptococcus lactis. J. M. Sherman, 
Karl L. Smiley, and Charles P. Niven, Jr., Cornell University. 

PRODUCTION SECTION 
Tuesday, June 25,1: 30-4; 00 p.m. 

Room 350 

Joint Session with Extension Section 
A. H. Kuitlman, Presiding 

El—^The nation-wide B.H.I.A. proved sire program. J. P. Kendrick, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

E2—^The importance of selective registration to the dairy industry. Lynn 
Copeland, The American Jersey Cattle Club. 
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Symposium on Artificial Insemination 

Discussion Leader: B. J. Perry, Chairman, Better Sire Committee, 

New Jersey 

PI—^Vitamin C for sterile and partially sterile sires. Paul H. Phillips and 
Henry A. Lardy, University of Wisconsin. 

P2—The storage of bull spermatozoa. H. A. Herman and Eric W. Swan¬ 
son, University of Missouri. 

P3—Some observations on the morphological variations in the spermatozoa 
of dairy bulls. Eric W. Swanson and H. A. Herman, University 
of Missouri. 

P4—^Fecundity and certain other characteristics of fresh and stored bovine 
semen. H. P. Davis, G. W. Trimberger, Gravers K. L. Underbjerg, 
University of Nebraska. 

Discussion Panel 

Phillips—Herman—^Davis—Bartlett—^Perry 

Wednesday, June 26, 8:30-11:45 a.m. 

A. H. Kuhlman, Chairman 
Room 350 
Milk Secretion 

P5—Outlines and subject matter in teaching dairy husbandry courses, B. 
N. Hansen, Iowa State College. 

P6—An assay method for Thyrolactin. W. W. Heathman and C. W. 
Turner, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 

P7—Thyrolactin, a new source of thyroxine for dairy cattle. C. W. 
Turner, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 

P8—The effect of thyroxine injections on the physiological processes of 
dairy cattle. Victor Hurst, R. P. Reece and J. W. Bartlett, New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 

P9—^The ejection of milk from the mammary gland. Pordyce Ely and W. 
E. Petersen, Kentucky and Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Stations. 

PIO—Effect of post-hypophyseal extract on lactation in hypophysectomized 
post-gravid rats. Eliseo T. Gomez, Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. 
S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

Pll—The fat metabolism of the mammary gland of the cow. J. C. Shaw 
and W. B. Petersen, University of Minnesota. 

P12—Some factors influencing the completeness of milking. Kenneth Miller 
and W. E. Petersen, University of Minnesota. 

P13—The effect of dinitrophenol administration on milk and milk fat, G. 
C. Graf, L. M. Ludwick and W. B. Petersen, University of Min¬ 
nesota. 

P14—^The pH of the bovine mammary gland. Philip L. Kelly, Arkansas 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

P15—The hormone control of mammary duct growth. A. A. Lewis, Mis¬ 
souri Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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P16—The mammof^enic lobule-alveolar factor of the anterior pituitary. 
John P. Mixner, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 

P17—The effect of nembutal anesthesia on the rate of milk secretion, the 
respiratory quotient, and uptake of milk precursors by the lactating 
mammary gland. E. P. Reineke, Missouri Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. 

P18—A modification of the Allen blood fat procedure. J. C. Shaw, Uni¬ 
versity of Connecticut. 

Wednesday, June 26, 1: 30-5: 00 p.m. 

Room 350 

A. II. Kuhlman, Chairman 
Breeding, Disease, Calf Feeding 

P19—A study of some methods for the x>rediction of butterfat percentage 
in herds of Ayrshire cattle. G. A. Bowling and D. N. Putnam, 
West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 

P2()—The use of cellular antigens in the blood of cattle for determining 
})arentage. L. C. Ferguson and M. R. Irwin, University of Wis¬ 
consin. 

P21—Effects of inbreeding iji dairy cattle. G. E. Dickerson, Wisconsin 
Agricultural Experinunit Station. 

P22—^Results of twenty years work on proving bulls at the Huntley, Mon¬ 
tana, field station. R. R. Graves, J. R. Dawson, and D. V. Kopland, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

I>23—Average useful life-S])an, and causes of losses of dairy bulls. R. B. 
Betiker and P. T. Dix Arnold, Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

P24—The inheritance of the solids-not-fat percentage in dairy cattle. H. C. 
Moore and K. S. Morrow, New Hampshire Experiment Station. 

P25—Some factors affecting breeding efficiency in dairy cattle. R. E. Erb, 
J. W. Wilbur and J. H. Hilton, Purdue University. 

P26—Early recognition of the freemartin condition in heifers twin-born 
with bulls. W. W. Swett, C. A. Matthews and R. R. Graves, Bu¬ 
reau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

P27 —Some factors relating to bloat in cattle. Dwight Espe and C. Y. Can¬ 
non, Iowa State College. 

P28—Extreme rarity of cancerous growths in the cow’s udder. W. W. 
Swett, C. A. Matthews and R. R. Graves, Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
U. S, Dept, of Agriculture. 

P29 —Heavy corn feeding as a contributory factor to the development of 
mastitis. Earl N. Moore and H. 0. Henderson, West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

P 30 —Short-wave diathermy treatment of bovine mastitis, C. W. M(jlntyre, 
A. C. Ragsdale, and E. R. Garrison, Missouri Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, 

P 31 —^Purified diet studies with calves. P. E. Johnson, J. K. Loosli, and 
L, A. Maynard, Cornell University. 
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P32—Changes in pH and in bacterial count of milks sham fed to a dairy 
calf. George H. Wise, G. W. Anderson and J. C. Jones, South 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Thursday, June 27, 8:30-12:00 a.m. 

Boom 350 

A. H. Kuhlman, Chairman 
Nutrition 

P33—Studies with barn air-cured alfalfa hay. C. E. Wylie, S. A. Hinton, 
and J. A. Schaller, University of Tennessee and Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

P34—^Dried grapefruit pulp for milk production. P. T. Dix Arnold, K. B. 
Becker and W. M. Neal, Florida Agricultural Experiment Station. 

P35—^The value of the qualitative color test in the study of ketosis. C. W. 
Duncan and C. P. Huffman, Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

P36—^Blood sugar and carbon dioxide combining power of plasma in rela¬ 
tion to ketosis in dairy cattle. J. F. Sykes, C. W. Duncan and C. 
F. Huffman, Michigan State College. 

P37—^The relationship of fat content in the dairy ration to milk and butter- 
fat production. C. F. Monroe and W. E. Krauss, Ohio Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station. 

P38—^Alfalfa hay cut at three stages of maturity; its yield, chemical com¬ 
position and feeding value for milk production. J. R. Dawson, D. 
V. Kopland, and R, R. Graves, Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. 
Dept, of Agriculture. 

P39—Cystine as a possible deficiency in a ration of alfalfa hay for milk 
production. C. P. Huffnfan and C. W. Duncan, Michigan Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. 

P40—The feeding value of rye stillage for dairy cows. K. L. Turk and M. 
H, Berry, Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station. 

P41—Fermentation studies on alfalfa silage prepared by the phosphoric acid 
and molasses methods. H. D. McAuliffe, R. W. Stone and S. I. 
Bechdel, The Pennsylvania State College. 

P42—The losses resulting from the ensiling of legumes and grasses with 
varying amounts of phosphoric acid. 0. L. Lepard and E. S. 
Savage, Cornell University. 

P43—^Effect of depth of corn in the silo on weight of corn silage. Joseph 
B. Shepherd, Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

P44—^Broomcom silage for dairy cattle. K. E. Harshbarger and W. B. 
Nevens, University of Illinois. 

P46—Comparison of Lespedeza Sericea silage, alfalfa silage, and corn silage 
for dairy cows. S. A. Hinton and C. E. Wylie, University of 
Tennessee. 

P46—Composition and nutrient value of sugarcane as fresh forage, shocked 
fodder and silage. W. M. Neal, Florida Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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Thursday, June 27, 1:00-4 : 00 p.m. 

Room 350 

A. H. Kuhlman, Chairman 
Minerals and Vitamins 

P47—Is timothy hay adequate in calcium for optimum (^^rowth of dairy heif¬ 
ers? H. T. Converse, Edward A. Kane, and Edward B, Meigs, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

P48—The effect of rations deficient in phosphorus and protein on ovulation, 
estrus and reproduction in dairy heifers. L. S. Palmer, T. W. 
Gullickson, W. L. Boyd, C. P. Fitch and J. W. Nelson, University 
of Minnesota. 

P49—The effect of avitaminosis-A upon vitamin C in the bovine. W. A. 
King, P. H. Phillips, M. E. Nesbit, I. W. Rupel and G. Bohstedt, 
University of Wisconsin. 

P50—^Vitamin C in the nutrition of dairy cattle. G. C. Wallis, South 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. 

P51—^Blood-plasma magnesium in relation to the vitamin D deficiency of 
mature dairy cattle. G. C. Wallis, South Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

P52—^Vitamin E potency of certain feedstuffs. L. S. Palmer,. J. W. Nelson 
and T. W. Gulliclcson (with the assistance of B. B. Migieovsky and 
W, W. Kielley), University of Minnesota. 

P53—Carotene content of corn silage. Edward A. Kane, Herbert G. Wise¬ 
man, Leo A. Shinn, and C. A. Cary, Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. 
S, Dept, of Agriculture, 

P54—Changes in the amounts of carotene and vitamin A and in the compo¬ 
sition of milk fat in artificially induced mastitis. P. G. Miller, E. 
J. Lease and G. W. Anderaon, South Carolina Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. 

P55—The effects of vitamin A deficiency on the young male bovine. T. S. 
Sutton, W. E. Krauss and S. L. Hansard, Ohio Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station and Ohio State University. 

P56—Cerebrospinal fluid pressure and vitamin A deficiency. L. A. Moore 
and J. P. Sykes, Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. 

P57—^The effect of carotene consumption on the milk yield of Jersey cows. 
0. C.. Copeland, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

P58—The vitamin A requirements of dairy cows for the production of butter 
of high vitamin A value. II. Relative efiScieucy of carotene (de¬ 
hydrated alfalfa hay) and vitamin A. J. W. Wilbur, J. H. Hilton 
and S. M. Hauge, Purdue University. 




ABSTRACTS OP PAPERS 

MANUFACTURING SECTION 

Ml. The Relation of Acidity and Total Solids Contents per Gallon to the 
Physical and Chemical Properties of High Serum Solids Ice 
Cream.* C. W. Decker and W. C. Hall, Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

This investigation included a study of the relation of the acidity, total 
solids i)er gallon, and variable increments of serum solids in the mix to the 
flavor, body, crystalline striudure, dipping fpialities and chemical properties 
of liigh serum solids ice cream. 

Consumer preference of ice (‘reams (containing 13.50 per cent and 15.00 
per cent serum s(.>lids content with the acidity adjusted to 0.24, 0.18, 0.12 and 
0.08 per cent sliowed that the flavor of the low acid ice cream was preferred 
at the lowHM’ temperatures and tlie flavor of the higher acidity ice cream was 
preferred at the higher temperatures. As the per cent acidity decreased 
from 0.24 to 0.08 per cent, the crystal size decreased to a certain extent and 
then slightly increas(*(l again at tJie lowest acidity. 

At the higher acidity and loM'{*r [)H, the weight per ‘‘disher’^ was greatest 
and the stability was progressively greater as the acidity decreased in the 
13.50 per (‘(Uit serum solids ice cream, ^owe^'er, this was not as noticeable 
in the 15.00 per cent serum solids i(‘e cream. There appeared to be a rela- 
tionsliip between the acidity and pll and the vi.s(*osity and fivezing proper¬ 
ties of the mix. 

The weight per gallon of ice cream was varied from 1.65 to 2.06 pounds. 
Consumer observations indicate that the flavor and body was more desirable 
in the medium weight pei* gallon ice creams, and dipping studies show that 
as the total solids per gallon de{‘reased, the “disher” size increased at the 
lower temperatui'es. However, the reverse was true at higher dipping tem¬ 
peratures, and as the weight of total solids per gallon increased the stability 
decn^ased. 

Tlie results of tliis study indicate that the acidity, weight of total solids 
])er gallon and per cent serum solids content has a pronounced effect upon 
the physical and chemical properties of the finished ice cream. 

M2. Characteristics of Base Exchange Treated Skimmilk Powder in Ice 
Cream. J. H. Erb, R. B. noRNBER(ni:K and J. D. Bowers, Ohio 
State University. 

Base-exchange treated spray-process skimmilk powder was used in vary¬ 
ing amounts to supply serum solids in ice cream mixes, and these were 

* Contribution from the Department of Dairy Husbandry, Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station Journal Scries No. 627. 
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compared with mixes of the same composition containing serum solids from 
regular spray-process skimmilk powder and skimmilk. In producing the 
special milk powder the skimmilk was not acidified before being sent 
through the zeolite so that the final reaction of the dried milk was pH 7.16. 
The titratable acidity on the reconstituted basis was .06 per cent. In later 
work it was found that skimmilk, acidified so that the final pH of the powder 
was 6.5 before being sent through the zeolite, responded similarly to the 
unacidified. 

The most significant difference in the use of the base-exchange powder 
in ice cream mixes was the more rapid whipping in batch freezers of mixes 
containing this product. The rapidity of whipping varied with the amount 
of base exchange powder used, but a quantity as small as 10 per cent of the 
total amount of serum solids content showed more rapid whipping. The 
mixes containing the zeolite treated solids were of lower viscosity than the 
control mixes. 

Ice cream containing base exchange treated powder melted slightly 
more rapidly than ice cream of the same composition containing regular 
powder. The rapidity of melt down was in proportion to the amount of 
base exchange product used. 

Figures will be given showing the distribution of minerals in the zeolite 
treated milk. 

M3. Fresh and Frozen Plain, Superheated and Sweetened Condensed 
Skimmilk for Ice Cream.* L. K. Crowe, Darrell D. Deane 
AND Harry H. Winn, University of Nebraska. 

A study was made of some characteristics of a commercial milk supply 
in relation to the manufacture and storage of condensed skimmilk for use in 
ice cream as well as the suitability of stored frozen condensed milk of three 
types as a source of added serum solids in ice cream. 

Chemical analysis of the whole milk supply did not reveal a significant 
correlation between the characteristics studied and the degree of stability 
of the protein fraction of the plain condensed skimmilk manufactured from 
it and held at 0® F. for four weeks. 

Plain and sweetened condensed skimmilks after being held frozen for 
periods up to three months were satisfactory sources of serum solids for ice 
cream. The protein in superheated condensed skimmilk showed precipita¬ 
tion after one month ^s storage at 0° F, and precipitation increased rapidly 
with longer storage periods. 

There were no significant differences in protein stability, pH, titratable 
acidity and viscosity of ice cream mixes made with the three types of 
fresh and stored frozen condensed skimmilk. 

* The data presented in this paper are from a study made by the junior authors 
under the supervision of the senior. author in partial fulfillment of the work required 
for the degree of Master of Science. 
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lee cream mixes made with fresh plain condensed skimmilk whipped to 
100 per cent overrun slijjjfhtly faster and to a slightly higher maximum 
overrun than when fresh superheated or fresh sweetened condensed milk 
was used. Superheated and sweetened condensed skimmilk mixes were 
equal in time to reach 100 per cent overrun but the former did not reach 
as high maximum overrun. Freezing and storing condensed skimmilk for 
3 months at 0"^ F. reduced the time to reach 100 per cent overrun in the 
mixes in which it was used. 

There was no apjireciable difference in flavor score of the mixes con¬ 
taining either of the three types of condensed milk when used fresh or 
after storage. 

Ice cream made with fresh or stored frozen superheated condensed 
skimmilk was more resistant to melting and gave less foam on melting 
than ice cream made with plain and sweetened condensed skimmilk. 

M4. Replacing Cane Sugar with Variable Increments of Dextrose 
Sugars and the Effect upon the Physical and Chemical Proper¬ 
ties of Ice Cream at Different Serving Temperatures.* R. J. 
(-OOLEY, W. IT. E. Reid and \V. C. Hall, Missouri Agricultural 
Ex})erinient Station. 

The object of this investigation was to obtain technical data relating 
to replacing cane sugar with variable increments of dextrose sugar and its 
effect upon the ice cream mixes and the resulting ice cream. 

The partial replacement of caue sugar in ice cream by corn sugar seems 
to be a desirable manufacturing procedure when the apj)roximate replace¬ 
ment is 25 per cent. The replacement in this investigation ranged from 
16.7 per cent to 44,4 per cent in mixes varying in total sugar content 
from 12 to 18 perj^ent. 

Motion and still pictures vrere u.sed in studying the stability and melt¬ 
down qualities. Microphotographs and inaerophoiographs were used to 
show the crystalline and air cell structure of the different ice creams. 
Regardless of the amount of cane sugar replaced by dextrose or cerelose 
up to 18 per cent total sugar and 44.4 per cent replacement, there appeared 
to be no marked variation between all sucrose mixes. 

Consumer preference studies on fifteen different mixes were conducted 
ill cooperation with over 400 individual men and women. Fourteen classes 
of four to five samples of ice cream per class were given relative placings 
and specific criticiKsms by these representative consumer judges. Tabu¬ 
lations have been made on 3,465 samples of ice cream for flavor, body, and 
texture. The serving temperatures used were 4, 8, 12 and 16® F. respec¬ 
tively. 

It appeared that a replacement of 25 to 35 per cent dextrose or cerelose 

* Missouri Agr, Experiment Station, Journal Series No. 628. 
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for an equal weight of sucrose in ice creams was acceptable and, in some 
instances, preferred by the average consumer of ice cream. 

MS. Use of High Conversion Corn Sirup in the Manufacture of Ice 
Cream and Ices. George J. Edman and P. H. Tracy, University 
of Illinois. 

The introduction of a new type of corn sirup (known commercially 
as Sweetose) with an increased dextrose equivalent and reduced dextrin 
content as compared with the regular type of corn sirup, has made it 
desirable to determine the possibilities of the use of this product as a 
sweetening agent in the manufacture of ice cream, water ices, and 
sherbets. 

Studies have been made of the effect of the use of the sirup upon the 
physical properties of the mix and ice cream. In the same way the merits 
of the sirup in ices have been determined. 

It has been found possible to replace as much as 33^ per cent of the 
sucrose in ice cream and 50 per cent of the sucrose in water ices and 
sherbets without any undesirable effects. The sweetening value assigned 
to the high conversion sirup was two-third that of sucrose. The superior 
body effect resulting from the use of the sirup was thought to be due to 
the higher total solids content resulting as well as the effect of the dextrins 
and the slightly greater depressing effect upon the freezing point that 
the sirup has as compared with sucrose. 

No deleterious flavor effects were observed, and in some cases the 
added flavors were intensified by the sirup. 

While the corn sirup lowered tl>e freezing point of the mix (one-third 
replacement) as compared with the sucrose control mix, the effect was no 
greater than in the case of a mix containing dextrose (one-fifth replace¬ 
ment). 

Corn sirup was found to be soluble in water solutions frozen and 
stored at -15® F. This property of the sirup was found to be a decided 
advantage in preventing surface crustation in water ices. 

M6. Corn Sugar and Sirups for Frozen Desserts. A. C. Dahlberg and 
E. S. Penczek, New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 

In this study three types of corn sweeteners were compared with 
sucrose, namely a new type of liquid corn sirup, d. e, 64.5, a new dry corn 
sirup, d. e. 42,5 and corn sugar. These sweeteners were compared in water 
solutions, in ice cream, and in ices. 

There are differences in the flavor, pH, relative sweetness, and freezing 
point depression of these corn sweeteners. Only one of the three prod¬ 
ucts had a ‘‘sirup flavor’^ in concentrations used in ice cream. The pH 
values of both sirups were below that of the ice cream mix. Both corn 
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sirups, on a dry basis, depressed the freezinj? })oint of water about the 
same as sucrose whereas corn sugar showed a greater depression. 

In the ice cream mix it was found that 25 per cent of the sucrose ('ould 
be replaced with corn sweeteners as larger amounts jiroduced soft ice 
cream. All of the corn sweeteners reduced the freezing points of the 
mixes more than sucrose when used in quantities sufficient to give com¬ 
parable swH^etness. However, the dry corn sirup was used in reduced 
quantities and it produced a mix with a high freezing point and an ice 
cream slightly tinner than sucrose ice cream. 

The use of corn sweeteners had no material effect upon the acidity, pH, 
viscosity, surface tension, fat clumping and whipping properties of the 
mixes. 

The various corn sweeteners varied somewhat in their effect upon the 
flavor of ice cream. The ice cream with liquid corn siruj; possessed a 
siightl.v fresher, fuller flavor than sucrose ice cream. The dry corn sirup 
ice cream was a trifle flat in flavor due chiefly to too low a sweetening value 
indicating clearly tlie need for additional sugar. In most instances the 
liquid corn sirup ice (U’eam possessed slightly superior kee})ing qualities. 
The body and texture of the ice cream was improved slightly by both 
siruy)s. 

The hardness of ice cream was decreased and the rate of melting 
increased most for corn sugar and to a lesser degree for the corn sirups. 
However, in the concentrations used this effect was commercially insig¬ 
nificant. 

The development of sandiness was not greatly affected by the sugars 
yet there Avas a tendency for the dry corn sirup to slightly retard its 
development. 

In all cases the use of corn sweeteners eliminated the development of 
sucrose crystallization in ices. These corn products are essential in 
sherbets and ices to maunfmature a commercial product of satisfactory 
keeping quality. 

M7. Factors Affecting the Viscosity of Ice Cream Mixes Containing 
Sodium-Phospho-Alginate. John H. Hetrick and J. H. Erb, 
Ohio State University. 

The ice cream stabilizer, sodium-phospho-alginate, commercially known 
as Dariloid, increases the viscosity of ice cream mix apyireciably Avlien 
used in the amount necessary for proper stabilization. The quantity 
used in ice cream ranges from .25 per cent to .30 per cent. The high 
viscosity of mixes containing this algin is one of the main factors limiting 
its use. 

A number of factors have been studied which have an effect ou the 
viscosity. When a small amount of di-sodium phosphate or sodium citrate 
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■was added to the mix before ineorporation of .25 per cent algin the vis* 
cosity of the mix was increased over the control containirif? no added salt. 
The pH of the mix previous to incorporating the algin was very important 
from the standpoint of viscosity. In a range from pH 6.2 to pH 7.2 the 
viscosity increased in proportion to the increase in pH. 

Pasteurization temperatures have an influence on the viscosity of mixes 
stabilized with sodium-phospho-alginate just opposite to those stabilized 
with gelatin. Temperatures were studied from 160° P. to 180° P. The 
higher temperatures in the case of the algin mixes produced a greater 
immediate viscosity and this viscosity was retained on aging. The ice 
cream made from mixes pasteurized at 180° P. showed greater melting re¬ 
sistance and slightly better body and texture than mixes containing the 
same amount of algin but pasteurized at 160° P. It was also found that 
the longer the time the algin mixes were held at the pasteurizing tem¬ 
perature the greater was the final viscosity of the mix. 

M8. Influence of Drawing Temperature as a Factor Affecting the Stabi¬ 
lizing Action of Gelatin and the Body and Texture of Batch and 
Continuous Frozen Ice Cream. R. E. Heyl and P. H. Tracy, 
University of Illinois. 

In a series of experiments dealing with the stabilizing power of gelatin 
in ice cream, it was observed that identical mixes when frozen in a counter 
freezer, a horizontal batch freezer, and in a continuous type of freezer 
showed little correlation in body score of the resulting ice creams. 

When drawing temperatures were compared, the ice creams with the 
lowest drawing temperatures were found to have the highest body and 
texture scores, and a study was undertaken to determine the relation of 
drawing temperatures to the body and texture of ice cream. 

Ice cream mixes (12 per cent fat, 11 per cent serum solids, 15 per cent 
sugar) containing 0.28 per cent, 0.30 per cent, and 0.35 per cent of 225 
Bloom porkskin gelatin (pH 4.5) were prepared and frozen in a continuous 
freezer to 24.4° P., 23.8° P., and 22.1° P. at 100 per cent overrun when 
drawn. When these samples were judged, it was found that the body 
and texture scores varied inversely with the drawing temperatures. The 
ice cream drawn at 22.1° P. had a smoother body than any samples drawn 
at higher temperatures. 

Since the freezing point of an ice cream mix and its whipping ability 
directly influence the temperature at which it can be drawn from the 
freezer, the study was extended to include ice cream frozen in a counter 
freezer, and in a horizontal 40-quart batch freezer. Ice cream frozen in 
these types of freezers could not be drawn at 100 per cent overrun at as 
low temperatures as in the continuous type freezer. 
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In all cases, ice creams that were drawn at the same temperatures 
regardless of the type of freezer, compared favorably with each other from 
the standpoint of body, when analyzed by organoleptic tests. 

Overfreezing on the continuous freezer or drawing ice creams at tem¬ 
peratures too low, when the quantity of gelatin present was sufficient 
for higher drawing temperatures, tended to produce ice creams with sticky 
or gummy bodies. 

The results suggest that due consideration should be given to possible 
variations in drawing temperature of the ice cream in attempting to arrive 
at the optimum amount of stabilizer that should be used in the mix. 

M9. The Application of Motion Pictures as a Medium in Showing the 
Influence of Several Factors upon the Stability and Meltdown 
Properties of Ice Cream.* W. S. Arbuckle, C. W. Decker and 
R. J. Cooley, Missouri x\gricultural Experiment Station. 

Studies have been made by the use of motion picture photography in 
showing the relation of several factors in the composition and manufactur¬ 
ing procedure upon the stability of vanilla ice cream. 

The intestigation includes the effect of variable acidity in medium 
and liigh serum solids content mixes, the effect of overrun or weight })er 
gallon of ice cream, the different sources of serum solids and of replacing 
variable increments of sucrose with dextrose and cerelose in medium and 
low fat content mixes upon the stability and melt dowui X)roperties. 

The pictures illustrate the effectiveness of motion pictures in present¬ 
ing complete detailed information of educational and investigational value. 

MlO. A Study of the Coliform Group in Ice Cream. H. J. Fournelle 
AND H. Macy, University of Minnesota. 

A study is being made of the numbers and tyj)es of the coliform group 
in ice cream. Factory-packaged samples obtained from ice cream manu¬ 
facturers have been vanilla, chocolate, strawberry, sherbet (or ice), and 
a chocolate-covered confection know’ii as cheerio.’^ Scoop, or dipper, 
samples have been obtained from drug store fountains, confectioneries, 
ice cream shops, etc. 

Brilliant green-lactose-bile broth has been used for presumptive tests. 
An estimation of the numbers is made by using the dilution method of 
Halverson and Ziegler (Jour. Bact, 25 : 101-121, 1933). For factory- 
packed ice cream, six dilutions are made with 10 tubes inoculated iu each 
dilution. The lowest dilution, consisting of 10 ml. of the sample, is inocu¬ 
lated into 100 ml. of brilliant green-lactose-bile medium. The other dilu¬ 
tions, 1 ml. to 0.0001 ml., inclusive, are inoculated into 10 ml. quantities 
of the medium. After 48 hours incubation at 37® C. all tubes are ex- 

* Paper No. 629 in the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station Journal Series. 
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amined for gas production. Halvorson and Ziegler’s tables giving the 
most probable number of bacteria per ml. are used for interpreting data. 
The range of dilutions of inocula of scoop samples is between 1 ml. and 
0.000,001 ml., inclusive, where 10 tubes are used for each dilution. Direct 
plate counts are also made on violet red-bile agar. 

A comparison is being made between buffered and unbuffered brilliant 
green-lactose-bile broth to determine wdiich medium is the more suitable 
for sherbets and ices. Five tubes each of buffered and unbuffered medium 
are used in each dilution. 

Eosin-methylene blue agar plates are streaked from tubes of brilliant 
green-lactose broth of the lowest and highest dilutions showing gas after 
24 and 48 hours. Representative typical and atypical coliform colonies 
and non-coliform colonies are picked and transferred to nutrient agar 
slants. 

All cultures are purified before planting into differential media. For 
purification liglit suspensions are made in sterile distilled water from agar 
slants and inocula from this are streaked on eosin-methylene blue agar. 
After incubation, representative colonies of different types are i>icked and 
transferred to nutrient agar slants. This i)rocess is repeated so that three 
E. M. B. plates are streaked and colonies transferred to three agar slants. 

Gram and flagella stains and determination of motility are made from 
nutrient agar slant cultures that have incubated 18-22 hours at 37® C. 
The method of study of bacterial flagellation recommended by Conn and 
Wolfe (Jour. Bact. 36: 517-520. 1938) is being used. 

The following tests and reactions are used for identification of the 
types isolated: fermentation of lactose, dextrose, sucrose, salicin, dulcitol, 
and glycerol; formation of indol from 1 per cent tryptone broth; utiliza¬ 
tion of citrate as sole source of carbon; methyl red and Voges-Proskauer 
reactions; reduction of nitrate; hydrogen sulphide production; gelatin 
liquefaction, and action on litmus milk. 

Identification of cultures is made according to Bcrgey’s Manual of 
Determinative Bacteriology, 5th Edition. 

The probable numbers of the coliform types in the samples studied 
range from less than one per ten milliliters to 1160 per milliliter. The 
following types have been isolated, Escherichia coli, E, eoli var. acidi- 
lacUci, E. coli var. ncapoUtana, E. freundii, Aerolactor aerogencs, Aero- 
hacter cloacea, and a variety of other Gram negative rods that w^ere isolated 
from eosin-methylene blue plates. 

Mil, Prevention of Oxidized Flavor in Frozen Cream by Homogeniza¬ 
tion and High Temperature Pasteurization. G. C. McFarland 
AND L. H. Bubowald, Ohio State University. 

Due to the lack of balance between production and utilization of milk 
over the yearly period, some means of storing surplus is necessary. One 
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method used is that ot* storinj^r cream in the frozen state; however, con¬ 
siderable trouble from oxidized flavor is encountered. 

Three trials were run usinj? hijjh temperature pasteurized cream; the 
cream bein^? pasteurized at 172® F. for one minute and for five minutes. 
In one of these trials hij»:hly susceptible cream was used. The cream used 
was separated from milk which had been j)asteurized at 145® P. for 30 
minutes. Copper was added to the cream in the form of co{)per sulfate 
in amounts from 0.5 to 2.5 p.p.m. just before pasteurization at 172® F. 
Eight minutes were recpiired to bring the temperature from 45® F. to 172® 
F. The cream was stored in waxeil jiaper cartons at temperatures rang¬ 
ing between minus ten and zero degrees F. 

Three homogenized trials were also run in which the copiier was added 
after pasteurization at 145® F. for 30 minutes, but before homogenization 
at 2300 to 2500 pounds pressure. The temperature at time of homogeniza¬ 
tion was 130® F, Highly susceptible cream was also used in one of these 
trials. The cream was stored in w'axed paper cartons the same as for the 
other cream. 

In one trial, cream pasteurized at 172® F. for one minute and five 
minutes di<l not go oxidized after five months storage. In another trial, 
those samples contaminated with 2.0 and 2.5 p.p.m. copper and pasteurized 
at 172® F. for one minute showed a trace of oxidized flavor in four months. 
None WHS found in any of the samples pasteurized at 172® F. for five 
minutes. In tlie trial with suseeiitible cream, the copper (jontaininated 
sam|)les pasteurized at 172® F. for one minute went oxidized in one and 
one-half mouths; however, the intensity was much less than that of tlie 
control samples. No oxidized flavor developed in tlie samples pasteurized 
at 172® F. for five minutes in this trial by the end of two months. 

In all of the trials, the copper-contaminated control samples developed 
the flavor in one and one-half months or less. 

Although ail objectionable cooked flavor was present in the cream 
pasteurized at 172° F. at first, it diminished enough to be unobjectionable 
after one month’s storage. 

Results obtained seem to indicate that high temperature pasteurization 
at 172° F. for five minutes was suflicient to prevent the formation of 
oxidized flavor in frozen cream. 

In one trial, the homogenized samjiles contaminated with 2.0 and 3.0 
p.p.m. of copper developed the flavor in the sixth month, in another trial, 
none of the homogenized cream developed the flavor after four months, 
and in the trial with susceptible cream, none of the homogenized samples 
had gone oxidized after two months storage. All the copper-contaminated 
unhomogenized control developed the flavor in one and one-half months 
or less. 

Homogenization seems to be effective in preventing the development of 
the oxidized flavor. 
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In a trial to note the effect of pancreatic enzyme as a preventive, cop¬ 
per-contaminated samples containing 2.0, 5.0, and 10.0 p p m. of pan¬ 
creatic enzyme have been in storage two months with no development of 
oxidized flavor. All of the copper-contaminated controls have developed 
the flavor in one and one-half montlis or less. 

Ml2. A Survey of the Objectionable Feed Flavors in Milk Throughout 
the North American Continent. P. A. Downs, University of 
Nebraska. 

A survey of the North American continent by states and provinces has 
been made in an endeavor to ascertain the seriousness of feed and weed 
flavors in milk and milk products. The results indicate that it is a serious 
problem in the majority of the territories. Feed flavors are reported as 
objectionable in widely distributed areas while weeds are reported as being 
the cause of trouble more extensively in the Middle West and South. Silage 
contributes in a great many cases, followed by pasture such as rye and sweet 
clover with alfalfa hay being reported as a cause of flavor in many states. 
Onion probably is the most common source of trouble in the weed class fol¬ 
lowed by ragweed and bitter weed. French weed is reported as being a 
serious problem in the Great Plains area and the Canadian Middle West. 
In those states where the problem is serious many experimental projects are 
in progress. Rather a limited file of references are available in the various 
states, and circulars, bulletins, and printed material available vary with the 
importance of the problem in the particular state. The educational jjro- 
gram in various states that are seriously affected (jovers the use of the news¬ 
paper, radio, extension servitje, group meetings, 4-H Club, and in some 
states vocational agriculture high schools. 

From the results obtained it is apparent that the problem is serious in 
the North American continent as a whole, being spread from coast to coast 
and from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico in one form or another. It is be¬ 
lieved that more attention should be given this problem and that greater 
effort should be made to impress the producer with the importance of feed 
management for the dairy herd. 

M13. Interrelation of Certain Metals and Metallic Ions and the Develop¬ 
ment of Oxidized Flavor in Milk, 0. F. Garrett, New Jersey 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

While studying the accelerative action of cupric and ferrous ions on the 
development of oxidized flavor in milk, it was observed that in one case, 
where equal molar proportions of both ions were added to a sample of milk, 
the accelerative effect was not so great as that of either one of the ions when 
added alone. This led to further studies of the interaction of various other 
metals and their ions when placed in milk. 
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In these studies copper sulfate was added in various molar concentra¬ 
tions to milk immediately following which various molar concentrations of 
other metallic salts were added. The results are summarized as follows: 

When divalent manganese was added in molar concentration ecpial or 
greater than copper the development of the oxidized flavor was either 
greatly retarded or completely inhibited for periods up to 96 hours. 

In two samples of milk which spontaneously developed the oxidized 
flavor no such flavor appeared in the milk containing divalent manganese 
but no copper. 

The addition of ferrous iron to samples of milk containing added copper 
greatly retarded but usually did not completely eliminate the development 
of the oxidized flavor. 

The addition of divalent manganese to samples of milk containing fer¬ 
rous iron either greatly retarded or completely inhibited the development of 
oxidized flavor up to 72 hours. 

The addition of trivalent aluminum or of ferric iron to samples of milk 
which contained copper did not retard the development of the oxidized 
flavor. 

When pie(‘ea of manganese metal were placed in milk containing various 
concentrations of copper sulfate or ferrous sulfate the development of the 
oxidized flavor was greatly retarded. 

When strii)s of copper metal were ])laced in milk containing divalent 
majiganese or pieces of manganese metal the development of the oxidized 
flavor was greatly retarded. 

Divalent manganese added to milk containing copper after the develop¬ 
ment of tlie oxidized flavor had begun checked further development of the 
flavor. 

The addition of divalent manganese to milk containing copper had no 
effect on the oxidation rate of reduced ascorbic acid nor on the magnitude 
of the oxidation-reduction potential. 

M14. A Comparison of the Effects of Seven Different Types of Rough- 
ages on the Color and Flavor of Milk. 0. F. Garrett, E. B. 
Arnold and G. li. Hartman, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

In the first experiment a. comparison was made between silage made 
from immature alfalfa preserved with molasses ami green spring pasture. 
The color of the milk showed most of its increase during the first 4 weeks of 
feeding the silage but the maximum level w^as not reached until appproxi- 
mately 10 weeks had passed. The maximum color of the milk produced 
on the alfalfa silage (6.3 laetochrometer units) was almost equal to tliat pro¬ 
duced after 3 weeks on green pasture (6.4 laetochrometer units). 
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The flavor score of the milk produced on the alfalfa silage reached a 
maximum (above 22) in about 4 weeks and maintained this level until the 
cows were put on pasture when there was a slight but definite drop due to 
the appearance of ‘‘feed*’ flavors. 

In a second experiment a comparison was made of the effects of feeding 
molasses grass silage, phosphoric acid grass silage and corn silage on the 
color and flavor of milk. Three groups of cows were fed continuously on 
the three types of roughages for a period of 18 weeks. The following aver¬ 
age values were obtained at the beginning of the experiment; color, 5.2 lac- 
tochrometer units; fresh milk score, 20.8 ; milk score after 72 hours, 19.3; 
oxidation score after 72 hours with copper, 3.6. Similarly, the averages for 
the experimental period on the three roughages were: molasses silage 6.3, 
22.1, 21.1 and 1.6; phosphoric acid silage 6.1, 21.9, 20.9 and 1.5; com silage 
5.2, 20.6, 19.4 and 3.4. The grass silage preserved by either method was 
definitely superior to corn silage for producing milk of high yellow color 
and good flavor stability but no significant differences occurred in the effects 
of the two grass silages. 

In a third experiment the effects on color and flavor of milk produced 
on molasses grass silage, beet pulp, and molasses-impregnated citrus pulp 
were studied. One group of cows was fed in 4-week i>eriods, respectively, 
beet pulp, citrus pulp and grass silage. A second group was fed, respec¬ 
tively, grass silage, citrus pulp and beet pulp. 

The average color in lactochrometer units for the three roughages was 
as follows: beet pulp, 4.9; citrus pulp, 4.8; grass silage 5.6. Similarly, the 
average flavor scores for the fresh milk were: beet pulp, 20.5; citrus pulp, 
20.6; grass silage, 21.7; flavor scdres after 72 hours were: beet pulp, 19.4; 
citrus pulp, 19.5; grass silage, 20.9; oxidation scores after 72 hours with 
copper were: beet pulp, 4.1; citrus pulp, 3.8; grass silage, 2.3. 

Beet pulp and citrus pulp, impregnated with molasses, appear to be in- 
feribr to grass silage in producing milk of high color and good flavor. No 
significant differeiuje with respect to these two factors was noted between 
beet pulp and citrus pulp. 

M15, Recent Studies on Oxidized Flavor in Milk. W. J. Corbett and 
P. H. Tracy, University of Illinois. 

Various investigators have suggested that the degree of saturation of the 
milk fat was related to the oxidation of the fat and occurrence of oxidized 
flavor. The saturation of the fat was varied by feeding one group of 3 cows 
cocoanut oil and another group of 3 cows corn oil. The oils were fed for a 
period of 12 days, omitted for 10 days, and then the groups were reversed 
and again fed corn and cocoanut oil for a period of 12 days. The cocoanut 
oil lowered the iodine number approximately 4 per cent and the corn oil 
increased the iodine number approximately 15 per cent. Each group of 
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COWS contained one animal that gave milk which developed the oxidized 
flavor ‘‘spontaneously/’ and two cows whose milk developed the oxidized 
flavor in the presence of copper, one cow’s milk being more resistant to cop¬ 
per than the other. All samples of milk were pasteurized in glass imme¬ 
diately after milking and divided into several lots. Copper sulphate was 
added to some of the milk samples. Changing the degree of saturation of 
the fat had no effect on the development or occurrence of the oxidized 
flavors. 

Studies of the anti-oxidative effect of tyrosine and the more soluble tyro¬ 
sine esters have showm them to be very effective anti-oxidants in milk when 
added at the rate of .02 per cent-.03 per cent. 

M16. Milk Flavor Study. H. B. Henderson, Thos. B. Harrison and 
C. E. Wylie, University of Tennessee. 

For two years investigations liave been conducted at the Tennessee Sta¬ 
tion relative to the i)reservation and feeding of legume silage. This year 
a project has been conducted in conjunction with this w^ork to determine 
wliat effect feeding various rations to dairy cows might have upon the flavor 
of milk. Data relative to the flavor score, flavor criticisms and susceptibil¬ 
ity of the milk to the development of oxidized flavor have been obtained. 

Four groups of eow’s were used in this proje('t. Groujis I, II, and HI 
were fed rations comparing alfalfa, corn, and sericea silages. Group JV, 
w'liich was composed of all the cow'S on official test in the University herd, 
received a much heavier ration than either of the other three groups. 

A comparison of flavor scores of milk from individual cows over a period 
of several months during the wdnter of 1939-1940 would indicate that 
although the feed consumed by cow’S does have some effect u])on the flavor 
of the milk, as is evidenced by tlie presence of a feed flavor in the milk, this 
effect varies considerably between cows. Marked variations were con¬ 
sistently noted in the flavor score of milk from individual cows receiving 
identical rations. It w^as also noted that individual cow’s in a particular 
group produced milk that varied considerably in flavor score from one scor¬ 
ing period to the next, and no one cow’^ w^as found to produce milk having a 
consistently high or low score. From the data collected to date, it w^ould 
appear that other factors may liave at least as much effect upon the flavor 
of the milk as the feed the cows consume. 

Samples of milk from individual cow^s w’cre tested for their susceptibility 
to the development of oxidized flavor by the addition of copper to the milk. 
Group IV was tlie only one of the four groups of cow^s used in this experi¬ 
ment which produced milk susceptible to the development of this flavor to 
such an extent that it w^ould be considered serious. Practically every cow 
in the entire herd, at one time or another during the time this investigation 
was conducted, produced milk that developed at least traces of oxidized 
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flavor, but each individual cow in Group IV consistently produced milk that 
was very susceptible to the development of this flavor. There was some 
variation in the degree of concentration of the flavor developed in the milk 
from the individual cows in the group, but ever>" cow in this group con¬ 
sistently produced milk which was definitely susceptible to the development 
of the oxidized flavor. 

M17. The Relationship of Quality of Hay to the Development of Oxi¬ 
dized Flavor in Milk. W. Carson Brown, A. H. VanLandigham 
AND Chas. E. Weakley, Jr., West Virginia Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. 

Both carotene and ascorbic acid supplements in the feed have been 
shown to render milk non-susceptible to oxidized flavor. Since the carotene 
content of hay is a widely variable factor, it seemed advisable to determine 
the relationship between hay quality and oxidized flavor. 

Eight Jersey cows were selected whose milk developed metal-induced 
oxidized flavor on the normal herd ration. Throughout the entire experi¬ 
ment carotene, ascorbic acid, and flavor determinations were made each 
week. The flavor determinations were made by adding none, 0.5, 1.0, and 
1.5 p.p.m. of copper to pasteurized milk prior to storage for 3 day,s at 35 to 
40® F. At the end of the storage period the samples were scored by 3 per¬ 
sons familiar with the flavor. After 5 weeks on a preliminary herd ration, 
all the animals were changed to a low-carotene ration. This ration con¬ 
sisted of 8 pounds brown leafy alfalfa bay (0.58 mg. of carotene per 100 
grams) and 12 pounds of beet pulp per day as roughage, with a grain mix¬ 
ture of 100 pounds ground oats, 100 pounds wheat bran, 15 pounds cotton¬ 
seed meal, 3 pounds salt, and 2 pounds steamed bone meal fed according to 
production. After 4 weeks on the low-carotene ration the cows were 
divided into 2 groups producing milk about the same intensity of flavor. 
Group I was given the same ration as before except that the alfalfa was 
increased to 12 pounds per day wliile the cows in Group II were changed 
so that they received 12 pounds of bright, green alfalfa (4.30 mg. of caro¬ 
tene per 100 grams). After 5 weeks on this ration the cow^s in Group II 
had their ration supplemented by 2 pounds of alfalfa leaf meal (0.49 mg. 
of carotene per 100 grams) per day. Special care was taken to select hay 
of equal leafiness in both types of hay. 

At the start and during the period of carotene depletion there did not 
appear to be any direct relationship between tlie carotene content of the 
milk and the intensity of the oxidized flavor developed. Even when the 
carotene content of the milk was reduced to about one-third of tlie quantity 
present at the start of the experiment, the oxidized flavor was not increased 
in intensity. However, the feeding of bright green alfalfa hay and alfalfa 
leaf meal resulted in an increased carotene content in the milk and a de- 
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crease in the intensity of the oxidized flavor developed. The level of the 
carotene in the milk after feedin^r the bright alfalfa was about the same as 
at the beginninpr of the experiment at which time the milk was susceptible 
to oxidized flavor. Even with the carotene content of the milk reduced to an 
extremely low level, no spontaneous development of oxidized flavor 
occurred. In general it appears that as the carotene content of the milk 
decreases the ascorbic acid increases. This relationship was rather generill 
and daily fluctuations tended to obscure it. 

From these results it would appear that there is no relationship between 
metal-induced oxidized flavor and the carotene content of the milk. Earlier 
w^ork has shown that there is a relationship between carotene and ascorbic 
acid in the feed and oxidized flavor. Therefore it appears that susceptibil¬ 
ity of milk to oxidized flavor is the result of a metabolic process involving 
carotene and ascorbic acdd prior to the secretion of the milk, or the suscepti¬ 
bility is related to other substances at'compajiying these ])roducts in the 
feed'. 

Ml8. The Effect of Feeding Cod-Liver Oil on the Goaty and Oxidized 
Flavors, and Vitamin C in Milk. E. S. Guthrie, Cornell 
University. 

This is the second re|)ort on the study of the efTced of feeding cod-liver 
oil on the goaty and oxidized flavors, and vitamin (.' in milk. Last year 
four COW'S w'ere fed eod liver oil for 59 days. This second rej)ort covers the 
feeding of cod-liver oil to six cows over a peri(Kl of 164 da.ys. 

The cod-liver oil wms administered in the first series of experiments by 
drenching. In the second .set, the one this year, it was mixed in the feed of 
cows 3, 4, 5, and 6 during all of the oil feeding period. In case of cows 1 
and 2 the oil was given both by feeding and drcmdiiug. 

When it w^as found that the vitamin C would not climb to a high peak 
if the cod-liver oil w'as mixed with the feed, tw^o of the least valuable cows 
W'cre drenched. Cow^ 1 in this experiment w’as also No. 1 in the study of 
last year. Slie w'as the cow’^ that responded most in the production of vita¬ 
min C in that first study. 

The goaty flavor developed in the milk of only one animal in the group 
this year, whereas last year it w'as apparent in the milk of three of the four 
COW'S. This year, the goaty flavor appeared during the latter part of a feed¬ 
ing period and the first few days of the following rest period. This w^as 
also true in the three examples of last year. The vitamin C on the other 
hand was below average wdien the milk was goaty this year, whereas last 
year this flavor w’as noticeable when tlic vitamin C was present in abun¬ 
dance. It seems that there is no correlation betw^een the presence of the 
goaty flavor and the amount of vitamin C. 

There is an indication that cod-liver oil in the ration is a cause of the 
oxidized flavors. 
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When cod-liver oil was given at the rates of 0.5 ml. per kilogram weight 
of the cow the vitamin C remained constant. In case the cod-liver oil was 
administered by drenching at the same rate an in(?rease of vitamin C was 
perceptible. Larger doses of cod-liver oil made distinct increases in Cow’ 
1, reaching a high peak of 67 milligrams per liter of Vitamin C in the milk, 
when the average under normal conditions was about 27 milligrams per 
liter. 

Ml9. Resistance of Thermoduric Bacteria to Chlorine Disinfection. A. 

C. Maack and M. J. Prucha, University of Illinois. 

Occasionally difficulty is encountered in meeting the requirements for 
bacterial count in pasteurized milk because of the presence of thermoduric 
bacteria. The question has been raised as to the resistance of these organ¬ 
isms to chlorine disinfectants. Tlie present study is an attempt to find the 
answer to that question. 

The heat resistant organisms were found to be resistant to chlorine disin¬ 
fection also. For example; one organism, non-spore forming, that required 
a temperature of 143° F. for 3J hours to kill all of the bacterial cells also 
required chlorine strengths of 100 p.p.m. for 2 minutes or 20 p.p.ra. for 5 
minutes for its destruction. 

It has been demonstrated that one of the main sources of these organisms 
are the utensils. Their resistance to chlorine disinfectants as well as to 
heat, maj’^ partly explain wdiy they are present in milk in such large numbers 
as to be a problem in the dairy industry. 

M20. Is the Standard Plate Count a Proper Yardstick of Quality? M. E, 

Parkfji, Beatrice Creamery Company. 

Today the standard plate count and j) 0 .ssibly the number of coliform bac¬ 
teria appear to occupy the center of the stage in the certification of sanitary 
quality of milk and its products. While we have come to accept certain 
numerical values as indicative of a proper sanitary quality, there is good 
reason to wonder if too much emphasis is not being placed on the quantitative 
significance of bacterial counts—particularly with respect to the pasteurized 
products. No one will deny tliat a “ceiling’’ for the total bacterial count 
in raw milk has practical value. The establishment of a “floor” for low 
counts in the raw or pasteurized milks, however, does not appear to be 
feasible. A good example of the false security possible in low^ bacterial 
counts is the widespread experiences with cappy or oxidized flavors in many 
a Grade A milk supply (both raw and pasteurized) during recent years. 

Qualitative methods should prove valuable as they would tend to remove 
any elements of doubt regarding the true significance of practices which 
ihight otherwise be controversial. Mere bacterial numbers as enumerated 
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by the .standard plate (‘onnt are objectionable be(*ause of the variety of 
standards prevailing: today which probably will be confusing no end with 
the projected changes in incubating temperatures and culture medium, not 
to mention the inherent inaccuracies of any cultural method of bacterial 
enumeration. Therefore, our plea is to pause and reflect. Consider quality 
control procedures objectively. Perhaps a good way to measure such in¬ 
tangibles as are involved in the quality control of dairy products—and we 
mean quality controP^ in its broadest sense—is to apply qualitative meth¬ 
ods in order to evaluate properly ‘‘quality.’^ After all, John Ruskin w^as 
right when he said: Quality is never an accident. It is always the result 
of intelligent effort.’' 

M21. Control of Sediment in Homogenized Milk. A. J. Haiin and 
P. II. Tracy, University of Illinois. 

Sediment sometimes appears in the bottom of the bottle of homogenized 
milk Iwenty-four to forty-eight hours after bottling. This sediment gen¬ 
erally (‘ontains !euc(»(*ytes, epithelial cells, ('ell debris, protein material and 
dirt. 

There is considerable variation in the cell content of milk from individual 
herds. Variations from a minimum of 203,840 cells per ml. to a maximum 
of 3,296,475 cells per ml. were observ^ed, while the average count was 991,608 
cells per ml. Samples from the same herds were again tested a week later 
with the result that the cell counts varied from a minimum of 121,030 cells 
per ml. to a rnaxiinum of 2,395,120 cells per ml. with an average of 890,295 
cells per ml. 

The extent of sedimentation in milk is related to the creaming ability of 
milk. When the creaming ability of milk was impaired or destroyed, either 
by homogenizatitui or excessive heat treatment, the degree of sedimentation 
in that milk increased. 

The degree of sedimentation in homogenized milk was increased by 
destabilizing the protein using calcium salts. 

A chemical analysis, on a dry matter basis, of the sediment in homo¬ 
genized milk showed that as the homogenization pressure increased there 
was also an increase in the percentage of protein contained in the sediment. 
Tlie percentage of ash decreased with an increase in homogenizing pressure, 
while the percentage of ether soluble material underwent no changes. 

Prom the standpoint of removing cells from milk, single clarification 
either using a clarifier unit or a separator unit and remixing the milk 
reduced the cell content on an average of 61,7 per cent and 51 per cent 
respectively. Filtration did not remove cells from milk appreciably. There 
did not seem to be any definite amount of cells removed from milk by clarifi¬ 
cation at any one time as data indicated variations throughout the entire 
clarifying period. The efficiency of cell removal by clarification increases 
with an increase in temperature. 
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Clarifying two or more times increases the extent of cell removal over a 
single clarification. Clarification after homogenization was more eflScient 
than clarification before homogenization. 

Pumping milk at slow speeds through an airtight clarifier results in 
greater clarification efficiency than pumping at the higher speeds. 

Increasing the storage temperature of homogenized milk from 40® to 
60® F. increased the degree of sedimentation of that milk. Placing the 
samples on a delivery truck for four hours where they could receive mild 
agitation did not increase the degree of sedimentation after 48 hours although 
the rate of sedimentation was increased to some degree. 

M22. A Study of the Effect of Added Iodine and Hydrogen Peroxide to 
Milk on the Enzymes. Myer Gltckstein, W. S. Mueller and 
J. H. Prandsen, Massachusetts State College. 

A study of the effect of added iodine (both organic and inorganic) and 
hydrogen peroxide to milk was made in an effort to determine the possibili¬ 
ties of stimulating or inhibiting actions. 

It was found that iodine and hydrogen peroxide in concentrations of as 
high as 100 p.p.m. in milk affects differently the activities of the enzymes 
studied. 

Organic iodine stimulates catalase and peroxidase activities to a marked 
extent; inorganic iodine and hydrogen peroxide to a lesser degree. Lipase 
is adversely affected by the reagents used, with inorganic iodine showing 
the most drastic action. 

Both types of iodine and hydrogen peroxide have a definite stimulating 
effect on gastric rennin, the action being most marked with organic iodine. 
Excessive use of these reagents produced inhibiting effects on the enzyme. 
Inorganic iodine has a paralyzing action on steapsin, whereas organic iodine 
and hydrogen peroxide have no significant effect on tliis lipolytic enzyme. 

Inorganic iodine has a definite retarding action on the proteolytic 
enzymes, pepsin and trypsin. The action of organic iodine is less marked 
and that of hydrogen peroxide is negligible. 

In general, it can be said that where there was a definite stimulation of 
enzymatic activity, organic iodine and, to a lesser degree, hydrogen peroxide 
were mainly responsible. In instances where inhibition took place, inorganic 
iodine was chiefly responsible and organic iodine and hydrogen peroxide had 
a materally reduced action, if any at all. 

M23. A Study of the Time-Temperature Relationships in the Pasteuri¬ 
zation of Milk as Regards Creaming, Phosphatase and Bacterial 
Destruction. R. F. Holland and A. C. DAHiiRERG, New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

New and more rapid methods of heating, and the increasing use of high 
temperature-short hold pasteurization have created a need for a careful 
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study of the time and temperature relationships in the pasteurization of 
milk. 

This investigration covers the temperature range 140*^ to 175° P. employ¬ 
ing heating periods of only 2 to 10 seconds. The maximum holding periods 
which may be used without destruction of the creaming ability of the milk 
have been determined at each 5° interval over this range; also the minimum 
periods for the destruction of phosphatase and Escherichia coU. 

The milk was brought to pasteurizing temperature in a thin walled tinned 
copper container 12 x 20 x 1 cms. in size held in a hot water bath. After 
the proper temperature was attained this container was transferred to a 
constant temperature bath for holding. 

Cream layer volume was determined by placing 100 ml. of the milk in 
graduated cylinders in ice water and observing the depth of the layer 4 
hours and 24 hours after pasteurization. Phosphatase tests were run by 
the Gilcreas and Davis modification of the Kay and Graham method and by 
the Neave modification of the Gilcreas-Da vis test. 

Tlie milk was inoculated with a resistant strain of Escherichia coli before 
pasteurization and the surviving organisms determined by plating on violet 
red bile agar. Five formate-ricinoleate gas tubes were inoculated with 1 ml. 
of milk from each sample as a check on the plates. 

When the results of these determinations were plotted on semi-logarith- 
mie paper with time on the vertical axis on the logarithmic scale and tem¬ 
perature on the horizontal axis on the arithmetic scale, the points were found 
to fall on a straight line in each case. 

The maxiraura times at which milk may be held without reduction of 
creaming ability varied from 80 minutes at 140° F. to 2.5 seconds at 170° F. 

Bacterial destruction followed the creaming line exactly between 140° F. 
and 155° F. and tlien dropped slightly below at the higher temperatures. 

The line for j)hosphatase destruction denoting proper pasteurization fell 
below the creaming line and ran parallel to it until a temperature of 165° F. 
w'as attained when it dropped off sharpl 3 ^ 

M24. The Relationship of Changes in the Chemical Composition of Milk 
to the Development of Mastitis. A. II. VanLandingham, On as. 
E. Weakley, Jr. and E. N. Moore, West Virginia Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Since mastitis does not develop simultaneously in all quarters of the 
udder, and since negative quarters in affected udders secrete what seems to 
be milk of normal composition, a study has been made of the normal variation 
in the chemical composition of milk from individual quarters of the same 
udder. It appeared that a study of this kind might be of considerable value 
in diagnosing chronic mastitis in individual quarters of the same udder. 
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Approximately 250 udder examinations on 40 pure-bred Holstein cows 
have been made. The percentage of chloride, lactose, total nitrogen, and 
non-casein nitrogen was determined on samples of foremilk from individual 
quarters. The chloride-lactose number and the casein number were cal¬ 
culated. 

Physical examination and the following diagnostic tests on samples of 
foremilk were made in conjunction wdth the chemical studies: strip cup, 
brom thymol blue, Hotis test, chloride (colorimetric), microscopic examina¬ 
tion of incubated milk, leueoc 3 ^te count, and blood agar plate. 

The foremilk from individual quarters free from mastitis was found to 
contain an average of 0.124 per cent chloride, and 4.79 per cent lactose. The 
average chloride-lactose number was 2.61 and the casein number 77.6. 

The mean difference between quarters in normal udders free from mas¬ 
titis was for chloride content 0.007 per cent, lactose 0.115 per cent, chloride- 
lactose number 0.184, and casein niiinber 1.00. 

In order to detect incipient stages of chronic mastitis by changes in the 
chemical composition of the milk from individual quarters, the quarter with 
the lowest per cent chloride and chloride lactose number or the highest per 
cent lactose or casein number is considered normal. For a significant differ¬ 
ence between normal quarters and affected quarters there must be a differ¬ 
ence of at least 0.02 per cent chloride, 0.^16 per cent lactose, 0.60 for chloride 
lactose number, and 2.90 for ca.sein number. This difference, for signifi¬ 
cance, is equal to the mean difference betw^een normal quarters, plus two 
times the standard deviation of normal quarter differences. 

Diagnosis of mastitis based upon (juarter differences tends to eliminate 
difficulty due to changes in the chemical composition of milk from time to 
time as well as changes associated with advanced stages of lactation. 

Individual quarters invariably* showed bacteriological changes in the 
foremilk before a change in the chemical composition of the milk was appar¬ 
ent. 

M25. The Determination of Copper in Butter. W. P. EppIiE and B. E. 

Horball, Purdue University. 

A review of the literature on the determination of copper in dairy prod¬ 
ucts revealed that no one method was entirelj^ satisfactor.y. This study has 
proven that for the determination of minute quantities of copper in dairy 
products, the colorimetric method using the neutral wedge photometer, was 
most satisfactory. The method as finally adopted is a combination and 
modification of the Williams^ wet ashing method and the colorimetric method 
of Clifford and Wichmann.* 

Method, To 50 gms. of butter in a 250 ml. beaker, 15 ml. C.P. nitric acid 
was added and slowly digested on a steam bath until both layers were clear. 

1 J. Dairy Kesoarcli, 3, 1931. 

2 J. A. O. A. C., 19, No. 1, 1936; 22, No. 2, 1939. 
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The covered beaker was then cooled in a refrijjerator until the fat layer con¬ 
gealed. The congealed fat layer was punctured and the nitric acid layer 
drained into a 500 ml. Kjeldahl flask. The fat was washed by adding 50 ml. 
of glass distilled water, heated until the fat melted with occasional swirling 
of beaker, then cooled and the water layer added to the nitric acid in the 
Kjeldahl flask. This procedure was repeated three times. Ten ml. of con¬ 
centrated sulfuric acid were added to this mixture and slowly heated on ‘a 
Kjeldahl digestion apparatus until the contents assumed a black frothy 
consistency, after which the flask ^vas removed from the rack and allowed to 
cool. Then four to five drops (about 0.2 ml.) perchloric acid (70 per cent) 
were added with caution. After the decomposition of organic matter, the 
heat was increased to volatilize the excess acid and this continued until about 
three ml. remained. After cooling, the residue was transferred to a 250 ml. 
separatory funnel with small portions of hot distilled water and neutralized 
with ammonium hydroxide using litmus paper (any great excess was 
avoided). Ten ml. of 15 per cent solution of citric acid were added and the 
Avhole diluted to 90 ml. When at room temperature, 10 ml. of 0.1 per cent 
sodium-diethyl-dithio-caihamate solution were added and the contents well 
shaken. To this mixture, 20 ml. of redistilled carbon-tetra-chloride were 
added and the mixture shaken vigorously until complete extraction of the 
color by the solvent was obtained. 

The carbon-tetra-chloi*ide was filtered into the standard tube and the 
color measured with the use of a neutral wedge photometer. The light filter 
used was a Wratten No, 62 Ilg. Green (530 nip) mounted in B glass. The 
tube wa.s 150 mm. in length and 12 mm. in diameter. 

Results. The data show that a high percentage of recovery is possible 
when known concentrations of copper are carried through the entire method. 

The method permits the use of a large sample without the possibility of 
reagent contamination. 

The photometer used is sensitive through a color range of 5 to 50 p.p.m. 
of copper. 

M26. The Uniformity of Butter Composition as Related to Type of 
Churn. S. L. Tuckey and P. H. Tracy, University of Illinois. 

The production of butter of uniform composition is one of the essentials 
of good jdant management. One of the important factors in the production 
of butter of uniform composition is the type and construction of the churn. 

Even though churning load, churning temperature, butter granule size, 
wash water temperature, and other important factors may be properly con¬ 
trolled, it will be impossible for the operator to produce butter of uniform 
composition if the churn is of such construction that it permits excess w'ater 
to remain at one end or the center of the churn. 

For this analytical study butter samples were obtained from several 
types of churns under commercial operating conditions. For comparison, 
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four samples were secured from each end and from the center of each churn. 
In this experiment over 200 samples were analyzed by the Kohman method. 

Our data serve to stress the importance that each operator know the 
characteristics of his particular churn since no particular type or make of 
churn was found to produce butter of uniform composition consistently. 
New workerless churns were found in which the butter taken from the two 
ends varied over 1 per cent in composition. Also workerless churns were 
found that produced butter of uniform composition; samples taken from the 
two ends showing a variation of only 0.1 per cent. These statements may 
be applied also to worker type churns. Some worker churns which had 
been remodeled to act as workerless churns produced butter of greater 
uniformity than that produced before the rollers were removed. 

M27. Changes in the Bacterial Flora of Butter. C. A. Wilson and M. J, 
Prucha, University of Illinois. 

Bacterial deterioration of butter is still largely an unsolved jiroblem of 
the dairy industry, although it has been the subject of a considerable amount 
of research. 

The following study, consisting of observations of the changes in the 
bacterial flora was made in an effort to throw additional light on the subject. 

Butter samples were made from sour, neutralized cream which, had been 
processed by three different methods of pasteurization. Studies were made 
on the raw cream, pasteurized cream, fresh butter, and butter stored for 3 
weeks at 65® F. and for 4, 8, and 12 weeks at 40® F. 

The method of study consisted of making agar plates of suitable dilu¬ 
tions. Usually the plates that had .about 50 colonies were selected and all 
the colonies were picked and inoculated into sterile litmus milk. The micro¬ 
bial flora was divided according to the reaction in the litmus milk after two 
weeks of incubation at 90° F. into the following groups : 

1. Past acid formers—^milk clabbered. 

2. Slow acid formers—^milk not clabbered. 

3. Alkali formers. 

4. Sweet curd formers. 

5. Peptonizers. 

6. Inert—^no visible reaction. 

The microbial flora in the raw cream consisted chiefly of the rapid acid 
producing coagulating organisms. After pasteurization, the rapid acid 
organisms decreased but the flora was still predominantly acid forming. 
The slow acid formers became more numerous on percentage basis. The 
percentage of acid formers in the raw and pasteurized cream tended to 
remain quite constant. 

In the freshly made butter, the percentage of the acid formers decreased 
and tlie percentage of the alkali-formers, of the peptonizers and of the inert 
increased. 
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Three weeks storage of the butter at 65° F. resulted in an almost com¬ 
plete elimination of the acid forming organisms. The microbial flora con¬ 
sisted mostly of the alkali-formers and of the inert types. 

The flora of the butter stored at 40° F. tended to remain of the same kind 
as that of the fresh butter. 

No marked differences were observed between the bacterial flora of the 
cream pasteurized by the three different methods or between the butter made 
from these creams. 

M28. Some Preliminary Observations on the Effectiveness of Propio¬ 
nates as Mold Inhibitors on Dairy Products* J. D. Ingle, Swift 
& Comi)aiiy Chemical Laboratories. 

Several series of tests w^ere run on fresh cut blocks of natural cheese 
wrapped in tinfoil, moisture-proof cellophane, or pliofilm. The samples 
w^ere either dipped in propionate solutions or the wrappers sponged with 
the solutions. The results indicated that sponging the wrappers has little 
effect ill holding down surface mold. Samples dipped in 8 per cent pro¬ 
pionic acid held up about tw'ice as long before showing visible mold as com¬ 
pared to the controls. Eight per cent calcium and 8 per cent sodium pro¬ 
pionate treated samples w’ere soinewiiat better than the controls but did not 
approach the 8 per cent ]>ropionic acid in effectiveness. 

Tests made indicate that small percentages of sodium or calcium pro¬ 
pionate incorporated into jirocessed cream cheese are only slightly effective 
in liolding dowm surface mold. The most effective luetluxl of holding down 
surt’acje mold on cold ])acked cream cheese ivas found to be that of waxing 
the wrappers with a w^ax containing propionic acid. 

Tests made on unsalted butter stored at 60° F. and 100 jier cent humid¬ 
ity indicated that wTappers containing either 6 per cent calcium propionate 
or 12 per cent sodium propionate greatly inhibited the growdh of mold on 
the surface of the butter. Wetting the propionate impregnated wra]:>pers 
before wrapping gave better results than using the dried impregnated 
wrappers. 

There seemed to be little difference in effect between the parchments 
treated with sodium and calcium propionates. 

M29. Propionic Acid and Its Calcium and Sodium Salts as Inhibitors of 
Mold Growth. J. C. Olson and H. Macy, University of Minne¬ 
sota. 

A study has been made to determine the effectiveness of propionic acid, 
calcium propionate and sodium propionate in inhibiting the growth of vari¬ 
ous species of mold on the surface of butter and in culture media. 

It has been found that it requires less calcium propionate by weight, than 
sodium propionate to inhibit the development of molds on media and on the 
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surface of butter wrapped with parchment treated with solutions of the 
propionates. Further, it requires a much lower concentration by weight 
of propionic acid to bring about the same degree of inhibition. 

The final pH of media containing either of the salts is an extremely im¬ 
portant factor in restraining mold growth, for example, with a two per cent 
concentration of sodium propionate in potato dextrose agar, the reaction 
was approximately at pH 7.00 and relatively rapid and abundant mold 
growth occurred. When the medium was brought to pH 6,1 by the addition 
of lactic acid no growth occurred in five days. 

Some difference in the tolerance of several genera of molds to propionic 
acid and its sodium and calcium salts has been noted. Of those studied, 
Penicillium species showed the greatest tolerance. 

In an attempt to determine the agent actively responsible for the inhibi¬ 
tory effect of the salts and the acid, several observations have been made. 
In potato dextrose agar to which had been added sufficient propionic acid 
to give a 0.009 M concentration the growth of Hormodendrum cladosporu 
aides was relatively abundant; when 0.4 gm. of sodium propionate was added 
to 100 ml. of such acidulated medium, growth was completely checked, but 
when 0.4 gm. of sodium propionate alone was added to 100 ml. of potato 
dextrose agar containing no propionic acid there was abundant growth. 
This observation and other experimental results point to the possibility that 
the undissociated propionic acid is responsible for the growth inhibition. 

M30. Some of the Factors Affecting the Phosphatase Values of Butter, 

W. H. Brown, Purdue University. 

The application of the phosphatase test to sour cream butter presents a 
more complex problem in the interpretation of the results than the applica¬ 
tion of the test to sweet products. Studies were made to determine some 
of the reasons for inaccuracies that may occur which are not directly due 
to the technique of the test. The methods used were those developed by 
Scharer. 

The concentration of the phosphatase enzyme in cream has been recog¬ 
nized. There is a further concentration of the enzyme in butter during the 
buttermaking process. This fact may give rise to a positive phosphatase 
value for butter, if the suggested milk standards are used, even though the 
cream gave a negative test. 

An increase of the phosphatase value of butter from a negative to a posi¬ 
tive test during a storage period of 10 days at 60® F. has been encountered 
in approximately 10 per cent of the samples analyzed. This increase in 
phosphatase value also occurred at temperatures considerably lower than 
60'^ F. However, the values obtained on butter samples held at 0° F. re¬ 
mained constant for three years. The possibility that this increase might 
be due to the production of the phosphatase enzyme by micro-organisms has 
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been investigated. Many micro-organisms were isolated which are capable 
of producing the enzyme in milk and cream, but none of these organisms 
produced the enzyme in butter. By increasing the incubation period in 
determining the phosphatase value of fresh samj)Ies, it was possible to pre¬ 
dict, in many cases, those samples which changed from negative to positive 
during storage. 

Slow cooling of the cream after marginal pasteurization has been found 
to affect the pliosphatase reaction of the cream and butter. 

It was found that the enzyme phosphatase is not acid tolerant. As the 
development of acidity in raw cream increases, the destruction of the phos¬ 
phatase enzyme increases. 

M31. Effect of Salt on the Keeping Quality of Cream. W. J. Caulfield, 
F. E. Nelson and W. H. Martin, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

In each of a series of four trials, four samples of 80 per cent cream to 
which salt in quantities equal to 0, 7, 10, ]8 and 16 per cent of the weight 
of the fat-free serum was added, were held at 60, 70, 82, and 90"^ F. for 
10-day periods. Changes in acidity, formol titration and grade were fol¬ 
lowed, observations being made at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8 and 10 day periods. 
Cluuiges in the bacterial flora of two samples were followed by direct micr(»- 
scopic observations. All control samples deteriorated rapidly, and at 80 
and 90° F. ]>ecame unlawful within five days. At 60° F., 7 per cent salt 
ke])t the cream from going below first grade in all samples, but at higher 
temperatures this concentration was not sufficient to keep the cream from 
becoming second grade or lower. Salt in 10 per cent (‘oncentration kept the 
cream from changing from sweet to first grade at 60 and 70° F. but was 
considerably less effective at 82 and 90° F. wliere much second grade cream 
resulted when this .salt concentration was used. Salt in 13 and 16 per cent 
concentrations kejit the cream sweet through a five day period at all tem¬ 
peratures, with the exception of two samples, and through the 10 day period 
at 60 and 70° F. with but one exception. At 82° F. these two salt concen¬ 
trations kept all samples from becoming second grade, but at 90° F. second 
grade cream was obtained in about half of the samples. The data from acid¬ 
ity and formol titrations and the bacteriological observations corroborate 
the results of the organoleptic grading. 

In each of a series of four other trials, the addition of 18 per cent salt on 
a serum basis to the cream after holding at 70° F. for 8, 4, 5, and 6 day 
intervals did not prevent further deterioration during the remainder of a 
10 day storage period. 

In three additional trials, creams to which 18 per cent salt on a serum 
basis was added and control lots of the same creams without salt were held 
at 70° P. for 10 days. The resulting creams were then neutralized if neces- 
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sary, pasteurized at 150® F, for 30 minutes and churned, unsalted butter 
being made. After storage the control creams were all low second grade, 
while the creams to which salt had been added were all on the border line 
between sweet and first grade. Acidity and formol titrations and bacterio¬ 
logical results again corroborated the organoleptic findings. The fresh 
butter from the creams to which salt had been added graded 92, 92, and 
92.5, while the butters from the control creams graded 87, 90, and 90 re¬ 
spectively. No change in score occurred after storage at -10® F. for 60 
days, indicating no greater tendency for chemical change in the butters from 
the salted creams. 

Unsatisfactory butterfat tests were obtained on the cream to which salt 
had been added when the usual Babcock procedure was employed. When 
a modified procedure was used, results which agreed favorably with the 
calculated butterfat percentages were obtained. 

Summary, The results indicate that the deterioration of cream, held 
without the benefit of adequate cooling, may be retarded by the addition 
of salt. The amount of salt necessary will depend upon the time and tem¬ 
perature of storage. The addition of salt will not prevent further change 
in cream which has already undergone appreciable deterioration and tims 
the method is limited largely to farm use. 

M32. The Chemical and Bacteriological Changes in Brick Cheese During 
Manufacture. J. C. Garey, E. M. Foster and W. C. B'razier, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Changes in the numbers of bacteria in brick cheese were followed by 
means of cultural and direct microscopic methods. 

When Streptococcus lactis was the only starter used, no growth of this 
organism took place in the vat when cooking temperatures were 104® F. or 
112® F. At the lower cooking temperature, the numbers of S, lactis in¬ 
creased slowly until the fourth to sixth hour after dipping, then multiplica¬ 
tion became very rapid. The maximum numbers of bacteria were attained 
20 to 24 hours after dipping. At the higher cooking temperature, the be¬ 
ginning of rapid growth was delayed until the sixth to eighth hour after 
dipping. Maximum numbers again were reached 20 to 24 hours after 
dipping. At that time the pH of the cheese varied from 4.9 to 5.1. 

When only Streptococcus thermophilus was used as starter, growth of 
this organism began almost immediately, continued rapidly during curd¬ 
making (cooked at 104® F.) and in the dipped curd until the third or fourth 
hour after dipping. Maximum numbers were reached 10 to 12 hours after 
dipping. At that time the pH varied from 5.2 to 5.35. When the cooking 
temperature was raised from 104® F. to 112® F. the period of rapid growth 
was longer and maximum numbers were higher. 

When both 8 , lactis and 8 , thermophilus were used (cooking temperature 
104® P.) and their proportions varied, a 1:1 ratio (0.5 per cent each) was 
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found to produce the most desirable type of brick cheese. When this pro¬ 
portion was used, the cessation of growth of S. thermophilus and the be¬ 
ginning of rapid growth of S. lactis overlapped. This resulted in a steady 
growth of starter bacteria throughout the making process until the maximum 
numbers were reached 20 to 24 hours after dipping. At that time the pH 
was 5.0 to 5.15. 

The moisture at two weeks in all of the above cheese ranged from 37.5 
to 40.0 per cent. 

By means of a washed-curd method, sweet cheese was made with 42 to 
44 per cent moisture at two weeks. The washing process removed about 
40 per cent of the lactose. 

In a study of the development and prevention of early gas^* it was 
found that 2.5 per cent of starter (0.5 per cent^. thermophilus and 2.0 per 
cent S. lactis) would prevent blowing^* when conventional manufacturing 
methods were used. This was not true with the washed curd methods, where 
it was found that 3.5 per cent starter (0.5 per cent S. thermophilus and 3 
per cent S. lactis) failed to prevent ‘^dowing.” This defect could be pre¬ 
vented in the w'ashed curd process by cooking to 120® F. and using 0.3 per 
cent S. thermophilus and 0.5 per cent Lactobacillus hulyaricus. Gassiness 
in the cheese was also prevented by pasteurization of the milk. 

The bacteriological study of the interior of brick cheese during ripening 
revealed that the S* lactis types of bacteria eventually predominated. The 
S. thermophilus types decreased rapidly in numbers even when 8. thermo¬ 
philus was added. A few species of lactobacilli, notably Lactobacillus 
casei, appeared in the raw milk cheese after about two to three weeks and 
gradually increased in numbers thereafter. 

M33. The Control of Abnormal Bacterial Fermentations in the Manu¬ 
facture of Swiss Cheese. Li^oyd A. Burkey, Morrison Rogosa 
AND Robert R. Farrar, Bureau of Dairy Industry, IJ. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

A study of bitter flavor and reddish spots in Swiss cheese indicates that 
these abnormalities are caused by equipment contamination. 

Bitter, peppery, and other off-flavors in Swiss cheese were associated 
with the presence of large numbers of aerobic spore-bearing bacteria. These 
bacteria were isolated from a sample of bitter cheese which was typical of 
over one third of the cheese made in one section of the country. The iso¬ 
lated cultures are similar in many respects to Bacillus vulgatus and Bacillus 
mesentericus. They are actively caseolytic and produce a distinct bitterness 
in sterile whole milk but only a slight bitterness in sterile skimmed milk. 

Studies made of these cultures under various conditions, including ex¬ 
perimental work in laboratory Swiss cheese, show that they are resistant to 
high temperatures, will grow and attain numbers well over a million per 
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gram in cured cheese, persist several months in the cheese making equipment, 
and can be eliminated from this equipment only by severe sterilization 
methods. 

Bitterness in Swiss cheese from this cause is believed to be associated 
with high moisture. Factors which inhibited the development of the bitter 
forming bacteria in Swiss cheese were: 

(1) The use of an active culture of Streptococcus thermophilus with a 
correspondingly rapid production of acid at the period three hours after 
dipping. 

(2) Adherence to a making process of high cooking temperature (over 
53° C,), short foreworking, and a long ‘‘stirring out’' period. 

(3) Addition of salt to the kettle milk and heavy salting during the 
curing process. 

The presence of reddish or brown spots in cured Swiss cheese was found 
to be caused by the development in the cheese of a contaminating type of 
propionic acid bacteria persisting in cheese making equipment. In several 
instances, crevices, roughness, or bad joints in equipment apparently pro¬ 
vided places of lodgment for these contaminants. 

Suggestions for the prevention of losses caused by these defects are as 
follows: 

(1) Elimination of roughness or places of lodgment for bacteria in all 
equipment. 

(2) Daily thorough cleaning of all equipment. 

(3) Occasional sterilization of all equipment by means of prolonged hot 
water treatment or use of an efficient chemical disinfectant. 

(4) The use of pure culture starters of proper activity. 

It is believed that laxity in care of cheese making equipment and failure 
to use active starters of known purity, are responsible for other defects in 
Swiss cheese associated with abnormal eye formation. 

M34. The Effect of Heat-Treatment of Milk on the Activity of Swiss 
Cheese Starters. M. E. Tyler and H. H. Weiser, The Ohio State 
University. 

The normal ripening process involved in the manufacture of Swiss cheese 
depends largely on the biochemical activity of the micro-organisms used in 
the starter. Under factory conditions, tlie heat-treatment of the milk used 
in the preparation of the bulk starter may vary widely and may influence 
the activity of the starter, assuming that other environmental factors are 
properly controlled. It was decided, therefore, to study the effect of vari¬ 
ous heat-treatments of the milk, made immediately prior to inoculation, on 
the activity of the starter organisms. In this study, 18 strains of strepto¬ 
cocci and lactobacilli used in the manufacture of Swiss cheese were employed. 

Fresh, raw, whole milk was dispensed in 75 cc. amounts in large, sterile 
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test tubes, and each tube of milk was heated at a given temperature for a 
given time interval as follows: 

Series I. Samples of milk heated at 80® C. for 1, 2, 3 and 4 hour periods. 

Series II, Samples of milk heated at 100® C. for 1, 2, 4 and 5 hour 
periods. 

Series III. Samples of milk heated at 120® C. for 15, 30, 45 and 60 
minute jieriods. 

At the end of the heating period the milk was cooled to room temperature 
and the redox potential was determined, the hydrogen-ion concentration re¬ 
maining fairly constant. The saturated calomel half-cell, a Model 3C 
Coleman potentiometer and bright platinum foil electrodes were employed 
in the determination of the potential. The samples were then inoculated 
with a Swiss cheese starter culture, amounting to 1 per cent of the volume 
of each sample. Incubation of these samples was at 37® C. for 24 hours. 

The activity of the various starter organisms was determined by titrat¬ 
ing the cultures for acidity, using 10 cc. amounts, 0.10 N NaOH, and 
phcnolphthalein as the indicator. The titration was carried out after the 
starters were incubated at 37® C. for 12 and 24 hours. 

It was noted that as the heating period was prolonged at 80® C., 100° C., 
or 120® C., the Eh curve showed a significant decrease. Milk heated at 
80® C. showed very little change in the acid production. When the milk 
was heated at 100® C. for 2 or 4 hours the maximum amount of acidity was 
produced by all the cultures studied; a minimum amount of acid was 
formed in milk heated for 1 hour, while the 5-hour heating period showed 
considerable variation in the amounts of acid produced by the various or¬ 
ganisms. The greatest amount of acid that was formed in the milk lieated 
at 120° C. occurred in the 30 or 45 minute periods, the 15 and 60 minute 
periods exhibiting a wide range in acid production. 

It appears that the use of proper time and temperature of heating the 
milk era])loyed in the preparation of bulk starters has a favorable influence 
on the activity of the various starter organisms used in the ripening of 
Swiss cheese. This may be due to the fact that the Eh of the milk is 
lowered, thus providing a more satisfactory cultural environment for the 
micro-organisms concerned. 

MSS. The Standardization of Fat in Swiss Cheese and the Relationship 
of Fat to Quality. George P. Sanders, Robert R. Farrar, Fred 
Peittz AND Robert E. Hardell,’*^ Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture.t 

1. Estimation of percentage of fat in dry matter. For securing results 
on composition promptly without plugging the cheese, a method has been 

* Resigned March, 1940. 

t In cooperation with the Departments of Dairy Industry of the University of Wis- 
•consin and the Ohio State University. 
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devised for preparing pressed samples of kettle curd for analyses. Samples 
of curd are taken from the kettle, just prior to dipping, by means of strainer- 
bottom dippers. Two such samples are placed in a perforated-bottom, metal 
cylinder, a 1000-gram weight is inserted, and excess whey is thus squeezed 
out. The composition of the sample approximates that of the cheese. Its 
firm, compact condition, like that of the cheese, permits it to be cut into 
strips for the fat test. In 365 sets of samples, values of fat in dry matter 
of pressed curd were within 1 per cent of those found in the corresponding 
cured cheese in 70 per cent of the cases, and within 2 per cent in 95 per cent 
of the cases. For efScient standardization it is recommended that, in addi¬ 
tion to frequently analyses of pressed curd and cured cheese, fat tests be 
made of milk samples from every kettle. 

2. Relationship of percentage of fat in dry matter to quality. Tabula¬ 
tions of analytical and grade data for 632 cheeses, sampled in 39 factories 
principally in Wisconsin and Ohio, indicate that highest average quality was 
found in cheese containing 45-46 per cent fat in dry matter, and that cheese 
in which the values exceeded this range was somewhat superior to that which 
contained less than 45 per cent fat in dry matter. In controlled comparisons 
on 30 pairs of laboratory cheese made from high-solids milk, yielding cheese 
that was rather firm in texture, cheese containing an average of 48 per cent 
fat in dry matter was superior to that containing less than 45 per cent. 

M36. Improving the Quality of Swiss Cheese Through Applied Research 
and Technical Control. Robert R, Farrar, Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, IJ. S. Department of Agriculture. 

Improvements were made in the quality of the Swiss cheese produced by 
a large factory in Idaho during the foui* summer months of 1939, using the 
methods recommended by the Bureau of Dairy Industry. 

The proportion of low quality or grinder cheese was reduced to 28.6 per 
cent for the period as compared with 63.3 per cent for the same four months 
the previous year. During August, the last month of this project, the 
grinder cheese amounted to 11.6 per cent of the total make as compared with 
58.1 per cent the previous year. Under the conditions then prevailing the 
returns were 33 per cent more for a C grade cheese than for a grinder cheese. 

Improvement in the quality of the cheese was effected through (1), the 
introduction of pure culture starters and improved methods of starter propa¬ 
gation, (2) improvement of the quality of the milk, (3) changes in the manu¬ 
facturing methods used, including composition control, and (4) improve¬ 
ment in curing-room management. 

The improvement in cheese grades effected during late May and during 
the first several weeks of June can be attributed primarily to starter improve¬ 
ment. 
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As a result of a milk quality improvement program among the producers 
the individual methylene blue reduction time was increased from an average 
of 1.5 hours on May 80 to 5.5 hours on August 10 when general conditions 
were not as favorable. The temperature of the milk at the intake averaged 
7® P. lower on this latter dat(^ An average methylene blue time of 5.5 hours 
was necessary to obtain a 3-hour reduction time in the kettle milk. Kettle 
milks having approximately a 3-hour reduction time yielded the highest 
average quality cheese. 

In an attempt to produce the highest average quality cheese the milk was 
sorted at the intake on the basis of methylene blue time, acidity, and odor; 
the *^poor’^ milk cheeses graded 78.6 per cent grinders for the 4 months and 
the *‘good” milk averaged 19.5 per cent grinders. For the month of August 
the “poor’’ milk cheese graded 70.6 per cent grinders as compared with 4.3 
per cent for the ‘ ‘ good ’ ’ milk cheese. 

The manufacturing methods were changed to meet the changing charac¬ 
teristics of the milk and to jiroduee as nearly as possible a cheese containing 
less than 40 per cent moisture and at least 45 per cent fat in dry matter. 
Controlling the acid development at 3 hours after dipping within the range 
of pH 5.90 to 5.70 was effective in preventing “pressler” cheese. 

Changes were made in curing-room management to slow’ up the rise of 
the cheese and to provide more salt. The relative liumidity of the curing 
rooms w’as corrected. 

Shrinkage during the usual two-month curing period, through changes in 
manufacturing methods and curing room humidity, was reduced to a normal 
figure of 7.59 per cent, as compared wdth a former extreme of 14 per cent. 

Similar improvement in cheese quality was effected at a Pennsylvania 
Swiss cheese factory w'here visits of several days duration were made at 
six-week intervals. 

M37. Relation of Salt Content to Bitter Flavor Development in Cheddar 
Cheese. S. L. Tuckey and H. A. Rueiie, University of Illinois. 

The flavor of cheddar cheese is the result of the action of several factors, 
the more important of these being bacterial development, acidity develop¬ 
ment, moisture content, and salt content. For severahyears the authors have 
judged cheese at the Illinois State Fair, and one of the most common defects 
in these cheese samples was the presence of a bitter flavor. It w’as also noted 
that this bitter flavor was not necessarily associated with characteristic acid 
defects. Cheese made at the College Creamery also frequently developed 
this characteristic bitter flavor. In an attempt to determine the cause and, 
if possible, the remedy for this defect, a study was undertaken to determine 
the relationship between the salt content of cheese and bitter flavor develop¬ 
ment. 
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Ten lots of cheese were made using 3000 pounds of 3.5 per cent-3.7 per 
cent milk in each lot. The procedure was such that the whey was drawn at 
0.14 per cent acidity, the curd milled at 0.5 per cent acidity, and salt was 
added at the rate of 2.6-2.7 pounds per 1000 pounds of milk. The finished 
cheese had a moisture content of 36-37 per cent. The salting period lasted 
60 minutes; however, at regular intervals during this time part of the cheese 
was taken from the vat and packed in longhorn molds. These samples were 
used for analyses and judging. Salt determinations were made by the distil¬ 
lation method of Whitmore and Overman. Our results show that: 

1. The average salt content of cheese salted for 20 minutes was 1.33 per 
cent; for 40 minutes was 1.60 per cent; and for 60 minutes was 1.70 per cent. 

2. The cheese salted for 20 minutes and 40 minutes developed a lower pH 
than did the cheese salted for 60 minutes although not low enough to develop 
acid defects in the body. 

3. The cheese salted for 20 minutes developed a bitter flavor, and this 
flavor was detected often in the cheese salted for 45 minutes, but the flavor 
was not present in the cheese salted for one hour providing the salt content 
was 1.7 per cent or more. 

4. There is a close correlation between a low salt content of cheddar 
cheese and a characteristic bitter flavor. 

MSS. More Accurate Determinations of Volatile Fatty Acid and Other 
Changes as a Means to Study Cheddar Cheese Curing. J. C. 

Marquardt and a. C. Dahlberg, New York Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. 

An investigation has been started to develop analytical procedures to 
follow and interpret changes in the curing of cheddar cheese. It is even¬ 
tually planned to use these methods to obtain a better understanding of the 
causative factors for differences in the curing of raw and pasteurized milk 
cheese, the seasonal variations in curing, and the role of lipase in cheese 
curing. 

The investigation up to the present time has been devoted to the develop¬ 
ment of suitable procedures for following fat changes in the curing of ched¬ 
dar cheese. Literature review's have indicated that methods commonly used 
are subject to irregularities. It has been established that the amounts of 
volatile fatty acids obtained by extracting fat by pressure or water-ether 
solution from the cheese are far greater than those which are obtained 
directly from the cheese by steam distillation. The studies have also shown 
the difficulties encountered collecting certain quantities of distillate and 
expressing for comparative purposes the values obtained with these amounts. 

It has been found that salt, moisture, protein, and fat determinations are 
essential on all cheese and the component parts used in the studies. These 
are used mainly to augment analyses which follow. 
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In the studies we have determined the amounts of cheese to use depending 
upon the age of the cheese for steam distillation so that all of the volatile 
fatty acids will be obtained in the first 2000 cc. of distillate. Similarly suit¬ 
able amounts for the extracted fat for steam distillation have been deter¬ 
mined. All of these values are finally reduced to comparable terms. It has 
been possible to perfect methods to show that the amount of volatile fatty 
acids which can be steam distilled from j)ressure extracted fats are two or* 
more times greater than those obtained by steam distilling the cheese. 
Higher values are also obtained when water-ether extracts of the cheese are 
steam distilled. 

The purpose of the study up to the present time has been to develop pro¬ 
cedures whereby the fat changes in curing cheese can be more accurately 
studied. 

M39, Effect of Lipolytic Enzymes on the Ripening of Cheddar Cheese. 

C. B. JjANE AND B. W. Hammer, Iowa Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Studies have been continued on the development of flavor in cheddar 
cheese. Since the relatively high acid numbers obtained on fat from ripened 
cheese suggest the importance of a limited fat hydrolysis, the effect of lipo¬ 
lytic enzymes on cheese rif)ening was studied. 

Lots of cheese were made in which lipolytic enzymes were added to the 
pasteurized milk used for cheesemaking. Control cheese not containing the 
enzymes were made from the same original lots of milk. The cheese were 
examined organoleptically several times during a ripening period of 3 
months. 

Pancreatin had a rather undesirable effect on the cheese flavor even when 
added in very small concentrations. A disagreeable rancid condition was 
regularly produced and i)ersisted during the entire ripening period. 

Desiccated, bovine mammary tissue or water extracts of it appeared to 
have a desirable effect on the cheese ri])ening. Different lots of tissue varied 
considerably in lipolytic activity so that it was difficult to determine suitable 
amounts to employ. Satisfactory results were commonly obtained with 25 
to 35 gm. of tissue or the equivalent in extract to 1000 pounds of milk. 
Cheese made with the tissue or its extract usually developed ''cheddar’’ 
flavor more rapidly than the control cheese, and the body and texture were 
often considered more desirable. When a relatively large amount of tissue 
(100 gm. to 1000 pounds of milk) or when a smaller amount of highly lipo¬ 
lytic tissue was employed, a rancid flavor sometimes developed in the very 
young cheese, but it disappeared as the cheese aged. 

Standardization of extracts of mammary tissue on the basis of lipolytic 
activity is being attempted. 
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M40. The Purification of Rennin. C. L. Hankinson* and L. S. Palmer, 
University of Minnesota. 

Two liters of Hansen’s rennet extract were adjusted to a pH of 4.5 with 
7.0 ml. of concentrated HCl. A precipitate formed readily and was centri¬ 
fuged for 20 minutes at 2000 r.p.ni. The sui>ernatant liquid was poured off 
and the precipitate was dispersed in sufficient 16.7 per cent NaCl solution 
(20 gm. NaCl per 100 ml. H 2 O) to make one liter volume. The pH was 
adjusted to 6.0, whereupon the precipitate all dissolved. The pH was again 
adjusted to 4.5 and the suspension centrifuged for 20 minutes. The pre¬ 
cipitate was dissolved in 16.7 per cent NaCl at pH 6.0 and made up to 500 
ml. volume with the solvent. There was some sediment at this point. This 
was centrifuged out since previous work had shown it to be relatively inac¬ 
tive. The pH was then adjusted to 4.5 and the suspension centrifuged for 
20 minutes. The precipitate was dissolved in the 16.7 per cent NaCl, made 
up to 250 ml. with solvtmt and the pH adjusted to 6.1. Again there was 
considerable sediment which was centrifuged out. Activity determinations 
were made on the final licpiid and on the original rennet extract. The solu¬ 
tion was stored in a cold room at 2® C. Portions were dialyzed as needed. 

By following the activity per unit weight of dry material in the precipi¬ 
tate and supernatant liquid, it was found that the most active rennin prepa¬ 
ration could be obtained by the above procedure. Precipitation at varying 
pH with varying salt concentrations and different kinds of salt led to this 
procedure. It was found that the most active rennin material behaved as 
a globulin, (1) being soluble in dilute salt solution, (2) insoluble in saturated 
salt solutions, (3) precipitating at the isoelectric point pH 4.6, and (4) pre¬ 
cipitating upon electrodialysis. This is in contrast to reports in the litera¬ 
ture that rennin is an acid albumin (Penger, 1923), thioproteose (Tauber 
and Kleiner, 1932) or some non-protein material (Liiers and Bader, 1927). 
The reddish brown or coffee-brown color is not associated with the rennin 
activity as believed by Richardson and Palmer. Most of this colored mate¬ 
rial is left in the first supernatant liquor at pH 4.5. 

This procedure has the further advantage of separating the peptic or 
proteolytic from the purely rennin active material. Most of the peptic activ¬ 
ity is left in the first supernatant liquor at pH 4.5. Thus there may be some 
association between the pepsin and the reddish brown colored material. 

This rennin preparation shows an increase in activity of nearly four 
times that of the original extract while 92.5 per cent of the proteolytic activ¬ 
ity has been removed. It was found possible to store the enzyme in 16.7 
per cent NaCl solution at 2° C. with very little loss of activity in three 
months. 

M41. The Effect of Standardizing the Acidity on the Methods and 
Physical and Chemical Properties of Cottage Cheese and Cul- 

* Present Address: Carnation Besearch Laboratories, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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tured Buttermilk.* L. E. Mull and W. H. E. Reid, Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

In this investigation, a study was made of the effect of adjusting the 
acidity at different steps in the manufacturing process upon the physical 
and chemical properties of cottage cheese and cultured buttermilk. 

It was found that cottage cheese curd washed in water containing vari¬ 
able increments of standardizing agent produced a clean, sweet, mild flavored’ 
curd. High concentrations of standardizer had a tendency to produce a 
weak bodied, slick curd, and in some instances a gelatinous material formed 
around the curd particle. 

Adjusting the acidity in the cream used in creaming the curd enhanced 
the flavor of cottage cheese. The curd, creamed with low acidity cream, 
maintained a higher pH and a lower acidity throughout the storage period 
than did curd (*reamed with normal acidity cream. 

Adjusting the acidity in the skim milk before setting, and varying the 
amount of starter and rennet improved the flavor and body, and reduced 
the time from setting to cutting of the curd to approximately two and one- 
half hours. 

The use of an excessive amount of standardizer in the storage water 
resulted in an undesirable flavored curd with an inferior keeping quality. 

A clean, full, mellow flavor, and a smooth body of a desirable viscosity 
was obtained in cultured buttermilk by adjusting the acidity in the milk 
before setting. There was no indication of wheying-off at the end of a seven- 
day storage period. Adjusting the acidity in the milk, imu’easing the 
amount of starter, and raising the setting temperature produced a high 
quality cultured buttermilk in approximately five hours. 

M42. The Use of Homogenized Milk in the Manufacture of Cottage 
Cheese. D. W, Glover and L. H. Bubgwald, Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity. 

Since the advent of homogenization, dealers selling homogenized milk 
have been confronted with a problem of utilization of returns. One method 
for utilizing returns of bottled homogenized milk is to manufacture it into 
cottage cheese. 

Experimental batches of cheese were made using homogenized milks of 
various butterfat content. The trials were made in groups ranging in 
number from three to five, each group including one batch from skimmilk 
for a control. It was found advisable to add calcium chloride to the homo¬ 
genized milk to increase the coagulability; one cubic centimeter of a satur¬ 
ated solution was added per 100 pounds of milk in the vat. A setting 
temperature of 70® P. and the acid-rennet method of coagulation wa.s used 
(1.0 cc. rennet per 1,000 pounds milk). Pat and solids determinations were 
made using the Mojonnier method. 

* Missouri Experiment Station, Journal Series No. 62C. 
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Keeping quality of homogenized milk cheese and creamed curd of equal 
butterfat content were compared by storing the samples at 45° P.; samples 
were judged for flavor daily or every two days. In every trial, the same 
amount of cream was added per 100 pounds of curd, and the butterfat con¬ 
tent of the cream was varied to meet the fat requirements. Homogenized 
milk cheese of a given butterfat content exhibited better keeping qualities at 
45° F. than cheese from skimmilk brought up to an equivalent butterfat 
percentage by adding cream pasteurized at 143° F. for thirty minutes. 

Results of preliminary trials in which four, three, and two per cent 
homogenized milk were used indicated that it is not advisable to use milk 
exceeding two per cent butterfat content. Cheese resulting from these 
higher fat content milks were very high in butterfat and were mushy in 
spite of the low moisture content. 

The coagulum may lack the gel-like property exhibited by that of coagu- 
lurn from skimmilk; consequently, in cutting the curd, it is necessary to 
exercise care in order that the curd not be broken up into uneven sized 
particles. 

Pat losses in the whey were greater in (*ases where milk of higher fat 
content was used. Analyses of whey samples from trials in which milk 
having two per cent or less butterfat content did not show excessive fat loss 
in the whey (0.04 to 0.109 per cent). 

Solids tests on the whey obtained from various trials show that there is 
little difference in solids in the whey when using milks of different butterfat 
content (6.50 to 6.92 per cent). 

The average yield of curd increased as the butterfat content of the milk 
used increased. The butterfat coj^tent of the cheese increased as the per 
cent butterfat in the milk used increased. 

The use of homogenized milk for cottage cheese manufacture resulted in 
a cheese of excellent flavor and texture quality. The flavor and texture 
scores increased with the percentage of butterfat in the cheese. The butter¬ 
fat increased the smoothness of texture and richness of flavor. 

M43. The Effect of Temperature upon Score Value and Serving Proper¬ 
ties of Cheese.* W, S. Arbuckle, J. E. Edmondson and L. E. 
Mull, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Recent investigations reveal that temperature has a marked effect upon 
flavor, body, and serving properties of certain dairy products. 

Submerged flavors and a resistant body exist at lower temperatures in 
ice cream and butter, while full, pronounced, volatile flavors, and a less 
resistant body are prevalent at higher temperatures. 

This study deals with the effect of temperature upon the score value and 
serving properties of high, medium, and low quality cheese. The samples 

* Paper No. 630 in the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station Journal Series. 
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were scored at 40, 50, 60 and 70® F., and it was found that the low and 
medium quality cheese received a lower flavor score when judged at higher 
temperatures. The reverse was true for high quality cheese. As the tem¬ 
perature of scoring \vas changed from 40 to 70° F., the flavor score varied 
as much as 2.5 points. 

The body score changed (*onsiderably at the various temperatures de¬ 
pending upon the type of body studied, and the serving properties, became. 
more desirable in most cases at the higher temperatures. 

M44. Economic Barriers Affecting the Dairy Industry. H. A. Ruehe, 
University of Illinois. 

During recent years economic barriers affecting the dairy industry have 
gi’eatly increased. Some of these barriers are the results of laws enacted by 
Congress, some originate in state, county or municipal legislation, others are 
directly due to the misuse of legislation created for other purposes, and there 
are still others that are the result of activities or organized groups carried 
on for purely selfish motives. 

Trade barriers affecting the dairy industry can be classified in four 
groups; 

1. Activities of organized groups. 

2. Wage and hour legislation. 

3. Misuse of health regulations. 

4. Marketing orders operating under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 
1937. 

There are two types of organized groups whose activities react as barriers 
to the industry: (1) labor unions, and (2) producer organizations. 

In many markets, labor unions control the working personnel in dairy 
plants. This has a direct effect on students and graduates of dairy institu¬ 
tions. It is gradually becoming more difficult to place men for summer and 
permanent employment. Furthermore, unions establish wage scales and in 
many cities they control the methods for marketing milk. These activities 
in many instances increase the selling prices of milk and cream and, hen(*-e, 
tend to curtail consumption of these products. 

Producer organizations in various milk sheds have been effective in cur¬ 
tailing the milk supply by keeping producers out of the market through con¬ 
trol of their membership. The health authorities in some cities refuse to 
inspect the farms of producers not members of certain cooperative groups, 
and, since the producers must be approved by the inspecliug authorities, 
such producers are eliminated from the benefits of the market. 

Wage and hour laws have a direct bearing upon manufacturing and 
processing costs of plants operating on an interstate basis. Such plants are 
at a disadvantage when operating in competition with competitors operating 
on an intrastate basis. 
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During the last two decades, there has been a progressive evolution of 
dairy legislation devoted to sanitary requirements. Such legislation has had 
the support of the dairy industry and the public has benefited greatly by 
such protection. In the past few years, a misuse of such legislation has 
created trade barriers which have prevented the free flow of dairy products 
in commerce. 

Various markets are operating under Federal Marketing Orders estab¬ 
lished under the Agricultural Marketing Act of 1937. The orders, as estab¬ 
lished in various cities, vary somewhat but their main purpose is to establish 
milk prices paid to producers. This activity has been effective in establish¬ 
ing high retail prices which in turn has curtailed consumption of dairy 
products. Some of these orders contain provisions which virtually close the 
market to new producers, and thus help to limit the supply available to the 
market. 

Dairy educators should study this problem of economic barriers, and 
they should assist in eliminating such unwholesome factors. Much can be 
done by encouraging the reciprocal ac(ieptance of equivalent quality stand¬ 
ards of inspection by various agencies. Educators must also assist con¬ 
sumers in understanding such economic problems which are affecting the 
public’s economic welfare. 

M45. The Effect of Cocoa upon the Digestibility of Milk Proteins. L. D. 

Lipman and W. S. Mueller, Massachusetts State College. 

Whole milk powder plus a commercial brand of Dutch-process cocoa and 
whole milk pow^der plus a commercial brand of American-process cocoa, w'ith 
and without additional cocoa fat, Were fed in comparison wdth whole milk 
powder in feeding trials with albino rats. The amount of cocoa added to the 
diets was approximately 16.5 per cent by weight, which is equivalent to 
approximately 4 per cent on a fluid milk basis. The digestibility of the milk 
and cocoa proteins was studied. 

The rats were able to digest approximately 85, 69, 71, and 71 per cent of 
the food proteins when rations containing milk powder, milk powder plus 
Dutch-process cocoa, milk powder plus American-process cocoa plus 2 per 
cent cocoa fat were fed, respectively. Subjecting these results to mathemati¬ 
cal analysis revealed that the digestibility of milk proteins (85.3 per cent) 
was reduced 7.8 and 6.0 per cent when the ration contained Dutch, and 
American-process cocoa, respectively. The addition of 2 per cent cocoa fat 
to the American-process cocoa-milk rations reduced the digestibility of milk 
proteins by 5.8 per cent. 

The proteins of the American-process cocoa were more completely di¬ 
gested (44.5 per cent) than those of Dutch-process (38.1 per cent), when 
the ration contained cocoa in amount equivalent to 4 per cent by weight on 
a fluid milk basis, and cocoa was the only source of protein in the diet. The 
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digestibility of the proteins in the American-process cocoa was found to be 
only 41.1 per cent when 2 per cent by weight of cocoa fat was added to the 
ration. 

On the basis that the addition of cocoa to whole milk powder (in quantity 
equivalent to 4 per cent by weight on a fluid milk basis) does not greatly 
reduce the digestibility of the milk proteins, we may conclude that the 
amount of cocoa in average commercial chocolate milk (approximately 1 per 
cent by weight) has no significant adverse effect upon the digestibility of 
the milk proteins, 

M46. The Acid Hydrolysis of Lactose and the Preparation of Hydro¬ 
lyzed Lactose Sirup. G. A. Ramsdell and B. H. Webb, Bureau 
of Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

A study has been made of the effect of time and temperature of heating 
and of acid and sugar concentration upon the hydrolysis of lactose. As the 
temperature of a lactose-water mixture is raised to 150° C. (541 lbs. gauge 
pressure) or higher, decreasing amounts of IlCl are required to hydrolyze 
the sugar. The proportion of hydrolytic products other than glucose and 
galactose increases as the lactose concentration of the aqueous mixture is 
raised from 10 per cent to 80 per cent. A 10 per cent lactose solution may 
be almost completely hydrolyzed to glucose and galactose at 150° C. in the 
X)resence of a small (luaiitity of IICl, but 'when a 60 or 80 per cent lactose-in- 
Avater mixture is used a marked destruction of the hoxoses accompanies the 
(deavage of the lactose. Hydrochloric acid has been found to be a satisfac¬ 
tory acid, and the quantity required is so small that the flavor of the finished 
sirup is not adversely affected when the acid has been neutralized. 

The determination of hudose, glucose, and galactos(^ in hydrolyzed lactose 
sirup is complicated by the presence of optically active decomposition prod¬ 
uces having a reducing action. However, it is believed that a close ai)proxi- 
mation of the composition of the sirups has been obtained. The analytical 
procedure involved determining the reducing action of the sirups before and 
after destroying the glucose with yeast according to the Somogyi teclmique. 
The combined hexoses were detc*rmined b}" tbe use of a modified Bar Food’s 
solution. From these results the sum of the lactose arid other reducing 
decomposition products were* obtained by calculation. 

A clear, sweet sirup of pleasing taste containing glucose and galactose 
with small quantities of lactose and with some hexose deconi])osition prod¬ 
ucts can be made easily by hydrolyzing lactose willi acid. Sindi a sirup 
Avhich can be prepared to contain 60 to 63 per cent solids will keej) well and 
is suitable for table use or for the manufacture of various sweet goods. 

M47. Same Properties of Different Combinations of Whey and Other 
Materials Which Dry Satisfactorily on the Atmospheric Drum 
Drier* E. L. Jack and A. J. Wasson, University of California. 

Wliey solids have valuable nutritional properties and when they can be 
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recovered economically they become a supplementary source of income to 
cheese plants. When whey alone is dried on the double drum atmospheric 
drier, a gummy mass results that is difficult to remove from the machine and 
which hardens when cool so that grinding is necessary to put it into useable 
condition. For the formation of a continuous sheet of dry material it is 
necessary to add a drying agent to the whey. Various materials have been 
used, including skimmilk solids, either in liquid or dry form, and cereal 
products. This study has been concerned with the properties of different 
combinations of whey and drjdng agents which yielded a satisfactory sheet 
when scraped from the drum. 

It was found that when liquid skimmilk was used as the drying agent it 
required about one and one-half parts skimmilk solids to one part whey 
solids at low acidities to form a satisfactory sheet. This represents about 
one part milk protein to two parts lactose. As the acidity increases the 
amount of skimmilk solids required increases also. When condensed skim- 
milk was used approximately equal parts of skimmilk solids and whey solids 
in the mixture formed a satisfactory drying combination. Increasing 
acidity again required that more milk solids be used. Mineral acids gave 
substantially the same results as developed or added lactic acid. Ground 
cereal products were also used. Approximately one part cereal product to 
two parts whey solids gave satisfactory results. Those found to be useable 
were flour, corn starch, ground oats (sifted), and ground barley (sifted). 
The amount of cereals required was not much affect(‘d by different degrees 
of acidity. The lactose: nitrogen ratios and the pH relationships have been 
determined. 

M48. A More Precise Method for Estimating Fat in the Babcock Test. 

E. 0. Herreid, Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Observations indicated that the fat column in the Babcock test was 
estimated under a variety of conditions with regard to light, alining of 
bottles, and type of calipers. An effort was made to standardize such con- 
ditions'so that the test might be estimated on a comparable basis by tech¬ 
nicians. It is believed that the equipment described fulfills these require¬ 
ments. 

The apparatus used in the laboratory of the Vermont Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station was invented by the late J. Hortvet, chemist in the Dairy 
and Pood Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture, Saint Paul, Min¬ 
nesota. This apparatus was described in old catalogue 0, pages 470-71 of 
the Central Scientific Company, and is called a Milk Pat Caliper. This 
equipment is not manufactured at the present time. 

The original apparatus was illuminated by an electric bulb through an 
etched glass in the center with a mirror strip on each side; tlie neck of the 
bottle being read against the illuminated etched glass and the mirror serv- 
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ing as a guide to assist in leveling the line of vision at the top and bottom 
of the fat column with the calibrations on the bottle. Another unique fea¬ 
ture of this apparatus is that the fat column is estimated by a mechanical 
device consisting of two pointers, one adjustable to the lower and the other 
to the upper extremity of the fat column by means of two knobbed screws. 

This apparatus as designed by Hortvet was used, but it became evident 
that the lighting arrangement could be improved. The combination etched 
glass and mirror was rei^laeed with white, flashed, opalescent glass thus 
allowing reading the test against an entire white background. The mirror 
was unnecessary because the pre.sent bottles have a marked line three- 
fourths the circumference of the neck at each per cent mark to aid in level¬ 
ing the eye straight across the top and the bottom of the fat column. The 
original pointers on the mechanical measuring device were too blunt to ob¬ 
tain estimations with ease and accuracy, consequently they were replaced 
with adjustable needle points held in place by screws. Finally a five inch 
reading glass was attached that magnified the fat column about two and 
one-half times. 

The time re(iuired to read the tests is approximately the same as that 
with liand calipers when one becomes ac'customed to this apparatus. Esti¬ 
mations can be made on milk to 0.025 per cent with ease and precision; how¬ 
ever, finer calibrations on the test bottles would be advantageous. A bottle 
that tloes not stand level is the t>nly difliculty thus far encountered under 
practical oi)erations. This (Mpiipmcnt will be available for examination. 

Acknowledgment is gratefully made to Mr. Henry J. Hoffman, Chief 
Cliemist in laboratories of the Department of Agriculture, Saint Paul, 
Minnesota, for his courtesy in loaning the Milk Fat Caliper. 

M49. The Effect of Specific Gravity and Coefficient of Expansion of 
Butterfat on the Accuracy of the Babcock Test. R. Jen ness, 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Measurement of specific gravity and coefficieiit of expansion of pure 
butterfat and of fat siphoned from the Babcock test columti was undertaken 
in order to determine their exact values and to furnisli a basis for evalua¬ 
tion of the accuracy of the Babcock test. The fact that the neck of the 
Babcock bottle is calibrated on the basis of the assumption that the specific 
gravity of fat is 0.9 at the temperature of reading makes specific gravity 
data essential. Coefficient of expansion makes possible estimation of differ¬ 
ences in reading to be expected at different temperatures and calculation of 
changes in specific gravity as temperature changes. 

Samples representing the Jersey and Holstein breeds, a University herd 
composite, and a composite from a nearby cooperative milk plant were col¬ 
lected at weekly intervals throughout 1939. They were tested by the 
method prescribed by Vermont Regulations (1936), read in quadruplicate 
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to the nearest 0.05 per cent, and the fat from 24 or 48 bottles siphoned off. 
The Mojonnier method was used as a standard of comparison. Samples of 
pure butterfat from the same sources were prepared by churning, melting, 
filtering, and drying at 135® C. under 20-25 inches of vacuum for 5 minutes. 

Specific gravity at 37.5®/37.5® C. was determined using 10 cc. pycnom¬ 
eters with thermometer stoppers and side capillary overflow tubes, CoefiB- 
eient of expansion in the ranges 30®-40® C., 40®-50® C., 50®~60® C., and 
30®-60® C. was measured in 10 ce. expansion tubes having necks containing 
0.5 cc. graduated in 0.01 cc. divisions. 

Specific gravity values at 37.5°/37.5® C. fell from 0.9150-0.9200 in the 
first 6 months to a minimum of 0.9110-0.9120 in October and increased to 
0.9130-0.9140 in November and December. Specific gravities of purified 
fat followed a similar trend but were uniformly lower (0.9090-0,9120). 

The coefficient of expansion of Babcock column fat averaged 75.58 x 10"^ 
and that of pure fat averaged 78.34x10*^ in the range 30®-60® C. for the 
period January to June 1939. This represents a theoretical potential de¬ 
crease of 0.0030 per cent fat per ® C. decrease in temperature for 4 per cent 
milk. 

The calculated error of reading at 135® F. due to deviation of specific 
gravity of fat from 0.9 varied from 0.015 to 0.050 per cent fat underreading 
ill the first eight months but became negligible in the last four. 

A few determinations of specific gravity of fat from cream test (columns 
showed consistent!}^ higher results than similar measurements on fat from 
milk tests, but again the same tendency to reach minimum values in October 
was exhibited. 

M50. Observations on the Distribution of Pseudomonas fragi. H. B. 

Morrison and B. W. Hammer, Kentucky and Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Stations. 

The frequency witli which Pseudomonas fragi causes defects in dairy 
products makes its distribution of importance. Previous investigations 
have shown that the organism is often present in raw milk and cream and 
other dairy products from Iowa and suiTonnding states. In this study it 
was isolated from 29 of 176 samples of milk delivered during the cool sea¬ 
sons to an Iowa plant. It was also demonstrated in 16 of 40 samples of 
milk delivered to a Kentucky milk plant in December but was not found in 
17 samples delivered to the same plant in June. It was isolated from 6 of 
104 swab cultures from churns and other equipment in 40 Iowa dairy plants 
and also from 3 of 30 creamery water supplies. 

Samples of soil, water, feed and bedding and swab cultures from milk¬ 
ing utensils, miscellaneous barn equipment, floors, ledges and the cows them¬ 
selves were investigated. Seventy-one of 137 such samples obtained on 
Iowa farms during the winter and spring yielded Ps, fragi and 37 of 99 
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samples obtained on Kentucky farms in the winter yielded it, but it was 
found in only 2 of 49 samples obtained on Kentucky farms in the summer. 
Studies on barnyard soil from many of the states indicate that Pa. fr(uji is 
widely distributed {geographically. 

“With Pa. fragi present in the soil, it would be found in materials and on 
equipment which come in contact with, or are contaminated by, the soil, and 
in this way it could { 2 :ain entrance to the milk from water, feed, beddin{», 
utensils, miscellaneous barn equipment, floors, ledfres and the cows. 

MSI. The Serological Integrity of Streptococcus lactis. J. M. Sherman, 
Karl L, Smiley and Charles P. Niven, Jr., Cornell University. 

The serological grouping method of Lancefield (J. Exj). Med., 57: 571, 
1933), which has proved of such great value in the diiferentiation of the 
hemolytic streptococci into more or less species-specific groups, has not been 
successfully applied to the non-hemolytic streptococci except in those groups 
which contain both hemolytic and non-hemolytic varieties, such as serological 
groups B and D. In Group B {Streptococcus mastitidis and its varieties) 
non-hemolytic strains may be serologically identified quite as satisfactorily 
as those which are hemolytic. Likewise, in group D (the enterococci) are 
found a number of closely related biological entities, the non-hemolytic 
Streptococcus fccalis and varieti(*s, and the hemolytic Streptococcus zymo- 
genes and varieties. 

On the other hand, tho.se non-hemolytic species which are generally 
loosely designated as ^‘viridans streptococci’’ {Streptococcus salivarius, 
Streptococcus hotna, Streptococcus eepiinus, etc.) have not as yet been shown 
to contain group- or species-specifi<! antigens (though there are of course 
a number of serological types within these several species). 

It has long been claimed by many bacteriologists that Streptococcus lactis 
is an enterococcus, identical with Streptococcus fccalis. In a number of 
publications from this laboratory it has been shown that Streptococcus lactis 
and Streptococcus fccalis may be clearly differentiated on the basis of several 
physiological tests; ^Ye have also shown that Streptococcus lactis does not 
belong to tlie serological group D, which group includes Streptococcus fecalis 
(Sherman, J. Bact., 35; 81, 1938). These physiological and serological re¬ 
sults have now been completely confirmed by other workers (Graham and 
Bartley, J. Hygiene, 3«: 538,1939). 

In further confirmation of the serological as well as physiological in¬ 
tegrity of Streptococcus lactis we have successfully produced species-specific 
grouping sera against this organism. Such sera give good precipitin reac¬ 
tions with tlie extracts of all strains of Streptococcus lactis wliich have been 
tested; but give no reactions with Streptococcus fccalis or other enterococci, 
nor with representatives of the other serological groups (A to H inclusive), 
nor with viridans streptococci or other non-hemolytic species outside of the 
so-called “lactic group” of streptococci. 
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BtreptococcMH cremoHs, a biologically closely related variety, also appears 
to be serologically closely related to Sireptococevs lactis. Whether or not 
these two “ lactic organisms belong to the same serological group is not 
clear on the basis of our limited data. Most strains of Streptococcus ere- 
moris react weakly with anti-lactis group sera. Our few’ attempts to pro¬ 
duce anti-cremoris group sera have failed. This finding of an apparently 
close serological relationship between Streptococcus lactis and Streptococcus 
cremoris appears to be in agreement with the preliminary announcement of 
work done at the National Institute for Besearch in Dairying, Reading, 
England (Annual Report for 1937, p. 37). 

PRODUCTION SECTION 

PI. Vitamin C for Sterile or Partially Sterile Sires. Paul IL Phillips 
AND Henry A. Lardy, University of Wisconsin. 

A series of investigations has been made concerning the effect of the ad¬ 
ministration of ascorbic acid upon a herd sire. The results indicate to date 
that (1) the subcutaneous injection of ascorbic acid resulted in the restora¬ 
tion of the fertilizing capacity of certain impotent bulls; (2) potent bull 
semen normally contained from 1.5-3.5 rag. of ascorbic acid per 100 cc. of 
fresh semen, values below 1 mg. were a.ssociated with impotency, or poor 
breeding; (3) high ascorbic acid values, 4.0 mg. or more, on the other hand 
were associated with bulls with an unreliable breeding record; and (4) the 
ascorbic acid content of fresh semen, freshly drawn blood and longevity of 
sperm in yolk-buffer provides a fairly accurate estimate of potency or im- 
poteney in the bull. 

It is apparent that ascorbic acid is intimately involved in the production 
of virile sperm. The exact nature of its role in this capacity is not known. 

P2. The Storage of Dairy Bull Spermatozoa.* H. A. Herman and Eric 
W. Swanson, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 

This study is concerned with the storage and preservation of dairy bull 
semen to be used for artificial breeding. While various dilutors have been 
proposed and different storage temperatures have been suggested, there still 
remain many unexplained factors involving the storage of dairy bull semen 
so as to preserve its fertility. We have attempted to investigate still further 
the practicabilit.y of storing the undiluted semen, collected by means of the 
artificial vagina, at the usual electric refrigerator temperature of 40® to 
50° F. Whenever possible cows have been inseminated with the stored 
semen and these results correlated with the usual laboratory examinations 
of the fresh and preserved semen. Practically all studies conducted on bull 

* Contribution from the Department of Dairy Husbandry, Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station Journal Series No. 631. 
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semen have indicated considei’able differences in the characteristics of the 
semen produced at the different ejaculates as well as between individual 
bulls. 

Both diluted and undiluted semen have been used in these investigations. 
The length of time motility persists under various storage conditions has 
been carefully followed. It must be recognized, however, that motility alone 
is a poor index to fertility, and often samples evidencing strong motility are 
ineffective in settling cows wdth good breeding histories. 

Semen samples representing over 300 separate ejaculates collected from 
55 dairy bulls have been stored at 40-50° F. with motility ranging from 20 
to 80 per cent maintained after 200 hours. Samples vary widely in this 
respect. Some samples were very low in motility after six hours of storage. 
In genercal the diluted semen of high quality showed no marked increase in 
survival as compared to the undiluted. Samples wliich tended to lose 
motility rapidly were apparently benefitted by the use of dilutors, particu- 
larlj' of tlic egg-yolk-buffer-type. as showm by higher motility and longer 
survival than undiluted samples of the same ejaculate. The glucose-buffer 
type of dilutors seemed to exert no beneficial influence. In many cases the 
undiluted samples showed greater motility after the same storage period. 
In the use of stored semen, 20 pregnancies were obtained from 35 insemina¬ 
tions using undiluted semen stored from 4 to 196 hours, with an average 
storage period of about 48 hours. Using diluted semen at the ratio of 1 
part semen to 3 parts dilutor, 13 cows have been settled by 24 inseminations. 

In general the second ejaculate, unless bulls were being used regularly, 
has withstood storage better than the first. Wide variations in the storage 
capacity of different ejaculates from the same bull, as well as from different 
bulls, have been observed. These results will be summarized in detail. 

P3, Some Observations on the Morphological Variations in the Sperma¬ 
tozoa of Dairy Bulls.* Eric W. Swanson and H. A. Herman, 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 

In efforts to evaluate the semen, and the reproductive abilities of dairy 
bulls a critical examination of 300 separate ejaculates of 55 bulls has been 
made. The breeding eflScieney of many of these bulls is available and has 
been compared with their semen picture. Included in the examination were 
(1) initial motility, (2) daily motility of semen stored at 40° F. undiluted, 
(3) pH determination initially and after motility had been less than 50 per 
cent for three days or more, (4) observations on appearance and consistency 
of fresh semen, (5) concentration per cubic millimeter, volume of semen, and 
total number of spermatozoa per ejaculate. Examinations were made of the 
stained spermatozoa at 1075 x magnification for determination of morpho¬ 
logical abnormalities. Rose Bengal was used for staining purposes. All 
semen samples were obtained by use of the artificial vagina. 

* Paper No, 632 in the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station Journal Series. 
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Wide variations have been observed in the semen collected from the 
various bulls and there was wide variation in the character of ejaculates 
obtained from the same bull. It is exceedingly difficult to evaluate the sire 
through examination of the semen unless several ejaculates collected at 
various intervals are available. 

The percentage of abnormal spermatozoa ranged from 2.1 to 74.8 per 
cent. All of the bulls of known good breeding efficiency, with the excei)tion 
of two for which the average was not considered representative of their 
normal picture, averaged well below 20 per cent abnormal spermatozoa. All 
of the bulls kno^m to be of poor breeding efficiency produced more than 20 
per cent abnormal spermatozoa. Three sires which were practically sterile 
had more than 60 per cent abnormals, while four known to be of low fertility 
ranged from 23 to 37 per cent abnormal spermatozoa. 

With the exception of semen containing very high pei*centages of ab¬ 
normal spermatozoa, 50 per cent or more, there seemed to be no definite 
correlation between the abnormality count and initial motility or length of 
survival with good motility. This observation held true for variations in 
semen from the same bull as well as for that from different bulls. 

Morphological variations of the normally ejaculated spermatozoa could 
not be correlated in any significant manner with concentration, volume, vis¬ 
cosity, or pH of the semen. In cases where it was difficult to obtain the 
ejaculate, however, an abnormally high pH (7.0 to 7.8) and a high per¬ 
centage of abnormal spermatozoa of low motility W’^as observed. 

Semen from three bulls, examined after a prolonged sexual rest (2 months 
or more), showed a higher percentage of abnormal spermatozoa than was 
characteristic for the same sires in regular service. Only after 4 to 6 col¬ 
lections, obtained at 1 to 2 day intervals, did the morphological picture 
become normal. The increase in abnormalities was largely due to an in¬ 
crease in pyriform heads. 

The most common types of abnormal spermatozoa found were tailless, 
coiled tails of varying degree, and pyriform heads—spermatozoa with taper¬ 
ing or constriction at the posterior portion of the head. 

P4. Fecundity and Certain Other Characteristics of Fresh and Stored 
Bovine Semen.* H. P. Davis, G. W. Trimberoer and Gravers K. 
L. Underbjerg, University of Nebraska. 

During the past four years artificial insemination has been practiced 
successfully in the University of Nebraska dairy herd. Previously one of 
us reported that the average number of natural services required per con¬ 
ception was 2.21. This average number was obtained from a study of 1376 
conceptions. When the above study was completed about 20 per cent of the 
cows suffered from trichomoniasis. 

' This study supported by grant in aid by the American Dairy Cattle Club. 
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The immediate objectives of the use of artificial insemination were to 
determine whether this method would increase the breeding efficiency over 
natural service and whether it would serve as a means of control of tricho¬ 
moniasis. Other objectives were to conduct studies that would increase 
the information on certain })hases of reproduction and to determine certain 
characteristics of semen. 

The semen samples were obtained by massage per rectum of the genital* 
organs or by use of an artificial vagina. In 400 attempts by the massage 
method 378 semen samj)les with very active motile spermatozoa were ob¬ 
tained. The average volume was 5.7 cc. and the concentration was 429,000 
per mm.'* The pH value of the semen was usually above 7.00. A total of 
107 conceptions resulted from 181 inseminations. The fecundity of the 
semen obtained by the artificial vagina was likewise studied. A total of 122 
conceptions were obtained from 188 inseminations. The above groups in¬ 
clude 56 cows which i)reviously had been bred naturally to bulls which were 
infected with trichomoniasis. 

The study of the characteristics of fre.sh and stored semen and its evalua¬ 
tion in relation to its fecundity revealed certain facts. The characteristics 
studied included volume, motility, concentration, ])H valuers, morphology 
of spermatozoa, and fecundity of the semen. A detailed semen analysis by 
ejaculates of 11 fertile bulls free from disease representing four dairy breeds 
whose breeding efficiency wa.s supported with jjregnancies was included in 
this study. The mean volume was 4.2 <•(•.; the motility 74 i)er cent; the 
concentration 734,0(K) spermatozoa ]>er mm.*; and the pH value 6.99. For 
the determination of the relationship between the four factors, tlie volume, 
motility, concentration, and the pH value, each of the factors was correlated 
with each of the other three factors. When tlie pH was correlated with 
the volume and the motility there was a highly significant minus corre¬ 
lation, while when correlated with the concentration there was a highly 
significant pins coiTelation. Other correlations were only slightly signifi¬ 
cant. The percentage of atypical .spermatozoa in the semen from the 11 
fertile bulls was found to be relatively constant, approximately 18 per cent 
or less. It was established that there whvS very little difference between the 
fecundity of the fresh semen samples of the siicce.ssive ejaculates. Only 
the first and second ejaculates were studied. There were 45 conceptions 
from the semen of the first ejaculate requiring 60 inseminations; 28 from 
the second requiring 35. Inseminations from undiluted semen samples 
Stored from 24 to 99 houi-s at 35® and 40® F. resulted in seven conceptions 
from 13 inseminations; samples stored at 50® F. resulted in four eoncei)tions 
from 15 inseminations. 

P5. Outlines and Subject Matter in Teaching Dairy Husbandry Courses. 

B. N. Hansen, low^a State College. 

A type of outline has been prepared as a helpful guide in teaching such 
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lecture-laboratory subjects as the selection and judging of dairy cattle. The 
headings for this outline, one of which is prepared for each course in a 
sequence, are: 

Meeting Num- Laboratory Animals to be Beading As* Written As¬ 
her tureanains- Material used. sigumcnt signment 

cussion 

The outlines are arranged to cover all meetings of each course. The 
first is for a freshman course in ‘‘Dairy Cattle Problems.^’ In addition to 
laboratory work in judging, the following lecture and discussion topics are 
covered: Information on dairying in the state and nation; dairy cattle on 
general and specialized farms; desired dairy conformation; general score- 
card for dairy cattle; metho<is of giving oral and written reasons; selection 
of dairy cows and herd sires; the use of grades, high grades and purebred 
cattle; methods and results of Dairy Herd Im])rovement Associations; a 
long-time production program and factors influencing the quantity and 
quality of milk. 

Another outline covers a sophomore and junior course, “Breeds of Dairy 
Cattle.’’ The lectures and discussion center upon the following topics: 
Type defects and their evaluation in judging; breed score-cards; the show¬ 
ring classification; origin and development of the dairy breeds; character¬ 
istics of the major and minor breeds of dairy cattle; families, noted animals, 
herds and breeders; factors in the selection of a breed; and pedigree study. 
Considerable use is made of mimeographed material. 

In the laboratory, judging work wuth frequent oral reasons, on rings 
of four, six, and occasionally more animals, is given. As.signments are made 
in the compiling of complete pedigrees and the construction of charts show¬ 
ing the influence of noted animals within each breed. Field trips are made 
to five or six leading dairy farms for observation of methods of manage¬ 
ment and for practice judging. 

P6. An Assay Method for Thyrolactin.* W. W. Heathman and C. AV. 

Turner, Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Thyrolactin, a combination of protein and iodine, has been obseiwed to 
contain considerable physiological activity comparable to that produced by 
thyroxine. Since some iodinated proteins may show more activity than 
others, there was need for a simple method of assay of the various com¬ 
pounds produced. It is well known that the administration of thyroxine 
in excess, due to the high metabolic rate induced, will cause a reduction if 
not an actual cessation of growth in animals. For our study w^e have se¬ 
lected day old White Leghorn cockerels because of their availability through¬ 
out the year, cheapness, and normal rapid growth rate. 

* Contribution from the Department of Dairy Husbandry, MiiwKiuri Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Journal Series No. 623. 
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The chicks are all fed a standard diet ad libitum. The experimental 
^ronpH receive, in addition, varying amounts of thyrolactiii and the body 
weijrht determined every other day for a period of about two weeks. 

To compare with the results so obtained, other frroups are fed equivalent 
amounts of iodine in the form of KI. Asa standard, thyroxine is fed as well 
as desiccated thyroid tissue. 

P7. Thyrolactin, A New Source of Thyroxine for Dairy Cattle,* C. W. 

Turner, Misvsouri Ap:rieulttiral Experiment Station. 

The feedinf? ot* desiccated thyroid tissue or the injection of thyroxine has 
been shown in a series of experiments to cause a rapid rise in the rate of 
milk secretion, including the percentage content of fat and solids-not-fat. 
Til is observation has been of great scientific interest because it has indicated 
a role of anotlier hormone in regulating the level of milk secretion of dairy 
cattle. The practical value of this discoveiy has been nullified very largely 
by the exorbitant cost of thyroxine and of desiccated thyroid tissue. It 
now ap|)ears possible that this handicap to the practical application of this 
discovery may soon be removed and that surplus skimrnilk may become the 
agent by which cows can be injei'ted to jiroduce more milk. 

For many years it has been known that wlien iodine is mixed with protein 
under certain conditions, it becomes chemically united with the protein and 
free iiuline is no longer present. During the past year or two the evidence 
has become increasingly convincing that protein so treated contains physio¬ 
logical activity comparable to that produced by thyroxine. In fact a ])aper 
has appeared in which the claim was made that crystalline thyroxine could 
be extracted from a preparation of iodinated casein. 

Because of our knowledge of the value of thyroxine in stimulating milk 
secretion and the great practical value of a cheaj) source of this material, 
we have begun a .study to determine what iodinated ])roteins will supjdy 
the cheapest source of thyroxine activity and whether the cost would be 
su<*h as to make practical its general use by dairymen. Our preliminary 
studies indicate that the feeding of small amounts will cause an increase in 
the heart rate of thyroideetomized and normal goats. It has also increased 
the milk production of goats. Work with cattle is now in progress. 

We have found that fresh skimrnilk can be used as the protein. To it 
is added finely powdered iodine with constant stirring. The casein is tlien 
precipitated by adjustment of the pH to its isoelectric point. The iodinated 
casein is dried and ground ready to be added to the ration. 

To this product, the name thyrolactiii has been given. The possible 
advantages of this preparation are listed below: 

1, A cheap source of thyroxine aetivity. 

* Contribution from the Department of Dairy Husbandry, Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Journal Series No. U25. 
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2. A product of uniform potency when prepared under standard con¬ 
ditions. 

3. A material which can be fed as part of the ration. 

4. An adequate supply of iodine in its most useful form. 

It should be appreciated that this work is in a preliminary state and 
the only reason for presenting the material at this time is to encourage others 
to try out our preparations or prepare the material according to our pro¬ 
cedure. It will thus be possible to determine in a short time whether its 
laboratorj^ promise will stand the test of practical application. 

P8. The Effect of Thyroxine Injections on the Physiological Processes of 
Dairy Cattle. Victor Hurst, R. P. Reece and J. W. Bartlett, 
New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Over a three year period, incliidihg all seasons of the year, a series of 
11 cows were injected with thyroxine in order to investigate further the 
thyroid-mammary relationship. Animals in the declining phase of lactation 
were infected for periods ranging from 5 to 147 days w'ith doses varying 
from 5 to 25 mg. Synthetic crystalline and the sodium salt, put into solu¬ 
tion by different methods, were injected subcutaneously in the shoulder 
region. Measurements included milk, fat, solids-not-fat, and total solids 
production, milk color, pulse rates, body weights and rectal temperatures. 
Results in production varied from negligible increases to rises of 38 per 
cent in milk production and 59 per cent in fat production. Seasonal varia¬ 
tion was found to affect the thyroid-mammary relationship. 

P9. The Ejection of Milk from the Mammary Gland. Fordyce Ely and 
W. E. Petersen, Kentucky and Minnesota Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Stations. 

Eight Jersey cows in the Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station 
herd were subjected to a series of experiments to determine the factors 
involved in the ejection of milk and to what extent the nervous mechanism 
controls the rate of ejection of milk from the gland. The left half of the 
udders of three Jersey cows were sympathectomiml by removing a two-inch 
portion of the ilio-inguinal and posterior inguinal nerves as they enter the 
gland in one trunk at a point immediately below the inguinal ring. These 
nerves are believed to furnish the only efferent stimuli to the gland tissue, 
although afferent stimuli are carried from the gland through the ilio¬ 
hypogastric nerve. 

These three cows and five other cows were subjected to 300 experimental 
machine milkings to measure the effect of the denervation, fright, intra- 
jugular injection of adrenalin, and similar injections of posterior lobe 
fractions on the rate of ejection. The following conclusions seem to be 
justified. 
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1* The statement of Dr. Gaines, twenty-five years ago, that tlie processes 
of secretion and ejection are separate and distinct, is confirmed. 

2. The motor or efferent nerve supply to the secreting tissues serves no 
direct function in the ejection of milk. 

3. Fright causes the prompt cessation of ejection. 

4. Intra-jugular injections of adrenalin at the beginning of the milking 
act causes a similar cessation within thirty seconds. The larger the injection 
of adrenalin the more time was recpiired before the positive act of ejection 
was resumed. 

5. Tlie intra-jugular injection of posterior lobe fractions (pitocin and 
pitressin) caused a prompt resumption of eje(;tion within thirty seconds. 

6. Some evidence is offered which indicates that naturally-produced 
pitocin acting upon alveoli and ductule mu.sculature, causing it to contract, 
is the i>rimary cause of ejection. 

7. The theory is advanced that the positive act of ejection of milk is 
caused by the natural occurrence in the blood of one or more products of 
the j)osterior lobe and that the failure to let down milk is similarly caused 
by an increase in the blood of naturally-produced adrenalin, wdrich probably 
has the opposite effect in causing the alveoli and ductule musculature to 
relax. It is believed tliat the pre.sence of these products in the blood is 
brought about by afferent stimuli whiidi reach the central nervous system 
from a variety of sources. 

PIO. Effect of Post-Hypophyseal Extract on Lactation in Hypophysec- 
tomized Post-Gravid Rats. Eliseo T. Gomez, Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

It WHS previously reported from this laboratory (J. Dairy Bo., 22: 428) 
that, in addition to anterior pituitary extract plus adrenal cortical extract 
and gliK'Ose, the administration of post-hypophyseal extract (pituitrin) was 
necessary for the sustenance of young of hypophysectomized post-gravid 
rats. Since this rejiort was made, additional observations have been accu¬ 
mulated whic.h in general confirm our previous observations. 

Injections of 2 to 5 laiitvS of pituitrin administered in two equal portions 
7 to 8 hours apart, in addition to the anterior lobe and adrenal cortical 
extracts and glucose, permitted the young to get milk from the mammary 
glands and as a result of continued treatments young w’ere reared to wean¬ 
ing age (25 days of age). The dosage and frequency of administration of 
pituitrin seemed to be factors in this phenomenon. When 10 units of 
pituitrin was administered in two equal portions daily, lactation seemed to 
be inhibited. On the other hand, while 2.5 units administered in the same 
manner permit the young to get milk, the same dosage (2.5 units) given in a 
single injection did not. 
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The necessity of pituitriii in the secretion ami/or excretion (lactation) 
of milk was further indicated by the fact that withdrawal of pituitrin from 
the daily regime at any time during the course of the experiment was imme¬ 
diately follow^ed by a rapid loss of body weight of young, terminating in 
death unless pituitrin injections were promptly resumed. 

The average body weights of young rats reared by hypophysectomized 
mothers treated as above, were very much less than those reared by control 
animals, the latter including (1) lactating rats subjected to sham hypoph- 
ysectomy, (2) normal lactating rats and (3) normal lactating rats main¬ 
tained on limited daily food intake equivalent to that of the hypophysecto¬ 
mized lactating mother rats. The average daily food intake of hy])oph- 
ysectomized lactating rats was approximately 50 to 60 per cent beloAV 
that of normals. The daily body weight of hypho])hysectomized animals, 
however, was only slightly if at all reduced. 

Pll. The Fat Metabolism of the Mammary Gland of the Cow. J. C. 

SiTA'w AND W. E. PiSTERSEN, University of Minnesota. 

In a continuation of the studies of blood fat arteriovenous differences 
on lactating cows it was found that very little blood fat is taken up by the 
gland immediately after milking. With the increase of the time interval 
following milking, blood fat is used in increasing quantities until about four 
hours after milking, after which time the fat is used in more constant 
amounts. Calcium presents a similar picture. The use of ghuosc and 
amino acids are not so affected. When one half of the udder was milked 
out and arteriovenous samples were taken from both sides simultaneously it 
w’as found that the uiimilked side ‘continued to use considerable blood fat, 
whereas the milked side used little or none. Blood calcium and acid soluble 
phosplmnis were affected in the same direction but w^ere less predictable, 
especially when the animal exhibited any evidence of disturbance. Blood 
glucose and amino acids continued to be used in normal amounts on both 
sides. 

The above phenomena were duplicated by the intravenous injection of 
oxytocin. Large doses of oxytocin prevented the i>assage of fat into the 
gland even when the gland was distended with milk. The data indicate 
that the inhibiting effect of milking upon the use of fat by the gland is due 
to oxytocin or an oxytocic like principle. The normal passage of blood fat 
into the secretory cells of the lactating gland and to a lesser extent of calcium 
and phosphorus is associated with the distention of the alveoli and the secre¬ 
tory cells with milk. 

When blood volume changes in the mammary gland were not encountered 
during the drawing of the blood samples the respiratory quotient was usually 
in excess of unity. Calculations of the comparative calcium and fat losses 
to the gland continue to show that the quantity of blood fat used by the 
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gland is siifficiejit to account for the milk fat and indicate that very little 
fat is derived from other sources. In fifty-one exi)eriirients in which no 
blood volume changes oc(*urred in the gland the average fat artei’iovenoiis 
difference was 9.0 milligram j)er cent. This difference was (*onfined to either 
neutral fat and/or cholesterol fractions. 

P12. Some Factors Influencing the Completeness of Milking. Kenneth ‘ 
Miller and W. E. Petersen, ITjiiversity of Minnesota. 

The effects of the following factors upon the completeness of milking 
were studied: 

1. Lengthening the interval between milking and stri|)])ing. 

2. Manipulating the udder .some time before milking. 

3. Lengthening the time involved in milking. 

In a study of the effecd of the interval between milking and stripping, 
comparison was made of the milk and fat production of cows stripped imme¬ 
diately after removal of tlie milking machine and when an interval of 15 
minutes was allowed. 

The mammary gland was stimulated to ^Met down’^ milk by washing the 
gland 20 minutes before, strijiping 15 minutes before, and handling with 
bare hands 10 minutes before milking. While tliere was a variation in the 
response by individual cows, fat production was decreased more than milk 
production during periods of manit>ulation. Twelve out of 19 cows de- 
ereasefl fat jiroduction significantly; 5 declined over 10 ])er cent and 4 more 
than 20 per cent. In milk production, 14 out of the 19 ileclined ; 7 more than 
5 ]>er cent, 4 more than 10 per cent, and 2 more than 20 ])er (*ent. The varia¬ 
tion in both milk and fat production from milking to milking was much 
greater when the glands were manipulated some time before milking. 

To study the effect of the length of time involved in milking in 13 trials, 
each quarter was milked out separately, requiring about 25 minutes for 
the milking process. After the last quarter was milked, the milk remaining 
in the gland was removed following the injection of petocin. The amount 
secured before and after jiitocin injection formed a basis for calculating 
the completeness of milking of each quarter. Results showed a decrease 
in the per cent of the total milk in the quarter in the order of milking. The 
last quarter milked produced only 75.5 per cent of the milk and 57.9 per 
cent of the fat produced by the quarter milked first. 

P13. The Effect of Dinitrophenol Administration on Milk and Milk Fat. 

G. C. Graf, L. M. Ludwick and W. E. Petersen, University of 
Minnesota. 

Dinitrophenol was administered subcutaneously and orally in toxic and 
non-toxic doses to cows. The toxic doses were continued over a period of 
two days. The non-toxic doses injected subcutaneously were carried over 
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a period of five days, and oral administration covered a period of twenty- 
five days. The non-toxic doses were limited to amounts that would not 
affect the heart or respiration rates. 

With the subcutaneous administration of toxic doses of dinitrophenol, 
the respiration rate was increased 41 per cent and the pulse rate 55 per cent. 
A marked decrease in both amounts of milk and butterfat with a marked 
increase in butterfat percentage resulted. The butterfat composition was 
altered. The saponification number dropped from 232.2 to 220.2, the iodine 
number increased from 34.7 to 37.7, and the Reichert-Meisl number in¬ 
creased from 24.4 to 27.4. The milk became yellow from dinitrophenol. 
Lactose decreased 38.1 per cent; CO 2 increased more than 400 per cent; 
total nitrogen was unaffected, but casein nitrogen decreased with a corre¬ 
sponding increase in non-protein nitrogen. The increase in CO 2 was due 
to sodium bicarbonate. 

In non-toxic doses dinitrophenol did not affect the amount of milk, but 
the total amount and per cent of fat was significantly increased. The com¬ 
position of the fat was but slightly altered in the direction that wrs noted 
when toxic doses were administered. Other constituents of the milk 
remained unaltered, 

P14. The pH of the Bovine Mammary Gland. Philip L. Kelly, Arkan¬ 
sas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Studies are in progress in which thirteen bovine mammary glands have 
been analyzed for pH. Tissues of six have been studied by means of colori¬ 
metric indicators while the remaining seven were studied by means of a 
potentiometer as well as indicators'in some instance.^. 

Studies with colorimetric indicators indicated that the various types of 
cells present may normally contain a different pH with the connective tissue 
cells at about 7.0 and the secretory cells ranging from approximately 5.0 to 
7.0. Studies wdth the potentiometer on slices of tissue indicated a pH range 
from 5.78 to 6.89 for tissue taken from alveolar portions of the gland. The 
secretory tissues with readings closer to neutrality were non-lactating 
glands. 

PIS. The Hormone Control of Mammary Duct Growth.* A, A. Lewis, 
Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station. 

As a result of work in this laboratory the theory was advanced in 1938 
that a previonsly unrecognized pituitary factor, called mammogen, was the 
direct agent of manmiary growth stimulation. Prom earlier observations it 
appeared probable that two fractions were present in the mammogen com¬ 
plex. The duct growth factor (mammogen-I) was believed to be stimulated 

* Contribution from the Department of Dairy Husbandry, Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Journal Series No. 622. 
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by estrof^en alone. The lobule-alveolar growth factor (maminogen-TI) was 
thought to be .stimulated by progestin and estrogen during pregnancy. 

A study was made of 545 cattle pituitaries to determine the niammogen-I 
content during growth, ])regiiancy and lactation. The highest content of 
this hormone was found in young growing heifers during tJie first estrous 
cycles when the mammary duct system is actively developing. The content 
of mammogen-I found in the pituitaries of pregnant cows was well corre-' 
lated wdth mammary gland development during that period reaching a peak 
at about mid-pregnaiicy Mhen the growth of the mammary elements is prob¬ 
ably most rapid. That lactating cow.s had more mammogen-I than did dry 
cows may indicate tiiat the hormone is required to aid in maintaining the 
functioning gland. The tlieory that the content of mammogen I in the 
pituitary is correlated with the estrous cycle was further substantiated in 
that cows with (rorpora lutea in the ovaries had considerably more hormone 
than cows with follicles alone. h\irthermore, male rabbits given estrogen 
had twice the pituitary content of mammogen-1 as did normally pregnant 
does. 

It is generally recognized that dairy cows have larger udders and mam¬ 
mary glands than beef cow.s such as Angus and Hereford. That the.se dif¬ 
ferences in size and development are due to genetic factors has long been 
appreciated but the ])hysiological mechanism by wliich these inheri^'^^d 
differences are expressed has been unknown. Tliis study has shown for the 
first time that dairy cows exceed beef cows in tlu* rate of secretion of the 
mamrnogenic duct growth factor by the pituitary. 

Extracts of anterior pituitary containing mammogen-I were shown to 
develop complete mammary duct systems in male and spayed female mice, 
rabbits and rats. A large series of hypophysectomized female rats given 
mammogen-I responded with active x>roliferation of mammary ducts. Cas¬ 
trate male guinea pigs, whi(di respond to estrogen administration with com¬ 
plete mammary development, showed only duet growth response to mam¬ 
mogen-I extract. Evidently estrogen m thi.s species causes secretion of both 
mamrnogenic factors in the pituitary resulting in both duct and lobule- 
alveolar development whereas direct administration of mammogen-I causes 
only duct development. 

The assay technique for mammary duct growth using the male mouse is 
as applicable to synthetic mammary growth chemicals as to pituitary tissue 
and extracts. Assay of several of these pure chemicals showed tluit estra¬ 
diol benzoate and stilbestrol were 100 to 240 times as active per unit w^eight 
as estrone. Estriol, anol and triphenyl ethylene were about equal iu potency 
at 1/30 to 1/35 the activity of estrone. All previous (‘omparisons between 
estrogenic chemicals have been on the basis of genital resiionse; vaginal, 
ovarian or uterine. Such assays were found not to give a reliable estimate 
of mammary growth potency. 
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P16* The Mammogenic Lobule-Alveolar Factor of the Anterior Pitui- 
tary**** John P. Mixner, Missouri Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Recent studies conducted in these laboratories on the physiology of 
mammary gland growth have made it necessary to postulate the presence of 
a second mammogenic liorinone which is secreted by the anterior pituitary 
(AP) and which is directly responsible for the growth of the lobule-alveolar 
(milk secreting) system of the mammary gland. 

White virgin female mice weighing between 10 and 20 grams were used 
as experimental animals in this study. Such animals have a well developed 
duct system of the mammary gland, but the lobule-aveolar system which de¬ 
velops only under the influence of pregnancy or pseudo-pregnancy is absent. 
These animals are ovariectoinized and an abdominal mammary gland is 
taken at the same time as a check on the state of development present in the 
glands. 

Injections of fresh pituitary material obtained from pregnant cattle 
into these mice (iaiised the proliferation of the lobiile-alvcolar system of 
their mammar}^ glands to the condition comparable to four to eight days of 
pseudo-pregnancy or pregnancy. Such pituitary material has considerable 
mammogenic duct growth potency as assa^nni on male mice by the method 
developed in this laboratory. 

An extract of cattle pituitaries has been prepared by extracting the ma¬ 
terial with warm alcohol and ether. The alcohol and ether is evaporated 
and a lipid-like material is left. Twenty-five hundredths of a milligram of 
this material will cause definite duct stimulation in the male mouse which 
normally has only mammary gland rudiments. This same extract when 
injected into ovariectomized virgin female mice in amouiits ranging from 
0.25 mg. to 40 mg, and for injection periods varw’ing from six days to thirty 
days failed to cause lobule-alveolar stimulation. 

A protein-like fraction of the pituitary gland secured by acetone, drying 
the fresh pituitary caused lobule-alveolar development in these castrate 
female mice in amounts comparable on a dry basis to the amount of fresh 
pituitary material required to secure similar development. 

It appears then that there are two mammogenic factors of the AP which 
control mammary gland growth and that a chemical separation of these 
factors has been effected by the methods of extraction and fractionization 
used. 

As a result of the various experiments it was de(;ided that the female 
mouse w^as a suitable assay animal. A mammogenic lobule-alveolar mouse 
unit is tentatively defined as the amount of material required per mouse, 
injected over a period of six days, to secure definite lobule-aveolar develop- 

* Contribution from the Dept, of Dairy Husbandry, Missouri Agricultural Experb 
mcoit Station, Journal Series No. 624. 
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ment in 50 ±: 10 per cent of 10 or more castrate, nulliparoiis, female mice 
weighing: between 15 and 20 frrams. 

Preliminary assays on lots of pregnant and non-pre<?nant cattle pitui- 
taries have been determined. One hundred and twenty-five millijrrams of 
prejrnant cattle pituitary has given a mouse unit, while six hundred milli¬ 
grams of non-pregant pituitary failed to give a response. This agrees well 
M’ith results predicted on the basis of the pliysiology involved. 

P17. The Effect of Nembutal Anesthesia on the Rate of Milk Secretion, 
the Resipratory Quotient, and Uptake of Milk Precursors by the 
Lactating Mammary Gland.* E. P. Keineke, Missouri Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. 

The recent reports of Petersen and Shaw seriously question the validity 
of results obtained in milk secretion studies by comparison of arterial and 
mammary venous blood sanijiles drawn from normal intact animals, and 
re(H)mjnend as a more exact procedure the use of mammary gland perfusions. 
While this techni(iue app(*ars very attractive from the standpoint of elimi¬ 
nating some of the variables encountered in an intact animal, it is open to 
the objection that the storage depots of the body are eliminated from the 
system, and tlierefore, the blood can hardly be considered as representative 
of normal arterial blood after it has traversed the mammary gland one or 
more times. Furthermore, it is not known whether the endocrine factors 
tJiat are undoubtedly coiicerjied in lactation will function in such a system. 
It would appear that until more information is obtained on this question the 
respiratory quotient of a perfused udder is of doubtful significance so far 
as normal lactation is concerned. 

A simple method of eliminating excitement or other psychic factors that 
might tend to upset the normal level of blood constituents during sampling 
of the intact animal is to com})letcly ane.sthetizc the animal with nembutal. 
Contrary to Avhat might he expected, totally anestlietized goats continue to 
secrete milk of normal eoin])osition, at au uiidiminished rate. Uptake by the 
mammary gland of the known precursors of milk proceeds at the usual rate, 
and the respiratory quotient is quite constant. 

Ill a series of arterial and venous samples drawn simultaneously from 
lactating goats under nembutal anesthesia the average respiratory quotient 
was 1.09, mean deviation 0.0596. Samples drawn after both the artery and 
vein had been anesthetized locally with apothesine yielded a mean respira¬ 
tory quotient of 1.15, mean deviation 0.152. 

Normally lactating goats, sampled without anesthesia gave a mean respi¬ 
ratory quotient for the mammary gland of 1.17, mean deviation 0.1895. 

* Contribution from the Pepartmont of Dairy Husbandry, Missouri Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Journal Series, No. 621. 
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While the average respiratory quotients as determined by the three pro¬ 
cedures were nearly identical, the technique of sampling under nembutal 
anesthesia eliminates much of the variability encountered with other pro¬ 
cedures. These results are in agreement with previous reports from this 
laboratory that the respiratory quotient of the mammary gland of the lac- 
tating goat is above unity, indicating synthesis of a portion of the milk fat 
from carbohydrate. Comparisons of the ratio of the uptake of glucose plus 
lactic acid to fat with the ratio of lactose to fat in the milk show that under 
the conditions of these experiments the fat taken up from the blood is insuffi¬ 
cient to account for the milk fat. 

Analyses of the carbohydrate portion of tlie plasma proteins indicate that 
carbohydrate is taken up by the lactatiiig mammary gland in significant 
amounts as a portion of a glycoprotein complex, wliile arterial and venous 
samples drawn from dry goats show no significant uptake of this complex. 
This **glycoprotein sugar” if metabolized in the mammary gland could serve 
as an additional source of carbohydrate eitlier for lactose formation or the 
synthesis of milk fat. 

P18. A Modification of the Allen Blood Fat Procedure. J. C. Shaw, 
University of Connecticut. 

To increase the accuracy of the method the fat tube is completely im¬ 
mersed in water in a constant temjierature bath and the reading of the fat 
column is made through a glass window. The reading is made by means of 
a reading microscope mounted on a cathetometer with a vernier scale gradu¬ 
ated to *0.1 millimeter. This apparatus is also used in the calibration of the 
capillary tube. A longer and more slender fat tube with a straight filling 
neck facilitates the addition and mixing of the reagents. The digestion is 
carried out at 87.5® C. in a constant temperature vater bath and the tubes 
are centrifuged in a heated centrifuge. 

P19. A Study of Some Methods for the Prediction of Butterfat Per¬ 
centage in Herds of Ayrshire Cattle. G. A. Bowling and D. N. 
Putnam, West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station. 

This study was undertaken in an effort to determine the transmitting 
ability of bulls for butterfat tests by an analysis of their pedigrees. 

The study included sixty-six Ayrshire sires with five or more tested 
daughters out of tested dams. A daughter-dam comparison was made for 
each sire, using only first calf herd tested lactation records not exceeding 305 
days in length. No conversion factors either for age or frequency of milk¬ 
ing were used. 

A three generation pedigree was tabulated for each sire studied, listing 
the tests of each of the three nearest dams (if tested) and the average tests 
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of all of the tested progeny of each of the three sires and the three dams in 
the pedigree. 

The following plans were used to determine the ‘'Transmitting Ability^’ 
of a sire. 

Plan A: Average the tests of tlie daughters of the sire; the tests of the 
(laughters of the dam, and average the results. 

Plan B: Average the tests of the daughters of each of the three nearest 
sires; the tests of the daughters of eacdi of tlie three nearest 
dams, and average the results. 

Plan C: Average the tests of the daughters of each of tlie three nearest 
sires; the tests of each of the three nearest dams, and aver¬ 
age the results. 

Plan D; Average the tests of the daughters of each of the three nearest 
sires, and average the results. The females of the pedigree 
are not considered. 

Plan E: Average the test of the three nearest dams. Tlie males of the 
pedigree are not considered. 

Plan F: Average the average tests of the daughters of the sire with the 
test of the dam. 

Plan G: Average the tests of the daughters of the sire; the tests of the 
daughters of the maternal grandsire, and average the results. 

In each case the “Predicted Average Test“ of the daughters of a bull is 
found by av(*ragijig the “Transmitting Ability“ with the average test of the 
cows to which the bull is to be mated. 

The results of the study seem to warrant the following conclusions: 

1. Although there is no significant difTereiice in the results obtained by 
the use of any of the plans, excepting Plan E, the plans A, F, B, D, C, G, E 
have the following respective correlation coefficients: .6621, .5748, .5554, 
.5509, .542^3, .5253, and .4435. 

2. The plan involving the average tests of the three nearest dams in a 
pedigree is the least accurate of the plans studied in measuring the trans¬ 
mitting ability of a bull. 

3. When predicting the transmitting ability of a bull it is most desirable 
to use the tests of the progeny of the animals involved. 

The authors wish to acknowledge the cooperation of the Ayrshire Breed¬ 
ers^ Association in supplying the data for this study. 

P20, The Use of Cellular Antigens in the Blood of Cattle for Determin¬ 
ing Parentage. L. C. Ferguson and M. R. Irwin, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Numerous antigenic substances have been identified in the red blood cells 
of cattle by means of antisera prepared by immunizing cows against the 
blood of other cows. The results of a genetic analysis of each of the nine- 
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teen antigens studied indicate that the cells of an animal contain a particu¬ 
lar antigen only if one or both parents likewise possess it. Furthermore, 
each of the cellular antigens seems to behave as a unit in inheritance, i.e., 
each is presumably controlled by a single gene. Nineteen of these substances 
have been identified and designated as A, B, C, etc. Prom the genetic evi¬ 
dence available for nine of these, each seemingly represents one member of 
each of nine pairs of contrasting characters (or of multiple allelic series). 
‘Whether the contrasting character or characters of any one or all of these 
are recessive in nature or are completely expressed in the heterozygote is 
unknown at present. Although no evidence exists for the interaction of 
genes in producing these cellular substances, the possibility cannot be ruled 
out. 

On the basic assumx>tion that these antigenic substances are gene-deter¬ 
mined, they may be used for the exclusion of parentage. For example, the 
cells of an animal do not contain antigen ‘‘A” if neither parent carries it, 
so if “A” is present in the blood of an alleged offspring from such a mating, 
there is evidence of confusion in the records. 

In the practical application of this method to “field’’ cases, a blood sam¬ 
ple is required from all of the animals involved, i.c., sire, dam, and offspring. 
By means of exclusion it is possible, in most cases, to determine the parentage 
of animals, (1) w^hen tw'o or more calves are mixed before being properly 
identified with their respective dams; (2) w^hen the sire of a calf is luiknowii 
because the dam was served by two or more bulls; and (3) when the validity 
of the registration of a particular animal is questioned. 

P21. Effects of Inbreeding in Dairy Cattle (Progress Report). G. E. 

Dickerson, Wisconsin Agricultural Experiment Station. 

In order to determine the possibilities which lie in the development and 
utilization of distinct superior lines of dairy cattle, relatively uniform in 
transmitting ability, we need to know: (1) what the average effect of in- 
breeding is on growth, conformation, reproduction, and production, (2) how 
much variability there is betw^een different sires or foundation stocks in 
ability to withstand inbreeding, and (3) what the effects of heterozygosis are 
in crosses between lines and what influence the level of homozygosity of the 
lines crossed has on these heterosis effects. This information is particularly 
necessary for animals whose average transmitting ability is distinctly su¬ 
perior in outbred matings, and, once, obtained, w^ould permit a more dei)end- 
able evaluation of the breeding methods available for dairy cattle improve¬ 
ment than is now possible. 

Data on growth, confonnation, reproduction and production have been 
systematically obtained over a three-year period from three large Holstein 
herds in which comparisons betw^een inbred and outbred progeny by the 
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same sire are available. The amount of inbreedinj? varies from sire-daughter 
matings with some sires to half or three-quarter sister matings with others. 
Enough data are now available on birth weight (71 inbred and 100 outbred 
calves*) and measurements at 6 months of age (58 inbred and 73 outbred 
calves*) to make a preliminary analysis of the effects of inbreeding among 
the progeny of eight sires. 

Calves averaging sixteen per cent inbred (equivalent to about three gen,- 
erations of lialf-brother sister mating, or two-thirds as much as one genera¬ 
tion of sire-daughter mating) averaged nearly ten per cent lighter at birth 
than non-inbred calves by the same sires, after correction for weight differ¬ 
ences due to sex and age of dam. This decline in birth weight held for both 
sexes and for six of the eight sires. Differences in the inherent size of the 
dams of the inbred and the outbred calves may explain the heavier inbred 
calves for two sires. These results show that birth weight is determined to 
an important degree by the calf’s own size inheritance, since the dams of tlie 
inbred calves were not inbred animals themselves. Tentatively, it appears 
that tile .size difference in favor of the outbreds becomes proportionately 
smaller ratlier than larger with growth up to b mouths of age. 

P22. Results of Twenty Years Work on Proving Bulls at the Huntley, 
Montana, Field Station. R. R. Graves, eT. R. Dawson and D. V. 
Kopland, Bureau of Dairy Industry, IT. S. De})ar(ment of Agri¬ 
culture. 

About twenty years ago a dairy cattle breeding experiment was started 
at the Huntley, Montana, Field Station of the Bureau to determine if higli 
levels of production could be fixed and maintained in a dairy herd by the 
continuous use, for successive generations, of sires that had ])roved their 
ability to transmit the factors for high levels of milk and butterfat produc¬ 
tion. At the iiresent time the 7th succe.ssive proved sire is in use. The 
daughters of these proved sires have been tested for jiroduction uinler uni¬ 
form conditions, and the sons have been loaned to dairymen in the vicinity 
of the Huntley Station wdio are members of dairy herd-improvement associ¬ 
ations. Since this work started a total of 126 bulls have been loaned. They 
have sired 3,058 females. Seventy-three of these bulls now have three or 
more daughter-dam pairs with records. The 924 daughters of these 73 sires 
produced an average of 11,178 imunds of milk, 3.65 per cent butterfat and 
403 i)Ounds of butterfat, calculated to a mat\ire equivalent ba.sis. The 924 
respective dams had an average production of 10,226 pounds of milk, 3.56 
per cent butterfat and 364 pounds of butterfat, an increase of 9 and 11 per 
cent. The daughters of 15 of the 73 sires failed to exceed their dams in milk 
production, and the daughters of 12 of the 73 sires failed to excel their dams 
in butterfat production. 

* As of March, 1940. 
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P23. Average Useful Life-Span, and Causes of Losses of Dairy Bulla. 

R. B. Becker and P. T. Dix Arnold, Florida Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. 

Data have been accumulated with the cooperation of breeders, breed 
secretaries, and many of the Colleges of Agriculture of the United States 
and Canada, concerning the useful life-span of bulls, the owners of which 
valued them sufficiently that their natural lifetime was completed. Bulls 
culled because of unsatisfactory progeny, to avoid inbreeding in small herds, 
or because of having access to a more desirable bull, were not included in 
any of the tabulations. 

The average useful life-span of good proved bulls of four dairy breeds, 
born prior to 1925, were: for 99 Ayrsbires, 11.19 ± 2.75 years; 172 Guern¬ 
seys, 10.45 ±: 2.58 years; 277 Holsteins, 10.77 ±: 2.66 years, and for 197 
Jerseys, 11.07 ± 2.56 years. 

Causes of losses among 1,097 bulls of the same four breeds, based on 126 
Ayrshires, 302 Guernseys, 399 Holsteins, and 270 Jersey bulls of all ages, 
were: sterilit 3 % 27.6 per cent; died of undiagnosed (jauses, 23.3 per cent; old 
age, 10.3 per cent; accidents, injuries and broken bones, 6.8 per cent; wdre, 
nails, and other foreign bodies, 5.4 per cent; lameness, rheumatism, bad 
stifles and feet, 4.4 per cent. The total los,ses from infectious di.sease8 
amounted to 12.8 per cent, of which pneumonia and hiinp 3 ' jaw (actinimy- 
cosis) accounted for 2.1 per cent each; tuberculosis, 1.8 per cent; Bang’s 
disease reactors, 1.3 per cent; tumors and abcesses, 1.0 per cent. 

Life expectancy tables are being calculated. Further records wdll be 
accumulated for use in this study over the next five years. 

P24. The Inheritance of the Solids-Not-Fat Percentage in Dairy Cattle. 

H. C, Moore and K, S. Morrow, New Hampshire Experiment 
Station. 

Studies at this station carried on for the la.st four yeavti on the abnormal 
yelatioiiship (ratio) of fat to solids-not-fat in milk indicate that the cause of 
variations in solids-not-fat of mixed herd milk from month to month is due 
largely to the make-up of the milking herd. 

The influence of the factor of inheritance upon the solids-not-fat per¬ 
centage in milk from individual cows was studied, using the method em¬ 
ployed by the United States Department of Agriculture in proving bulls for 
milk and butterfat production. Using only purebred animals, dam and 
daughter comparisons on the progeny of three Holstein and two Jersey bulls 
have been completed. 

The results tend to indicate tliat the three factors, milk production, per¬ 
centage of butterfat, and percentage of solids-not-fat may be inherited sepa- 
ratel}^ A given sire may not affect at all or may decrease or increase 
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percentage of soiids-not-fat, irrespective of changes in percentage of butter- 
fat or total milk production. 

One sire increased the solids-not-fat content 0.16 per cent, although show¬ 
ing a decrease in butterfat percentage of 0.21 per cent, with no significant 
change in milk production. Another sire, used in the same herd, increased 
the solids-not-fat and butterfat percentage 0.28 per cent and 0.24 per cent 
respectively, with an accomjianying increase in milk production of 242 
pounds. A third sire, used in a different herd, lowered the solids-not-fat 
content 0.11 ])er cent and increased butterfat percentage 0.06 per cent, and 
milk yield 428 pounds. 

Of the other tvo sires, one increased milk production 938 pounds and 
decreased the fat percentage 0.18 per cent without a significant change in 
solids-not-fat jiercentage. The other decreased milk production 1118 pounds 
and at the same time increased both the fat and the solids-not-fat percentage 
at about the normal relationship of these constituents in milk. 

An interesting comparison was available wherein a group of eight 
daughters of sire 13 out of paternal sisters (daugliters of sire I) all showed 
an increase in percentage of both solids-not-fat and butterfat. Proportion¬ 
ally, the increase in ])ereentage of solids-not-fat exceeded the expected value 
in relation to the increase in percentage of butterfat. 

P25. Some Factors Affecting Breeding Efficiency in Dairy Cattle. K. E. 

Eun, d. W. AVilbur and J. H. Hilton, Purdue University. 

A study of the breeding efficiency in the Purdue University dairy herd 
for the twenty-year period (1920-40) revealed {considerable seasonal vari¬ 
ation. The month of May with 74.3 per cent liad the highest average effi¬ 
ciency and tlie month of August with 58.2 per cent the lowest average 
efficiency for the year. The twenty-year study included 1,440 services re¬ 
sulting in 922 conceptions. No services were included unless they resulted 
in calving wdiile tlie animals were still in the Purdue herd. 

The data also show that 72.1 per cent of all conceptions resulted from a 
single service, with 18.7 per cent from the second service, 6.3 per cent from 
the third service, 2.3 per (»ent from the fourth service and 0.65 per cent from 
over four services. 

There was considerable variation in breeding efficiency between sires 
used in the herd during the period covered in this study. One and two-year- 
old bulls had the highest breeding efficiency but showed a gradual decline 
with age thereafter. 

An analysis of the prominent cow families in the herd indicated that 
some families have a higher breeding efficiency than others. This may be an 
inherited characteristic. 
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P26. Barl3r Recognition of the Freemartin Condition in Heifers Twin- 
Born with Bulls. W. W. SwETT, C. A. Matthews and H. R. 
Graves, Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. 

According to definition a freemartin is a sexually imperfect female calf 
twin-born with a male. Occasionally a heifer born co-twin with a bull is 
normal. Because of the uncertainty, many breeders follow the practice of 
destroying all such animals soon after birth. Some breeders, however, are 
willing to spend the time and expense necessary to raise them to breeding 
age in the hope that they will be sexually normal. 

A study has been made of the conformation, anatomy and udder charac¬ 
teristics of 17 heifers that were born co-twin with bull calves. F'ifteen of 
them proved to be freemartins. The other two apparently were normal 
although their normalcy could not be established with certainty because of 
the fact that they were slaughtered before they reached the age of sexual 
maturity. 

A number of physical characteristics were found to be associated with the 
freemartin condition. These characteristics should be useful in determining 
at an early age whether or not any individual female born co-twin with a 
bull calf is likely to be capable of reproduction. Pour characteristic's which 
occurred with high frequency in freemartins were: (1) A retarded develop¬ 
ment of the mammary gland tissue, (2) an atypical form of the mammary 
gland tissue, (3) the occurrence of a fold of skin, sometimes containing a 
cord, extending along tiie median plane of the body a part or all of the Avay 
from the vulva to the navel, which is referred to as a “rudimentary penis, 
and (4) an enlarged clitoris. In some of the freemartin.s all of the described 
characteristics were found. In others only one or two were detected. One 
or more occurred in every one of the 15 cases that proved on autopsy to be 
sexually deficient, but none w'as found in the 2 cases that were found to have 
normally developed internal genitals at the time of death. 

The chances are slight that the heifer twin-born with a bull calf will be 
sexually normal. In some cases positive determination probably cannot be 
made until the age of sexual maturity. If one or more of the abnormalities 
described are present it probably will be good economy to dispose of the 
animal. 

P27. Some Factors Relating to Bloat in Cattle. Dwight Espe and C. Y. 
Cannon, Iowa State College, 

There is little difference in the rate of gas formation between finely cut 
fresh alfalfa and bluegrass, when placed in rumen fluid and held at C. 
Amounts of salt, soda, hydrated lime or combinations of the three which the 
cow will tolerate in her drinking w^ater increase rather than suppress gas 
formation. Frosting of alfalfa or bluegrass does not materially change the 
rate of gas formation. 
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P28. Extreme Rarity of Cancerous Growths in the Cow’s Udder. W. W. 

SwETT, C. A. Matthews and R. R. Graves, Bureau of Dairy In¬ 
dustry, TJ. S. Dept, of Aj^rieulture. 

A stvuly of the anatomy of the. udders of more than 400 cows, heifers and 
freeniartins over a period of several years has broujrht to li»tht lesions of 
various types. In addition to sizeable abscesses, clefts, and the development 
of fibrous and scar tissue that usually f(»llowed infecdioii or injury, small 
abscesses, c.ysts and deposits of various kinds have been found that were not 
anticfipated and for which no j)lausible explanation can be found in the 
recorded history of the <*ow. 

It is particularly noteworttiy that, in the hundreds of udders examined 
no frrowths or tissue cdianj^es that apjieared to be of a cancerous nature have 
been found, despite the fact that 31 per cent of the 313 cows of lactatiiifr age 
were over 8 years of age and presumably had reached that period of the life 
cycle in which mammary cancer may he exi)ected to make its appearance in 
su S(?ept ib 1 e species. 

TJiese observations are supported by results re]>orte(l by a number of 
investigators who have concluded that cancer is virtually non-existent in the 
bovine mammary gland. In fact, as a result of reviewing the laboratory 
findings in <*onnection witli tumors observed in connection witli the meat 
ins|)ection a(*tivities of the Bureau of Animal Industry involving the 
slaughter of many millions of cattle over a period of years, the conclusion 
was rea<ihed that cancerous growtlis in the bovine mammary gland are very 
rare, and that those that were found apparently had originated from carci¬ 
noma of the skin and invaded tlie udder from that source. 

In the light of recent studies with mice whicli show that the breast cancer 
iinddence may be in(*reased in the young of a low cancer strain if they are 
allowed to nurse females of a high cancer strain, or vice ver.sa, it is gratify¬ 
ing to know that the cow’s udder—the .source of one of the most important 
foods used for Iinrnan c(uisumptiop—is practically free from cancerous 
growtlis. 

P29. Heavy Corn Feeding as a Contributory Factor to the Development 
of Mastitis. Earl N. Moore and H. 0. Henderson. West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

In recent years considerable thought has been given to (*ertain contribu¬ 
tory factors which might predispose animals to mastitis. The quantity and 
quality of the ration has been mentioned as a contributory factor. 

With this tliought in mind a study of the effect of heavy corn feeding as 
a contributory factor to the development of mastitis has been made. A con¬ 
centrate ration composed of corn, corn gluten feed and necessary minerals 
was fed to 14 experimental animals. A control group of 13 cows was fed the 
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regular herd ration. The digestible crude protein, and total digestible nutri¬ 
ents was approximately the same in both rations. Alfalfa hay, corn silage 
with pasture in season, constituted the roughage. 

The two groups of animals were divided as evenly as possible taking into 
consideration the age, number of lactations, and previous history of mastitis. 
Likewise the production level 'was practically the same between groups, 
which averaged over 11,000 pounds of milk. Half of the animals were 
observed for one lactation and the others completed approximately two 
lactations. 

To detect the presence of mastitis the following tests were conducted at 
intervals of 14 days : (1) Physical examination, (2) Strip cup, (3) Brom 
thymol blue, (4) Chlorine determination, (5) Hotis test, (6) Leucocyte 
count, (7) Microscopic examination and (8) Blood agar plates. 

An analysis of the results failed to show any appreciable difference in the 
incidence or severity of mastitis of the two groups. The different test 
methods used showed fairly good agreement. 

P30. Short-Wave Diathermy Treatment of Bovine Mastitis.* C. \V. 

McIntyre,! A. C. Raosdale. and E. R. Garrison, Missouri Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Short-wave diathermy applications of one hour daily were applied to the 
udders of cows secreting abnormal milk or with abnormal udder conditions 
in three purebred dairy herds and of one and one-half hours duration in a 
fourth herd. The diatherm used had an input power of 275 watts with a 6- 
meter wave-length and a frequency of 50 megacycles per second. Bach cow 
in the first three herds was treated dkily, so far as possible, until a negative 
test was obtained for all quarters of the udder, or until the termination of the 
experimental period here reported. In the fourth herd treatments were 
made for five consecutive days each week and samples of the milk for testing 
taken on the seventh day. 

Positive quarters were determined by the Hotis test, supplemented by the 
plate count for number of bacteria, a microscopic examination of the incu¬ 
bated milk to determine the type of bacteria, body cell count, chloride test, 
strip cup or physical examination of the udder. Hotis tests were made on 
the milk from each of the quarters of the udders of all cows at frequent 
intervals. Samples showing no color change of any kind were classified as 
negative. All others were classed as positive or suspicious. Suspicious sam¬ 
ples were then examined microscopically. 

Ninety-two cow’s were treated with short-wave diathermy. Thirty-eight 
of these had been infected for more than 6 months and 64 for less than 6 

* Paper No. 620 in the Missouri Agricultural Experiment Station Journal Series. 

t Superintendent of the Hatch Dairy Experiment Station, University of Missouri 
and Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
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nionths. According to the Hotis test the 38 cows infected longer than 
6 months were positive in 101 quarters. Seven or 18.4 per cent of the cows 
became negative in all quarters after an average of 76 treatments for the 
group. However, the total number of positive quarters at the begirniing 
of treatments was 101 as com})ared with 94 at the end of treatments, a de¬ 
crease of only 7.0 per cent. 

The 54 recently infected cows were positive in 81 quarters. Twenty or 
46.5 per cent of the 43 (‘ows positive in one or more quarters became negative 
in all quarters after an average of 41 treatments for the group. The total 
number of positive quarters at the end of treatmctnt was 41, a decrease of 
50.0 per cent. 

Combining all herds and groups the 92 cow's showed a reduction in the 
number of quarters positive to tlie Hotis test of from 182 to 135 or 25.8 per 
cent during the period covered by diathermy treatment. Shortly after the 
end of the treatments, however, the number of positive quarters increased 
to 174 or partially exactly the same number at the beginning of the experi¬ 
ment. Milk produced by all ex(‘ept a few cows was normal in physical condi¬ 
tion and appearance at the time of the last treatments, although a number of 
additional cows again showed abnormal milk on subsecpient tests. 

The types of bacteria, plate count, body cell count, and per cent chlorides 
were determined on 35 of the 38 cows infected more than 6 months and 48 
of the 54 cows infected less than 6 months. The first tests were made July 
5 to 12, 1939, and the second tests September 8 to 14, 1939, but are not avail¬ 
able for the dates of the first and last Hotis tests. 

The data presented indicates a very definite improvement in the physical 
condition, api)earance and flavor of the milk of cows when treated with 
diathermy under the conditions of this investigation. This is obviously of 
great economic importance to the dairymen. The data is equally definite in 
indicating onl,v temporary imiirovement, or simply an arrested condition, 
when results are measured by the Hotis test. There is Jio evidence of sig- 
jiificant change in types of bacteria, plate count, body cell count or per cent 
chlorides over a two-month interval during the period covered by the tests. 
Finally the experimental work reported must be coiisidered as preliminary 
and no final conclusions are drawn by the authors. 

P31. Purified Diet Studies with Calves, P. E. Johnson, J. K. Loosli and 
L, A. Maynard, Cornell University. 

The purified diet technique was used to study the growth requirements 
of dairy calves. The calves were started on the purified diets at two to ten 
days of age. A mixture of casein, lactalbumin, sugar, butter or lard, min¬ 
erals and water was fed as a substitute for milk. A dry feed composed of 
casein, starch, sugar, cottonseed oil, cellophane and minerals was kept before 
the calves after the first few days, and they were transferred to the dry feed 
completely after about three months. 
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The growth rates of the 15 calves studied were below normal in most 
cases in comparison with Ragsdale’s Standards. Poor food consumption 
associated with periodic digestive upsets seemed to be largely responsible for 
the slow growth. It was necessary to supply about 25 mg. of magnesium per 
kilo of body weight to prevent hypomagnesiemia, convulsions, paralysis and 
death. Diets devoid of thiamin or riboflavin gave as good growth as those 
containing yeast or liver supplements. No improvement in the rate of 
growth or general well being of the calves %vas noted when the * * grass juice 
factor” or vitamin C was added to the diet. 

P32. Changes in pH and in Bacterial Count of Milks Sham Fed to a 
Dairy Calf. George H. Wise, G. W. Anderson and J. C. Jones, 
South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 

In order to ascertain the extent to which the hydrogen-ion activity and 
the bacterial count of milks are altered in passing through the oral and 
esophageal cavities of the calf, pasteurized whole milk and unpasteurized 
separated milk were sham fed. As the calf consumed the milk from a nipple 
feeder, the liquid (milk mixed w'ith various secretory fluids) was collected 
through a conduit inserted into the distal end of the esophagus, the entrance 
being made progressively via a ruminal fistula, the rumen and the cardia. 

An unconsumed sample (control) and its corresponding sham fed sample 
were incubated at a temperature of 37° C. for 12 hours, during which time 
routine bacterial plate counts (on liver infusion agar) and pH determina¬ 
tions were made every two hours. In addition pH measurements were made 
on the sham fed whole milk at ten-minute intervals during the first hour. 

The control pasteurized whole milk during the twelve-hour period gradu¬ 
ally increased in bacterial count from 396 per cc. to 68,600,000 and decreased 
in pH from 6.61 to 6.32. The bacterial count of the corresponding consumed 
sample immediately after collection was 119,000 per cc., a considerable in¬ 
crease resulting from sham feeding. After collection, the number of bac¬ 
teria decreased to 22,050 per cc. during the first four hours but slowly in¬ 
creased during the next eight hours to 667,875 per cc., amount markedly less 
than in the control incubated the same length of time. As the bacterial 
count decreased, there was an increase in hydrogen-ion activity, the pH 
dropping to 5.50 by the conclusion of four hours, the rate of decrease being 
greatest during the first 30 minutes following feeding. The pH showed no 
perceptible change from the fourth to the tenth hour, but subsequently began 
decreasing again. 

In the control unpasteurized separated milk the bacterial count increased 
and the pH decreased throughout the entire period, the rate of change being 
somewhat greater than in the control sample of pasteurized whole milk. The 
alterations of the consumed separated milk, after the initial increase in bac¬ 
terial count resulting from sham feeding, were in the same order as, but of 
a greater magnitude than, in the control. 
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Rancidity accompanying the rapid decrease in pH of the sham fed whole 
milk suggested that lipolysis was involved. The indications are that the 
source of the enzymes is the saliva and/or other fluids in the mouth and 
esof)hagus. However, the evidence is not adequate to warrant a final con¬ 
clusion. 

Since the sham fed separated milk manifested no bacteriaciidal juoper- 
ties, some phase or product of the lipolytic reaction evidently was resi^onsible 
for the lethal effect of the sham fed wdiole milk medium. Increased hydro¬ 
gen-ion activity was probably a factor inhibiting multiplication but is not 
generally considered to be lethal. Lowering of surface tension bj' fatty acids 
lib(*rated in the reaction was })erhaps a factor preventing the growth of 
many bacteria. Since differential counts were not made, the relation of the 
change in bacterial quality to the change in total count cannot be assessed. 

P33. Studies With Barn Air-Cured Alfalfa Hay. C. E. Wvlie, S. A. 
Hinton and d. A. Sciialijsr, University of Tennessee and Tennes¬ 
see Valk\y Authority. 

Continuing studies of curing hay hi the barn and feeding value of air- 
cured hay, investigations were condmded during the summer of 1939 on 
automatic controls for curing equipment and curing hay to depths greater 
than 10 feet, which was previously considered a maximum depth. 

Tlie barn-curing system consists of air ducts, constructed of lumber on 
the floor of the hay mow. Partially dried hay from tlie field is stored as 
usual in the mow, over the air ducts. An electrically driven blower con¬ 
nected to tlie air ducts forces air through the hay and removes the moisture. 

The most promising method of automatic control for the curing eipiip- 
ment embodies the use of a humidistat and time switch. The humidistat is 
located outside the barn, and starts or stops the motor according to the rela¬ 
tive humidity of the air. The time switch will start or stop the motor for a 
short operating period at any time desired by the operator. This method 
required a minimum amount of attention and worked accurately and satis¬ 
factorily. 

Alfalfa hay was cured without heating or molding to a depth of 10 feet 
by using the floor ducts. Hay was also cured satisfactorily to a depth of 18 
feet by using flexible ducts placed on top of the first 10 feet of hay. Further 
investigations on curing hay to depths greater than 10 feet are planned for 
tlie summer of 1940. 

The average power requirement for curing haj s of 45 to 50 per cent mois¬ 
ture content to 20 per cent moisture content, using a 5-horse-power motor 
and a blower delivering 12,000 cubic feet of air per minute, is 43 k.w.h. per 
ton of dried hay. During each of the winters of 1937-38, 1938-39, and 
1939-40, ten yearling heifers from the University dairy herd were fed for 
150-day periods. These heifers were divided into two groups as equally as 
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possible, according to number, breed, age, weight, height, and heart girth. 
One group of heifers was fed all the air-cured hay that they would consume, 
while the other w^as fed field-cured hay ad libitum. Two pounds of grain 
and ten pounds of corn silage per animal per day were fed to both grouj>s. 
The heifers in both groups have made normal growth with no marked differ¬ 
ence in favor of either. 

On all analyses the protein content of the barn-dried has been much 
higher than the field-cured hay. Samples of the air-cured hay averaged 
16.78 per cent protein in 1938-39 and 17,88 per cent in 193{)-40. Samples 
of the field-cured hay have averaged 12.97 per cent protein in 1938-39 and 
13.09 per cent in 1939-40. 

The result of three years’ studies on curing hay in the barn and testing 
its feeding value have shown that a high quality of hay may be obtained by 
completing the curing in the barn after partially curing in the field. 

P34. Dried Grapefruit Pulp for Milk Production. P. T. Dix Arnold, 
R. B. Becker and W, M. Neal, Florida Agrieuhural Experiment 
Station. 

During 90-day double-reversible feeding periods in each of three consecu¬ 
tive years, dried grapefruit pulp was compared witli dried beet xnilp in 
balanced dairy rations. These were fed to 24 Jersey cows at a level to sup¬ 
ply 40 per cent of the T. D. N., replacing one-third of the hay and silage, and 
a part of the mixed concentrates. 

The production of 100 lbs. of milk (Jersey) required tlie consumption of 
106.8 lbs. corn silage, 34.7 lbs. No. 1 alfalfa hay, 42.5 lbs. of dried grapefruit 
pulp, 9.75 lbs. cottonseed meal (41 per cent) and 9.75 lbs. com feed meal. 
Likewise with 47.6 lbs. of dried beet pulp, the cows ate 110.1 lbs. corn silage, 
36.2 lbs. alfalfa hay, 9.85 lbs. cottonseed meal and 9.85 lbs. of corn feed meal, 
while producing 100 lbs. of milk. 

Neglecting changes in body Aveight, 42.5 lbs. of dried grapefruit jmlp 
were equivalent to 45.1 lbs, of dried beet pulp, as used in these trials. Milk 
yields obtained were slightly to the adA’^antage of the grapefruit pulp, and 
gains in body weight slightly in favor of dried beet pulp. 

It is concluded that dried grapefruit pulp is equal in feeding value to 
dried beet pulp, when fed as a carbohydrate concentrate in mixed dairy 
feeds. 

P35. The Value of the Qualitative Color Test in the Study of Ketosis. 

C. W. Duncan and C. P. Huffman, Michigan Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. 

The purpose of this experiment was to study the incidence of ketosis in 
dairy cattle and to correlate the intensity of the color obtained by the use of 
a qualitative color test with the actual amount of ketone bodies found in the 
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urine by the Van Slyke technique. Approximately 1,400 milking cows in 
state-owned herds were tested for the presence of ketone bodies in the urine. 
Forty-five per cent of the cows responded to the color test, whereas less than 
10 cows actually exhibited clinical symptoms of ketosis. 

In recording the results of the qualitative test the intensity of the per¬ 
manganate color was classified as folloAvs: 1 i, faint color; 2+ and 3 more 
pronounced color; and 4+. intense color. When the actual quantities of 
total ketone bodies were determined for each classification, it was found that 
the mean values indicated a general agreement with the above classification 
but when each range of values was taken into consideration, no definite 
correlation could be established. 

The acetone and acetoacetic acid fraction and the p-hydroxy-butyric acid 
fraction of the total ketone bodies were then determined quantitative!}'. 
The mean values found for the acetone and acetoacetic acid fraction show^ed 
more correlation with the color test than the total ketone bodies. The range 
of values for each color classification again showed so much over-lapping that 
it was concluded that the color test ordinarily used by the veterinarian is of 
doubtful value in estimating the amount of ketone bodies being excreted by 
the cow or in the severity of ketosis. This conclusion was further verified 
when it w*as found that appreciable quantities of ketone bodies, chiefly p-hy- 
droxy-butyric acid, were present in urine samples which gave negative color 
reactions. These results suggested the possibility that cow's may he excreting 
significant amounts of ketone bodies in the urine normally. 

The diurnal variations in the excretion of ketone bodies were determined 
for eight cows on metabolism trials and it w’as found that the excretion in¬ 
creased as rumen digestion progressed. The maximum amount of ketone 
bodies is excreted in the urine at approximately 5-6 hours after feeding. 
This observation is in agreement with rumen digestion studies in which it 
w'as found that the maximum acidity of the rumen occurs at the height of 
rumen activity. 

The qualitative color test, in the absence of visible clinical symptoms, is 
not a satisfactory indication of the degree of ketosis in dairy cattle because 
of the lack of a deflnite quantitative relationship. The results of random 
sampling may be further invalidated unless the diurnal variation in the 
excretion of ketone bodies is also taken into consideration. 

P36, Blood Sugar and Carbon Dioxide Combining Power of Plasma in 
Relation to Ketosis in Dairy Cattle. J. F. Sykes, C. W. Duncan 
AND C. P. Huffman, Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. 

In a study of ketosis, the total ketones of the blood, blood sugar and 
carbon dioxide combining power of the plasma have been determined on a 
large group of mature dairy cattle. Some of these were made at weekly 
intervals over considerable periods. With one or two exceptions, clinical 
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symptoms of ketosis were not evident. With increasing degrees of ketosis, 
the blood sugar values progressively decreased although all these values fell 
within accepted normal limits. The carbon dioxide combining power of the 
plasma remained within normal limita at all levels of blood ketones which 
were encountered in this particular group of cattle and show^ed no consistent 
variations which could be correlated with the degree of ketosis. 

P37. The Relationship of Fat Content in the Dairy Ration to Milk and 
Butterfat Production. 0. F. Monroe and W. E. Krauss, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station.* 

Practical grain mixtures containing three different levels of fat have 
been fed to a herd of 90 purebred Holstein cows. These three different fat 
percentages of 4.9; 3.5; and 2.8 were obtained by using either ground soy¬ 
beans, expeller, or extracted process soybean oilmeal as the protein supple¬ 
ments. The protein content of the grain mixtures *was equalized as nearly 
as possible. In other respects the grain mixtures were practically identical. 

The feeding program called for tw^o similar trials of 160 days. During 
the first 50 days of each trial all the co^vs w^re fed the basal or high-fat mix¬ 
ture, after which they vrere divided into three groups, each of which received 
one of the different fat levels for the remainder of the trial, or 110 days. 

At the time of writing this abstract one trial has been completed. There 
are available data from 15 cows on each of the high-fat and low-fat levels 
and from 10 cow's on the inediuru-fat level. The results of this trial indicate 
no significant difference in milk or butterfat productions, that could be 
attributed to the level of fat feeding. 

Data covering tw’o 110-day experimental periods and Uvo 50-day prelimi¬ 
nary high-fat periods will be presented. 

P38. Alfalfa Hay Cut at 3 Stages of Maturity; Its Yield, Chemical Com¬ 
position and Feeding Value for Milk Production. J. R. Dawson, 
D. V. Kopland and R. R. Graves, Bureau of Dairy Industry, TJ. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

For 3 years the bureau carried on an experiment at its Huntley, Mon¬ 
tana, field station to compare the yield, chemical composition, and feeding 
value of alfalfa hay cut at (1) initial-bloom, (2) half-bloom, and (3) full- 
bloom stages of maturity. Observations were also made on the effect of 
cutting at the 3 stages on the stand of the alfalfa. The alfalfa was grown 
under irrigation on 5-acre tracts, w^as harvested at the particular stage of 
maturity under practical farm conditions and was later fed as the sole ration 
to groups of Holstein cows to compare its feeding value. Cutting at the 3 
stages had no appreciable effect on the stand. The 3-year average crude 

* In cooperation with the Ohio State Department of Public Welfare and the Central 
Soya Company, Inc,, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
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protein content of the cuttinj^s made at the initial- and half-bloom staj^es 
was 18.24 per cent as compared to 15.71 per cent for cuttings made at the 
full-bloom stapre. First cuttinjrs of all stages were inferior to later cuttings. 
The crude fiber content was lower for the initial- and half-bloom stages. The 
average yields of field-cured hay in pounds i)er acre were: Initial-bloom, 
8938; lialf-blooni, 8843; and full-bloom, 6940. The average yield of crude 
protein obtained per acre was 1427 pounds, 1381 pounds, and 997 pounds^ 
respectively, for the 3 stages. The digestion coefficients for crude x>rotein 
were 77.7 per cent, 77.1 per cent, and 75.4 i>er cent, res[)eetively, for the 3 
stages. The cows fed the initial-bloom hay as their only feed produced an 
average of 11,099 pounds of milk and 404 pounds of butterfat (calculated 
to a mature basis). Ttie cows fed half-bloom hay averaged 9763 pounds of 
milk and 345 j>oiinds of butterfat, and the cows fed full-bloom hay averaged 
8981 i)ounds of milk and 331 pounds of butterfat. There W7is little differ¬ 
ence in the amount of ha}" consumed of the 3 stages. The nutrients furnished 
by the hay cut at the initial-bloom stage appeared to be more efficient than 
the nutrients from the hay cut at the later stages. The comparative costs per 
ton of tlie hay cut at tlie 3 stagers were $3.72 for the initial-bloom, $3.97 for 
the half-bloom, and $4.23 for the full-bloom hay. 

P39. Cystine as a Possible Deficiency in a Ration of Alfalfa Hay for Milk 
Production. C. P. Huffman and 0. W. Duncan, Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 

It lias long been recognized that total digestible nutrients in roughages 
are nutritionally inferior to those of concentrates, wdiiclf is the basis of Kel- 
ner’s starcli equivalents, Armsby^s net energy values, and the productive 
energy values of Fraps^ In a previous report it was shown that cow^s fed 
alfalfa hay, bone meal and salt declined in milk production although more 
total digestible nutrients were supplied than required for maintenance and 
milk production. When a part of the total digestible nutrients of the hay 
was replaced with either corn or beet pulp an increase in milk production 
resulted. 

The results of the Oregon workers with rats indicated that wdien female 
rats w’ere fed alfalfa protein at a 10 per cent level as the oid.y source of pro¬ 
tein, milk production w^as reduced. The addition of cystine to this diet 
resulted in increased milk production. 

In order to determine the possible deficiency of cystine in a ration of 
alfalfa alone, four cows which had received alfalfa hay alone for some time 
were fed cystine as a supplement. One cow was fed 40 gins, of cystine per 
day for 15 days. This high level of cystine resulted in a marked reduction 
of appetite and milk production, but a gain in body weight. The other 3 
cows w^ere fed 20 gms. per day for a period of 15 days. Milk production w^as 
not affected by the addition of cystine, although later when corn replaced 
alfalfa in isodynamic amounts milk production increased. 
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P40. The Feeding Value of Rye Stillage for Dairy Cows. K. L. Turk 
AND M. H. Berry, Maryland Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Considerable quantities of rye stillage are available for feeding purposes 
in Maryland and other states. Rye stillage is a product formerly known as 
distillers^ rye slop. This product is produced largely fi’om rye grains with 
the addition of some rye malt and barley malt. Since little data are avail¬ 
able on this product, an experiment was conducted to determine the feeding 
value of rye stillage for dairy cows. 

The whole slop "was used in this experiment and was obtained fresh each 
day from the distillery. The average composition of the stillage obtained 
from weekly composite samples was as follows; 94.77 per cent water, 0.29 
per cent ash, 1.72 per cent protein, 0.21 per cent ether extract, 0.44 per cent 
crude fiber, and 2.57 per cent nitrogen-free extract. 

The feeding experiment was conducted for a twelve weeks^ period with 
twenty cows of the Ayrshire, Guernsey, and Holstein breeds. The continu¬ 
ous system of feeding was employed. The cows were divided into two 
groups as equally as possible in all essential respects. Both groups of cows 
received one pound of U. S. No. 2 leafy alfalfa hay and 3 pounds of corn 
silage for each 100 pounds of liveweight per day. In addition, one group 
received a good concentrate mixture, containing 16 per cent total protein, 
ill sufficient amounts to meet the requirements of the Morrison Feeding 
Standards. The other group received the same ration except one-half of 
the dry matter in the concentrate mixture w’as replaced by an equivalent 
amount of dry matter from rye stillage. 

No significant difference in milk production in favor of either ration was 
observed. When the milk production of both groups was equated to an 
equal energy basis of 4.0 per cent fat, the 10 cows receiving the stillage pro¬ 
duced daily an average of 21.03 pounds of milk while the cow^s receiving the 
normal ration produced daily an average of 20.11 pounds of milk. It took 
19.68 pounds of rye stillage to replace one pound of grain mixture. With a 
good grain mixture valued at $30.00 per ton, the value of the stillage was 
found to be $1.52 per ton. 

Some difficulty was encountered in getting the cows to consume the still¬ 
age at the beginning of the experiment. Its palatability was increased by 
the addition of approximately one-half pint of cane molasses per cow per day 
until the cows become accustomed to drinking it. Also, the stillage was more 
palatable when fed at a temperature of approximately 100® F. 

Since the amount of stillage fed was substituted for one-half of the dry 
matter in the concentrate mixture, the amount consumed by each cow varied 
from week to week for the same cow and for the different cows. One cow, an 
Ayrshire, consumed an average of 139.7 pounds of stillage per day. On the 
other hand, one of the lower producing cows consumed only 26.2 pounds of 
BtUlage per day. For all cows, there w^as an average daily consumption of 
45.07 pounds of stillage. 
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There was some difference in the average weights of the cows in favor 
of those receiving the normal ration. The cows receiving the stillage lost an 
average of 13.2 pounds per cow^ during the 12 weeks of the experiment, while 
those on the normal ration gained 1.8 pounds per cow during the experi¬ 
mental period. Most of this loss was due to three cows that lost considerable 
flesh before they became accustomed to the stillage. All of the cows that 
readily consume the stillage maintained their wxught satisfactorily and four 
of them gained weiglit. 

Rye stillage had no deleterious effects on the flavor and odor of the milk 
in this experiment. The stillage was fed immediately after milking in all 
cases. 

There was no evidence that feeding rye stillage would increase the inci¬ 
dence to mastitis. 

P41. Fermentation Studies on Alfalfa Silage Prepared by the Phosphoric 
Acid and Molasses Methods. H. D. McAuliffe, R. W. Stone 
AND S. 1. Bechdel, The Pennsylvania State College. 

Alfalfa silages, prepared under exactly comparable conditions wdth vari¬ 
ous concentrations and mixtures of molasses and phosphoric acid, have been 
studied with respeid. to the micro-organisms present and the chemical changes 
l)rodnce(i. The fodder, a uniform third cutting of alfalfa, was ensiled in six 
small experimental silos. Serial samples for bacteriological and chemical 
analyses \vere taken from various levels by drilling holes through the silo 
and removing the silage with a soil auger. 

Earlier investigations correlated inferior silages with a high pH and a 
liigh content of volatile acids. In spite of large numbers of lactobacilli, the 
amount of lactic acid was small. Serial analyses showed the first stage of 
the fermentation to be normal with an increase in lactic acid to a relatively 
high level and a corresponding drop in pH and in fermentable sugar. When 
the reducing sugar decreased to approximately 1 per cent by dry weight, 
a second stage of fermentation brought about a lowering in the lactic acid 
content and an increase in pH. The fate of the lactic acid was suggested by 
the continued increase in volatile acids; however, there was no apparent 
change in the bacterial flora during the secondary fermentation. 

Although the six silages wxre apparently normal as a whole, several levels 
showed the abnormal fermentation previously observed. Differences in pres¬ 
sure at various levels or lack of uniformity in mixing of the molasses and 
acid with the fodder may explain the abnormal fermentation that occurred 
in different sections of tlie silages. 

P42. The Losses Resulting from the Ensiling of Legumes and Grasses 
with Varying Amounts of Phosphoric Acid. 0. L. Lepard and 
E. S. Savage, Cornell University. 
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Three experiments were designed to determine the losses and changes 
accompanying the ensiling, with varying amounts of phosphoric acid, of the 
following crops: mixed grass, clover and alfalfa; timothy and other grasses; 
and medium well matured soybeans. 

Farm size silos were used and each was filled with a particular crop. 
The silos were divided into layers separated by waterproof rubber sheets. 
A definite amount of acid (68 per cent food grade phosphoric acid), vary¬ 
ing from 0 to 24 pounds per ton was added to each layer. The losses of the 
following were determined: total weight, dry matter, crude protein, ether 
extract, crude fiber, and ash. Other determinations made included tempera¬ 
ture changes, pH, and volatile constituents. 

The layer method, when the laj^ers are separated by waterproof material, 
is satisfactory for making experimental divisions in the silo when material 
low enough in moisture to prevent excessive drainage is used. Relative 
results may be secured from material which has drained excessively. 

Natural moisture is an important factor in the preservation of silage. 
It should be as high in moisture as possible without allowing drainage. 
This cannot be stated as a definite percentage as it depends on the type of 
crop, fineness of cut, packing and depth of material in the silo. Prac¬ 
tically, one must develop the art of determining when a crop is at the 
right stage for ensiling. 

The loss of nutrients from silage which drains excessively may be no 
more than that of a dry silage, because of spoilage and chemical changes, 
aided by the presence of more air in the dry material. 

The addition of w^ater to a dry crop when ensiled is apparently not a 
desirable practice. The water does not make a homogeneous mixture, 
but forms channels and runs down through the silage. This may wash 
out the added preservative. 

The pH was not related to the amount of acid added in the case of 
timothy and other grass silage or of the mixed silage (grass, clover, and 
alfalfa). There was a definite relationship in the case of the soybeans in 
that a lower pH resulted from the addition of lai'ger amounts of phosphoric 
acid. 

There was no apparent relationship between the amount of acid added 
and the dry matter or the individual nutrient losses. 

High temperatures did not result in a low moisture silage unless large 
amounts of air were incorporated in the silage. Temperatures of various 
lots of silage containing from 50 to 82.5 per cent moisture were deter¬ 
mined. In each case the temperature rose from 4 to 10 degrees centigrade 
above the ensiling temperature, reaching a maximum of from 26 to 38 
degrees centigrade in about 18 days. It then declined in relation to the 
climatic conditions. 
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P43. Effect of Depth of Corn in the Silo on Weight of Corn Silage. 

Joseph B. Shepherd, Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

At the Beltsville Research Center most of the corn is siloed when the 
ears are slightly dented to well-dented, but before they are fully dented 
and hard. Prom 1937 to 1939 data were obtained on the weight of green 
corn put in 8 silos, on the total weight of corn silage removed from 6 silos, 
and on the weight per cubic foot at different depths of the corn silage 
removed from 5 of these silos. 

The silos, 14 feet in diameter, were filled to depths of 41 to 45 feet. 
Twenty-five to forty tons of corn were put in daily. A jointed pipe dis¬ 
tributor was used inside the silo. Most of the corn was chopped in J-inch 
lengths and tramped by one man. 

At filling time, an average of 148.2 tons of corn with 71.92 per cent 
moisture was put in each of 8 silos. The corn averaged 42.37 feet in depth. 
The calculated weight i)er cubic foot was 45.45 pounds corn containing 
12.74 pounds dry matter. 

This weight of corn is 14.5 per cent higher than that calculated by 
Chase and slightly higher than that calculated by McCalmont for the same 
diameter of silo and depth of corn. The calculated weight per (uibic foot 
for the different silos ranged from 42.60 to 50.69 pounds corn and 11.83 to 
14.16 pounds dry matter, ('orn with the highest percentage of dry matter 
weighed the least but contained the most dry matter per cubic foot. Well 
eared corn weighed more, and contained more dry matter per cubic foot, 
than corn that was only fairly well eared. 

As the silos were emptied, the silage was carefully removed until the 
surface was level without bumps or hollows, at approximatel.y two-foot 
intervals, and the weight of the silage per cubic foot was calculated separately 
for each section. 

The amount of spoiled silage on top varied from 2,180 pounds for silage 
stored 28 days to 5,760 pounds for silage stored for 556 days. Losses of dry 
matter ranged from 8.36 to 27.59 per cent per silo, depending largely upon 
the lengtli of time stored. 

Average weights of corn silage per cubic foot at diff(‘rent depths for 4 
silos averaging 27.63 per cent dry matter were found to range from 17.7 
pounds at one foot to 54,8 pounds at 35 feet, with little or no increase at 
greater depths. 

Prom the top of the silage to a depth of 30 feet, the settled silage aver¬ 
aged 47.4 pounds per cubic foot, with a dry matter content of 13.1 pounds. 
This is a 22 per cent greater weight of corn silage tlian the figure of 39.0 
pounds given by Eckles, Reed, and Fitch for the same depth of silage, a 
difference explainable by the difference in the moisture content. 

A table has been prepared showing the total weight of settled silage down 
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to different depths. From this table the quantity of silage removed and 
the quantity remaining in the silo can be easily calculated at any time, 

P44. Broomcorn Silage for Dairy Cattle. K. E. Harshbarger and W. B. 
Nevens, University of Illinois. 

Two hundred twenty-three thousand acres of broomcorn were grown in 
1939 in the six principal producing states of the United States. About one- 
eighth of this acreage and one-fourth of the harvested crop were grown in 
Illinois. 

As a rule, the brush is the only portion of the crop used and the remain¬ 
ing stalks are plowed under. Farmers seem to hold the opinion that the 
broomcorn plant is unpalatable and may be poisonous to livestock. 

An investigation was conducted (a) to determine the yields of dry matter 
in the stalk portion of the broom corn plant; (b) to find a suitable method 
for the preservation of the stalks as silage; and (c) to study the feeding 
value of the silage. Two varieties commonly grown in Illinois, Black Jap 
and White Italian, were used. 

Beginning on August 9 and at intervals up to September 20, portions 
of the crop from measured lengths of row were harvested for determinations 
of yields and for silage, 

Results, The yield of dry matter in the stalk portion of the broom- 
eom crop at the usual stage for brush harvest was found to be equal to that 
in adjoining plots of hybrid corn harvested for silage. Broomcorn stalks 
ensiled with no treatment produced silage which was either completely 
spoiled or very low in acidity and in poor condition at the time the silos were 
opened 8 to 9 months after filling. Treatment with molasses at the rate of 
100 pounds to a ton proved effective in the production of silage that had 
good keeping qualities and fair feeding value. In this investigation, the 
best stage for ensiling appeared to be at the time the brush is harvested. 
Chemical analyses show that broomcorn silage is lower in protein and higher 
in ash and crude fiber than is corn silage. 

P45. Comparison of Lespedeza sericea Silage, AlfaHa Silage, and Corn 
Silage for Dairy Cows. S. A. Hinton and C. E. Wylie, Univer¬ 
sity of Tennessee. 

In order to determine the value of Lespedeza sericea as a silage crop 
and to determine its comparative feeding value with that of com silage and 
alfalfa silage, two small silos of ten tons capacity each were filled, one with 
Lespedeza sericea and one with alfalfa. Corn was ensiled in a 200 ton 
concrete silo. 

The alfalfa used was first cutting, cut in early bloom stage on May 25, 
1939. The alfalfa was raked and loaded as quickly as possible. The 
moisture content of each load was determined by the Stark toluene method* 
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The average moisture content of the alfalfa at the silo was 66.1 per cent. 
This was adjusted to 70 per cent by adding water at the time of filling. The 
alfalfa was treated with a mixture of 60 pounds of blackstrap molasses and 
10 pounds of 80 per cent phosphoric acid to each ton of green material. This 
mixture of molasses and acid was diluted with an equal part of water to 
facilitate flowing and applied with a Papec automatic molasses feeder .at¬ 
tached to a Blizzard 500 ensilage cutter. The power requirements for cut¬ 
ting, using a 40 h.p., 3 phase motor, w^as 2.01 k.w.h. per ton. 

The Lespcdeza sericea was first cutting, cut on June 5 and 6 when the 
plants were from 12 to 15 inches in height. The moisture content was deter¬ 
mined and adjusted to 70 per cent. The stricea \vas treated with a mixture 
of 60 pounds of molasses and 10 pounds of 80 per cent phosphoric acid ap- 
])lied by the same method that wm used in the case of the alfalfa. Both the 
alfalfa silage and Lespcdeza sericea silage w^ere of excellent quality and were 
eaten readily by dairy cows during the winter of 1939-40. 

In the feeding trials 12 cows in milk were selected. These cow^s were 
divided into three groups as equally as possible according to number, breed, 
age, size of animals, stage of lactation, milk production, and condition at the 
beginning of the experiment. 

Cows in group I re(‘eived 20 lbs. of corn silage, those in group II, 20 lbs. 
of Lespcdeza sericea silage, and those in groups III, 20 lbs. of alfalfa silage. 
All groups were fed ground alfalfa hay ad libitum, and 10 pounds of a grain 
mixture to balance with roughage. 

The results of the first 120 days of the feeding trials show that all 
groups maintained normal body weight. The production of all groups has 
been normal, wuth groups I and III producing slightly more milk and butter- 
fat than group II. Qrouii I has produced 12,599 pounds milk, 555.5 pounds 
fat; group II, 11,740 pounds milk, 506.5 pounds fat; group ITT, 13,277 
pounds milk, 566.8 pounds fat. Group I has consumed approximately 400 
pounds less hay than has group 11 group III. 

P46. Composition and Nutrient Value of Sugarcane as Fresh Forage, 
Shocked Fodder and Silage. W. M. Neal, Florida Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Immense yields and diverse adaptability recommend sugarcane as a 
forage crop for the lower coastal plains. Three methods of feeding are: 
as a soiling crop, as shocked fodder, and as silage. Digestion coefficients 
for sugarcane in the three forms w'ere found to be: for crude protein, 
20, 00 and 00; for crude fiber, 55, 50 and 53; for nitrogen-free extract, 
69, 65 and 45; and, for crude fat, 56, 46 and 41. The digestion trials 
were conducted with four steers over 20-day experimental periods. 

Total digestible nutrient contents on the dry basis were calculated to 
be: 62.0 per cent for fresh forage, 57.5 per cent for shocked fodder, and 
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45.5 per cent for silage. Assigning an index value of 100 to the digestible 
nutrient value of fresh cane, and allowing for silo fermentations and 
losses in shocking ,* then, shocked cane has an index of 84, and silage of 62. 

P47. Is Timothy Hay Adequate in Calcium for Optimum Growth of 
Dairy Heifers? H. T. Converse, Edward A. Kane and Edward 
B. Meigs, Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

There is a wide difference in the requirement of calcium for normal 
growth in dairy cattle as stated by different experiment stations. These 
different requirements were summarized by Mitchell and McClure in 1937 
as more than 0.43 per cent calcium in the total ration for the Massachu¬ 
setts Station; as more than 0.25 per cent for the West Virginia Station; 
and as 0.24 per cent or less for the Michigan Station. Both the Massa¬ 
chusetts and West Virginia stations reported better gains in body weight 
when at least a portion of the hay fed was alfalfa. The gains in weight 
at the Michigan Station ware as large on the timothy ration as on the 
alfalfa ration. 

Since 1935 a number of heifers raised in the nutrition herd for long time 
feeding experiments have been fed No. 3 timothy hay with or without bone 
meal as a supplement. The hay and concentrates fed have been described 
in previous papers. The grain mixture is high in protein to supplement the 
timothy hay and contains about 0.15 per cent calcium. The timothy hay 
used was as low in calcium as could be found on the local market, usually 
ranging from 0.25 to 0.35 per cent calcium and averaged about 0.30 per 
cent. Bone meal when fed was mixed first at the rate of 3 per cent and later 
at 6 per cent of the grain mixture, and the feeding of it was started at six 
months of age, at the end of the milk feeding period. The Holstein heifers 
received on the average about 2.0 kgs. of grain and 5.0 kgs. of hay. The 
daily calcium intake for the group without bone meal was about 18 gms. for 
the Holsteins and about 13 gms. for the Jerseys. 

Eighteen heifers have completed the experimental feeding period of one 
year, from 6 to 18 months of age. Seven of these received the basal ration 
of grain and timothy hay and seven received the bone meal supplement. 
Where possible the animals were paired, the calf making the larger gain 
during the milk feeding period being placed in the bone meal group. Two 
calves in each group were not well paired. 

The group that received the basal ration averaged to gain 419 pounds 
during the experimental period and the group that received the bone meal 
supplement averaged to gain 415 pounds during the period. In none of 
the five cases where the animals were considered well paired at the start of 
the experiment did the calf that received the calcium supplement gain more 
than the calf paired with it on the basal ration. 
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From another experiment, bone ash analyses are available on 2 calves 
that received grain and timothy hay and on 2 calves that received grain and 
alfalfa hay. The calves were killed at 12 months of age. There was no 
significant difference in the percentage of bone ash. The calves that re¬ 
ceived alfalfa hay had 60.0 and 60.1 per cent of ash in the dry and fat free 
humeri and the calves that received timothy hay had 60.1 and 59.5 per <?ent 
of ash. This fact gives additional evidence that timothy hay fed in liberal 
amounts supplies sufficient calcium for normal bone development. 

P48. The Effect of Rations Deficient in Phosphorus and Protein on Ovu¬ 
lation, Estrus and Reproduction in Dairy Heifers. L. S. Pal¬ 
mer, T. W, OuLLJCKvSON, W. Tj. Boyd, C. P. Fitch and J. W. 
Nelson, University of Minnesota. 

Low protein is the most striking accompanying characteristic of the low 
phosphorus rations fed to dairy cattle and other ruminants in the phos¬ 
phorus deficient region of Minnesota. An experimental study of the effect 
of tljis dual deficiency on reproduction and associated physiological j)he- 
iiomeua in cattle was begun in December, 1933, and continued until August, 
1939. Two heifers, 22 months of age, and nine calves, five to eight months of 
age, were placed on rations consisting largely of prairie hay (deficient in 
phosphorus and protein) for periods ranging from 24 to 59 months for tlie 
different animals. A small amount of grain mixture was also fed consisting 
of two or more of the following ingredients: corn, oats, corn gluten meal 
(low phosphorus) and molasses beet pulp. Except for brief periods or 
during lactation (involving two animals) the daily intake of digestible crude 
protein and phosphorus was quite uniform for each animal, the former vary¬ 
ing among the different animals from averages of 0.42 to 0.75 pounds and 
the latter from averages of 4.9 to 7.8 grams. Consumption of total digestible 
nutrients was also subnormal, due to the deficiencies imposed. The older ani¬ 
mals took on an emaciated, unkempt appearance. The calves grew at a 
subnormal rate; they developed rough coats and were coarse and unthrifty 
appearing, with overdeveloped skulls and undersized bodies. The condition 
of protein and phosphorus deficiency was also shown by (a) the development 
of osteophagia and general pica, (b) low concentration of blood phosphate, 
(c) low retention of nitrogen and phosphorus and (d) subnormal mineral 
content of the bones. 

Sexual activity and behavior were studied by Drs. Boyd and Fitch by 
regular and frequent examination of each animal for physical and psycho¬ 
logical signs of estrum and menstruation, including rectal examination of 
the uterus and the determination of ovulation by palpation of the ovaries. 
It was found that the latter examination made it possible to determine 
ovulation with great accuracy. First ovulation was much delayed in all of 
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the animals, especially in the calves which were undersized, but when it 
began it continued with normal regularity with no instance of retained 
corpus luteum. Frequently, ovulation occurred without any symptoms of 
estrum. Obvious estrum was not always accompanied by ^‘bulling/* 
Menstruation in the young heifers occurred much less frequently than 
estrum. 

Eight of the nine calves were tested for breeding eflSciency after being 
on experiment for periods ranging from 14 to 37 months, the corresponding 
ages being 21 to 42 montlis. The oldest four animals conceived at first 
service w^hen 34-42 months old and conception was also normal in the 
younger animals when regular ovulation became established. Ten normal 
calves were dropped although two died during very difficult parturition of 
the youngest two animals which were much undersized. The heifer that was 
the oldest at the time of its successful first service expelled a small mummified 
fetus about five weeks before term after repeated failures to induce abortion 
of the dead fetus; but she conceived again promptly and delivered a normal 
calf. Two of the other older heifers conceived a second time early in their 
first lactation and delivered normal second calves. 

P49. The Effect of Avitaminosis A upon Vitamin C in the Bovine. W. 
A. King, P, H. Phillips, M. E. Nesbit, I. W. Rupel and G. 

Bohstedt, Departments of Biochemistry and Dairy Husbandrj% 

University of Wisconsin, 

The previous report which suggested that growing calves suffering from 
a vitamin A deficiency develop a lowered blood plasma vitamin C content 
has been confirmed. In a series of experiments with Holstein calves fed a 
low vitamin A ration it has been found that a reduced plasma vitamin C 
occurs shortly after the symptoms of avitaminosis A appear. The subcu¬ 
taneous injection of crystalline ascorbic acid seemed to alleviate several 
symptoms associated with the lack of vitamin A. A noticeable improvement 
in the rough scaly condition of the hair and skin was obtained. In addition 
there seemed to be an attenuating effect upon retinal hemorrhages. 

Calves which received the A-low ration with added crystalline carotene, 
at the rate of 63.3 micrograms per kilogram of body weight per day, were 
less thrifty than those receiving only 35.3 micrograms of carotene obtained 
from alfalfa. Papillary edema occurred in 2 calves which were fed 63.3 
micrograms of carotene. These results suggest that the carotene of alfalfa 
is more readily available to the bovine than crystalline carotene given in oil, 
and that another factor in addition to vitamin A is involved in the preven¬ 
tion of the papillary edema associated with avitaminosis A in cattle. These 
experiments seem to indicate that the lack of vitamin C is in part responsible 
for the condition. 
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P50. Vitamin C in the Nutrition of Dairy Cattle. G. C. Wallis, South 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station. 

In the course of our studies on the role of vitamin D in the adequate nu¬ 
trition of dairy cattle some observations were made which indicated a i)ossi- 
ble vitamin C deficiency as a complicating factor. In several instances the 
teeth were found to be loose and there was considerable hypotrophy and 
sponginess of the surrounding gum tissue. The incisors showed more loose¬ 
ness than the molars. In one animal the looseness of the incisors was so pro¬ 
nounced that the entire dental pad and teeth could be pushed down like the 
fingers of the hand. A tooth from another animal was found in the manger. 

A study and analysis of the vitamiii-D-deficient ration revealed that it 
was also very low in vitamin C. Although it is generally assumed that vita¬ 
min C is not an essential dietary factor for dairy cows it was decided to make 
a further study of this situation as these cows had been on the deficient ration 
for a much longer time than has usually been employed for vitamin C 
studies. 

Since June of 1939 indophenol titrations for vitamin C in the milk and 
blood plasma have been made at least twice monthly on eleven cows. Four 
of these were from the vitamin-D-deficient (also vitamin-C-deficient) herd. 
Two others received a ration of alfalfa hay, corn, and oats. The remainder 
were from the main college dairy herd. Of the latter, some were on pasture 
during the summer while the others received only the regular herd ration of 
silage, alfalfa hay, and a grain mix. 

Using all the figures available up to and including March, 1940, the 
cows on the vitamin-D-defieient ration of beet pulp and a grain mix of corn, 
oats, corn gluten meal, and bone meal, showed an average of 0.309 lugm. of 
vitamin C ])er 100 ml. of blood plasma; the cows from the raaiii herd aver¬ 
aged 0.320 mgin.; and the cows on the ration of alfalfa hay, corn, and oats 
averaged 0.446 ingin. of vitamin C per 100 ml. of blood plasma. Taking the 
three summer months only, the vitamin-deficient cows showed an average of 
0.366 ingni. of vitamin (- per 100 ml. of blood plasma, those on pasture 
averaged 0.249 nigm., and those reiHu’ving the regular herd ration averaged 
0.320 mgm. 

The vitamin 0 studies on the milk showed that for all samples from the 
vitamin deficient cows the average content was 1.75 mgm. per 100 ml. of 
milk. For cows from the regular college herd the average was 1.79 mgm., 
and for the two cows receiving alfalfa hay, corn and oats it was 2.05 mgm. 
Figures for the three summer months taken alone show an average of 1.81 
mgm. per 100 ml, of milk for the vitamin deficient group, 1.80 mgm. for the 
cows on pasture, and 1.77 mgm. for the cows receiving the regular lierd 
ration. 

As the level of vitamin C in the milk and blood plasma of the vitamin 
deficient cows was essentially the same as that of the regular herd cows even 
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during the summer season when some of them were on pasture there seems 
to be no evidence that they were suffering from a vitamin C deficiency. 
These observations support the conclusion that dairy cows can synthesize 
Vitamin C and are therefore, not dependent upon a food source for this 
factor. 

P51. Blood Plasma Magnesium in Relation to the Vitamin D Deficiency 
of Mature Dairy Cattle. G. G. Wallis, South Dakota Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

For approximately the last two years determinations of the blood plasma 
magnesium have been made in connection with our studies on the vitamin D 
deficiency of dairy cattle. Analyses have been made regularly at monthly 
intervals and more often when necessary on eight different animals. Two of 
these animals may be considered essentially normal from the standpoint of 
herd management and the others belong to the vitamin-D-experimental 
herd. A total of 136 magnesium analyses have been made. When these 
figures were averaged by cows the magnesium content per 100 ml. blood 
plasma was found to be as follows: 

Cow 13E—normal herd management . 3.28 mgm. 

<<150 << << << .3.*22 ** 

11 4 J 3 —^vitamin D deficient diet plus cod Hirer oil supplement . 3.25 * * 

<< 6E—^Developed vitamin D deficiency during the period of observation 3.27 <‘ 

7E—^Dry cow on vitamin D deficient ration throughout. No pro¬ 
nounced vitamin D deficiency symptoms.. 3.58 “ 

‘ * 8E—^Developed severe vitamin I) deficiency during period. 3.99 < ‘ 

* * 417 —^Four months on vitamin D deficient ration. No visible sj^mptoms 3.08 * * 

** 12E—^Developed vitamin I) deficiency . 3.84 

The above information reveals no consistent changes which can be corre¬ 
lated with the development of a vitamin D deficiency. Of the three animals 
which developed a vitamin D deficiency during this period, two of them, 8E 
and 12E, had the two highest average magnesium figures and the other one, 
6E, had one of the lowest figures. 

A further study of the trend of the magnesium values for individual 
animals during this period reveals that these levels of magnesium are typi¬ 
cal for the animals concerned and there was no consistent or significant ten¬ 
dency for the values to become either higher or lower as a vitamin D deficiency 
developed. The general level Of plasma magnesium for the animal, during 
normal periods seemed to continue with considerable uniformity as the 
vitamin deficiency developed and also during the time of recovery. For in¬ 
stance, the average for 6B during the four months of the severest vitamin 
D deficiency was 3.35 mgm. as compared with 3.25 mgm. for the whole 
period. Similarly, 12E showed an average of 4.00 mgm. for the year and 
3.81 for the last three months when the vitamin D deficiency was severe. 
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When she was turned out for sunshine exposure as a source of vitamin D the 
daily raafrnesium values averaged by lO-day intervals for the next 30 days 
were 4.08, 3.58, and 3.68 for 100 cc. of plasma respectively. 

In conclusion it may be said that the levels of mafrnesium per 100 ml. 
blood plasma have been found to be slightly higher for these mature dairy 
cows than is commonly reported for growing animals. The average l^vel 
of blood magnesium does not seem to vary significantly from normal for 
mature dairy cows kept for long periods of time under vitamin D deficient 
conditions even in those (*Rses where the blood calcium and inorganic 
phosphorus may be decidedlj^ subnormal. Neither is there a decided trend 
to higher or lower levels as a vitamin D deficiency develops, nor during the 
period of recovery. 

P52. Vitamin E Potency of Certain Feedstuffs. L. S. Palmer, J. W. 

Nelson and T. W. Gullickson (with the assistance of B. B. 

Migieovsky and W. W. Kielley), University of Minnesota. 

Feedstuffs that are naturally deficient in ether soluble substances would 
be expected to be deficient in vitamin E. Other feedstuffs might be ex¬ 
pected to lack E activity because of their nature or the manufacturing 
process employed even though they contain moderate amounts of ether solu¬ 
ble substances. Knowledge regarding the vitamin E poten(‘y of both classes 
of feedstuffs should help determine how widely the tocopherols are dis¬ 
tributed in feedstuffs and should be useful in designing rations for the 
experimental production of vitamin E deficiency in the bovine species. 

The more or less standard biological assay procedure for vitamin E, 
using rats, was modified in order to secure a satisfactory result when test¬ 
ing feeds expected to be deficient in the vitamin. Each product was tested 
alone when incorporated in the standard, basal, E-free ration. Some prod¬ 
ucts were tested again in combination with others to determine their additive 
effect on reproduction. Positive and negative control groups of rats were 
employed, the former receiving the basal ration plus wheat germ oil of 
known i)otency and the latter receiving only the basal ration. Roughages 
as well as concentrates were tested. With the exception of meat scraps, 
fish meal, dried brewers’ grains, hominy and corn bran, the ether extract 
of all products was less than three per cent and for some it was less than 
one per cent. 

The following products were found to be sufficiently rich in tocopherols 
to insure normal reproduction in female rats when fed continuously from 
weaning to full sexual maturity, incorporated in the basal, E-free ration in 
concentrations which would be fed to cattle: Phosphorus deficient prairie 
hay, reed canary grass, wheat straw, rye straw, oat hulls, corn bran, molasses 
beet pulp, corn' gluten meal, blood meal, meat scraps, fish meal, barley, 
hominy, wheat gluten and black strap molasses. The following products 
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were found to be too low in tocopherols to insure normal reproduction 
under these conditions although a measure of reproduction efficiency was 
obtained if sufficient amounts were consumed: Corncobs, dried brewers’ 
grains and skimmilk powder. The latter two products did not give any 
reproduction if present as the sole source of vitamin E at less than 20 per 
cent level in the basal ration during the period of feeding adopted for the 
assay. The corncob test was made on the material extracted from the cobs 
by benzene. The following products were found to be either seriously de¬ 
ficient or entirely lacking in tocopherols in our tests: rice straw, corn starch, 
dried potatoes, polished rice and solvent extracted, dried distillers’ grain. 

A less complete study was made of the ability of some of the products 
mentioned to prevent the characteristic testicular degeneration of male rats 
which occurs when they are reared on E-free diets. The basal E-free ration 
containing 30 per cent solvent extracted, dried distillers’ grains and the 
same basal ration in which had been incorporated 40 per cent polished rice, 
32.5 per cent dried brewers’ grains and 15 per cent skimmilk powder failed 
to prevent such degeneration. 

P53. Carotene Content of Corn Silage. Edward A. Kane, Herbert G. 

Wiseman, Leo A. Shinn and C. A. Cary, Bureau of Dairy 

Industry, U, S. Department of Agriculture. 

In previous work from this laboratory it was reported that the carotene 
in com silage may vary from 1 to 40 mgm. per kg. of wet weight depending 
upon the condition of the corn plant from which it was made. The average 
for 21 samples of silage, made from corn cut when the kernels were slightly 
dented and before they were fully dented and hard—as is the usual practice 
on the government experimental farm at Beltsville, Md.—was 9.4 mgs. 

The silage fed in the dairy herd at Beltsville has been sampled twice 
daily every day since March 1, 1937, These samples represent as nearly as 
possible the silage as fed to the cows. They have been preserved in an ice 
box until composited monthly and analyzed for carotene. The average caro¬ 
tene content of 30 monthly composites from silage kept in concrete silos, 
made from corn cut as described above, and fed within a year of the time put 
up, was 13.2 mgs. per kg., wet weight. The monthly composites varied from 
4 to 23.7 mgs. The average carotene in the silage fed from March 1 to 
August 23,1937, was 7.5 mgs.; Meigs and Converse had one cow that calved 
during this period that received this silage as her only source of vitamin A. 
Her calf was weak at birth and died 2 days later. A cow similarly fed, 
except that the silage contained 13.6 mgs. of carotene per kg. of wet weight, 
bore a live vigorous calf; whereas another cow receiving silage that for 2 
months before she calved contained 6.6 mgs. of carotene, bore a very weak 
cajf that stood up at 14 hours after birth but was accidentally killed at 2 
days of age by its mother lying on it. These results suggest that silage put 
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up and used as above described may or may not supply enough vitamin A 
for normal reproduction. 

The carotene in the corn plant at the time of ensiling has been deter¬ 
mined, and also in the silage at intervals for 2 years. The carotene’* 
appeared to increase somewhat when determined by the usual methods, but 
this apparent increase was due to an increase in the amount of colored 
impurity that could be filtered off chromatographically from the real 
carotene. 

P54. Changes in the Amounts of Carotene and Vitamin A and in the 
Composition of Milk Fat in Artificially Induced Mastitis. P. G. 

Miller, E. J. Lease and G. W. Anderson, South Carolina Agri¬ 
cultural Experiment Station. 

A case of mastitis was iiuluced in the left quarters of a young Guernsey 
cow by injections of a suspension of Str. zooepidemkus* Determinations 
of carotene, vitamin A. refractive index, iodine number, saponification 
number, and Keichert-Meissl number were made on the churned and filtered 
butterfat from tlie entire milkings individually collected by quarters. These 
determinations were made before infection, during mastitis, during sul¬ 
fanilamide therafiy, and for several weeks after treatment. 

Before infection the milk produced on the right and left sides of the 
udder was essentially the same in all properties studied. 

During the case of induced mastitis the milk from the infected quarters 
(left side) changed markedly as follows: the carotene and vitamin A in the 
fat more than doubled; the amount of carotene per liter of milk almost 
doubled; the fat content of the milk decreased; the total amount of carotene 
secreted in the milk per day decreased rai)idly and the milk yield decreased 
to a low level. During the same period, milk from the normal quarters 
(right side) did not change very ranch, although a slight increase in carotene 
per liter of milk and per day occurred. This increase in carotene was 
probably due to the slight decrease in milk yield of which the fat content 
was higher. The milk fat from the infected quarters had a lower refractive 
index, iodine number and Reichert-Meissl number and a higher saponifica¬ 
tion number than the milk fat from the normal quarters. 

Sulfanilamide therapy sufficient to eliminate all hemolytic organisms 
from the udder did not significantly affect the fat test or milk yield, but 
markedly decreased the carotene content of tlie milk fat from both the 
infected and normal quarters. 

Upon recovery from the symptoms of active mastitis, all the various 
properties studied tended to return to normal, however, the milk yield and 
fat test remained low and the carotene of the fat remained slightly high 
from the quarters that had been infected. 

* Iisolated and identified from a ease of bovine mastitis by Dr, F. B. Hadley, Divi¬ 
sion of Veterinary Science, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 
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Histological examination of the udder tissues, soon after collecting the 
last samples, showed the infected quarters to be very low in active secretory 
tissues and to have a large increase in leucocytes and connective tissue. 

P55. The Effects of Vitamin A Deficiency on the Young Male Bovine. 

T. S. Sutton, W. E. Krauss and S. L. Hansard, Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station and Ohio State University. 

Male calves were maintained on a ration low in vitamin A until about one 
year of age. These calves were paired with others of the same age, sex and 
breed for controls. When slaughtered, tissues were obtained for micro¬ 
scopic examination and assay. The following changes were noted in sub¬ 
stantiation of the reports of Moore and others: constriction of the optic 
nerve, partial closure of the optic foramen, papillary edema, low' vitamin A 
content of liver, low blood carotene and kidney degeneration. In addition 
the following changes were noted: Degeneration of the germinal epithelium 
of the testes, absence of spermatozoa in the epididymus, and an accumulation 
of fluid in the cleft between the anterior and posterior lobes of the pituitary. 
A microscopic examination of the anterior pituitary (one case) showed evi¬ 
dence of an extension of the Alpha cell area. An assay of the anterior lobe 
for gonadotropic hormone gave indications of an increase in gonadotropic 
activity. These pituitary changes are comparable to those ])reviously re¬ 
ported in the rat and are believed to represent compensatory activity on the 
part of the pituitary in response to the dietary damage to the testes. 

The practical significance of high vitamin A intake was demonstrated in 
a trial involving 86 male calves to be raised for veals. When a milk fat 
substitute-skimmed milk combination was fortified with vitamin A the in¬ 
cidence of pneumonia dropped from 46.2 per cent to 12.5 per cent. This 
latter incidence rate was comparable to that obtaining in calves fed whole 
milk and was correlated with the amount of vitamin A found in the liver. 

P56. Cerebrospinal Fluid Pressure and Vitamin A Deficiency. L. A, 

Moore and J. P. Sykes, Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

In previous publications a type of blindness has been reported resulting 
from a constriction of the optic nerve. This blindness was found to be due 
to vitamin A deficiency. The blindness was preceded by papilledema, 
nyctalopia, incoordination, syncope and a decrease in the carotene content 
of the blood plasma. The presence of papilledema is usually considered 
prima facie evidence of an elevated cerebrospinal fluid pressure and this 
together with some of the other symptoms suggested that elevated pressures 
might accompany vitamin A deficiency in the bovine. 

Therefore, the cerebrospinal fluid pressure was measured on young 
bovine fed a vitamin A deficient ration. The pressure was determined by 
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cisternal puncture through the dorsal opening of the atlanto-occipital ar¬ 
ticulation with the animal in the standing i)Ositiou, using a water 
nmnoineter. 

The results showed that a deficiency of vitamin A in the ration of the 
bovine permitted the pressure to rise from a normal of 90-120 mm. of saline 
up to as high as 300 mm. This increase in pressure was ac('.omi)anied by 
lowered plasma carotene values, nyctalopia and papilledema. That these 
changes were definitely due to a deficiency of vitamin A was demonstrated 
by the fact that when crystalline carotene dissolved in cottonseed oil was the 
source of vitamin A and was withdrawn from the ration an elevation of 
pressure resulted which returned to normal w’hen the carotene was again 
returned to the ration. The decline in pressure to normal was usually <iuite 
slow' which confirms previous observations that the papilledema is slow to 
recede. 

Preliminary results with dogs likewise indicate an elevated cerebrosj)inal 
fluid i)ressure in vitamin A deficiency although the eye changes are not so 
pronounced, 

P57. The Effect of Carotene Consumption on the Milk Yield of Jersey 
Cows. O. C. Copeland, Texas Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Experiments liave been conducted to ascertain the effe(*t on milk yield 
of an inadef|uate supply of carotene or vitamin A in the ration of i*ecently 
fresh and high producing Jersey cows. The amount of carotene supplied to 
one group of cows was 1,500 micrograms of crude carotene per 100 pounds 
liveweight daily, a (piantity (‘omparable to that supplied the average dairy 
cow in the Southwest during periods of drouth or during periods of feeding 
without pasturage. The other group was fed a daily allowance of 15,000 
micrograms of <'aroteiie per 100 pounds liveweight, or an amount more 
nearly adequate Avith regards to supplying the carotene requirements for 
milk production than is commonly furnished dairy herds of this sec*!ion dur¬ 
ing periods of drouth, or without green pasturage. 

The results of two experiments using twelve cows in each experiment 
indicate that the milk yield of high producing dairy cows can be rediu'cd 
through an inadequate supply of carotene or vitamin A over relatively sliort 
periods of time, especially during that stage of the lactation period when 
milk production is at the peak. Cows on the higher level of carotene feed¬ 
ing produced approximately ten per cent more milk than the cows fed on the 
lower level of carotene. 

P58. The Vitamin A Requirements of Dairy Cows for the Production of 
Butter of High Vitamin A Value. II. Relative Ef&ciency of 
Carotene (Dehydrated Alfalfa Hay) and Vitamin A. J. W. 

Wilbur, J. H. Hilton and S. M. Hauge, Purdue University. 

In these experiments, the criterion for the measurement of the vitamin A 
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requirements of dairy cows for the secretion of milk fat with maximum 
vitamin A value is based upon the supposition that cows are not able to 
secrete butterfat of maximum vitamin A value until the optimum require¬ 
ments for maintenance and production have been satisfied. Since the 
vitamin A value of butterfat secreted by the cow is dependent on the ration 
fed the cow, it is apparent that vrhenever cows secrete butterfat of low 
vitamin A value, this is indication of an inadequate supply of available 
vitamin A in the ration. Furthermore, if more potent butterfat is pro¬ 
duced upon increasing the vitamin A intake, this would also indicate that the 
vitamin supply had been inadequate. Only when furtlier additions to the 
rations give no further response in the potency of the butter, is there any 
assurance that a point of saturation has been reached. Thus, the minimum 
vitamin A potency of the ration which will produce the maximum effect upon 
the milk fat secreted should prove to be the minimum vitamin A require¬ 
ment of the cow for the secretion of milk fat of high vitamin A value. 

The procedure in these tests was to reduce the vitamin A activity of the 
milk fat secreted by dairy cows to a low level by feeding vitamin A deficient 
rations. Then in successive feeding periods, definite quantities of vitamin 
A potency were introduced into the rations and the effect on the milk fat was 
determined. When dehydrated alfalfa hay was used as a source of vitamin 
A (carotene) the cows required approximately 550,(X)0 Sherman-Munsel 
units daily to restore the vitamin A i^otency of the butterfat to its highest 
value. With vitamin A (per se) from 100,000-200,000 units in the ration 
daily were sufficient to effect a maximum vitamin A potency of the milk fat. 

EXTENSION SECTION 

El, The Nation-Wide D.H.I.A. Proved-Sire Program. J. F. Kendrick, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry. 

The objective of the nation-wide dairy herd-improvement association 
proved-sire program is to improve the inherent producing capacity of the 
nation^s dairy herds, tliat dairymen may produce milk more efficiently and 
profitably. 

Association herds, which now have a yearly average butterfat production 
of 317 pounds per cow, may be further improved. The animals in these 
herds that have an inheritance for a high level of production may be located 
and their infl-uence may be perpetuated and disseminated throughout the 
general dairy cow population of the nation, which has a yearly average but¬ 
terfat production of only 170 pounds per cow. The 28,000 association herds 
may serve as a national breeding herd to supply improved breeding stock to 
our national dairy herd of 25,000,000 cows. 

The nation-wide dairy herd-improvement association sire-proving pro¬ 
gram represents the broadest, most comprehensive, dairy-cattle improvement 
program ever to operate in this or any other country. Briefly, the plans call 
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for the eartag identification of all non-registered animals in association herds 
so that a geneological record may be established and maintained for all 
animals in association herds. As the 305-day lactation records of each cow 
are reported, they are permanently recorded so that dam-and-daiighter com¬ 
parisons will accumulate for every sire used in association herds. 

At the present time approximately 80 per cent of the dairy-herd-improve- 
ment associations of the country are cooperating on the program. Associa¬ 
tion testers are now reporting identification and production records at the 
rate of about 1,300 per day. Up to April 1, 1940, production records had 
been recorded for approximately 300,000 association cows. Dani-and- 
daughter data are now accumulating on about 50,000 sires that have been 
used in association herds. More than 5,000 sires have already been proved. 
As the program goes into full operation, dair^unen and dairy leaders are 
being provided with information which will enable them to improve the 
inherent producing capacity of dairy herds. 

E2. The Importance of Selective Registration to the Dairy Industry. 

Lynn Copeland, American Jersey Cattle Club, New York City, 

N. Y. 

Systems of selective registration have been followed for years in Hol¬ 
land, Denmark, and on the Channel Islands. It is recognized that these 
systems have been important factors in the improvement of the dairy cattle 
in these countries. Even in America selective registration is not entirely 
new for several breeds of livestock have followed selective registration based 
on color markings. However, no system of selective registration for dairy 
cattle based on production has ever been adopted in the past by dairy cattle 
Breed Associations in America. 

The American Jersey Cattle Club in June, 1939, established a system 
of selective registration for Jerseys applicable to males alone and effective 
Januaiy 1st, 1942. After that date to be eligible for registration, a bull calf 
must meet certain requirements regarding the production of his immediate 
ancestry. A bull calf may be regi.stered if the dam has completed a produc¬ 
tion record meeting certain requirements. If the dam has no record, the calf 
may be registered if sired by a good proved bull. If this qualification is not 
met, a calf may be registered, if sired by a bull that has sufficient proved 
production in his pedigree to qualify for one of the Star awards of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club. 

Approximately ten-thousand new registered Jersey bulls are required 
annually to meet the demand of the breed. However, these bulls are bred by 
about 4000 of the approximately forty-thousand breeders of registered Jer¬ 
seys in milk today. The new requirements should not adversely affect any 
Jersey breeder and it is hoped that the new program of selective registration . 
will help give more recognition to Registration Certificates in the future. 
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E3. Utilization of Proved Sires and Sons of Proved Sires. Floyd 
Arnold, Iowa State College. 

The national program of identification and the reporting of production 
records to the U. S. Bureau of Dairy Industry, has greatly speeded up the 
program of proving sires throughout the United States. In Iowa for ex¬ 
ample during January, February and March records were received for 
134 bulls. This was more than for any full year prior to 1939. The 1940 
list of sires proved in Dairy Herd-Improvement Associations throughout 
the United States contains the names and records of more than 3,000 sires. 
These were tabulated in the 12 months preceding April 1, 1940, 

It is not enough, however, to just compile proved sire records. Plans 
for keeping promising young bulls in service until proved and for extending 
or expanding the use of the good proved bulls should be developed and 
carried out. At the present time less than one sire in four—23 per cent— 
is alive when proved and of the living proved sires less than half—40 per 
cent—^have shown a significant increase—25 pounds—in the production of 
their daughters over their dams. Sixty per cent of the living proved sires 
have maintained or increased the production through their daughters but 
only 45 per cent had daughters averaging over 400 pounds biitterfat. 

It is evident, therefore, that only about 1 sire in 8 is alive when proved 
and, as indicated by the production of his daughters, worthy of further use. 
The number is further reduced in practice because not all of the bulls that 
transmit satisfactory production do the same for type and are eliminated 
on this account. 

The possibility of extending or expanding the use of proved sires is 
further complicated by the fact that by the time they are proved, their 
years of usefulness are numbered. A few sires—2 per cent—are proved 
before 6 years of age but an even greater number—3 per cent—are over 12 
years. Sixty per cent of the bulls proved are between the ages of 7 and 9 
years. The average age of the sires alive when proved is 8 years. According 
to Lush and Lacy the life exi>eetancy of 8 year old bulls is 2.2 years. For 
6-year-old bulls it is 2.7 years and for 10-year-old bulls it is 2 years. 

An indirect way of extending the use of proved sires is through their 
sons and in this way probably more can be done than in any other. Obser¬ 
vations made in Iowa show^ that Dairy Herd-Improvement Association mem¬ 
bers consider this a real possibility. The number of sons of proved sires in 
service grew from 93 in 1935 to 222 in 1938. The number in service in 
1938 was 14 per cent of the total number. Many grandsons of proved sires 
(312) were also in service. Evidence indicating that sons of the better 
proved sires are most in demand w^as also noted in Iowa. Forty-seven 
proved sires with sons in service had 532 daughters averaging 438 pounds 
butterfat and they were from dams averaging 424 pounds butterfat. This 
is considerably above the average. 
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It is evident from the foregoing that there is little chance of increasing 
tlie use of proved sires except through their sons or programs designed to 
prove bulls at an earlier age and to keep them in service until proved. Bull 
studs, bull associations and artificial breeding societies offer the greatest 
possibilities. Much can be done also through bull record-book projects, 
better sire contests, sire exchange and meetings at which sire iiroblems are 
discussed. 

E5. Observations in the Care and Management of Dairy Bulls, R. R. 

Welch, Pennsylvania State College. 

The increasing interest in proved sire system of breeding calls for a 
greater knowledge of proper feed and care and management of dairy bulls 
that will assure a long life and satisfactory service of the superior sire. 

Freedom and exenuse of the bull is perhaps of greatest importance. Some 
have resorted to the use of mechanical means for exercising the bull. Such 
inethfids are not practical for the farmer breeder. Large exercise yards that 
furnish pasture in summer and year around day and night freedom of the 
bull is proving most satisfactory in Pennsylvania. Bull pens should be 
long and narrow. 

There is a lack of knowledge, based on experimentation, on feeding the 
bull. 

Why do some bulls fail to breed while other bulls kept under similar 
conditions continue satisfactory service for many years? 

Why do some bulls fail to breed after being moved while others do not? 

Some bulls become temporarily sterile, and later become satisfactory in 
service—why ? 

E8, Suggestions for Making Better Use of D.H.I.A. Feed Records. 

R. G. Connelly, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

Dairy herd improvement association data may be divided into four 
classes: first, those vital data that establish the identity of tlie cattle j second, 
those data that indicate the milk and butterfat production; third, those data 
that refer to the type, quantity, and quality of feed; fourth, those financial 
data that establish the value of the milk in relation to the value of the feed. 
Taken in their entirety, these data furnish a practical basis of sound dairy 
herd maiigeraent and improvement. 

When these data are used, extension dairymen place varying degrees of 
emphasis upon the four classes. The present tendency is to give special 
attention to the cattle identification and production data as a basis for 
measuring the inherent milk-producing qualities of related cattle. Less 
emphasis seems to be placed upon the feed and financial data, giving to the 
dairy herd improvement association program the semblance of unbalance due 
to over-specialization in one direction. 
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The proving of bulls, the identification of brood-cow families, and the 
general marshalling of genetic facts pertaining to the inheritance of milk- 
producing ability in cattle have created a great and encouraging change in 
tile conception of practical dairy cattle breeding. The economics of a bal¬ 
anced program of dairy herd improvement and dairy farm management, 
however, suggest the need for attention to all classes of dairy herd improve¬ 
ment association data in order to establish the real environmental values 
under which efficient herds must be bred, dairy farms must be operated, and 
net profits must ultimately be determined. There seems to be a pre¬ 
vailing need for more exact and better standardized methods for collecting, 
analyzing, and utilizing, feed, production cost, and other types of dairy herd 
improvement association data that may contribute to a better understanding 
of the many interrelated factors that contribute to successful dairy farming. 

Experience with dairy herd improvement association records in Vir¬ 
ginia suggest: First, that the feed, financial, and production data, can be 
assembled with a degree of accuracy and completeness that will permit a 
detailed analysis of each association's herd books at the end of tlie record 
year, thereby furnishing a basis for constructive adjustments in the manage¬ 
ment of the herds and farms of the members. 

Second, that when correlated with the production records, the feed and 
cost data may provide a rather accurate basis for measuring trends in pro¬ 
duction, efficiency, and in gauging the effects of changes in operating methods 
in the herd and on the farm. 

Third, that the data pertaining to feed consumption, feed costs, and 
fluid milk values can be assembled to establish a fair basis of appraisment 
when indemnities are determined for^cows reacting to the Bang^s disease and 
tuberculosis tests. The same data may he used when it is necessary to deter¬ 
mine the earning or collateral value of the herd when establishing a basis for 
financial credit. 

Fourth, that the data pertaining to feed consumption, feed cx)8ts, and 
fluid milk values may be used with supplemental survey data as dependable 
testimony before a state milk commission in determining a fair price for fluid 
milk on the farm. 

E9. Accuracy and Use of D.H.I.A. Feed Records. C. G. Cushman, 
Clemson Agricultural College. 

It is axiomatic that if feed records obtained through Dairy Herd Im¬ 
provement Association work are to be of any value to the participating mem¬ 
ber or of any safe value in extension teaching they must be correct within 
reasonable limits of human error and judgment. It is to be expected that 
testers will make mistakes both figurative and mistakes of judgment in view 
of the facilities available to them on the farm for making accurate computa¬ 
tions. There are three general types of error. First, the error in and 
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tendency to make estimates which can vary widely from fact; secondly, 
errors in computations which resolve themselves into costly omissions and 
pure mistakes in simple arithmetic; and third, errors due to a natural lean¬ 
ing of the tester toward the conservative side in his eagerness to please his 
member with commendable results. 

A system of analysis of monthly reports which entail auditing of the 
monthly reports at the state office and which results in a running chart will 
show to a trained clerical worker a great many errors. This basic work gives 
opportunity for annual analyses of yearly reports which develop a great mass 
of superior educational material. There is no educational material more 
powerful than accurate and dependable records developed by farmers them¬ 
selves. Such records cover a wide range of conditions which are, and always 
will be, met by farmers and which Experiment Stations cannot hope to cover. 
Thus Experiment Station material, wdiich forms the basis for improvement 
in practices, must depend upon accurate farm records to adjust Experiment 
Station results to varying farm conditions. Superior germ plasm in dairy 
cattle can be of advantage to the dairy farmer only if his management prac¬ 
tices are sufficiently expert to make the most economical use of it. 

Accuracy in D.H.I.A. feed records, therefore, plus full and adequate use 
of the lessons these records can reveal become of paramount importance. 

ElO. A Method for Determining Feeding Levels in Dairy Herd Im¬ 
provement Association Herds. W. T. Crandall, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity. 

At the end of the dairy herd improvement association record year it is 
important to know whether the ])roduction of the cows in herds is really 
representative of their true inherent ability. Cows supplied wdih amounts 
of nutrients below their needs will either produce on a level wdth those nutri¬ 
ents rather than on the level of their ability, or run down badly in physi(?al 
condition. Oow's fed more nutrients than are theoretically needed for main¬ 
tenance and the work they do are likely to either produce inefficiently or to 
put on excessive body weight, particularly if heavj^ rates of grain have been 
fed. 

The same method as outlined for u.se in determining feeding levels during 
a yearl 3 " period may be used to check on the adequacy of feeding methods for 
any one month. 

INFORMATION NECESSARY FOR DETERMINATION OF FEEDING I.EVELS 

In order to determine the feeding level of a herd for a yearly period the 
following information is needed on the average of all the cows in the herd: 

1. Live weight at start of year to determine the T.D.N. required for 
maintenance. 

2. Physical condition at start and close of year to indicate loss or gain 
during the year. 
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3. Yearly milk production, and butterfat test to determine the T.D.N. 
required for production. 

4. Amount and quality of all feeds fed during the year to determine the 
T.D.N. supplied for maintenance and production. 

The Morrison Feeding Standard for dairy cows is used in determining 
T.B.N. requirements. In determining the T.D.N. supplied by feeds, the 
standard average analyses are used for grain and for succulent roughages, 
but dry roughages are figured on an estimated productive nutrient basis. 

DETERMINING PASTURE YIELDS 

In order to get a worth while estimate of the pasture yield of nutrients, 
a table giving the probable daily nutrient consumption of cows of var^ung 
weights on pastures of different qualities is used. Dairy herd improvement 
association testers report the quality of pasture each month as excellent, 
good, fair or poor and a weighted average is made for the season. 

RATING THE FEEDING LEVEL OP A HERD 

The rating on the feeding level of a herd is made after taking the follow- 
ing into consideration. 

1. The amount of plus or minus T.D.N. supplied in feed as compared to 
those required for maintenance and milk production. 

2. The rate of grain fed to milk produced. 

3. The physical condition of the herd at the end of the year as compared 
with their physical condition at the start of the year. 

A STANDARD 9F GOOD FEEDING 

A herd has been well fed when on the average the cows in the herd are in 
good physical condition at freshening time, maintain normal milk curves 
and fair physical condition during a ten months’ milking period and regain 
good physical condition again before freshening. 

Heavy feeding. 

1. T.D.N. supplied are 1000 pounds or more over needs. 

2. Rate of grain to milk much higher than average rate for breed with 
usual roughage feeding. 

3. High phj^sical condition of cows. 

Good feeding. 

1. T.D.N. supplied are from 200 pounds below to 1000 pounds above 
needs. 

2. Rate of grain to milk is average for the breed with usual rates of 
roughage feeding and below average with heavy rates of roughage feeding, 

3. Physical condition good or fair at both start and finish of year. 

Fair feeding. 

1. T.D.N. supplied are within 500 pounds of needs. 
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2. Rate of grain slightly below average for breed considering rate of 
roughage feeding. 

3. Physical condition of cows lower at close of year than at the start. 
Poor feeding, 

1 T.D.N. supplied 1000 pounds or more below needs. 

2. Rate of grain to milk very low for breed* 

3. Physical condition much lower at close of year tban at start or poor 
both at start and close. 

4. Size of cows usually decidedly below average for breed. 

The value of this feeding level analysis depends on the care which testers 
take in making feed reports in respect not only to the amounts of feed fed 
but to their cpiality. In instances where the analysis of a herd is of partic¬ 
ular importance or where questionable results are obtained, an additional 
check on the feeding level is made from the testers’ monthly reports on that 
lierd by correlating the maintenance of daily milk production by months with 
the per cent of cows milking. The way in which cows hold up to normal milk 
produtdion is a good indication as to whether or not a satisfactory level of 
feeding was maintained throughout the year. 

E12. Display of Extension Teaching Ideas. E. C. Scheidenhelm, Michi¬ 
gan State College. 

The extension section will again have an exhibit of extension teaching 
ideas. 

Missouri will display three film strips. One will deal with quality of pro¬ 
duction, a second with methods of feeding, and a third with genetic informa¬ 
tion. 

South Dakota will have a series of three charts which present facts to show 
how to decrease production costs through feeding methods. 

Nebraska will portray the method used in making the junior bull ring 
project successful. 

loiva will display leaflets used in interesting people in keeping D.H.I.A. 
records. 

Michigan will slioM^ their method of informing dairymen more fully about 
the proof on their herd sires. This will include letters to the dairymen, 
testers and county agricultural agents. 

Other states indicating that they would exhibit but not reporting a 
subject were Wisconsin, Indiana (Purdue), Kansas, Texas, West Virginia, 
South Carolina, Alabama, and Tennessee. 

E13, Type Classification Committee Report. Jas. W. Linn, Kansas State 
College. 

The objects of the program are: 

A. To offer a means of teaching individuality of animals. 
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B. To assist breeders in analy 2 dng their herds from a type standpoint. 

C. To be used as a means of furnifi^ing additional information on 
proved bulls. 

The program can be applied only to identified herds that are, at least, in 
their second year of dairy herd improvement association testing or to 
herds on breed association herd test. 

The type rating shall be done by recognized ofiBcial judges such as college 
professors, extension dairymen, or county agents with special training. 

A. A state committee to approve judges for this work consisting of 
the head of dairy department, extension dairymen, and one active breeder to 
be selected by the above. 

E14. Clinics for Dairy Herd Improvement Association Fieldmen. A. J. 

Cramer, University of Wisconsin. 

A total of 41 clinics or ‘‘check-up’’ schools for Dairy Herd Improvement 
Association fieldmen were held in 23 Wisconsin counties during 1939. These 
clinics for fieldmen were planned to give a review of the work required of 
the men in our dairymen’s service program. 

Where there are 3 or more associations within a county, it is our aim to 
hold at least two schools during the year. These 3 hour afternoon schools 
are held to give instructions to both beginners and experienced fieldmen. 
We use the more experienced fieldmen to serve as exami)les to the new men; 
they give their experiences of work with association members. 

These meetings are held in the county agent’s office, where field problems 
are discussed and threshed out. On the morning following the clinics, the 
supervisor inspects the work of the newer fieldmen on the farm while taking 
samples of milk, testing the milk, weighing the feed and ear tagging the 
new calves and cows. We also supervise the work done in the members’ 
herd book, on feed sheets, barn feeding sheets, monthly report forms, 
identification and lactation sheets. 

At some clinics the state supervisor invites the D.H.I.A. officers and 
directors to join the fieldmen and county agent. The significant thing 
about these clinics is that the farmers contribute a good many ideas to the 
group. The officers give methods of keeping farm account records and their 
ideas of the services they expect of tlie fieldmen. We help those fieldmen 
who are slipping and those who do not thoroughly understand their 
requirements. 

The farmers and fieldmen gather around a large table so the discussion 
is informal. This brings about the exchange of ideas, and new practices 
are carried back to the farm by the fieldmen. 

As a result of these fieldmen clinics, we supervisors save the state time 
and travel money by concentrating our effort where it is most needed. The 
clmics arranged with the cooperation of A. 0. Follett, who supervises the 
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field work for Farm Account record keeping. We arranged to travel 
together in one car and saved the expense of running a second car. 

E15. 4-H Dairy Programs, Requirements and Recommendations. H. A. 

WiLLMAN, Cornell University. 

A detailed 4-H program which will apply fully to all sections of one state 
or to the entire country, probably cannot be set up. The problems in con¬ 
nection with 4-H Dairy Club Work differs too widely between states and 
counties and often within boundaries. 

A dairy program involving requirements and recommendations is, there¬ 
fore, a large one. It composes several phases of work, each of which must 
be emphasized. The direction of too much attention to one single phase of 
work such as exhibiting will not lead to the greatest results and in the long 
run may lead to serious mistakes, disax^pointments and a lagging of interest. 
A program must be well balanced to bring about the type of improvement 
which boys and girls and our dairy business needs. Of necessity, programs 
should include a study of the surest methods of making progress in develop¬ 
ing herds and all 4-H members should have an opportunity to take part in 
such activities or conte.sts as Exhibiting, Records and Record Keeping, 
Judging, Showmanship and Demonstration team work. 

Rather than to lay down too many rules and regulations, I believe we 
should in our 4-H dairy work take more boys and girls where they are and 
with the animals which they may have or usually can secure rather than 
to require that they start at a point which annually deprives many youths 
from 4-H club opportunities and benefits. Fonr-H dairy work should be 
made educational rather than regulatory in nature, therefore, I prefer to 
use the term recommend or urge rather than to make requirements which 
are often difficult to enforce. As a matter of fact, I believe that we might 
well under emphasize the word purebred if necessary in order to keep before 
the minds of 4-H club members, local leaders and parents, the importance of 
known ability in the selection and breeding of 4r-H cattle. 

For instance in our own state, we have not attempted to make any i)ar- 
ticular reciuirement regarding records and record keeping, but have at¬ 
tempted to make it a very imjjortant and definite part of the entire 4-H dairy 
X>rogram. As a matter of fact, we offer .special incentives for this phase of 
work as well as for exhibiting and as a result we are getting an excellent 
response from the boys and girls. A short time ago a study was made of 
some of the 4-H rt‘<*urds which were secured from the members in ten 
organized dairy clubs in which the following information was secured. 
These reports indicated that 221 members owned 598 head of cattle, 93 per 
cent of which were purebreds, 36 per cent of the cattle were in production, 
91.6 per cent of those in production were on test, 66.5 per cent of those in 
production had completed one or more records averaging 354 pounds of fat 
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and 70 per cent of all 4-H cattle were selected from ancestry of known 
production. While this situation does not represent a cross section of the 
standard of dairy club work, it does suggest that better dairy work can be 
done. Pour~H dairy work is built on the principle of herd improvement. 

In the long run, a well rounded program will help us most not only in 
effectively attaining the general aims and purposes of 4-H club work but 
also in bringing about the type of improvement which the dairy business 
needs most. 

E17. An Extension Program in Quality. J. M. Jensen, Michigan State 
College. 

The Michigan State College Dairy Extension section has for its objective 
a quality program that involves the producer, manufacturer, and consumer 
in an approach to improvement of cream, butter, milk, and cheese. 

Cream improvement is aimed at establishing grading practices and pay¬ 
ment by grade. This is developed through educational meetings and demon¬ 
strations with farm groups, also through (Team grading demonstrations 
with creameries. 

Butter improvement is developed through a buttermaker’s proficiency 
contest. The buttermaker is graded on his skill in scoring, analyzing and 
controlling fat and yeast and mold content. Technical meetings and 
scoring contests for creamery operators and buttennakers serve as a means 
of improving buttermaking operations. 

The quality improvement program for milk is designed to assist the local 
sanitarians with promoting a better understanding by the producer of the 
need for quality milk, with interpretation of quality tests and with informa¬ 
tion in production problems. The microscope has been employed in making 
analysis of the milk supply in different areas with records kept of tlie analy¬ 
sis from one year to another. Assistance is given to producer distributors 
in designing and equiping milk pasteurizing plants. 

Cheese improvement consists mainly in demonstration of quality tests on 
the milk supply, followed by the development in one county of a continuous 
quality improvement program that is conducted jointly by all the cheese 
factories in the county, with some financial assistance contributed by the 
county board of supervisors. 

Consumption improvement consists partly in developing organized effort 
in the counties for furthering local usage of all dairy |>roduets. Demon¬ 
strations in food value and in evaluation of quality in dairy products before 
home economics groups, dairy and food councils and general consumer 
groups have been employed. P.P.A. judging of dairy products has been de¬ 
veloped with the assistance of members of the dairy staff and the vocational 
education departments. 
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EFFECT OF HEAT AND pH ON THE INACTIVATION OF ‘ 
RENNIN IN WHEY 

EAKLE B. 8TBUBLE and PAUT. F. SBABP 
Department of Dairy Industry^ Cornell University, Ithaca, N, Y. 

INTRODUCTION 

As a prerequisite to the study of some of the properties of para¬ 
casein, a study of the conditions under which the rennin could be inac¬ 
tivated immediately after the para-casein was produced was begun, so 
that materials in which the rennin had been inactivated would be avail¬ 
able for study. The desirability of inactivating the rennin is evident 
from the demonstrations that it is involved in tlie ripening of cheddar 
cheese, and particularly in view of the evidence presented by Barthel, 
Sandberg and Ilaglund (1) that the rennin used to coagulate milk in 
cheese making remains active in the cheese for at least 8 months. 

The i)resent paper reports the results of experiments on the inactiva¬ 
tion of rennin in whey in which advantage was taken of the destructive 
effect of heat and pH. The results point to conditions under which ren¬ 
nin could be inactivated with a minimum of alteration of the constituents 
of the milk, particularly the proteins. 

Lbrcher (5) in his extensive study of the effect of salts, acids and alka¬ 
lies on rennin, found tliat alkalies were more destructive than acids. 
Numerous other workers have obtained similar results. Michaelis and 
Rothstein (8) concluded that the rate of destruction of rennin (from 
pepsin) could be expressed by the following e<iuation: 

(OH)* 

dt 

'Where x is the amount of rennin present at the time t, OH is the hydroxyl 
ion concentration and k is a constant. Experimental verification of the 
equation was limited to the region from pH 6.3 to 7.3. They concluded 
that peptic activity was destroyed at the same rate as the rennin activity. 

Konig (4) and others have demonstrated that the concentration and 
environment of the rennin exert a profound influence upon the rate of 
its inactivation by heat. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Milk was adjusted to pH 4.6 with normal HCl, the casein removed, 
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the whey heated for some time in a steam heated oven and filtered. Vari¬ 
ous amotints of HCl or NaOH were added to 200 ml. amounts of the clari¬ 
fied whey, the whey was warmed to the desired temperature, and 1 ml. of 
Hansen’s commercial rennet extract was added. At 2, 6, 10, and 14 min¬ 
ute intervals samples of the heated whey were removed, quickly cooled and 
the pH was adjusted to 6.0 ~ 6.5, iising brom cresol purple as an indicator. 
One ml. was then added to 20 ml. of milk lield at 40° C. and the time 
required for the formation of flocks was recorded. Reconstituted dry skim 
milk was used to determine the coagulating time. Previous to its use for 
testing 2.5 ml. of GaCh solution (378 grams of CaCl.. per liter) was added 
to each 100 ml. of milk. The CaCls lowered the pH of the milk from 6.57 
to 5.68. After the whey was heated for 14 minutes its pll was determined 
at 25° C. The results are presented in figure 1 and table 1. 



Fig. 1. Eekition between temperature, pH and time of beating on the inactiva¬ 
tion of commercial rennet extract heated in whey. The milk-coagulating po\ver (time 
in minutes) of the whey after heating and cooling was used as the measures of 
inactivation. 

The curves indicate a zone of maximum stability which centers at pH 
4.0. The mid-line of the zone can be calculated from the data in table 1 
by taking one-half the sum of each pair of values. The curves are nearly 
symmetrical with respect to an ordinate drawn through this pH. As the 
temperature of heating is increased and the time of heating is lengthened 
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TABLE 1 

pM values, on the acid and alkaline side of the most stahle zone, at which rennin activity 
was reduced 95 per cent by heating for the times and temperatures given. Below 
the acid and above the alkaline pH values given, inactivation of 
rennet is practically complete 


Time of 
heating 
in whey 

49« C. ( 

Temperature at wliich rennin was 

heated in whey 


120° F.) 

54° C. (130° F.) 

63° C. (145° F.) 

70° €. 

(158°F. 

acid 

alk. 

acid 

alk. 

acid 

alk. 

acid 

i alk. 

minutes 

pH 

pH 

pH 

pH 

pH 

pH 

pH 

1 pH 

2 

0.8 

7.1 

1.1 

6.9 

2.0 

5.9 

2.8 

\ 5.1 

0 . 

0.9 

7,0 

1.3 

6.7 

2.1 

5.8 

3.0 

; 4.9 

10 

1.0 

(5.9 

1.4 

6.6 

2 2 

5.6 

3.2 

1 4.8 

J4 

1.2 

0.8 

1.6 

6.4 

Ci \ 

5.5 

3.3 

1 4.7 


the zone of maximum stability (minimum coaf^ulalion time) is narrowed. 
The change from minimum destruction to complete destruction whkdi 
occurs on both sides of the zone of maximum stability lakes plac(? within 
a pi I range of about one unit The coagulation time may change from 
the minimum time of about 7 minutes to no coagulation after several hours 
by an alteration of about one pll unit. liennin was heated at pH 4.1] in 
whey for 2 minutes at C. with practically no inactivation, but was 
comj)letely inactivated at pll 5.3 or above by the same heat treatment. At 
the lower temperatures a broad zone of pH was found in which no appre¬ 
ciable destruetioii occurred in the time intervals studied. When inactiva¬ 
tion due to altering the ])1I begins, the etfect is a function of a rather high 
I)ower of the altering 11 or Oil ion concentration. 

Arbitrary equations were dtweloped which are in gtmeral agreement 
with the experimental data. When they were extrai)olated to 25'^ and 
0"' C. the predicted and the <‘xperimcntal results did not agree satisfac¬ 
torily. Apparently temperature, time of holding and })II do not bear the 
simple relationship to one another at 250. or below that they do at 
50'’ C. and above. 

The zone of maximum stability for rennin is usually given as consid¬ 
erably higlier than pH 4.0. This difference may be due to vai-ious causes 
such as differenee in the comi>ositioii of the liquid in which the rennin is 
held, the time and temperature of heating, or the .source of the rennin, 
Holwerda (3) found the maximum stability in 10 per cent sodium chloride 
and 2 per cent boric acid to be from pH 5.3 to 6.3. Michaelis and Roth- 
stein (8) conclude that I'eimin is stable below pH 6.0. Van Dam (11) 
found that pH values near the neutral point were destructive and that the 
composition of the solution was important. Michaelis and Mendelssohn 
(7) concluded that the optimum pH for rennin action was about 6.0 to 
6.4. Lundsteen (6) found the optimum pH to be 5.4. 
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In conjunction with determinations of the loss in milk-coagulating 
power of rennet, tests for pepsin activity were made using the method of 
Qiitzner (2). Professor Sumner (9) kindly supplied the Carmine-Fibrin. 
The original rennet showed only slight pepsin activity as indicated by this 
test. After the coagulation power of the rennet was destroyed, no pepsin 
action was indicated during 24 hours holding with the Carmine-Fibrin 
when compared with a heated blank. These results are in agreement with 
the observations of Michaelis and Rothstein (8) that alkalies destroy both 
the coagulating and the peptic power of the rennet, and with the observa¬ 
tion of Tauber and Kleiner (10) that reiinin can be prepared which pos¬ 
sesses little pepsin activity. 

Barthel, Sandberg and llaglund (1) in their tests of the milk-coagu¬ 
lating power of extracts obtained from cheese after various periods of 
ripening found that extracts from Sw’iss cheese did not coagulate milk, 
whereas extracts from cheese of other varieties possessed milk-coagulating 
power. Sweet rennet curd is heated in the whey to 50-60° C. in making 
Swiss cheese. The curd of Gouda, Cheddar and other types of cheese is 
usually heated to lower temperatures, and the maximum temperature is 
attained only after considerable acidity has develop(*d in the curd as a 
result of lactose fermentation by the lactic ac'id-producing bacteria with 
which the milk is inoculated. The data in figure 1 are in agreement with 
the findings of Barthel, Sandberg and llaglund and indicate the rather 
narrow limits between the destruction of rcimin in Swiss and its survival 
in Gouda cheese. Their findings for destruction of rennin in the curd are 
in agreement with ours for destruction of rennin in whey. 

SUMMARY 

The zone of maximum stability of the milk-coagulating power of com¬ 
mercial rennet extract, when heated in whey to 49° C. or above, centers 
at pll 4.0. The pH-inactivation curves at the temperatures of 49° to 
70° C. are nearly symmetrical both above and below pH 4.0. In the re¬ 
gions where alterations in pH accelerate inactivation, an alteration of one 
pH unit includes approximately the comj)lete inactivation effect. 

No peptic activity could be demonstrated, using the carmine-fibrin test, 
in solutions in which the rennin activity had been destroyed. 

The data indicate that normal amounts of rennet can be inactivated by 
holding at 50° C. for 14 minutes at pH 6.8 to 7.0. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE MELTING TIME OP 
BTTTTEIIFAT AND ITS MELTING POINT 

WILLIS D. (JALLFP and A. II. KUHLMAN 

Departments of Agricultural Chemistry Research and Dairying, Oklahoma 
AgriculUtral lCxp(rim< nt Station, Stillwater, Olcla, 

A rapid and convenient method fur the determination of* the melting 
time of butterfat was deserilxvl in a previous i)aper from this laboratory 
(1). Essentially, the method is to determine the time required for a 25 ml. 
sample of butterfat at an initial temperature of 0° C. to melt and form a 
<*lear liquid when plaeed in a temperalure-eoutrolled water bath at 45° C. 
Tile test supplemented with hardness deteruiinations (2) was designed for 
stiuiying the “standing up” quality of butterfat at moderately high tem¬ 
peratures,- a (juality M liieh, d<*spite its general commercial importance, has 
not been subjected to accnirate measurement. 

Several modifications of tin* ])roposed method appear possible, and 
'would, no <loubt, prove advantageous for routine work in which application 
of the test is mad(» to fats and oils other than butterfat. For example, the 
temperature at wliich the melting time is to be determined might be raised 
or lowered in accordance with the melting point of the fat under investi¬ 
gation. Temp(*ratures of 0° C. for chilling and 45° C. for melting have 
been found most suitable for butterfat. The melting time might be j^ro- 
loiiged by substituting an air bath for the water bath. The latter change 
would be desirable in handling small samples of fat and an added con¬ 
venience in observing changes of consistency during melting. Expression 
of results would necessarily need to be made in terms of a standard fat or 
oil having a constant melting time under the temperature conditions 
selected. 

Chemical and physical constants, jiarticularly the melting i)oint, give 
some indication of the capacity of a fat to stand up at room temi)eratures. 
Occasionally, in the past, melting time has been studied by exposing 
standard blocks of butter or butterfat to a warm atmosphere and observing 
the condition of the samples at hourly intervals. This method of study, 
although capable of revealing marked differences between samples, especi¬ 
ally when sui)i)lemented Avith photographic r(H*ords, is time-consuming and 
does not alloAV for accurate measurement. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

In order to study the relationsliip between the melting time of butterfat 
and its melting point, melting time determinations have been carried out 
on a large number of samples having high, medium, and low melting points. 

Beceived for publication November 24, 1239. 
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The possibility that melting time might be calculated with reasonable 
accuracy from melting point values, or vice versa, seemed likely. 

The butterfat samples were handled in the usual manner, the butter 
being melted at 60° C., centrifuged and filtered, and kept in the dark in 
glass jars at 0° C. These samples were representative of the butterfat pro¬ 
duced by individual cows of Ayrshire, Guernsey, Holstein, and Jersey 
breeds. The cows received experimental and control rations of varied com¬ 
position. The melting point determinations were made according to the 
Wiley method as described in the A.O.A.C. methods (3). The melting time 
determinations were made according to procedures previously described (1). 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Table 1 gives the results obtained in which variations of 0.1° C. were 
allowed in melting point determinations and 15 seconds in the melting time 
determinations. These results are presented graphically in figure 1, in 
which average melting time is plotted against melting point. 

The figures in table 1 show that there is considerable variation in the 
melting time of butterfat samples having the same melting point. In some 
instances this difference in melting time between samples amounts to over 
3 minutes. This variation is greatest among samples having high melting 
points, 35°-37° 0., and may be accounted for, in part, by the difficulties 
encountered in making accurate melting time determinations at a tempera¬ 
ture only slightly above the melting point of the sample (1). The last 
column of table 1 gives the values obtained when the average melting time 
in minutes, is subtracted from the melting point, in degrees C. It is note¬ 
worthy that these values which fall between 20.2 and 21.5 vary only slightly, 
the average value being 21.1. 


TABLE 1 

Melting time of 'butterfat samples having melting points between C. and 37C, 


Number of 
samples 

Melting 

point 

1 Melting time 

Difference* 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Average 



min. 

mm. 

mUi. 


3 . 

30.2 

9.00 

9.25 1 

9.00 

21.2 

3 .-. 

31.0 

9.00 

10.26 

9.50 

21.5 

3 . 

31.3 

9.25 

10.75 

9,75 

21.5 

4 . 

31.7 

9.50 

10.75 

10.25 

21.6 

7 . 

32.3 

10.75 

11.50 1 

11.25 

21.0 

8 . 

32.5 

10.50 

j 12.00 ! 

11.25 

21.2 

6 . 

33.0 

11.00 

! 12.60 

11.75 

2X.2 

a. 

33.5 

11,00 

1 13,25 

12.25 

21.2 

6 . 

34.0 

12.75 

1 13.25 

12.75 

21.2 

10 . 

34.5 

12.76 

i 14,50 

13.60 

21.0 

10 . 

35.3 

13.25 

10.75 

14.75 

20.5 

11 . 

35.6 

14.00 

1 16.75 

15.00 

20.6 

8 . 

86.5 

14.25 

17.50 

16.25 

20.2 

4 . 

37.5 

16,50 

18.76 

17.26 

20.2 


* Melting point in degrees C. minus average melting time in minutes. 
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It appears, therefore, that the melting time of biitterfat may be esti¬ 
mated from melting point data,—in the present experiment, by subtracting 
21.1 from the melting point. The melting time ma^' be more closely approxi¬ 
mated by use of the curve in figure 1, the points on the curve representing 
average values taken from table 1. Only two points, those at 32.3 and 
32.5® C. lie outside the smoothed curve. 



Fig. 1, Curve showing relation between melting point and melting time. 

The foregoing discussion is made with full knowledge that the calcula¬ 
tions are applicable only to melting time data secured under the experimen¬ 
tal conditions as previously described (1). There is reason to believe that 
any change in these conditions which might effect a change in melting time 
would not alter the order of the results and that a direct relationship 
between melting point and melting time W’ould still be evident. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Determinations were made of the melting time of butterfat samples 
having a wide range of melting point values. 

Melting time was found to be roughly proportional to melting point 
Under the experimental conditions employed, the average melting time 
(expressed in minutes) of all samples w^as between 20.2 and 21.5 points 
lower than their actual melting points (expressed in degrees C.). 

By means of a curve the melting time of butterfat samples can be closely 
approximated from melting point determinations. 
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OXIDIZED FLAVOR IN MILK: II. THE RELATION OF OXIDA¬ 
TION-REDUCTION POTENTIALS TO ITS DEVELOPMENT 

A. M. 8WAN80N and H. II. SOMMER 
Department of Dairy InduHlry^ University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

The development of oxidized flavor in milk is now assumed to be caused 
by certain oxidative changes taking place in the milk. Gtuierally it has 
been believed that butterfat is the constituent in milk which has undergone 
oxidation on the development of the oxidized flavor. Findings from recent 
research tend to substantiate the belief tliat oxidized flavor in milk which 
has been catalyzed by copper results from oxidation of the phospholipids 
present in tlie milk. Since oxidized flavor results from oxidative changes, 
oxidation-reduction potentials should give valuable information in the study 
of tliis problem. Oxidation-reduction potential measurements have been 
applied by previous workers with various degrees of success. The work 
reported herein was conducted to further apply oxidation-reduction poten¬ 
tial studies to the problem of oxidized flavor in milk and milk j»roduets. 

REVIEW OP LITERATURE 

Thurston, Brown and Dustman (lb) were the first to suggest that 
oxidizc^d flavor in milk results from the oxidation of lecithin. Brown, 
Dustman and Thurston (1) found no appreciable differences in iodine 
numbers of butterfat from normal and oxidized milk. Swanson and 
Sommer (14) found a marked decrease in the iodine number of the phos¬ 
pholipid fraction of milk on the develo])ment of oxidized flavor but found 
no significant difference in the iodine numbers of butterfat from normal 
and oxidized milk. The above findings suggest that the phospholipid frac¬ 
tion of milk plays an important part in the development of oxidized flavor. 

Gebhardt and Sommer (5) in 3980 found that there was a marked 
increase in the oxidation-reduction potential of milk when it was agitated 
wdth copper blades. Morris and Sommer (10) in 1932 obtained results 
which showed that the keeping quality of cream is poorest in samples 
having the highest oxidation-reduction potentials. These workers added a 
reducing agent, sodium sulphite, to the cream and prevented oxidation. 

In 1933 Tracy, Ramsey and Ruehe (17) observed a definite relationship 
between the oxidation-reduction jiotential of milk and cream and the de¬ 
velopment of oxidized flavor on the addition of copper. The addition of 
copper caused a marked increase in the oxidation-reduction potential. 
Thurston (15) in 1935 reported on the influence of diffei'ent metals and 
metallic salts on the oxidation-reduction potentials of milk. Stannous 
chloride, stannic chloride and aluminum chloride caused a decrease in the 
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oxidation-reduction potentials of milk at a faster rate than in the control 
samples. Iron powder and ferric chloride caused a slight increase in 
potential. Ferrous chloride immediately after addition to milk caused an 
increase in potential, but this potential soon decreased to approximately 
the same potential as the control. Cuprous chloride caused the greatest 
increases in oxidation-reduction potentials. 

Greenbank (7) found copper to be the most effective catalyst in pro¬ 
ducing oxidized flavor in milk. Ferrous iron also catalyzed the flavor 
development but larger quantities were required to produce the same 
results. Ferric iron was not ver3" effective in producing the oxidized flavor. 
Greenbank suggests that ferric iron, which is an oxidizing agent, is an 
inhibitor to this flavor development. 

In 1937 Webb and Hileman (21) reported on their studies in which 
they used a vacuum tube potentiometric circuit for measuring oxidation- 
reduction potentials. These workers found that oxidized flavor in milk 
is due to or accompanied by an increase in oxidation-reduction potential, 
but this increase is not proj^ortional to the concentration of added copper. 
Working with individual cows, they found that there is no relationship 
between oxidized flavors and oxidation-reduction potentials of milk. 

Brown, Thurston and Dustman (2) added copper to raw milk, to milk 
before pasteurization and to milk after pasteurization. They found that 
raw milk and milk with copper added after pasteurization developed a 
more intense oxidized flavor, the suggested explanation being that some of 
the copper may combine with the proteins during the pasteurization process 
and is no longer free to catalyze the reaction. 

Sharp, Trout and Guthrie (13) found that contamination of milk with 
copper caused destruction of vitamin C, and that there is a positive corre¬ 
lation between the rate of oxidation of ascorbic acid and the development 
of oxidized flavor. They also state that the holder method of pasteuriza¬ 
tion at 143-145° F. for 30 minutes does not appreciably accelerate the 
destruction of ascorbic acid. 

Turgeon, Stebnitz and Sommer (19) worked on the Ritter’s test as a 
means of determining copper contamination. Both the vitamin C and the 
copper content of the milk affected the results of the Ritter’s test. They 
found that the vitamin C content was quite uniformly reduced to 7 milli¬ 
grams per liter at the time of first color change and reduced to zero by 
the time the color was definitely developed. 

Chilson (3), Bahle and Palmer (4) and Greenbank (7) have all re¬ 
ported that the addition of 50 to 100 milligrams of pure crystalline ascorbic 
acid to milks which develop oxidized flavor spontaneously will prevent the 
flavor defect. 

In Central Europe electrical treatment of milk has been used as a 
means of neutralizing developed acidity in milk and cream. Winkler (22) 
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discusses an electro-neutralization process in which milk is subjected to the 
action of direct current. Gratz (6) also has discussed the process. Elec¬ 
trodes are placed in a vessel of non-eonductinj? material. Milk enters the 
vessel at the bottom, flows between the electrodes, which are placed either 
in a vertical or horizontal position, and leaves through an overflow^ at the 
top. The process is covered by Austrian and Italian patents. Pien and 
Baisse (11) discuss the theory of electrical deacidification. Sodium lib¬ 
erated at the cathode neutralized the lactic acid, and the chlorine which 
was liberated at the anode combined with the protein. Woljagin and 
Scheimpflug (23) carried on electrical deaeidification by means of electro- 
dialysis. Milk was placed in the cathode chamber and whey in the anode 
chamber with a clay diaphragm separating the liquids. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Since milk is a poorly poised system, a vacuum tube potentiometer 
circuit was made and used in conjunction wdth a Leeds-Northrup portable 
potentiometer. The vacuum tube potentiometer circuit was made accord¬ 
ing to plans furnished by Johnson (8). Platinum electrodes similar to 
those of Webb and Hileman (21) were used. 

Difiicuhy W'as experienced in getting the electrodes in a sample of 
milk to check. Previous W'orkers have also experienced the same difficulty. 
Closer checks between electrodes w’cre obtained wdien extreme care wm 
taken in their cleaning. The electrodes were first placed in boiling tri¬ 
sodium phosphate solution and then in hot chromic acid solution, remaining 
in each solution for a period of from one-half to one hour. The electrodes, 
after being removed from the chromic acid solution, were thoroughly rinsed 
and placed in distilled water from eight to tw^elve hours before using. 

Two hundred-and-fifty-ce. brown glass bottles w^ere used as electrode 
vessels. Each bottle w^as fitted with a cork stopper tiirough wdiich three 
holes were drilled. Tw’o electrodes and a saturated potassium chloride agar 
bridge were placed into each sample of milk. A series of eight bottles were 
then connected to a saturated calomel lialf cell. 

Milks from individual cow^s w^ere obtained from the University herd. 
Aluminum pails w’ere used for milking and the milk w^as brought to the 
laboratory in either aluminum pails or brown glass bottles. Extreme care 
w^as taken to prevent copper or iron contamination. The milk w'as taken 
to the laboratory and pasteurized within two hours after milking. Pas¬ 
teurization was conducted in aluminum beakers with aluminum stirring 
devices. Heating was carried out in water baths which were connected 
to a steam line for heating and thermo-electrically controlled for holding 
at pasteurization temperatures. Immediately after pasteurization the con¬ 
tainers were moved to a cold water bath for cooling. 
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The milk samples were then set up by adding the catalyst, and in some 
experiments anti-oxidants were also added. The samples were then placed 
in a refrigerator and allowed to stand with the least amount of handling 
possible. Duplicate samples were put in 500-cc. brown glass bottles and 
placed in the refrigerator along with the electrode vessels. These samples 
were used for vitamin C titrations and then observed at the end of the 
storage period of 60 to 72 hours for the development of oxidized flavor. 

Oxidation-reduction potential readings were taken at short intervals 
during the early stages of the storage period and then taken at longer in¬ 
tervals after twenty-four hours of storage. The oxidation-reduction po¬ 
tential readings were then converted to Eh. The values for the E.M.F. of a 
calomel half cell at different temperatures were obtained from data by 
Vellinger (20). 

Trout and Sharp (18) report that the temperature of 21° C. appeared 
to be more satisfactory for judging milk for oxidized flavor than did the 
temperature of 35° C. After storage the samples were warmed up to 21° C. 
and were always examined by at least two judges who were familiar with 
oxidized flavor. The following system was used for recording the presence 
of oxidized flavor and its intensity: 

+ + f 4- = very strong oxidized flavor. 

+-f 4 -=2 strong oxidized flavor. 

•4- + = distinct to pronounced oxidized flavor. 

+ = slight oxidized flavor. 

±: = doubtful oxidized flavor. 

- = no oxidized flavor. 

The method of Kon and Watson *(9) was used in this work for deter¬ 
mining tlie reduced ascorbic acid content of milk. The milk proteins and 
fat were precipitated with 20 per cent tri-chloroacetic acid. An exact 
quantity of filtrate was then titrated with 2:6 dichlorobenzenoneindophe- 
nol. The dye was standardized against crystalline ascorbic acid. In this 
work the water used was re-distilled in an all-glass distilling apparatus. 

Influence of metal on oxidation-reduction potentials and the 
development of oxidized flavor 

Pasteurized milk from an individual cow was used in preparing the 
samples for this experiment. A copper sulfate solution was prepared so 
tliat one ec. of solution added to one pint of milk would give a copper con¬ 
centration of 0.5 parts per million parts of milk. Ferric sulfate and ferrous 
sulfate solutions were made up to such concentrations that one ce. of solu¬ 
tion added to one pint of milk would give 5 parts of iron per million parts 
of milk. 

* Copper was added at concentrations of 0.0, 0.26, 0.5,1, 2 and 5 parts per 
million parts of pasteurized milk. Ferric iron and ferrous iron were added 
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at concentrations of 0, 5, 10, 25 and 50 p.p.in. The changes in 0-E (oxida¬ 
tion-reduction) potentials were followed, and at the end of 72 hours the 
samples were examined for oxidized flavor. 

A similar experiment was conducted on a sample of mixed herd milk. 
The results of the two experiments were compared to determine the 
difference in susceptibility of the two milks to oxidized flavor development. 

Time of copper addiiion to milk 

Copper in the form of copper sulfate solution was added to milk before 
and after pasteurization at a concentration of 1 p.p.m. Two series of 
samples were prepared and kept in a water bath at 10° C. for 15.5 hours. 
Electrodes were placed in one series, and from the other series, samples 
were taken for reduced ascorbic acid determinations. 0-R potential read¬ 
ings and ascorbic acid titrations were made at short intervals. 

Copper addiiion to whole milk, skimmilk and cream 

A mixed sample of milk was pasteurized in an eight gallon aluminum 
milk can and then separated. Samples of whole milk, skimmilk, 20 per cent 
cream and 29 per cent cream were imepared with and without added copper. 
Two parts of coj)|>er pc'r million were added. Potential measurements were 
made during the storage period, and at the end of 72 hours all samples 
were examined for oxidized flavor. 

A study of milk from individual cotvs 

Milks were obtained from four individual cows. Two of these cows 
were Ilolsteins and the other two were (luernseys. Each lot of milk was 
pasteurized separately and then divided into two parts. To one part, 
copper was added at a concentration of 2 p.p.m. and to the other part no 
metallic catalyst was added. Samples were then prepared for 0~K po¬ 
tential measurements and f(^r ascorbic acid determinations. The samples 
were stored at 4° C, for 72 hours and at the end of this period they were 
examined for the jvrcsence of oxidized flavor. During the storage period 
O-Il potential measurements and reduced ascorbic acid determinations were 
made at regular intervals. 

Ascorbic acid as an anti-oxidant 

Crystalline ascorbic acid and crystalline d-isoascorbic acid were added 
to pasteurized milk to study the effect on 0-R potentials and the develop¬ 
ment of oxidized flavor. Pasteurized milk wm divided into three lots. To 
one lot 100 mgs. of ascorbic acid per liter of milk was added, to another 100 
mgs. of d-isoascorbic acid per liter of milk, and the other lot was left as 
the control. Then each lot of milk was divided in half and to the one half 
8 p.p.m. of copper as copper sulfate was added. Oxidation-reduction po- 
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tential measurements and titrations for reduced ascorbic acid were made 
at regular intervals during storage. At the end of 60 hours the samples 
were examined for the presence of oxidized flavor. 

Change in oxidation-reduction potentials caused by electrical current 

Electricity was passed through milk as a means of changing the 0~R 
potential. A glass chamber was constructed, using a 1.5^' by 8'^ glass test 
tube with a milk capacity of 95 cc. Milk was allowed to flow into the 
chamber from below and carried out by means of a side-arm connection. 
Two platinum electrodes, 0.5" by 2.0", were placed within the chamber. 
A porous clay thimble was also placed in such a position that it would ex¬ 
tend down into the milk. Inside of the thimble was placed a dilute solution 
of sodium chloride and a carbon electrode. The sodium chloride solution 
was continuously replaced by fresh solution. Dry cells were used as the 
source of the electrical current. For the work reported herein, a current 
of 24 volts and 0.4 amperes was used. Milk was passed through the 
chamber at the rate of 155 cc. per minute. 

In the first series of the experiment, milk was passed through the appa¬ 
ratus without any current flowing. In the second series, the platinum 
electrodes were negative and the carbon electrode in the salt solution was 
positive. In the third series, the platinum electrodes were positive with the 
carbon electrode negative. In the last series the clay porous thimble was 
removed and one of the platinum electrodes was positive and the other 
negative. Two samples of mixed milk were set up from each series. Cop¬ 
per in the form of copper sulfate solution was added to one of the series at 
concentrations of 2 p.p.m. Potential measurements were made and after 
72 hours the samples were examined for oxidized flavor. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

All of the oxidation-reduction potential measurements were made with 
two electrodes in each sample of the milk. The potential readings from 
the two electrodes were averaged, and this average was taken as the poten¬ 
tial for each reading time. The results from each series of experiments 
were tabulated and from these data the following graphs were drawn. 

Influence of metal on oxidation-reduction potentials and the 
development of oxidized flavor 

Figure 1 gives the results of the different concentrations of copper in 
the form of copper sulfate on the O-R potentials of milk from an individual 
cow. Copper caused a considerable increase in the O-R potential. The 
increase in potential was slower and not as great with the lower concen¬ 
trations of copper. The rise in potential was not in proportion to the 
concentration of added copper, When the potential had reached its maxi- 




Pig. 1. The effect of different concentrations of added copper on o-vidation-redne- 
tion potentials of milk and the development of oxidized flavor. 

I—5 parts per million of added copper. 

II—‘J parts i)er million of ad<led copper. 

III— 1 part i»er million of added copper. 

IV— 0.5 part per million of added copper. 

V—0.25 part per million of added copper. 

VI—0 part per million of added copper. 



FiO, 2. The effect of different concentrations of added ferric iron on the oxidation- 
reduction potentials of milk and the development of the oxidized flavor. 

I—50 parts per million of added ferric iron. 

II—^25 parts per million of added ferric iron, 

III— 10 parts per million of added ferric iron. 

IV— 5 parts per million of added ferric iron, 

V— 0 parts per million of added ferric iron. 
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mum point, it continued to remain fairly constant at this high level. With 
the lower concentration of added copper and with the control, there was a 
marked decrease in potential during the first hour. 

The addition of ferric iron in the form of ferric sulfate, as shown in 
figure 2, does not cause a rapid increase in potential like tlie addition of 
copper. There was a small gradual increase in potential during the entire 
storage period. The increase was greater with the higher concentrations 
of ferric iron. Only in the concentrations of 25 and 50 parts per million 
of ferric iron was there a slight resemblance of oxidized flavor. Ferric 
iron added at the rate of 50 parts i>er million did not affect the potentials 
any more than did 0.25 parts per million of copper. 

Figure 3 shows that the addition of ferrous iron to milk caused a de¬ 
crease in potential. These results are in keeping with the property of 
ferrous sulfate because it is a reducing substance. 

Table 1 summarizes the effectiveness of copper, ferric iron and ferrous 
iron in catalyzing the development of oxidized flavor in mixed milk and 
milk from an individual cow. The mixed milk was more susceptible to the 
metallic cataly.st than was the milk from the individual cow. In both cases 
ferric iron caused little oxidized flavor while the same concentrations of 
ferrous iron were very effective. 

Time of copper addition to milk 

Copper added at concentrations of one part per million to a sample of 
milk from an individual cow before pasteurization had catalyzed the oxida- 


TABLE 1 

The effectiveness of different metals in catalysing the oxidised flavor in a sample of mixed 
miJlc and a sample of milTc from an individual cow 



Concentration 
of catalyst 

Source of milk 

Catalyst 

Individual 

cow 

Beceiving 

tank 

Copper in form of copper 

p.p.m. 

0.0 

1 


sulfate 

0.2o 

- 

•f 


0.5 

- 1 

+ 


1.0 

- 

+ 4- 


2.0 

+ j 

4 4* 4 4 


5,0 

+ -f + 

4-^- + -4 + 

Ferric iron in form of 

0.0 


— 

ferric sulfate 

5.0 




10.0 

— i 



25.0 

± 

+ 


50.0 

± 

± 

Ferrous iron in form of 

0.0 

— 


ferrous sulfate 

5,0 


4- + 


10.0 

T- 

4 4- 


25.0 

+ + 

H +4- 


50.0 

+++ + 

4+4--f + 




Fkj. 3. Tlu* of difToront 4*(nu'eiitrations of added ferrous iron on the oxida¬ 

tion-reduction potentials of milk and the development of oxidized flavor. 

T—50 parts per million of added fei*rous iron. 

T1—25 parts per million of added ferrous iron. 

III— 10 parts per million of added ferrous irtm. 

IV— 5 parts per million of added ferrous iron. 

V— 0 parts ]»er million of addt'd ferrous iron. 



FiO. 4, The influence of time of copper contamination on the oxidation-reduction 
potentials of milk and the oxidation of the ro<iuet^d ascorbic acid present in the milk. 

I—Without added copper. 

II —Copper (2 p.p.m.) added after pasteurization. 

III— Copper (2 p.p.m.) added before pasteurization. 

IV— ^Ascorbic acid content of 1. 

V—^Ascorbic acid content of TI. 

VI—^Ascorbic acid content of III. 
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tioii of nearly all of the reduced ascorbic acid before the pasteurization 
process had been completed. In the sample of milk to which copper was 
added after pasteurization the reduced ascorbic acid was completely oxi¬ 
dized after 7 hours. During the same period of time there was no marked 
change in reduced ascorbic acid content of the milk to which no copper had 
been added. Figure 4 shows that the oxidation-reduction potential of 
pasteurized milk containing copper did not increase until nearly all of the 
reduced ascorbic acid had been oxidized. The O-R potential of the sample 
of milk to which copper had been added before pasteurization, had reached 
its maximum before the potential readings were started and continued to 
remain higher than the potential of the milk to which copper had been 
added after pasteurization. 

Copper addition to whole milk, skimmilk and cream 
Figure 5 .summarizes the results of this experiment. Skimmilk and 
whole milk were found to have O-B potentials of about the same Eh values. 
The addition of two parts per million of copper caused practically identical 
increases in potential. The 29 per cent cream showed higher Eh values 
in the sample to which no copper had been added than did the whole milk 
and skimmilk. This was also true of the series in which copper was added. 
The skimmilk and whole milk developed the same intensity of oxidized 
flavor on the addition of copper, while the oxidized flavor was more intense 
in the case of the cream. 


A study of milk from individual cows 
The effect of adding copper to milk from individual cows is shown in 
figure 6, and it also shows the difference in potential of the normal milk 

TABLE 2 

A comparison of the effect of the addition of copper on the oxidation of the reduced 
ascorbic acid in the pasteuriised milks of four individual cows 


Ascorbic acid per liter 


XIXIIU 

after 

adding 

Cow #33 

Cow #68 

Cow #416 

Cow #426 









copper 

Cu 

Cu 

Cu 

Cu 

Cu 

Cu 

Cu 

Cu 


0 p.p.m. 

2 p.p.m. 

0 p.p.m. 

2 p.jj.ra. 

0 p.p.m. 

2 p.p.m. 

0 p.p.m. 

j 2 p.p.m. 

hra. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 



12.48 

17,45 


15.30 

12,45 



3 

17.80 

6.55 

17.45 

7.15 

13.70 

3.45 

21.1S 

9.35 

^ ! 

17.45 


17.45 1 



1.56 

20.16 

3.22 

14.5 

17.45 i 

0 

17.46 


11.85 


17.75 


20 


1 

[ 







26 


1 0 

14.66 

0 i 



16.20 

0 

37 





8.42 


14.35 


45 






1 



52 





6.25 

0 


0 

64 

8.75 


7.50 

0 




0 

72 





2.60 

0 


0 
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Fio. 5. A 8tu(3y of the influence of added copper on the oxidation-reduction poteii' 
tiuls of A\holo milk, Hkimmilk and cream. 

I—Whole milk, no added copper, 

II—Whole milk with added copper (2 p.p.m.). 

III— Skimmilk, no added copper. 

IV— 8kimmilk with added copper (2 p.p.m.). 

Y—29 per cent cream, no added copper. 

VI—29 per cent cream with added copper (2 p.p.m.). 

from individual cows. Table 2 gives the results of the reduced ascorbic 
acid determination on the same milks. Comparing the results in figure 6 
•with the results in table 2, the milk from cow #426 had the highest ascorbic 
acid content and tlie lowest oxidation-reduction potential in the normal 
milk. • The addition of copper to this milk caused the smallest increase in 
potential and it did not develop oxidized flavor. The milk from cow #416 
had the lowest reduced ascorbic acid content and highest oxidation-reduc¬ 
tion potential in the normal milk. The milks from cows #33 and #68 
had about tlie same ascorbic acid content and oxidation-reduction potential. 
The addition of copper caused about the same increase in potential and the 
same degree of oxidized flavor. The addition of copper to the milk from 
cow #416 caused the potential to raise to the same level as in the milks with 
added copper from cows #33 and #68, but the degree of oxidized flavor 
was less. Cows #33 and #68 were Holsteins and cows #416 and #426 
were Guernseys. 
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Fig. 6. The change in oxidation-reduction potentials and the dovolopnient of oxi¬ 
dized flavor following the addition of copper to the pasteurized milks of four coats. 

I—^Milk from coav #33, no added copper. 

II—^Milk from cow #33 with added copper (2 p.p.in.). 

III— Milk from cow #68, no added copper. 

IV— Milk from cow #68 with added copper (2 p.p.m.), 

V—Milk from cow #416, no added cop]>er. 

VI—Milk from cow #416 with added copper (2 p.p.m.). 

VII—Milk from cow #426, no added copper. 

VIII—Milk from cow #426 with added copper (2 p.p.m.). 

Ascorbic acid as an anti-oxidant 

The experimental results obtained from the study of ascorbic acid and 
d-isoaseorbic acid as anti-oxidants are given in figure 7 and table 3. The 
addition of both forms of ascorbic acid caused a marked decrease in the 
oxidation-reduction potentials of the milks to which they were added. Dur¬ 
ing the entire storage period the added ascorbic acids kept the potential 
down in the samples to which copper had been added, but the reduced 
ascorbic acid was being continually oxidized in these samples. At the end 
of the 54 hours of storage nearly all of the reduced ascorbic acid had been 
oxidized. More of the d-isoascorbic acid had been oxidized than had the 
ascorbic acid. During the period of the oxidation of the ascorbic acids, the 
potentials were lower in the samples containing copper than in the other 
samples. Although the milk containing d-isoascorbic acid and added cop- 
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per had the lowest Eh values during the entire storage period, it developed 
an oxidized flavor that was as intense as the flavor in the control sample to 
which copper had been adde<l. 



I’lQ. 7. Tlie influence of a.lded copper and ascorbic, and d isoascorljic acid on the 
oxidation reduction potentials of milk and tl.c development of oxidized flavor. 

I_.Without added ascorbic acid or copper. 

II—WitUout added ascorbic acid, but rvith added copper (.1 p.p.m.). 

Ill—Witli added ascorbic acid (100 niK- per liter), but without added copper. 

IV_\Vith added ascorbic acid (100 mg. per liter) and copper (3 p.p.m.) 

V—With added d-isoascorbic acid (100 mg. per liter) but without added copper. 

VI_With added d-isoascorbic acid (100 mg. per liter) and copper (3 p.p.m.). 

Cha7ige in oxidatmi-reductum potential caused hy electrical eurreni 

By passing electrical current through milk it was possible to alter the 
oxidation-reduction potential. The greatest decrease in potential was ef- 
fected by placing the negative electrode in the milk and the positive elec- 
trode in the sodium chloride solution contained in the porous cup. The 
curves plotted from the data obtained in this experiment are shown m 
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TABLE 3 

The influence of added copper on the aacorhic acid content of normal milk and milk to 
which ascorbic acid and d-isoasoorhic acid have been added 





Ascorbic acid content 



Time 

Without added 

With added 

With added 

after 

adding 

copper 

ascorbic acid 

ascorbic acid 

d'isoascorbic acid 

Without 

3 p.p.m. 

Without 

3 p.p.m. 

Without 

3 p.p.m. 

added 

added 

added 

added 

added 

added 


copper 

copper 

copper 

copper 

copper 

copper 

hrs. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

mg. 

0.5 

17,60 i 

10.25 

104.00 

95.25 

104.00 

87.50 

2.5 

17.60 

0 

104.00 

57.25 

104.00 

51.75 

4 

6 

10 

17.60 

0 

104.00 

51.60 

103.50 

43.00 

25.5 

16.65 

0 ! 

103.50 

41.00 

102.00 

38,10 

34.5 

48 

15.80 j 

0 

103.50 

18.65 

102.00 

16.60 

54 

15.80 

0 

96.25 

12.95 

96.00 

7.90 



Fio. 8. The use of eleetrical currents as means of changing the oxidation-reduction 
potentials of milk and the influence on oxidized flavor developments 

I—No electrical treatment, no added copper. 

II—^No electrical treatment, with added copper (2 p.p.m.). 

III— “Negative electrode in milk, no added copper. 

IV— Negative electrode in milk, with added copper (2 p.p.in.). 

V—^Positive electrode in milk, no added copper. 

VI—Positive electrode in milk, with added copper (2 p.p.m.). 

VII—^Both electrodes in milk, no added copper, 

VIII—^Both electrodes in milk, with added copper (2 p.p.m.). 
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figure 8. Though it was possible to decrease the potential, in no case did 
the treatment prevent the development of oxidized flavor when copper was 
added to the samples. 

DISCUSSION 

A number of investigators, Gebhardt and Sommer (5), Tracy, Ramsey 
and Ruehe (17), Thurston (15) and others, have shown that the addition 
of copper to milk causes an increase in the oxidation-reduction potential. 
Copper is Icnown to be a very effective catalyst in causing the development 
of oxidized flavor. Prom these observations it is logical to assume that the 
development of oxidized flavor is due to or accompanied by an increase in 
the oxidation-reduction potential of the milk. 

Copper was found to cause a sharp increase in the oxidation-reduction 
potential shortly after it was added to tlie milk. After the potential has 
reached its new level it continues to remain nearly constant during the re¬ 
mainder of the storage period. The length of time required for this sharp 
increase is dei^^endent upon the concentration of added copper. In these 
experiments the addition of 2 and 5 p.p.m. of coiiper caused an immediate 
increase in potential, while with the lower concentrations there was a lag 
period. 

It has been shown in figure 4 that the oxidation-reduction potential does 
not increase until the reduced ascorbic acid in the milk has nearly all been 
oxidized. These results are in keeping with the observations made by 
Turgeon, Stebnitz and Sommer on the Ritter te.st as a means of determin¬ 
ing copper contamination. These workers found that the vitamin C content 
of tlie milk was quite uniformly reduced to 7 milligrams per liter at the 
time of the first color change and reduced to zero by the time color was 
definitely developed. The conclusion may be drawn that the development 
of color in the Ritter’s test is due to an increase in the 0~R potential of 
the medium. 

The addition of ferric iron to milk caused a gradual increase in the 
potential during the entire storage. The higher the concentration of added 
ferric iron, the greater was the resulting potential. The addition of 50 
p.p.m. of ferric iron did not cause the potential to rise higher than the 
addition of 0.25 p.p.m. of copper. Only in the samples of milk where ferric 
iron had been added at concentrations of 25 and 50 p.p.m. was there any 
evidence of an oxidized flavor. 

Ferrous iron caused a decrease in the oxidation-reduction potential when 
it was added to milk. Immediately upon its addition to milk the resulting 
potential was higher (except on the addition of 50 p.p.m.) than in the 
samples to w’hich copper and ferric iron had been added, but on storage the 
oxidation-reduction potential kept decreasing. The sample of milk contain¬ 
ing 50 p.p.m. of added ferrous iron developed a more intense oxidized 
laavor than did the sample of milk containing 5 p.p.m. of copper; yet there 
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was a difference of 0.135 in Eh. Concentrations of 25 and 50 p.p.m. of 
added ferrous iron to milk caused intense oxidized flavor, while the same 
concentrations of ferric iron caused only a cjuestionable development of the 
off-flavor. The results were found to be the same with the use of pasteur¬ 
ized milk from an individual cow or with pasteurized mixed herd milk. In 
the case of the mixed herd milk the development of the oxidized flavor was 
more intense. Prom these findings it would seem that the development of 
oxidized flavor in milk is dependent upon the catalyzing properties of 
certain metallic ions and not on the change in potential which they may 
create. 

The addition of copper to skimmilk and whole milk caused about an 
identical change in 0-R potential. The cream had an original 0-R po¬ 
tential higher than did the skimmilk and whole milk, and the resulting 
potential on the addition of copper was also higher. Since skimmilk had 
developed the same intensity of oxidized flavor as did the whole milk, this 
gives evidence to the fact tiiat the phospholipids are the substances which 
undergo chemical change on tlie development of oxidized flavor. These 
findings are in agreement with the work of Thurston, Brown and Dustman 
(16) and Swanson and Sommer (14). The cream developed a more intense 
oxidized flavor than the whole milk, which is in agreement with the findings 
of Roland and Trebler (12), 

The normal pasteurized milks from individual cows vary in their oxida¬ 
tion-reduction potentials. In comparing the milk from four individual 
cows, there was a relation between the reduced ascorbic acid content of the 
milk and its oxidation-reduction potential. Milk from the cow having the 
lowest ascorbic acid content had the highest 0-R potential of the four milks. 
The milk having the highest reduced ascorbic acid content had the lowest 
0-R potential, and the milks from the other two cows had about the same 
reduced ascorbic acid content and 0-R potential. There was no correlation 
found between breed and reduced ascorbic acid content as the high and low 
milks were from Guernseys and the other two from Holsteins. The milk 
with the highest reduced ascorbic acid content showed less increase in 0-R 
potential on addition of copper and did not develop an oxidized flavor. 

The addition of crystalline ascorbic acid and crystalline d-isoascorbic 
acid to milk was found to cause a marked decrease in the oxidation-reduc¬ 
tion potential. The addition of copper to milks containing these two forms 
of ascorbic acid caused oxidation of the ascorbic acid but during the entire 
period the 0-R potential was lower than in the samples which contained 
added ascorbic acid but no added copper. As the oxidation of the ascorbic 
acid is taking place, the potential is lower than where there is no rapid 
oxidation of the reduced ascorbic acid. The addition of 100 mg. per liter 
crystalline ascorbic acid to mills inhibited but did not completely prevent 
the development of oxidized flavor. Though d-isoascorbic acid produced 
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the lowest O-K potential readings, it did not i)revent the development of 
oxidized flavor. 

Passing eleetrieity through milk has been used in Central Europe as a 
means of neutralizing developed acidity in milk and cream. This same 
principle was used as a means of changing the ()~R potential in milk. By 
means of passing electricity through milk it was ])os>sibl(* to lower the 0-11 
potential of milk considerably, but such chang<‘s in potential were found to 
exhibit no inhibiting eif(*cts on the development of oxidized flavor^ 

summary and conclusions 

The relation of oxidation-reduction potential measurements to the de¬ 
velopment of oxidized flavcu* in milk was studied to determine if there was 
any relation between an increase in 0-R polential and the development of 
oxidized flavor in milk. 

Copper was ca])able of j)roducing ap]n*oximatel,y the same intensity of 
oxidized flavor when added at one-tentli of the concentration at which 
ferrous iron was added to milk. Shortly after the addition of copper to 
milk there w'as a rapid increase in oxidation-reduction potential, while fer¬ 
rous iron caused the oxidation-reduction potential to de(‘rease. Ferric iron 
when added to milk cau.s<‘<l the 0-R potential to increase slowly during the 
storage period but produced little or no oxidized flavor. 

When copper was added to milk, the oxidation-reduction potential did 
not increase until practically all of the reduced ascorbic acid was oxidized. 

The addition of copper to wdiole milk, skimmilk and cream w^as followed 
by a marked increase in 0-R potential. The cream developed a more 
intense oxidized flavor than the whole milk and skimmilk. 

The oxidation-reduction potential of milk from individual cows was 
found to vary; as tlie reduced ascorbic acid content of milk from individual 
cow^s increased, the 0-R potential decreased. 

Crystalline ascorbic acid and crystalline d-isoascorbic acid when added 
to milk lowered the oxidation-reduction potential. Ascorbic acid had an 
inhibiting effect on the development of oxidized flavor, but even at the low^ 
Eh reading produced by the addition of d-isoascorbic acid, the milk 
developed oxidized flavor when copper w^as added. 

By passing electrical current through milk, it was possible to lower the 
oxidation-reduction potential, but the resulting lowered 0-R potential did* 
not inhibit the development of oxidized flavor. 

From these studies on oxidation-reduction potentials in relation to the 
development of oxidized flavor, the Eh value of the medium does not seem 
to inhibit or accelerate the development of the off-flavor. 
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A COMPARATIVE EVALUATION OF AN ICE CREAM SUPPLY 
AS IT REACHES THE CONSUMER* 


L. K. CROWE AND P. A. DOWNS 
Dairy Husbandry Departmenty University of Nebraska 

The prospective ice cream consumer is often confronted with a multi¬ 
plicity of prices for the usual consumer-size package of ice cream. The 
problem is no less complex after the seller has been questioned as to the 
reasons for the price differences. 

In an effort to gain some direct information bearing on this j)roblem, 
vanilla Uie cream was purchased in pint quantities in a typicaJ consumer 
manner, that is, without indication to the disi)enser as to the use that w^as 
to be made of the ice cream. These samples were brought immediately to 
the laboratory and tlie gross weight obtained. Portions were withdrawn 
with a sterile sj)atula for bacterial analysis and at the same time an organo¬ 
leptic examination was made. The remainder of the contents of the pack¬ 
age was transferred to a screw-top pint jar and the container was weighed 
to obtain the net weight of the ice cream. The ice cream was melted at room 
temperature and, when necessary in removing incorporate<l air, warmed to 
90 degrees Fahrenheit, The overrun was calculated by the use of the spe- 
cifi(* gravity as determined with a lOO-iuilliliter pycuonnder bottle and a 
torsion balance. Total solids and fat were determined by the Mojonnier 
procedure and protein by the Gunning method usijig a 5-gram sample. The 
pH was determined eleetrometrically with a quiuhydrone electrode. The 
total bacterial count was made by the standard plate method on a volumetric 
basis. Tile number of organisms of the coli group was obtained by the plate 
method using violet red bile agar, and in the case of low count samples tliis 
w'as supplemented by the brilliant green lactose bile broth method. The 
samples are designated in table 1 according to number with the suffix P or 
B indicating factory-filled packages or fountain-dipped bulk ice cream, 
respectively. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Inspection of the data in table 1 will show that the price of pint samples of 
vanilla ice cream as available to the consumer in the market studied, ranged 
from fifteen to thirty cents with intermediate prices of seventeen, twenty, 
and twenty-five cents. The net w^eight of these pint samples averaged 298.0 
grams with a range of 212 grams to 465 grams. The heaviest sample was a 
fountain-dipped sample in the highest price level, while the lowest weight 
sample was a factory-filled pint in the lowest price level. This weight-price 
Beceived for publication December 4, 1939. 
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Composition and characteristics of pint samples of vanilla ice cream as purchased hy the consumer 
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L.F.—^Lacks flavor. Ga.—Caramel. Icy—ley. 

L.P.F.—^Lacks fine flavor, Ck.—Cooked. SI.—Slight. 

O. I.—Old ingredient. Cy.—Cowy. Cr.—Coarse. 

P. —Powder. T.S.—Too sweet. 

Qx.P,—Oxidized powder, L.S.—Lacks sweetness, 
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relationship was found on the average for all samples; that is, the average 
weight was higher for each increase in price level. When converted to a 
basis of the net weight of ice cream purchased for a certain price, that is, 
twenty cents, we find the advantage to the consumer decidedly in favor of 
the ice cream selling at the lowest price level, with the twenty and twenty- 
five cent pints about equal, but with a slight advantage (8.4 grams) for the 
higher priced pints. 

The per cent overrun as calculated includes the extremes of 9.8 and 141.1 
with an average of 80.0. The minimum overrun for all samples was found 
in the fountain-dipped package group; the iiiaximum for this group was 73.7 
per cent. The maximum overrun for all samples occurred in the factory- 
tilled package group, while the minimum overrun for this group is 24.2 per 
cent. The highest overrun occurs in the lowest price level group with a 
minimum overrun for this group of 25.9 per cent. 

In a some'what similar comparison of ice cream purchased in metropoli¬ 
tan Chicago, Grumbine and Halliday (1) found a range in weight of pint 
samples from 248.8 grams to 480.2 grams and the overrun to include the 
extremes of 14.1 per cent and 143.0 per cent. 

If 6.4 to 6.6 is accepted as the normal pH of ice cream mix made from 
fresh ingredients as proposed by Sommer (2), we may assume two of the 
samples obtained were made from slightly neutralized mix. 

A study of the total solids content of these samples showed a range from 
37.21 per cent to 40.19 per cent with no significant difference in this char¬ 
acteristic between bulk and factory-filled packages. The butterfat content 
varied from 12.16 per cent to 16.97 per cent with both of these extremes 
occurring in the factory-filled package group. On the average there wa.s 
a slightly higher percentage of butterfat in the factorj'-filled pints and in 
the higher-price-range pints. In making this comparison it should be borne 
in mind that the state law (3) specifies at least 14 per cent of butterfat for 
vanilla ice cream, with this exception; “There shall be allowed a tolerance 
of one-half per cent, provided the one-half per cent is not constantly below 
the standard, ’ ’ The percentage of samples containing less than the legal per¬ 
centage of fat was relatively uniform for all groups of samples; this was 
78.4 per cent for all samples, 81.8 per cent and 80,8 per cent respectively for 
bulk and package samples, and 70.6 per cent for the twenty-cent-pint group. 
On the basis of the 13.5 per cent tolerance, 37.8 per cent of all samples failed 
to comply as did 36.4 per cent and 42.3 per cent, respectively, of the bulk 
and package samples and 35.3 per cent of the twenty-cent-pint group. 

In making a comparison of these samples on the basis of calculated calo¬ 
rific value received for an expenditure of twenty cents (table 2), the average 
for all samples was 696,2 but with the wide range of 489.2 to 1205.1, The 
bulk samples showed the widest variation in this respect of any group, while 
the lowest price group was second in variation. 
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In examination of the results of bacterial analysis of these samples, the 
total count of six samples was above 50,000; four of these were fountain- 
dipped packages and two factory filled. In the less-than-l0,000-total-count 
group there were eighteen samples; two of these were fountain-dipped jiints 
and sixteen factory-filled pints. The three samples with the liighest total 
count were all fountain-dii^ped pints, one at million and the other two at 
approximately 125 thousand. Only one factory-filled pint occurred in Ihe 
group with a total count of more than 100,000. 

TABLE 2 


Quantities purchased for iv'cnty cents 



Total 

solids 

Butter- 

fat 

Protein 

(NX6.38) 

Carbohy¬ 

drates 

(calculated) 

Calories 

(calculated) 


1 fms. 

fftns. 

f/uis. 

fJWS. 


All samples (average) 

1 120.3 

42.4 

13.2 

65.4 

696.2 

15-cent samples (average) 

132.4 

; 46.0 

12.8 

71.1 

761.6 

2()*cent samples (aver.age) 

112.5 

1 40.1 

12.3 

61.7 

656.6 

25'Cent samples (average) j 
Factory-filled pints 

j 114.5 

40.6 

12.6 

61.2 

660.7 

(average) . 

Fountain-dipi)cd pints 

115.8 

[ 41,0 

11.8 

62.2 

668.2 

(average). 

130.9 

42.8 

14.5 

73.0 ; 

762.6 


The three samples w'ith the highest coli count were in the fountain-filled 
group, one in the lowest price level and two in the twenty-cent-pint group. 
Two of these three samples, one of which was in the lowest price level, were 
highest and second liighest of all samples in total count. The sample con¬ 
taining the third highest number of coli showed a total count of 32,000. In 
the four eases of factory-filled packages in the less-than-10,000-total-count 
group the number of coli was 270, 200,190, and 50 per milliliter, indicating 
that the coli content of these samples did not originate with the dispenser. 

The flavor and body scores of the samples in the fifteen- and t\venty- 
cent-pint groups show no significant difference. The twenty-five cent pints 
and tlie fountain-filled pints averaged approximately one point higher in 
body score and in flavor score than the average for all samples. 

When the results of the analyses made were computed to the basis of 
product received for a definite expenditure (table 2), the advantage was 
with the lowest-priced group in all comparisons made where different price 
level groups were the basis for the comparison. In a similar comparison it 
w^as indicated that the purchaser of the fountain-dipped package receives an 
advantage as compared to the purchaser of the factory-filled package when 
these two groups are the basis for comparison. 

CONCLUSIONS 

This preliminary study of a limited number of pint samples of vanilla 
ice eream at all price levels available to the consumer in the trade territory 
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studied does not indicate the reason for the difference in price level when a 
comparison is made on the basis of the following: net weight of ice cream 
obtainedj calculated overrun in per cent; composition including butterfat, 
total solids, protein and calculated carbohydrate; bacteria count of either 
total or colon type organisms; calorific value purchased for a certain expen¬ 
diture, or quality as determined by organoleptic examination. 

It is recognized that this is not an all-inclusive study of a problem of this 
character but it is believed that studies such as this carried out in a market 
at intervals of six months or one year would tend to bring to the consumer 
a more uniform product and tend to aid in establishing a sound basis for 
differences in price per unit quantity of ice cream purchased. 
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THE VALUE OF SODIUM METAPHOSPHATE IN DETERGENT 
MIXTURES IN THE CLEANING OF MILKING MACHINES*' 


W. L. MALLMANN and C. 8. BKYAN 
Section of Bacteriology^ Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station 

AND 

L. H. BEGEMAN 
Lansing Department of Health 

The process of cleaning the milking machine has claimed the attention 
of the dairy sanitarians ever since the advent of this device. Although 
numerous publications have appeared from time to time recommending 
various methods of cleaning and sterilizing, and although these methods 
can be applied with considerable success, the fact remains that milking 
machines are still serious foci of contamination in market milk. The me¬ 
chanical structure of the machine, even though marked simplications have 
been affected, makes the cleaning and disinfecting })rocedure difficult when 
compared to the equipment necessary for hand milking. This does not 
mean that the equipment is really difficult to clean, but it does mean that the 
method of care is different and peculiar to this equipment. The milking 
machine is such a valuable adjunct to the dairy farm that the more or less 
insanitary conditions of these machines that prevails should be rectified by 
better methods of cleaning so that their use will not be discredited. 

Not only may the dirty milking machines be an important source of bac¬ 
terial contamination, but they may also be a reservoir of heat-resistant bac¬ 
teria, which are responsible for the high count oc(*,asionally obtained in prop¬ 
erly pasteurized milk. The role of milking machines as a source of heat-re¬ 
sistant bacteria is not unknown to the dairy sanitarian. Many times the 
dairy plants are accused of insanitary conditions or carelessness when most 
of the trouble lies with the producers who have been careless in the handling 
of their milking machines. 


E^CPERIMENTAIi 

In the spring of 1938, a large dairy in Michigan was-having consider¬ 
able trouble with high counts in its pasteurized milk. On several occasions 
sampl^^s were collected on three different routes from producers using milk¬ 
ing machines. These machines had received little attention from the milk 
inspector so they represented conditions which may prevail under lax in¬ 
spection. The producer samples were tested by the standard plating pro¬ 
cedure. Each sample was then pasteurized and another plating made to 

Received for publication December 14, 1939. 

♦ This study was made possible through a grant from Calgon, Inc., of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Journal Article No. 363 n.8. from the Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
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determine the reduction affected by this heating. The data are presented 
in table 1. The data show that a large percentage of the bacteria in these 
milks were resistant to pasteurization temperatures. Not only were the 
counts of raw milk high, but the percentage of reduction in count by 
pasteurization was unsatisfactory. Only 6 out of 23 samples showed reduc¬ 
tions of 95 to 100 per cent. The picture presented by the bacteria counts 
of these producer samples is not unknown where inspections are lax. 

TABLE 1 

Bacteria counts of samples from producers using milicing machines where field inspection 

was inadequate 


Sample No. 

Bacteria count of milk 

Per cent 

Raw 

Pasteurized 

reduction 

1 . 

40,000 

26,000 

35.0 

2 . 

2,900,000 

550,000 

81.0 

3 . 

39,000 

25,000 

35.9 

4 . 

87,000 

32,000 

63.2 

5 . 

32,000 

40,000 

0.0 

6 . 

70,000 

17,000 

75.7 

7 . 

3,250,000 

3,900,000 

470,000 

85.5 

8 . 

1,120,000 

71.3 

9 . 

96,000 

97,000 

0.0 

10 . 

121,000 

65,000 

46.6 

11 . 

1,400,000 

166,000 

88.1 

12 . 

172,000 

5,000 

97.2 

13 . 

4,300,000 

274,000 

93.6 

14 . 

80,000 

20,000 

75.0 

15 . 

940,000 

26,000 

97.1 

16 . 

380,000 

10,000 

97.4 

17 . 

625,000 

21,000 

96.7 

18 . 

345,000 

195,000 

46.7 

19 . 

1,200,000 

82,000 

93.2 

20 . 

175,000 

90,000 

48.C 

21 . 

550,000 

18,000 

96.7 

22 . 

760,000 

13,000 

131,000 

98.3 

23 . 

2,100,000 

93.8 

Average. 

Geom. mean. 

1,024,000 

374,000 

152,000 1 

21,000 

94.3 


At tlje same time that the above-mentioned samples were collected, 
examination was made of producer routes under inspection by a city dairy 
inspector and a field man employed by the dairy. Samples were collected 
from producers using milking machines. The samples were handled in 
exactly the same manner as before. The results are presented in table 2. 
The results show that the bacteria counts were reduced from 95 to 100 per 
cent in 9 out of 16 samples tested. With the exception of two producers, 
Nos. 2 and 6, there was little evidence of heat-resistant organisms. The 
two samples cited showed the presence of heat-resistant bacteria as indi¬ 
cated by the high pasteurized milk counts of 19,000 and 58,000 per ml., 
respectively. 
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TABLE 2 


Bacteria counts of samples from producers using milking machines where field inspection 

was adequate 


Sample No. 

Bacteria count of milk 

Per cent 
r(‘(lii('tioii 

Kaw 

Pasteurized 

‘1 . 

34,000 

1,000 

97.1 

2 . 

285,000 

19,000 

93.3 

3 . 

4,000 

100 

97.5 ' 

4 . 

17,000 

500 

97.1 

5 

82,000 

7,000 

91.5 

0 

030,000 

58,000 

90.8 

7 

055,000 

2,000 

99.7 

8 . 

17,000 

350 

97.9 

9 . 

170,000 

6,000 

96.5 

10 . 

0.500,000 

2,000 

99.9 

11 . 

38,000 

4,000 

89.5 

12 . 

40,000 

7,000 

82.5 

13 . 

75,000 

9,000 

88.0 

14 . 

35,000 

9,000 

74.3 

15 . 

190,000 

3,000 

98.4 

16 . 

.575,000 

400 

99.9 

Average. 

584,000 

8,000 


Geom. mean. 

104,000 

2,700 

97.4 


Tlie results of these two series of tests, which are representative of 
others, made on these milk routes indicate that either the methods of 
cleaning or disinfecting the machines were faulty, or the performance of 
the same was not carried out successfully. From observations by the 
inspectors criticisms miglit be made rightfully that both methods and the 
application of the same were improper. The tests show that regular in¬ 
spection is necessary and that even then milking machines may still produce 
an unsatisfactory supply of milk for pasteurization. 

There is a dearth of information on methods of cleaning milking 
machines. Most publications place emphasis on the sanitation. The most 
common practice in cleaning consists of flushing machines with cold water 
after each milking and then placing the tubes on the racks for either alkali 
or chlorine treatment. Under these conditions machines are washed once 
a week with hot water and a detergent. This procedure is very poor opera¬ 
ting practice. 

A satisfactory method of cleaning consists in flushing with cold water 
immediately after milking, then with warm water and a detergent, and 
then placing the tubes on the racks for disinfection. This procedure does 
produce satisfactory results, but unfortunately this method is seldom prac¬ 
ticed and even where it is used the method is not carried out with sufficient 
thoroughness to render the equipment free of milk wastes and lime deposits. 

In the routine examination of milking machines, considerable accumu¬ 
lations of calcium phosphate or milkstone in the rubber tubing and the 
inner surfaces of the milking machines have been found irrespective of the 
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methods of cleaning, where the procedure wBkS not thorough. These ac¬ 
cumulations, as pointed out in the literature, are produced largely by the 
improper removal of the milk film, but the deposits of lime from the use 
of calcium hypochlorite and the salts from hard waters also play an impor¬ 
tant role. 

The presence of milkstone is generally accepted as an indication of 
improper cleaning. Machines showing the presence of this substance are 
considered as insanitary, but in spite of continuous and frequent inspection 
it is commonly found. 

It is the experience of the senior author that no chemical disinfection 
on the market today will function when the surface to be disinfected is 
covered with deposits such as occur in the rubber tubing of the milking 
machine. Neither lye nor chlorine has any penetrating power, as demon¬ 
strated by Mallmann and Chandler (1). They show the need of cleanli¬ 
ness as a necessary preliminary to disinfection. No disinfection can act 
economically or efficiently in the presence of excessive amounts of suspended 
materials or film providing the bacteria are embedded. 

The problem of producing a better quality milk with milking machines 
appears to lie not in the development of a better sanitizer but in. the 
development of better means of cleaning applicable to farm use and i)rae- 
tice. It would seem that in addition to obtaining better disinfection by 
presenting a clean surface to the disinfectant, the proper cleaning of equip¬ 
ment would present clean surfaces to which the bacteria could not remain 
attached. 

No data are available on milking machines to demonstrate the compara¬ 
tive effects of clean surfaces as compared to milkstone-covered surfaces in 
producing a low count milk. Accordingly, tests were made to measure the 
value of clean milking machine equipment in reducing bacteria counts. 
Arrangements were made with a local dairy to conduct tests in cooperation 
with some of their producers who were using milking machines. The 
samples were collected for a period of two weeks prior to cleaning the 
machines to obtain approximately average conditions with machines receiv¬ 
ing the usual cleaning. After the collecting of these samples all the 
machines were carefully cleaned by the inspectors to be sure that they 
were free from milkstone. No change was made in the method of cleaning 
employed by the producer. Samples were collected for a period of three 
weeks following the cleaning of the machines by the inspectors. The results 
are given in table 3. It will be observed that a marked fall occurred in 
the geometrical count after cleaning. This reduction persisted for the 
entire period of three weeks for which the tests on the cleaned equipment 
were made. 

In compiling the data before and after cleaning, two variables, cleaning 
and temperature, must be considered. The influence of temperature can 
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TABLE 3 


The effect of cleaning milking machines on the bacteria count of the milk 



Geometrical mean 

Tiino of collection 

No. of samples 

Plate count 

Microscopic clump 
count 

Before cleaning. 

After cleaning . 

37 i 

78 1 

490,000 

231,000 

165,000 

99,000 


be eliminated by the fact that warmer weather occurred after cleaning, as 
the tests were started in late April and were discontinued early in June. 
As a matter of fact, if tlie temperature before and after cleaning had been 
constant the reduction would have been more pronounced than that re¬ 
ported. Thus, the reduction in bacteria count of the milk from the cleaned 
machines is due to the cleanliness of the machines themselves. 

The use of tri-sodinin phosphate, sodium metasilicate, and lye under 
certain conditions causes a formation of calcium phosphate or milkstone. 
This formation acted as a protective layer to the bacteria against chemical 
disinfection and also as a reservoir for the growth of bacteria. As demon¬ 
strated earlier in this paper, unclean machines are frequently sources of 
heat-resistant bacteria. If the formation of milkstone could be prevented 
it would be possible to produce low count milk with a minimum of heat- 
resistant bacteria. Schwartz and Gilmore (2) demonstrate that the addi¬ 
tion of sodium metaphosphate to a detergent mixture used for mechanical 
dishwashing produced better results and eliminated the deposition of scale 
on the surface of the dishes and the equipment. Gilmore (3) states, 
‘‘Sodium metaphosphate, although not a detergent, by forming soluble 
complex ions with the ions of calcium and magnesium in alkaline solutions, 
prevents completely the formation of insoluble alkaline salts and soaps that 
comstitute the deposit formed in ordinary processed w^ater.'^ 

To determine the value of sodium metaphosphate as a means of pre¬ 
venting the formation of milkstone, two sets of milking machines were 
tested in parallel. One set was flushed daily with a detergent mixture 
containing 20 per cent sodium metaphosj)hate, and the other set was cleaned 
in the same manner as the producer had used prior to the-test. Both sets 
of machines were carefully cleaned at the start of the experiment. Samples 
were collected from each producer from time to time over a period of 
three weeks. The data for these experiments are presented in table 4. 
The data show that reductions in bacteria count result whether a sodium 
metaphosphate detergent mixture or other means of cleaning was employed. 
The data do not show that the sodium metaphosphate detergent mixture has 
any advantage from the standpoint of bacteria reduction over other 
methods of cleaning during a period of three weeks following a thorough 
cleaning of all of the machines. 

The fact that all of the machines were cleaned at the start of the experi¬ 
ment and the producers w^ere made aware of the fact that their cleaning 
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TABLE 4 

The effect of cleaning milking machines with a detergent mixture containing 
sodium metaphosphate 



Duration 
of tests 

Geometrical mean 


1 inie or 
collection 

No. of 
samples 

Plate 

count. 

Microscopic 
clump count 

Sodium metaphosphate 
used 

Before cleaning. 

2 wks. 

41 

193,000 

304,000 

After cleaning. 

3 wks. 

71 

172,000 

2.5,000 

No sodium metaphos¬ 
phate used 

Before cleaning. 

2 wks. 

37 

490,000 

165,000 

After cleaning. 

3 wks. 

78 

231,000 

99,000 


operations were unsatisfactory would likely cause them to be more careful. 
As a result, during the three weeks period of the tests both groups kept 
their machines in a clean condition, in spite of rather than !)ecause of, the 
type of cleaner used. It was quite evident that the amount of accumula¬ 
tion in the tubes would be slight in three weeks, and a longer period would 
be necessary to demonstrate the difference between a clean machine and 
one containing milkstone deposits. 

The experiments were accordingly continued over a longer period of 
time. At the end of five and eleven months the monthly routine samples 
were checked for each group. These results are presented in table 5. It 
will be observed that the geometrical mean microscopic count showed a 
marked reduction in number of bacteria in favor of the sodium meta- 
phosi)hate detergent mixture at the end of both five and eleven months 
periods. These experiments show that the introduction of sodium meta¬ 
phosphate into the detergent mixture tends to keep the bacteria count at a 
relatively lower level than the cleaners used which lack this material. 

An examination of the physical appearance of the milking machines 
showed a very marked difference between the machines cleaned with the 
sodium metaphosphate detergent mixture and those cleaned with otlier 


TABLE 5 

The effect of cleaning milking machines with a detergent containing 
sodium metaphosphate 


Detergent contained 

No. of 
producers 

Duration 
of test 

Geometrical 

mean 

Microscopic 
clump count 

Sodium metaphosphate. 

7 

5 months 

110,000 

No sodium metaphosphate. 

7 

5 months 

219,000 

Sodium metaphosphate. 

7 

11 months 

77,000 

No sodium metaphosphate. 

7 

11 months 

113,000 
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cleaners. The machines were examined nine months after the start of the 
experiment. At that time every one of the machines cleaned with the 
sodium metaphosphate detergent mixture was fr(»e from inilkstone on. both 
the metal and rubber surfaces, and the machines were pronounced per¬ 
fectly clean. On the other hand, many of the control machines were 
heavily coated with milkstone, particularly in the rubber hose lines, 

CONCLUSION 

The experiments cited show that the use of a detergent mixture contain¬ 
ing sodium metaphosphate prevented the formation of milkstone on both 
the metal and rubber parts of the milking machines. The use of milking 
machines kept free of milkstone dej)osits made it possible to produce a 
lower count milk than was produced with the machines containing 
milkstone. 
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A REVIEW OP OXIDATION IN MILK AND MILK PRODUCTS 
AS RELATED TO FLAVORS 


W. CARSON BROWN2 and L. M. THURSTONs 
West Virginia Agricnltural Experiment Station^ Morgartfown, W. Va. 

1 . INTRODUCrnON 

Tallowy, oily and fishy flavors, w’^hich are considered to be caused by 
oxidation, have been observed in storage butter since the early days of the 
industry. The objectionable nature of these off-flavors caused losses which 
drew the attention of investigators to the problem of their prevention. Early 
investigations showed that air (152,192,194, 318), light (152, 192, 194, 305, 
318, 383) contamination by metals (11, 164, 209, 230, 392), acidity of the 
cream (131, 241, 242, 274, 275, 322) salt content of the butter (131), and 
storage temperature (131, 192, 194) all are factors related to the develop¬ 
ment of these flavor d(d'(^cts, Tjater work showed that several other factors 
may promote the oxidative changes in butter w^hich affect flavor. 

More recently work on oxidation in milk products other than butter has 
been stimulated by investigations of the effects of metals on these i)roducts. 
Examples of tJiis type of ijivestigation are the w^ork of Hunziker and asso¬ 
ciates (180, 181, 182) which showed that certain metals, particularly copper 
and iron, dissolve in the milk brought into contact with their surfaces and 
cause undesirable flavors; the work of Ricje (288) wdiieh show'ed that tal- 
lowiness in sweetened condensed milk may be caused by coi)per contamina¬ 
tion resulting from contact of the milk with copper in vacuum pans; and, 
the report of Ohuyaraa (260) w^hich showed that copper contamination of 
milk during processing, rather than contact of the milk with the bottle cap, 
was causing so-called cappy flavor in the milks from four milk ])lants under 
the control of his laboratory. 

Examination of the literature available at the present time shows that 
many of the factors which favor oxidative changes in butter are concerned 
also with the production of off-flavors in milk, dried milk, ice cream, and 
condensed milk. Since a given factor may produce oxidative changes in 
more than one dairy product, each factor, as it relates to various dairy 
products, will be discussed separately. 

II. EFFECT OP MICRO-ORGANISMS 

Butter —In 1894 Von Klecki (383), studying rancidity and the acid 
number of butter, observed that bacteria caused an increase in acidity. 

1 Published with the approval of the Director of West Virginia Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station as Scientific Paper No. 236. 

2 Department of Dairy Husbandry. 

8 Department of Animal Husbandry, University of Florida. Deceased February 29, 
1940. 
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Probably this increase was not related to oxidative changes because later 
work by Sayer and associates (322), Rogers and co-workers (306, 307), and 
Stokoe (343) shows that iiiiero-organisms are not associated with the devel¬ 
opment of oily and tallowy flavors in butter. However, Ritter and Christen 
(299) have found tliat active cultures of certain alkali-producing bacteria 
retard the development of fishiness in butter, perhaps by retarding or reduc¬ 
ing acidity (see Sect. VII). 

Milk and Cream —The relation of micro-organisms to the development 
of off-flavors in the fluid products, milk, cream, and ice cream, is quite dif¬ 
ferent. Kende (198) has shown that the addition of a culture of bacteria 
which grew well at temperatures below 10° C. prevented the development 
of oxidized flavor in milk. Kertesz (200) isolated this species and gave it 
the name Reducto^hactcrium Frigidum neutrale. A preparation of this cul¬ 
ture has been made in dry form by drying milk which has been sterilized 
and inoculated. According to Ritter and Christen (296) the dry culture is 
effective in preventing oxidized flavor when added to milk or cream in a 
proportion of 1 to 25,000. They examined this preparation and found that 
it does not reduce methylene blue but does reduce 2, 6-dichloropheriol-indo- 
phenol; and that the active material can be obtained from milk sugar by 
extraction, with alcohol or ether. They were able to isolate 5 to 7 per cent 
of hydroquinone from the dry material and considered this substance to be 
the active antioxidant. Kertesz (201) replied to Ritter and Christen stating 
that hydroquinone is known to be a product of the metabolism of certain 
bacteria and pointing out that it has no harmful physiological effects. He 
stated also that the reducing bacteria are not of a single type, but are em¬ 
braced within a group whose individual t>i)es vary in the production of 
reducing compounds. 

Tracy (363) states that oxidized flavor develops more rapidly at 4° than 
at 20° C. and Thurston and Olson (361) noticed an oxidized flavor in milk 
which had been stored for several days at 38° P, and w^hich showed little 
bacterial growth, whereas a duplicate sample of the same milk stored at 
52° P. showed considerable bacterial growth but no oxidized flavor. Roland, 
Sorensen, and Whitaker (310) found that bacterial counts of milk which 
showed oxidized flavor were generally lower than the counts of milk free 
from this defect. Tracy, Ramsey and Ruehe (366) extended information 
on the subject when they reported that oxidized flavor was less likely to 
occur in milk incubated at 68° to 90° P. for 1 to 6 hours before cooling and 
holding at 40° P. than was the case when milk was stored at 40° P. immedi¬ 
ately without incubation. Cream which had a tendency to develop oxidized 
flavor without incubation, when incubated showed a higher average score of 
about 3.5 points. They also found that the addition of living yeast cells to 
milk retarded the development of tallowiness, whereas the addition of dead 
cells had no effect. 
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Esselen (98) found that the growth of bacteria significantly retards the 
oxidation of ascorbic acid, especially when cultured in media containing 
fermentable carbohydrates. 

There is considerable evidence to show that tlie retarding effect of the 
growth of micro-organisms on the development of oxidized flavor in milk and 
cream accompanies and is usually parallel with a lowering of the oxidation- 
reduction potential. This has been shown by Kende (198) and by Tracy 
and co-workers (366). The work of Thornton and co-workers. (354, 354a) 
and of Fay and Aikins (1, 102) on the methylene blue reduction test shows 
that the growth of micro-organisms in milk causes a lowering of its oxidation- 
reduction potential. This effect appears to be the result of the removal of 
dissolved oxygen by bacterial growth and the influence of natural reducing 
substances in the milk. The effect of absorbed oxygen was shown in an 
interesting way by Jackson (189) who found that milk drawn anaerobically 
from the udder of tJie cow reduced melhyioie blue almost instantaneously, 
wliereas the same milk exx>osed to the air under normal conditions usually 
required more than 10 hours to reduce the dye. Strynadka and Thornton 
(344) found that abnormal udder conditions responsible for milk of high 
leucocyte content also were responsible for abnormally high concentrations 
of reducing substances in milk, although they obseiwed that in common 
practice leucocytes are rarely, if ever, the main or significant influence in 
the reduction of methylene blue in milk. Davis (79) showed reduction of 
several dyes in ripened cheddar cheese, apparently brought about by the 
growth of bacteria. 


in. EFFECT OP METALS 

Iron and Copper Con tarn imiiion —^Weigmann (392) was one of the first 
to observe the catalytic effect of iron in the oxidation of butter fat. In 1891 
he attributed oily flavor in butter to iron which contaminated the cream 
kept in poorly tinned vessels for creaming. Marcas and Huyge (230) noted 
a bitter, astringent taste in the butter from milli kept in rusted ii-on cans, 
whereas milk held in non-rusted cans was of good quality. They found that 
cream having a normal iron content of 0.005 x>arts per 1,000 would increase 
to 0.240 parts after 22 hours contact with a rusted can, and to 0.270 i)arts 
per thousand after 46 hours. The butter from cream containing 0.240 parts 
per thousand contained 0.080 parts of iron per thousand of cream. Butter 
made from cream containing 0.270 parts per thousand contained 0.134. They 
concluded that the cream coming in contact with iron rust formed a lactate 
from the iron oxide and that the lactate was resiionsible for the bitter taste 
observed. The solvent action was found to be especially pronounced in 
cream of high acidity. Hoft (164) made butter from cream which stood for 
22 hours after the addition of 2 to 33 parts per million of ferrous ammonium 
sulfate. In the majority of the eight butters on which the report was based. 
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an oily metallic taste was observed. He made the significant observation 
that small amounts of iron acting for a long time had more effect than larger 
quantities acting for a shorter time. 

The effect of washing butter with water containing iron has been studied. 
Kooper (209) using a suspension of finely divided metallic iron in the water 
reported no effect on the butter washed with water containing iron in quan¬ 
tities up to 36 mg. of iron per liter. He believed that changes which may 
take place are caused by other substances in the water togetlier with the iron 
and suggested that these substances probably are hydrogen sulfide or nitrous 
acid. The addition of rusted nails or pulverized iron rust to cream before 
ripening caused oily and metallic flavors in the butter. Another investiga¬ 
tor (11) reported that 9 to 15 mg. of soluble iron per liter of wash water 
caused oily and metallic flavors in the butter and that butter washed wnth 
water from which iron had been removed by oxidation and filtration did not 
show off-flavors. However, this investigator agrees with Kooper (209) in 
regard to the production of oily and metallic flavors by cream held in rusted 
vessels. Our x)resent knowledge would lead us to believe that solubility is 
paramount in this connection. 

Rogers and associates (307) added copper and ferrous iron in the form 
of lactates or sulfates to cream and observed that distinct oily, metallic or 
fishy flavors developed in the butter after churning. The copper eauscMl 
more intense flavors than did the iron. 

In 1917 Hunziker and Hosman (183) found that cox)per, as well as iron, 
catalyzed the development of tallowy flavor in butter. Either an iron nail 
or a copper wire imbedded in the butter caused bleaching and tallowiness. 
The addition of colloidal hydroxides of iron and of copper in minute quan¬ 
tities to butter (4 drops per 180 graqis of butter) was tried with tlie result 
that the coi)j)er-coiitaminated sample became tallowy in 8 days, whereas the 
iron-contaminated sample did not show this defect after two months in 
storage at 32° P. Pure butter fat emulsified with casein and a slight excess 
of alkali showed slight tallowiness and bleaching after 5 days at room tem¬ 
perature in the presence of iron, copper, brass, or German silver. These 
samx)les were intensely tallowy and bleached after 28 days. Samples con¬ 
taining nickel and tin, which were normal after 5 days, had turned slightly 
tallowy without bleaching; and the butter fat of normal lactose content emul¬ 
sified without acid, alkali or metal addition remained normal. The iron- 
contaminated sample containing alkali became fishy. In all cases of bleach¬ 
ing and tallowiness observed by these workers tlie defects appeared first at 
the surface of the butter and developed inward. Later Hunziker (178) 
pointed out that the use of copper or German silver equipment in the process¬ 
ing of cream when the cream also was exposed to the action of air and light 
yielded butter which would develop a metallic, oily or fishy flavor. 

Singleton (331) states that the great majority of creamery butter in New 
Zealand has an iron content well below the maximum desirable figure of 1.5 
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p.p.m. but that a much hif^hcr proportion of the samples had a copper content 
exceeding: the desirable maximum of 0.2 p.p.m. 

Miwa (244) reports that the cojiper content of dried milks vary with 
brands and that the maximum content was 0.03 mg. per 10 grams while the 
minimum was 0.02 mg. In addition he reported that Japanese dried milk 
contained more copper than other foreign makes. Ilunziker (177) observed 
that the metallic flavor often found in sweetened condensed milk was due 
to the formation of copper oxide in the dome of the vacuum pan, and that 
when the copper, both in the pan and in its dome, were kept clean, bright, 
and shining, the jirodiK'.t was ))rae,tically free from a metallic taste. 

Emery and Henley (97) found that lard, corn oil, and cottonseed oil 
developed rancidity (oxidative) when stored in coi^per or iron containers 
and that lacquering tlie containers prevented this development. Clavel 
(49) warned that metals such as iron wdiicli dissolved when fats are stored 
in metal tanks or containers catalyze the reaction causing ramddity. 

In 1905 Golding and Feilman (125) reported that milk passed over a 
partially detinned cooler acquired a metallic flavor after about 18 hours. 
No doubt the so-called metallic flavor w’as identical with that referred to as 
oxidized flavor at present for the catalytic effect is indicated by the fact that 
18 hours intervened Ixdween contamination and development of the flavor. 
Little attention was given to the oxy-catalytic effect of copper in milk, how¬ 
ever, until attention was focused on the effects of metals on milk and of milk 
on metals by the work of Ilunziker (180) in 1925. Ilunziker iiointed out 
that there w^ere then many cases on record where the use of copper-coil 
sufac.e cool(*rs in milk plants had caused the milk to develop a disagreeable 
metallic flavor. In most of these cases the tin coating on the copper w'as 
defective and retinning invariably prevented further trouble. Ilunziker 
cites numerous cases in wdiich cojiper-bearing equipment had been knowui to 
cause development of undesirable flavor in milk. He reported also that iron 
contamination of milk produced similar effects although to a lesser degree. 
In 1927 Okuyama (260) showed that a cappy or pulpy flavor, noticed at four 
diff’erent milk jilants, was caused oy copper contamination. 

The effect of copper contamination on the flavor of milk brought to atten¬ 
tion the natural eoi)per content of milk as a possible cause of oxidized flavor. 
In 1922, Supplee and Beilis (346) reported iincontaminated milk to contain 
0.04 mg. of copper per 100 grams. Later w^ork has indicated this figure to be 
too high although w'orkers are not in agreement as to the amount of copper 
present. One group of workers (93, 116, 244) have found the average cop¬ 
per content of milk to be about 0.3 mg. per liter. Other workers (62, 210, 
211, 412) report the natural copper content of milk to be 0.14 to 0.17 mg. 
per liter. These results indicate the need for accurate and reliable methods 
for the determination of copper in minute amounts. 

Likewise, results vary as to the amounts of iron found naturally in milk. 
Davies (83) reported the iron content of uncontaminated milk to vary 
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between 1.18 and 2.32 p.pjn., whereas Dahlberg and Carpenter (63) reported 
an average of 0.379 mg. per kg. Over the course of a year, Kraiiss and 
Washburn (211) reported the iron content of milk to vary between 0.34 
and 0.43 mg. per liter. Guthrie and Brueckner (142) found that certain 
cow's milk developed oxidized flavor without metallic contamination. 

Evidently as better methods become available, better agreement on the 
mineral content of milk will be obtained. Echave (93) obtained a slight 
increase in the copper content of milk produced on feeds high in copper. 
However, Liebscher (219) was unable to increase the copper content of milk 
by feeding beet tops treated with copper. Eice and Miscall (289), in 1923, 
were two of the earliest workers to determine experimentally the amount of 
corrosion of copper by milk. They used a procedure in which copper strips 
were immersed in milk under various conditions and determined the amount 
of corrosion by loss of weight. Many workers have used this procedure with 
minor variations. 

Temperature was one of the first factors shown to infliience tlie rate of 
corrosion. Rice and Miscall showed that less copper was dissolved at boiling 
temperature than at room temperatrire. Whitfield et al. (402) reported 
greater corrosion at 144° F. than at 60° F. Gebhardt and Sommer (117, 

118, 119) showed that the solubility of copper increased up to 158° F. and 
then decreased. Trebler et al. (369) found greater corrosion of copi)er, 
nickel, and nickel-silver in milk at 140° F. than at 158° F. Miscall and 
co-workers (243) found that the dissolving power of milk increased up to 
140-145° F. and then decreased. Quam (283) working with copper in milk 
at temperatures ranging in 9° intervals between 86° and 212° F. reported 
the maximum corrosion at 185-194° F. 

The presence of oxygen has been'shown to increase the rate of copper 
corrosion, whereas the presence of carbon dioxide decreased it (117, 118, 

119, 243, 289, 402). Copper with an oxidized surface shows an increased 
amount of corrosion (289). Henderson and Roadhouse (155) reported 
lower rates of corrosions’ for copper in alloys containing tin and zinc. 

Many workers (104, 119, 145, 214, 240, 282, 293, 369, 396, 402) have 
observed high corrosion rates for nickel exposed to the action of milk and 
an oxidized flavor has been observed in one instance (145), a metallic flavor 
in another (402) and an off-flavor in still another instance (293). In the 
last case the off-flavor was not tallowy when compared to the copper-induced 
flavor. 

Aluminum (104, 119, 144, 145, 181, 213, 282, 293, 396, 402) has been 
shown to withstand corrosion by milk and does not give off-flavors. How¬ 
ever, aluminum is readily corroded by alkali washing powders (181). 

Chromium-nickel steel, stainless steel, and Allegheny metal (119, 144, 
181, 182, 281, 369, 396, 402) withstand corrosion by milk and produce no 
off-flavors in the milk. 
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Galvanic effects can occur wherever dissimilar metals are coupled in hot, 
aerated pasteurized milk. Likewise, jralvanie corrosion can occur solely as 
a result of a difference in temperature of identical metal surfaces exposed to 
a given solution. These effects are well known, and certain metal couplings 
are avoided. Wesley, Trebler, and LaQue (396) prex)ared a cell with a 
nickel electrode in milk and studied the effect of temperature variations. 
They concluded that the temperature effect is of little importance under 
pasteurization conditions, and that in this instance the galvanic effect of 
differential aeration can be of greater importance than that of temperature 
difference. 

Fink and Rohrman (104) have demonstrated that nickel may replace 
copper in solution during pasteurization and that the resulting pasteurized 
milk may be lower in copi>er content than the milk prior to pasteurization. 

Ellenberger and White (94) observed a metallic flavor in cream pasteur¬ 
ized in contact with copper and stored for six months at 0° F. Guthrie 
(141) observed that metallic flavors were caused by factors other than the 
direct contact of the cream with tlie metal. He observed that cream only 
slightly metallic in flavor yielded buttermilk with a strong metallic flavor 
even wlicn churned in a glass churn. Rogers, Berg, Potteigcr, and Davis 
(307) studied the factors influencing the change of flavor in storage butter 
and observed that ferrous sulfate or ferrous lactate added to cream prior 
to churning caused a distinct off-flavor described as oily, metallic or fishy. 
Copper sulfate and cojiper lactate produced these results much more in¬ 
tensely than the ferrous salts. Ilunziker and Hosman (183) and Ilunziker 
(178) verified the findings that metallic and oily flavors were related to 
either iron or copper contamination. They likewise observed that copper 
was more active than iron in bringing about this defect. 

In addition to oily, metallic, and tallowy flavors of butter, fishy flavor 
appears to be closely correlated with iron and copper contamination. In 
1923 Sommer (335) reported before the World's Dairy Congress that tri- 
methylamine is the immediate cause of fishiness in butter and that it is jiro- 
duced mainly, if not entirely, by the chemical decomposition of lecithin. In 
a discussion of Sommer's paper Ilunziker characterized tallowiness and 
fishiness as closely related flavors. He regarded both as arising from the 
same combination of factors with the exception of the acid reaction which 
accompanies fishy fiavor. 

The development of fishiness in butter (193) like that of tallowy flavor 
in cream (298) appears to be retarded or reduced by high temperature 
pasteurization. Likewise bacteria which reduce the oxygen content of but¬ 
ter (193) or cream (297, 298) retard or inhibit these flavor defects. 

Since the off-flavors are believed to be due to oxidation the factors affect¬ 
ing the oxidation of butterfat have received increasing attention. In 1931 
Briggs (27) showed that certain metallic catalysts exerted a great influence 
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in hastening the reaction. Ultra violet light, hydrogen peroxide, and fat 
peroxides had a strong pro-oxidative effect and lactic acid had a similar hut 
less pronounced effect. The presence of curd exerted an anti-oxygenic 
effect, but glycerol, triolein, lactose, iodine, potassium iodide, high humidity 
and pasteuriaztion had little or no influence. Henderson, and Hoadhouse 
(154) have shown that direct sunlight increases the percentages of unsatu¬ 
rated fats in the milk fat. 

The form which copper takes in milk and milk products has been the 
object of different investigations. Osborne and Leavenworth (266) and 
Vandevelde (381) have shown that copper combines with the proteins. This 
combination seems to be a matter of adsorption rather than direct chemical 
combination. Most investigators believe that the copper ion acts in some 
way to catalyze the reaction whereby an oxidized flavor is produced. Smythe 
and Schmidt (334) have reported data which suggest that those substances 
which possess a particular grouping wdthin the molecule will hold iron as an 
undissociated compound. Smythe (333) has i)resented a theory for the 
mechanism of iron catalysts. Warburg (385) and Hoard and Rideal (124) 
believe that in oxidations by ferrous salts, the ferrous iron forms a peroxide 
and that this peroxide is the oxidant. Davies (84) has shown that iron and 
copper distribute themselves between cream and separated milk in propor¬ 
tion to the curd nitrogen, but upon complete centrifugation of the fat a 
higher concentration of metals occurs in the cream, indicating adsorption of 
complex proteinates at the fat-globule surface. The exact mechanism 
whereby either copper or iron catalyzes the off-flavor produced in milk and 
milk products is not as yet adequately explained. 

As already mentioned Golding and Feilman (125) were probably the first 
to report the effect of copper on the flavor of milk. Since that time the 
effect of copper and iron on milk flavor have been noted by a large number 
of investigators (30, 45, 61, 63, 83, 88, 122, 126, 333, 141, 198, 212, 232, 245, 
246, 276, 293, 300, 337, 342, 391). This flavor has been variously character¬ 
ized as cappy, cardboard, oxidized, papery, metallic, metallic and oily, emery, 
oleagenious, and tallowy. It is generally agreed that this flavor is the result 
of oxidation and the term oxidized’’ is now generally used. 

Because of the importance of copper in milk Ritter (292) developed a 
test for copper based upon the peroxide reaction. Turgeon, Stebnitz and 
Sommer (379) modified this test slightly and found (380) that vitamin C 
complicated its application, Herrington and Brereton (358) developed a 
flame test for determining the presence of copper in a metal or alloy. 

Sommer (335) has reported that fishy flavor in butter is the result of the 
production of trimethylamine from the lecithin. High acid, high salt, over¬ 
working, and the presence of iron or copper are factors favoring fishiness. 
Iron and copper salts act as oxidative catalysts. In comments following 
Sommer’s paper, Hunziker states that he regards fishy and tallowy flavors 
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as being closely related in that both result from much the same combination 
of factors. Bitter and Christen (297) and Jensen and Bitter (193) also 
have shown that copper and iron contamination favor fishiness in butter fat 
but the former workers observed notable exceptions which indicated that 
other factors were involved. Ilorrall and Epple (176) have recently devel¬ 
oped a modification of Bitter ^s test for copper in butter. 

It has been known for some time that subsequent to the contamination 
of milk with copper, iron, or both, oxidized flavor may develop. TIk^ pfes- 
ence of these metals as contaminants does not always cause oxidized flavor, 
however, and the exceptions will be discussed in connection with the effects 
of feed of the cow and effects of processing (Sections VI and XI). 

Induction Period and Peroxide Value —Considerable information has 
been gained by the use of the induction period method of Greenbank and 
Holm (137a), sometimes with minor variations. This method consists in 
maintaining fat at 95° C. in a gas-tight flask with agitation under an atmos¬ 
phere of oxygen and measuring the amount of oxygen absorbed by the fat. 
Fats subjected to tliis treatment usually do not take up any considerable 
amounts of oxygen for some time. This period is called the induction period. 
At the end of the induction period rapid oxygen absorption begins. The 
length of the induction period is considered to be a measure of the resistance 
of a fat to oxidation. This method permits study of the effects of various 
added substances on the susceptibility of the fat to oxidation. Wright and 
Overman (409) found that the induction period of one butter fat was re¬ 
duced from 32 hours to one hour when it w^is contaminated with copper. 
Briggs (27) found that the presence of certain metallic compounds shortens 
the induction period in decreasing order as follow^s: sodium vanadate, copper 
lactate, iron lactate, and nickel sulfate. He found that zinc lactate, on the 
other hand, increased the induction period slightly. Henderson and Boad- 
house (154) added copper to milk, allowed it to stand for some time and 
found that the induction i.)eriod of the fat of the milk had been reduced. A 
slight reduction was i)rodueed by nickel also, whereas 18-8 chromium-nickel 
steel produced no change. 

The peroxide value of fats, as outlined by Wheeler (397), also has beem 
used as a means of measuring the progress of oxidation. This method is 
based on the liberation of iodine from potassium iodide by peroxides formed 
in the fat. Since peroxides form during the oxidation of a fat, this value 
is considered to be an excellent indicator of the progress of the reaction. 
Bitter and Nussbaumer (301) found that copper added to butterfat acceler¬ 
ates peroxide formation in the presence of light. Later they reported (302) 
that small amounts of copper palmitate caused a large increase of peroxide 
value but large amounts caused little or no change. They found also that 
in butter which is tallowy already, increased amounts of copper inhibit 
peroxide formation, especially in the presence of heat and light. 
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Ritter and Nnssbanmer (301, 302) have shown that the peroxide number 
of fat is a measure of its content of active oxyj 2 :en, and therefore of its ten¬ 
dency to undergo oxidation. Their data show an increase in the peroxide 
number of a fat in the presence of light (especially in an unsaturated fat), 
air, copper, and a high temperature; a decrease in peroxide number occurs 
when 0.1 to 1.0 per cent of hydroquinone is added. Peroxide number was 
markedly reduced by heating butter fat at 195° and at 250° C., but such 
heating destroyed anti-oxidative properties, resulting in a marked increase 
in peroxide number upon later storage. Measuring the increase in peroxide 
number upon storage for 8 hours at 104° C. was an easy and reliable method 
of determining the keeping quality of butter. When air was passed through 
heated butterfat, the peroxide number increased rapidly. Copper in the 
form of fat-soluble copper palrnitate, accelerates the assimilation of oxygen 
and increases accordingly the peroxide number of the fat, when it is stored 
in the dark at normal temperature. JThe higher the storing temperature, the 
more rapid was the increase of the peroxide number. The lower the peroxide 
number in this test tlie less the tendency for the fat to oxidize. When fat is 
being oxidized under the influence of heat there is a distinct increase in 
weight. Fats extracted according to the Roese-Gottlieb method very often 
show an extremely rai)id increase in the peroxide number. Ritter and Nuss- 
bauraer demonstrated that the addition of increasing quantities of fat-soluble 
copper palrnitate to butter fat caused the peroxide number to increase. The 
peroxide number increased more rapidly during storage of the fat in the 
dark at ordinary room temperature, as the concentration of copper palrnitate 
increased within the chosen range of 0.000,001 to 0.33 per cent. On the other 
hand, when the copper containing fat was stored at ordinary room tempera¬ 
ture in the light, it showed a slower increase in the peroxide number than fat 
which was free from copper. Later on the peroxide number of the butter 
fat contaminated with copper decreased in spite of a continued exposure to 
light. This w^as not the case with the copper-free fat. 

On heating the samples during 8 hours at 104° C., fats which contained 
about 0.000,1 per cent of copper palrnitate revealed the greatest increase, and 
fats with a greater copper content showed a lesser increase, of the peroxide 
number. The reason for this phenomenon is that copper not only accelerates 
the assimilation of oxygen to increase the peroxide number, but also hastens 
the further conversion of the fat peroxides. That is why the peroxide num¬ 
ber decreases again in the presence of greater amounts of copper as well 
as in the presence of light and w-armth. Moreover, a distinctly tallowy 
butter fat, when heated at 104° C. for 8 hours, gave a decreased peroxide 
number as the amount of copper palrnitate added was increased. The nature 
of this second state of copper catalysis which brings about the destruction 
of the fat peroxides is not fully understood. 

Wright and Overman (409) have shown an induction period of nearly 32 
hours for fresh butter fat as compared with 5 hours for a 2 year old fat, 3 
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hours for butter fat containing 1 per cent lactic acid, and less than 1 hour 
for butter fats contaminated with copper. Temperature was found to ac(*el- 
erate oxidation of butter fat in proportion to the height of the temperature. 

A great amount of work has been done on the various factors affecting 
raiKjidity (oxidative) in fats. Emery and Henley (97) have shown that air, 
oxygen alone or in combination, light, and metals are among the factors 
which influence the development of rancidity. Streaming CO 2 as a source of 
inert gas was found ineffective. Salkowski (318) regarded the development 
of rancidity in lard and butter fat as due to the combined activity of oxygen 
and light, and as a direct oxidation process in which the oxygen consumption 
could be measured. He believed that the speed of the reaction depended 
upon the intensity of the light and that little oxygen Avas consumed in the 
absence of light. 

MacLean and Pearce (226) have shown that hydrogen peroxide with 
oleic acid in the presence of a copper catalyst brings about oxidation first 
at the 9th and 10th carbon atoms and then proceeds further in the 18-carbon 
chain. The oxygenated chain then breaks up. Succinic and oxali(*. were 
the only dibasic acids isolated. The 8 terminal carbon atoms of the oleic acid 
chain arc broken off, and the remaining part of the chain appears to be com¬ 
pletely broken up. The copper salt greatly increased the extent of oxida¬ 
tion. Clavel (49) studied the oxidation of oleins and concluded that there is 
a relationship between the drop in the iodine number of fats during storage 
and the adsorption of oxygen causing rancidity. Metals such as iron which 
are di.ssolved when fats are stored in metal tanks or containers catalyze the 
reaction. 

The manner in wdiich the oxidation of the fat takes place has been the 
snb,ieet for much speculation. Weiland and Pranke (393, 394, 395) suggest 
that hydrogen peroxide cun be used as the oxidant in studying the oxidation 
of organic acids in the jiresence of ferrous salts. Their conclusions are that 
the ferrous ion unites with the substrate thereby making the latter more 
susceptible to oxidation. On the other hand Warburg (385) and Goard and 
Rideal (124) believe that in oxidations by ferrous salts the ferrous ion forms 
a peroxide and that this peroxide is the oxidant. 

Just what the mechanism is Avhereby the action of metals on the oxida¬ 
tion of fats is produced is difficult to demonstrate experimentally. How¬ 
ever, the effect of metals on the quality of the product is well known and it is 
deemed advisable to keep the metal content as Ioav as possible. 

Oxidation-Reduction Potentials —One of the earliest works showing a re¬ 
lationship between oxidized flavor development and oxidation-reduction po¬ 
tential was made by Tracy, Ramsey, and Ruehe (366) in 1933. They shoAved 
that the normal tendency for freshly drawn milk was to shift toAvard a lower 
potential but that the addition of copper caused a shift toward higher poten¬ 
tial. This was later verified by Thurston (355), Webb and Hileman (387) 
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and Greenbank (135). Thurston showed that iron, like copper, invariably 
raised the oxidation-reduction potential of the milk when an oxidized flavor 
was produced. His results showed that salts of tin and aluminum, when 
added to milk, produced a lower potential than, that of normal milk and did 
not cause an oxidized flavor. Webb and Hileman (388) and Greenbank 
(136) showed that by the addition of copper and subsequent observation of 
the potential it was possible to predict, to a fair degree of accuracy, those 
samples which later become oxidized. Greenbank (135) has shown that a 
change from dry to green feed is paralleled by a decrease in oxidation-reduc¬ 
tion potential and by an increase in the poising action (see Secdion VII 
‘ ‘ Effect of Feed ’ ’). It was his belief that the thermal inhibition of the flavor 
acted through a lowering of the oxidation-reduction potential. Webb and 
Hileman (387) have shown that summer milk does not develop oxidized 
flavors even in the presence of a high oxidation-reduction potential. Thorn¬ 
ton and Hastings (354) and Pay and Aikins (102) found that the time 
curves of milk with and without methylene blue were in close agreement. 
Likewise, it was found by Kende (198) that milk which developed an oxidized 
flavor had a long reduction time as judged by methylene blue. Aikins and 
Pay (1) have shown that fat plays an important role in potential changes 
and that sunlight causes a drift toward lower potential. Likewise, light in 
the visible spectrum reduces methylene blue (189). Thornton and Hastings 
(354a) believe that reduction in milk is accompanied by the removal of 
oxygen by bacteria. Tracy and co-workers (366) have shown that incuba¬ 
tion of milk prior to contamination with metal reduces the tendency for 
oxidized flavor to develop. Recently Strynadka and Thornton (344) have 
shown that abnormal udder conditions for milk with high leucocyte content 
were also responsible for abnormally'high concentrations of reducing sub¬ 
stances in milk. 

Since it appears that anything which tends to lower the oxidation-reduc¬ 
tion potential, tends to prevent the occurrence of oxidized flavor, it appears 
that many factors may indirectly or directly be involved in the development 
of oxidized flavor. 

Off-flavor in Ice Cream —Tallowy or oxidized flavor in ice cream has at¬ 
tracted the attention of many different research workers (24, 69, 70, 73, 225, 
314, 315, 365). Although tallowy flavor is generally associated with straw¬ 
berry ice cream Ross (314) has pointed out that it may occur in any kind of 
ice cream but may be masked by the flavoring. The work of Dahle and 
Josephson (73) shows that vanilla ice cream will develop a tallowy flavor but 
that it will not acquire this flavor as readily as strawberry ice cream. Mack 
and Fellers (225) concluded the rapid flavor deterioration in strawberry ice 
cream was the result of oxidation of the butter fat. Working along this 
same line Ross (314) was unable to determine any changes in the degree of 
oxidation of fats of a magnitude that could be detected by the usual chemical 
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teehiiiqne. The trend of the flavor devehqmieiit indicated that fat oxidation 
might be the cause of tlie defect. However, oxygen adsorption, as measured 
by the test for oxidase, gave no proof that oxidizing agents had any part in 
the flavor develoinnent. Iverson (188) states that the trcmd in iodine num¬ 
ber of the fat points toward oxidation during the development of the off- 
flavor. Bird and co-workers (24) found a tendency for the drop in iodine 
numbers of the fats to be greatest in the samples which develop tlie defect 
most rapidly. Iverson (188) was unable to find any correlation between the 
initial and final Reicliert-Meisel numbers and (the actual values were deter¬ 
mined on the extracted fat at the beginning of the trial and after 60 days of 
storage) the development of the off-flavor. 

Certain factors are related to the development of tallowy flavor in straw- 
beri*y ice cream. Chief among these seems to be the jiresence of metallic 
salts (71, 188, 225, 365). Roundy and Jackson (315) observed that when 
condensed mixes were stored for 3 months and then made into ice cream, the 
lots made from mixes condensed in copper pans were criticized twice as often 
as those made in stainless steel or nickel pans. Ross (314) reports that iron 
does not seem to be a factor whereas Iverson (24, 188) found that samples 
high, in iron showed a reduced tendency to develop an oxidized flavor. He 
suggested that ])()ssibl3^ the iron was combined in the ferrous form and served 
as an anti-oxidant. 

Mack and F(dlers (225) reported that strawberries contain enzymes 
which aid in developing this off-flavor but Iverson and eo-workers (24, 188) 
found that the oxidases introduced by the fruit are not the cause of the off- 
flavor. They found that if the berries were soaked in the mix before freez¬ 
ing the flavor development w^as retarded. Likewise, increasing the amount of 
fruit used has been found to retard the onset of tallowy flavor (71, 365, 367). 
Tracy, Ramsey and Ruehe (367) offer the exj)lanatioii that tlie strawl)erries 
contain two agents affecting fat oxidation, one contained in the juice Avhich 
serves as a catalyst while the other in the fiber serves as a reducing agent. 
Dahle and co-wwkers (69, 71) found that the off-flavor may occur as readily 
in pineapple ice cream as in strawberry and that tlie heating of berries and 
the ice cream mix to 180° F. for one hour did not prevent the development 
of this off-flavor. These results w^ould lead one to believe that factors other 
than the oxidases in the fruit are responsible for the onset of this defec.t. 

In their ]>ioneer W’ork Mack and Fellers (225) reported that the acid na¬ 
ture of the strawberries induced off-flavor develoinnent. This observation 
w^as borne out by the work of Dahle and Folkers (71) who reported the neu¬ 
tralization of the acid in strawberries delayed the onset of tallowy flavor. 
However, Tracy, Ramsey and Ruehe (367) reported that an increased citric 
acid content of the berries did not hasten or delay the onset of the flavor. 

Dahle and Folkers reported in 1932 that no ‘‘cardboard’’ flavor devel¬ 
oped in ice cream wdiere dry skim milks were used in mixing formulas but 
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that it did occur in most samples containing condensed skim milk. This ob¬ 
servation was later confirmed by Boss (314). He observed that samples 
made with condensed skim milk contained more copper and developed the 
cardboard flavor before similar samples made with dried skim milk. These 
results might be expected because larger amounts of solids were introduced 
by the condensed milk which probably contained more cox)per than the dried 
skim milk. 

Dahle and Folkers (71) reported that the use of cardboard flavored milk 
or skim milk had little effect on the flavor of the ice cream but that sufficient 
copper was introduced through the condensed milk to cause the flavor. They 
observed that when the pans were kept well polished no off-flavors resulted. 
Bird and co-workers (24) reported that the copper content of dry skim milk 
samples ranged from 0.20 to 1.08 p.p.m. and the condensed skim milk samples 
ranged from 0.24 to 2.12 p.p.m. of copper. However, their results showed 
that ice cream made with dry skim milk as a source of serum solids developed 
oxidized flavors to a greater extent than those containing condensed skim 
milk. Ice creams made from condensed skim milk containing 2.7 p.p.m. of 
copper often developed oxidized flavor while on the other hand similar 
samples prepared from skim milk condensed in stainless steel pans did not 
show oxidized flavors. In the range between 1.18 and 3.8 p.p.m. of copper no 
predictions could be made as to the development of oxidized flavor defects. 
Apparently the state of the copper is more important than the total amount 
of copper present. 

Flavor Defects in Condensed Milk —There is ample evidence to show 
that copper is detrimental to the flavor of condensed milk. Hunziker (177) 
and Rice (288) have pointed out that the manufacture of sweetened con¬ 
densed milk in vacuum pans that have a coating of copper oxide on them 
results in a metallic- or tallowy-flavored product. The results of Rice indi¬ 
cate that the reaction is of a chemical nature and that the presence of air or 
oxygen greatly accelerates the rate of flavor development. Since condensed 
skim milk is much lower in fat content and much lower in flavor develop¬ 
ment than condensed whole milk the conclusion was reached that the flavor 
was the result of oxidation of the fat. Rice was able to produce tallowy 
flavor by adding copper and iron tartrate. Copper produced a much 
stronger flavor than iron and on this basis iron was believed to be of minor 
importance in the production of tallowy flavors in condensed milk. Both 
Genin (120) and Donauer (91) have observed the effect of copper on the 
flavor of condensed milk. Genin concluded on the basis of corrosion tests 
that practically all metals other than copper constitute better materials for 
the construction of evaporating pans. A factor which operates automatically 
to cheek the corrosion of metals in contact wdth the milk product being pro¬ 
cessed is the formation of a protective milk film. This protective film is less 
effective in the case of copper. Roundy and Jackson (315) observed that 
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although copper dissolved in the use of copper vacuum pans nevertheless it 
did not affect either the flavor or the keeping quality of evaporated milk. 
On the other hand Sommer and Gebhardt (337) found the flavor and color 
of evaporated milk impaired in direct proportion to the amount of copper 
present. They found appreciable amounts of copper dissolved in the making 
of Swiss cheese but reported no flavor defects due to the increased (*opx)er in 
this product. 

iv. EFFECT OF AIR AND OXYGEN 

Butter and Butter Fat—In 1890 Ritsert (305) reported rancidification as 
an oxidative change which required only the i)resence of oxygen and wliich 
could be accelerated by light. Later work (38,192) showed that in addition 
to air, light and warmth greatly acc<*lerated the rate of the reaction. As the 
result of his studies Jensen (194) came to the conclusion that air was imix)r- 
tant in butter deterioration only when accomy>anied by sunlight and high 
temperature. These results (192) indicate that olein is the point of attack 
when oxidation takes place. 

Barnicoat (14) showed that pra<*.tically no oxidation of butter fat 
occurred at P. in an air xu‘essure of 0.04 ijiches of mercury. Some inhibi¬ 
tion of oxidation was noted in proportion to the extent of the vacuum used, 
at pressure's of 3 to 10 inches, as comxiared to normal air pressure. Butter 
fat packed in tins under reduced air pressure was preferred to butter packed 
in and stored at atmospheric pressure for 3 to 6 months at 14® P. Plavor 
defects, when i^resent, 'were mainly at the surface of the butter. 

Hanus (152) observed that under the influence of air and light the 
saponification equivalent and the acid number of butter fat increased, where¬ 
as the iodine number decreased, and the Reichert-Meissl number remained 
unchanged. Butter subjected to the action of air and light gradually lost 
its yellow (*olor, became lardy in appearance, smelled very ramtid and had a 
sharp, tallowy taste. Nestrelayev (258) observed that butters from different 
parts of the country differed in their susceptibility to the action of light and 
air. The larger the content of uusaturated a(dd present the greater was the 
effect of light and air. The greatest changes produced by the action of light 
and air were in the Koeststorfer number, the average molecular weight of the 
non-volatile acids, and in the iodine adsorption number. 

Browne (39) studied the spontaneous decomposition of butter fat over a 
period of 28 years by means of loosely stoppered samples and found a marked 
increa.se in the content of free and volatile acids and a considerable decrease 
in the content of insoluble acids. He advanced the theory that the disintegra¬ 
tion of the fats was primarily due to the action of active or nascent oxygen, 
one atom of which was liberated for each atom absorbed at the points of 
unsaturation. Greenbank (134) obtained a negative Kreis test on butter fat 
following the removal of the free fatty acids by means of steam distillation, 
stored under vacuum in diffused light for three years. His study of the 
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effect of heat and air upon the oxidation of fats in the absence of light showed 
a fall in the induction period after 3 months from 248 minutes to 41 minutes. 

Gray (131) observed that butter packed in full cans kept better than 
butter packed in partially filled cans. He attributed this difference to the 
action of air. In a discussion arising over the benefits to be derived from 
carbonation of butter Hunziker (179) reported that if butter is properly 
made it will have equally as good keeping qualities whether or not it is car¬ 
bonated. Emery and Henley (97) found streaming CO 2 , as a source of inert 
gas, inffective in preventing rancidity. However, Prucha, Brannon, and 
Kuehe (280) reported that the storage of butter in an atmosphere of CO 2 in 
tightly-sealed cans improved its keeping qualities, in that storage flavors did 
not develop as soon as in air and that mold growth was prevented. Since 
oxygen is necessary for the reaction whereby rancid and tallowy flavors are 
produced its seems reasonable to believe that the exclusion of oxygen would 
reduce or eliminate the development of these flavors. 

Salkowski (318) in studying the rancidit^^ of lard and butter fat believed 
it to be the result of the combined activity of oxygen and light, and that it 
was a direct oxidation process in which the oxygen consumption could be 
measured. Biegfield (329) studied the oxidation of butter fat and found 
that fresh fat exposed to light and air for 3 months increased in weight about 
1 per cent and that the acidity increased nearly four fold. In addition he 
found increased Reichert-Meissl, saponfication, and Polenske numbers, and 
a decrease in the iodine number. Holm (165, 167) studied the amount of 
gas taken up in the oxidation of fresh butter fat and found that an induction 
period was necessary before the oxygen was absorbed. Following the induc¬ 
tion period oxygen w^as absorbed in a logarithmic manner. Determinations 
of acidity, iodine number, iodine liberated from potassium iodide in 24 hours, 
and Kreis tests were made. Of these determinations only the Kreis test gave 
results which would detect small differences in the degree of oxidation. He 
found no relation between oxygen absorbed and olfactory detection. A mix¬ 
ture of heptylic aldehyde and pelargonic acid added to fresh butter fat gave 
a tallowy taste but no Kries test. 

Rogers et al, (307) used an especially designed apparatus and found that 
the volume of gas in freshly made butter was approximately 10 per cent by 
volume. Of this, 33 jier cent was nitrogen, 20 per cent w^as oxygen and the 
remainder was absorbable by sodium hydroxide. They found the oxygen 
content was materially reduced after storage. 

Aspegren (12) studied atmospheric oxidation and found that during 
exposure at 145° P. the nitrogen increased and the iodine number decreased. 

Sommer (335) found that air was related to fishiness in butter. Over¬ 
working of butter tended to increase the air content of the butter and thus to 
increase the oxygen available for the oxidative production of trimethylamine. 

Dried and Fluid Milk —Holm (165) found that tallowiness appeared first 
in samples of dry milk with the lowest moisture content. The dry product 
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of approximately 2 per cent moisture and the spray i)roduct of approxi¬ 
mately 3 per cent moisture were found to be optimum for delaying tallowy 
flavors and odors. Samples above 4 per cent in moisture content always de¬ 
veloped a fish}^ flavor. Whether or not the butter fat would absorb oxygen 
rapidly was found to depend not so much upon the quantity of oxygen avail¬ 
able as upon the susceptibility of the fat. He pointed out that very small 
amounts of oxygen are necessary for the ])rogress of oxidation. Somewhat 
contrary to what might be exi)ected Holm ct al. (171) found that in a flve- 
month storage period air storage was best, vacuum storage was second and 
carbon dioxide storage w^as the poorest of tlie three methods, as judged by the 
induction period. These workers concluded that the inherent keeping qual¬ 
ity of the fat was more important than the nature of the atmosphere in which 
it was stored. 

Dahle and Palmer (76) found that milk i)owd(‘rs high in moisture rapidly 
became tallowy when stored in moist air. They emphasized the point that 
containers most bo absolutely tight to outside air and moisture to insure good 
k(Hq)ing qualities. Palmer and Dahle (271) found that practically all the 
granules in spray pro(*ess dried milk contained air cells and that the onset of 
tallowiness was found to be proiiortional to the size of the air cell. Coutts 
(59) also reported drum pnx'oss iiowders superior to spray process in keep¬ 
ing quality. 

Greenbank (133) has reported that aeration of milk incrtaises the copper- 
tolerance of the milk. He found that aeration plus pasteurization gives the 
greatest protection against oxidized flavors. This docs not appear to agree 
with the findings of Dahle and Palmer (78) who found tiiat they could in¬ 
hibit the development of oxidized flavor by the removal of oxygen. How¬ 
ever, Browm, Tracy and Prucha (37) found that cappy or tallowy flavors 
usually develoiied more rapidly in vacuum capped milk. (This vacuum was 
insufficient to remove the dissolved oxygen). Hand ei al. (143,151) showed 
that the develoi)ment of oxidized flavor could be largely or completely pre¬ 
vented by a process of vacuum cooling whereby the dissolved oxygen was 
largely removed from the milk. Prom these results it would appear that dis¬ 
solved oxygen plays an important role in the development of oxidized flavor 
in milk. However, the amount of oxygen required to produc'c the off-flavor 
is very small and in order to prevent its development the oxygen apparently 
must be almost completely removed. 

Tracy (362) reported a surface taint developed on frozen whipped cream 
in the hardening room. He described these odors as being absorbed from 
the air in the hardening room. 

Although no work has been reported on the effect of air or oxygen on the 
develoiiment of oxidized flavor or tallowy flavor in ice cream, nevertheless 
oxygen might be expected to play a similar role in this product. The nature 
of the product is such as to insure an adequate amount of oxygen present for 
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the development of these off-flavors which would be expected to appear when¬ 
ever other conditions were suitable. Here lower temperature evidently 
plays a role and aids in slowing down the rate of development of oxidized 
flavor. 

V, EFFECT OP LIGHT 

Butter and Butter Fat —In 1894 Von Kleeki (383) observed that butter 
must be kept away from direct sunlight and at a low temperature to main¬ 
tain its quality. About five years later Hanus (152) noted that butter sub¬ 
jected to the action of air and light gradually lost its yellow color, smelled 
very rancid, and had a tallowy taste. This was accompanied by an increase 
in acid number, and a decrease in iodine number. Nestrelayev (258) found 
that butters from different parts of the country differed in their susceptibil¬ 
ity to change with exposure to air and light depending upon the content of 
unsaturated acids. Reinmann (287) expressed the opinion that light was 
not as important in causing rancidity as claimed by some investigators. 
Since that time various workers have observed the effect of light (27, 29, 38, 
97,103,134,154,192, 202, 215, 218, 301, 302, 318, 329) and it has been estab¬ 
lished that light does have an important accelerating effect on fat oxidation. 
Ruemele (316) pointed out that it is the action of light and the composition 
of the fatty acid mixtures which determine the speed of fat spoilage. Steb- 
nitz and Sommer (338) have shown that butter oil will oxidize by high tem¬ 
perature aeration in the absence of light, to produce a tallowy flavor in 3 
hours. By use of ultra-violet light a tallowy flavor was produced in 15 min¬ 
utes. The flavor produced by light differed somewhat from that produced 
by aeration alone. Sunlight likewise produced a tallowy flavor in 35 min¬ 
utes, while diffused sunlight required 12J hours to produce a tallowy flavor. 
Lamp light (100-watt at 10 cm.) gave a talloww flavor after 4 days, whereas 
infra-red light did not cause a tallowy flavor in 14 hours, at w^hich time the 
experiment was discontinued due to rise in temperature of the fat. 

These findings have focused attention on the tyfies of wrapping material 
xised as a means of light control (17, 324). Davies (85) found that as a gen¬ 
eral rule the depth of color was more important than the actual color, in pre¬ 
venting oxidation. He observed that light blue was the least effective in 
preventing oxidation. This finding was verified by Morgan (248). Green- 
bank and Holm (138) in studying the relative accelerating effect of light of 
different parts of the visible spectrum on autoxidation of cottonseed oil, 
found the greatest acceleration in the range of the orange band. Holm, 
Greeiibank, and Deysher (170) found that ultra-violet light had a powerful 
effect on the susceptibility of fat to autoxidation as judged by the induction 
period. Stutz, Nelson and Schmutz (345), reported that the effective region 
of light was limited to blue and the ultra-violet range as judged by the pro¬ 
duction of hydrogen peroxide. Coe (50, 51, 52), and Coe and LeClerc (63, 
54, 55) found that selective ulti:a-violet light hastens the development of 
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rancidity as compared with natural snnli^?ht. They found black and green 
containers a practical and effective means of protecting certain food mate¬ 
rials against rancidity. Barnicoat (16) recommended the use of dim electric 
lights in packing rooms and the use of heavy grade parchment wrappers as 
a means of controlling light defects in butter. 

Zilva (411) found that butter could be entirely bleached by exposure to 
ultra-violet light. In this process it became tallowy and lost its vitamin A 
value. Baumann and 8teenbock (19) working with carrots and tomatoes 
found that pure carotene and vitamin A were destroyed by exposure to ultra¬ 
violet light but that crude carotene was entirely stable under the conditions 
of the experiment. Baumann and Steenbock (20) found that the maximum 
absorption of light in butter oil occurs at 460 and 485 mu. This is the point 
in the spectrum where carotene is determined by light absorption. Appar¬ 
ently carotene plays an important role in the effect of light on the autoxida- 
tion of butter fat, since butter is bleached in color prior to active oxidation as 
judged by the induction period. 

Milk and Cream —The effect of light on milk was brought to the attention 
of investigators as early as 1907 by Burr (43). He reported that the expo¬ 
sure of milk in glass bottles to direct sunlight hastened its deterioration. He 
did not state the nature of the defect involved, but suggested the use of 
green, red, or blac.k bottles. He also suggested the use of colored paper over 
plain bottles to hold back the injurious blue and violet rays. In 1930 Ham¬ 
mer and Cordes (150) fc'cported that a tallowy flavor developed in milk fol¬ 
lowing its ex|)osure to sunlight in plain glass bottles, and that the develop¬ 
ment of this flavor was hastened by the presence of copper or iron known to 
be in the milk. Skimmilk developed a burnt flavor upon exposure but this 
flavor was not related to metallic salts and was not characterized as “tal¬ 
lowy.’’ The exposure of milk in plain glass bottles to diffused light caused 
only a tallowy flavor, whereas the exposure of milk in brown glass to direct 
sunlight woa without effect on flavor. 

These early reports have focused the attention of investigators on the 
effect of light on milk. I^re recently the effect of sunlight on the flavor of 
milk has been noted by several workers (45, 107, 231, 232, 233, 276, 356). 
Marquardt (231) reports a%leaching effect from the exposure of milk to sun¬ 
light for 2 or more hours aujJ an oxidized flavor after 20 to 60 minutes expo¬ 
sure followed by 24 hours storage. Greenbank (135) reports that light may 
inhibit, promote, or have no effect on the development of oxidized flavor, the 
result^ depending upon the contamination and the intensity of irradiation. 
Whitehead (400) studying the reduction of methylene blue found that 
methylene blue added to good quality milk reduced in a short time in the 
presence of sunlight but in darkness no decoloration resulted in 7 hours. 
This reaction was not due to an enzyme since it proceeded equally well in 
milk that had been heated at 100° C. for 30 minutes. The reduction of 
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methylene blue does not take place in skim milk (1, 44, 400) and for this 
reason it was believed related to the fat. Sodium oleate will restore the 
reaction while sodium palmitate does not restore it. It was suggested that 
sunlight catalyses the oxidation-reduction reaction in which unsaturated fats 
are oxidized and the methylene blue is reduced. Aikins and Fay (1), Jack- 
son (189) and Buruiana (44) have observed the reduction of methylene blue 
by light. In addition to this Aikins and Fay observed that artificial light 
produced the same effect excei^t to a lesser degree. These latter findings did 
not verify the results of Wliitehead (401) who was unable to reproduce the 
effect of sunlight by use of either ultra-violet radiation or radiation from 
electric lamps. Davies (82) reports that exposure of milk to the radiation of 
a mercury-vapor lamp for 2 minutes was sufficient to change the flavor and 
shorten the induction period. This shortening of the induction period by 
exposure to ultra-violet light was verified by Anderson and Triebold (2). 
Getiin (121) reported no loss of vitamin A from ultra-violet irradiation of 
condensed milks. Flake, Weckel and Jackson (106) found that it was pos¬ 
sible to remove the activated flavor produced by irradiation by the addition 
of 2 or 3 p.p.m, of copper followed by bubbling air through the milk at 140- 
145® F. In addition, the odor of irradiated milk ('ould be duplicated by 
irradiation of an aqueous solution of egg white or gelatin. This indicated 
that the protein fraction of milk was probably the parent substance of the 
flavor and that it probably was identical with the burnt flavor found by 
Hammer and Cordes (150). Because of the similarity between the burnt or 
activated flavor produced by sunlight and the tallowy or oxidized flavor 
which likewise is catalyzed by sunlight and the action of metals, considerable 
confusion has occurred in the literature due to terminology. Weckel and co¬ 
workers (390) found that it was feasible to irradiate the separated fat por¬ 
tions of the milk and to reconstitute the milk. In this way the reconstituted 
milk was relatively free from activated flavors. 

Kon and Watson (208) have reported that light oxidized the ascorbic acid 
in milk. Their results show that light of short wave lengths is mainly 
responsible for this action. Ultra-violet light showed some activity while 
red and yellow lights were almost without effect. The replacing of the dis¬ 
solved oxygen with an inert gas prevented tlie action of light. More recently 
Kon (207) reports that under the action of light the ascorbic acid of milk 
undergoes reversible oxidation, most probably to dehydroascorbic acid. He 
reports that the power of ascorbic acid to reduce indophenol, lost through 
exposure to light, can be restored to an extent varying with the length of 
exposure by treating the milk with hydrogen sulfide. Hopkins’ (175) work 
gives a clue as to the mechanism by which light destroys the vitamin 0 in 
milk. In the presence of light, lactoflavin rapidly causes the destruction of 
vitamin C, there being a simultaneous degradation of lactoflavin to lumi- 
chrome. The work of Hand, Guthrie end Sharp (151) verifies this mecha- 
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nism. They observed that after the lactofiavin and ascorbic acid are de¬ 
stroyed by prolonged exposure to sunlight, any additional ascorbic acid 
added to the milk is relatively stable. The sensitivity of ascorbic acid to 
light can be restored hy the addition of lactoflavin to the milk. 

Guthrie, Hand and Sharp (143) report a general relationship between 
the factors which accelerate the rate of oxidation of ascorbic acid and the 
production of oxidized flavor. The effect of sunlight in causing the oxida¬ 
tion of ascorbic acid is due to the photosensitizing action of the lactoflavin 
and the presence of oxygen in the milk. Paper bottles markedly decrease 
the effect of sunlight on the oxidation of ascorbic acid and on the production 
of off-flavors. 

Doan and Myers (90) studied the effect of sunlight on some milk and 
cream products. Paper bottles, of the type used, offered appreciable pro¬ 
tection to skim milk, whole milk and butter milk against the action of sun¬ 
light in producing burnt flavors as compared to the use of clear glass bottles. 
The paper bottles were of no protection to whole milk, cream, or homogenized 
whole milk against tallowy flavors caused by sunlight. Blue and green col¬ 
ored paper bottles or blue and green cellophane wrappers on glass bottles 
retarded the development of tallowiness and burnt flavors. They found that 
the degree of tallowy flavor produced in milk and cream by sunlight was 
stronger in the paper bottles than in the clear glass bottles. 

Apparently light plays a role in the development of oxidized flavor in 
milk and cream both by its effect on the carotene content and by its indirect 
effect through lactoflavin and vitamin C. 

VI. EFI^TECT OF FEED GIVEN THE COW 

Composition of Fat —One of the early investigations of the effect of feed 
on butter fat was made by Hunziker, Mills and Spitzer (184) in 1912, Their 
work showed that feeding cows rations high in linseed oil meal or cottonseed 
meal will increase the iodine number of the fat. Henderson and Roadhouse 
(154) found that when animals are on submaintenance rations they draw 
upon their body fat for milk production and thereby iiKtrease the percentage 
of unsaturated fats in the milk and increase the susceptibility of the fat to 
oxidation. Hening and Dahlberg (156) found that feeding cows at a level 
below the Morrison standard did not influence either the flavor of the milk 
or the percentage occurrence of oxidized flavor in the milk. Hill and Palmer 
(160) found that when barley constituted from 35 to 50 i)er cent of a low-fat 
diet containing alfalfa or timothy hay a hard butter fat with a low iodine 
value was produced. Dahle and Carson (69) report that cows fed alfalfa 
hay produced milk more susceptible to oxidized flavor than cows on other 
roughages. Hill and Palmer reported that the inclusion of oils or fats in the 
ration resulted in butter fat which assumed some of the characteristics of the 
oil fed. Linseed oil in the ration significantly increased the content of fatty 
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acids less saturated than oleic acid. Prewitt and Parfitt (278) found that 
rations containing soybean oil, either as such or in the unprocessed beans, 
had a tendency to produce milk which upon holding developed less intense 
oxidized flavor than did milk from cows fed other rations. Dean and Hil- 
ditch (86) found that when cows went on grass there was an abrupt increase 
in the oleic and linoleic acids and a parallel reduction of butyric and stearic 
acids in the butter fat. 

Green and Dry Feed —One of the earliest workers to report a seasonal 
variation in oxidized flavor was Mattick (237) who in 1927 reported that 
oiliness in milk appeared in autumn, winter and spring, but never in the 
summer. Kende (198) recognized this fact and as the result of his work 
concluded that green feed contained some substance or substances which 
when fed to the cow protected the milk against the off-flavor. Since that 
time numerous workers (31, 40, 64, 135, 142, 276, 279, 355, 364, 372) have 
observed the difference in susceptibility of winter and summer milk to oxi¬ 
dized flavor. Stebnitz and Sommer (340) found that when cows received 
grass as part of their ration, the butter fat became less saturated and more 
susceptible to oxidation. However, it appeared that protective substances 
in the milk prevented the development of oxidized flavor. Green feeds (13, 
31, 64, 78,198, 355, 356) have been shown to yield a more stable milk as com¬ 
pared to milk produced on dry feed. Majer (227) has shown that the fol¬ 
lowing action of beet forage can be prevented by the addition to the ration 
of fresh Alp hay. In contrast to this, Hening and Dahlberg (157) reported 
that the feeding of mangels or beet pulp in no way prevented or increased 
the susceptibility of milk to oxidized flavor development. 

Vitamin C and Carotene —The nature of the inhibiting substances car¬ 
ried in green feed has been the object of extensive investigations. The first 
clues as to the probable nature of these substances were found by Ritter 
(291) and Chilson (47) in 1935 when they found that the addition of 
ascorbic acid to the milk prevented the development of oxidized flavor. 
These findings were verified by Sharp, Trout, and Guthrie (328) and by 
Dahle (64, 78). Sharp et al. found a positive correlation between the rate 
of oxidation of ascorbic acid and the rate of development of oxidized flavor. 
Trout and Gjessing (374) found the percentage decrease of ascorbic acid 
upon storage greater in the winter tlian in the spring, summer or fall. 
Brown, Thurston and Dustman (31) found that the feeding of one quart 
per animal per day of either tomato or lemon juice to cows on dry feed 
reduced the susceptibility of milks to oxidized flavor development. They 
attributed this effect to the ascorbic acid in the feed and observed a similar 
tendency when pure crystalline ascorbic acid was fed at the rate of 4 gram 
daily. Riddell et al (290) found 25.8 mg. of ascorbic acid per liter of milk 
produced by cows on a dry ration plus silage, 26.5 mg. per liter by cows on 
dry ration alone, and 26.5 mg. per liter by cows on pasture alone. Rasmus- 
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sen and others (285) found that the stage of lactation appeared to have a 
more definite efliect upon the ascorbic acid content of the milk than did breed 
differences. The ascorbic acid content of milk was found to be relatively 
high during the early stages of lactation, but deereas(»d to a minimum after 
about two months of lactation and then increased to a maximum in the later 
stages of lactation. Brueckner and Guthrie (40) found no relation between 
the period of lactation and the development of oxidized flavors. Whitnah, 
Martin and Beck (403) ranked the breeds in descending order according to 
the average vitamin C content of the milk as Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 
and Holstein. The frequency with which spontaneous oxidized flavor oc¬ 
curred in their study was in the reverse order, Garrett, Tucker, and Button 
(115) found that the average flavor scores show that for each ascorbic acid 
class interval where a decr(*ase of acid occurs, a decrease in flavor score also 
occurs. They found the apparent critical point of relationship of ascorbic 
acid and good flavor to lie between 15 and 18 mg. of ascorbic acid per liter 
of milk. Beck, Whitnah and Martin (22), however, found no relation 
between the amount of vitamin C in the original milk or the amount of vita¬ 
min C lost during storage and the development of oxidized flavor in milk. 
These findings appear to be somewhat at variance with the findings of Sharp, 
Trout and Guthrie (328). Dahle (64) likewise found that when oxidized 
flavor occurs naturally in milk the ascorbic acid is greatly reduced. 

Garrett, Tucker and Button (115) found a close relationship between 
percentage of fat and color, between color and the first day ascorbic acid con¬ 
tent, and between culor and first day flavor. It was their belief that both 
carotene and ascorbic acid had reducing properties and that they acted in 
this way to exert protective action on the milk. 

Garrett, Arnold and Hartman (112) reported that the feeding of grass 
silage had a greater stabilizing effect on asijorbic acid in milk than corn 
silage or beet pulp. This stabilizing effect tended toward milk of better 
flavor. 

Whitnah, Martin and Beck (403) found that within the breed there was 
no relation between the amount of vitamin C present and the development 
of oxidized flavors from individual cows. All samples which developed 
oxidized flavor were below the breed average in intensity of fat color. How¬ 
ever, they found samples low in color which did not develop oxidized flavor. 
They were able to reduce oxidized flavor by feeding 2 pounds of dehydrated 
oats (young plants) containing 103 mg. of carotene per pound. The flavor 
defect was completely eliminated by feeding a carotene concentrate contain¬ 
ing 150 mg. of carotene per pound. 

Anderson (6,7, 8) and co-workers (10) were some of the earliest workers 
to show the effect of carotene on the flavor of milk. Their work showed that 
carrots or machine-cured alfalfa fed to cows would eliminate oxidized flavor 
in their milk. This they correlated with the carotene content of the feed. 
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Anderson, Hardenbergh and Wilson (9) obtained far more effective results 
in the elimination of oxidized flavor from the feeding of 8 pounds of carrots 
in the daily ration than was obtained from the addition of 500,000 TJ, S. P. 
units of vitamin A. Whitnah, Peterson, Atkeson, and Cave (404, 405) and 
Beck, Whitnah and Martin (22) report that a carotene supplement quickly 
corrected the tendency for an oxidized flavor to develop spontaneously. 
Brown, VanLandingham and Weakley (35) found that a carotene supple¬ 
ment added to the ration rendered the milk less susceptible to metal-induced 
oxidized flavor. Likewise, it was their finding that supplementing a low 
carotene ration with ascorbic acid produced similar results. Martin (233) 
reports that to minimize the occurrence of milk with oxidized flavor the milk 
should be kept normal with respect to carotene content. Dahle (67) was 
unable to delay the onset of oxidized flavor by the direct addition of carotene 
to the butter fat. 

Booth et al. (25) found a close agreement between the amount of green 
material in the diet of the cow and the carotene and vitamin A content of the 
butter fat. It was concluded that the vitamin A activity of the summer but¬ 
ter fat appeared to be three times greater than that of winter fat, and that 
the fraction of total activity due to carotene was also greater in summer 
butter fat. Hilton, Hauge, and Wilbur (161) found that under winter feed¬ 
ing conditions timothy hay produced a butter low in vitamin A value, while 
good quality alfalfa or soybean hay were effective either in maintaining the 
high vitamin level of butter or in restoring its summer value. They found 
that the vitamin A value of butter responded rapidly to changes in the inges¬ 
tion of vitamin A by the cows. Baumann and co-workers (21) found varia¬ 
tions in vitamin A content of as much as 100 per cent between individuals 
of the same breed. They found that 3.3 per cent of the vitamin A ingested 
on a low carotene ration was recovered in the milk, but that only 1.3 per cent 
was recovered from a high carotene ration*. Loy et al, (222) found that 11 
days were required to reach an equilibrium on a carotene depletion ration 
and that during the repletion period the rise was quite rapid and reached an 
equilibrium level in about 10 days. Tucker, Garrett and Bender (378) 
found a close correlation between high yellow color and good flavor in milk. 
They reported that grass silage was superior to either com silage or beet 
pulp in the production of good flavored milk. In a later work (113) they 
suggest the use of grass silage as a method of rendering milk less susceptible 
to oxidized flavor. Hodgson, Knott and Murer (163) found that hays were 
a poor source of vitamin A while silages and grass were the best sources. 
The carotene content of the butter fat accounted for only 11.2 to 12.7 per 
cent of the total vitamin A activity. Henderson (153) in a review of litera¬ 
ture points out the desirability of having winter rations high in carotene 
content. 
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Thurston (366, 357) reviewed the literature on oxidized flavor and sug¬ 
gested the following classification for milks from the standpoint of oxidized 
flavors. 

1. Spontaneous milk —Milk capable of developing oxidized flavor spon¬ 
taneously, i.e., without the presence of iron or copper as a contaminant. 

2. Susceptible milk —^Milk wdiich does not develop oxidized flavor spon¬ 
taneously, but is susceptible if copper or iron contamination occurs. 

3. Non-susceptible milk —Milk which will not become oxidized even wheh 
contaminated with iron or copper. 

Since both vitamin A and carotene have been reported to have anti¬ 
oxidant properties (see section XIV) any factors which affect these sub¬ 
stances may have a relation to oxidized flavor. In 1920 Hopkins (174) 
reported a rapid destruction of vitamin A by heat and aeration. Matill 
(234) found that the oxidative changes which accompany the beginning and 
development of rancidity in unsaturated animal fats tend to destroy vita¬ 
mins A and E. This process is hastened by ferrous iron. Simmonds et al. 
(330) observed the so-called salt ophthalmia in animals fed rations contain¬ 
ing ferrous sulphate. A cure was effected w^hen rations were made up daily. 
Jones (195) observed the same effect and believed it due to the iron catalyz¬ 
ing the oxidative destruction of vitamin A. McCollum et al. (239) con¬ 
firmed this finding. Marcus (229) believes that the destruction of vitamin A 
by granulated lactose is an autoxidation in which hydroquinone prolongs the 
induction period. Taylor (351) reported both vitamin A and E destroyed 
by ferrous chloride. 

Hilton, Ilauge and Wilbur (161) found good quality alfalfa or soybean 
hay were effective either in maintaining a high vitamin A level in butter 
or in restoring it to its summer value. The vitamin A value in butter re¬ 
sponded rai)idly to changes in the ingestion of vitamin A by the cows. 
Hodgson and co-w^orkers (163) found home grown field cured hay the poorest 
source of vitamin A of the different roughages tested. Bartlett et al. (18) 
found that kale and artificially dried grass markedly increased the vitamin A 
content of the milk but that sprouted maize and mangels had little effect. 

In general it appears that both ascorbic acid and carotene are related to 
the susceptibility of the milk to oxidized flavor. Ascorbic acid acts either 
from its presence in the feed or by being placed directly into the milk. From 
the results available it does not appear that vitamin C in the feed passes 
directly into the milk to prevent the flavor. However, it probably acts in 
some w’ay as a stabilizer for the vitamin C secreted in the milk. Carotene 
apparently must be in the feed in order to effect the susceptibility of the 
milk. Both of these substances have reducing properties and it is possible 
that through these properties they may affect the susceptibility of the milk 
to oxidized flavor. 
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VII. EFFECT OF ACID 

Cream and Butter —^In the ear]y days of the butter industry, butter 
made from sour or ripened cream was believed to have superior keeping 
qualities to sweet cream butter. As early as 1890 Patrick (274) was study¬ 
ing the alleged poor keeping qualities of sweet cream butter. Later, Patrick, 
Leighton and Bisbee (275) found that sweet cream butter retained its flavor 
better than butter made from sour cream. In 1904 Michels (242) reported 
that butter of the best keeping quality was obtained from well ripened cream. 
He recognized, however, that if the ripening process was carried too far 
undesirable keeping qualities would result. McKay and Larsen (241) state 
that in the ripening process the lactic acid bacteria suppress the other types 
which if carried into the butter would produce undesirable changes. Wiley 
(407) observed less deterioration in butter made from cream acidified with 
lactic acid than in butter made from cream ripened to the same pH. McKay 
and Larsen recognized the danger of carrying the ripening process too far. 
Many research workers (27, 92, 147, 165, 220, 223, 267, 268, 384, 399) have 
noted the detrimental effect of ripening cream on the keeping quality of the 
butter. Mortensen (251) found that the per cent acid in cream was in¬ 
versely proportional to the keeping quality. He also observed that proper 
neutralization gave good results. JFlake (105) found that butter falling 
within the range of pH 6.0 to 6.49 had better keeping qualities than did 
butter of either higher or lower hydrogen ion concentration. Ellington (95) 
found that a serum pH of 7.0 or over indicated a low quality of butter due 
to over-neutralization or low quality raw material. Overman et al. (268) 
found no differences in keeping quality due to use of different neutralizers. 
However, over-neutralization resulted in low initial scores and low keeping 
quality. That pH has an effect on the rate of oxidation of fat, in general, 
has been shown by the work of Lea (216). He found the rate of oxidation 
of lards showed a sharp increase as the reaction became alkaline. Appar¬ 
ently this explains the effect of over-neutralization in butter. 

Rogers and co-workers (308, 309) found that acidity was an important 
factor in the development of fishy flavor in stored butter. The work of 
Ritter (294) verified these findings, Ritter and Christen (299) found that 
certain alkali producing bacteria retarded the development of fishiness in 
butter. Haglund and Walker (148) found that the tendency to develop 
fishy flavor could be reduced by partial neutralization of the acid in ripened 
cream. In 1923 Sommer (335) found that fishy flavor in butter was the 
result of the chemical decomposition of lecithin with the production of 
trimethylamine as the immediate cause. The work of Jensen and Ritter 
(193) showed the development of fishy flavor to be brought about by 
hydrolysis and oxidation of the lecithin. At about the same time Holm, 
Wright, White, and Deysher (172) correlated the deterioration of butter 
in storage with a score below 89, with chemical changes. These changes were 
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brought about by oxidation. From these results it would appear that acid¬ 
ity plays an important role in the deterioration of butter which under some 
conditions appears to be the result of oxidation. 

Milk —^Anderson (3) and co-workers (5) found a relationship between 
apparent acidity and the susceptibility of milk to oxidized flavor. It is gen¬ 
erally known that winter milk is higher in acidity than summer milk and that 
winter milk is more susceptible to oxidized flavor than is summer milk. 
They observed that the neutralization of high acid milk to 0.145 per cent 
acidity or lower was effec^tive in the prevention of oxidized flavor. Likewise, 
they observed that high acid milk invariably developed an oxidized flavor 
after pasteurization. In a study of 220 individual samples of winter milk, 
Brown and Dustman (33, 34) were unable to find any correlation between 
the acidity of freshly drawn milk and its tendency to develop oxidized flavor 
when contaminated with copper. They were unable to prevent the develop¬ 
ment of oxidized flavor by neutralization to 0.13 per cent titratable acidity or 
in a small number of cases to as low as 0.10 per cent. These workers were 
unable to offer any explanation as to the disagreement of their results with 
those of Anderson and his co-workers other than the fact that Bro^n and 
Dustman added the <'opper from a solution of copper sulphate, whereas 
Anderson and co-workers depended upon contamination from the equipment 
as a source of copper. From a theoretical point of view it seems unlikely 
that natural acidity plays an important role in the development of oxidized 
flavor in milk wdxen copper contamination takes place. 

VIII. EFFECT OF MOISTURE 

Butter and Butter Fat —In 1915 Hyland and Lloyd (185a) found that 
the complete oxidation of fat was possible in dry air, whereas moist air pre¬ 
vented oxidation of glycerides and assisted oxidation of free fatty acids. 
Later Fierz-David (103) expressed the belief that rancidity was produced 
by air, light, and water without the action of bacteria; that unsaturated fatty 
acids were split into aldehydes and acids; and that fats containing saturated 
fatty acids were oxidized to the corresponding methyl alkyl ketones. 
Brochot (29) reported that for cold storage of butter the coij.densed water 
from the cold surfaces in the storage chamber should be eliminated as far as 
possible. He emphasized the imiiortance of low-humidity in the buttxjr cold 
storage chamber. Holm (165) using an oxygen absorption method found 
that the presence of water in a fat extended the induction period. Bitter 
and Nussbaumer (303) explained these results on the basis that butter serum 
must contain some substance or substances which retard the oxidation of the 
butter fat. They found that the rate of oxidation of pure butter fat was 
scarcely affected by the addition of a quantity of water equal to that con¬ 
tained in butter. From their results it would appear that in butter the 
moisture itself does not play as important a role as does the material which 
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it carries. Ritter and Nxissbanmer explained this effect on the basis of the 
cephalin and lecithin content of the serum. Both of these substances exhibit 
antioxidative properties. 

Dried Milk —^Dahle and Palmer (76) reported that milk powders high in 
moisture and stored in moist air rapidly became tallowy. Davis (80) like¬ 
wise, reported that for a milk powder to possess good keeping qualities it 
must be low in moisture. In contrast to these results, Holm, Wright and 
Greenbank (171) found that in general more rapid deterioration occurred in 
samples of low moisture content. In another study Holm (165) found that 
an increase in the moisture content of a milk powder not only retarded 
oxidation but prevented the formation of those intermediate products which 
gave rise to a tallowy odor. 


IX. EFFECT OF SALT IN BUTTER 

In 1903 Buhl (41) reported that light salting of butter had an advantage 
over heavy salting in the keeping quality of butter. Gray and McKay (131) 
likewise found that butter containing low percentages of salt kept better 
than butters containing high percentages of salt. Washburn and Dahlberg 
(386) reported that salt exclusive of its antiseptic property hastened de¬ 
terioration of butter. Oily, metallic and fishy flavors showed up to a greater 
extent in salted than in unsalted butter. Guthrie, Scheib and Stark (146) 
reported that salt in butter greatly retards bacterial growth. Butters con¬ 
taining no salt were prone to become old or stale but seldom oily. These 
findings presumably can be attributed to inhibited bacterial growth since the 
storage was carried out at 10° C. Kildee (203) reported that salt acceler¬ 
ated the deterioration of butter at.temperatures which check bacterial growth 
but at higher temperatures the salt inhibits the growth of the bacteria and 
thus preserves butter. The work of Overman and co-workers (267, 268) 
showed that salted sweet cream butter had a slightly higher initial score but 
lost score more rapidly than unsalted sweet cream butter. 

The results for butter storage are not clear cut. Sayer et al. (322) used 
a storage temperature of about 5° F. and reported no differences in keeping 
quality for butter with salt contents from l.p6 to 3.78 per cent. Rann, 
Brown and Smith (284) reported that salted butter keeps better than un¬ 
salted butter above the freezing point as well as below. Jacobsen (191) 
reported that the destructive action of salt apparently was of greater impor¬ 
tance than freezing in reducing the number of bacteria in salted butter. 
Flake (105) found little or no relation between salt concentration and keep¬ 
ing quality, except in the samples which contained less than 2 per cent salt. 
Here there was a slight decrease in keeping quality. 

Since high salt concentration is associated with the development of fishy 
flavor and since flishy flavor apparently is the result of hydrolysis and oxida¬ 
tion of lecithin, it would seem that salt tends to fa^i^or oxidative changes. 
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X. EFFECT OF STORAGE TEMPEItATURE 

In 1894 Von Klecki (388) reported that storage butter should be kept at 
a low temperature to prevent deterioration. Thomsen (353) reported that 
butter from good cream kept better than butter from poor quality cream. 
Barnicoat (15) found that freezing temperatures are superior to chilling 
temperatures for butter storage. Likewise, he (16) found that butter is 
more susceptible to color and flavor defects when held at relatively high tem- 
lieratures. Ilogers, Thomi)son and Kiethley (309) stored butter at 0,10, and 
20° P. Of these three tempt*ratures the best residts were obtained at 0° and 
the poorest at 20° P. Gray and McKay (131) stored butter at - 10, 10 and 
32° F. and found that butter kept best at -10° P. Holm and co-workers 
(172) reported that droi) in storage temperature from -10 to - 17° P. does 
not result in an increase in keeping (piality proportionate to that observed by 
a similar lowering at a higher temperature range. Ellis (96) found that at 
75° C. stearic acid shows appreciable autoxidation under certain conditions 
of dispersion and catalysis. Wright and Overman (409) found increase 
in temperature to accelerate oxidation of butter fat in proportion to the 
height of the temp(‘rature. 

Prom these results it would appear that temperature has a direct bearing 
upon the rate of oxidation of butter. The higher the temperature the more 
rapid the rate of oxidation. 

Dahle and Palmer (76) reported that ^Gallowy^^ and ^‘stale^^ are the 
outstanding flavor defects in dry milk powders. They found that storage at 
4 to 20° C. gave about equal results with sealed tin containers but that 37° C. 
was too high. 

Seism (326) found that ice cream kept better at -25° P. as compared to 
retail cabinet temperature. The very nature of the product insures a low 
temperature during storage and a dipping temperature that is within a rela¬ 
tively narrow range. 

When cream is stored, the exact temperature does not ax>pear to be of 
great importance compared with metallic contamination, as shown by num¬ 
erous investigations (94, 249, 250, 321, 342). 

The effect of storage temperature on the suscej)tibility of milk to oxidized 
flavor has not been determined as such for the reason that it is obscured by 
the effect of bacterial growth at 50° P. or above. (See section II.) 

XI. EFFECT OF PROCESSING 

Milk, Cream, and Butter —The effect of heat in the processing of cream 
has been the object of extensive investigation. White and Campbell (398) 
found that pasteurizing cream at temperatures between 145 and 165° P. did 
not improve the keeping quality of the butter as judged by the score. On 
the other hand, Guthrie, Seheib and Stark (146) found that pasteurization of 
cream at 165° P. produced butter of better keeping quality than pasteuriza- 
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tion at 145° F. They attributed this result to the destruction of oxidases 
at 165° F. whereas, they stated only lipase is destroyed at 145° F. Morten- 
sen (251) reported slightly better quality in fresh butter from sour cream 
pasteurized at 170° F. for 20 minutes, than in butter pasteurized at 145° F. 
for 30 minutes. However, the butter pasteurized at the lower temperature 
kept better in storage. Pasteurization at 170° F. for 20 minutes was better 
than at 180° F. for 20 minutes. Crews (60) reported that pasteurization at 
165° F. for 30 minutes destroyed most, if not all, of the harmful milk 
enzymes. He believed oxidation to be the most important factor in butter 
deterioration. Ritter (294, 295) found that a fishy flavor could be prevented 
by flash pasteurization of cream at 90° C. Greenbank and Holm (137) 
found that heating fat at 100° C. to destroy any enzymes reduced the keep¬ 
ing quality in proportion to the length of heating. 

Enzymes have long been considered as a factor in the deterioration of 
butter. However, with present pasteurization methods the activity of the 
enzyme lipase has been largely eliminated. In 1904 Rogers (306) reported 
that deterioration of canned butter was due to enzymes from the milk or 
enzymes produced by micro-organisms. In 1913 Winckel (408) reported 
that enzymes and ferments had little, if any, effect on the deterioration of 
butter in storage. Palmer and Combs (270) found that tallowy flavor in 
butter resulted from the addition of copper lactate to either raw or pas¬ 
teurized cream. A pasteurization temperature of 79-80° C. for 15 minutes 
was used. In a later work Palmer and Miller (272) found by the addition 
of peroxidase to butter that this enzyme was not a factor in the deterioration 
of butter. Dahle and Palmer (77) reported the presence of peroxidases in 
fresh milk powder. However, the factors known to favor oxidation proved 
detrimental to peroxidase activity.' Thacher and Dahlberg (352) were able 
to show indications of oxidase action in milk by use of j)yrogallol. Boiling 
the milk failed to completely inhibit this action. Proks and Groh (279) re¬ 
ported that lipolytic enzymes were responsible for the development of oily- 
rancid and tallowy flavors in milk. They found that the degree of off-flavor 
developed was proportional to the quantity of lipolytic enzyme present. 

The belief that oxidized flavor is the result of the action of an enzyme has 
been based largely upon the fact that milk heated to very high temperatures 
does not develop the flavor. Kende (198) in 1932 reported that milk heated 
to 85° C. did not develop an oxidized flavor. He named the enzyme re¬ 
sponsible for the flavor ‘‘oleinase.’’ Majer (228) was unable to verify the 
findings of Kende although he did find that the high heat treatment greatly 
reduced the intensity of the flavor developed. Guthrie and Brueckner (142) 
reported that pasteurizing at 160° F. or higher for 30 minutes decreased or 
prevented the tendency for spontaneous oxidized flavor to develop. Dahle 
(64, 66) reported that heating milk to 145° F, for 30 minutes intensified the 
oxidized flavor developed but that heating to 170° or above eliminated the 
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flavor defect. Brown, Thurston and Dustman (30) found that copper added 
after pasteurization developed a more intense oxidized flavor than copper 
added prior to the pasteurization process. Gould and Sommer (127) were 
able to correlate this finding with the development of a cooked flavor in the 
milk. 

The recent work of Gould and Sommer (127) and Gould (128, 129) has 
shown that sulphur compounds are liberated when a cooked flavor is pro¬ 
duced. They were able to develop an oxidized flavor in milk heated to 90° 
C. These findings tend to disprove the action of an enzyme in the develop¬ 
ment of oxidized flavor in milk. In addition, the production of a cooked 
flavor liberates sulfides which act as antioxidants. These findings have been 
verified by the work of <Tosephson and Doan (196). Greenbank (135) re¬ 
ported that the thermal inhibition of oxidized flavor acts through a lowering 
of the oxidation-reduction i)Otential. This has been confirmed by both the 
work of Gould and Sommer (127) and Josephson and Doan (196), wdio 
found that the sulfide compounds, liberated when a cooked flavor develops, 
lowered the potential. 

Whitnah et al. (406) reported excessive losses of vitamin C from holding 
process pasteurization, even when copper contamination was reduced to a 
minimum. Sharp, Trout and Guthrie (328) reported that low-temperature 
pasteurization did not accelerate appreciably the destruction of ascorbic acid, 
provided contamination with copper was prevented. They found a positive 
correlation between the rate of oxidation of ascorbic acid and the rate of de¬ 
velopment of oxidized flavor. Sharp (327) believed the destruction of vita¬ 
min C in raw and pasteurized milk to be due to the action of an oxidizing 
enzyme which is destroyed at temperatures higher than pasteurizing tem¬ 
perature. Since both the development of oxidized flavor and the oxidation 
of ascorbic acid are prevented by high temperature pasteurization, it seems 
possible that the development of a cooked flavor with the production of reduc¬ 
ing substances also may play a role in the oxidation of ascorbic acid. 

Homogenization of milk was first reported to retard the development of 
oxidized flavor by Tracy, Ramsey and Ruehe (366) in 1933. Since that time 
Thurston, Brown and Dustman (360), Ross (313) and Dahle (67) have ob¬ 
served the deterrent effect of homogenization on the development of oxidized 
flavor. Trout and Gould (373) reported that homogenization did not retard 
the development of oxidized flavor when high rates of copper contamination 
occurred. This probably explains the tallowy flavor observed by Doan (89) 
in homogenized milk. 

Thurston, Brown and Dustman (360) reported that prolonged agitation 
at a low temperature, and freezing followed by thawing reduced or elimi¬ 
nated the susceptibility of milk to oxidized flavor development. Their work 
showed that prolonged agitation of milk at low temperature caused a trans¬ 
fer of the lecithin from the fat globule surface to the plasma portion of the 
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milk. It was their belief that lecithin in the plasma portion would not be¬ 
come oxidized readily under normal conditions and hence the oxidized flavor 
failed to develop fully after these treatments. 

Dahlberg and Carpenter (63) found that the development of oxidized 
flavor in pasteurized milk was accelerated by contact with a clean copper- 
alloy metal, especially following chlorine sterilization, but this effect became 
less as more milk continued to pass through the equipment. Tracy and 
Euehe (368) reported that chlorine sterilizers added to milk containing 
copper hastens the development of tallowy flavor. Grant (130) found that 
certain chlorine sterilizers greatly accelerated the rate of corrosion. 

Ice Cream and Condensed Milk —Oxidized or tallowy flavor has long been 
a serious defect in strawberry ice cream. Seism (326) and Schricker (325) 
reported that chocolate ice cream has superior keeping quality to vanilla and 
that strawberry has the poorest keeping quality of these three ice creams. 
Various attempts have been made to avoid the development of oxidized flavor 
by variations in the percentage of fruit used and by various treatments of 
the fruit. Dahle and Folkers (71) and Tracy et al (365, 367) reported that 
increased amounts of berries used in the ice cream delayed the onset of tal¬ 
lowy flavor. Tracy and co-workers found that soaking the fruit in the mix 
prior to freezing also delayed the onset of the flavor. Likewise, it was their 
flnding that heating the berries at 150, 175, 200® F. and autoclaving at 15 
pounds pressure for 15 minutes, decreased progressively the flavor defect. 
However, they were unable to eliminate the flavor by this procedure. Like¬ 
wise, Dahle and Folker (71) were unable to eliminate the flavor by heating 
the mix and berries at 180® F. for one hour. They reported that neutraliz¬ 
ing the berries to pH of 7.0 delayed the appearance of the tallowy flavor but 
injured the flavor of the berries. * 

Mack and Fellers (225) reported that enzymes contained in the fruit may 
be a fac.tor in the development of a tallowy flavor. Tracy, Ramsey and 
Ruehe (367) found that oranges, lemons, pineapples, apples, peaches, and 
apricots cause the flavor when used in 3 to 10 per cent quantities. When 
used in large (25 per cent) quantities these fruits like strawberries did not 
cause the flavor to develop. The enzyme oxidase has been found in prac¬ 
tically all of these fruits (101, 286). Mudge and Tucker (254) reported that 
strawberries which had been aerated by drawing air through them for a con¬ 
siderable time produced a stale and unclean-flavored ice cream. Ross (314) 
studying oxygen absorption, as measured by the test for oxidase, found no 
proof that oxidizing agents had any part in the development of the off-flavor. 
Iverson (187, 188), and Bird and co-workers (24) reported that oxidases 
from the fruit do not cause the oxidized flavor to develop. These results, 
together with the finding that extreme heating of the berries does not elimi¬ 
nate the undesirable flavor, suggest that this defect is caused by factors other 
than the presence of an oxidative enzyme. 
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The inhibiting effect of homogenization on the development of stale, 
metallic flavors in ice cream has been noted by Dahle and coworkers (69, 73) 
and by Tracy, Ramsey and Rnehe (365, 367). 

Tallowiness in condensed milk has been noted by various investigators 
(91,141,177, 288). Sommer and Gebhardt (337) reported that evaporated 
milk was found to be impaired in flavor in direct proportion to the amount 
of copper present. Holm et al. (169) found that as the fat content increased 
the keeping quality decreased. Homogenization and precondensing were 
found to improve the keeping quality. Recently ('orbett and Tracy (57) re¬ 
ported that condensing milk under vacuum to a concentration of approxi¬ 
mately twice the original solids content prevented the development of oxi¬ 
dized flavor in both the condensed milk and the condensed milk reconstituted 
to the original concentration. These workers used soluble copper at the rate 
of 3 p.p.m. for contamination They found that the retarding effect of con¬ 
densing was on the plasma portion of the milk and explained this phenome¬ 
non on the basis of liberation in the serum portion of the milk of certain 
antioxidative constituents that are probably derivatives of the milk proteins. 
This description seems to flt the sulphhydrils described by Gould and Som¬ 
mer (127) and by ^Tosephson and Doan (196). Ordinarily one would not 
expect evaporated milk to develop an oxidized flavor because of the high heat 
used in sterilization and the homogenization treatment which the milk 
receives. 


xn. COMPOUNDS FORMED AND THEORIES OP THEIR FORMATION 

Oxidation Products of Oils and Fats —Scala (323) isolated the decom¬ 
position products of rancid fat, and by oxidation with potassium perman¬ 
ganate was able to obtain acids which were separated by means of barium 
salts. 

These acids were identified as oenanthylic, pelargonic, butyric, caprylie 
and capric, and the conclusion was drawn that rancidity is caused by the 
presence in the fat of the aldehydes corresponding to these acids. 

Vincent (382) concluded that when chemical changes occur in butter the 
glycerides of the insoluble acids are altered to a greater degree than those 
of the soluble acids. Canzoneri and Bianchini (46) studying the rancidity 
of olive oil and the oxidation of oleic acid in sunlight and air found nonylic, 
azclaic, formic, and dihydroxy stearic acids among the products of the oxida¬ 
tion. 

Salway (319) oxidized linseed oil at 100° C. in an atmosphere of oxygen 
and identified acrolein as one of the products. Powick (277) found that all 
rancid fats and rancid oleic acid gave positive Kreis and peroxide tests. He 
attributed the Kreis test to the epihydrin aldehyde formed when a rancid 
fat is brought into contact with concentrated iiydrochloric acid. Briggs 
(28) thought it unlikely that epihydrin aldehyde is formed as believed by 
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Powiek but regarded acrolein as the substance responsible for the Kreis test 
during the induction period. He suggested also that carotene may be the 
substance from which the Kreis test arises. 

Triebold (370) made a survey of the literature and recognized three gen¬ 
eral types of fat deterioration, each considered as rancidity, although the 
processes and end products were different. These three types of deteriora¬ 
tion were characterized as oxidative, hydrolytic, and ketonic rancidity. The 
first of these was considered to be due to the addition of molecular oxygen 
to unsaturated glycerides with the formation of peroxides which subse- 
quc^ntly decompose into aldehydes, ketones, and fatty acids. This type may 
occur in all edible fats and was regarded as an important type of fat spoilage. 

Hydrolytic rancidity is produced by hydrolysis of the glycerides with 
the liberation of free fatty acids. He regarded this type as important in 
the spoilage of dairy products. 

Ketonic rancidity may develop from fats containing nitrogenous impuri¬ 
ties. This results from the action of molds on lower fatty acids with the 
production of ketones. 

It has been thought for a long time that the main factors concerned with 
fat spoilage are light, air, and moisture. Salkowski (318) believed that the 
development of rfincidity of lard and butter fat was due to the combined 
activity of ox^'^gen and light, and that it was a direct oxidation process in 
which the oxygen consumption could be measured. He believed further that 
the speed of the reaction depended upon the intensity of the light and that 
little oxygen was consumed in the absence of light. Kerr and Sorbcr (199) 
offered the hypothesis that rancidity (oxidative) begins with the entrance 
of a molecule of oxygen into a molecule of an unsaturated fatty acid, either 
free or combined, the oxygen moldeule attaching itself at the point of double 
linkage and forming a compound characterized by the peroxide grouping at 
that point. Tschirch and Barben (377) likewise believed that rancidity 
starts with the addition of ox 3 ’^gen to the unsaturated acids at the double 
bond. Subsequently, unstable compounds are formed which break up on 
hydrolysis to give odorous aldehydes, ketones, and acids. Fierz-David 
(103) believed that unsaturated fatty acids were split into aldehydes and 
acids by the action of air, light and water. 

Tschirch (376) regarded rancidity as occurring in steps whereby oxygen 
is added to an unsaturated fatty acid to give a peroxide. The peroxide 
reacts with water to give an oxide and hydrogen peroxide. Ozone is formed 
in the presence of hydrogen-peroxide and this reacts with the oxide to give 
an ozonide. The ozonide is split by the action of water into aldehydes, 
ketones, and acids. Holm, Greenbank, and Deysher (170) found evidence 
for the existence of loosely bound oxygen compounds, termed ^^moloxides,'' 
in butter oil. They found ultra violet light to have a powerful effect on the 
susceptibility of fats to autoxidation. Ellis (96) regarded high dispersion 
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of the acids as an important factor in the absorption of oxygen by elaidic, 
oleic, and stearic acids. He found purified, dry sand a good dispersing 
medium and tlie cobaltous salt of elaidic acid (0.1 per cent) an efficient 
catalyst in the autoxidation process. Water and carbon dioxide were evolved 
during the autoxidation. 

Goard and Kideai (124) and Warburg (385) believed that oxidation by 
ferrous salts resulted from the formation of a peroxide by the ferrous ion, 
the peroxide acting as an oxidant. Weiland and Franke (393, 394, 395) 
studied the action of hydrogen peroxide on the oxidation of organic acids in 
the presence of ferrous salts and concluded that the ferrous ion unites with 
the substrate thereby making the latter more susceptible to oxidation. 

Butter and Butter Fat —Garrett and Overman (114) regarded the oxida¬ 
tion of butter fat as not only a simple addition of oxygen at the double bonds 
but also as involving the oxidation of saturated acids and probably of 
glycerine. MacLean and Pearce (226) found that hydrogen peroxide with 
oleic acid in the presence of a copper catalyst brings about oxidation first at 
the 9th and lOth carbon atoms, and then proceeds further in the 18-carbon 
chain. The oxidized chain breaks up. Succinic and oxalic were the only 
dibasic acids isolated. The 8 terminal carbon atoms of the oleic chain are 
broken off and the remaining part of the chain appears to be completely 
broken up. The copper salt greatly increased the extent of oxidation. 

That tallowy flavor in butter is the result of oxidation of the fat has been 
shown by numerous workers. Hanus (152) found that when a tallowy flavor 
developed the acid number increased and the iodine number decreased, but 
the Reichert-Meissl number was not materially changed. The work of 
Jensen (192) indicated that olein is the point of attack in the development 
of tallowy flavor. Siegfeld (329) reported marked changes taking place in 
the fattj^ acids, especially in a decrease of volatile insoluble acids and an 
increase in the solid non-volatile acids. Lea (215) reported that during the 
early stages of auto-oxidation and prior to the stage of active oxidation, 
peroxides are formed and these are an indication of the relative ease with 
which a fat will produce tallowy flavor. He also rei)orted that bleaching 
occurred at an early stage in the oxidation. Clavel (49) reported a relation¬ 
ship between the drop in iodine number of fats during storage and the 
absorption of oxygen causing oxidative rancidity. 

Stebnitz and Sommer (339, 340) studied the effect of the composition of 
butter fat on its susceptibility toward oxidation. They found the stability 
of a fat toward oxidation bore an inverse relation to the degree of unsatura¬ 
tion of the fat, with linoleic acid content rather than oleic acid the principal 
governing factor. When cows received grass as a part of their ration the 
fat became less saturated and more susceptible to oxidation. These workers 
(338) found that a tallowy flavor and peroxide formation began at about 
the same time and that considerable loss of color had already occurred. 
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Sommer (335) reported that trimethylamine was the immediate cause of 
fishiness in butter. He believed this flavor to be the result of oxidation of 
the lecithin in the butter. That fishiness is the result of oxidation of the 
lecithin has been verified by the work of Holm et al. (172) and Jensen and 
Ritter (193), but the steps whereby this oxidation takes place have not been 
entirely established. 

Milk and Cream —^As early as 1916 Guthrie (141) had recognized a metal¬ 
lic flavor in cream and his observation had led him to believe that it was 
caused by factors other than direct contact with metals. He observed 
further that cream having only a slight metallic flavor yielded buttermilk 
which was very metallic in flavor after churning in a glass churn. He was 
unable to establish a relationship between the fatty acids, caprylic, palmitic, 
stearic, oleic or propionic and the metallic flavor. In 1932 Tracy (363) re¬ 
ported ‘^cappy’^ or ^Hallowy^’ flavor in milk to be the result of oxidation of 
the milk fat. This view was supported the following year by the report of 
Kende (198) who found a decrease in iodine number of butter fat when an 
‘‘oleagenous’^ or oily flavor developed in the milk. Mohr and Wellm (246) 
stated that emery’’ flavor is similar to but not identical with oily, tallowy, 
or rancid flavors. They reported that the unknown compound causing emery 
flavor was soluble in the fat phase and hence carried into the butter. Dahle 
(66) reported that butter fat was the substance affected when oxidized flavor 
develops in milk. He found that the iodine number decreased in proportion 
to the degree of flavor present. 

In 1935 Thurston and Barnhart (358) reported an oxidized flavor in the 
buttermilk from churned sweet cream. This product was known to be high 
in phospholipids. In the same year Thurston, Brown and Dustman (359) 
found that oxidized flavor was pronounced in the cream, skim milk, butter 
and buttermilk, but that only a faint trace of the flavor was found in the 
butter fat washed by continuous reseparation and dilution with water. 
When the washed butterfat was redispersed in skim milk no oxidized flavor 
could be detected. Likewise, they were enable to develop an oxidized flavor 
in this product by methods ordinarily used to cause the development of this 
flavor defect. These workers caused a tallowy flavor to develop in butter oil 
by bubbling oxygen through it at 75^^ C. When they redispersed this oxi¬ 
dized butter oil by homogenization into the skim milk, a typical tallowy 
flavor resulted. However, the flavor was unlike the characteristic oxidized 
flavor of milk. These authors believed that lecithin rather than butterfat 
was affected when oxidized flavor developed in milk. In a later work (360) 
they explained the inhibiting effect of agitation of cold milk on the develop¬ 
ment of oxidized flavor as being the result of partial transfer of lecithin 
from the fat globule surface to the plasma. They considered this as further 
evidence that lecithin was the constituent affected. Dahle (65) reported 
that cream and pure butter oil mixed with the skim milk of certain cows de- 
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veloped an oxidized flavor, but that the cream often reacted more quickly 
than the butter oil. He considered this as evidence that the phospholipids 
may react before the fat itself. The phospholipids of milk are readily sus¬ 
ceptible to oxidation. 

Brown, Dustman, and Thurston (32) in 12 trials during the winter 
months of two successive years found no measurable change in the iodine 
number of milk fat from oxidized and normal milk. They showed by calcu¬ 
lation that one would not expect to obtain any difference in the iodine num¬ 
ber of milk fat as a result of oxidation of the double bond in oleostearo 
lecithin because of the relatively small amount of lecithin present. 

In a more recent work Swanson and Sommer (347) were unable to find 
any difference in the iodine number of butterfat from normal and oxidized 
flavored milk. These investigators criticized the calculation of Brown, Dust¬ 
man and Thurston on the basis that it had been shown that lecithin contains 
two oleic acid radicals. However they found from the determination of the 
iodine number of the phospholipid fraction that the development of oxidized 
flavor is accompanied by a marked decrease in the iodine number of the phos¬ 
pholipid fraction. They concluded that the development of oxidized flavor 
in milk, catalyzed by copper, is primarily due to the oxidation of the phos¬ 
pholipid fraction and that the oxidation of the unsaturated fatty acids in this 
fraction is not comi)]ete. The imlications were that one molecule of an 
unsaturated fatty acid, undoubtedly oleic acid, remained unoxidized. 

Dahle and Palmer (78) considered spontaneous oxidized flavor, i.e,, with¬ 
out copper catalysis, to be due to the oxidation of the phospholipid fraction 
of the fat globule membrane and the butterfat. 

Roland and Trebler (311) studied the effect of fat content on oxidized 
flavor ill milk and cream. They reported that mechanical separation of milk 
produced a marked decrease in its sensitivity to copper-induced oxidized 
flavor as eviden(*.ed by tests on reconstituted milk made by recombining 
cream and skim milk. They suggested that the removal of lecithin or related 
substances by the separator or changes in their distribution between the fat 
and aqueous phase may be responsible for the decreased sensitivity. 

Josephson and Doan (196) nqiorted that they w^ere able to develop a 
typical oxidized flavor by heating a suspension of pure phospholipids in 
water in the presence of coiiper. A protein suspension similarly prepared 
developed a different flavor when heated in the presence of copper. A sus¬ 
pension of phospholipid and protein combined, oxidized readily without heat 
or copper but became much more tallowy (oxidized) when heated, treated 
with copper, or when subjecded to both treatments. 

In 1936 Qreenbank (133) reported that some (jonstituent of milk is read¬ 
ily oxidized since the oxidation occurs at 5° C. in an atmosphere of 2.5 per 
cent oxygen. He excluded from consideration fat, casein, lactose, and albu¬ 
men, and stated that if lecithin was tlie factor involved, as reported by 
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Thurston, et al, all milks should develop oxidized flavor since they all contain 
lecithin. Apparently the problem was much more involved than he believed 
at that time. Greenbank presented a theory in which he visualized the 
flavored product as an intermediate step in an oxidation reaction, the end 
product being flavorless. At the present time the literature on oxidized 
flavor does not reveal cases in which oxidized flavored products have lost 
their flavor due to continued oxidation. 

The present status of the literature indicates tliat tallowy flavor of butter 
is probably the result of oxidation of the fat, this oxidation beginning at the 
surface and probably working toward tlie center of the product. Likewise, 
the evidence points to a fishy flavor of butter as being the result of an oxida¬ 
tion process. In this case lecithin is probabl}’’ the parent substance of tri- 
methylamine, the latter being the immediate cause of fishy flavor. The 
trend in the literature at the present time seems to point to the phospholipid 
fraction as the source of oxidized flavors in milk and cream. However, as a 
result of differences in terminology of flavors many apparently conflicting 
lines of evidence have been reported. 

XIII. METHODS OF PREDICTING AND DETECTING ONSET OF OXIDATION 

Holm and Greenbank (166) reported in 1922 that oleic acid exposed to 
oxygen for some time gave the characteristic tallowy odor and proportionate 
peroxide and Kreis tests. In a later work (165, 167) they measured the 
amount of oxj^gen absorbed by a fat during oxidation and studied acidity, 
iodine number, iodine liberated from potassium iodide in 24 hours, and the 
Kreis test as means of detecting rancidity. Of these tests only the Kreis test 
gave results that detected small differences in the degree of oxidation. Bevis 
(23) found that aeration caused* bleaching, the development of a positive 
Kreis test, and a decrease in the iodine number. She observed an increase in 
free fatty acids but this had no relation to the Kreis test. 

Holm and Greenbank (168) studied the relation of the Kreis test to oxy¬ 
gen absorption by linoleie and ricinoleic acids. These acids absorbed oxygen 
and gave a positive Kreis test, the colors developed were less intense than 
with oleic acid. Linoleie and ricinoleic acids gave but faint tallowy odors 
even after large amounts of oxygen were absorbed. They (137a) describe 
an apparatus for determining the oxygen absorption by fats. Nagel and Von 
Have (257) using an oxygen uptake procedure demonstrated a catalytic 
effect of copper oxide on drying and non-drying oils. Tschirch and Barben 
(377) reported that rancid fats gave the Kreis test for deterioration and 
showed peroxides present. Inichof and Schosldrine (186) reported that a 
determination of the amount of aldehydes present is the only means of pre¬ 
cisely estimating the rancidity of butter. They described a method for their 
determination. 

Davies (81) reported a test for forecasting the deterioration of butter by 
means of oxidation potentials as determined by methylene blue. 
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Lucas et al. (223) checked the scores of butter against amino nitrogen 
and total nitrogen, acid number, iodine number, Keichert-Meissl number and 
the Kreis test. After six months storage each sample was tested for tri- 
methylarnine. They found no relationship between these tests and the keej)- 
ing quality as determined by score except in the case of the Kreis test. But¬ 
ter with a fishy flavor after storage for six months showed a positive tri- 
methylamine test. Briggs (28) reported that the acid, iodine and peroxide 
values remained practically unchanged during the induction period. The 
acid value failed to show a (dose relation to the absorption of oxygen, there 
being a distinct lag indicating that the production of acid is a secondary 
process. He concluded that the a(*id value was not a satisfactory means of 
detecting the progress of oxidation. The iodine value was found to decrease 
nearly in proportion to the absorption of oxygen. He concluded that al¬ 
though the determination of iodine number gives no indication of any 
chang(\s during the induction period, it does give a fairly satisfactory guide 
to the progress of later oxidation. The Kreis test was found to be quite 
sensitive. 

Kobert (204) reported that only compounds containing an allyl group or 
a substituted allyl group were capable of forming red condensation products 
with phloroglucinol. Ginzberg and Fomina (123) proposed a new constant 
‘‘oxygen number,*^ for fat investigation. The oxygen number is defined as 
the number of mg. of oxygen (from KMn 04 ) required to titrate a fat. It is 
similar to, but not identical with, the iodine number. 

Triebold and Bailey (371) found little or no relationship between the 
iodine number and the keeping quality of shortening. There was a slight 
tendency for those samples showing lower iodine numbers to have better 
keeping quality. 

Taufel and Thaler (350) reported a new analytical method for the de¬ 
termination of ketones in rancid fats. Aspegren (12) studied the changes in 
shortening and oils by heating them in an oven at 145° P. This treatment 
over a period of 106 days increased the nitrogen content and decreased the 
iodine number. Taufel (349) and Wheeler (397) have reviewed the tests for 
fat spoilage. The latter developed a convenient method for the determina¬ 
tion of peroxides. This is not satisfactory as a single test in the early stages 
but after appreciable oxidation has occurred it indicates how far the oxida¬ 
tion has proceeded. Wheeler found a high peroxide value always accom¬ 
panied by a high Kreis test. Frehden (108) likewise has described a new test 
for fat spoilage but its sensitivity has not been determined. Hitter (292a) 
developed a test for copper in butter by use of the peroxide reaction. The 
copper content of butter is closely associated with keeping quality. Joyner 
and McIntyre (197) used the oven test as an index to keeping quality of fats. 
Closely paralleling this is the holding test for butter as reported by Jacobson 
(190) and Parsons (273). Under this test the butters are held at room tern- 
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peraturc for a short period, whereby the rate of decomposition is greatly 
accelerated. Ritter and Nussbaiimer (301, 304) reported a method for the 
determination of keeping quality based upon the length of time required for 
the peroxide number as developed by Wheeler to reach a value between 5 and 
10. Beyond this range the value increases very rapidly. 

Trout and Sharp (375) found taste a reliable method for the detection of 
oxidized flavor in milk. 

Many chemical tests have been proposed as measures of the rapidity with 
which oxidation takes place and these have met vrith varying degrees of suc¬ 
cess. Among them the Kreis test and the peroxide number, however, appear 
to be the most sensitive and of greatest value in detecting th onset of oxi¬ 
dation. 

XIV. ANTIOXIDANTS 

Early Work —The original work on antioxidants was probably inspired 
by the finding that certain substances accelerated the rate of oxidation of 
certain materials. Bevis (23) found that oleic acid added to beef fat pro¬ 
moted the development of rancidity. Glycerin had no effect. Pridericia 
(110) reported that when certain animal fats, such as lard or hydrogenated 
whale oil, were mixed in rations containing butter as a source of vitamin A 
the animals suffered from vitamin A deficiency. Greenbank and Holm (137) 
observed the acceleration of oleic acid on tlie rate of oxidation of fats. 
Moureu and Dufraisse (252) studied the catalytic properties of iodine and 
its componnds on the auto-oxidation of acrolein. In each case an appre¬ 
ciable positive or negative effect was observed, but the nature of the action 
could not be predicted. 

Smith and Wood (332) studied the effect of inhibiting agents in the oxi¬ 
dation of unsaturated organic compounds. Over 100 chemicals were tried 
using the oxygen absorption method. They classified the retarding agents in 
order of their effectiveness. These workers expressed two hypotheses: 1. TJie 
antioxidant, being basic, combines with the acidic products of oxidation and 
prevents them from acting as autocatalysts toward oxidation. 2. The triple¬ 
bond N atom with 2 partial valences, or elements with free valences, forms 
intermediate compounds with the easily oxidized ethenoid carbon. This tem¬ 
porary compound controls the rate of reaction for a definite, but limited 
period of time. Holm, Greenbank, and Deysher (170) presented evidence of 
the existence of loosely bound oxygen compounds in butter oil. They con¬ 
sidered these substances, termed “moloxides,^^ as responsible for oxidation 
in vacuo. They reported also a powerful retarding action of OH groups in a 
position analogous to that of the second unsaturated bond in linoleie acid. 

Husa and Husa (185) reported that addition of 0.5 per cent of hydro- 
quinone to lard reduced the rate of development of rancidity about 50 per 
cent. No effect was found from the following compounds on the rate of de¬ 
velopment of rancidity; salicylic acid, acetyl-salicylic acid, beta-napthol, 
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liquefied phenol, dl-alaiiine, pyro}i:allie acid and resorcinol. Clark (48) 
found that from 0.5 to 1.0 per cent of phenyl-a-naphthylamine added to such 
oils or waxes as those used in electric insulation prevented oxidation. Matill 
and Crawford (236) su^f^est that the mere presence of double bonds is of less 
moment for the proct^ss of oxidation tlian is that of substances which initially 
either accelerate or retard the reaction. The sterols of corn oil were found to 
greatly prolong the induction period of lard, but acetylated sterols reduced 
the induction period. Moureu ei at. (253) prefer the use of the term ‘ * anti¬ 
oxygen ” to antioxidant because they claim that an article, which is to be pro¬ 
tected against oxygen, after having been subjected to the action of air, will 
need a greater propoi’tion of antioxygen to make up for that which will be 
destroyed by the peroxides alread 3 ^ formed. 

Hilditch and Paul (159) rei)orted basic compounds in linseed oil and 
cottonseed meal. The anti(»xygenic activity was suppressed by treatment 
with anh,ydrous HCl and partly restored by neutralization with sodium 
inethoxide. The identity of Ihe basic compound was not determined, but 
the}^ believed it to b(‘ a basic oxy gen rather than a basic nitrogen compound. 
Matill (235) made a review of the antioxidants and autoxidants of fat. 
After studying a large number of compounds his observations indicate that 
antioxygenic capacity of phenols resides in two hydroxyl groups in cither 
the ortho or para configuration; when these were in the meta ]>osition the 
compound was inactive. The hydroxyls were ineffective unh^ss attached 
directly to the ring; the fully h.vdrox.vlated inosite is inactive. In the naph- 
thols one hj^droxjd group is sufficient an<l in keeping with its accepted be¬ 
havior, a-naphthol has tiie cljaracter of an ortho t^ompound and is mindi more 
effective as an antioxidant than b-nai)hthol; quinone is effective and b-naph- 
thoquinone is even more so but the alpha form is inactive. Stiepel (341) also 
found naphthol effective, Matill discusses these facts in relation to the more 
recent theories of the electronic structure of the benzene ring and autoxi- 
dation. A number of sterols of animal origin and sitosterol from wheat, 
corn, and lettuce were all inactive. The existence of pro- and antioxygenic 
substances among the non-saponifiable constituents of natural fats and oils 
suggests that some of these ma^" be concerned with the physiological action 
of the fat-soluble vitamins. Baumann and Steenbock (19) reported that 
pure vitamin A and pure carotene were destroyed by ultra-violet light in 
one-half hour whereas the crude product was stable during exposure for five 
hours. Briggs (27) reported antioxygenic effect for curd in butter whereas 
humidity, glycerol, triolein, lactose, iodine, potassium iodide and pasteur¬ 
ization had little or no effect. 

Monalgalm and Schmidt (247) reported that vitamin A was found to com¬ 
pletely inhibit oxygen uptake of linoleic acid for some hours but that it loses 
inhibiting power when the vitamin is destroyed by oxidation. Likewise, the 
presence of carotene was shown to strongly inhibit oxidation during the first 
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few liours during: which time it becomes bleached (presumably oxidized), 
and then it increases the oxygen uptake. Koenig (206) found that carotenoid 
pigments inhibit rancidity in fats and Greenbank and Holm (139) reported 
carotene an antioxidant for acids but not for glycerides. Newton (259) re¬ 
ported that carotenoid pigments act as antioxidants and that these anti- 
oxident properties carried over into finished bakery products. In contrast 
to this Brad way and Matill (26) and Olcovich and Matill (266) report that 
carotene is pro-oxygenic but that crude carotene may be antioxygenic due to 
an associated inhibitor. In the latter work these investigators found that 
carotene in autoxidizable fat shortened the induction period and concluded 
that carotene is a pro-oxidant. 

Guillaudeu (140) reported that cyanamide compounds added to soap 
chips inhibit oxidation. Murrill (256) reported phenyl phenolate to have 
antioxidant properties. Yamaguchi (410) found antioxidant properties for 
copper oleate and manganese linoleate. Palit (269) reported that proteins 
and carbohydrates retard fat oxidation. Roller (312) stated that not all 
samples of wheat germ oil act as antioxidants for fat, oils, and food rations. 
The activity was not dependent upon the amount of lecithin, sitosterol, un- 
saponifiable matter or free from fatty acids present. He believed the activ¬ 
ity to be due to free OH groups either on the glycerol or on the ricinoleic acid 
which the oil was thought to contain. Salzberg (320) reported antioxidant 
activity for catechol monodedecyl ether or other suitable phenols of the ben¬ 
zene series having at least one alkoxy group in position o- or p- to a hydroxyl 
group and containing 12 carbon atoms in such alkoxy group. Greenbank 
(132) found the treatment of oils or fats with a small proportion of an un- 
saturated polybasic aliphatic acid such as maleic, aconitic, fumaric, citraconic 
or itaconic acid or derivatives such as maleic anhydride or ethyl or sodium 
maleate, to be effective in inhibiting oxidation. In a later work Greenbank 
and Holm (139) found hydroquinone, phthalic acid and maleic acid good 
antioxidants. Maleic acid was the best of the three. Olcott (261) found 
pyrogallol, hydroquinone, pyrocatechol, hydroxyhydroquinone and apionol 
excellent antioxidants. The 1, 3, and 1, 8 naphthalenediols were effective 
whereas the 1, 4 derivative was inactive. The esterification and alkylation 
of one or more of the hydroxyl groups destroyed or greatly reduced antioxy¬ 
genic activity. Side chains of the benzene nucleus reduce the activity of 
hydroquinone. The quinones possess slight activity and 1, 4 cyclohexanediol 
and saligenin were inactive. Maleic, tartaric and citric acids were inactive. 

Coe and LeClerc (55) found maleic and phthalic acids, hydroquinone, 
pyrogallol, pyrocatechol and guaiacol to act as antioxidants. Ijea (217) re¬ 
ported Na-maleate, NH 4 -lactate, Na-tartrate, Na-glycolate, and Na-lactate as 
moderate antioxidants and glycine, asparagine, Na-citrate, and Na-malonate 
as powerful antioxidants. 
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In 1935 Evans (100) found that when mixed with cotton seed oil, lecithin 
(probably a mixture of lectithin and cephalin) greatly retarded peroxide 
formation. It was found more effective than diphenylguanidine, hydroquiii- 
one and KCN. He found the antioxidant property of lecithin destroyed 
by heating to 65° C. Sitosterol was also shown to inhibit peroxide formation. 
He explained the antioxidant properties of palm kernel oil on the basis of its 
sitosterol content. Holmes et al. (173) reported hydroquinone and lecithin 
as antioxidants for vitamin A in halibut liver and cod liver oils. Lecithin 
was found more effective than hydroquinone at 96° C. Koenig (206) found 
lecithin to inhibit the development of rancidity of butter. Olcott and Matill 
(264) reported that purified le('ithin was not an antioxidant but that purified 
cephalin was. Eitter and Nussbaumer (303) found lecithin and particularly 
cephalin obtained from plant lecithin, to have strong antioxidizing effect. 

Sabalitschka and Bohm (317) reported that the oxidation of organic sub¬ 
stances readily liable to atmospheric oxidation is prevented by incorporation 
of substances of the formula ECOOR'N (E'0R^'^ where R is hydrogen, 
alkyl, alkylene or aryl, which may be substituted by OH, hydroxyalkyl, an 
alkyl or Nn 2 , R' is alkylene with not more than 4 carbon atoms, R" is al¬ 
kylene with not more than 3 carbon atoms and R"' is hydrogen or alkyl with 
not more than 3 carbon atoms. Hinsberg and Nowakowski (162) found that 
many porphyrins inhibit antoxidation of linseed oil. The effect was related 
to the number of carboxyl groups in the molecule. Kociiling and Taufel 
(205) studied the role of maltol in fat spoilage. It was found to exert anti¬ 
oxidant action only under highly acid conditions. French, Olcott, and Matill 
(109) found a prolongation of the induction period by fractions of unsapon- 
ifiable lipids of Avheat germ oil and palm oil. 

Hamilton and Olcott (149) reported that from experiments with anti¬ 
oxidants phenolic inhibitors and inhibitols cause no change subsequent to the 
end of the induction period, but exert their effect solely by inhibiting the 
formation of the initial monoxide and are then entirely destroyed before the 
start of rapid oxidation. Olcott and Matill (263) studied antioxidants and 
autoxidation of fats. They classified the inhibitors into three groups: 1. acid 
type, 2. inhibitol and hydroquinone, and 3. other phenolic inhibitois. In 
general any type one inhibitor used with any type 2 or 3 compound pro¬ 
longed the induction period to a much greater extent than would be expected 
from a summation of the effects of each used alone. 

Olcott and Emerson (262) found the tocopherols to have antioxidant 
properties in lard. Maveety (238) found the residue from the distillation 
of spice oils to have antioxigeuic properties. The substances were not iso¬ 
lated. Takahashi and Masuda (348) found the phenol compounds in incom¬ 
pletely burned oak smoke to have antioxygenic properties. Ritter and Nuss¬ 
baumer (301) reported antioxidative properties for hydroquinone. 
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Conn and Asnis (58) found that dusting freshly prepared potato chips 
with oat flour retarded peroxide formation. Likewise treating parchment 
paper wrapper with oat flour definitely retarded oxidation of lard. Lowen, 
Anderson and Harrison (221) found oat flour to retard the initial peroxide 
formation in halibut and salmon oils. 

Butter and Ice Cream —Koenig (206, 206a) found that parchment paper 
wrapper treated with oat flour and a hexane extract of oats (avenol) used in 
butter, had a protective action against the development of rancidity. Dahle 
and Josephson (74) found that avenex-treated parchment paper was bene¬ 
ficial in retarding flavor defects at 45° P. but of little benefit as long as 
butter remained in storage at -15° F. In another study they found water 
extract of avenex improved the keeping quality of butter without injuring 
the flavor or incorporating sediment into the butter. Dahle (68) reported 
that oat flour in butter delayed not only the development of tallowiness but 
also such flavors as stale and cheesy. He suggested that these flavors may be 
of an oxidative nature. Ritter and Nussbaumer (303) found avenex to have 
antioxidant properties as did Corbett and Tracy (56) who reported a bene¬ 
ficial effect on the development of oxidized flavors in butter. The use of 
avenized parchment paper retarded surface flavors and improved keeping 
quality. 

Mueller and Mack (255) found that 0.25 per cent of oat flour in ice cream 
had antioxidative properties and delayed the development of off-flavors. 
They found 0.5 per cent still more effective. Brown (36) likewise found 0.5 
per cent effective. Weckel (389) recommended the use of not more than 0.3 
per cent avenex for vanilla ice cream and up to 0.5 per cent for strawberry 
ice cream, Dahle and Josephson (72, 73) reported 0.3 per cent not quite suf¬ 
ficient to completely inhibit oxidised flavor development in strawberry ice 
cream beyond 4 weeks time. However, 0.5 and 0.7 per cent proved an effec¬ 
tive antioxidant. Maack and Tracy (224) and Burke and Newman (42) 
found 0.5 per cent of avenex an ample antioxidant for preserving the fresh 
flavor in ice cream. 

Bird, Ross, Iverson, Ause and Willingham (24) reported that the higher 
the iron content of ice cream the less the tendency for it to develop oxidized 
flavors. They believed the iron probably combined in the ferrous form and 
served as an antioxidant. 

Milk and Cream —^Ritter (291) obtained antioxidative properties from 
hydroquinone, metol and ascorbic acid when used for tallowy flavor in milk. 
Ritter and Christen (296) reported from 5 to 7 per cent of hydroquinone in 
a bacteria culture which was known to prevent a tallowy flavor in milk. 
Chilson (47) found that ascorbic acid and hydroquinone when added di¬ 
rectly to milk prevented oxidized flavor development. Greenbank (133) also 
reported the beneficial effect of added ascorbic acid on milk. Dahle and 
Palmer (78) and Dahle (67) in addition to confirming these findings on 
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ascorbic acid, substantiated the effect of hydroquiiione and added oat flour as 
antioxidants for milk. Maleic acid and carotene, in the quantities used, were 
found to be ineffective. Guthrie, Hand and Sharj) (143) found that the use 
of paper bottles markedly decreased the effect of sunlight on the oxidation 
of ascorbic acid and on the i)roduction of off-flavors. Garrett (111) found 
that oat flour exhibited definite antioxidative properties in retarding the 
development of oxidized flavor in milk as induced by copper contamination 
or exposure to sunlight. Weckel (389) recommended the use of 2 per cent 
avenex for controlling stale flavor in storage cream. 

Deco (87) reported that boiling milk in large lots for an hour or more in 
contact with air, as practiced in some Belgian hospitals, destroj^ed 40 to 65 
per cent of the vitamin A and 20 to 25 per cent of the carotene. Both of 
these substances have been reported as having certain antioxidative 
properties. 

Anderson (4) reported tliat the use of pancreatic enzyme in milk pre¬ 
vented the development of oxidized flavor whether the difficulty is due to 
metal contamination or to naturally high susceptibility of the milk. He be¬ 
lieved the pancrcati(‘. enzyme to be specific for the prevention of the develop¬ 
ment of oxidized flavor and that it acted as an antioxidant. 

A})parently there are a number of antioxidants which will prevent the 
development of oxidized flavor in milk and dairy products. The use of these 
in milk is largely restricted because of laws in most states which prohibit the 
addition of any non-milk ingredient to milk. 

SUMMARY 

Of all the factors concerned in bringing about oxidative changes in dairy 
products metallic contamination, particularly by copper, is at present the 
most important. The control of copper contamination in processing becomes 
increasingly more important as the sanitary quality of the j)roducts is im¬ 
proved. However, not all milk must have copper contamination to develop 
an oxidized flavor. Fortunately, the percentage of milk which develops oxi¬ 
dized flavor spontaneously is relativelj^ small and when this milk is mixed 
with normal milk it remains normal in flavor. For this reason it is not of as 
great commercial importance as is milk susceptible to metal-induced oxi¬ 
dized flavor. 

Oxidized flavor in milk has been shown to be associated with milk of low 
bacterial count. The growth of bacteria in the milk, either by using up the 
oxygen or by reduction of the potential, render milk non-susceptible even in 
the presence of copper. 

Oxidized flavor in milk was originally believed to be the result of oxidation 
of the fat catalyzed by copper and brought about through the action of an 
enzyme. The recent trend in literature points to the phospholipid fraction 
as the source of the flavor and recent work on cooked flavor questions seri¬ 
ously the action of an enzyme in bringing about the defect. 
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Grass feeding has been shown to reduce the susceptibility of milk to oxi¬ 
dized flavor even though the milk fat is made more susceptible to ordinary 
chemical oxidation. This is explained on the basis of reducing substances in 
the feed or in the milk, or in both. Various investigations have shown that 
ascorbic acid and carotene in the feed tend to reduce the susceptibility of the 
milk. Also a number of antioxidants have been demonstrated to have pro¬ 
tective qualities. The mechanism whereby an oxidized flavor develops has 
not been completely demonstrated nor has the mechanism whereby the 
various factors exert their effects. 

Tallowy flavor in butter appears to be the result of metal-induced oxida¬ 
tion of the fat, the point of attack probably being the double bonds in the 
oleic and linoleic acid radicles. 

Light and oxygen have been demonstrated to be important factors favor¬ 
ing oxidative changes. Oxidation will take place in the absence of light but 
the rate of reaction is slow. The source of oxygen may be either the free or 
the combined form. 

Both strong acid and alkaline reactions have been shown to favor oxi¬ 
dative changes. Over-neutralization is known to favor oxidative changes 
while butter made from high acid cream in the presence of copper contami¬ 
nation and salt is prone to become fishy upon storage. 

Both salt and moisture appear to play a role in the development of oxi¬ 
dative changes but they are of minor importance when compared to metallic 
contamination. 

Temperature is important only as a regulator of the rate of oxidative 
change. As the temperature increases the rate of oxidative change increases, 
all other factors being constant. Low temperature storage favors a slow rate 
of oxidative change. 

Development of tallowy or oxidized flavor in ice cream is undoubtedly an 
oxidative change. In this product, however, we have the possibility that the 
oxidative changes may affect either the phospholipid fraction or the butter- 
fat or both. The present work points toward fat as the substance oxidized. 
If the present trend of research on oxidized flavor of milk continues, a reex¬ 
amination of tallowy flavor in ice cream would seem desirable. 

The elimination of copper contamination is one of the major problems 
confronting tiie dairy industry today as the flavor problems resulting from 
chemical reactions have a copper history in the vast majority of cases. If 
these problems are to be eliminated by removal of the cause, it will be neces¬ 
sary for copper to be eliminated from all surfaces with which milk comes in 
contact because of the extremely small amount of copper required to develop 
the flavor in many cases. 

The authors wish to express their appreciation to Dr. R. B. Dustman, De¬ 
partment of Agricultural Chemistry, West Virginia Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station, for advice and criticism in the preparation of this paper. 
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REPORT OF THE STUDENTS' NATIONAL CONTEST IN 
JUDGING DAIRY CATTLE 

San Francisco, California, October 21,1939 


Seventeen teams competed in the Dairy Cattle Judging Contest held on 
Treasure Island in conjunction with the National Dairy Show and the 
Golden Gate International Exposition. The Iowa State College team won 
first honors on all breeds and Robert Lage of Iowa State was high individual 
of the contest. 

Breed honors were divided, with the Texas A. & M. College team ranking 
first in Ayrshires and Brown Swiss. A. A. Price, of the Texas A. & M. team, 
was high individual in judging Ayrshires, while individual honors on Brown 
Swiss went to D. C. Marsh of the same team. 

The Guernsey trophy was won by the team from the University of Mis¬ 
souri with individual high score being made by A. A. Price of Texas A. & M. 
College. 

In judging Holsteins, South Dakota State College won first in team 
standings, while Paul Astleford of Oregon State College was high ranking 
individual. 

First rank in team standings in Jersey judging was won by the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin. T. H. Blosser of Purdue University was high ranking 
individual and won the $400 Research Scholarship awarded by the American 
Jersey Cattle Club. 

The ten high ranking individuals and the team rank for the various divi¬ 
sions of the contest are indicated in the following lists: 


ALL BREEDS 

IndividvaU 

1. Koljcrt Lage, Iowa State College 

2. A. A. Price, Texas A & M College 

3. E. Halbach, University of Wisconsin 

4. Quinten Syse, TTniversity of Wisconsin 

5. Paul Astleford, Oregon State College 

f), Russel Pfeiffer, ITniversity of Nebraska 

7. T. H. Blosser, Purdue TTniversity 

8. Alva C^ark, University of Missouri 

P. Gilbert Walker, Oklahoma A & M College 

10. Raymond French, University of Illinois 


Teams 


1. Iowa State College 

2. Oklahoma A & M College 

3. Texas A & M College 

4. University of Wisconsin 

5. University of Nebraska 
C. University of Missouri 

7. Purdue University 

8. Oregon State College 

9. Texas Technological College 


10. University of Illinois 

11. University of Tennessee 

12. University of Minnesota 

13. South Dakota College 

14. New Mexico College of Agriculture 

15. Kansas State College 

16. Pennsylvania State College 

17. University of Georgia 
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AYRSHIKES 

Individuals 

1. A. A. Price, Texas A & M College 

2. Jack Hancock, Texas Technological College 

3. Ohas, Bennett, University of Illinois 

4. Tom Miles, University of Tennessee 

5. Uallas Rierson, New Mexico College of Agriculture 

6. Donald Jordan, University of Mintiesota 

7. Alva Clark, University of Missouri 

8. Eugene Halbaeh, University of Wisconsin 

9. Gilbert Walker, Oklahoma A & M College 

10. W. C. Foster, Texas A & M College 


1. Texas A & M College 

2. University of Minnesota 

3. University of Nebraska 

4. Purdue University 

5. University of Tennessee 

6. Oklahoma A & M College 

7. University of Wisconsin 

8. New Mexico College of Agriculture 

9. Texas Technological College 


Teams 

10. University of Illinois 

11. Oregon State College 

12. University of Missouri 

13. Pennsylvania State College 

14. University of Georgia 

15. Iowa State College 

16. South Dakota State College 

17. Kansas State College 


BROWN SWISS 

Individuals 

1. D. C. Marsh, Texas A & M College 

2. Fred Gieslcr, University of Minnesota 

3. Quinten Syse, University of Wisconsin 

4. A, A. Price, Texas A & M College 

5. Claire Werner, Iowa State College 

6. Willis Jones, TJniversity of Georgia 

7. Elmont Honea, Texa.s Technological College 

8. Jack Hancock, Texas Technological College 

9. Alva Clark, University of Missouri 

10. Paul Astleford, Oregon State College 


Yearns 


3. Texas A & M College 

2. Texas Technological College 

3. Purdue University 

4. University of Missouri 

5. New Mexico College of Agriculture 

6. Iowa State College 

7. University of Tennessee 

8. University of Wisconsin 

9. Oklahoma A & M College 


10. University of Minnesota 

11. University of Illinois 

12. Oregon State College 

13. Univt‘rsity of Nebraska 

14. University of Georgia 

15. Kansas State College 

16. Pennsylvania State College 

17. South Dakota State College 


GUERNSEYS 

Individuals 


1. A. A. Price, Texas A & M College 

2. T. H. Blosser, Purdue University 

3. Bichard Schuckonbrock, University of Missouri 

4. Gilbert Walker, Oklahoma A & M College 

5. George Smith, University of Illinois 

6. Wm, H. Winner, Kansas State College 

7. Tom Miles, University of Tennessee 

8. Otto Pfeiffer, Jr., University of Nebraska 

9. Russell Pfeiffer, University of Nebraska 

10. B. I, Iffit, Pennsylvania State College 
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1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


f . 
8 . 
9. 


Oklahoma A & M College 
Texas A & M College 
Univorsity of MisKOuri 
Texas TecJiiJological College 
Kansas State College 
University of Nebraska 
University of Tennessee 
South Dakota State (k)llege 
New Mexico College of Agriculture 


Team,H 

10. Iowa State College 

11. University of Georgia 

12. University of Wisconsin 

13. Purdue University 

14. University of Illinois 

15. University of Minnesota 

16. Pennsylvania Btate College 

17. Oregon Btate College 


HOLSTEIN’S 

Indiriditalfi 

1. Paul Astleford, Oregon State College 

2. Kugene Ilalhach, University of Wisconsin 

3. Kaymoiid French, University of Illinois 

4. Clifford Manry, Oklahoma A & M. College 

5. lOlmor Dent, Oregon State College 

0, Ray Johnson, University of Minnesota 

7. L. G. Duncan, New Mexico College of Agriculture 

8. Jacob Stimson, Iowa State College 

9. George Smitli, University of Illinois 

10. M<*lvin Jensen, South Dakota Btate College 


Tcanifi 


South Dakota State (^ollege 
Oregon State College 
University of Illinois 
Iowa State College 
New Mexico College of Agriculture 
Oklahoma A & M College 
Kansas State College 
University of Minnesota 
University of Wisconsin 


10. Pennsylvania State College 

11. Texas Technological (k)llege 

12. University of Nebraska 

13. University of Tennessee 

14. Texas A & M College 

15. UniverBity of Missouri 
10. Purdue University 

17. University of Georgia 


J ERSKYS 
JtidiriduaJs 

1. T. If. Iiloss<‘r, Purdue University 

2. Robert Lage, Iowa State College 

3. John Liggett, Oklahoma A & M College 

4. Kugene Tlalbach, University of Wisconsin 
Otto Pfeiffer, Jr., University of Nebraska 

6. Quinteii Syse, University of Wisconsin 

7. J^hillip K. Kizer, University of Missouri 

8. Claire Werner, Iowa State College 

9. Clayton Fox, Oregon State College 

10. Willis Jones, University of Georgia 


ITniversity of W^isconsin 

Tainia 

10. 

University of Illinois 

Iowa Bta-te College 

11. 

Kansas State Cojlogc 

Oklahoma A & M College 

12. 

Texas A & M (\)llego 

University of Missouri 

13. 

South Dakota State College 

University of Nebraska 

14. 

Texas Technological College 

Purdue University 

15. 

Pennsylvania State College 

Oregon Btate (College 

10. 

University of Georgia 

University of Tennessee 

17. 

Neiv Mexico College of Agriculture 

University of Minnesota 
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FT^RTHER OBSERVATIONS ON BASIC VISCOSITY OF 
ICE CREAM MIXES AND A SIMPLIFIED 
PROCEDURE TO OBTAIN IT* 

K. S. I’ENCZEK AND A. <J. DAHLBEBG 

ScH' Ynrh A(/ricul(ural Expcrimriit StatioVf Gcnrvaf N. Y. 

The viscosity of an ice cream mix which is quieseeiitiy aged reaches a 
maximum value which may be broken down by mechanical agitation to a 
lower constant minimum viscosity. Leighton and Williams (1) studied this 
phenomenon and named the two viscosities ‘ ^ ap])arent ^ ^ and ‘ ‘ basic. ’ ’ They 
reduced ice cream mixes from apparent to basic viscosities by agitating for 
()0 minutes in a completely filled ice cream freezer. The measuring of 
basic vis(‘osities of ice cream mixes is now a common experimental x>roce- 
dure. Dahlberg, Carpenter, and Hening (2) used a tightly sealed fruit 
jar vith a Daisy churn agitator to secure basic viscosity. This method has 
the advaiitagi's of small samples of mix and short periods of agitation as 
compared to that used by Leighton and Williams (1). Whitaker (3) con¬ 
structed an aj'jparatus to break apjiarent viscosity down to a constant basic 
value. Honing (4) has shown in this laboratory that if the aged ice cream 
mix is rehomogenized several times at low pressures the basic viscosity is 
lower than that obtained by the Whitaker device. This he attributed to a 
more thorough breaking up of the fat chimx)s by the homogeiiizer. 

The fact that fat clusters in milk and cream affect viscosity was shown 
in 189G by Babcock and Ilussell (5). 

To further bear out this fact the following quotation is taken from an 
abstract of a [laper written by Weisseiiberger (6) “Dispersoids, more prac¬ 
tically emulsoids whose concentration exceeds a certain limit tend to form 
secondary aggregates of the primary particles of the disperse phase. These 
structures of higlier orders are easily broken down by mechanical agitation, 
by shaking or forcing the solution through capillaries. If the viscosity of 
such an emulsion is measured in an Ostwald viscometer it is bound to fall 

Beceived for jiiiblication December 21, 1939. 

Approved by the Director of the New York State Agricultural Experiment Station 
for publication as Journal Paper No. 356, December 13, 1939. 
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off with successive passages through the capillary until a constant value is 
obtained, the magnitude of w'hich depends ui)on the size of the capillary. 
If the dispersoid is then allowed to rest, the viscosity slowly increases again 
as the structures of higher order again are formed.^' 

Mortensen (7) was perhaps the first to state that homogenization pro¬ 
duced large fat clusters. Leighton and Williams (1) have shown that if 
an aged mix is repeatedly run through an Ostwald viscometer, the time 
required for the flow of the mix gradually decreases to a constant value 
that is dependent on the instrument itself. This is in agreement with 
Bateman and Sharp (8) who obtained the same results for whole milk. 
They further state that the reduction of viscosity was related to the break¬ 
ing up of fat clumps. 

In addition to the breaking up of fat clumps, it is known that agitation 
wull break up the gel structure in ice cream mixes formed by gelatin, 
resulting in a reduced viscosity. 

Witli the fact in mind that the basic vise.osity as related to apparent 
viscosity of an ice cream mix is affected chiefly by the size and number of 
fat clusters and by the gel structure, a study w^as undertaken to determine 
whether a hand emulsifier is more efficient and more practical tiian the 
Whitaker device (3) in reducing apparent viseosit\' to basic viscosity. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 

Preliminary trials on an ice cream mix, containing 12 ])er cent milk fat, 
12 per cent milk solids-not-fat, 15 per cent sugar, and 0.4 per cent gelatin, 
pasteurized at 65.5° C. (150° F.) for 30 minutes, and homogenized with a 
two-stage valve at 2500 and 500 pounds pressure per sciuare inch at pasteuri¬ 
zation temperature and aged at 40° C. (39.2° F.) for 18 hours, showed that 
the hand emulsifier reduced the mix to a lower basic viscosity than the 
Whitaker device. The ice cream mix was emulsified twice. The mix was 
prepared from fresh milk, sweet cream, and dry skim milk. 

In all other experiments a fat content of 10 and 14 per cent was chosen 
to determine the difference in basic viscosity betw^een a high fat and a 
low fat ice cream mix, using Whitaker’s apparatus and a hand emulsifier 
to obtain the basic viscosity. 

The composition of the ice cream mixes were as follows: No. 1, 10 per 
cent milk fat, 10 per cent milk solids-not-fat, 15 per cent sugar, and 0.4 
per cent gelatin; No. 2,14 per cent milk fat, 10 per cent milk solids-not-fat, 
15 per cent sugar, and 0.4 per cent gelatin. The ice cream mixes were 
pasteurized at 68.3° C. (155° F.) for 30 minutes and homogenized at 2500 
and 500 pounds pressure per square inch at the pasteurizing temperature 
in a Manton-Gaulin homogenizer of a 60 gallon per hour capacity. They 
were then cooled on a surface tubular cooler to 4° C. and a sample was 
promptly taken for immediate determination of original viscosity. The 
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ice cream mixes after being cooled were permitted to age at 4° C. for 4 
and 24 hours, after which time tests were made for apparent viscosity 
and basic viscosity as obtained by the Whitaker device and the hand emul- 
silier. The viscosities were detei*mined between 4.2-5.4° C. in a room at 
4^^ C. with a MacMichae] Viscometer using No. 26 and No. 30 wires, and 
the disc bob. These wires were calibrated against oils standardized by the 
Bureau of Standards. 

At the time that the viscosity was measured a 1 ml. sample of the ice 
cream mix was taken and diluted with 99 ml. of distilled water for micro¬ 
scopic examination of fat globules and fat clumps. All of the fat globules 
and fat clumps were counted and measured in the field or fields until 100 
fat globules were measured. This method not only gave the average size 
of fat clumps and fat globules but the relative ratio of fat clumps to the 
fat globules, in the ice cream mix. The ocular micrometer scale was stand¬ 
ardized to make one small division equal one micron. 

In breaking down the apparent viscosity with the Whitaker device (2) 
the recommended time of twenty minutes was used. The hand emulsifier 
was operated at an average of 78 full strokes j^er minute. All basic vis¬ 
cosities were reatl immediately after breaking down the apparent viscosity. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

It was essential to standardize the procedure with the hand emulsifier 
so that results could be easily duplicated. The number of homogenizations 
required to bring a mix to a constant basic value, the speed of homogeniza¬ 
tion, and the (constancy of data secured with different emulsifiers must be 
known. 

Two emnlsifiers were used for eomparison. Emulsifier No. 1 w^as a new 
instrument while emulsifier No. 2 had light service for two years. Emul¬ 
sifier No. 1 was used throughout the entire investigation. 

The data, table 1, show tliat emulsifying the ice cream mix twice was 

TABLE 1 

Tiasic viacnsitif of ier cream mixes at 4'^ C. as affected hy the number of times emulsified 




1 Viscosity in centii)oiso8 

Mix 

Number of times 
emulsified 


Period aged 




0 hrs. 

1 4 hrs. 

24 hrs. 

- -—i 

1 . i 

0 

1 18 ! 

53 

51 

1 . 

o 


24 

27 

1 . 

2 

3 

0 

.30) 

130) 

23* 

271* 


2 


45 

41 

2 . 

3 


45 1 

48 

P 

4 


1 

50 


^ Temperatures were one degree too high. 
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as efficient as three or four times in breaking the apparent viscosity down 
to a minimum. This is substantiated by the data, table 2, which show that 
the average size of fat globules and fat clumps and their relative numbers 
were not materially affected by tlie number of times the mix was emulsified. 
The hand emulsifier hardly affected the size of the fat globules. It should 
be pointed out that the viscosities of the two mixes, table 1, aged 0 hours 
w^hieh may properly be termed ‘‘original viscosity^’ repre.sent both the 
absolute basic values which at that moment are exactly the same as tlie 
apparent viscosity. Then too, the viscosities of the mixes are apparent 
when not emulsified after 4 and 24 hours aging. 

The data in tables 1 and 2 show that when the size of the fat clump 
was small the number of clumps present in the mix did not great!}' affect 
the viscosity as compared with the effect of individual globules. 

Tlie effect of tw'o extreme emulsifying speeds on the basic viscosity was 
determined. Mixes w'ere emulsified at 36 full strokes per minute and at 
120 full strokes per minute to compare with the usual speed of 78 strokes. 

TABLE 3 

The effect of the rate of emuhif \jing on the basic viscocity of the mix 


Visf^osity in ccirtipoises 


Mix 

1 Strokes per minute 

Period aged 


1 

1 

0 Ill’s. 

i 24 hrs. 



14* 

80* 

1 .! 

! 30 


! 20 

1 . 

i 78 1 


1 24 

1 . 

120 


j 2.3 

2 . 

0 

37* 

! 44.-)* 

<> 

.30 


1 01 

o 

78 


50 

2 

! 120 


54 


* Temperature 2.0 to 3.7*^ C. Other temperatures were 4^ C. 

The data, table 3, show that if the mix was emulsified at the rate of 
120 full strokes per minute the basic viscosity obtained was slightly lower 
than that obtained by emulsifying at the rate of 36 strokes per minute. 
The usual speed of 78 strokes gave the same results as the very high speed 
and was adopted throughout this study. 

Since Dahlberg (9) first showed that gelatin gel is reformed in ice 
cream after whipping and Dahlberg, Carpenter, and Hening (2) found 
this regelation to be practically completed in 10 hours it is evident that 
basic viscosity is temporary. It w^as necessary to know how quickly the 
reading must be made after the mix had been broken down to basic vis¬ 
cosity. Figure 1 shows that the basic viscosity as obtained by the hand 
emulsifier increased as a linear function of time for the first 30 minutes. 
Therefore it is advisable to determine the basic viscosity within as short 
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a time as possible after obtainiug it. The longest time that may be per¬ 
mitted between the time the apparent viscosity is broken down and the 
sample tested for basic viscosity is five minutes. This time lag does not 
introduce a serious error. 



Pig. 1. The basic viscosity of two different ice cream mixes as affected by atfirig after 
hand emulsification. 

It was essential to know if the results could be duplicated by another 
emulsifier of the same make. The apparent viscosity was broken <lown 
by two emulsifiers, one being new while the other was two years old. The 
data, table 4, show that the basic viscosities obtained by different emulsifiers 
of the same make were duplicated w'ithin reasonable experimental error. 

TABLE 4 


The rcndts secured with two hand emulsifiers of the same make 


Mix 

Emulsifiers 

1 

Viscosity in centipoises 

Period aged 

0 hrs. 

4 hrs. ^ 

24 hrs. 

1 . 


14* 

35 

SO* 

1 . 

i 


16 

24* 

1 . 

2 


18 

21* 

2 


37* 

195 

445* 

2 . . 

1 

. 

37 

1 56* 

2 

2 


40 

59* 


* Temperature range between 2.4-3.50 C. instead of 4.2-5,4o 0. 


The hand emulsifier was then compared with the Whitaker apparatus 
(3) for breaking down apparent viscosity to a constant basic value. The 
mix was emulsified twice and immediately tested for basic viscosity. The 
Whitaker device was used according to his recommended procedure. 
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The data, table 5, clearly show that the hand emulsifier reduced mixes 
to lower basic values than the Whitaker device. 

TABLE 5 

Tlif’ coinparmm of bOrsic vi,scnftiiirft of ice cream mixc.H ats obtained by the hand emuhificr 

and the. Whitaker device 


Mix 


Viseoeity in centipoises 

Type of agitation 

Period aged 

0 hrs. 

4 hrs. 

! 24 hrs. 

1 


18 i 

53 

151 

I 

tVhitakcr 

i 


47 

1 

EiiUilsilicr 


24.5 

27 

o 


36 

13.6 

271 

2 

AVliitaker 



73 

o 

Emulsifier 


45 

41 

hi* 


37 

195 

445 

2B 

Whitaker 


76.0 


2B 

Emulsifier 


37 



* Mix 2B is also all per eciit milk fat mix. 


According to Heiiing (4) the difference should be due to the fact that 
the hand emulsifier is more efficient than the Whitaker device in breaking 
down the fat clumps. Both methods of agitation are supposed to be vig¬ 
orous enough to break down the gel structure formed by gelatin in an ice 
cream mix. To see if the assumption proposed by Hening is true, the 
average size of the fat globules and clumps as well as the number of fat 
clumps per 100 fat globules were determined. The data, table 6, show that 
the Whitaker device was as efficient as the hand emulsifier in breaking up 
the larger size fat clumps. Other data, table 2, indicate that the change 
in basic viscosity was independent of the size of the fat clumps when the 
fat clumps were small. Therefore the higher basic viscosity obtained by 
the Whitaker device w^as not due to the size of the fat clumps. The in¬ 
crease is also not due to incorporation of air because extreme precautions 
were taken to prevent the incorporation of air in the mix by the Whitaker 
device. Therefore, a test was set up to see if both methods of agitation 
break down the gel structure completely. 

Two samples were used in this test. Sample I consisted of skimrailk 
with 0.8 per cent gelatin. Sample 2 was a standard mix of 12 per cent 
milk fat, 10 per cent milk solids-not-fat, 15 per cent sugar and 0.4 per cent 
gelatin. Both samples WT^re treated as previously described but in addition 
to breaking down the apparent viscosity with the hand emulsifier and the 
Whitaker device, the large power operated homogenizer was used with a 
two stage valve set at 3500 and 500 pounds pressure per square inch. The 
homogenizer was precooled with the ice wnter before the tests weye made. 

The temperature for reading the viscosity ranged between 5.5° C. and 
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7,2® C. After the basic viscosity was read a sample was taken for each 
method and permitted to stand for 24 hours to determine the ability of the 
sample to regel. 


TABLE 7 


The basic viscosity of ice cream mix and of sMmmillc containimj f/Hatin as secured by 
several methods and the ability to regel 


Method of obtaining 
basic viscosity 

, , , 

Skimmilk with 
gelatin 

Icc cream mix 

Viscosity of skim* 
milk 24 hours after 
being reduced 
to basic 

Original. 

10 

20.5 


4 hours of aging 
(apparent) . 


122 


Homogenized - stage, 
3500-500 . 

10 

27 

150 

Hand emulsifier 

17 

.14 

285 

Whitnker device .. 

1 

34 

42 

245 

24 hours of aging 




(apparent) . 

560 

j 192 


Homogenized 2-stage, 
3500-5U0 , . 

10 

1 24 

105 

Hand emulsifier. 

10 

43 

1 177.5 

Whitaker device 

0.1 

53 

185 


The results, table 7, indicate that the hand emulsifier was more efficient 
in breaking down the gel structure than the Whitaker device but that 
neither of them broke it down as completely as did tlie power operated 
homogenizer. The power homogenizor reduced aged solutions of gelatin in 
skimmilk back to the original viscosity before aging. None of the methods 
were capable of destroying the re-gelatinizing power of the gelatin. 

DISCUSSION 

The desirability of a simple inexpensive method to obtain basic viscosity 
of ice cream mixes is obvious. This study was undertaken to learn if the 
hand emulsifier is more simple, efficient, and practical than the Whitaker 
device in breaking down ajiparent viscosity to basic viscosity. The hand 
emulsifier may be much more readily assembled, cleaned and operated than 
the Whitaker device. It is also much more economical to purchase and 
operate. 

The devices of Dahlberg and of Whitaker reduced Leighton’s time of 
agitation and greatly reduced the size of sample. The hand emulsifier 
further reduced the time. Allowing two minutes for making the basic 
viscosity test the method used by Leighton would require 62 minutes, the 
Whitaker method 22 minutes and the hand emulsifier 5 minutes to break 
down apparent viscosity to basic viscosity and run the test. 
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Although the hand emulsifieir is more efficient in breaking down the 
apparent viscosity to basic viscosity, it does not seem to be more efficient 
in decreasing the size of the fat clumps. It did reduce gelatin gels more 
completely to a minimum basic viscosity. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It is concluded that the hand emulsifier is simpler, more practical and 
more efficient than tlie agitation methods of reducing apparent viscosity to 
basic viscosity. 

The difference between the minimum viscosity obtained by tlie hand 
emulsifier and the Whitaker device is not due to the size of fat clumps 
and fat globules, but due to the fact that the hand emulsifier is more efficient 
in breaking down the gel structure. 

The results indicate that even though the gel structure was broken 
down completely, as was done by the powder operated homogenizer, the 
gelatin used in this experiment had the power to rcgel without change in 
temperature of storage. 
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EFFECT OF VAKIOUS BACTERIA ON FLAVOR OF CHEDDAR 
CHEESE MADE FROM PASTEURIZED MILK* 

W. C. HAEBIS AND B. W. HAMMER 

Iowa Slate College, Ames, Iowa 

Adequate pasteurization of milk for cheddar cheese has two advantages. 
It insures destru(‘lion of pathogens that may have gained entrance to the 
milk up to the time of heating and, accordingly, is of public health signifi- 
can(‘e. Also, it tends to control various objectionable fermentations when 
the causative organisms enter the milk preceding the pasteurization. 

Experience has shown, however, that cheddar (dieese made from pasteur¬ 
ized milk does not develop the full, characteristic flavor normally found in 
raw milk cheese of fine quality. It appears that during pasteurization a 
change occurs which interferes with development of the typical cheese flavor 
and also materially increases the time necessary for rii^ening. Whether 
this cliange is due to partial destruction of the natural bacterial flora of the 
milk, to action on enzymes, or to both, is not known. If the increase in time 
required for ripening of the cheese is due to partial destruction of the 
natural flora of milk by pasteurization, addition of cultures of desirable 
bacteria should aid in overcoming the difficulty. 

The work herein reported deals w’ith the effect of various bacteria of the 
genus Micrococcus and the genus Propionibacterium on flavor of cheddar 
cheese made from 2 .)asteurized milk. These genera were selected because of 
the frequency with Avhich organisms belonging to them have been found 
in raw milk cheese (2, 3, 5, 7). 

AI ICTflOOS 

Manufacture and ripening of cheese 

The cheese were made in the experimental vat designed by Lane (9). 
This consists of five small compartments surrounded by a common water 
jacket, and with it the five cheese in a series could be made with approxi¬ 
mately identical procedures. Each cheese weighed about 2.t5 pounds. 

The milk used came from various herds and contained a])T)roximately 
4 per cent fat. All the milk was pasteurized at 61.7^ C. (143'" F.) for 30 
minutes, so that it would have met any public health requirement, and 
then cooled. 

In making a series of cln^ese, 25 pounds of the thoroughly mixed, pas¬ 
teurized milk was -weighed into each compartment and heated to 30® C. 
(86® F.); 2.5 per cent of the usual culture was then added. One lot of 
milk had no further inoculation and was intended as a control, while each 
Keceived for publication December 18, 1939. 

* This investigation was aided by a fellowship granted by tlie Dairy Industries Sup* 
ply Association, Inc. 
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of the other four was inoculated with an organism to be tested. The milk 
was usually ripened 30 to 45 minutes to ob^in an acidity of 0.18 to 0.20 per 
cent, and commercial rennet was added at the rate of 3 ounces per 1,000 
pounds of milk. 

After 30 to 40 minutes the curd was cut with f-inch knives and was not 
disturbed for 8 to 10 minutes, after which heating was begun. Over a 
period of 40 to 60 minutes the curd was heated slowly to 40® C. (104® P.) 
and then cooked until the acidity of the whey reached 0.16 to 0.18 per cent. 
The curd was milled at a whey acidity of not less than 0.45 per cent. About 
30 minutes after milling, salt was added at the rate of 3 per cent of the 
estimated weight of curd. The salt dissolved in 30 to 40 minutes, and the 
curd in each vat was then placed in a hoop. The cheese were pressed for 
about 1 hour, removed for dressing and then replaced in the press for an 
additional 16 hours. They were ripened at 4.4® to 10® C. (40® to 50® F.). 

Examination and scoring of cheese 

The cheese were examined for flavor by two or more judges after apj)roxi- 
mately 1, 2 and 3 months of ripening. Samples were obtained with a small 
trier, and the trier holes were filled at once with paraffin. The cheese in a 
series, with the identities concealed, were ranked from 1 to 5 on the basis 
of the development of cheddar flavor. In tabulating the results the various 
cheese were recorded as being better or poorer than the control of the series. 

RESULTS OBTAINED 

Effect of various micrococci on flavor of cheese 

The effect of micrococci was studied with 34 cultures which represented 
various types of micrococci isolated from cheddar cheese by Higdon (7). 
Twenty-three series of cheese were made; except in a very few instances, 
each included a control and four cheese made with different test organisms. 
The cultures of micrococci were prepared by inoculating into sterile milk 
and incubating 3 days at 21® C, (69.8® F); 0.05 per cent of such a culture 
was added to the cheese milk. Each culture was used in one to five trials, 
depending on its effect on cheese flavor. 

The cultures of micrococci were divided into three groups according to 
their effects on cheese flavor; Those having an undesirable effect, those 
having no definite effect and those having a desirable effect. The allocation/ 
of a culture to a group wus based not only on whether the culture gav^/ 
cheese which was placed above or below the control but also on the extent 
which the flavor differed. 

Cultures having an undesirable effect 

Seven of the 34 cultures were considered to have an undesirable effect on 
cheese flavor. The data obtained with them are summarized in table 1. 
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TABLE 1 


General effect of various micrococci on flavor of Cheddar cheese from pasteurised milk 
(Cultures having an undesirable effect) 


Culture 

no. 

No. 

of 

trials 

Results after 

Summary 
of results 

1 month 

2 months 

3 months 

No. of 
trials 
bettor 
than 
0011 trol 

No. of 
trials 
poorer 
than 
control 

No. of 
trials 
better 
than 
control 

No. of 
trials 
poorer 
than 
control 

No. of 
trials 
liettcr 
than 
control 

No. of 
trials 
poorer 
than 
control 

No. of 
trials 
better 
than 
control 

No. of 
trials 
lioorer 
than 
control 

• -- 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 

0 1 

1 

0 

3 

2 

a 

0 

3 

1 


1 

2 

2 

7 

3 

4 

2 

2 

0 

4 

2 

2 

4 

8 

4 

1 

0 

1 

1 

■ 0 

0 

1 

1 

2 

5 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 1 1 

0 1 

1 

0 

3 

6 

4 

0 

4 

o 

o 

1 

3 

3 

9 

7 

4 

2 

2 

1 

3 ' 

2 

o 

5 

7 


The cheese made witli tlie seven cultures commonly developed bitter or 
unnatural flavors. In some cases these flavors appeared rather early in the 
rii)enin" process, vhile in others they did not develop until r(‘latively late. 
Some cultures produced bitterness after 1 month but, as the cheese aged, 
the bitter flavor had a tendency to disappear. 

Cultures havinn no (((finite i ffcct 

Of tlie 34 cultures, 14 had no definite effect oji cheese flavor. Table 2 
suminarizes the data on them. 


TABLE 2 


General effect of various micrococci on flavor o/ cheddar chctse from pasteurised milk 
(Cultuns having no definite effect) 






Results after 


.. 

Summary 


No. 

1 month 

2 months 

3 months 

of results 

iilture 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

no. 

trials 

trials 

trials 

trials 

trials 

t rials 

trials 

trials 

trials 



better 

poorer 

better 

poorer 

better 

poorer 

better 

poorer 



than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 



control 

control 

control 

control 

control 

control 

control 

control 

8 

4 

1 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

6 

6 

9 

v> 

_<> 

0 

0 

• 2 

1 

1 

3 

3 

10 

o 

1 

1 

0 

o 


0 

3 

3 

11 i 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

.) 

3 

3 

12 I 

2 

_2 

0 

0 

o 

1 

1 

3 

3 

13 

9 

1 

1 

o 

0 

0 

o 

3 

3 

14 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1 

o 

0 

3 

3 

15 

o 

0 

») 

1 

1 

2 

0 

3 

3 

16 

2 

0 

2 i 

2 

0 

1 

1 

3 

3 

17 

o 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

o 

18 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

2 

19 

1 

1 

0 ; 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 

20 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

o 

u 

1 

21 

0 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

8 

7 
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A number of the cultures produced cheese that after 1 month were 
better than the controls, but after 3 months bitterness and other off flavors 
had developed. Other cultures produced undesirable flavors after 1 month, 
but after 3 months the cheese had improved. 

Cultures having a desirable effect 

Thirteen of the 34 cultures generally improved the flavor of cheese made 
with them. A summary of the data is given in table 3. 

TABLE 3 


General effect of various micrococci on flavor of cheddar cheese from pasteurised milk 
(Cultures having a desirable effect) 




Bcsults after 

Sunimarj' 



1 1 month 

1 2 months 

1 3 months I 

of results 











Culture 

JNo. 

of 

No. of 

' No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

No. of 

no. 


trials 

trials 

trials 

trials 

trials 

trials 

trials 

trials 



better 

poorer 

better 

poorer 

bettor 

poorer 

better 

poorer 



than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 

than 



control 

1 control 

control 

control 

control 

control 

control 

control 

22 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

4 

o 

23 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

0 

4 

2 

24 

2 

0 

2 

2 

0 

O j 

0 

4 

2 

25 

2 

0 

2 

o 

0 

o 

0 

4 

2 

26 

2 

2 

0 

0 

2 

♦> 

0 

4 

2 

27 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

- i 

0 

5 

1 

28 

2 

1 

1 

2 1 

1 0 

o 

0 

5 

1 

29 

4 

3 

1 

3 

' 1 


2 

8 

4 

30 

3 

3 

0 

1 

1 2 

o 

1 

♦) 

3 

31 

4 

4 

0 

3 

I 1 

3 

1 

10 

o 

.32 

5 

4 

1 

3 

1 2 

4 

1 

1 

4 

33 

4 

2 

o 

o 

2 


1 

7 1 

5 

34 

2 

1 

1 

2 

0 

♦> 

0 

5 i 

1 


In general, the cultures produced flavors more or less charactei*istic of 
well ripened cheddar cheese. Some of them gave good flavors in the cheese 
regularly thi-oughout the ripening period. A few, however, prcnluced 
undesirable flavors after 1 month, but the cheese had improved after 3 
months and were better than the controls. 

Comparison of numbers of micrococci at beginning 
and end of ripening 

With each cheese prepared by adding micrococci to pasteurized milk, 
a count of the micrococci was made on the fresh curd and on the cheese 3 
months old. One gram of curd or cheese was ground with 9 ml. of 2 per 
cent aqueous sodium citrate and 0.1 ml. portions of various dilutions were 
spread over the surface of solidified beef infusion agar (in plates) with a 
sterile bent glass rod; incubation was at 21® C. (69,8® P.) for 5 to 7 days. 
On the surface of the agar Micrococcus colonies could be indentified with 
considerable accuracy. Although some of the micrococci may have survived 
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pasteurization or come from the equipment, air, etc., the colonies on the 
plates probably represented primarily the cultures added to the milk since 
the numbers of micrococci present in the control cheese were rej?u1arly 
very low. 

Counts of the micrococci on the fresh curd varied from 100,000 to 
57,000,000 per gram, while counts on the ripened cheese varied from 10,000 
to 17,000,000 per gram. In general, the numbers of micrococci were lower 
at the end of the ripening period than at the beginning, but a few cultures 
gave a definite increase in some of the trials. In instances where counts 
were lower at the end of the rii)ening period than (originally, there may have 
been a conspicuous imtrease and then a decrease in the numbers. 

The general changes in numbers of microc'occi during rii)ening were 
not related to the development of characteristic cheddar flavor. Cultures 
whicrli had desirable effects on the cheese were lower in numbers at the end 
of the rijoeniiig than originally as often as those which gave undesirable 
results. 

Variation in cultures hclongincj to the same species 

The ly cultures employed repre.sented as varied a selection as possible of 
micrococi-i isolated from cheddar cheese. They were grouped by Higdon 
(7) into 2;l species of which only 12 could be identified. Cultures which 
were classified as belonging to the same species did not have comparable 
effects oil th(^ flavor of cheese, which suggests that if micrococci are em¬ 
ployed in the manufacture of cheddar cheese they should be selected on a 
strain basis rather than a species basis. 

Effect of certain propionic ackJ bacteria on jUnwr of cheese 

The effect of propionic acid bacteria was studied with seven cultures, 
four of which came from cheddar cheese and three from Swiss-type cheese. 
The general procedure was the same as with the micrococci. The cultures 
were prepared by inoculating the organism into tomato broth and incubating 
3 days at 30° C. (86° F.) ; 0.05 per cent of culture was added to the cheese 
milk. The data are summarized in table 4. 

Some of the cultures of propionic acid bacteria produced a desirable 
flavor in the cheese throughout the ripening period. Others produced an 
undesirable flavor after 1 month but developed a desirable flavor after 3 
months or produced a desirable flavor after 1 month and then, as the cheese 
ripened, bitterness and other off flavors appeared. 

Tw'o additional series of cheese were manufactured in which very large 
numbers of cultures 1, 2, 3 or 4 were added to the milk. The large numbers 
of these organisms in cheese produced a desirable effect. Even with cultures 
2 or 3, which did not improve the flavor of the cheese when used in small 
numbers (table 4), the large numbers were beneficial. All the cheese made 
with the large numbers of organisms had a verj'^ desirable flavor after ripen- 
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ing 3 months. Some of the cheese had a distinct sweet flavor, somewhat 
similar to that characteristic of Swiss cheese, but no eyes developed. 

In Swiss-type cheese the growth of the propionic acid organisms results 
in the formation of propionates which have a desirable effect on the 
flavor (1). Since these organisms under certain conditions improved the 
flavor of Cheddar cheese, the effect of calcium propionate on the flavor of 
Cheddar cheese was investigated by adding small amounts to Cheddar cheese 
being made into process cheese. In general, the effects were desirable. The 

TABLE 4 


General efect of certain propionic acid bacteria on flavor of Cheddar cheese from 

pasteurised milh 


Culture 

no. 

No. 

of 

trials 

Besults after 

Summary 
of results 

1 month 

2 months 

3 months 

No. of 
triflls 
better 
than 
control 

No. of 
trials 
poorer 
than 
control 

No. of 
trials 
better 
than 
control 

No. of 
trials 
poorer 
than 
control 

No. of 
trials 
better 
than 
control 

No. of 
trials 
pciorer 
than 
control 

No. of 
trials 
better 
than 
control 

No. of 
trials 
j>oorer 
than 
control 

1 1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

0 

6 

3 

2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

2 

3 

0 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

4 

5 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 3 

! 0 

fr 

4 

1 2 

5 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

! 1 

2 

1 1 

6 

2 

2 1 

0 

2 

0 

2 

0 

(i 

i 0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

^ 1 

0 

0 1 

1 

0 

' 1 


amounts w^hich w^re most beneficial varied with the original cheese. AVitb 
the larger amounts used the flavor was too sW'Cet and suggestive of S\viss- 
type cheese. 

Comparison of numbers of propionic acid bacteria 
at beginning and end of ripening 

Most of the cheese manufactured with addition of propionic acid bacteria 
to the pasteurized milk w^ere examined for the numbers of these organisms 
at the beginning and end of the ripening period. The counts were obtained 
by grinding 1 gram wuth 2 per cent aqueous sodium eiti*ate and preparing 
shake cultures in sodium lactate agar (2). Colonies showing the usual 
characteristics were counted as propionic acid organisms. 

The counts of propionic acid bacteria on the fresh curd varied from 
1,000,000 to 17,000,000 per gram, while the counts on the ripeneil cheese 
varied from 100,000 to 9,000,000 per gram. In practically all cases the 
numbers of the organisms were lower at the end of the ripening period than 
at the beginning. 

DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 

The data suggest that certain strains of micrococci may be useful in 
making cheddar cheese from pasteurized milk. These results are in agree- 
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merit with studies of Lane (8) and of Hansen (4), both of whom reported 
that an unidentified Micrococcus improved the flavor of pasteurized milk 
cheese. The products produced by micrococci, as reported by Suzuki et ah 
(10) and by Hart et ah (6), include compounds which presumably mi^ht 
have a desirable effect on the flavor of cheese. 

If a Mlcf'ococcus is to be employed in making cheddar cheese from pas¬ 
teurized milk, it should be selected on a .strain rather than a species basis 
because of the differences between cultures apparently belonging to the .samjs 
species. Such a selection is used with the propionic acid cultures employed 
in the manufacture of Swi.ss-type cheese, with the citric acid fermenting 
streptococci and Streptococcus lactis used in developing butter cultures, 
with the molds used in making blue (dieeses and in various other fields of 
dairying. 

The results also indicate that certain strains of propionic acid bacteria 
may be useful in making cheddar cheese from pasteurized milk. If such 
an organism is to be employed, careful selection of the strain apparently is 
advisable. Since the organisms normally convert some of the lactic acid to 
])ropionic and acetic acids and carbon dioxide, propionates undoubtedly are 
formed in the cheese, some of which liave a sweet flavor. Propionates are 
largely r(‘sponsible for the sweet flavor of Swiss-type chcef^e and in small 
amounts they may be desirable in cheddar cheese; in this connection the 
results obtained when calcium propionate was added to cheddar cheese being 
made into process cheese are suggestive. 

It appears that the flavor of cheddar cheese can be influenced by a 
variety of bacteria, including various streptococci, lactobacilli, micrococci, 
propionic acid bacteria and probably other types. This general relationship 
suggests tliat a desirable flavor in cheddar cheese may not always be brought 
about through the action of the .sanje combination of organisms but rather 
that one combination may be responsible in one lot of cheese and another 
combination in another lot. The great variation in flavor of cheddar cheese 
of good <|uality is in agreement with such a relationship. 

Bei-ause of the public health angle and the wide application of pasteuriza¬ 
tion in the dairy industry, the manufacture of cheddar cheese from pasteur¬ 
ized milk will probably be extended. The general results indicate that there 
may be a distinct advantage in inoculating the heated milk with organisms 
other than the usual cheese cultures. The cheese cultures alone do not 
establish conditions which result in a ripening comparable to the ripening 
of good raw milk cheese. It may be necessary to use a combination of 
organisms if the pasteurized milk cheese is to be of a quality comparable 
to that of the best raw milk cheese. There remains the possibility that addi¬ 
tion of one or more enzj^mes to the milk will be more practical than use of 
a combination of bacteria. 
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SUMMARY 

1. Thirty-four Micrococcus cultures, originally isolated from cheddar 
cheese, had the following elfects on the flavor when inoculated into pasteur¬ 
ized milk made into cheddar cheese: Seven had undesirable effects, pro¬ 
ducing bitter and unnatural flavors; fourteen had no definite effects; 
thirteen had desirable effects. 

2. Strains of micrococci apparently belonging to the same species dif¬ 
fered in their effects on the flavor. 

3. When used in relatively small numbers, certain strains of ]iropionic 
acid bacteria improved the flavor of pasteurized milk cheddar cheese, while 
others had no definite effects; when used in large numbers all the strains 
improved the flavor, and some of them produced a distinct sweet flavor 
somewhat resembling that of Swiss cheese. 

4. The results suggest the possibility of improving the flavor of pasteur¬ 
ized milk cheddar cheese by the addition to the milk of various organisms 
other than the usual cheese cultures. 
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A STUDY OP NICKING IN JERSEY CATTLE 
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‘^Nicking’’ has been the subject of considerable discussion among breed¬ 
ers for many years. Generally speaking, this term is applied to those cases 
where the progeny from certain matings appear superior to those from 
other matings of the same animal or families. Webster defines nicking as 
follows: ‘‘In stock breeding, to combine well.’^ 

Breeders are constantly seeking to imj^rove both type and production. 
Ill doing so they try different outcross matings, linebred matings, and 
inbred matings, hoping to purify or intensify desirable (pialities. When 
one of these types of matings appears superior to the others it is said to 
“nick.^’ 

Tliis facdor of superior progeny lias been notictnl in other tyjies of live¬ 
stock. In Herefords it is a I'ecognized fact that when Anxiety IV was 
mated to daughters of North Pole, the resulting jirogeny were much 
superior to those of other matings. In Standard Bred horses the crossing 
of the descendants of Peter the Great with those of Axworthy has given 
such superior, uniform progeny that it is known as the Golden Cross. 

Hervey and Ilcizer (1) have shoAvn in (*omparing daughter-dam groups 
of the various matings of three Guernsey sires that certain crosses resulted 
in significant differences in production. They attribute these ilifferences 
to nicking. Fohrman and Graves (2) made a study of the daughters of 
51 Ayrshire sires. In one case they found that the daughters of Sire 36 
out of dams by Sire 11 averaged higher in xiroduction tlian did those 
daughters of Sire 36 out of darns by miscellaneous sires. In direct contrast 
to this an editorial in Hoard’s Dairyman (3), in discussing nicking, states 
that the Pennsylvania State College has records of 100 jiroved bulls in 
which it finds that those proved to be jireirotent in one herd were prepotent 
in other herds and vice versa. These conflicting opinions raise the ques¬ 
tion: “Will a bull proved to transmit liigh producing capacity in one herd 
be equally successful in another herd where a different family blood line 
exists ?’’ 

SOURCE OF DATA AND TREATMENT 

In an attempt to throw more light on this problem a study was made 
in cooperation with the American Jersey Cattle Club. Register of Merit 

Received for publication December .‘10, 1939. 
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records were studied to see if there might be a difference in the production- 
capacity of various matings. Jersey bulls having the largest number of 
tested progeny out of tested dams were selected for analysis. It was 
preferable that each bull have two or more groups of daughters, each 
group being out of dams by one sire. It was necessary for the bull to 
have at least six tested daughters out of dams by one sire for each group. 
These requirements greatly reduced the number of bulls available for study. 

Two types of comparative study were made. In the first, the groupings 
consisted of tested daughters out of tested dams. In the second, the group¬ 
ings consisted of tested daughters only because there were not enough 
tested dams available. As previously stated, in grouping the animals the 
data include not less than six daughter-dam pairs, or six daughters in a 
group. 

This was the smallest number that it was felt advisable to use. Davidson 

(4) has concluded that the average production and variability of the first 
fifteen daughters of a sire is representative of any larger number of tested 
daughters and furthermore, that on the average, six is the smallest number 
of first tested daughters whose average production closely approximates 
that of the first fifteen. His correlation of .91 between the first six and 
the first fifteen must be discounted somewhat however, siuen’ the first 
fifteen also include the first six, w’'hich would make a partial correlating 
of a thing with itself. 

Any number of less than six daughters by this method of grouping 
was placed in the miscellaneous classification. If a cow had more than 
one daughter in a group her records were repeated as many times as she 
had daughters in that group. 

All records were converted to a three time a day, 365 day, mature basis. 
Conversion factors were those used by the American Jersey Cattle Club 

(5) . All records of less than 270 days were discarded as being abnormal. 
Butterfat alone was used in making these comparisons. Graves (6). 
Koberts (7), and Wilson (8), have concluded that milk and butterfat 
percentage are inherited separately wdth total butterfat the result of the 
product of these two. Thus, total butterfat would be the best single 
criterion to use in making these comparisons. 

RESULTS 

In tables 1, 2, and 4, the mean or average production of each of the 
groups is listed together with its probable error (P.E.) and is followed by 
the mean or average deviation. 

Table 1 presents a summary of seventeen sires where daughter-dam 
comparisons were available. In examining this table it will be noticed that 
in most of the cases there are no apparent significant differences. 

Sophie 19th’s Victor seemed constant for a certain level of production 
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TABLE 1 


Daughter-dam comparisons Vy sire groups 




Mean and probable error 

Mean deviation 



Dams 

Daughters 

Dams 

I Daughters 

A 

L. Sophie 19tli’s Victor 171801 



All Hires . 

52 

725 ±10 

700-4- 8 

103 

86 

Po^yis 99tli of Hood FarriJ 

15 

746 ± 15 

092 + 12 

88 

67 

Sophie lOth’s Tormeiitor .. 

10 

687 + 13 

708 + 22 

63 

101 

Miscellaneous . . . 

27 

728 + 10 

702 ± 12 

122 

90 

B. 

li’olunteer’M Dreaming Bam 201043 



All sires . 

27 

576+ 8 

584+ 9 

61 

71 

Bowlina’s Sultan. 

7 

.594 + 10 

596 + 22 

40 

88 

Miscellaneous. 

20 

569 +10 

580 + 10 

65 

65 

( 

\ Thistle’ 

s Fairy B 03 ’t 

’68501 



All sin'S . 

40 

515+ 8 

465+ 5 

72 

48 

Sallv’s Fairy Boy 

21 

550 + 11 

474+ 7 

76 

48 

Roberta’s Golden Tycoon 

11 

459 ± 6 

448+ 8 

29 

39 

Miscellaneous . . 

8 

498 + 16 

466 +14 

67 

58 

D. 

Fauvie Maid’s A’ou ’ll Do 225601 



All sires . 

36 

632+ 8 

656+ 7 

72 

60 

Lotus Gold Medal 

n 

623 + 10 

659 + 12 

48 

59 

Sprite’s Baron 

10 

674 + 17 

693 ± 13 

SO 

63 

Miscellaneous . 

15 

610 + 12 

630 + 8 

69 

44 


E. Sybil’ 

^ Successor 27 

>8883 



All sires. I 

37 

507 +10 

600 + 13 

89 

114 

Sybil’s Gamboge. 

10 

558 +16 

624 ± 25 

77 

117 

Miscellaneous 

27 

609 + 12 

591 ± 15 

91. 1 

1 ly:_ 


F. Benedictine Ruler 21 

1,5113 



All sires .' 

37 

625 + 10 

585 + 9 

94 

84 

.lolly!« Cowslip of P. H. 

O'J 

4-0 

656 + 15 

600+ 13 

108 

91 

Miscellaneous 

14 

575 ± 11 

.561 + 12 

01 

67 

G. 5 

Spermfield Owl’s Progress 163331 



All sires . 

77 

709+ 5 

686 ± 5 

68 

63 

Sibley’s Choice. 

14 

700 + 1 1 

(589 + 10 

61 

57 

Sibley’s Interested Prince , 

9 

711+ 4 

679+ 8 

18 

34 

Sibley’s Interested Owl 

d 

721 + 22 

704 + 19 

81 

68 

Sue B ’s Omega Choice . 


598+ 0 

715 + 21 


78 

Miscellaneous . 

42 

725+ 7 

679 ± 7 

70 

68 

H. 

Cedarinc Golden Sultai 

1253221 



All sires . 

24 

529+ 9 

541+ 6 

66 

49 

You’ll Bo’s Volunteer. 

12 

501 +16 

570+ 8 

83 

42 

Imp, Nobly Born. 

6 

526 +12 

545 ± 9 

44 

32 

Miscellaneous .‘. 

6 

587 ±11 

477 + 18 

40 

65 

I. Combination’s Pretty Lad 205788 

All sires . 

66 

536+ 7 

506 ± 6 

87 

74 

Fairy Glen’s Raleigh of S. V. 

20 

537±10 

470 ± 8 

66 

55 

Topsy’s Sensational Lad. 

10 

601 ± 21 

551 ± 13 

107 

59 

Miscellaneous . 

36 

528 ± 9 

514+ 9 

79 

80 
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TABLE 1.— (Continued) 


Sire of diiius 

Pairs 

Mean and probable error 

^ Mean deviation 

Dams 

Daughters 

Dams 

Daughters 

J. Design Mighty Sovereign 336549 

All sires . 

18 

664+ 8 

640 ± 9 

47 

.54 

Fauvic Maid’s You’D Do . 

10 

636 ± 8 

639 ± 13 

39 

62 

Miscellaneous . 

8 

698 ± 8 

641 + 11 

33 

45 


K. OwMnterost Mercury 217413 


All sires . 

24 

583 ± 10 

577 ±12 

72 

88 

Raleigh’s LaRilla Lad. 

6 

604 ± 29 

668 +19 

107 

68 

Sultana’s Virginia Lad. 

6 

671 ± 14 

554 ± 20 

52 

71 

Miscellaneous . 

12 

578 ± 12 

542 ± 26 

64 

91 


L. St. Mawes Lad 3 30501 


All sires . 

22 

756 +14 

813±19 

98 

129 

Rinda Lad of S. B.. 

7 

754 ± 21 

887 ±30 

82 

116 

Miscellaneous . 

15 

757 ± 18 

779 ±21 

105 

119 


M. Bosaire *s Olga Lad 87498 


All sires . 

46 

691 ± 8 

682 ± 10 

84 1 

101 

St. Mawes . 

31 

689±31 

692 ± 12 

90 

io:{ 

Miscellaneous . 

15 

693 ±12 { 

661 ±17 

70 

100 


N. Silver Cliimos of S. B. 96021 


All sires . 

37 

642 ± 8 

664 ±11 

72 

92 

Rosaire’s Olga Lad . 

14 

678 ± 7 

719 + 19 

40 

103 

Sampson Exile. 

15 

624 ± 13 

620 ±13 

73 

7;i 

Miscellaneous . 

8 

615 ± 18 

652 ± 21 

77 

90 


0. Rinda Lad of S. B. 89518 


All sires . 

Golden Fern’s Noble Jr.. 

Mistletoe Pogis 

35 

7 

11 

37 

614 ± 6 
641 + 23 
596 ± 9 
614 + 6 

722 +12 1 
744 ±27 1 

684 + 23 ; 

738 + 11 j 

49 

90 

44 
! 37 

102 

106 

113 

68 

Miscellaneous . 

1 

Poppy’s St. Maw'es 115434 



All sires . 

25 1 

1 728 ±10 1 

652 ± 12 

73 

92 

Rosaire’s Olga Lad . 

16 

745± 9 1 

620 + 16 

56 

96 

Miscellaneous . 

9 ' 

1 699 + 21 1 

708 + 17 

94 

76 

Q- 

You ’ll Do Raleigh Oxford 109586 



All sires . 

36 

675+ 9 1 

704 ±11 

81 

97 

LeCros . 

23 ! 

657 ±10 i 

705 ±14 ! 

71 

98 

Golden Fern’s Pathfinder .... 

7 

772 + 2 

732 ± 36 

9 

143 

Miscellaneous . 

6 

631 ±20 

665+ 8 

73 

28 


regardless of the production of the dams to which he was mated. Sophie 
19th’s Victor, Sophie 19th’s Tormentor, and Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 
are all maternal brothers, being sons of Sophie 19th of Hood Farm. The 
daughters of SybiPs Successor appeared to average higher when he was 
mated to paternal sisters of his sire, SybiPs Gamboge 3d. However, in 
the miscellaneous group six of his daughters out of his own paternal sisters 
(by SybiPs Gamboge 3d) and out of dams by Imp. SybiPs Gamboge 4th 
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(a full brother to Sybil’s Gambofre 3d) averaged only 474 pounds. This 
indicated that close inbreeding did not seem desirable. 

Where Spermfield Owl’s Progress was mated to dams by Sue B’s Omega 
Choice all six daughters were out of one dam who had one lower than 
average record. This probably accounts for the wide difference in this 
group. Cedarine Golden Sultan showed a large decrease in the miscel¬ 
laneous group. On closer examination of this groui) it was found that one 
daugliter out of a half sister to Sultan produced only 382 pounds of. 
butterfat in one lactation while her dam averaged 695 iiounds for five 
lactations. Another daughter had a short time record of 378 pounds in 
283 days. The remaining four daughters produced about the same as those 
in the other groups. 

The matings of Owl-Interest Mercury and St. Mawes Lad indicate that 
a nicking factor might be present as do those of Rosaire’s Olga Lad. In 
the miscellaneous group, of the matings of Rosaire’s Olga Lad, three inbred 
daughters averaged only 513 pounds while the remaining twelve averaged 
608 i)Oiinds indicating that inbreeding was not favorable. Silver Chimes 
of S. B. showed a decided difference in the matings to dams by Rosaire’s 
Olga Lad and Sampson Exile. The daughters of Poppy’s St. Mawes out 
of his paternal sisters showed a decrease as (compared to matings to 
daughttu’s of non-related sires. 

Four of the bulls presented in table 1 indicate that the differences of 
the production of their daughter.s by various matings may be accounted 
for by a nicking factor. A more detailed analysis of these bulls, nainel.y, 
Owl-Iiiterest Mercury, St. Mawes Lad, Silver Chimes of S. B., and Pojipy’s 
St. Mawes, is presented in table 2. Further grouping is made by listing 
the maternal grandsire of the dams of the daughters in each sire grouj) 
and also the immediate sire in the mi.scellane()iis group. 

The sub-grouping of the daughters of Owl-Interest Mercury shows that 
in the miseellaneous group those out of dams by Manora’s Fairy Lad 
increased in production slightly over their dams. Manora’s P’'airy Lad is 
of similar breeding to Raleigh’s LaRilla Lad. 

Where St. Mawes Lad was mated to granddaughters of Rinda Lad his 
daughters averaged nearly as high as where he was mated to daughters 
of Rinda Lad, although there was a slight decrease from the production of 
their dams. Further analysis of the data shows that these four dams are 
out of cows that averaged only 688 pounds of fat. This increase of 190 
pounds (878 minus 688) is even greater than the 133 pound increase where 
St. Mawes Lad Avas mated to dams by Rinda Lad. These figures indicate 
that instead of a nicking factor being present it might be that the daughters 
of Rinda Lad were transmitting higher production to their daughters than 
can be justified by their own records and regardless of the sires to which 
they were mated. 
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TABLE 2 


Detailed study of matings of four hulls with indications of nicking 



' Dams 

Daughters 

Mean deviation 

1 No. 

i 

Mean and 
probable 
error 

No. 

Mean and 
probable 
error 

Dams 

Daugh¬ 

ters 

Owl-Interest Mercury 

Raleigh ^8 LaRilla Lad . 

4 

604 20 i 

6 

668 ± 19 

107 

68 

SultanaVirginia Lad... 

3 

557 ± 30 j 

4 

671 ± 20 

89 

‘ 58 

Daisy ^8 Prince of St. L.... 

1 

699 .... 1 

2 

662 ± 18 


37 

Sultana's Virginia Lad. 

3 

571±14 1 

6 

554 ± 20 

53 

71 

Bessie Bates Lad. 

2 

519-»- 6 j 

3 

613 ± 25 

15 

63 

Daisy's Prince of St. L. ... 

1 

i 623 . ! 

3 

494 ± 8 

i • • 

21 

Miscellaneous . 

10 

578 +12 1 

12 

542 ± 26 

64 

91 

Manora's Fairy Lad. 

3 

1 558± 1 

5 

573 ± 21 

4 

! 70 

Remainder. 

7 

1 593 23 

7 

520 -f 27 

89 

106 


St. Mawes I^ad 


Rinda Lad of S. B. 

6 

754 4- 21 

7 

887 + 30 

82 j 

116 

Miscellaneous . 

12 

757 + 18 

15 

779 + 21 

105 

119 

Golden Pern's Noble Jr.... 

2 

854 .+ 17 

4 

907 + 28 

50 1 

83 

George St. Mawes. 

1 

862 . 

1 1 

f 608 . 



St. Mawes Lad. 

1 

990 

1 1 

' 960 



Rinda Lad of S. B. 

4 

878 + 15 ; 

6 j 

1 866 + 31 

5~> j 

111 

Remainder. 

8 

677 +15 

9 ' 

720 ± 18 

1 i 

78 


Silver Cliimca of S. B. 


Rosaire's Olga Lad. 

6 

678+ 7 

34 

719 + 19 

40 

.103 

Sampson Exile . 

3 

694+ 3 

10 

719 ±22 

14 

102 

Alphena's Chief. 

2 

583 + 12 

3 

767 + 37 

30 

9.J 

King Koffee's Count .. 

1 

581 . ... 

1 

798 .. 



Sampson Exile . 

7 

624 + 13 

15 

620 ± 13 

To 

73 

King Koffee's Count. 

5 

648 + 33 

.12 

625 ± 15 

69 

(t 

Sampson Exile . 

1 

476 

2 

597 


92 

Alphena's Chief. 1 

1 

636 . ! 

1 

607 . i 



Miscellaneous . 

5 

615 + 18 

8 i 

652 + 21 

77 i 

90 

King Koffee 'e Count. 

2 

547 + 9 

4 

582 + 22 

28 1 

64 

Alphena's Chief. 

1 

668 . 

o 

803 “. 


70 

Silver Chimes of S. B. 






1 

t 

Rosaire's Olga Lad. 

1 

819 . 

1 

630 ... 



Sampson Exile . 

1 

579 .... 

1 

652 




Poppy ^8 St. Mawes 


Rosaire's Olga Lad . 

10 

745 + 9 

16 

620 ± 16 

1 56 

96 

St. Mawes .. 

10 

745+ 9 

16 

^ 620 ±16 

56 

96 

Miscellaneous .. 

9 

699 + 21 

9 

708 ±17 ' 

94 

76 

St. Mawes . 

4 1 

693 ±37 

4 

658 ± 12 

111 

37 

Remainder. 

5 

704 ±24 

5 

748 + 27 

79 

89 


The data in table 2 did not make any appreciable change from that 
found in table 1 on the daughters of Silver Chimes of S. B. out of dams 
by Rosaire’s Olga Lad and Sampson Exile. The 99 ±: 23 pound difference 
between these two daughter groups is the most extreme of any of the cases 
presented. It is the only one greater than four times its probable error 
which would make it have statistical significance according to Holzinger 
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(9). This is the best example of nickinj? that this study was able to sIjow. 

Inbreeding did not seem favorable for Poppy ’s St. Mawes. In the mis- 
eelhiueous group his maternally inbred daughters (St. Mawes is Jus ma¬ 
ternal grandsire) showed a decrease when compared to the daughters out 
of dams by non-related sires. 

The possible influence of relationship matings is presented in table 3. 


TABLE a 

T>atipht('r-(iam comparison of type of mating for Poppy*s St. Mawes llo4S4 



JLinge of 
inbreeding 

(F.) 

No. of 
pairs 

Ave. 
prod, of 
dams 

A ve. 
prod, of 
(laughters 

Tm-rease or 
decrease 

Own J.jiii . 

.iioOO 

1 

9.10 

079 

- 231 

PoU'niiil .sisters | 

.lard) 

to 

.187.*) 

10 

745 

0*20 

- 125 

Matcnml sisters 

to 

.1250 

i ^ 

1 

1 021 

051 

i 4 :u» 

Out.er<.>ss 

j .0000 

5 

1 704 

748 j 

-t. 44 


Wright's eoeflici<‘nt of iiibn^eding (10) was used to show the range of 
inbreeding. 

In addition to tlie sires already jiresented several were studied where 
only daughter avei*ages (*ould be compared. Six of the more typi(*al (‘ases 
are presented in table 4. This ]>hase may be of imjiortanee in a nicking 
study because all of the tested daughters of tlie sire are included. The 
])rodiu'tion of the daughters of a bull are often used as a comparison when 
nicking is dis<*ussed and one might be justified in calling matings resulting 
in a higher averaging group, a case of nicking, since the pi^oduction of the 
dams are unknown. However, the influence of the dams may be an im¬ 
portant factor as already lias been shown and for this reason too mucli 
significance should not be attached to the data in table 4. 

Pogis 99t)i of Hood Farm seemed to mate more favorably witli dams by 
Hood Farm Torono than he did with own paternal half sisters. Sojihie 
19th Tormentor, a maternal half brother to Pogis 99th of Hood Farm 
appeared to mate most favorably with dams by Pogis 99th and Ids sire. 
Hood Farm Pogis 9th. The data on SybiPs Successor show that matings 
to dams by his sire SybiPs Gamboge 3d and to those by the full brother 
to Gamboge 3d, Imp. SybiPs Gamboge 4th, were not favorable but that 
matings to dams by his paternal grandsire, SybiPs Gamboge did seem 
favorable. 

YoiPll Do\s Volunteer and Masterman of Oaklands are both grandsons 
of Imp. Golden Fern's Noble. The linebred matings in this case appear 
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TABLE 4 


Sires with daughter average comparisons 




Daughters 

Sire of dams 

Number 

Mean and 
probable 
error 

Mean 

deviation 


Pogia 99tli of Hood Farm 94502 


All sires. 

119 

684 ± 5 

87 

Hood Farm Torono . 

48 

703 ± 9 

90 

Hood Farm Pogis 9th . 

17 

672 ±14 

86 

Hood Farm Torono 20th. 

14 

669 ± 10 

54 

Miscellaneous . 

40 

672 ± 10 

89 

Sophie 19th’s 

Tormentor 113302 


All sires . 

101 

6321 6 

83 

Pogis 99th of Hood Farm. 

24 

673 +10 

71 

Hood Farm Torono . 

10 

624 + 20 

93 

Hood Farm Pogis 9th. 

6 

690+ 9 

32 

Miscellaneous . 1 

61 

612 ± 7 

79 

Combination’s 

Pretty Lad 205788 


All sires. 

86 

505+ 5 

67 

Fairy Glen’s Raleigh of S. V. . 

23 

469 ± 7 

53 

Topsy’s Sensational Lad. 

12 

547 ±10 

53 

Westgatc’s Royal Majesty . 

Brenda’s Noble Prince . 

7 

548 + 17 

67 

. 6 

488 ±11 

41 

Miscellaneous . 

38 

509+ 8 

76 


Sybil's Suecesaor 258883 


All sires . 

87 

600+ 7 

95 

Sybil’s Gamboge . 

11 

614 ±24 

117 

Sybil ’e Gamboge 3d. 

8 

550 + 27 

113 

Sybil’s Gamboge 4th.* 

7 

553 + 20 

78 

Miscellaneous . 

61 

C10± 8 

87 * 


You ’ll Do’s Volunteer 238112 


All sires. 

77 

547 + 5 

70 

Xenia’s Sultan . 

20 

545 + 11 

73 

Masterman of Oaklands . 

8 

599 +14 

58 

Miscellaneous . 

49 

539+ 6 

66 


Sophie’s Agnes’ Laddie 179327 


All sires. 

62 

640 ± 9 

107 

Sophie 19th’s Tormentor . 

11 

661 ± 19 

94 

Royal Majesty of St. Cloud. 

9 

666 + 19 

85 

Sophie 19th’s Victor. 

6 

720 ± 32 

117 

Miscellaneous .. 

36 

616 ±12 

108 


more favorable than the matings to daughters of Xenia’s Sultan, a non- 
related bull. Inbreeding also seemed more favorable in the case of Sophie’s 
Agnes’ Laddie. Sophie 19th’s Victor is both a maternal brother to the 
sire of Sophie’s Agnes’ Laddie and a grandson of this same bull, namely, 
Sophie 19th’s Tormentor. ,t 
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SUMMARY AND CONCTJTSIONS 

In siiiiniiarizing the results of this study of nicking it seems logical that 
tliere are several points to consider before one can make definite conclu¬ 
sions whether nicking does or does not exist among Jersey cattle. In the 
first place the fact that a bull has been bred to the daughters of two or 
three different bulls with no evidence of nicking does not necessarily mean 
that if this same bull is bred to the daughters of still another bull, nicking 
would not appear. In the second place, an apparent case of nicking may 
be caused by a group of dams that are transmitting higher production to 
their daughters than their own records would show. The matings of St. 
Mawes Lad indicated that the transmitting ability of the dam may be an 
important factor that could be overlooked in a study of this nature. 

The fact that a bull may not nick as well Avith the daughters of one 
bull as he will with the daughters of another bull does not mean that this 
hull is a failure in the less favorable mating. This can be pointed out in 
the matings of liinda Lad of S. B. When liinda Lad was mated to dams 
by Golden Fern^s Noble Jr. the dams averaged 641 pounds'of butterfat 
and their daughters averaged 744 pounds. The dams by Mistletoe Pogis 
averaged 596 j)ounds and their daughters averaged 684 pounds. The 
mating to dams by Mistletoe Pogis did not nick as well as the mating to 
(lams by Golden Fern’s Noble Jr., but the mating to dams by Mistletoe 
Pogis would certainly not be called a failure. 

Since close inbrecnling is not a recommended ])ractice a comparison of 
inbred matings to that of outcro.ss matings is qut^stionable for use in a study 
of nicking. This study has shown that inbreeding may n^sult in increased 
production or it may result in a decrease wdien compared to other matings. 

Environment is a faidor of great importance that could not be consid¬ 
ered. It could easily ac<‘ount for the difference in production in many of 
the cases. Then, too, w hen comparing six daughter-dam jiairs to a much 
larger number in another group the difference may be due to a lack of 
sufBeient data. In most cases the smaller number might be representative 
for the group but it would not necessarily be true in all cases. 

While this study has not showm nicking to be a prevailing factor among 
Jersey cattle it does not justify the conclusion that nicking does not exist 
among Jerseys. The matings of one bull did shoAV a pronounced difference 
that w^ould be called nicking. While nicking may exist it seems quite 
logical that it has been used far too much as a convenient term to explain 
differences in production of the daughters of a bull that may be due to 
other causes. More daughter-dam production comparisons under similar 
environment are necessary to make possible a more thorough study of this 
subject. 
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THE ADSORPTION OP THE VITAMIN A SUPPRESSING FACTOR 
FROM SOYBEAN Oil/ 

8. M. HAUGE, J. H. HILTON aot .1. W. WILBUR 

Departments of JpricuUural Chemistry and Dairy Hushmidrif, Purdue XJniversily 
AfjrieuUural ICa-periment Hlatiov, Lafayette, Indiana 

In previous ]>ub]ic*ations (1,2, 3, 4) it has been shown that soybeans, when 
fed to dairy eows, interfere with the transference of tlie vitamin A potency 
of the ration to the milk fat secreted by the (iows. It has been found that 
the faidor resi)onsible for this action is therrno-stable; that it is distributed 
in both the soybean oil and the soybean oil meal X)roduced by either the 
expeller or solvent processes; that prolon|?ed extraction of the soybeans first 
with ethyl ether and then with ethanol failed to completely remove this 
factor; and, that this suppressing? action is not due to the oil itself but rather 
to some other factor in the beans or the soybean oil. 

AJtliough much of the vitamin A suppressing: factor is held by the soy¬ 
bean oil meal with such tenacity as to withstand prolonjred extraction with 
fat solvents, a considerable ])ortion is found in soybean oil. Since the oil-free 
meal still possess<*s a suppressinp: action, it became apparent that this elfeet 
is not due to the oil but to some substance wliich is partially retained by the 
oil meal and jiartially dispersed in the oil. Therefore, it seemed logical to 
as.sume that tliis substance which is dispers(*d in the oil might be removed 
from the oil by suitable absorbents. 

EX PERI .MENTAL 

The crude soybean oil used in those experiments was i)roduced in a com¬ 
mercial soybean ]dant by the expelh'r process. In attempting to remove the 
vitamin A suppres.sing factor, two portions of this oil were treated with two 
different tyj:)es of adsorbents. 

As the first type of adsorbent, an activated carbon (“Nuchar’^) was 
selected. The crude soybean oil was lieated to 140° C., treated with 60 grams 
of Nuchar per liter of oil, stirred and filtered. 

For the second type of adsorbent, a synthetic sodium aluminum silicate, 
which has been developed by Kray bill, Brewer and Thornton, was used (5). 
They had found that this adsorbent pos.sessed unusual properties for adsorb¬ 
ing phosphatides and associated compounds. Since the treatment of soy¬ 
bean oil with this adsorbent produces a clear and highly refined oil, the pos¬ 
sibility existed that this refining process might also remove the vitamin A 
suppressing factor. A quantity of treated oil, which had been x:)repared by 

Ucceivud for publication ♦Innuary 4, 1940. 

1 Pulilished wilb the approval of the Director of the Purdue rniversity Agricultural 
. Experhaent Station. 
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passing the crude soybean oil through a column of this adsorbent, was 
secured from Dr. Thornton. 

In order to test the vitamin A suppressing effect of these oils, they were 
incorporated in the rations of a dairy cow and the effect upon the vitamin A 
potency of the butterfat secreted was determined. The cow received arti¬ 
ficially dried alfalfa hay, corn silage and a grain mixture of the following 
composition: 4 parts, ground w’hite corn, 2 parts ground oats, and 1 part lin¬ 
seed oil meal. The alfalfa hay, which was the principle source of the vitamin 
A (carotene) in the ration, was of excellent quality and was fed at uniform 
levels throughout the feeding trials. During the successive feeding periods, 
the grain mixture was modified by the addition of 10 per cent of the various 
oils to be tested. In addition to the three samples of soybean oil, cottonseed 
oil was used in the last feeding period to determine whether or not the vita¬ 
min A suppressing factor might also be present in this oil. The composition 
of the rations and the feeding schedule is given in table 1. 


TABLE 1 

Showing the vitamin activity and carotene content of the butters produced by the cow 
on rations containing the different oils 


Test period 

Materials tested* 

Butter 

Vitamin A 

Carotene 

No. 

Days 

! Tiiiits 

p(M* gram 

Micrograma 
]>er gram 

1 

11 

(Check) 

H3 

7.3 

2 

11 

Crude soybean oil 

10 

7.0 

8 

11 

Soybean oil treated with special 





synthetic adsorbent 

19 

7.0 

4 

11 

Soybean oil tr<?ated with Nuchar 

31 

7.7 

5 

11 

Cottonseed oil 

30 

! 7.0 


* The basal ration consisted of artificially dried alfalfa hay as a source of vitanjin A 
and a grain mixture consisting of 4 parts white corn, 2 parts oats and 1 part linseed oil 
meal. 


Since earlier experiments (6) had demonstrated that the major effect of 
a ration upon the vitamin A content of milk takes place in the first ten or 
eleven days, eleven-day feeding periods were used in these tests. The milk 
during the last three milkings of each feeding period was collected, the 
cream separated, and churned into butter. The vitamin A potencies of these 
butters were determined by biological assay, using the technique previously 
described (1). Carotene determinations were also made upon these samples. 
Using the method of Schertz (7), with certain modifications (6), the samples 
were analyzed in a Bausch and Lomb spectrophotometer. The results of 
these experiments are given in table 1. 

From the results of these experiments it can be seen that the butter made 
from the milk secreted by the cow fed the check ration (Period 1) possessed 
a high vitamin A value. This indicated that the potential vitamin A (earo- 
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tene) values of these rations were sufficiently hijrh to insure the production 
of very potent butter. The lower vitamin A of the butter secured when 
crude soybean oil was added to the grain ration (Period 2), demonstrated 
the presence of the vitamin A suppressing factor in the crude soybean oil 
used in these experiments. 

The low vitamin A j)otency of the butter secured in Period 3 indicates 
that the synthetic adsorbent did not adsorb this factor to any appreciable 
extent. When the cow was fed the oil treated with Nuchar (Period 4), the 
vitamin A poten(*y of the milk returned to approximately the same value as 
that of the check ration, indicating tliat this adsorbent was effective in re¬ 
moving this factor. The comparative test with cottonseed oil indicates that 
this suppressing factor is not present in this oil in significant amounts. 

Since a specially treated soj^bean oil did not suppress the vitamin A 
value of the butter when fed to the cow, this substantiates our earlier state¬ 
ment that the vitamin A suppressing action of soybean oil is not due to the 
oil itself but to some substance dispersed in it. 

It is to be noted from the data given in table 1 that the carotene values 
for the different butter samples are rather uniform regardless of the vitamin 
A jiotencies of the butters. This secmis to indicate that the suppressing 
factor interferes with the secretion of vitamin A per so in milk rather than 
the carotene. This peculiar effect lias been observed repeatedly in earlier 
experiments. Furthermore, it has been observed that the carotene values as 
'well as the vitamin A values may be lowered by additions of large amounts 
of either soybean oil or soybeans to the ration. 

Although the Nncliar appeared to adsorb the active principle from the 
soybean oil, these experiments did not preclude the possibility that the 
factor might have been inactivated by the carbon rather than adsorbed. To 
test this possibility further tests were made u])on the carbon. If the factor 
was adsorbed on the carbon, it should be highly concentrated upon the car¬ 
bon and possibly might be removed by proper solvents. The removal of the 
active principle was attempted by extraction with acetone. The extract, 
after the removal of the acetone, contained much of the adsorbed oil, some 
sterol glucosides, coloring matter and other substances. The extracted car¬ 
bon was dried and feeding tests made with both the extracted carbon and 
the extract as outlined in table 2. 

Two Guernsey cows were given the check ration during the first period. 
In the second period, one cow received the extracted adsorbent and the other 
the extract in daily amounts ecjuivalent to that used in the treatment of 0.8 
lb. of oil. Prom the assays of the butter produced at the end of each feeding 
period, it is evident that the vitamin A suppressing factor was associated 
with the extracted carbon and that the extraction with acetone failed to 
remove any appreciable amount of this factor. 

In order to eliminate the possibility of this suppressing effect being due 
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TABLE 2 


Giving the vitamin A activity and carotene content of butters produced by the cows on 
rations containing the adsorbent residue and extract from the residue 


Teat period 

Cow 

No. 

Materials tested* 

Butter 

Vitamin A 

Carotene 

No. 

Days 

Units 
per gram 

Micrograms 
per gram 

1 

i 

535 

1 (Check) 

32 i 

1 5.8 

1 

' 21 

521 

! (Check) 

33 1 

1 5.7 

2 

21 

535 

Adsorbent residue 

K) 1 

5.8 

2 

21 j 

521 

Extract from adsorbent 

34 1 

5.8 


* Tho basal ration consisted of artificially dried alfalfa hay as a source of vitamin A 
and a grain mixture consisting of 4 parts white corn, 2 parts oats and 1 part linseed oil 
meal. 


to the carbon itself and not to an active principle adsorbed n pon it, feeding 
tests were made with the addition of the original Nuchar to the ration of 
two Ayrshire cows. The results of this experiment are given in table 3. 
Since it was found that the addition of Nuchar to the ration of the cows was 
without effect upon the vitamin A value of the butter proiluced, it must he 
concluded that the treated carbon in the previous experiment held the active 
principle. Furthermore, it must be concluded that in the treatment of soy¬ 
bean oil with Nuchar the action of carbon is due to adsorption rather than 
to inactivation of the vitamin A suppressing factor. 

TABLE 3 


Showing the vitamin A activity and carotene content of the butters produced by the caws 
on check rations and on a ration containing Nuchar 


Test period 



Butter 

Cow 

No, 

Materials tested* 

Vitamin A 

C'aroteno 

No. 

Days 


Units 
per gram 

Micrograins 
per gram 

1 

21 

159 

166 

(Check) 

32 

4.3 

2 

21 

159 

166 

Nuchar 

33 

1 4.3 

t 

3 

21 

159 

166 

(Check) 

33 

1 4,2 


* The basal ration consisted of artificially dried alfalfa hay as a source of vitamin A 
and a grain mixture consisting of 4 parts white corn, 2 parts oats and 1 part linseed oil 
meal. 


SUMMARY 

1. Crude soybean oil was treated with two different adsorbents in an 
attempt to remove the vitamin A suppressing factor which interferes with 
the transference of the vitamin A activity of feed to the butterfat secreted 
by dairy cows. 
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2. It was found that Nuchar removed the factor from the oil while the 
special sodium aluminum silicate adsorbent was without effect. 

3. The action of the Nuchar was proven to be that of adsorption rather 
than inactivation. 

4. Acetone did not elute the active principle adsorbed on Nuchar al¬ 
though acetone did extract oil, sterol gliieosides, coloring matter and other 
substances. 
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VARIATION IN THE OXIDATION-REDUCTION POTENTIAL AS A 
CAUSE FOR THE OXIDIZED FLAVOR IN MILK 

OEOKGK It. GREENBANK 

Division of Dairy IDsfarch Laboratories, linrcau of Dairy Industry, 

S. D. A., Washington, D. C. 

INTRODUCTION 

Milk is consumed because of its nutritive value and its sweet and whole¬ 
some flavor. Any abnormal flavor affiMds its consumption and hence is an 
important economic problem. 

The “oxidized’’ flavor which will be considered in this paper has been 
known by a number of terms. Those most commonly used have been “oxi¬ 
dized,” “cappy,” “cardboard,” and “oily.” The terms “cardboard” and 
”cai)i)y” were used because early workers thoujrht that the milk bottle cap 
was the source of the flavor, while tlie other terms were used to characterize 
a result which workers associated with the oxidation of fats. 

The orijiiu of the flavor concerned is Jiot known, but its development 
seems to be associated with an oxidation phenormmon. Though the term 
“oxidized” has been used it has no definite meaning, but will be used here 
to denote the off flavor which develops in some milks, with or without metal¬ 
lic contamination, when they are lieJd at K)'^ C., or below, in an atmosphere 
containing approximately 2| per cent of oxygen. 

The presence of this flavor has caused conc(‘rn in Central Europe for a 
number oi' years. Recently it has become of increasing importance in the 
United States. Some authorities are of the opinion that the flavor has 
always been present, but that it has b(»en masked by more pronounced 
fla\'or.s; others think that the advances in refrigeration and methods of 
handling milk are indirectly responsible for tlie increased })revalence of the 
flavor. 

Hammt'r and Cordes (1) fii-st discussed the development of a “tallowy” 
flavor in milk. They found that the flavor was caused by the action of light. 
In a later publication Frazier (2) came to the same conclusion. These 
re^sults have been confirmed by Tracey ct al. (3) and Doan and Myers (4). 

Metals, especially copper, were considered to be important factors. Their 
effect has been stinlied by Guthrie and Roadhouse (5), Golding and Feilman 
(6), Hunziker and Hosman (7). 

Kende (8) concluded that tlie flavor was caused by the oxidizing action 
of an enzyme which he called oleinase. The enzyme was so named because 
he thought the enzyme oxidized the oleic acid radical of the butterfat. 

Rocoivod for publication January 8, 1940. 

Presented before the 33rd Annual Meeting of the American Dairy Science Assn., 
OolunibuK, Ohio, June 15,1938. 
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Thurston et al. (9) concluded that the oxidation of lecithin was respon¬ 
sible for the flavor. 

Sharp et al. (10) conclude that the flavor is caused by an enzyme similar 
to the enzyme that destroys ascorbic acid. 

Period of lactation, feed, breed, and variation in ascorbic acid have also 
been given as possible explanations of the development of the flavor. 

Greenbank (11) after study of the oxidation-reduction potential changes 
in milk came to the conclusion that the flavor is caused by a mild normal 
oxidation of a minor constituent, 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Methods and Conditions Employed 

This work includes most of the factors which are known to be concerned 
in flavor formation and is extended to include other factors which might 
affect oxidation, with especial consideration of the oxidation-reduction 
potential of the medium. The results are given herewith. 

(1) The milk used in these experiments came from the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry herd at Beltsville, Maryland. All samj)les were morning’s milk 
delivered to the laboratories in pint bottles. The samj;)les were treated 
within 6 hours after milking. Except for those cases wherein the effect of 
heating was the subject of investigation, the data are for raw milk. 

(2) Pasteurization was by the holding method; 143® P. for 30 tnhiiites in 
glass bottles. 

(3) All samples, unless stated otherwise, were stored at 5® C. for 24 to 
48 hours. 

(4) Where copper w^as employed, the sulfate was used. The concentra¬ 
tion is expressed as milligrams of capper per liter. 

(5) The data presented in this paper are the result of a study of over 
4000 samples from about 300 cows. The data presented are results repre¬ 
sentative of the samples studied. Data on many samples are eliminated for 
brevity and clarity. 

(6) The Eh measurements were made by the potentiometric method. 

(7) A plus (+) sign indicates an oxidized flavor; a plus and minus (zfc) 
sign indicates that the judges could not determine if the flavor was present; a 
minus (~) sign indicates that the flavor was normal. The number of positive 
signs indicates the intensity of the flavor. 

(8) In this work the classification of milk shall be similar to that of 
Thurston (12). That is; ‘^spontaneous” milk, which does not require cop¬ 
per to develop the flavor; susceptible” milk, which requires copper to 
develop the flavor; “non-susceptible” milk, which does not develop the 
flavor after the addition of small amounts of copper. 

(9) An individual sample is milk from only one cow. 

(10) The data on flavor are the results obtained by two judges, neither 
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knowinjx the results of the otlier, and neither having any knowledge of the 
treatment of the milk. 

(11) Ah many data as possible were obtained on individual samples to 
eliminate as many variables as possible. 

(12) Where possible the magnitude of the variables was (dianged 
gradually from zero to tlie maximum permissible. 

(13) Ever}’ effort was made to handle the sarnf)les in the same manner 
each day. This was necessary because it has been shown that agitation and 
shoid periods at room temperature cause appreciable changes. 

The Effect of Metals 

(\nitamination of dairy products by metals is known to produce abnor¬ 
mal flavors. Copper and iron have been found to be the greatest offenders 
in this respect. To determine the relative effect of these metals a series of 
samples of susceiitible milk were contaminated by different concentrations of 
the metals. Iron was added in the form of the ferrous (Pe^^) and ferric 
ion. Copi)er was added as the cupric (Cu^^) ion. After treatment 
the samples were stored at 5^ C. and judgfed at the end of 24 and 48 hours. 
Table 1 shows the effect ol* the metals on the development of the flavor. 


TABLF 1 

The effect of adding copper and iron on the dfvcloprnati of the oxidised flavor in mWe 



1 Mg. per ! 

! Flavor of milk stored 

Mctnl added 



liter 

; 1 

24 hours 

48 hours 


Nemo ..I 

0.00 ' 

_ 

- 

CorpiT .j 

0.0 r 



t’oppor .1 

Copper , .. . 1 

0.].^) i 

i 

•4- 

0.22 ; 

1 + 

-i“t- 

Ferrous (iron) .j 

0.40 

+ 

* 7 ' 

Ferrous (iron) . ! 

0.80 

-H- 

i -H- 

Ferrous (iron;. ■ 

1.20 

; -i-t-f 

! -! H- 

Ferric (iron) . ; 

0.40 

i + 

1 

Ferric (inm) . 

Ferric (iron) . | 

0.80 1 

± 

i 

1.20 

1 

1 


These results indicate that copper is more active as a catalyst than is fer¬ 
rous iron. Ferric iron in the higher concentrations used proved to be an 
inhibitor to flavor formation. Since the mechanism through which the cata¬ 
lyst may be effective is not known, an attempt was made to find if there was 
a congelation between changes in oxidation-reduction potential (Eh), with 
the addition of metallic salts, and the tendency to flavor formation. 

A number of samples of milk were selected among wdiich were both 
susceptible and non-susceptible samples. The Eh of each was then deter¬ 
mined. The same concentration of copper was added to each sample, a 
second Eh determination was made and the samples placed in storage. After 
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48 hours* storage the samples were judged to detect any change in flavor. 
The results are shown graphically in figure 1. 



and their relation to the development of the oxidized flavor. 

The values in figure 1 are in agreement with those of Hileiuaii and Webb 
(13), who also noted a rise in the Eh of susceptible milk following the addi¬ 
tion of copper. They found no correlation, however, between tlie oxidation- 
reduction potentials of milks from individual cow^s and their tendency to 
develop an oxidized flavor. 

Our study of a large number of samples has shown that those exihibiting 
a relatively great increase in Eh after addition of copper are susceptible to 
flavor formation, w’hilc those wdtli slight or no increase in Eh do not develop 
the flavor sufficiently to be detected by the sense of taste. 

Detection of Samples Suseeptihle to Flavor Development 

It would seem from the data ju6t presented that it should be possible to 
detect susceptible samples through their change in Eh after the addition of 
copper. A large number of samples were studied and it was found that 
such a method was practical. 

The test is made in the following manner. Twxmty-five hundredth milli¬ 
gram of copper is added to 500 milliliters of milk. A copper sulfate solu¬ 
tion containing one milligram of copper per milliliter is used. The Eh is 
then determined on the copper free and a copper containing sample. Both 
samples are then placed in storage for 6 hours and the Eh again determined. 
If the increase in Eh of the sample containing copper is 0.01 volt or more, 
the sample probably will become oxidized after 24 to 48 hours* storage at 
5® C. Conversely, those samples which do not show 0.01 volt rise, probably 
will not become oxidized for a similar time of storage at 5® C. The values 
given in table 2 indicate the approximate magnitude of the Eh variation in 
samples susceptible and nonsusceptible to flavor development. 

The test described in the previous paragraph can be used only on samples 
of milk which are relatively freshly drawn. The samples used were treated 
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within 6 hours of milking. Samples wliieh have been shaken, or allowed to 
remain at room temperature for any appreciable time, may give varying 
results. 

If a more severe control is desired, a larger amount of copper may be 
used. At no time should the amount be great enough to be detectable by 
taste or to promote other ‘'oxidized’’ flavors. 

These results seem to indicate that the susceptibility of a milk to flavor 
formation may be correlated with the ease with which its Eh changes in tlnr 

TAin.K 2 

Vctrclhifi suaccptihlr snmplfs of luilk hp mcaufi of ihr hicrrauf in 7ih after ihc addition 
of (i/ual amounts of copper 


i 

Cow No. 1 

! 


Kli iu volts ^ 


Flnvor 


j 

PJnhi 

1 CopjKU’ iiUdod 1 

lucreaso 


S02 

i 

0.290 

; 0.30.1 1 

0.004 


1272 


0.272 

1 0.280 j 

0.017 

• 1 - 

1458 


0.250 

1 0.200 I 

0.010 

+ 

Ja5.5 


0.247 

i 0.25.1 i 

0.00(5 

- 

12()5 


0.252 

1 (K2u 5 j 

0.005 



^ e hours uftor additiou of Cu. 


presence of copi>er salts. The oxidation-reduction potential (Eh) is com¬ 
plicated by the poising action, which is, expressed in simple terms, the re¬ 
sistance of the milk to change in potential. This iioising action corresponds 
to the buffering effect observed in measuring hydrogen ion concentration or 
pH. It wuuld seem, therefore, that sami)les wdiich are well poised show 
little change in Eh and hence do not promote oxidation reactions. Poorly 
poised samples, on the other hand, readily increase in Eh value, thereby pro¬ 
moting oxidation changes. Those samples which do not require copper to 
develop the flavor have much higher Eh values after the addition of copper 
than samples which require copper. 

Many differences caused by variations in electrodes and apparatus may 
be compensated for by correlating tlie development of the flavor with the 
rise in Eh of susceptible samples. 

The Cause of Variations in Stisccpiihility of Individual Milks 

The variation in susceptibility of the milk from different cows has been 
one of the facts difficult to explain. Kende (8) explained it by the absence 
of the enzyme or by variations in the amount of reducing substances. The 
variation would seem to be more difficult to explain if in keeping with this 
theory the substance causing the flavor is always present. The variation 
is explained in this paper by the use of one variant—^the poising action of 
the milk. If a sample is well poised at a low Eh the flavor will not develop. 
If poorly poised, the sample increases in Eli with contamination and the 
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minor constituent oxidizes to give the oxidized flavor. The effect of differ¬ 
ences in handling and insignificant contaminations are reflections of poor 
poising. 

Using poising as a criterion and Thurston’s classification (12), spon¬ 
taneous milk may be very poorly poised, susceptible milk poorly poised, and 
nonsusceptible milk well poised, Tliat is, this classification may be 
expressed in terms of the poising action of the milk. 

The Effect of Different Feeds 

Kende (8) found that feeding of green hay, or adding water extracts of 
green hay to the milk prevented development of the flavor. He assumed 
that the reducing substances in the green feed acted as antioxidants, thus 
preventing flavor formation. 

Data are presented in table 3 on milk from cows that had been on dry 
feed for six months or more and were then put on pasture. Samples of the 
milks had been collected, stored, and scored prior to pasturing of the cows, 
and a similar procedure was followed at intervals during imsturing. 


TABLE 3 

The’iniensity of the oxidized flavor of milk from cows ern pasture for 
varyinff periods of time 


Cow No. 

1 Flavori 

0 wk. on 
pasture 

5 wk. on 
pasture 

10 wk. on 1 

pasture 

16 wk. on 
pasture 

N-429 

4-H- 

^ -H 1 

! -H- i 


N-219 


- 

; - 1 

- 

N-4192 

+-hH- 

-H-f 

i -l-f-f i 

•I-H- 

A-103 

■ffff 

. ~ 

1 ~ 

- 

A-108 




- 


11 mg. of copper per liter. 
2 Recently fresh. 


According to these data the development of the flavor is not always in¬ 
hibited by feeding green feed. However, its beneficial effects are indicated 
by the fact that in every ease there was a decrease in flavor intensity by the 
end of the fifth week. In experiments previously recorded, it has been 
shown that in susceptible milk samples there is an increase in the Eh after 
the addition of copper. Since this does not occur with certain samples of 
milk from cows that have been placed on pasture, a logical deduction would 
be that in those eases the poising action of the milk has increased. A study 
was, therefore, made to determine the variation in poising action when ani¬ 
mals were placed on pasture, and the time that might be necessary to bring 
about the change. The data are given in figure 2. 

Before the pasturing of cows 820, A-103, and A-99, the addition of 1 mg. 
of copper to a liter of their respective milks caused an increase in the Eh 
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values, and an oxidized flavor developed in each sample. After the cows 
had been on pasture for two weeks the addition of a similar amount of cop¬ 
per caused very little change of the Eh, and no flavor developed in the milks. 
The milk from cow A-105 changed little in Eh value after the addition of 
copper, even after the arimal went on pasture. The results obtained seem 
to indicate that milks vary in their poising aedion. On this basis it may be 
said that the milk from (fow A-105 was so well poised that addition of coiiper 
or reducing substances did not affect the Eh value greatly. The milks froih 
cows 820, A-103, and A-99, on the other hand, may be said to have been 
poorly poised before the cows were put on pasture. Should the poising 



Fkj. 2. The Eh of loilk from eows at various .stagos of pasturing, before and after 
the addition of copper, and the effect upon the development of the oxidized flavor. 


action of a milk be strong at a high potential, the flavor will develop while 
the cow producing the j)rodu<'t is on pasture as well as when on dr}^ feed 
except possibly for a slight difference in its intensity. The governing factor 
in the tendency of a milk to flavor development seems, therefore, to be its. 
poising action. 

The Effect of Different Storage Temperainres on the Inie7i$ity of the 
Oxidized Flavor in Milk 

It is a well-known fact that the oxidized flavor developed by milks held 
in storage increases in intensity with decreases in storage temperatures. 
This is also evident from data obtained by Bell (15) upon frozen evaporated 
milks. These data are given in table 4. 

Those samples stored at -17° C. developed an oxidized flavor sooner and 
retained the flavor for a longer period than did those stored at - 7° C. The 
explanation for this fact lies probably in the effect of dissolved oxygen at 
different temperatures upon the relative rates of two or more successive 
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TABLE 4 


The effect of time and temperature of storage on the development of the flavor 


Storage (weeks) 

Flavor 

Storage temperature 


-7'^ C. 

-17^^ 0. 

0 

good 

good 

1 

good 

oxidized 

2 

oxidized 

oxidized 

3 

oxidized 

oxidized 

4 

oxidized 

oxidized 

5 

si. oxidized 

oxidized 


reactions that may be involved in the formation and destruction of the 
flavor. (See discussion.) 


The Effect of Variation in the Time of Adding Metals on the Intensity 

of the Flavor 

It is a well-established fact that metallic contamination before pasteur¬ 
ization does not produce as intense an oxidized flavor as contamination after 
pasteurization. Brown et aL (14) were the first to point out this fact, but 
they gave no explanation for this phenomenon. 

The conclusions of Brown et aL (14) have been confirmed thi'ough a num¬ 
ber of experiments on samples to which copper had been added before and 
after pasteurization treatment. Other experiments were carried o\it to de¬ 
termine the relationship between flavor formation and the changes of i.)oten- 
tial when copper is added before and after pasteurization. The results are 
showui in figure 3. 



TlMt AFTER AOOITtON OF COFFER IN HOURS 


Fig. 3. The effect of the time of addition of copper on the development of the 
oxidized flavor and the Eh. 

The Eh value of the milk sample to which copper was added before pas¬ 
teurization changed but slightly after the sample was placed in storage, 
while that of the sample contaminated after pasteurization rose gradually 
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tliroiifi'liout tbe storage ])erio(l and finally attained a value greater than that 
of the former sample. The fact that tbe sample to which copj>er was added 
before pasteurization does not reach as high an Eh value as the sample 
treated with copper after jiasteurization is probably because of the forma¬ 
tion of cojiper protein salts during heating. 

The Effeci of Heating 

The inliibition of flavor production caused by tbe heating of milk has in 
most cases been ascribed to the destruction of a specific enzyme ^^oleinase/’ 
described b\ Kende (8) and so named by him because he thought it pro¬ 
moted the oxidation of the oleic acid radical of the fat glycerides. Sharp 
(10j holds a similar \iew and concluded further that this enzyme is similar 
to the enzyme that oxidizes ascorbic acid, and that both enzymes are de¬ 
stroyed by heat. The heat treatment of milk necessary to prevent flavor 
development is IHo"" F. (85.0° C.) for 5 minutes, according to Kende (8) ; 
170^ F. (70.6° F.) for 10 minutes, according to Sharj) (10); and heating to 
170° F. I 76.6° (\), according to liable (16)* 

Aside from the isolation liy Kende (17) of an albumin-globulin fraction, 
^\hich he claims contained the enzyme, no work has been done to prove its 
existence* Its ))rcsence has geneially been assumed and the effect of heat has 
been asm’ibed to the inactivation of an enzvme and tiie jirodnction of reduc¬ 
ing substances. 

To determine the eflVet of heating milk upon its tendency to produce 
flavors, the foll(»vving experiments were performed. After determination of 
the Eh of a raw milk, sanijiles of it were heated to different temperatures, 
cooled, ami tlie Eli of each determined. The results are given in table 5. 


TABLE 5 

The (fju't ofh(at(Hff milk at (liffmiit It m^Hrafuns upon tin Kh 


1 

Hooting at 03° 0. 

Heating at 70° C. 

Timo of 1 









heating 1 

(3»onge 

Eh 

Change 

Eh 

1 

in voltH 

_ 

111 ^olts 


m i u . 





0 


^ 0.27.3 


f 0.273 

I 

+ 0.005 

f 0.278 

-0.011 

4 0.262 

o 

- 0.002 

1 0.271 

- 0.025 

7 0.248 

10 



-0.048 

4- 0.225 

15 

- 0.008 

4 0.205 



30 

-0.017 

4 0.250 




ileatiTig at 85^ C. 


Change 
in \olts 


- 0.03a 

- 0.042 

- 0.048 


Eh 


4 0.273 
1 0.240 
-I 0.2.U 
4 0.22.-) 


Heating, at those temperatures shown by other workers to inhibit flavor 
formation (170° F. (76.6° C.) and 185° F. (85° C.)), markedly decreases 
the Eh of the milk, thereby indicating a stronger reducing tendency. 
Though the Eh w^as not decreased so greatly in the samples heated at 145.2° 
P. (63° C.) for 30 minutes as it was in those samples heated at 158° F. 
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(70° C.) and 185° F. (85° C.), there was no indication from these data or 
data on a great nnmber of other samples studied that this heating increased 
the susceptibility to flavor formation. These data are in contradiction to 
those of Dahle (16) and others who have found that pasteurization promotes 
the development of flavor. Prom the above given data it seems probable 
that the prevention of vitamin C destruction and flavor development may 
be caused by the decrease in Eh, that is, a greater reducing tendency of the 
system. 

The Effect of Bacterial Growth 

The inhibiting action of bacterial growdh was one of the first observations 
made by early workers in the field. Keude (17) and Dahle (16) attribute 
this action to the formation of reducing substances. 

In order to study the effect of bacterial growth upon the development of 
flavors, samples of a susceptible milk were stored at different temperatures 
to obtain differing amounts of growth. Bacterial count and Eh determina¬ 
tions were made and samples cooled or warmed to the temperatures indi¬ 
cated in table 6. After 48 hours’ storage at those temperatures the bacterial 
count and the Eh were again determined and the sami)les scored for flavor. 
The results are given in table 6. 

TABLE 6 


Effect of bucierial ffrowth on the Eh and the development of the oxidised flavor in milk 


Temperature 

Eh 

count 

Flavor 

0 




41 ( 5m) 

0.341 

5,800 

"rff 

50 (10° C.) 

0.321 

50,000 

+ f 

57.4 (14° C.) 

0.307 { 

1,080,000 

•f 

68.0 (20° C.) 

0.165 

109,000,000 



As w’as to be expected, no flavor developed in the milk stored at 68° F. 
(20° C.), in which the Eh value dropped to 0,165 volts. The samples at 
57.4° F. (14° C.), 50° P. (10° C.) and 41° P. (5° C.) increased in intensity, 
respectively. With this increased intensity there was a respective increase 
in Eh. 

The Effect of Variation in Ascorbic Acid 

The variation of the ascorbic acid content of milk has been suggested as 
a cause for the oxidized flavor by Kende (8); Dahle (16), and Sharp (10), 
have also studied its effect in this respect. 

Ascorbic acid (Vitamin C) is a reducing agent and the Eh in water solu¬ 
tion as determined by Ball (18) appears to be low enough to inhibit develop, 
ment of the flavor, were it caused by ah oxidation. 

Experiments were, therefore, conducted to determine if the amounts of 
ascorbic acid necessary to inhibit flavor formation would fall within the 
range of values for the amounts of this compound normally present in milk. 
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Most of these experiments were conducted witli raw herd milk, though some 
susceptible and non-susceptible sami>les from individual cows were used. 
The ascorbic acid was added in crystalline form and Ihe samples judged at 
the end of 48 hours in storage. 

TABLE 7 

The effect of ascorbic acid (ritamin C) on the dcvcloirment of the oxidized favor in milic 


Cow No. 


N-4m 

N-42y 

A-(ir> 

N-2H) 


Elnvoi* when :iscorhic add was added at the rate of 


0 mg. per 10 mg. per 

liter liter 



I 


20 mg. per 

40 mg. \ WY 

liter 

... , _j 

liter 

4- 

- 






The results indicate that the presence of ascorbic acid can prevent the 
production of oxidized flavor; however, the amounts reciuired are greater 
than the probable normal variations in tliis constituent, 22.2 to 29.2 mg. per 
liter, Whitnah (19). 

Removal of ihe Oxidized Flavor in Milk hy a Reducing Agent 

The inhibition produced by bactc*rial growth, gi'cen feed, and heating is 
caused by an increase in reducing substances, as reflected in the ]owT*r Eh 
values of the milk. 

An attem]it was made to ascertain if the oxidized substance responsible 
for the flavor could be rendered innocuous by the action of a reducing agent. 
To do this, different amounts of sodium sulflte (Na^SQ.^) were added to 
samples which had just be(*ome positive and the samples stored at 4® C. for 
24 hours. After storage the Eh of the samples was determined and the 
samples judged for flavor. The results are shown in table 8. 


TABLIO « 

The effect of a rcdiicintf aijrnt (Na-jSO.J on ihe oxidized flavor in milk 


Mr. Nii. 80 ., 

Eh 

Flavor 

per liter 

.ludge No. 1 

Judge No. 2 

0 

0.304 

-rf 

I Ff 

1 

0.281 

4..U 

+ 

o 

0.273 

4 

[ + 

4 

0.241 

4 1 


8 

0.220 

~ i 

1 

16 

0.191 


- 


As the concentration of sodium sulfite increased the Eh decreased and 
the flavor became less pronounced and at a concentration of 8 milligrams per 
liter the flavor was not discernible by the sense of taste. As previously 
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indi(fated, this type of experiment cannot be carried out on milk in which the 
flavor has been taken up by the fat and protein. This is not absolute proof 
that the precursor is regenerated by reduction but seems to indicate that such 
is the ease. 

The Effect of the Removal of Air on the Development of the Oxidized 

Flavor in Milk 

According to Sharp (10) removal of air inhibits the development of the 
oxidized flavor in milk. Studies made in these laboratories indicate that the 
development of the flavor is inliibited if the concentration of copper is low. 
This inhibition is probably caused by the removal of oxygen which reduces 
the Eh value of the milk. The addition of a high concentration of co|)per 
increases the Eh and the flavor develops. 

The Effect of Light 

In the experiments recorded here an attempt was made to find the effect 
of light upon the development of the flavor and upon the Eh of the milk. 
Samples of non-susceptible milk with and without copper were exposed for 
varying lengths of time to the diffuse light from a western exposure. At the 
end of the exposure the samples were placed in storage at 41° F. (5° C.) for 
48 hours and were scored. The Eh values were determined before and after 
exposure. The results are given in table 9. 

TABLE 9 

The effect of diffuse light on the Th and the devclopmcul of the oxidised flavor in milk 


Exposure 

Copper 
per liter 

Eh 

Flavor 

hr. 

mg. 

volt 


0 

0.5 

0.234 



0.0 

0.228 


3 

0,5 

0.257 

-f'f' 

0 

0.0 

0.242 ! 


f) 

0.5 

0.240 



The results in table 9 agree with those of experiments with several thou¬ 
sand samples, in that ordinary exj)osures to light of uncontaminated samples 
do not affect the flavor. In the presence of copper an exposure of 3 hours 
promotes the development of the flavor and increases the Eh more than does 
6 hours’ exposure. In all probability light in the presence of copper is such 
a strong oxidizing agent that prolonged exposure causes a reaction similar 
to that of the ferric ion shown in table 1. 

After the study of the effect of diffuse light an attempt was made to 
determine the action of direct sunlight. In this experiment a number of 
samples of non-susceptible milks were exposed to the direct February sun in 
pyrex flasks. Pyrex was used because of its high transmission in the ultra- 
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violet end of the spectrum. Some of the samples contained copper. The 
approximate temperature was 32*^ F. or 0"^ C. During exposure and at 
definite intervals afterward, tlie Eh of the samples was determined. After 
the exposure the samples were held at 5*^ C. and judged at the end of 48 
hours' storage. Figure 4 shows the effect of sunlight on the flavor and Eh 
of non-siisceptible milk. 



Fkj. 4. Tlio effort of yiuiliglit oo the Kh jijhJ the development of the oxidized flavor 
ill milk. 

Direct sunlight witli its shorter wave lengths is so strong an oxidizing 
agent that it increases the Eh so greatly and so rapidly that a scorched flavor 
results. Experiments described elsewhere on the effect of hydrogen per¬ 
oxide and contamination before pasteurization indicate that a rapid rise in 
Eh is not conducive to the development of the flavor. 

The Promotion and Inhihition of the Oxidized Flavor in Milk hy 
Ox idizing A gen is 

It has been shown by (Treeubaiik (11) and also in table 1 that the oxi¬ 
dized flavor in milk may be destroyed by increasing the tendency toward 
oxidation. In tlie experiments quoted no attempt was made to measure the 
oxidation-reduction ])otential of the milk in question. 

An attempt was then made to form the oxidized flavor by a low concen¬ 
tration of the oxiilizing agent and destroy the flavor by a higher concentra¬ 
tion of the chemical. Tlie clianges in intensity of oxidation were followed 
by means of the increase in the Eh. A susceptible milk was treated with 
different concentrations of hydrogen peroxide (30 per cent) and placed in 
storage for 4 hours. The samples were then removed, the Eh determined, 
and the samples judged. The results of this experiment are given in table 
10 . 

The results were repeated a number of times on different samples. No 
two samples gave exactly the same results but all showed the same trend. 
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TABLE 10 

The promotion and inhibition of the oxidised flavor formation in milk 
by hydrogen peroxide 


Coiieentration of 
of 30% hydrogen 
peroxide per liter 

Eh 

Flavor 

Judge No. 1 

Judge No. 2 

CO. 

volt 



0.00 

0.231 

- 


0.03 

0.291 



0.06 

0.354 

+ 


0.12 

0.392 

4-f 

'f'f' 

0.20 

0.431 

+ 

+ 

0.50 

0.410 

- 



The Effect of Variations in the Hydrotjen-lon Concentration 

The Eh of reversible oxidation-reduction systems change with variation 
in their respective H-ion concentrations. The effect of variations in the 
H-ion (*.oncentration of milks susceptible to flavor development was pro¬ 
moted or retarded in accordance with known variations in H-ion concentra¬ 
tion. Samples of spontaneous^' milks were treated with lactic acid or 
sodium hydroxide to obtain a desired pH, stored at 41"'* P. (5° C.) and 
scored at 24- and 48-hour periods. The data are given in table 11. 

TABLE n 

The effect of varying the pH in the same milk on the devdopmenl of the oxidised flavor 


EInvor 


pti 

After 24 hr. 
storage 

As ranked hy judges 
after 48 hr. storage 

6.90 

* 

1 

6.79 

- 

2 

6,65 

- 

3 

6.55 (control) 

+ 

4 

6.49 

4 

6 

6.32 

4 

5 

6.25 

4 

6 

6.01 

4 

5 


The data indicate that a decrease in the H-ion concentration of the milk 
equivalent to 0.10 pH unit is sufficient to inhibit the development of flavor 
for 24 hours. Though the flavor develops in 48 hours, those samples with 
decreased H-ion concentration produced less flavor than any of the samples 
of increased acidity. 

These conclusions are in agreement with former results of Greenbank 
(11) confirmed by Anderson (21). The latter author, however, explained 
the effect on the supposition that the neutralizer is an activator of an enzyme 
which destroys flavor, rather than upon the theory of catalysis of oxidation 
by the OH-ions, 
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The Ejfeci of Antioxidants 

The use of antioxidants is so general today that any study of a chemical 
oxidation would not be com})lete without their application. The mechanism 
of antioxygenic action is not well understood; therefore, many of the 
properties used to determine whether or not a substance will oxidize cannot 
be used. However, an attempt was made to determine if the antioxidant 
hydroquinone would counteract the action of copper. A number of samples 
of a susceptible milk were treated with hydroquinone or copper, and cer* 
tain samples were treated with both. After treatment the samples were 
placed in storage and Judged at the end of 48 hours. Table 12 shows the 
effect of liydroquinone on the development of the flavor. 

TABLE 12 


The efftet of hydroquwonf on the development of ike oxidised flavor in milk 


Treat niciit 1 

! i 

1 Flavor 

Score 



Hyclro(jUmoiu* | C 

'upper 

; 


mq. per liter ! ma. 

ptrlihr 



0.0 1 

0.0 j 

! -h:- 

4 

0.5 ; 

0.0 i 

! + 

3 

1.0 1 

(1.0 ! 

1 

1 

0.0 i 

C.5 1 

4-; 1 

6 

0.5 1 

0..5 ! 

I +‘- 

5 

___ .. _1_ 

0.5 

j 

’2 


Hydroquinone jiroved to t)e an effective antioxidant in preventing the 
development of the flavor. Two parts of hydroquinone were required to 
counteract the action of one part of copper. 

Incidentally, it may be stated that although some samples did not de¬ 
velop the flavor, those containing only hydrocpiiiione were always Judged 
of supej’ior ({uality. This observation would seem to indicate that there 
may be other types of oxidation which affect the flavor and which are not 
considered highly objectionable. 

Controlling the Development of the Flavor bg Variations in the Oxidation 
Reduction Potential (Eh) 

It has been shown in experiments heretofore described that heating re¬ 
duces the Eh and inhibits the development of the oxidized flavor in milk. 
Since the poising action of milk varies, it is possible that the respective 
change in Eh value resulting from heat treatment may vary in degree. In 
some eases the poising action may be so great that the decrease in Eh upon 
heating may be too small to prevent flavor development even when copper 
is present. To determine if this is the case, a number of samples were 
selected and heated to ISr)"" F. (85° 0.) for 5 minutes. After cooling, 
copper was added in different concentrations and the samples stored at 5° C. 
for 48 hours. The results are given in table 13. 
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TABLE 13 

The effect of heating milk to F. (S5^ C.) for 5 minuics on cogper aa a catalyst for 
the development of the oxidised flavor in milk 


Cow No. 

Flavor when copper was added in the concentration of 

Omg. 
per liter 

0.15 mg. 
per liter 

0.2 mg. 
per liter 

0.4 mg. 
per liter 

0.8 mg. 
per liter 

A-110 


_ 

— 



N-222 

- 

- 

■ - 

~ 

•H 

N-4I5 


- 

- 

- 


N-418 


+ 

+ 

+ 


N-419 


+ 

+ 

+ 


N-420 

- 

+ 

4 - 

+ 

+ 


The data seem to indicate that any sample may become oxidized if suffi¬ 
cient copper is added. They also seem to indicate that the reducing: sub¬ 
stances formed by heating may be oxidized by the copper and the Eh 
increases to a point which favors flavor development. An atti^inpt Avas 
made to test this hypothesis. 

Heating raw susceptible milk to 158° P. (70° C.) for 10 minutes has 
been shown to decrease Eh and inhibit development of the flavor. The addi¬ 
tion of copper to raw susceptible’^ milk has been shown to increase the Eh 
and promote the development of the flavor. Since heating reduces and the 
addition of copper increases the Eh, it should be possible to heat a copper- 
containing milk and obtain the same Eh as the raw milk. If an increase in 
Eh alone is responsible for the development of the flavor, the addition of 
more copper to the heated copper-containing milk should cause an increase 
in Eh and promote development of the flavor. 

The results in table 14 show that if sufficient copper is added to a heated 
sample, it will develop the flavor. 


TABLE 34 


Controlling the development of the oxidized flavor in milk hy varying the Eh 


Sample 

No. 

Treatment 

Eh volt 

! 

Change in 
Eh volt 

Flavor 

1 

Raw 

0.222* 

.000 


2 

Raw + 1 mg. Cu per 1. 

0.232* 

+ .010 

+ 

3 

Heated milk +1 mg. On per 1. 

0.192* 

- .030 


4 

1 mg. Cu per 1. added before heating 

0.222 

-.000 

- 

5 

Same as (4) +1 mg. On after heating 

0.235* 

+ .013 

+ 


* After 6 hours * storage. 


By raising or lowering the Eh value of the same milk, it has been possible 
to promote or inhibit the development of the oxidized flavor. 

The relation of the changes in the Eh of the milk to the development of 
the oxidized flavor and the probable reaction are shown in figure 5. 
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DISCUSSION 

The results of the experiments described in this manuscript seem to indi¬ 
cate that the oxidized flavor of milk is caused by a mild oxidation of some 
minor constituent or constituents. This conclusion is supported by tlie fact 
that in a reducing environment, such as that caused by the mechanical re¬ 
moval of air, removal of oxygen by bacterial growth, or presence of antioxi¬ 
dants, etc., the flavor does not form readily. On the other hand, conditions 



Fi^’. .T. Sunmijjrv diagram, bafiod on a number of results obtained showing the rela* 
tionslih) of variation in the oxidation reduction i)oti‘ntials of milks to the development of 
the oxidized flavor. 

favoring mild oxidation, siieli as low tempenitiiiTS of storage, presence of 
certain metals that catalyze oxidation reactions, or subjection to the action 
of diffused light in the presence of metals, action of small amounts of 
hj^drogen jieroxide, etc., favor flavor formation. However, flavor develop¬ 
ment is also inhibited b,\' heating the milk, by the action of certain concentra¬ 
tions of hydrogen peroxide or by the presence of oxygen (aeration) etc. 
Conditions finoring oxidation seem therefore to be able to promote or inhibit 
flavor formation, depending upon their intensity. This fact seems to be most 
satisfactorily explained through the assumption that two stages of oxidation 
are involved; namely, oxidation of the compound or compounds involved to 
intermediate compounds whiidi posse.ss the flavor or to more completely 
oxidized compounds that are tasteless. 

Schematically, sucli an oxidation may be represented as follows: 

R-—> RO-> RO, 

No oxidized flavor Oxidized flavor No oxidized flavor 
Thus, when mild oxidizing conditions exist the oxidized flavor develops. 
Under more strongly oxidizing conditions the reaction proceeds to a more 
complete stage and the oxidized flavor does not develop. 

Furthermore, the results obtained with milks stored at different tempera¬ 
tures may best be explained upon the assumption that the rates of reaction 
of the stages of the oxidation are different and are affected to different 
degrees by temperature changes. 
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Such a theory serves to correlate most satisfactorily tlie observations 
recorded here, as well as those made by other workers, concerning the de¬ 
velopment of the flavor without resorting to explanations based on assumed 
enzyme activity. 

All of the major constituents of milk are relatively stable to mild oxidiz¬ 
ing conditions, and especially under those conditions which are known to 
affect flavor formation. This would seem to eliminate the glycerides of the 
fat, casein, lactose and albumin, as precursors of the flavor. 

Since the oxidation concerned seems to be affected greatly by mild oxidiz¬ 
ing or reducing conditions, it seems that this state is most satisfactorily 
explained by the variations in oxidizing and reducing tendencies of the milk 
in (question. That this may be the case is supported by the data presented. 
Under conditions which increase the oxidation-reduction potential of the 
milk, flavor development is favored. However, strong oxidizing action may 
inhibit the flavor development primarily through completion of the oxida¬ 
tion as heretofore explained. Conversely, a lowering, of the oxidation-re¬ 
duction potential favors inhibition of flavor formation. These facts indi¬ 
cate that there is a direct relationship between the potential of the system 
and the tendency of a milk to develop off-flavors. Copper is an ideal cata¬ 
lyst for flavor development because the Eh value of the milk when this 
metal is added is great enough to promote oxidation but not great enough 
to promote a rapid oxidation of the reaction concerned to completion. There 
seems also to be a variation in the poising action of different milks. Milks 
which do not readily develop the flavor seem to be well poised while those 
milks which develop flavor increase in potential with the addition of small 
amounts of copper and develop oxidized flavors. Heating the milk or feed¬ 
ing the animals producing the milk on green feeds seems to increase poising 
action, thereby inhibiting flavor development. 

The fat has often been considered as a probable precursor of the com¬ 
pounds that are responsible for the flavor. Though changes in the iodine 
number of fats with changes in flavor have been observed by Dahle (16), 
and by Kende (8), no changes were observed by Brown et al. (22). The 
latter observation seems to be in accord with the work of Holm and Green- 
bank (23), who observed that fresh milk fat is relatively stable to spontane¬ 
ous oxidizing action even at relatively high temperatures and that sufficient 
oxidation to produce tallowy flavor affects the iodine value but slightly. 
These facts seem to exclude the glycerides of fat as possible precursors of 
the compounds that are responsible for the flavor but does not necessarily 
exclude minor fat constituents, such as lecithin, 'which compound Thurston 
(9) has suggested is indirectly responsible for the flavor. 

Oxidizing conditions which have little effect on the major constituents 
of milk are capable of inhibiting the development of the flavor in milk and 
the fact that the flavor develops to a greater intensity as the storage tern- 
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perature is decreased does iir>t support the idea that a major constituent of 
the milk is concerned. 

The theory that enzymic action is responsible for the flavor is not easy 
to support in view of the evidence presented; namely, that the flavor de¬ 
veloped to a greater intensity at a storaj^e temperature of 1.4° F. (- 17° C.) 
than at hifi^her stora^re temperatures, that flavor developed in milk sam])]es 
heated to 185° F. (85° C.) for 5 minutes, and that flavor did not develoj) in 
aerated samples of the same milk (10). 

On the basis of the proposed theory, the anomalous fact that flavor de¬ 
velops more rapidly and to a jrreater intensity in milk stored at 1.4° F. 
(-17° C.) than in milk stored at 19.4° F. (-7° C.) may be viewed as a 
result of a decreased rate of oxidation by dissolved oxyf?en to the more com¬ 
pletely oxidized stajre broiijrht about by the lower storage temperature. The 
net result is an accumulation of the intermediate or flavored compound. 
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EQUILIBRIUM SOLUTIONS OF CERTAIN LACTOSE- 
SALT MIXTURES 
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The BorOen Company UtHcareh Division Biological and Chemical LahoratorieSy 
Bainbridf/e, New York 

Although the solubility characteristics of lactose in water have been 
rather extensively studied (10, 14, 5),*recorded data concerning the inelas- 
sigenic i)roperties of various salts are extremely meager (11). This lack of 
compn'hensive or critical data has imposed certain limitations in adequately 
dealing with some industrial processes and developmental research in which 
the crystallization of lactose is directly or indirectly concerned. The litera¬ 
ture discloses substantially only one series of data concerning the solubility 
of lactose in known salt solutions, namely, the work of Herrington (11) 
involving calcium chloride, which incidentally led to the isolation of a lac¬ 
tose-calcium chloride compound. Since the formation of calcium chloride 
compounds with other sugars has been reported (3, 1, 8, 16), the evidence 
might be interpreted to indicate a particular molecular configuration espe- 
cial].y conducive to compound formation wdth this salt and possibly other 
salts with clos(*]y related proi)erties. The purpose of the present work had 
a two-fold objective: first, to determine the influence of various salts upon 
the solubility of lactose, thereby ascertaining whether certain ions exhibited 
an orderl^y relationship in melassigenic properties; and secondly, to deter¬ 
mine whether other calcium-halule compounds analogous to calcium chlor¬ 
ide-lactose comi)Ounds could be formed under appropriately controlled con¬ 
ditions. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The lactose employed in this study was the alpha hydrate which fully 
conformed to the U. S. Pharmacopoeia specifications, of a degree of fineness 
which permitted passage through a 120-mesh screen. The salts were of the 
‘‘chemically pure’^ and “tested purity'' class with the exception of the cal¬ 
cium bromide and calcium iodide which w’ere labeled “pure.^^ No further 
purification was attempted. Tlie following ])rocedures were used in carry¬ 
ing out the solubility determinations: 

(A) The salt solutions were prepared in graduated concentrations at 
five per cent intervals by adding the required amounts to 50 grams of dis¬ 
tilled water. Salts containing water of crystallization w'ere either dried to 
the anhydrous form or, when this procedure was impracticable, appropriate 
calculations were made to determine the equivalent of the anhydrous mate¬ 
rial. The standardized salt solutions were placed in screw-cap bottles, 
which in turn were attached to a vertical wheel slowly rotating within a 
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constant temperature air bath maintained at 35^ C. Following a period of 
agitation and tempering of the salt solutions, the refractive index was deter¬ 
mined at the temperature of the air bath; all refractive index determina¬ 
tions required throughout the course of this study were made at this tem¬ 
perature. 

(B) An excess of lactose was added to each solution and agitation at 
35° C. resumed. At intervals of 24 hours the bottles were removed from 
the agitator and held in a stationary position in the air bath until the 
suspended undissolved lactose had settled. The refractive index was then 
determined; this determination served to disclose the amount of lactose 
which had dissolved during the 24-hour period. The method used to calcu¬ 
late the amount of lactose dissolved in the salt solutions is explained in 
section (C). A comparison of the values obtained on consecutive days indi¬ 
cated clearly when equilibrium had been reached, at which time further 
agitation was discontinued and a final refractive index determination made 
on the equilibrated solution free from suspended lactose. The concentra¬ 
tion of lactose in at least one of the graduated series of each salt solution was 
then checked by other methods. The iodometric method of Kline and AcTce 
(12), further studied and modified by Miller (13), was found useful where 
copper reduction methods were inapplicable. 

(C) Standardized salt solutions containing known amounts of lactose 
were prepared and their refractive indices determined in the same manner 
as for the solutions of unknown lactose concentration. By employing these 
values as a basis of reference, the lactose concentration in the equilibrated 
solutions may be determined by interpolation or graphic means; tlio graphic 
method was used in these studies. Obviously the results will be in error if 
any salt has been removed from solution. In view of this possibility, the 
results were checked at strategic points by determining the lactose and/or 
salt concentration by other methods. For illustration, in the case of the 
calcium-halides which potentially form calcium halide-lactose complexes, 
calcium determinations were made in addition to the refractive index 
readings. 

In preparing the standard salt solutions containing known amounts of 
lactose, it is necessary to prepare at least one solution at each salt concentra¬ 
tion in which the lactose concentration is equal to or greater than the equi¬ 
librium value. In most cases this was readily accomplished by raising the 
temperature above 35° C. to effect solution, cooling at 35° C. and determin¬ 
ing the refractive index before crystallization. Usually no difficulty was 
encountered because the solutions remaincjd supersaturated for a consider¬ 
able time. The refractive index determinations were made with an Abb4 
type instrument. 

The results obtained with twenty-four salts are shown in table 1. The 
influence of certain sodium, calcium, and magnesium salts on the solubility 
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of lactose is shown graphically in charts 1 and 2, respectively. It is clearly 
evident that the salts investigated differ widely in their abilities to influence 
the solubility of lactose in water. The ions arranged in order of their effec¬ 
tiveness (based upon a 25 per cent salt concentration) in increasing the solu- 

CHAFJT I 


SOLUBILITY OF LAf'TOSF MONOHYBRATF: IN TALT rOLtJTTONS AT 55®r, 



Chart 1. Solubility of lac'tose monobydrate in salt solutions at 35'^ C. 

bility of lactose show the following sequence for the anions; thiocyanate, 
iodide, nitrite, bromide, chloride, nitrate, acetate, tartrate, dihydrogen 
phosphate, and sulphate. It is probable that the comparisons are of 
greater value when made on etpiimolar concentrations; such comparative 
values are graphically shown in cliarts 1 and 2. The order of effectiveness 
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of tlie cations appears to fall iu approximately the followinpf sequence: 
potassium, calcium, sodium, and mafruesium. 

It is of considerable interest to note that the sequence of the anion series 
conforms essentially to the series of ions compiled by Cooper (2) based 


CHART II 

SOLUBILITY OF LACTOSE MONOHYDRATE IN SALT SOLUTIONS AT 35®C. 



Concentration of Salt Solutions (Moles per 1000 Orama Water) 


Ch^rt 2. Solubilitv of lactose monolirdrate in salt solutions at 35® C. 

Upon a calculation of the free energy of formation of the ions from their 
elements. His calculations place the common anions in the following order: 
cyanide, hydrosulphide, bromate, thiocyanate, chlorate, nitrite, perchlorate, 
iodide, cyanate, bromide, nitrate, chloride, iodate, fluoride, acetate, sulphite, 
bisulphite, fumarate, oxalate, sulphate, citrate and tartrate. Cooper points 
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TABLE 1 

Solubility of Inctosr wonohyitmtc in various salt solutions at So^ C. 

J—Concent rat Um of salt solution hi per cent, 

B—Concentration of salt solution expressed as moles per 1000 f/rams water. 
C—Solubility of lactose (yrams lactose monohydratc per 100 fjrams water). 


A 

B 

C 

1 ^ 

B 

C 

A 

B 

C 

A 

B 

G 

Sodium Chloride 

PotuHsiiim Chloride 

Sodium Nitrate 

Potassium Nitrate 

5 

0.90 

31.4 

5 

0.71 

32.2 

5 

0.02 

31.7 

5 

0.52 

32.2 

10 

1.90 

31.7 

10 

1.49 

34.5 

10 

1.31 

32.2 

10 

1.10 

33.9 

15 

3.02 

32.4 

15 

2.37 

36.8 

15 

2.08 

32.5 

15 

1.75 

35.6 

20 

4.27 

33.8 

20 

3.35 

40.9 

20 

2.94 

32.8 

20 

2.47 

37.0 

25 

5.70 

38.0 

25 

4.47 

44.7 

25 

3.92 

33.5 

25 

3.30 

37.9 

Priiiijiry Sodium 
l*h()!!iy)]\utti 

Prirnriry PotasHiura 
Phosphate 

Sodium Sulfate 

Potassium Sulfate 

5 

0.44 

29.5 

5 

0.39 

30.7 

5 

0.37 

28.7 

2 

5 0.35 

31.4 

10 

0.93 

28.8 

10 

0.82 

30.5 

10 

0.78 

26.1 

5 

0.30 

31.4 

15 

1.47 

20.4 

15 

1.30 

30.4 

15 

1.24 

24.1 

7. 

5 0.47 

31.2 

20 

2.0S 

24.] 

20 

1.84 

29.4 

20 

1.70 

20.7 

10 

0.04 

31.0 

25 

2.78 

HO o 

25 

2.45 

28.0 

25 

2.35 

10.6 

12 

0.78 

30.0 

Sodium Acotutc 

Potassiuin Aeetate 


Potassium 

Oxalate 


Ammonium 

Chloride 

5 

0.04 

29.4 

5 

0.54 

30.8 

5 

0.32 

31.6 

5 

0.98 

33.3 

10 

1.35 

29.0 

1 10 

1.13 

31.5 

10 

0.07 

32.0 

10 

2.08 

35.0 

15 

2.15 

29,2 

I 13 

1.80 

33.2 

15 

1.00 

32.8 

15 

3.30 

39.3 

20 

3.04 

30.0 

1 20 

2.55 

30.8 

j 20 

1.50 

33.7 

20 

4.67 

45.0 

25 

4.00 

33.0 


3.40 

41.2 

1 

2.00 

»)»),»> 

25 

0.23 

51.7 

Hiu'inni ('lilorido 

Magnesium Chloride 

Magnesium Sulfate 

Calcium Acetate 

5 

0.25 

31.4 


0.55 

28.8 

1 

0.44 

27.1 

5 

0.33 

28.9 

10 

0.53 

32.4 

1 10 

1.10 

28.1 

1 10 

0.92 

23.0 

! JO 

0.70 

27.2 

15 

0.85 

34.2 

1 15 

1.85 

27.7 

i 15 

1.47 

17.4 

15 

1.12 

25.8 

20 

1.20 

30.0 

i 20 

2.02 

28.0 

1 20 

2.08 

14.3 

20 

1.58 

23.0 

25 

1.00 

39.5 

25 

3.50 

29.1 

i 25^ 

2.77 

10.2 





h'iiim Chloride 

Caleium Bromide 

Caleiiim Iodide 

Sodium Thiocyanate 

5 

0.47 

29.9 

5 

0,20 

31.1 

5 

0.18 

32.9 

5 

0.05 

34.2 

10 

1.00 

29.9 

s 10 

0.50 

32.1 

i 

0.38 

30.1 

! 30 

1.37 

38.0 

15 

1.59 

31.2 

I 15 

0.88 

33.2 

15 

0.00 

39.5 

15 

2.18 

42.6 

20 

2.2.5 

35,3 

20 

1.25 

36.1 

! 20 

0.85 

42.0 

20 

3.08 

50.1 

25 

3.00 

41,0 

25 

1 .(57 

40.1 

25 

1.13 

45.3 

25 

4.11 

58.0 

lU) 

3.80 

20.4 

! 30 

2.14 

40.8 

’M) 

1.40 

51.5 

30 

5.28 

70.9 

40 

0.01 

10.3 

1 35 

2.09 

50.8 

35 

1.83 

(59.9 

35 

0.64 

84.4 




i *10 

3.33 

72.8 

40 

2.27 

82.2 

40 

8.22 

104 




i 





! 

50 

12.33 

185 

Ammoniiuu 

Tliioeyaimte 

Potassium 

Nitrite 

Sodium Tartrate 

Sodium Citrate 

5 

0.09 

30.1 

5 

0.02 

32.8 

5 

0.27 

29.9 

! 10 

0.43 

27.2 

10 

1.40 

41.0 

10 

1.31 

34.9 

10 

0,57 

28.9 

! 20 

0.97 

25.2 

15 

2.32 

49.1 

15 

2.07 

37.3 

35 

0.91 

27.9 

25 

1.29 

24.0 

20 

3.29 

r>n.3 

20 

2.94 

39.4 

20 

3.29 

20.3 

30 

1.00 

21.7 

25 

4.38 

62.6 

25 

3,92 

42.3 

25 

1.72 

25.0 

35 

2.08 

20.9 

30 

5.03 

73.0 

30 

5.04 

45.6 

30 

2.21 

22.0 




35 

7,08 

84.8 

35 

0.33 

49.9 







40 

8.70 

98 

40 

7.83 

64.8 







50 

13.14 

143 
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•out that this series conforms in general to the lyotropic or Hoffmeister 
series. An orderly sequence of effectiveness of the different ions on colloidal 
phenomena such as the peptization of proteins (6), the flocculation of either 
hydrophobic or hydrophilic colloids (15, 7), and swelling pressures (4) has 
been demonstrated; certain ions causing a predominantly **solubilizing'’ 
■effect and others a ^ ^ precipitating'' effect. 

Hoffmeister (9) has explained the action of the ions on the basis of their 
abilities to monopolize the water in a solution. This offers a plausible ex¬ 
planation for the variation in tlie precipitating or salting-out effect of the 
ions but it is wholly inadequate to account for solubilizing effec.ts. It is 
known that ions in the end of the series have a dehydrating effect because 
they adsorb water with great avidity but it cannot explain why the ions at 
the beginning of the series, which are weakly hydrated, drive lactose into 
solution. It seems feasible to postulate that the ions at the beginning of the 
series combine with lactose, the resulting compounds or complexes being 
more soluble than the lactose itself. This hypothesis is supported by the 
results obtained with calcium chloride and by those obtained with calcium 
bromide and calcium iodide as will be shown hereinafter. 

The effect of calcium chloride on the solubility of lactose is of particular 
significance (chart 2). It is evident that at concentrations greater than 
approximately 25 per cent (3 moles per 1000 grams water) the apparent 
solubility of lactose drops off sharply, due presumably to the formation of a 
compound or complex. Herrington (11) has isolated such a compound and 
assigned the formula: alpha lactose• CaCl 2 7HaO. This compound can be 
made easily as shown by the following example. 

Starting wdth a solution of lactose * IH 2 O, 5 lbs.; CaClg * GHgO, 7 lbs. 13 
oz.; and water, 9 lbs. 6 oz., 5 lbs. of the pure compound were readily precipi¬ 
tated. By adding amounts of lactose and calcium chloride to the mother 
liquor equivalent to the amount of compound crystallized out, second and 
third yields of the crystallized compound were obtained in 4 lb. 4 oz. and 4 
lb. 14 oz. quantities, respectively^ It appears that the process can be con¬ 
tinued indefinitely with practically one hundred per cent recovery of the lac¬ 
tose and calcium chloride in tlie form of the complex. The crystals can be 
separated from the mother liquor by filtering and washing with a solution of 
80 per cent acetone and 20 per cent water. Tlie resulting product showed 
62.1 per cent lactose and 6.90 per cent calcium by analysis, which conforms 
to the respective calculated values of 62.2 and 6.92 for a compound, lactose • 
CaClo ’ 7 H 2 O. 

An analogous compound, lactose • CaBra • 7 H 2 O, has been prepared in a 
similar manner. Preliminary determinations indicated that the mole ratio 
of calcium bromide to lactose should be at least tw^o to one to yield crystals 
of tlie complex. Starting with a solution of lactose * IH 2 O, 5 lbs.; CaBra * 
fiHaO, 10 lbs. 8 oz.; and water, 6 lbs., 6 lbs. 3 oz. of a crystalline compound 
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were obtained. The product sliowed 53.9 per cent lactose and 6.36 per cent 
calcium by analysis which conforms to the calculated value of 53.9 per cent 
and 6 per cent, respectively, for the compound, lactose * CaBi’a • 7 H 2 O. By 
adding equivalent amounts of lactose and calcium bromide to the mother 
liquor 4 lbs. 13 oz. and 5 lbs. yields were obtained from the second and third 
crystallization, respectively. Tlie crystals produced were exceedingly fine, 
slender prisms with ‘^hip-roofed” ends apparently consisting of three faces. 
They were smaller and more soluble than those of the corresponding calcium 
chloride comi)lex. "When washed free from excess calcium bromide, drying 
was readily accomplished in ordinary atmosphere to about 6 per cent of free 
moisture; this may be removed by further drying at 70® C. The washing of 
the crystals is best accomplished with a solution of 80 per cent acetone and 
20 per cent methyl alcohol. 

In those studies concerning the .solubility of lactose in calcium iodide 
solutions, it was revealed that the solubility increased rfipidly with increas¬ 
ing concentrations of calcium iodide (chart 2). In a 40 per cent calcium 
iodide solution, about 82 parts of lactose are soluble in 100 parts of water. 
Greater concentrations of calcium iodide were employed in order to deter¬ 
mine whether or not at some higher coucenti'ation a complex analogous to 
the lactose-calcium chloride and lactose-calcium bromide comi)ounds might 
be formed. Aqueous solutions of calcium iodide were prepared in concen¬ 
trations varying from 45 to 70 per cent. Lactose was added to these solu¬ 
tions in small increments until saturation at room temperature was reached. 
A small additional quantity of lactose was then added and the mixture 
warmed to effect complete solution. Upon cooling to room temperature 
crystalline precipitates appeared. Table 2 contains the tabulated observa¬ 
tions correlating the solubility of lactose and character of the crystalline 
material obtained from supersatui'ated solutions with the concentration of 
the calcium iodide solution.s. 

TABLE 2 

Approximatf solubility of lactose monohydrate in calcium iodide solutions and character 
crystals formed in supersaturated solutions 


Calcium iodide 
solutions 

Solubility of lactose 
monohydrato at room 
temperature 

Crystals formed in super¬ 
saturated solutions 

per cent 

gm. per 100 gm, water 


45 

100 

Alpha lactose 

50 

104 

t( it 

65 

120 

it li 

60 

320 

** * ‘ and compound 

65 

33 

Lactose-calcium iodide (prisms) 

70 

Less than 20 

a it it a 


It is evident that the deposition of the compound takes place at appro¬ 
priate concentrations of calcium iodide and lactose. The necessary condi- 
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tions for crystallization are a concentration of 65 per cent or more of calcium 
iodide, and lactose slightly in excess of its solubility at the existing salt con¬ 
centration. Successive batches of the compound were crystallized from the 
same mother liquor by maintaining the calcium iodide concentration at 65 
per cent or above and making further additions of lactose if crystals of the 
compound failed to appear on standing; likewise, the method used for the 
production of the other lactose-calcium halide compounds was employed, 
namely, that of adding equimolar quantities of halide and lactose in the 
amount equal to the weight of the compound removed by crystallization. 
Several lots of the compound have been prepared from solutions containing 
200 gm. alpha lactose, 350 grn. calcium iodide, and 200 gm. water. The 
product showed 52.2 per cent lactose, 5.81 per cent calcium, and 36.2 per cent 
iodine by analysis, which conforms to the calculated values of 52.2 per cent, 
5.81 per cent, and 36.8 per cent, respectively, to the constituent components 
of a compound, lactose • Cal 2 * 3 H 2 O. 

The removal of excess calcium iodide from the crystals is of primary 
importance in the production of a satisfactory and stable material. Iso¬ 
propanol was found to be eminently suitable for this purpose as the crystals 
are only sparingly soluble in it. In practice it has been found that three 
washings with iso-propanol followed by the same number of washings with 
98 per cent ethyl alcohol produced clean crystals which could be readily 
dried and freed of alcohol at 70® C. in a vacuum oven. 

Table 3 shows some of the physical characteristics and properties of each 
of the lactose-calcium halide compounds prepared according to the methods 
described. 


TABLE 3 

Certain properties of lactose-calcium halide compounds 



Lactose • CaCL • THjO 

Lactose • CaBrj • THjO 

Lactose • Cals • SHjO 

Specific rotation 

+ 32.6 

+ 28.3 

+ 27.4 

Melting point 

86-87° 

98° (softens) 

180° (decomp.) 

Solubility in 



water at S5°* 

52 parts 

69 parts 

86 parts 

Solubility in 

etliyl alcohol 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Very slightly soluble 

Solubility in 



ethyl ether 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 

Insoluble 


* Expressed as grains per 100 grams water. 


The successful crystallization and isolation of lactose-calcium halide 
compounds provides evidence in support of the hypothesis that the observed 
marked increase in solubility of lactose in the presence of these salts is due 
in reality to the formation of a complex more soluble than the lactose itself. 
Whether similar complexes are formed with lactose and other salts which 
cause an apparent increase in effectiveness for maintaining lactose in solu¬ 
tion, cannot be stated with finality on the basis of the data presented. The 
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evidence indicates that the separation, by differential crystallizatiun, of such 
complexes as may be formed would involve definite knowledji:e and control 
of critical saturation levels of the lactose, salt and compound components of 
the multiple phase system. 

SUMMARY 

1. The solubility of latcose in solutions of twenty-four different salts has 
been determined. The comparative influence of the various salts places the 
ions in an order of arrangement conforming essentially to the series com¬ 
piled by Cooper based upon free energy values, and to the Hoffmeister 
series. 

2. The solubilizing effects noted are explained by postulating the forma¬ 
tion of complexes or compounds which are more soluble than the lactose 
itself. 

3. The lactose • CaClz * THzO compound previously reported has been 
prepared by simple means, and methods for preparing two other compounds, 
lactose • CaBra' THaO and lactose Calz • 3 H 2 O, are described. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE ERADICATION AND CONTROL 
OP BANG’S DISEASE 

W. N. I’LASTBIDGE, LEO F. BETTGER, and G. C. WHITE 
Vf'partmcnis of Animal Vineascs and Dairy Industry, 
fitorrs Agrioullural Experiment Station, Stores, Connecticut 

Research on Banff’s disease has been in progress at the Storrs Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station since 1913.^ TJie ground work for o\ir present 
program of control was laid by Rettger, White, Me Alpine, Johnson, and 
Chapman. Their early researches yielded several important contributions 
to the fundamental knowledge of tlie diagnosis and control of Ranges dis¬ 
ease, involving periodic blood testing and segregation and removal of in¬ 
fected animals. Of special value to such a program were their observations; 
(1) that calves, with rare exceptions, remain resistant to an established 
infection to the time they approach sexual maturity, (2) that, once the in¬ 
fection becomes established in adult individuals, over 90 per cent remain 
infected, and (3) that in no herd under observation was the disease eradi¬ 
cated, except by a program of periodic testing and removal of the positive 
animals. 

The earlier control experiments were limited to the University of Con¬ 
necticut herd and a small selected group of private herds. In 1925 the work 
was extended to include several additional lierds. During tlie past 15 years 
the number of herds tested annually has increased from 27 to 624, the lab¬ 
oratory having become the official State Laboratory for Bang^s disease test¬ 
ing in 1931, As might be expected, expansion of the work has brought out 
new problems. 

In recent years the experimental part of the Bang’s disease project has 
been concerned with increasing still further the efficiency of the agglutina¬ 
tion test, establishing the true significance of negative, suspicious, and posi¬ 
tive reactions in different herds, determining the number of tests required 
to eradicate infection, determining the sources and extent of reinfection in 
negative herds, establishing the presence of infection in animals other than 
cattle, and seeking the cause of occasional abortions in Bang’s disease-free 
herds. 

THE AGGLUTINATION TEST 

The agglutination test has proved to be a strong weapon against this dis¬ 
ease. When properly carried out it detects infection in individuals in a 
herd with a high degree of accuracy.® While abortion is a common symptom 

3Eleceived for publication January 12, 1940. 

1 Published in Storrs Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins 93, 103, 108, 112, 123, 
125, 130, 135, 137, 153, 154 and 185. 

2 Attested to by the system of retesting the same animals repeatedly, and by the close 
correlation of the results of the agglutination test and of the complement fixation teats 
conducted on the same animals. 
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of Bang’s disease, some infected cows do not abort and some of those which 
do may eventually produce full-term calves. Moreover, abortions occasion¬ 
ally result from causes other than Bang’s disease. These facts make the 
agglutination method all the more important in the diagnosis of Bang’s 
disease. 

A significant factor that must be kept in mind in the practical use of the 
agglutination test is that a period of from one to six weeks, and occasionally 
longer, is required between the time Brucella abortus enters the body of a 
newly infected animal and the time the host becomes positive to the test. 
Therefore a negative reaction given by an animal in a herd undergoing in¬ 
creasing infection should not be regarded as conclusive evidence that the 
animal is free from infection at the time. 

Convincing evidence that a positive agglutination reaction is a reliable 
indication of infection with Br, abortus is found in the fact that herds from 
w^hich reacting animals were removed have remained free from positive re¬ 
actors in repeated tests over periods as long as 13 years. If false positive 
reactors had been at all common these observations would not have been pos¬ 
sible. Furthermore, repeated tests on the same positive adult animal over 
periods of years have shown them to be consistently positive, except for an 
occasional reactor that returns to negative. 

The belief that an infected animal in advanced gestation becomes tem¬ 
porarily negative to the agglutination test seems to be without foundation, 
as has been shown by repeated tests on positive animals. However, from a 
practical standpoint there is reason to doubt the value of a negative test on 
animals near parturition time in knovm infected or untested herds. One 
reason is that animals in the later stages of gestation are particularly sus¬ 
ceptible to infection and may becolhe infected at this time and calve between 
the time infection occurs and the time the blood test becomes positive. 

State and federal research workers have cooperated in the past few years 
in improving and standardizing the tube agglutination test. The standard 
tube test, when conducted by experienced persons and when made according 
to the accepted standard, yields remarkably consistent results, as the follow¬ 
ing pages will show. 

Consistency of Reactions in Repeated Tests, In the present Connecticut 
system, herds are frequently given a preliminary test to determine the num¬ 
ber of replacements needed before subjecting the herd to a federal test. The 
second or federal test is usually made from one to five months after the first. 

Of 938 animals in 31 infected herds, 206 reacted positively in the first 
test. In the second test 196 were positive, 6 suspicious and 4 negative. 
There was 95 per cent agreement. Available evidence indicates that the 
four animals which changed from positive to negative did so because they 
recovered from a light infection. Vaccination with dead or attenuated Br, 
abortus cells may also cause a temporary positive or suspicious reaction. 
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Of 665 animals in 19 negative herds, none reacted positively on retest; 
one gave a suspicious reaction and the remainder were negative. In this 
instance the agreement was 99.85 per cent. 

Recently blood from 15 suspicious and positive animals was tested in 
four official laboratories. The results obtained are of interest because they 
confirm previous conclusions that there is little disagreement between re¬ 
sponsible laboratories which employ the standard tube test. Ten of the 15 
samples were x>ositive in all four laboratories. The remaining five were re¬ 
corded as suspicious by three of the four laboratories, while the fourth 
reported three samples as susiiicious and two as positive. 

THE SUSPICIOUS reactor'* 

The very nature of all serological tests, as well as allergic reactions like 
the tuberculin test, is such that suspicious (partial) reactions must occur. 
They represent stages of transition from negative to i)ositivc in which the 
infection has been too recent or slow in establishing itself to produce suffi¬ 
cient agglutinins or sensitization to give a positive reaction to the test. 
Furthermore, some animals receive a light infection which is destroyed by 
the animars defensive mechanism and hence give a temporary suspicious 
reaction. The occasional animal that changes from positive to negative must 
likewise pass through an intermediate or suspicious stage. 

The proportion of suspicious reactors under our observation which gave 
positive reactions in subseciuent tests varied materially from herd to herd. 

In herds which had been negative in previous tests and which i)ossessed 
suspicious reactors later, the average number of suspicious animals that 
became positive on subsequent tests was 16.6 per cent. In infected herds 
having a slow spread of infection the proportion was 26 per cent, and in 
herds in wdiich there was rapid spread 63.6 j)er cent became positive. The 
average incidence of suspicious reactions in a group of infected herds was 
about three times as great as in a grouj) of herds that were negative as such 
in the previous test. This observation indicates that in the infected herds a 
majority of suspicious reactions were caused by Br, abortus. About half of 
these became negative on subsequent tests. 

Duration of Suspicious Reactions. In general, animals giving a suspi¬ 
cious reaction may be expected to give a stronger reaction within 10 to 14 
days, if the suspicious reaction is caused by an infection that becomes estab¬ 
lished ; or a weaker reaction if the animal overcomes the infection, or if the 
suspicious reaction is not caused by Br. abortus. In rare instances an ani¬ 
mal may give a suspicious reaction over a period of years. Three such ani¬ 
mals have been observed by us. 

3 On the basis of extensive studies by numerous experiment stations and the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, a suspicious reaction may be defined as one in which agglutination is 
partial or complete in the 1 to 50 dilution of serum and negative or partial in the 1 to 100 
dilution. 
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SYNOPSIS OF SEROLOGICAL TESTS FOR RANGES DISEASE CONDUCTED AT THE 
STORKS LABORATORY 

Prom July 1, 1925, to •July 1, 1938, the number of samples tested an¬ 
nually increased from 2,373 to 42,700; the number of individual animals 
from 992 to 16,539; the number of herds from 27 to 624, and the number of 
herds passing one or more negative tests from 4 to 473. The number of 
herds passing two or more clean successive tests during the past fiscal year 
was 285. 

The average number of animals giving positive reactions in their initial 
tests during the period 1925-1938 constituted 18.4 per cent for all herds, and 
22.6 per cent for 686 herds which contained one or more positive animals at 
the time of the first test. When half of the suspiciously reacting animals 
are included, the results indicate that in Connecticut about 25 per cent of 
the animals in herds tested for the first time are infected. 

PROBLEMS IN ERADICATION 

In the early work on Bang’s disease at the Storrs station attempts w*ere 
made to control the disease in the college herd by sanitation and segregation 
of positive animals, and gradually replacing them witli Brucella-free indi¬ 
viduals. Success attended these efforts for about three years, at the end of 
which several heifers reacted to the blood test and a new wave of Brucella 
infection ran through the barn. On the basis of this observation and of 
results obtained in other herds, the conclusion was reached that segregation 
of positive animals in the same barn or on the same premises, or on different 
premises having the same personnel, is usually inadequate to prevent 
further infection, and that early and complete removal of all reactors is an 
absolute essential. Through cooi)eration with state and federal authorities, 
this policy has been adopted and is now carried out in Bang’s disease control 
work on an increasingly large scale. 

Number of Tests Required for Eradication, In a large majority of herds 
under observation the number of tests necessary to eradicate infection under 
the plan which requires immediate disposal of positive reactors was surpris¬ 
ingly small, as the following figures on 149 different herds show. 

Herds requiring from 1 to 2 tests—64.5% 

3 to 4 ‘‘ —22.7% 

“ more than 4 —12.7% 

About 13 per cent of the herds that were found to be infected in the 
initial tests required more than the usual number of tests. In these the 
rate of spread of infection was rapid. Indeed, experience has shown that 
eradication is accomplished much more rapidly after, rather than during, 
the height of a so-called ^‘abortion storm.” 

Results obtained during the past few years show that in the majority of 
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infected herds tests made at frequent intervals (30 days between tests) are 
more effective in eradicating: Bang^s disease than tests made at longer inter¬ 
vals; and that the incidence of initial infection in any given herd does not 
necessarily bear any definite relation to the number of tests required to 
eradicate the infection. 

Possible Ways of Spread. Complete solution of the problem of prevent¬ 
ing the spread of infection requires further knowledge of the ways in which 
Br. abortus leaves the body of an infected animal, and by which it gains 
entrance and establislies itself in hitherto uninfected individuals. 

The organism may leave the body of an infected cow in the milk and in 
the discharge from the genital tract especially following calving. The pla¬ 
centa and fetus appear to be particularly dangerous sources of infection. 
Wliether in the milk or uterine discharges, the infectious organism may pass 
to other animals in one or more of the following ways: By direct contact Avith 
the infected cow, afterbirth or fetus; thi'ough contamination of the floor and 
eventually the feed and water; by the infectious material becoming lodged 
on the tail and brushed across the face, especially the eyes; by the use of 
bulls on infected and noninfected lieifers and cows; by being carried to the 
feed manger on the shoes of persons w'ho have entered isolation stalls which 
house infected cows at calving time; and by being carried to the teats of 
coAvs on the hands of milkers or on the teat cups of the milking machine, and 
then gaining entrance through the teat canal or injured skin of the teat. 

The following sanitary measures should aid materially in preventing the 
spread of the disease in an infected herd * 

1. Proinj)t isolation of pregnant coavs at the first indication of parturi¬ 
tion, and of all coavs haAung an abnormal discharge from the genital tract. 
Cahung animals should be kept in isolation until the.y haA’^e passed a negative 
test after calving. Pans of disinfectant should be placed at the entrance 
of the stalls occupied by isolated cows, and used freely by attendants. 

2. Daily Avashing of the flanks, vulva and tail with a strong soap solution, 
followed by treatment Avith a disinfectant solution such as 1 per cent Liquor 
Cresolis Compositus or a 0.5 per cent solution of Phenolor (Squibb), 

3. The rinsing of milkers’ hands or teat cups of tlie milking machine 
Avith hypochlorite solution, (’.ontaining about 300 parts per million of actiA^e 
chlorine, between individual milkings. 

4. Blood testing at intervals of 30 days. 

5. Immediate removal of both suspicious and positive reactors. 

MAINTENANCE OF NEGATIATG HERDS 

Eradication of Bang’s disease from a giA^en herd is only part of an effec¬ 
tive control program. Once eradication has been accomplished the herd 
must be protected against new infection. 

As long as infected herds exist in a given community there is a possibility 
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of reinfection from contact with infected animals on adjoining farms as the 
result of members of either herd becoming unconfined. However, the 
danger of reinfection from outside sources may be reduced to a very low 
minimum if owners will familiarize themselves with the basic principles of 
the agglutination test, ways in which new infection may gain entrance, and 
the present official system of eradication and control. 

The incidence and possible circumstances attending reinfection in herds 
which have passed several negative tests have been made objects of special 
study in herds which have been under observation for periods of from 2 to 
13 years. 

Incidence of Infection in Reinfected Herds. Of 218 herds under obser¬ 
vation for periods of from 2 to 13 years following initial negative tests, 67 
became reinfected. In 26, or 38.8 per cent of the reinfected herds, the num¬ 
ber of new reactors was only one; in 52, or 77.6 per cent, the number was 
five or less, and in 9, or 13.5 per cent, it was 10 or more. When we consider 
the high percentage of infected herds in Connecticut and the fact that dur¬ 
ing all of these years the control work was conducted on a more or less ex¬ 
perimental basis, the number of “breaks*’ was not at all discouraging. 
Furthermore, new infection was limited to one or two animals in about half 
of the reinfected herds which were tested at regular intervals of six months. 

Number df Tests Required to Eradicate New Infection. Of 65 herds 
which had one or more new reactors, 29 were found to be entirely negative to 
the first test following detection and removal of the newly infected animal 
or animals; nine additional herds were negative in the second herd test, 
seven in the third, seven in the fourth, and two in the fifth test. Eight 
herds required from six to ten tests, and three more than ten. 

Probable Sources of Reinfection. An effort was made to determine the 
probable source of reinfection in 39 herds which had been negative to the 
blood test. Information obtained indicated that the most common cause of 
reinfection was association with infected cattle, as, for example, new addi¬ 
tions to the herd and neighbors’ animals with which contact was made 
through inadequate or broken pasture barriers. 

The majority of additions that were responsible for reinfection were 
recently infected cows which came from untested or infected herds and 
which were negative at the time of purchase. 

In two herds bulls which had been negative when brought in subse¬ 
quently reacted positively, along with cows which they had served. In 
another herd a positive bull was bred to negative cows, which subsequently 
reacted to the blood test, as did several others in the herd. 

Two herds were reinfected after a cow in estrum had broken through a 
barrier and mingled with infected cattle, and two were reinfected after cows 
from outside herds had broken into the enclosure of negative cattle. 

Pasturing heifers from negative sources with those from untested herds 
accounted for two “breaks.” 
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Available evidence indicated that two ‘'breaks^* were caused by associa¬ 
tion with infected horses, and one by the presence of infected swine on the 
premises. 

It appeared that in 11 instances infection was carried into the dairy 
barn by persons coming directly from infected herds. 

No information was obtained on eight herds. 

BR. ABORTUS INACTION IN ANIMALS OTHER THAN CATTLE 

Nine of 104 blood samples from swine and 13 of 100 samples from horses 
reacted positively to the test. All of 162 samples from 20 herds of goats, two 
from deer, two from cats, and one from a dog were negative to the agglutina¬ 
tion test for infection with Br. abortus. 

ABORTIONS IN BANG'S DISEASE-FREE HERDS 

()(*casional abortions are known to occur in herds which have passed 
several negative tests for Bang’s disea.se. Under such conditions the ques¬ 
tion naturally arises whether the abortion resulted from Bang’s disease or 
some other cause. SiiU'C 1932 bacteriological examinations have been made 
on f(»tuseH and placental material from 36 aborting cows in 24 herds which 
were free from Bang’s disease, as indicated by two or more previous herd 
tests. The suspected yiaterial was examined for tlie presence of Br. abortus 
by cultural methods,and by guinea pig inoculation. Bacto Tryptose agar 
prepared with 1 to 700,000 gentian violet, liver infusion agar, and blood 
agar plates were inoculated with the suspected material. The inoculated 
media were iiuuibated at 37'^ C. in an atmosphere which contained 5 per 
cent carbon dioxide. The plates were examined after 3 and 5 days. Cul¬ 
tures were prepared from Bru(*ella-like colonies and examined for morpho¬ 
logical and cultural characteristics and for evidence of a serological relation 
to Br. abortus. Isolations for study were also made from other types of 
colonies which occurred either in significant numbers or resembled those of 
known pathogenic bacteria. 

Br. abortus was not obtained from any of the 36 specimens from herds 
which had previously passed two or more negative tests, and the lierds 
involved were free from positive reactors on subsequent tests. 

Bacteriological tests Inade on a fetus from an animal in a herd which 
had passed only one negative herd test yielded Br. abortus. In this instance 
the cow which aborted gave a negative blood test two weeks previous to the 
abortion and a positive reaction when tested one week after the abortion. 
The results show that the aborting animal was recently infected, and that the 
abortion occurred during the period between the time of infection and the 
development of a positive reaction. The herd in question is a good example 
of the importance of prompt isolation of animals which abort and of not 
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returning such animals to the herd until they pass a negative blood test made 
from one to two weeks after parturition. 

Bacteriological tests on the 86 specimens of fetuses and placental mate¬ 
rial in which Br. abortus was not present revealed streptococci distinct from 
Streptococcus agalaciiae in 8 specimens; diphtheroids, the majority of 
which were identified as Corynehacterium pyogenes, were obtained from 8, 
hemolytic coagulase positive staphylococci from 6, Pseudomonas pyocyanea 
from 1, a monilia-like form from 1, and coliform organisms from 2. No bac¬ 
teria were obtained from 10 fetuses. 

Some recent observations indicate that the diphtheroids and staphylo¬ 
cocci obtained from aborted fetuses in Bang^s disease-free herds are iden¬ 
tical with similar organisms obtained from pus from the uteri of several 
cows affected with metritis. Consequently, it appears that uterine infec¬ 
tion with bovine pyogenic bacteria may result in either sterility as a result 
of severe metritis or, if pregnancy occurs, in abortion. Abortion associated 
with pyogenic bacteria is not limited to Bang’s disease-free herds. The 
availability of herds free from Bang’s disease greatly facilitates studies on 
bovine genital diseases due to causes other than Br. abortus. 

SUMMARY 

During the period 1925-1939, the number of cows’ blood samples tested 
annually increased from 2,373 to 42,700; the number of herds from 27 to 
624; and the number of herds passing one or more negative tests from 4 to 
473. 

The average incidence of infection observed in infected herds at the time 
of the initial tests was found to be about 25 per cent. 

The average number of suspidous reactors that became positive was 16.6 
per cent in herds which were negative in the preceding test; 26 per cent in 
herds in which spread of infection was slow; and 63.6 per cent in herds in 
which spread of infection was rapid. 

Of 149 infected herds, 64.5 per cent required from one to two tests for 
eradication; 22.7 per cent required from three to four, and 12.7 per cent, 
more than four tests. 

The principal source of reinfection was found to be association with in¬ 
fected animals, either as the result of adding cows or bulls from untested 
or infected herds, or of animals breaking into or out of pasture. Associa¬ 
tion with infected horses or swine accounted for several “breaks,” and in 
some instances available evidence indicated that infection resulted when 
people went directly from infected to negative herds. 

Bacteriological examinations of fetuses and placental material obtained 
from 36 aborting cows in 24 herds which were free from Bang’s disease, as 
shown by the standard tube agglutination test, were all negative for Bru- 
cella abortus. 
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III freiieral, available information indieated that ‘^breaks’’ are prevent¬ 
able. In about half of the reinfected herds, regular six-month retests 
detected new infection before it had a chance to spread to more than one or 
two animals. 

At the present time many negative lierds exist on farms which adjoin 
farms on which there are untested or known infected herds. As the eradica¬ 
tion program progresses and sources of new infection are eliminated the 
number of ‘‘breaks’^ from these sources may be expected to decrease 
materially. 




THE VITAMIN A REQUIREMENTS OP DAIRY COWS FOR THE 
PRODUCTION OP BUTTERPAT OP HIGH VITAMIN A 
VALUE. I. ARTIFICIALLY DRIED ALFALFA 
HAY (CAROTENE)^ 

J. W. WILBUK, J. H. HILTON, and S. M. HAUGE 

Departments of Dairy Husbandry and Agricultural Chemistry, Purdue University 
Agricultural Experimental Station, Lafayette, Indiana 

Numerous investigations (1-8) have showm that the vitamin A potency of 
milk fat is dependent upon the diet fed the eow. Several investigators (9- 
13) have also studied the vitamin A requirements of cattle with respect to the 
well being of the animal itself. Comparatively few investigations, however, 
have been conducted to determine the vitamin A recpiirements of dairy cattle 
for the production of milk fat of high vitamin A activity. Fraps, Copeland 
and Treiehler (14) observed that when lactating cows were restricted to 17,- 
OdO vitamin A units daily from yellow corn the vitamin A potency of the 
milk fat decreased from 38 to 16 units in four weeks. These workers also 
found that feeding 116,000 vitamin A units daily failed to maintain the vita¬ 
min A potency of the milk fat. Later the same investigators (15) found that 
340,000 dail}^ unit intake failed to maintain the vitamin A potency of the 
butterfat and estimated that from 750,000 to 1,400,000 Sherman-Miuisel units 
were needed daily by cow'S to produce butterfat of high vitamin A value. 
Atkeson and associates (16) concluded that butterfat secreted by dairy cows 
fed a ration containing 1,000,000 international units of carotene daily was 
typical 01 grass produced butter. Increasing the carotene intake to approxi¬ 
mately 6,000,000 units daily resulted in i)ractically no change in the carotene 
and vitamin A content of the butter. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The general plan of procedure in these experiments has been to decrease 
the vitamin A potency of the milk fat to a low level by feeding the cows vita¬ 
min A deficient diets, and then determine the number of vitamin A units 
required daily by the cows to bring the vitamin potency of the milk fat back 
to a high level. The vitamin A deficient ration was composed of beet pulp, 
and a grain mixture of white corn, oats and linseed oil meal. The principal 
source of vitamin A in the repletion rations was artificially dried alfalfa hay. 
Two separate experiments similar in nature have been completed. 

EXPERIMENT I 

Two Guernsey cows were used in this feeding experiment. They were 

Beceived for publication January 12, 1940, 
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in the early staj?e of lactation at the beginning of the feeding trials and con¬ 
tinued in normal milk flow throughout tlie experiment. The cows were fed 
the vitamin A deficient diet until tlife vitamin A potency of the milk fat had 
dropped to a low level (12 units). At this point, one, two, three, five, eight 
and twelve pounds of artificially dried alfalfa hay of known vitamin A value 
were added to the ration in successive 21 day feeding trials. Twenty-one 

TABLE 1 


Showing the vitamin A requirements of dairy cows when dehydrated alfalfa hay {earo- 
tene) was the source of vitamin A activity of the ration {19S5-19S6) 


Period No. 

Vitamin A supplement* | 

Vitamin A butter 
(units per gram) 

A.D. alfalfa hay 
(lb. daily) 

Unit intake 
(000) 

1 . 

None 

None 

12 

2 . 

1.0 

75 

12 

3 . 

2.0 

150 

12 

4 . 

3.0 

225 

11 

5 . 

5.0 

375 

19 

6 . 

8.0 

600 

31 

7 . 

12.0 

900 

30 


* Bation eonsisted of beet pulp and a grain mixture consisting of 400 lb. white corn, 
200 lb. oats, and 150 lb. linseed oil meal. 


day feeding trials were used because previous studies (17) had shown that 
the major change in the vitamin A activity of milk fat resulting from a 
change in diet takes place during the first fifteen days. 

Representative samples of milk were collected from each cow during the 
last four milkings of each period, the cream separated and churned into but¬ 
ter. Each sample of butter was then subjected to biological assays for vita¬ 
min A potency. The results of these assays are expressed in Sherman and 
Munsel vitamin A units (18). 

TABLE 2 


Showing the vitamin A requirements of dairy cows when dehydrated alfalfa hay (caro¬ 
tene) was the source of vitamin A activity of the ration (19S6-1937) 


Period No. 

Vitamin A supplement 

Vitamin A butter 
(units per gram) 

A.D. alfalfa hay 
(lb. daily) i 

Unit intake 
(000) 

1* . 

(check) 

Not determined 

33 

2t . 

None 

None 

14 

3t . 

1.0 

67 

15 

4t . 

3.0 

201 

15 

5t . 

5.0 

355 

25 

6t . 

8.0 

536 

29 

7f . 

12.0 

804 

31 


* Bation consisted of alfalfa hay, silage and a grain mixture consisting of 400 lb. 
yellow corn, 200 lb. oats, and 100 lb. linseed oil meal. 

t Bation consisted of beet pulp and a grain mixture consisting of 400 lb. white corn, 
200 lb. oats, and 100 lb, linseed oil meal. 
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EXPERIMENT II 

Two Guernsey cows were used in the feeding experiments of the second 
trial wdiich wm essentially a duplication of the first trial. These cows were 
also in the early stage of lactation at the beginning of the experiments and 
continued in normal production throughout the tests. 

The feeding schedule and the biological assays of the hays and butterfat 
for the two experiments are shown in tables 1 and 2 and figure 1. 



VITAMIN A UNITS PER DAY 

Fig. 1. The vitamin A potency of the butters produced by cows when fed different 
levels of vitamin A fdohydrated alfalfa hay). 

DISCUSSION 

Ill these experiments, the criterion for the measurement of the vitamin A 
recpurements of dairy (‘ow's for the secretion of milk fat with maximum vita¬ 
min A value is based upon the supposition that cows are not able to secrete 
butterfat of maximum vitamin A value until the optimum requirements for 
maintenance and production have been satisfied. Since the vitamin A value 
of butterfat secreted by the cow is dependent on the ration fed the cow^, it is 
apparent that wlienever cow^s secrete butterfat of low vitamin A value, this 
is indication of an inadequate supply of available vitamin A in tlifi ration. 
Furthermore, if more potent butterfat is produced uxioii increasing the vita¬ 
min A intake, this wwld also indicate that the vitamin supply had been 
inadequate. Only wdien further additions to the rations give no further 
response in the xioleiicy of the butter, is there any assurance that a point of 
saturation has been reached. Thus, the minimum vitamin A potency of the 
ration which will produce the maximum effect upon the milk fat secreted 
should prove to be the minimum vitamin A requirement of the eow^ for the 
secretion of milk fat of high vitamin A value. 

As sliown in tables 1 and 2 and in figure 1, the vitamin A value of the 
milk fat secreted by the cows was reduced to relatively low levels by feeding 
a ration deficient in vitamin A. In successive feeding periods, the addition 
of various amounts of vitamin A (carotene) up to 225,000 units per day 
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did not result in any appreciable repletion but was capable only of main¬ 
taining: a vitamin A level equivalent to that of the preliminary depletion 
period. Not until a daily intake of over 300,000 units was introduced into 
the ration was a sig:nificant increase apparent in vitamin A potency of the 
milk fat. This repletion continued with successive increases of vitamin A 
in the ration until a saturation was reached at approximately 550,000 units 
per day as evidenced by the restoration of the hig:h potency of the milk fat. 
Additional vitamin A'units in the ration failed to produce a significant in¬ 
crease in the milk fat. In these studies the vitamin A requirements of the 
cows to produce milk of high vitamin A value is somewhat less than that 
suggested by Fraps and co-workers (15). 

In these experiments, the source of vitamin A was the carotene in arti¬ 
ficially dried alfalfa hay. The alfalfa was harvested in the tenth-bloom 
stage and was of excellent quality. The vitamin A values of these hays 
were determined by biological assays. Although there was some difference 
in the vitamin values of the hays, there was a close correlation between the 
vitamin A intake and the vitamin A value of milk fat secreted in the two 
experiments. This would indicate that the utilization of the carotene in the 
hays of these experiments was approximately the same. However, it is to 
be recognized that the carotenes in various feeds or even vitamin A per se. 
may be utilized with different degrees of efficiency. The type of hay, the 
fertility of the soil, the maturity of the plants, the methods of preservation 
may influence the availability of the vitamin. 

STTMMARY 

1. Two feeding experiments have been completed to determine the mini¬ 
mum vitamin A requirements of dairy cows for the production of butter 
with maximum vitamin A value. 

2. Artificially dried alfalfa hay was used as the source of vitamin A 
(carotene). 

3. Under the conditions of these experiments, it was found that dairy 
cows required approximately 550,000 vitamin A units daily to restore the 
vitamin A potency of the milk fat to its highest value. 
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THE THIRTY-FIPTH ANNUAL MEETING OP THE 
AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

R. B. STOLTZ 
Secretary-Treasurer 

The American Dairy Science Association was called to order by President 
E. S. Guthrie, in the Purdue Memorial Union Building at Purdue Univer¬ 
sity, on Tuesday, June 25, at 9: 30 a.m. for the thirty-fifth annual meeting. 

The program printed in the June issue of the Jouknal, op Dairy Science 
was prepared by the Program Committee. The June issue also contains the 
abstracts of the papers i)rosented. 

Dr. E. C. Elliott, Pr(\sident of Purdue University, was introduced by 
Past President H. W. Gregory, and delivered the address of welcome. Presi¬ 
dent Guthrie then gave the following response: 

‘‘We thank you, President Elliott, for your cordial welcome. Already 
we are ejijoying the happy spirit of hospitality of your campus. The men 
and women, who have charge of the buildings, seem to laiow exactly how to 
make us comfortable. We have known your dairy .staff as enthusiastic col¬ 
leagues in dairy science. We are now recognizing in them the ideal qualities 
of hosts, and we admire the splendid assistance of their wives. 

“This is the second j’car that our Association has held its annual conven¬ 
tion in Indiana. The first one was in Indianapolis at the time of the National 
Dairy Show in 1925. We are happy to return,—this time to enjoy* the fine 
accommodations of your facilities here at Purdue IJnivei’sity. ^’ 

President Guthrie then introduced Dr. Paul P. Sharp, of Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, who responded by a most interesting discussion of tlie milk fat 
globule. 

THE MILK PAT GLOBULE 

I*APL F. SHABF 

Cornell University, Ithaca, New Tori' 

President Guthrie, President Elliott, members of the American Dairy Sci¬ 
ence Association, and ladies: 

I have a very small but to me a very interesting subject. The fat in milk 
is present in the form of little spheres about one ten-thousandth of an inch 
in diameter. The small size of the subject does not preclude, however, the 
use of large, perhaps incomprehen.sible numbers. In the beginning I wish 
to tell you that I am full of my subject as a speaker should be, having had 
15 hundred billion fat globules for breakfast. In other words, I drank a 
glass of milk. If fat globules were dollars, 12 cc. would pay the national 
debt as it stood two weeks ago. Women can count money faster than men 
and it is estimated that a woman can count one million one dollar bills in a 
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month. If the fat globules were dollar bills it would take 1000 women 321 
years to count the fat globules in a quart of milk. There are more fat glob¬ 
ules in 1 cc, of milk than there are people living on the earth today. Cows 
in the United States produce each year 1.67 x 10*’’ fat globules. The Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and Dr. Campbell have not yet undertaken the task of 
supplying data on milk produced by other sources. If all of the fat in the 
globules of cows milk produced each year in the United States were brought 
together in one mass it would yield a cube 137 yards each way. Small as the 
fat globules are, and tremendous as are their numbers, yet to visualize rela¬ 
tive magnitudes, it is interesting to note that there are as many atoms in 3.3 
grams of carbon as there are fat globules produced in cows milk in the 
United States each year. 

If the fat globules in one quart of Guernsey milk were laid end to end 
they would form an invisible thread of beads 5860 miles long. The thread 
would be 20 miles shorter if Holstein milk were used. 

The fat globules in a quart of Guernsey milk have a total surface of 1050 
square feet, and of Holstein milk 880 square feet. A quart of milk contains 
about 40 cc. of fat. If one were required to paint the surfaces of the fat 
globules in one quart of milk, one gallon of paint would not be sufficient. 
The cow is, however, a much more efficient painter; she coats the surface of 
these fat globules and uses only 0.25 gram of material, or an amount equiva¬ 
lent to about 5 drops of the kind of coating the cow puts on them. 

It may be of interest to students of milk secretion that on the average a 
quart of Guernsey milk contains about the same number of fat globules as 
does a quart of Holstein milk. This indicates tliat the milks differ not so 
much in number of fat globules secreted as in their size. 

Composition of the fat 

Milk fat is rather unique among natural fats in that the glycerides pres¬ 
ent are esters formed from such a variety of fatty acids. Milk fat contains 
from 8 to 14 different fatty acids fastened to glycerine in various possible 
combinations of one, two or three acids. Working out the various combi¬ 
nations of three acid molecules fastened to one glycerine molecule, several 
hundred different kinds of molecules are possible in milk fat. No one knows 
how many different kinds of molecules are actually present. The average 
fat globule contains 10 billion molecules of fat. 

The melting point of the fat is often reported as a characteristic physical 
property, and it is defined as the temperature at which the last crystal of fat 
disappears upon warming. Actually, the rate of warming exerts some influ¬ 
ence upon this melting point. However, the definition would also hold for 
the formation of a solution. If we took a mixture of different crystalline 
sugars and water and warmed the mixture, we would find a temperature at 
which the last crystal of some one of the sugars would disappear. Ordi- 
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narily, this would not be a true melting point but would be called the tem¬ 
perature of solution or perhaps of saturation. Often it is not appreciated 
that the so-called melting point of milk fat is similar to the solution of the 
hypothetical mixture of sugars. Fat fractions can be separated from milk 
fat which do not melt until a temperature of 60-70® C. is attained, while 
these same materials when present in their normal milk fat environment 
disappear as solid phase when a temperature of 35® C. is reached. Also 
fractions can be separated which do not crystallize after liolding for months 
at 0® C. Thus this so-called melting point of milk fat is the temperature at 
which the most insoluble fat fraction dissolves in the solution of glycerides. 

Many factors affect the relative proportions of fatty acids present in milk 
fat. The most commonly mentioned factors are the feeding of oil products 
W'hich tend to increase the proportion of oleic acid and yield a softer milk 
fat. Dry feeds are more common in winter than in summer and less oleic 
acid is usually present in winter fat than in summer fat. Starvation has 
been shown to increase greatly the oleic acid content of milk fat. 

The so-called color of milk fat is of considerable commercial importance. 
The color is not due to colored glycerides but to the j)resence of carotene dis¬ 
solved in the fat. Carotene is the precursor of vitamin A and from the 
nutritional standpoint its presence or the presence of vitamin A in the fat 
is very desirable. In general, yellow market milk is preferred. It has a 
sales ajipeal because yellow’ color has been associated wdth high fat content. 
The yellow’ color of whole milk is due to three factors—the amount of caro¬ 
tene pigment in the fat globules, the size of the fat globules and the amount 
of riboflavin in the w’ater phase. With the same amount of carotene in the 
fat and the same amount of fat in the milk, milk containing the large fat 
globules will appear more yellow’ to the eye than milk containing small fat 
globules. Definite statistical breed differences in the color of milk fat have 
been demonstrated; the Guernsey milk fat tends to contain more carotene 
than the Holstein milk fat whereas, Holstein milk fat contains more pre¬ 
formed colorless vitamin A. How’cver, no milk fat would be colored yellow 
unless carotene were supplied to the cow in the feed. 

Under one set of conditions, at least, the yellow' color in the milk fat is 
considered objectionable. Consumers seem to prefer a butter of average 
yellow color. If the yellow’ color is too intense, as occurs particularly in 
butter made from Jersey and Guernsey milk w'hen the cow’s are on rich 
spring and summer pasture, consumers object because they think the butter 
is artificially colored. In certain markets sale of this butter is difficult and 
ways of decolorizing it or of destroying the carotene have actually been 
considered. 

Physical state of the fat 

The great variety of fat molecules present in the globules, as w’ell as many 
other related observations, indicate the desirability of specific knowdedge as 
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to the physical state of the fat in the fat globules under a variety of condi¬ 
tions. Information as to the physical state of the fat when the temperature 
of pure fat in a beaker is altered does not give this desired information, for 
the reason that great lags occur in the adjustment of the physical state of 
the fat to a new environmental condition. For example, if liquid fat is 
being cooled the presence of a few crystals in the beaker by seeding induces 
the crystallization of fat throughout the whole beaker. When fat is present 
as fat globules the appearance of a crystal in one fat globule exerts no seed¬ 
ing effect on the fat in any other globule. Consequently the lag in adjust¬ 
ment of the physical state of the fat when suspended as fat globules is very 
much greater than the lag in adjustment of the physical state of tlie fat when 
present in a beaker. 

The information as to the actual physical state of the fat in the globules 
must be obtained by indirect methods. The two most successful methods are 
change in specific heat and change in specific volume. Studies of this type 
indicate that at least four hours must pass before cooled fat even approaches 
an equilibrium state. The experiments also indicate that it may take months 
for the final adjustment to be reached. Within the solidifying zone it is not 
sufficient to state the temperatures of milk and cream in order to define their 
properties. The previous temperature-time history through which these 
products have passed prior to reaching the temperature exerts a profound 
influence on the properties of the products. A few of the numerous illus¬ 
trations of this effect will be mentioned. 

Lactometer readings 

The density or lactometer reading of milk used in conjunction witli the 
fat content for the calculation of total solids is carried out at a standard 
temperature of 60® P. (15° C.). It may make a difference of 1 or more lac¬ 
tometer degrees (0.001 in specific gravity) whether the milk was cold milk 
warmed to 60° or heated milk cooled to 60°. Because the lag in adjustment 
of the physical state of the fat is greatest near 60° F. a more unsatisfactory 
temperature for making this density reading could not have been found. If 
the milk is previously warmed to about 45° C. (113° F.) and then cooled to 
30° C. and the density determinations made at 30° C. (86° P.) the fat will 
be present in only one physical state—the liquid state. We are only certain 
of the density of fat when it is in the liquid state. 

Centrifugal cream separation 

Aside from the mechanical construction of the separator and the rate of 
flow of milk through it, the i)roperties of the milk affect the movement of the 
fat globules through the plasma phase under centrifugal force. These prop¬ 
erties are; first, the viscosity which decreases as the temperature increases ; 
second, the difference in density between the fat globules and the plasma 
phase which increases with temperature; and third, the size of the fat glob- 
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ules which increases on warmini^ and decreases on coolinp:. These factors 
are not linear functions of temperature. The relationship of these factors 
is such that increasing the temperature in the low temperature range—that 
is, between 0 and 25-30'" C.—increased the effective force of separation by 
about 33 per cent for eacli 5° C. increase in temperature. In the range from 
40-45® C. on up, the effective force is increased by only about 10 per cent. 
Thus, there is a sharp bend in the curve indicating tliat warming is markedly 
beneficial in the separation of milk up to a temperature in the neighborhood 
of 40® C. or 100® F. 

In late years, there lias been a tendency to use lower and lower tempera¬ 
tures of separation, because more viscous cream is obtained. The better 
body probably results from the absorption of the agglutinin on the fat glob¬ 
ules in the low ternjieratlire range. The fat lost in the skimmilk, when milk 
is separated at an intermediate temperature, in the neighborhood of 70-80® 
F., is influenced by tlie previous temperature history of the milk. The fat 
loss in the skimmilk is less on milk which was previously warmed and cooled 
to this temperature for .separation because the fat will be in a more liquid 
.state, tlius maintaining a greater difference in density between the fat and 
the ])lasma and because the fat globules in the liquid state are larger than 
the fat globules in the solid state. The conditions would be reversed in the 
case of cold milk warmed to the same temperature for separation. 

Another int(‘resting observation relating to temperature of separation 
was found as a result of preheating milk to a series of temperatures previous 
to separation at 100® F. Samples of milk were pasteurized for 30 minutes 
at temperatures up to 176® P. (80° C.). These samples were then cooled to 
100® F. and the milk was separated immediately. The fat content of the 
cream increased progressively as the temperature of pasteurization increased. 

Churning 

The physical state of the fat exerts a profound influence upon churning. 
Normal churning occurs only when the fat in the fat globules is in the part 
solid, part liquid state. At low temperatures (50® F. or below) the fat is 
essentially solid and churning does not occur. At temperatures above 100® 
F. the fat is almost completely liquid and again churning does not occur. 
The churning time betw een these tw'o temperature zones depends upon the 
relative proportions of solid and liquid fat and w’^hether or not liquid fat 
globules are cooled into the churning zone or solid fat globules are warmed 
into the churning zone. The shortest churning time is not obtained at the 
same temperature when approached from these tw’o different directions. It 
occurs at lower temperatures for the previously liquid fat and at higher 
temperatures for the previously solid fat. The properties of the butter and 
the fat lost in the buttermilk are also influenced by the proportion of solid 
and liquid fat at churning time. 
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Incidentally, the presence of casein in the cream exerts a profound influ¬ 
ence on the churning time. If the casein is in a precipitated state, as in sour 
cream or cream to which rennet has been added, the churning time is rela¬ 
tively short as compared with that for cream in which the casein is hydrated 
and highly dispersed. Another interesting point is shown by the effect of 
acidity on the churning of washed cream. Within the practical range, the 
more acid the normal cream the shorter the churning time, but in the case of 
washed cream, that is cream in which the plasma phase has been replaced by 
water and thus casein is absent and only the materials on the surface of the 
fat globules remain; the more acid the washed cream down to pH about 4.3, 
the longer the churning time. 

Lipolysis 

Ordinarily, we consider that the increase in acidity of milk and cream is 
due to the production of acids by the growth of bacteria, but under certain 
conditions the acidity of the milk and cream increases definitely in the 
absence of any appreciable number of bacteria. For a while it was thought 
that this increase was due to the action of bacteria which had not been de¬ 
tected in the milk, but it is now generally accepted that this increase in 
acidity is a result of hydrolysis of the milk fat by enzymes with the liber¬ 
ation of the free fatty acids, and it is these free fatty acids which cause the 
increase in acidity. In raw cream held below 40° F. this increase in acidity 
may amount to 0.05 per cent expressed as lactic acid, in 24 hours. In addi¬ 
tion to this difference, detected chemically by the increase in acidity, the 
presence of the free fatty acids gives to milk and cream an undesirable odor 
and taste, often described as bitter, butyric acid or rancid. 

Much work has been done on the oonditions affecting the lipolysis of milk 
fat. It has been found that if cream is to be separated from milk, particu¬ 
larly to produce viscous cream in winter, it is advisable to warm the milk to 
about 120° F., then cool it to the separation temperature of about 70-80° F, 
Wlien this is done, the cream shows relatively little lipolytic activity as com¬ 
pared with cream separated from cold milk warmed to the separation tem¬ 
perature. Tests show’ that lipase is present in both creams but in one it is 
inactive. This result indicates that the previous temperature treatment of 
the milk has a profound effect on lipolytic action in the cream separated 
from it. It has been shown very clearly that when cold milk is warmed to 
30° C. and then cooled to some low temperature, the lipolytic action is very 
much greater when compared with milk which has not been subjected to this 
cooling, warming and cooling or has been cooled and warmed to any higher 
or lower temperature. The term * ‘temperature activation^’ has been applied 
to this process. 

It has been shown that the normal fat globules of milk or cream show 
greater lipolytic activity the lower the temperature of holding. This is par¬ 
ticularly true in regard to cold milk heated to 30° C. and recooled to a series 
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of temperatures. Thus, fat globules with natural surfaces show a negative 
temperature coefficient of lipase action. In other words, the lower the tem¬ 
perature the greater the increase in activity. This is contrary to the ex¬ 
pected effect of temperature on enzyme action, and is the only ease of a 
negative temperature coefficient of enzyme action of which I am aware. 
This negative temperature coefficient is confined to fat globules having the 
natural surfaces. If milk fat is reemulsified in skinimilk to produce milks 
or creams containing fat globules of approximately normal size, the tempera¬ 
ture coefficient of lipase action is positive—that is, the higher the tempera¬ 
ture the greater the lipolytic action. Furthermore, such resurfaced fat 
globules show no additional activation effect upon warming and cooling. 
The mere resurfacing of the fat globules serves as an activation mechanism. 
The fat does not need to be removed from the milk in order to resurface and 
activate the lipase, but it can be resurfaced and activated by homogenizing 
the milk or cream. 

The concentration of substrate, that is, the i)ercentage of fat in the milk 
or cream has been found to influence the character of lipase action. When 
raw products containing increasing amounts of fat were temperature acti¬ 
vated, it was discovered that with an increase in fat up to about 6 to 8 per 
cent, the water phase increased in titratable acidity up to about 0.05 per cent 
expressed as lactic acid, and that no further increase in acidity of the water 
phase occurred at higher fat contents. Up to about this same fat content, 
the acidity of the fat per unit of fat increased, and from this point on de¬ 
creased, although the titratable acidity of the total fat present increased 
with the increase in the amount of fat in the cream. This indicates that the 
lipase action on glycerides containing the short chain fatty acids which are 
soluble in water is slopped by the accnnniilation of the fatty acids in the 
water phase, but that the lipase continues to hydrolyze the fats of the longer 
chain acids—acids which do not dissolve in the water but remain in solution 
in the fat . . . until these also accumulate to an amount sufficient to stop 
the action. This points to studies on the reversibility of lipase action and 
the selective hydrolysis of the various glycerides of milk fat by the same 
enzyme system under (conditions varying principally in respect to the con¬ 
centration of substrate and ratio of water to fat phase. 

The specific surface properties of the fat globules exert a profound effect 
upon the rate of lipolytic action. This was demonstrated by experiments 
with re-mixed milks. Skimmilks from a number of individual Jersey and 
Holstein cows were used. The lipase resides in the skinimilk or water phase. 
Two series of skimmilks, one series obtained from Jersey cows, the other 
from Holsteins, were used. The same cream was added to both series. We 
thus had two sets of samples, each set containing the same amount of the 
same fat and of the same kind of fat globules. We would expect the lipo¬ 
lytic action in the two sets of samples to be directly parallel and comparable. 
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This was not the case, indicating rather specific properties of the surfaces of 
the fat globules. 

The acids liberated by lipolysis of milk fat exert an effect upon salt equi¬ 
librium, surface tension, foaming, and churning. The fatty acids liberated 
lower the surface tension and tend to create a stable, soap-like foam. Due 
to the formation of soaps in the water phase, this type of foam structure 
interferes seriously with churning. From the practical standpoint, the high 
lipolytic activity of the milk from cows in advanced lactation pronouncedly 
retards churning and often milk or cream in winter is pasteurized as soon as 
possible in order to inactivate the lipase and overcome this difficulty. 

Gravity creaming 

The mechanism of gravity creaming has long intrigued investigators. 
An early explanation was that when the milk was cooled the densitj’^ of the 
water phase increased, while the increase in density of fat showed a lag, and 
it was thought that this increase in the difference in density caused gravity 
creaming. An idea along somewhat similar lines was that w'hen milk was 
cooled the heat liberated by the solidifying fat globules caused the rising of 
the cream. Another explanation was a sort of a swarm theory, the idea 
being that the large fat globules overtook others and formed a swarm, thus 
creating a greater unit size, resulting in the rapid rising. It has of course 
been observed that Jersey milk gives deeper cream layers than Holstein milk, 
and that fat globules in Jersey milk are larger than tlie fat globules in Hol¬ 
stein milk. These two variables were connected to form the basis of a theory 
of creaming and it has been stated that one gets more cream on Jersey milk 
because the fat globules are larger. It is true that the fat globules are larger 
but you get more fat from Jersey milk because Jersey milk contains more fat 
and you get deeper cream lines because an agglutinating substance is present 
in the milk in approximately the same proportion as the fat, as experiments 
presented by Palmer and Dahlberg may be interpreted as showing. The 
difference in size of the fat globules does not explain why Holstein milk or 
Jersey milk for that matter creams in a few hours. 

In recent years application of Stokes’ law has been made to the problem 
of gravity creaming. Stokes’ law applies to the rate of movement of small 
spheres through a viscous medium when moving at constant velocity, due to 
a graxdtational force. Calculations indicate that it would take about 300 to 
500 hours at 5*^ C. (41® F.) for an individual fat globule to move from the 
bottom to the top of a quart milk bottle. This indicates that gravity cream¬ 
ing does not result from the movement of individual fat globules. We know 
now that gravity creaming occurs as a result of the clumping of the fat 
globules into agglomerates comprising hundreds or even thousands of fat 
globules. These clumps rise according to Stokes’ law, and the size of the 
agglomerates are such that creaming can occur in from one to two hours— 
that is, the normal gravity creaming time. 
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It has been found that raw milk contains a small amount of a protein 
material which will ‘ ‘ a^jrlutiuate* ^ the fat globules. The term agglutination 
was applied to the clumping of fat globules some years ago by the investi¬ 
gators at the Hoorn Experiment Station in Holland, The natural aggluti¬ 
nin is adsorbed on solid or solidifying fat globules and causes the globules 
to clump. It is liberated to the plasma and the clumps fall apart when the 
fat globules melt, to be readsorbed and cause reclumping upon rccooling. 
The agglutinin is heat labile and solid fat globules do not adsorb the aggluti¬ 
nin after it has been heat altered. The fat globules in heated milk do not 
clump. The behavior of the agglutinin accounts for most of the known fac¬ 
tors of gravity creaming. The properties of the agglutinin and the fat point 
to a rather interesting way of enhancing gravity cream volumes. According 
to this idea, agglutinin is present on the fat globules if the fat globules are 
separated from the milk while the fat is in the solid state, and thus would be 
absent from the skimmilk. If the fat globules are separated while the fat 
is in the lujuid state, then the agglutinin would not be present on the fat 
globules but would remain in the skimmilk. Thus, by combining low-tem- 
])eratiire-separated cream with higli-temperature-separated skimmilk, good 
gravity creaming milk is obtained, 'while by combining low-temperature- 
separated skimmilk witli high-temperature-separated cream, x)oor gravity 
creaming milk results. Another interesting t(*st of this idea is obtained by 
separating cream to about 25-30 per cent fat content at a low temperature, 
and then reseparating the cream to a higher fat content at a temi)erature at 
which the fat globules are liquid. This gives a cream plasma which is very 
much enriched in agglutinin, and recombined milk made w-ith this cream 
plasma gives very deep cream layers, sometimes yielding 80 per cent of 
cream on 4 per cent fat content milk. Agglutinin added to homogenized or 
heated milk which otherwise does not cream causes the fat to cluster and 
produces good gravity ereaining. 

Cream viscosity 

Under proper conditions the presence of the natural agglutinin in cream 
yields cold cream of high viscosity. The agglutinin will be present in the 
cream if the cold milk i§ separated at a low temperature. It 's\as observed 
a number of years ago by Dahlberg that if milk was pasteurized, cooled, aud 
held cold for a few hours and then separated it would yield a cream of as 
high viscosity as that obtained from raw milk. The attempt to make the 
agglutinin go with the cream has resulted in lower and lower temperatures 
of separation of cream for market purposes. 

In the last few years a procedure has been developed whereby cold cream 
is w'armed relatively slowly to a temperature in the neighborhood of 30® C, 
and then is recooled relatively slowly. Such a procedure tends to increase 
the viscosity of the cream. A lead toward the explanation of this behavior 
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is to be found in the effect of such a procedure in altering the physical state 
of the fat. In the fat as it is originally solidified a great variety of fats 
crystallizes out. The fat is then warmed until nearly all of the kinds of fats 
dissolve, but not quite all of them. Then the fat is recooled. On this second 
cooling, the fat globules are cooled in the presence of seeding nuclei of the 
most insoluble fat fraction and consequently this fraction crystallizes out 
more rapidly and completely the second time that it did the first time when 
it was not seeded. This alters the relative proportions and the rate of 
crystallization of the fat fractions and yields a different solid phase on this 
second recooling. For some reason or other this different physical state of 
the fat on the second cooling has an influence upon the surface of the fat 
globules, perhaps through a different orientation of molecules and conse¬ 
quently upon the materials adsorbed, which apparently results in this 
increase in viscosity. 

The conditioning of the fat by cooling, warming and cooling activates the 
lipase in raw- milk, produces viscous cream as just described and is used to 
condition milk chocolate for candy coating. Evidence has been obtained by 
Rishoi that the specific heat of this recooled fat is different from that of the 
fat cooled the first time. 

Composition of natural material on the milk fat globule surface 

The identification of the materials present on the surface of natural milk 
fat globules has attracted investigators for years. In the various reports v,e 
find that nearly everything present in milk has been reported by some in¬ 
vestigator to be adsorbed on the surface of fat globules. Among the early 
investigators was Voltz, who found lactose, ash, casein, and albumen were all 
adsorbed on the surface of the ^at globules. His results were obtained be¬ 
cause of faulty technique of separating the fat globules. He separated some 
skimmilk (plasma phase) along with the fat and consequently when he 
carried out his analysis he found these skimmilk components. Others have 
made errors of this kind in separating the fat globules. Storch concluded 
that the material was a protein of mucin type because it had reducing prop¬ 
erties. He separated cream, mixed it with water, and reseparated it, repeat¬ 
ing this procedure four times. He thus displaced J;he skimmilk phase with 
water and concluded that the protein remaining was on the surface of the 
fat globules. He found 2 grams protein adsorbed on 100 grams fat. Van 
Dam and Sirks made protein analyses on skimmilk and cream and discovered 
that the protein content was higher in cream when calculated to the basis of 
the water phase. The difference between these two analyses was attributed 
tb the protein adsorbed on the surface of the fat. They found that 0.29 to 
0.82 average 0.47 gram of protein on 100 grams of fat. Whitaker, using the 
washing method, concluded that about 0,31 to 0.56 gram, best value 0.35, was 
present on 100 grams of fat. Hattori found that a protein different from 
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the others m milk was present on the fat. Palmer and his co-workers 
washed cream a few times, churned it, and assumed that the surface material 
and surface materia] onlj^ was liberated in the buttermilk. They concluded 
that the protein obtained had not been identified previously. They also 
found phospholipid material and concluded that ether extractable non¬ 
phospholipid material comprised 50 per cent of the membrane. 

Recent results indicate that the reddish color of raw cream buttermilk is 
due to a flavoprotein. Ilsin^,^ a method which would differentiate between 
free flavin in milk and the flavoprotein, it was found that there was present 
on the fat globules about 0.07 gram of flavoprotein per 100 grams of fat. 
This flavoprotein appears to be the Schardinger enzyme or xanthine oxidase. 
Calculations indicate that 66,000 molecules of this enzyme material are 
present on the surface of each fat globule. The flavoprotein may adhere 
quite persistently to the surface of the fat globule, and at least half of it 
cannot be removed by washing. 

Rimpila and Palmer show that after washing six times 50 per cent of the 
phosphatase activity remains with the cream. This shows phosphatase in 
the membrane. 

In addition, it has been shown that at cold temperatures the agglutinin 
is adsorbed on the surface of the fat globules, but the evidence is that the 
agglutinin was removed in tlie washings in the procedures used for isolating 
the materials on the surface of the fat globule, and consequently the ag¬ 
glutinin was not present in the surface material analyzed by other workers. 

Davies has sho^vn that a copper protein compound is adsorbed on the 
surface of the fat globules, and that copper added to milk is present in a 
greater proportion on the surface of the fat globules than would be ac¬ 
counted for by equal distribution throughout the milk. 

Sirks, as well as Sommer, has studied the electrical charge on the fat 
globule and the fat. Sirks could And no relation between charge on the 
fat globule and creaming, wliereas Sommer concluded that alterations in 
electrical charge explain some of the differences in gravity creaming. 

Eesurfaced fat globules 

Various attempts have been made to redisperse butterfat and recreate fat 
globules in milk or cream having the same properties as the naturally sur¬ 
faced fat globules. On the whole, these attempts have been unsuccessful. 
The product will not churn properly, or it will not withstand washing with 
water, its reaction to lipase is altered, it will not have the Schardinger 
enzyme reaction, and almost invariably it will yield clear whey when the 
attempt is made to filter it. These products ordinarily do not give normal 
gravity creaming, but some of them will cream normally if agglutinin is 
added. 

In this talk I have tried to present to you a picture of the research that 
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can be carried out on an object so small and so much taken for granted as 
the milk fat globule. I hope I have been able to convince you that research 
on the fat globule is worth while and has led to results which are of scientific 
interest and of practical value. 

PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 

The thirty-fifth annual meeting of the American Dairy Science Associ¬ 
ation takes me back in memory to the corn-growing days of 1906, when I 
came to Purdue University from Ohio State University to join my friend 
and classmate, Fred Rasmussen. 

We Iowa lads then journeyed to the University of Illinois to attend a 
meeting of dairy instructors and investigators which was called to convene 
during the first session of the Graduate School in Agriculture. This school 
met at different colleges of agriculture on alternate summers for several 
years. It was at the first meeting of this school that Professor W. J. Fraser, 
Chief of the Dairy Department at the University of Illinois, assembled a 
group of instructors and research workers on July 17, 1906. 

After several periods of presentation of papers and discussions, an or¬ 
ganization was launched. Fortunately, that little group, the general ap¬ 
pearance of which is recorded in the first picture, had in it several indi¬ 
viduals of splendid leadership and who soon became world characters. My 
friend, Fred, and I were junior members of this new enterprise and I can 
assure you that we were impressed bj’ the information that we obtained. 
Later we realized that still more important than the knowledge that ^ve re¬ 
ceived was the friendship of the older men. 

I hope that it is realized that the task of preparing a short historical 
sketch is not an easy one. Perhaps, however, I can continue in giving a 
review that will be of value to our younger members. 

A brief meeting of our Association was held at the National Dairy Show 
in Chicago, Illinois, on October 11, 1907. The next session was in the sum¬ 
mer of 1908 at Cornell University, where the Graduate School in Agricul¬ 
ture met for the second time. 

The first president, the former Professor R. A. Pearson, offered a com¬ 
ment on a change in name in the beginning paragraph of the president’s 
address. He stated: ‘*The name of our organization is not descriptive of its 
character. We call it ^The National Association of Dairy Instructors and 
Investigators’ yet some of our members represent the great dairy interests 
of Canada. It is then, strictly speaking, not a national organization. ... I 
would like to suggest as a new name,'^Official Dairy Instructors Associ¬ 
ation.’” , 

When meeting under the new name on October 24, 1910, in Chicago, 
Illinois, our second president, the former Doctor C. H. Eckles, voiced an ex¬ 
pression for cooperation, which I wish to quote. Before I read his state- 
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ment, may I say that sometimes I think it is almost sacrilegious for a 
presiding officer or any one else, to offer comments on an excellent statement 
or address. That is my sentiment as I read this paragraph from Doctor 
Eckles. 

‘‘Dairy husbandry is the application of several sciences to certain practi¬ 
cal lines and for this reason a man directing such work should have a rather 
broad training without being, necessarily, a specialist in any one. When a 
chemist alone undertakes to carry on an investigation with animals he is apt 
to overlook some essential points in treatment of the animals used and he is 
not in a position to know the problems that need solution from a practical 
standpoint. On the other hand one filling a responsible position along dairy 
lines does not have as a rule the intimate knowledge of chemistry and especi¬ 
ally of physiological chemistry necessary to properly carry on research to 
good advantage. The man in this position, however, has an opportunity vo 
know the problems that the practical man wants solved and he should com¬ 
bine with this the technical knowledge of the management of the animals or 
the manufacture of the dairy products as the case may be. The x>laii that 
must be followed in the future, if we gain much headway, is to work in 
groups. One of the group must have a broad general knowledge and be 
familiar with the practical side of the problem. Associated with him must 
be competent chemists, physiologists and bacteriologists, according to the 
problem at hand.’^ 

On October 29,1912, in Chicago, Doctor 0. P. Hunziker, our third presi¬ 
dent, when speaking of the accomplishments of our Association, made this 
statement: 

“We have grown not only in members but also in the scope of our ac¬ 
tivities and usefulness and our results have gained recognition in state and 
nation. We have accomplished the standardization of Babcock testing glass¬ 
ware, so that today, it is possible for anyone to secure standard glassware 
that is correct, accurate and uniform so that the results of its use are com¬ 
parable. We have been instrumental in the unification and perfection of a 
national score card for scoring dairies, in the purification of national judg¬ 
ing contests and in the modification of the national standards for milk 
products. 

“We have discussed and analyzed, for the benefit and information of all, 
the principles and methods of instruction in dairying, our relation to the 
breed associations, experimental work in milk production and dairy manu¬ 
factures, proper standards for dairy products, standard methods of testing 
milk and dairy products, plans and methods for judging dairy cattle and 
the securing and awarding scholarships for students judging contests and 
of graduate scholarships, and means and methods for the efficient adminis¬ 
tration of dairy extension work. All these activities have been effective 
means to bring us closer together in our work, to unify our efforts, to make 
more effective our results, and to stimulate our enthusiasm, *' 

It may be of interest to our members to know that the influence of our 
Association is still being felt in the making of laws relative to dairying. 
The legislative bodies of New York State at their last session carefully 
studied the well-prepared report of one of our recent committees on the 
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standardization of milk. A law on this subject has not yet been made in 
New York. When it is written, however, this report of our Association will 
have its influence. This is only one illustration of the important position 
that is held by the American Dairy Science Association in the dairy industry. 
There are many other examples of the value of our organization to dairying 
that should be mentioned. 

The time came again for a change in the name of our organization. 
There is a letter under the date of March 19, 1917, that is pasted in the 
secretary’s records, which contains this important final paragraph; '*As the 
result of the action of the Society at its last meeting and as the result of the 
vote which has just been taken, the ‘Official Dairy Instructors’ Association’ 
has become the ‘American Dairy Science Association.’” This communica¬ 
tion was signed by W. A. Stocking, Jr., President, M. Mortensen, Secretary, 
and H. A. Harding, whom I suppose w^as the chairman of the committee on 
the choice of a new name. 

The most important development through the years was the establish¬ 
ment of the Journal of Dairy Science, the first copy of wdiich came to our 
desks in May, 1917. I w’ould like to spend several minutes on this significant 
feature of the life of our Association. I think that it is apparent, however, 
to all of our members. 

Now" may I call attention to our meetings and programs. There were a 
few' summer gatherings during the first years of our history. Most of the 
early meetings, how'ever, were one-day programs that were held some time 
during the National Dairy Show. It w'as convenient, of course, for our 
members to attend the Show' and our convention in one ti*ip. Nevertheless, 
from the standpoint of a good convention, it was not a satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment. The day’s work was made up largely of a few^ ])apers and discussions 
and committee reports. Some years the committee reports crowded the 
I>apers clear off the slate. 

Something had to be done to change this condition of our programs, so 
w'c again tried the summer plan in a meeting at Michigan State College in 
1927. If I recall correctly, it was a tw'o-day session. This meeting met with 
the approval of all our members who attended, so we have continued it. 
In terms of today, our attendance was not large. From the viewpoint of 
quality you may observe the second picture. One new feature that came to 
us at our summer conclaves was that of having our families with us. That 
new departure w-hich adds to the social life of our meetings makes our con¬ 
ventions almost old home-comings. 

About this time, in the development of our Association, research, and 
problems in teaching were rapidly increasing, with the result that many 
papers were listed on the programs. In fact, valuable discussion has almost 
been smothered out. Our program committee, however, is endeavoring to 
return it to its proper place. 
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A paragraph should be given to our officers. In the early days we elected 
the president, vice-president, secretary-treasurer, and editor at the conven¬ 
tion instead of using the method of the whole-membership ballot through the 
mail, as is our practice now. At that time there was no board of directors. 
In order to obtain better management of our growing organization, the As¬ 
sociation decided, after a few years of evolution in administration, to elect 
a revolving board of six directors. Two new members of this board are 
elected each year, and two members retire each year after three years of 
service. The elective administrative members include also the president, the 
recently retired president, and the vice-president. After a period of service 
of one year the vice-president automatically becomes our president. The sec¬ 
retary-treasurer is appointed by the entire board of administration and he 
has an important place in the transaction of the business of the Association. 
The editor also is appointed noAv by the whole board of administration on the 
nomination of the journal Management committee. 

Greater continuity of management has been acquired by this new type of 
administration. The dispatch of business operation has been greatly in¬ 
creased. Particularly satisfactory has been the procedure of passing all 
committee reports through the hands of our secretary. 

The main channels for individual service are through committees. Our 
Association has been blessed with many members who have been willing to 
give time and thought to the activity of our organization. They have found 
many opportunities, for the charter members left the first convention with 
seven standing committees. We assemble at the thirty-fifth annual conven¬ 
tion with 59 committees and 218 committeemen. Fifty of our members are 
serving on two committees. Seventeen of them have been appointed on 
three committees. Six of our representatives are laboring on four commit¬ 
tees. Three industrious scientists are floundering along on five committees. 
P. A. Downs is in a class by himself for he is on six committees. Our As¬ 
sociation is grateful to these loyal men. 

One of the most successful efforts of our journal has been that of the 
abstracts of literature. The abstractors number 104. They revirnv articles 
in a concise fashion that are selected from 68 journals and 9 special publica¬ 
tions. Among these generous persons there are 65 who are serving on one 
or more of our committees. It is needless to say that we owe them all a debt 
of gratitude. 

I am sure that our board of directors wdll join me in paying special 
recognition to the zeal and wisdom of the officers of the Dairy Production, 
Dairy Manufactures, and Extension Sections. I, also, know that our board 
will voice with me a parental solicitation of ‘'good wishes^’ to the Southern, 
Eastern, and Western Divisions of our Association. 

I wish that I, w^ith 34 years of interest and activity in this Association, 
could successfully transmit a special message to our younger members. Per- 
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haps, at this staj?e of my address, I can gracefully refer to the call of our 
second president for group study. 

During the last four years it has been my privilege to be one of a three- 
man team on a certain research problem. We have met with greater success 
than if we, each, had worked alone. This has meant to me a special effort 
throughout the period to accommodate my plans to those of the majority in 
order to maintain good teamwork. I, of course, have realized that the other 
men were doing likewise. Generally, I think that a member of a team should 
expect to meet the convenience of the others, at least 75 per cent of the time. 
It is very necessary that he should go more than half way in time, ideas, and 
the like that pertain to the work of the team. For illustration, a week ago 
yesterday I found shortly after eight o’clock in the morning that the team 
wanted to run two sets of milk in our study of deaeration. As it happened, 
that was commencement day and I had hoped to remain at my desk for a 
while and then to go and pay honor to the graduating class. Instead, I 
immediately jumped into my white suit. I ate my lunch as I worked, and I 
left the laboratory at 6:15. I did not feel badly because of the change in 
my plans. Naturally changes come. I am accustomed to them. The 
recompense is greater accomplishment. 

One of the fundamental factors in group activity is the disposition of 
the teammates. I find it ever present and radiating. It bothers me. Not 
long ago I heard a question that was being asked in my native state. ‘ * Why 
does Iowa have more Scotchmen than Missouri, and why does Missouri have 
more mules than Iowa?” The answer is; ‘‘Missouri had first choice.” 
If in training my mind and in gaining intelligence, I only had made a wee 
bit of an effort to enjoy a good joke, to tell satisfactorily a humorous story, 
or to catch a spark of humor in a stern* situation; if only in some way I had 
been led not to see first the dark side of a new proposition, but rather to 
recognize immediately the brighter aspects; perhaps then my contributions 
to the group effort would be appreciated. It might be that I would be less 
aggravating to my teammates. Possibly then I could help iron out a few of 
the little difficulties that occasionally occur as the days follow each other. 

The endeavor of our Association for united effort in dairy science has 
extended in personal interest from the 17 charter members of the first 
picture to over 1500 members, many of whom may be found in the third 
picture which will be taken during the convention here at Purdue University, 

There were 265 members present. The meeting adjourned at 11:30. 

GENERAL MEETING OF THE 
AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

West LaFayette, Indiana, June 27, 1940 

President Guthrie called the meeting to order at 4:00 p.M. in the Purdue 
Memorial Union Building, there being 204 present, and gave the following 
address: 
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We are assembled now to pay homage to the memory of Dr. S. M. 
Babcock, in this program commemorating the “50th Anniversary of the 
Babcock Test.’’ Naturally when we realize the value of certain contribu¬ 
tions of science to the dairy industry we think of the efforts of many 
individuals. 

A few years ago I heard Dr. J. L. Hills, Dean of the College of Agri¬ 
culture of Vermont, say that as a young chemist he was well on the way of 
developing a test for milkfat in dairy products when Babcock’s method 
appeared. The demand of the times had stimulated these two men to work 
on that problem simultaneously. These studies occurred in the lifetime of 
a man who is still active, so we must know that we are employed in a rather 
youthful field. 

Dean Hills related how he went to a dairy plant one morning to obtain 
samples of milk where there were forty-one patrons. Forty of these milks 
had been skimmed. He talked to the people about the practice and found 
that one reason for the milk being particularly thin that day was because 
there was to be a church strawberry social that night. 

I am planning, during our convention next year, to visit some of the 
cemeteries in New England and commune with some of my ancestors on 
some of their religious standards. 

Dr. Babcock was our guest of honor at the banquet when our convention 
was held at the University of Wisconsin in 1928. We all returned to our 
homes with pleasant memories—memories of Babcock the scientist, and 
Babcock the man. 

It is now my privilege to present to you Dr. H. C. Jackson, chief of the 
Department of Dairy Industry, who will have immediate charge of the 
program. 

Dr. Jackson then responded: 

Fifty years ago this June, Dr, S. M, Babcock gave to the dairy world 
the test which bears his name. To many of us who had the honor and 
pleasure of associating with Dr. Babcock it seemed fitting on this 50th anni¬ 
versary to devote a portion of the program of the association in commemora¬ 
tion. In these troubled times when whole nations appear to be questioning 
the very fundamentals underlying our civilization it is refreshing to review 
the life of a great scientist who pioneered in the field of Dairy Science and 
who used his gifts for the improvement of not only the lot of dairymen but 
humanity as well. It is hoped that such a review of his life and activities 
will serve as an inspiration to tlie younger members of the association who 
are just entering their life’s work as dairy scientists and that some who are 
older may have their courage and faith renewed. 

Dr. Babcock was a great scientist, a great teacher, and a great man. We 
are fortunate indeed in having as a speaker on this program a man, a mem- 
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ber of the association, who was intimately associated with Dr. Babcock in 
his work at Wisconsin. I know of no one who is better able to pay a tribute 
to Dr. Babcock than Professor E. B. Hart, Chairman of the Department of 
Agricultural Chemistry of the University of Wisconsin, who will address 
us on *‘Dr. Babcock, the Scientist.’^ 

Professor Hart then said: 

If Dr. Babcock were with us today he would wish that we have the mer¬ 
riest time possible. For as Glenn Frank characterized him, “He was the 
Laughing Saint of Science.’’ 

Dr. Babcock spent more than forty years in our midst and it was a great 
experience to know him well, I first met him in 1906, the year in which I 
was asked to become associated with him in discharging the duties of the 
Department of Agricultural Chemistry. 1 shall never forget his trudging 
the streets with me looking for a house in which to live and taking as much 
personal interest in me as a father. I learned to know that that was his 
nature—a helpful spirit always giving sound counsel and always willing to 
lay aside his own work to discuss your problem. With my coming to the 
department he wa.s freer to work on problems of no immediate practical 
moment, and we found him active in his laboratory on the fundamental 
questions in plant and animal physiology, namely, metabolic water. This 
piece of work is now considered a classic by plant physiologists, and to ani¬ 
mal physiologists it explains how a clothes moth can live on dry clothes and 
produce larvae containing 75 per cent of water. Dr. Babcock’s grip on 
science was thorough, for he had had superb training at Cornell University 
and the University of Gottingen, Germany, after having taken his A.B. 
degree at Tufts College. He brought to liis j)rob]ems a thorough under¬ 
standing of mathematics, physics, and chemistry. 

He always delighted in telling his friends of his experiences in Gottingen 
University where he was a student of Huebner, the successor to the great 
chemist Wohler., Wiihler was then a very old man, revered by the students 
who knew him, and almost daily walked through the laboratory where Dr. 
Babcock was at work. On one occasion Dr. Babcock asked a fellow German 
student, “Who is that old duifer shuffling through here?” To be replied 
to in scorn, * * Don’t you know that that is the famous Wohler ? ” In Wohler, 
Dr. Babcock found a most lovable man, and he never tired of telling how 
Wohler showed him a sample of the first urea that was synthesized and a bit 
of iodine that was sent b}'^ Courtois in Paris to Wohler. It was a sample of 
the first iodine that had been isolated and it was in a small sealed glass tube. 
The sample was so minute that it appeared as a small speck in the tube and 
only by warming the latter and causing the violet vapors to form could 
one be sure that the tube contained iodine. 

Dr. Babcock also visited Bunsen at Heidelberg and was greatly impressed 
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by the simplicity and originality of that great chemist. I have always sus¬ 
pected that much of the simi)lieity of his own experimental work grew out 
of the impressions he received from those early chemists. 

In the popular mind Dr. Babcock will be remembered longest for his 
invention of the milk fat test which bears his name. He has told me many 
times that his real contribution to the development of this test lay in his 
introducing the centrifuge as a part of the test, thereby shortening the time 
of operation. Here again his fundamental knowledge of physics stood him 
in good stead. Probably no contribution to agriculture by a scientific man 
has helped more to gain the respect and confidence of farmers in agricul¬ 
tural experiment stations than the Babcock test. But this inventive genius 
also developed a viscosimeter, the construction of which in principle is the 
basis of the modern viscosimeter. He chuckled and laughed as he told of 
this invention, for after it had been perfected to his satisfaction he found 
that the same principle and the same type of instrument had appeared in 
the German literature some twenty years before his own invention. 

Dr. Babcock was a thoroughly religious man—if we may define a religious 
man as one w^ho is humble before the Unknown, rather than a blind follower 
of theological ritual. In his early life he lost a job because he would not 
take part in the religious exercises prescribed for students at a certain 
eastern institution. He had been recommended to the position of chemist 
at this institution and while looking over the position was entertained at the 
president's house and was definitely offered the job. On the morning that 
he was to depart from the institution, and was having breakfast with tlie 
president, the president said, **Now^, Mr. Babcock, there is one thing that I 
haven’t mentioned to you and that is that all members of our faculty take 
jiart in the daily chapel exercises held for our students, and of course you 
wdll be expected to take your part.” Dr. Babcock, wuth a merry twinkle in 
his eye, said, **Mr. President, if I come to this institution I come as a chemist 
and not to take part in these religious exercises,” and with that understand¬ 
ing he went back to Cornell University never expecting again to hear from 
the president of the eastern institution. In a few days he did hear that he 
had been appointed to the position, but he said that he was very glad that 
he could inforui the president that he had already accepted a position at the 
Geneva Experiment Station. 

Dr. Babcock was a thoroughly practical man although sometimes his 
advice bordered on the ridiculous. I well recall the incident of one of onr 
faculty leaving for the Pacific Coast to lay out a new city below San Diego. 
Doctor was sought for advice on what he thought might make a model city. 
He believed that it would be impossible in that climate to have sufficient milk 
for a growing population as produced under ordinary circumstances and so 
implored his friend to try the novel experiment of domesticating South 
Pacific whales to give up their milk to be pumped through a pipeline from 
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the ocean slip. So far as I know the experiment was never carried out, but 
it illustrates the originality of the Doctor and his willingness to try what 
he often called ‘‘the fool experiment.’^ He symbolized what A. V. Hill 
once said, “It is dangerous to speculate too far, but it is foolish not to 
speculate at all. ’ ’ 

In Dr. Babcock’s life tliere w^as no lull in activity and interest in scien¬ 
tific problems. He never seemed to grow old. At 87 he w^as still active 
on the problem of the constitution of matter, a problem wdiich had always 
interested him since his student days at Cornell. It has always seemed to 
me that the many things he talked of in reference to the constitution of 
matter 30 and 40 years ago when I first knew’ him have come to be a part 
of modern pliysics and modern chemistry. True, he w^as crude in his exi)eri- 
nientation, but the ideas were tliere waiting for someone to prove or disprove. 
Physicists often quote the famous Morley experiment refined and carried out 
to the fifth decimal place as giving the atomic weight of oxygen. In some 
early experiments in w^eighing gases that Dr. Babcock himself carried out, 
he saw how a considerable error could creep in tlirougli the outside pressure 
upon the w'eighing flask, tliereby distorting its shap(‘. He WTote Morley 
asking if he had given consideration to this possible error in his own w’ork, 
but Morley never replied, being conscious, I think, that he himself had 
actually committed a serious error. Dr. Bab('Ock only chuckled and w^ent 
on his w'ay. 

When he died he left a manuscript wdiich w'e still have in the vavdt and 
wdiich w’as the fruit of liis labor and thought on the eon.stitution of matter. 
I have read it through several times, and to me it was a new physics, but 
after submitting it to mathematicians and jihysicists upon our own campus 
w'ith tlie thought of its publication, they were unanimous in believing that 
it was too qualitative in its character to warrant its jmblicatiou and that 
possibly it might detract from Dr. Babcock’s standing as a scientist. 

After hearing their verdict I went to each one personally, not knowing 
enough about the subject myself, and stiid, “Isn’t it po.ssible that there is 
some hidden gem of tliought in this manuscript that has escaped your criti¬ 
cal attention and wdiich might be lost if the manuscript were not ]niblislied 
They all agreed that they did not think that to be the case. I still wnnider 
whether they are right and wdiether our leading scientists may not often 
make the error of being grooved in certain channels of tliought until they 
are roused from them by some wholly new and original idea. 

His was the inquiring mind under all circumstances. When the toma¬ 
toes failed to grow in his garden the cause must he knowm. Instead of plant¬ 
ing in a row, the next crop was planted in a circle and only those plants 
in the old row died. That row w^as underlain by an ant run and the cause 
of failure solved. 

Dr. Babeoek received many honors. But I don’t know of one from which 
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he had more fun than that which grew out of the Capper award. After it 
became known to the public that he was to receive $5,000 plus a medal, he 
was hounded by many people, including reporters, as to what he expected 
to do with the money. In his very characteristic way he told them he was 
going to buy peanuts with it, and of course this story got into the press. 
Out of it from all over the country came many appeals for financial help. 
It was evident that many believed that his mind had failed and that he could 
not possibly be responsible for the further handling of his own affairs. 
There wasn’t a day that he didn’t come to the laboratory with a letter or 
two to tell of the most recent request for help. One farmer in the north 
had suffered a great fire, his barns were all down, but he had money enough 
to rebuild everything but the hen coop—^and if he could only have $500 he 
could rebuild the plant and again be on his way. A daughter was burdened 
with the care of an invalid mother; they were poor and needed help. The 
mother needed the out-door air, and if they could only have money enough 
for an automobile, health would be immediatel}^ restored. The Doctor 
would again laugh—and when he laughed, he laughed all over. 

The present century has seen a great development in our knowledge of 
animal nutrition. Dr. Babcock’s contribution to that development is not 
generally known. He lighted the torch for others to carry on. When chem¬ 
ist at the Geneva Experiment Station in 1882-1888, Dr. Sturtevant, the 
director of the station, w^anted him to make some of the conventional an¬ 
alyses then and still in vogue on foodstuffs. The work involved not only 
the analysis of the food but also the analysis of some of the metabolic by¬ 
products. After he made the analyses and reduced the results to an ash 
free basis, the composition of the food was much like that of the metabolic 
by-product. From that time on he lost faith in the possibility of the pre¬ 
vailing methods of food analysis to give valuable information about the 
nutritive value of a foodstuff. He also had little faith in the then prevail¬ 
ing and developing notion that the energy of a foodstuff would measure its 
nutritive value. The mind of the skeptic was again at work. He delighted 
in telling the American nutrition leaders of forty years ago—Atwater, 
Armsby, or Jordan, all champions of the idea that the energy of a food 
measured its nutritive value—^that if energy w^ere the measure, then hot 
water or coal should be the most excellent of foods. When he came to Wis¬ 
consin he put his ideas to work in testing with cows, rations alike according 
to conventional methods of food analysis and energy content but selected 
from different sources, with marked differences in the resultant milk pro¬ 
duction and behavior of the animals. His notes were incomplete, but from 
no fault of his own, and so he never published the data. That work was 
really the forerunner of the larger development at Wisconsin of the newer 
knowledge of nutrition, and the first experiment with large animals, so far 
as I know, using the biological method for testing the .nutritive value of 
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foodstuffs. It was a new idea and Dr. Babcock was father of the idea. 
Others have carried it on. Had the idea been lacking:, we might still be in 
the hands of the energy exponents. 

Dr. Babcock was a most lovable character and exemplified modesty and 
simplicity in every thing he did. He had a profound influence upon the 
character of the scientific work done in our college, and possibly the whole 
University. New ideas, free discu.ssion, kindly interest, and above all his 
novel and helpful suggestions were an inspiration to many. He never threw 
a blanket over his apparatus when visitors came to see him. If interested, 
he hold them fully what he w’as doing. When he suggested ‘‘the fool experi¬ 
ment’’ he started a new train of thought and out of it came a new birth. He 
would rather have an experiment fail than succeed if through its failure it 
taught him to plan for the next. Truth must alw'ays prevail. Babcock was 
not a victim of the routine. The clock could not be regulated by his daily 
activities. Often he would come to the laboratory to tell me wdth much 
enthusiasm that he now had the solution of his problem—and then six 
months might elapse without reference to it. We thought he had forgotten 
about it, but not so. The incubation period was on; the first explanation 
was wrong; he w^as on a new tack, and soon he would be bubbling over wdth 
new enthusiasm. His researches ran in cycles but never ceased. 

He represented the liberal in research, and there can be little funda¬ 
mental research if executive regulations dominate the time of men. His 
profound understanding and sympathetic nature made him a great teacher, 
and like Agassiz he is remembered by many whose questions w’ere not an¬ 
swered but W'ho were started on the way to learn for themselves through 
their own efforts. 

Dr. Babcock publislied little. His influence was felt more through his 
interests in and suggestions to others. His counsel was always available 
and his ideas fresh and original. Fourscore years and more did not abate 
his interest in the experimental work of science. Babcock would have made 
any institution great, and it is Wisconsin’s fortune to claim him for her 
fame. 

Dr. Jackson then introduced Dr. Bohstedt saying: 

In tlie address, which has just been concluded by Professor Hart and his 
presentation of Dr. Babcock, the scientist, he has given us a brief glimpse 
of Dr. Babcock, the man. I well recall my first meeting wdth Dr. Babcock. 
In the fall of 1927, I was called to the University of Wisconsin to assume 
the duties of chairman of the Department of Dairy Industry. Although 
Dr. Babcock at that time was w^ell along in his eighties, he was one of the 
first to call on me in my office. I remember his saying, “Jackson, if there 
is anything that I can do for you, don’t hesitate to call on me.’’ You can 
well im^ine the impression that this made upon me to have a great scientist 
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come and offer his services, and the fine thing about it was that he meant it, 
and that he was in a position to make such a genuine offer. Dr. Gustav 
Bohstedt, our next speaker, was intimately acquainted with Dr. Babcock. 
As Professor Hart has pointed out, Dr. Babcock was accompanied by Pro¬ 
fessor Bohstedt on picnics, various athletic contests, and other social gath¬ 
erings, and he is certainly well qualified to give us our next address on Dr. 
Babcock, the man. 

Dr. Bohstedt then replied on Babcock, the Man.^’ 

Near the center of the dining room of the University Club in Madison 
is a table which, by members who knew him, will always be referred to as 
the Babcock table. Each noonday during the last years of his life, or ever 
since the death of Mrs. Babcock, the doctor would enter the Club, j)ut his 
cap in his coat pocket so that later he would not have to hunt for it in any 
dimly lighted cloakroom, and join a half dozen colleagues at that table. 

A vacant chair here seldom went begging. It was a privilege to sit in 
with a group of men whose conversation sparkled, in large part because it 
was stimulated by that octogenarian with the infectious laugh who, by com¬ 
mon consent, was wont to sit at the end of that table. 

Perhaps it was a story on himself, on the other fellow. No matter. It 
was bound to be entertaining and somehow memorable. More than likely 
a question in natural history was being debated. Dr. Babcock to tin* very 
last was possessed of an insatiable curiosity. “Each morning he met the 
Universe with a question.^’ What might cause the peculiar pattern of the 
grain in birdseye maple? What had caused the disappearance of the pas¬ 
senger pigeon? How wm that squirrel in his backyard able to find the 
exact spot where, on digging, it would find a nut buried the previous fall? 
Did this squirrel reach it through a peculiarly keen sense of smell, or sight, 
or memorj^, or sense of location? Various college faculties usually were 
represented around that table, and each might claim credit for certain of 
the phenomena under discussion. Dr. Babcock again and again would 
bubble over with laughter. 

With perhaps only two or three left at the table, and things quieting 
down, there might be some reminiscence of the doctor from his early life. 
This might have a most serious side, but almost invariably it would yield 
its quota of mirth. 

Last week at that selfsame table, after war and politics had been dis¬ 
cussed, and somehow the name of Babcock had been mentioned, was it any 
wonder that the group present indulged in nostalgic memories of that grand 
old man? 

How could he help but be revered when he was so approachable and 
friendly? His international fame sat lightly upon this genial and jolly 
man. Never need a lowly freshman hesitate to stop him on the street for 
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a talk. Many a bucldinjc? journalist would interview him, although the doc¬ 
tor as a prank niif?ht turn tables on the interviewer, as he did with a person¬ 
able youn^ lady who later became prom queen. Dr. Babcock found out all 
about her family and her history, but gave her nothing in return. Too late, 
the young lady realized the trick that had been played on her. But the 
experience appealed to her sense of humor and at various times in subse¬ 
quent years, to the delight of Dr. Babcock, the young lady would call at 
his home. 

Dr. Babcock exemplified that rare class of people who grow old grace- 
full3^ He held old friends and continued to make new ones. A certain 
boyish quality endeared him to young and old. To the very last he was a 
lover of sports. The autobiography of John L. Sullivan intrigued him. 
When his eyesight became too dim to follow football and baseball, he would 
be found in one of the front rows at basketball games. He would dis(*uss 
the games in terms of the individual players, showing that it was always 
the human element that interested him, and which explained in part the 
hold he had on people. He esteemed his fellow man. Personally, I do not 
recall that at any time during the several years 1 had frequent opportuni¬ 
ties for visitation, Dr. Babcock ever dwelt on meanness in any individual. 
Although few were better judges of men than he was, such undesirable 
traits were passed over briefly. I recall one University administrator tell¬ 
ing about difficult sessi(»ns with faculty members, when his patience might 
be sorel}' tried, only to have his faith in mankind renewed the minute Dr. 
Babcock, himself the epitome of .selfiessuess and good humor, dropped in for 
a chat. He would laugh away those difficulties. 

But to come back to some of the reminiscences of Dr. Babcock, wdiich 
stories and anecdotes perhaps bring out the man, or boy, as well as anything 
else might do. Dr, Babcoc'k grew up on a farm in northern New York. 
The baseball-minded boys were playing catch one noon when soimdiow the 
ball rolled under the porch, the base of which had weeks previously been 
enclosed with some wooden lattice work. Dr. Babcock laughed when he 
said tliat, of course, to recover that ball they would have torn down tht» 
whole porch. However, the removal of a side ])anel sufficed. But what 
did tliey find underneath the porch beside that ball ? A hen! Ever since 
the panels had been put in place, after weeks of starvation and therefore 
quite emaciated, the hen was still alive. There arose the question as to how 
much water she had had to drink during the several weeks. The young 
farm boy never forgot this instance. In later years this recollection had 
much to do wdth his deliberations and researches on the role of metabolic 
water in vital phenomena, both plant and animal. 

The resourcefulness of young Babcock was demonstrated on an occasion 
when a barn was to be built and for which a tree-trunk at the top of a hill 
was to be used for a sill. With his typical spirit of independence, he dial- 
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lenged his family that with the help of a team of jjxen, a log chain, and a 
two-wheeled running gear, he would by himself bring that log down the 
hill. In telling of this stunt, the doctor explained that when he got to the 
log, he took one wheel off the axle and put tlie tip of this axle underneath 
the heavier end of the log. He thereupon, by means of a log chain and 
the use of the oxen, rolled the tree trunk on to the running gear, kept those 
sturdy old oxen pulling until the free axle was lifted, put back the wheel, 
and delivered the trunk to the building site. 

With his tremendous interest in things about him—in people, in the out¬ 
doors, in machines and gadgets—^was it any wonder that when a student at 
Tufts College, where he was obliged to study primarily the classics and litera¬ 
ture, he felt himself out of his element? In natural resentment he ex¬ 
pressed himself in waj^s that got him into diflSeulties. Printed rules govern¬ 
ing conduct of students would be found torn off the bulletin boards. But 
on being questioned regarding this, he would truthfullj^ admit this bit of 
vandalism. His truthfulness more than once prompted leniency on the 
part of the authorities. But when along with a fellow student he refused 
to tell on others for hazing freshmen, he was expelled for three weeks. 
Considering the natural abilities of Dr. Babcock, it may be surprising to 
have him admit, as he did, that he was graduated at the foot of the class. 
Not so surprising, in 1901 Tufts College was pleased to grant him an honor¬ 
ary degree of Doctor of Laws. But Latin, Greek, or the history of the 
ancients interested him far less than things about him. He wanted to be 
an engineer and not a literary man. Later at Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti¬ 
tute, at Cornell, and at Gottingen University, he had opportunities to satisfy 
his bent for the physical sciences. 

Nevertheless, while living at the outskirts of Ithaca where he owned the 
old Schuyler farm of twenty acres, and while employed on a part-time basis 
in the Chemistry Department at Cornell, he joined a literary club. Surely 
the social life must have been as much of an attraction to him as the nomi¬ 
nal purpose of the organization. To hear Dr. Babcock tell about the meet¬ 
ings of the club, the membership did, indeed, mix a great deal of fun with 
their literary efforts. One of the most exciting episodes that I personally 
ever heard him tell relates to the attempted kidnapping'' of a recently 
butchered pig belonging to the family of a member of the club. Circum¬ 
stantial evidence pointed to Babcock as one of the perpetrators, and one 
may surmise the suppressed hilarity of the members when at the very next 
meeting of the club, two phony policemen ceremoniously ushered the unsus¬ 
pecting Babcock into the circle assembled in mock court. In due course he 
was fined one-half bushel of peanuts. In far off Gottingen a few years later 
he heard echoes of this affair, which had been written up in mock seriousness. 
But it had been taken at face value in Gottingen and no doubt various other 
places, by people who were astonished that a professor in an American Uni¬ 
versity should stoop so low as to steal a pig! 
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It is enough to appreciate that this, to some of us perhaps, austere and 
certainly famous scientist has not alwa^^s been perfect, but rather has been 
intensely human. Nevertheless, as one of this man’s great admirers has 
said in his behalf, *'It’s the little imperfections in our heroes that endear 
them to us. ’ ’ 

In his work at Cornell University he was a special adult student, taking 
no regular classroom courses. But in his laboratory work he was guided 
by Professor Caldwell. His rapid progress may be inferred from the fact 
that at the end of three 3 '^ears, he was asked to take charge of the laboratory 
and teach a general laboratory course in chemistry. Very likely his experi¬ 
ence and associations in this laboratory were as important to him as anj" in 
his entire course of training. One may assume that this experience greatly 
stimulated his independent thinking. 

Witness an example of his iconoclastic views regarding gross chemical 
analyses of feedstuffs as guides to nutritive values. While giving his presi¬ 
dential address before the Association of OflScial Agricultural Chemists he 
pointed out to them limitations of such analj^ses, and as a striking example 
made the statement that, on the basis of a gross chemical analysis, coal had 
a relatively high feed value. He elaborated before his listeners that coal 
surely had both moisture and dry matter. Coal further had a certain 
amount of nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method, which nitrogen multiplied by 
6.25 would be reported as protein. Surely coal had ash or mineral matter 
in it, in many cases too much of this particular ingredient. Likewise fiber 
would be found, and ether extract. Then by the usual computation of dif¬ 
ference, the remaining part of the dry matter would be reported as nitrogen- 
free extract. 

Such evidences of untrammeled thinking must have stunned a good many 
of his audience. Small wonder that Babcock was one of the first to observe 
shortcomings of so-called balanced rations, and should have suggested that 
animals were in need of nutrient principles other than starch or carbohy^- 
drates, fats, proteins and minerals. Surelj^ the present knowledge of vita¬ 
mins owes a great deal to this man of the ‘‘seeing eye and inquiring mind.” 

Quoting from the Babcock funeral oration of President Glenn Frank: 

“He pursued the most painstaking research as if he were playing a game. 
He brought to his tasks that gaiety of spirit which authentic greatness can 
afford. His spirit never surrendered that incorrigible playfulness which so 
often marks men of power. He brought laughter into the laboratory, for 
there was about him that deceptively careless air which creative spirits have 
as they go about their business.... 

“In an age smitten with the passion for publicity, he forgot himself into 
immortality! 

“And in the midst of the sickness of an acquisitive society, his spirit 
remained unsulHed even by legitimate personal considerations! 
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‘‘Scholar of a great univerisity! 

Servant of a great state! 

Shy benefactor of mankind everywhere! 

Laughing saint of science! 

Being dead he yet speaks!’’ 

GENERAL BUSINESS MEETING 
AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

West LaFayette, Indiana, June 28, 1940 

President E. S. Guthrie called the meeting to order at 9:00 a.m. in Pur¬ 
due Memorial Union Building on the Purdue University campus. Mr. 
Charles Blackman, Chairman of the Necrology Committee, made the follow¬ 
ing report of the eight members who passed away during the year: 


Professor George E. Morton .July 11, 1939 

P. L. Schoenberger .September 2, 1939 

J. R. MacLennan .Winter, 1939 

Dr. Loyd M. Thurston .February 29,1940 

W. D. Axtell, Jr .March 28, 1940 

R. D. Canan .April 19, 1940 

Kenneth J. Matheson .April 24, 1940 

Fisher Stilley .May 4, 1940 


Upon motion duly seconded the report \Yas accepted to be made a matter 
of record in the minutes. 

Editor Sutton then gave a report which will be found in the minutes of 
the board of directors. 

Manufacturing Section 

Secretary Coulter of the Manufacturing Section presented the following 
minutes; upon motion duly seconded they were accepted with the exception 
of that part referring to the milk score-canl which was deleted from the 
minutes. 

The manufacturing section held its regular meetings a1 the scheduled 
hours and places. F. H. Herzer, the Section chairman, presided. The 
papers presented developed a well balanced program which held the inter¬ 
est of the group as evidenced by the discussions when time permitted. 

The meetings were conducted with dispatch and promptness and ad¬ 
journed at scheduled times. All papers were presented as announced 
except M38, M44, M48, and M51. 

Mr. Herzer appointed a nominating committee consisting of: 0. P. 
Garrett, T. B. Harrison, and H. Macy, to nominate a vice-chairman and a 
secretary for the coming year. 

Considerable interest was shown in the reports of the various commit¬ 
tees. These reports follow: 
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Reports of committees: 

1. Committee on Chemical Methods for the Analysis of Milk and Dairy 
Products, L. C. Thomson, Chairman. Accepted and written report 
attaclied. 

2. Committee on Judjrinj? of' Dairy Products, G. M. Trout, Chairman. 
Accepted and written report attached. 

3. Committee on Methods of Determinin^r the Curd Tension of Milk, 
P. J. Doan, Chairman. Tn the absence of any member of the com¬ 
mittee this re))ort Mras not presented; however, the written report 
was received and is attached. 

4. Deleted. 

5. Committee on Sanitary Procedure, L. II. Burgwald, Chairman. 
Accepted and written report attached. 

6. Committee on Methods of Measurin'? the Color of Milk, O. F. 
Garrett, Chairman. Accepted and written report attached. 

7. Committee to Study Methods for Measurinj? the Oxidation of ^lilk 
Pat, 0. F. Garrett, Chairman. Accepted and written report at¬ 
tached. 

8. Committee on Quality Projrram, W. H. E. Reid, Chairman. Ac¬ 
cepted and written report attached. 

9. Methods for the Bacteriolofi:i(!al Analysis of Milk and Dairy Prod¬ 
ucts, H. Macy, Chairman. Accepted and written report attached. 

TTpon the motion of the committee chairman, the Section voted 
that the committee on Methods for the Bactoriolog^ical Analysis of 
Milk and Dairy Products be discliarged and that a new committee 
of three, designated ‘‘The Committee on Microbiological Methods 
for the Analysis of Milk and Dairy Products,'' be appointed and 
that such committee be emi)owered to appoint such sub-committees 
as may be necessary to carry on the work of the committee. 

10. Committee to Study Ways for Improving Summer Meetings of 
Manufacturing Section, B. E. Horrall, Chairman. Accepted and 
written report attached. 

Initiated by M. E. Parker, there w^as considerable diseu.ssion about the 
t 3 "pe of program which should be presented at the Section meetings. The 
report of the Committee to Study Wa^’^s for Improving Summer Meetings 
of the Manufacturing Section was called for and presented b.v B. H. Horrall, 
Chairman. Tlie Committee made three recommendations: 

1. That mimeographed sheets be used for the presentation of data in 
preference to photographic slides. 

2. That speakers be requested to speak extemporaneously rather than 
to read a prepared manuscript. 

3. That the first and last paper on the program at each meeting be of 
the symposium type. 
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The sentiment of the Section as expressed by vote was favorable to a 
program in which a portion of the time be allotted to papers of the sym¬ 
posium type, a portion to the short type paper and a portion to committee 
reports. The Section voted to appoint a rotating committee to have charge 
of formulating programs for the summer meetings. 

Mr. Herzer instructed the Committee to Study Ways for Improving Sum¬ 
mer Meetings of the Manufacturing Section to meet with the Association 
Board of Directors to consider the desirability of and means to be used in 
changing the type of program presented by the Manufacturing Section. 

After conferring with the Association Board of Directors this committee 
reported to the Section as follows: 

The Board of Directors of the American Dairy Science Association 
passed a motion last night to recommend to the sections of the Association 
that: 

The program next year consist of the following: 

(1) General papers 

(2) Symposia, and 

(3) Committee reports 

The report of the Committee was accepted by vote of the Section. 

The nomination committee placed the following names in nomination for 
officers for the year October 1, 1940, to September 30, 1941: 

Vice-Chairman —^L. H. Burqwald W. H. E. Reid 
Secretary —H. C. Moore js. 0. Anderson 

A vote by ballot was taken, the secretary, 0. F. Garrett, T. B. Harrison, 
and H. Macy acted as tellers. Mr. C. D. Dahl, present Vice-Chairman, 
automatically becomes Chairman of the Manufacturing Section. 

The following officers were elected: Vice-Chairman —^L. H. Burowald^ 
Secretary —E, 0. Anderson. 

Business session adjourned. 

(Signed) S. T. Coulter 

Secretary, Manufacturing Section 

Extension Section 

Mr. Vergeront, Secretary of the Extension Section, presented the follow¬ 
ing report which upon motion duly seconded was accepted and ordered to 
be printed in the minutes: 

The annual business meeting of the Extension Section was called to 
order by R. G. Connelly, Chairman, June 26, at 1:30 P.M.; 36 others in 
attendance from a total of 28 different states. 

During the two-day session, selected papers and reports on various 
phases of the extension program were presented and were discussed by the 
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members, led by a panel made up of members who had participated in the 
program. 

The Eesolution Committee presented the following resolution: 

Resolved, we wish to express the sincere appreciation of the Extension 
Section to Purdue University and especially to each and every member of 
the Dairy Department, who have done so much to successfully prepare for 
our comfort and enjoyment. 

C. R. Gearhart 
E. H. Loveland 
James W. Linn 

James Linn, Chairman of the Type Classification Committee, presented 
a progress report which was favorably accepted, but held over to be again 
presented to the 1941 meeting after further study by the committee. 

E. J. Perry, Chairman of the Sire Committee, presented the report for 
that group. Each section was taken up separately and discussions for the 
matter of selective registration and the use of standard forms for artificial 
breeding association were commended. 

Upon the motion of C. G. Bradt of New York a new committee on Dairy 
Cattle was established. 

The Health Report of a joint committee of the Production and Extension 
sections of Feeding was made by Professor E. S. Savage, Chairman, and 
was unanimously adopted. 

The members of this section expressed themselves as being very much 
pleased with the Joint Session wdth the Production Session on Artificial 
Breeding, and with the Exhibit of Ideas and with the Panel Discussions 
which were a part of every program of the section. 

During the business session of the section, J. F. Kendrick, of the Bureau 
of Dairy Industry, was elected Secretary. The officers who will assume 
their responsibilities on October 1, 1940, are as follows: 

Chairman — Otto J. Hill, Pullman, Washington 
Vice-Chairman and Chairman of the Program Committee — 

Glen W. Veroeront, Madison, Wisconsin 
Secretary —*1. F. Kendrick, Washington, D. C. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) Glen W. Veroeront 
Secretary, Extension Section 

Production Section 

Mr. H. A. Herman, Secretarj’" of the Production Section, presented the 
following report and upon motion duly seconded it was accepted and ordered 
to be printed in the minutes: 

The production section held five regularly scheduled sessions. The first 
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session, Tuesday afternoon, June 25, was a combined meeting of the pro¬ 
duction and extension sections and consisted of a symposium on artificial 
insemination of dairy cows. The remaining formal sessions were devoted 
to papers grouped under sectional headings of: Milk Secretion, Breeding, 
Disease, Calf Feeding, and Nutrition, Minerals and Vitamins. Dr. A. H. 
Kuhlman presided at all sessions. 

All sessions were well attended and much interest was exhibited in the 
papers presented. The papers were well prepared and ably presented with 
slides and mimeographed material used to supplement the presentation. 
Fifty-six papers were presented, a record number, as all but two of the 58 
scheduled papers were presented. The marked program, attached, indi¬ 
cated the member presenting each paper. 

The business meeting of the section was held at 8:30 a.m., Thursday, 
June 27, in Room 340, Purdue Memorial Union Building, with about 100 
members in attendance. Dr. A. H. Kuhlman, Chairman, presided. The 
minutes of the 1939 meeting at Pullman, Washington, were read and 
approved. 

Reports were submitted by the various standing committees and 
approved. Copies of these reports attached. 

Points of particular interest incorporated in the adopted reports and 
presented to the general business session for approval are: 

Breeds Belation Committee —<7. W. Bartlett, N. J., Chairman 

1. The present specified numbers of milkings (36) to be supervised daily 
for cows on Advanced Registrj^ Test should not be increased. It is the 
obligation of the supervising institution to enforce this rule. 

2. No changes in the Uniform H^rd Test Forms are recommended at this 
time. 

3. The preliminary milking shall be weighed, sampled and tested for 
butterfat in the usual manner. The preliminar}^ milking shall constitute a 
regular milking period with respect to the number of milkings supervised 
daily. 

4. Supendsory institutions in the respective states, not in harmony with 
breed associations rules more lax than the Uniform Rules may well use the 
Uniform Rules as a basis for condiict of Advanced Registry and Herd 
Improvement Registry Tests. 

5. To revise and bring up to date the Uniform Rules of the Association 
concerning the conduct of Advanced Registry and Herd Improvement 
Registry Testing and to have these printed in the Journal of Dairy Science 
with sufficient extra copies for breed associations and supervision institu¬ 
tions. It is further recommended that the breed associations print the uni¬ 
form rules in their rule booklets. 

6. ‘'If a cow on Advanced Registry or Herd Improvement Registry test 
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aborts while in milk, and the gestation is 152 days or longer, her current 
record shall end and a new lactation shall begin, but if the abortion occurs 
at less than 152 days the test is to be continued to complete the 305 or 365 
day test/^ 

7. The matter of compiling a uniform set of age conversion factors is 
being investigated further through the cooperation of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. 

8. The problem of working otit a plan of Dairy Herd Improvement Asso-. 
ciation Type classification is continued with the Breeds Relations and Exten¬ 
sion Section committees cooperating. 

9. ^^That the American Dairy Cattle Club be permitted to use the Uni¬ 
form Head Improvement Registry Test Form, but that only the names of 
the breeds of dairy cattle recognized in the purebred dairy cattle registry 
associations be printed on the form.” 

10. Supervisors conducting official tests should conform to the same re- 
(juirements with respect to health certificates as is required of all milk 
handlers in accord with the provisions of the Standard Milk Ordinance, 
Unit(Ml State.s Public Iloaltli Service. 

11. That close cooperation be maintained between the Breeds Relations 
Committee and the respective dairy cattle breed associations with respect to 
the uniformity of registering otfs])riiig resulting from artificial insemination. 

12. That all, exce])t current records of the Breeds Relations Committee 
1)0 bound and filed with the Secretary of the American Dairy Science Asso¬ 
ciation, as a part of the productions sections records, for safe keeping. 

In view of the large numlx'r of papers presented and the inadequate time 
for business matters it was recommended ami approved that this section go 
on record as being favorable to preparation of the program for the Produc¬ 
tion Section, and that the program be arranged, if necessary, in sections 
rinining cumuirrcnlly. and that more time be provided for business meetings. 

Committee on program to consist of Production Section Chairman and 
Secretary, and one member to be appointed by the chairman, but so 
appointed that the committee is contimions in operation, and only one new 
member be appointed each year. 

All Standing Committees were reappointed with their present personnel 
except as follows: 

Breeds Relations Committee, W. W. Yapp of Illinois appointed for a 
period of three years to succeed el. W. Bartlett, and H. A. Herman, serving 
unexpired term for Earl Weaver, appointed for three years, W. T. Crandall, 
Cornell, appointed chairman. 

A. A. Borland, chairman of the Nominating Committee, presented names 
for offices of Vice-Chairman and Secretary of the Section for 1940. H. A. 
Herman, Missouri, w^as elected Vice-Chairman, and K. S. Morrow, New 
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Hampshire, was elected secretary. W. E. Petersen of Minnesota, Vice- 
Chairman 1939-40, automatically becomes chairman for 1940-41. 

Eespectfully submitted, 

(Signed) A. H. Kuhlman, Chairman 
H. A. Herman, Secretary 

Mr. Horrall, Chairman of the Program Committee, presented the follow¬ 
ing report which, upon motion duly seconded, was accepted: 


The Program Committee for the 35th Annual Meeting of the American 
Dairy Science Association consists of F. H. Herzer, Mississippi State College, 
T. S. Sutton, Ohio State University, E. V. Ellington, State College of Wash¬ 
ington, A. H. Kuhlman, Oklahoma A. and M. College, R. 6. Connelly, Vir¬ 
ginia A. and M. College, and B. E. Horrall, Purdue University, Chairman. 

The first call for titles for papers was made Januaiy 4, 1940, in a letter 
addressed to the heads of Dairy and Animal Husbandry Departments, 
Bureau of Dairy Industry and Secretaries of large Associations. A call 
for abstracts was made in the January, February, March, and April num¬ 
bers of the Journal of Dairy Science. All abstracts were due to be in the 
hands of the Program Chairman on or before April 15, 1940, to be included 
in the program. 

Six abstracts were received after the deadline of April 15. These were 
immediately sent back to the authors with our regrets that the abstracts were 
received after the deadline set by the committee. 

There were received before and on April 15,126 abstracts, and they were 
distributed as follows: Manufacturing, 51; Production, 58; and Extension, 
17. 


(Signed) B. E. Horrall 
Chairman 


Besolution Committee 

Mr. Ragsdale, Chairman of the Resolution Committee, presented the fol¬ 
lowing report, which, upon motion duly seconded, was accepted: 

The American Dairy Science Association assembled in its 35th annual 
meeting at Purdue University wishes to express its appreciation for the 
hospitality, delightful entertainment, and splendid facilities provided by 
the officials and faculty of that University. 

Therefore, be it Resolved: That the membership of the Association pub¬ 
licly express its sincere appreciation to President E. C. Elliott; H. J, Reed, 
Dean and Director; Professor H. W. Gregory, and members of the depart¬ 
mental staff; A. P. Stewart, Director of Music, all of Purdue University, and 
to all agencies and organizations which cooperated with them in providing 
programs and entertainment, and in extending so many fine courtesies. 
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Whereas, the American Dairy Science Association feels that it is an 
inspiration to all and especially to the younger members to have the presence 
of those who have been long associated with this association: 

Therefore, be it Resolved: That we note with appreciation the great 
regularity of attendance of W. J. Frassier, C. C. Hayden, 0. F. Hunziker, 
and E. S. Guthrie, charter members; J. F. Frandsen, founder of the Joxtr- 
NAL OP Dairy Science, and those whom the association has seen fit to give 
honorary recognition because of long and exceptional service and leadership; 
namely, W. J. Frazier, 0. F. Hunziker, M. Mortensen, and J. F. Frandsen. 

The American Dairy Science Association also wishes to express its appre¬ 
ciation to the Borden Compari}'^ for its continued interest in dairy research 
as indicated by its continuing awards for superior research in dairying and 
related fields. 

The American Dairy Science Association would like finally to express 
its appreciation to the members of the program committee who have been 
responsible for the organization of one of the finest programs ever presented. 
The members of this committee being P. H. Herzer, T. S. Sutton, E. V. 
Ellington, A. H. Kuhlman, R. G. Connelly, and B. E. Horrall, Chairman. 

Submitted by 

G. A. Bowling 

H. A. Harding 

C. C. Hayden 

C. A. Iverson 

A. C. Ragsdale, Chairman 

Mr. Borland reported for Mr, Brueckner, Chairman of the Committee on 
the Time of Meeting, and the report will be found in the minutes of the 
Board of Directors. 

Mr. Boxell, Chairman of the Registration Committee, reported the fol¬ 
lowing : 

The 1940 figures represent a total of 715 men, women, and children. Of 
the 480 men, approximately 988 registered as active members. 140 were 
listed as representatives of commercial concerns. This is only a preliminary 
report. The above figures are believed to be a trifle high. A complete and 
verified report wdll be submitted to the secretary at the earliest possible 
moment. 

(Signed) K. C. Boxell 

The Secretary then gave the summary of his report. 

The policy of this association is to have the Board of Directors handle 
most of the business of this association. However, it is the opinion of the 
Board that all reports tliat have been accepted by the Board of Directors 
should also come before this business session so that the membership will 
know as early as possible the action that the Board has taken. A copy of 
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the Certified Public Accountant’s Audit was made last January 25 and 
mailed to each of the Board of Directors. I will not burden you with the 
details of this report but I should like to compare for you the income of 
1935 with 1939. In 1935 it was $7,873 and last year it was $17,572. The 
report of the auditing committee was then read. See meeting of Board of 
Directors. 

This year we are publishing 2800 journals each month instead of 2500. 
The Board of Directors have recently authorized the expenditure of almost 
$900 to reproduce nine different numbers of the Journal, including all six 
numbers of Volume I. Our circulation in 1939 was 2,438. We had 1465 
members; 706 subscribers; 73 associate subscribers and 156 affiliates. This 
year we have taken in 50 new members. Illinois is leading the list with 10; 
Ohio, 5; New Jersey, 4; California, Indiana, and Minnesota, 3 each; Missis¬ 
sippi, Montana, Pennsylvania, Utah, Wisconsin, 2 each; and those having 
one are Alabama, Arizona, District of Columbia, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, New York, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, and Quebec. 

This year President Guthrie appointed a membership committee and 
most of the efforts were in the direction of stressing the student affiliates. 
Last year we had 156, and this year thus far we have a total of 247. Iowa 
led the states with 47 affiliates, Ohio, 34; Illinois, 19; Washington, 16; Wis¬ 
consin, 13; Pennsylvania, 12; South Carolina and Texas, 11; New York and 
Virginia, 10; Indiana, 8; Massachusetts, 7; Connecticut, 6; Maryland, Michi¬ 
gan, Minnesota, 5; California, Missouri, Nebraska, and Tennessee, 3; Idaho, 
Oregon, Kentucky, and Vermont, 2; Georgia, Kansas, Montana, New Hamp¬ 
shire, New Jersey, Oklahoma, South Dakota, and West Virginia, 1. 

The minutes of the Board of Directors were then read. 

Upon motion duly seconded the minutes of the Board of Directors were 
accepted and the association approved and endorsed all action that the Board 
had taken during the past year. The Secretary then called their attention 
to the change in the By-laws made at the business meeting yesterday at 4:00 
p.M. The section 3, Article 5 was amended to read as follows: 

Amendment of Section 3, Article 5. 

The present section reads as follows; ‘‘Section 3—the Quorum of any 
meeting of the Association shall consist of not less than ten per cent (10%) 
of the membership.” 

We propose to amend this section to read five per cent (5%) in lieu of 
ten per cent (10%) so that section 3 will read as follows; 

“Section 3—^the Quorum of any meeting of the Association shall consist 
of not less than five per cent (5%) of the membership.” 

Back copies of the Journal are now available. It has been suggested 
that each investigator see whether or not your library has all the back copies 
of the Journal. They are now procurable from the secretary’s office, price 
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$5 per Volume up to 1933, $6 per Volume since 1934. Single copies may be 
procured at $1 each. 

The report of the Journal Management Committee was then read. For 
this report see the minutes of the Board of Directors meeting. 

Mr. Ellenberger then gave the following report of the Committee on 
Dairy Curricula: 

Speaking for the general committee, I may report that much work has 
been done by way of collecting and tabulating for study: (1) Tlie objectives 
of all colleges offering curricula in agriculture and of departments in which 
students may take majors in any line of dairying, and (2) the individual 
courses offered in eatdi curriculum. 

The existing variations as regards objectives, conditions, and facilities 
in the different states have been found to be so great that more detailed study 
must be made. Sncli study involves much work and time but progress is 
being made as rapidly as possible. 

Lengthy, well-attended committee sessions have been held here at Purdue 
resulting in much unanimity of opinion. Before the submission of recom¬ 
mendations to this body as to minimum subject matter ref|uirements and 
curricula it has been decided that certain sub-committees should be set up 
to make detailed studies and suggestions as to minimum subject matter (not 
course) requirements in each of the following fields: 

For both Production and Manufacturing: 

Chemistry 

Mathematics and Physics 

Bacteriology 

English and Public Speaking 

Economics and Business 

Recommended Electives 

For Production: 

Biological science including Genetics 

Veterinary subjects as Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene, and Pathology 

Dairy Production .subjects including Nutrition and Feeding, Agricul- 
cultural Engineering and Mechanics 

For Manufacturing: 

Dairy products manufacturing subjects 

Dairy mechanics 

Subjects providing an agricultural background 

Committees are to be appointed promptly to consider all these subjects 
and report their findings by January 1, 1941. After existing committees 
have considered such reports in connection with other studies they are mak¬ 
ing, it is expected that an extended mimeographed statement, including rec- 
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ommenclations will be submitted to all members previous to or at our next 
annual meeting. 

Tlie committee has taken cognizance to the facts that (1) there are three 
divisions of work in our land grant colleges, teaching, research, and exten¬ 
sion, (2) the latter two are well provided for in the programs for our annual 
meetings and (3) this group, though originally organized as the Official 
Dairy Instructors Association now gives scant consideration in its programs 
to problems associated with teaching. After conferring with numerous as¬ 
sociation members and finding seeming unanimous approval this committee 
hereby requests that the president as chairman of the program committee 
appoint a committee of three to (1) prepare and submit a program on in¬ 
instruction for at least a one-half day session at our next annual meeting, 
to run concurrently with programs of the now established sections, and (2) 
bring before those who may attend that session a proposal for the establish¬ 
ment of a teaching or instruction section, said committee members to act as 
officers of the unorganized group for the coming year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

(Signed) H. B. Ellenberger 
Chairman 

Mr. C. E. Wylie then gave his report on the Curriculum on Production: 

The committee has continued its study of dairy production curricula 
according to the progress report made at the American Dairy Science Asso- 
iation meeting at Washington State College, June 30, 1939. 

1. The committee has initiated a special study of elementary dairy in¬ 
struction which has been referred to the General Curriculum Committee and 
is being handled by C. E. Wylie ahd H. P. Davis, 

2. The committee has divided its work and made assignments as follows: 
Objectives in teaching, C. Y. Cannon—Fundamental courses, I, R. Jones— 
Required dairy and agricultural courses, J. W. Bartlett—Elective courses, 
Chas. N. ‘ Shepard son—^Relation of dairy manufacturing courses to dairy 
production courses, T. B. Woodward. 

3. The committee recommends that several papers be presented on the 
following subjects at the next annual meeting of the association, and tliat 
not less than onc-half day be devoted to dairy instruction. 

a. Methods and materials in teaching dairy husbandry—3 papers. 

b. Curriculum construction. 

c. Testing and Revising a Curriculum. 

Committee: J. W. Bartlett, I. R. Jones, C. N. Shepardson, 

T. B. Woodward, C. Y, Cannon, W. L. Clevenger, and 
C. B. Wylie, Chairman. 
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Mr. Mortensen submitted tlie report signed by Mr. Roadhouse on the 
Curriculum on Manufacturing. 

In continuing the work of the subcommittee on Dairy Manufacturers 
Curriculum during the present year, a copy of the last annual report was 
sent to all Dairy Departments with a request for comments. The report 
emphasized that an effort should be made to develop greater uniformity of 
dairy manufactures curricula which include sound basic training in order 
to give a good general education. The report also covered two points of view 
concerning the curriculum in Dairy Manufactures. 

1. That there should be a special curriculum for students majoring in 
Dairy Manufactures. 

2. That there should be one curriculum that would serve both manufac¬ 
turing and production field in basic training and allow a liberal choice of 
electives to serve the needs of students specializing in the separate fields. 

Dairy Departments of 24 states have responded. After analyzing these 
replies it appears that in those states where dairy manufacturing is less 
specialized a combined curriculum for both dairy production and dairy 
manufacturing is favored; in other colleges a separate curriculum for dairy 
manufacturing is preferred. The replies indicate that the instruction 
offered at the different colleges in applied subjects is adequate for the con- 
ditioirs that exist in the individual states. The greatest difficulty occurs 
when students wish to transfer their credits to other institutions. These 
students often find themselves handi<mpped by not having the necessary 
prerequisites for upper division and graduate instruction. 

It is recognized that the demands of the dairy industry in the different 
states make difficult the adoption of a uniform curriculum. This applies 
to the policies of the universities and colleges of the different states. With 
tliese conditions in mind, it seems desirable that this study be continued with 
a view to setting up twn curricula, one for institutions where dairy produce 
tions and dairy manufacturing are combined in one department and serve 
both phases of dairying and a second in which a separate curriculum is 
recommended for those colleges where dairy manufacturing is taught in a 
separate department. 

In spite of the difficulty of setting up a curriculum uniform in all par¬ 
ticulars it is recommended that curricula be made uniform with respect to 
minimum basic requirements. The committee is proceeding to develop 
recommendations for outlines of minimum requirements in basic courses and 
whether there should be different requirements for Manufacturing than for 
Production, 


(Signed) C. L. Roadhouse, Chairman 
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The Nominating Committee made the following report: 

For Yice-Fresident: H, F. Judkins, New York; J. A. Nelson, Montana 
For Directors: H. B. Ellenberger, Vermont; C. E. Wylie, Tennessee; 

Kenneth N. Renner, Texas Tech.; A. C. Dahlberg, Geneva 

Committee: 

J. H. Frandsen 

(H. G. Lindquist, acting 
for Frandsen) 

T. B. Harrison 
Randall Whitaker 
J. A. Newlander 
H. W. Gregory 

The Nominating Committee stated that inasmuch as the Association now 
had 1,465 members made up of approximately 125 men from institutions 
connected with dairy manufacturing and 140 men from institutions con¬ 
nected with dairy production and 820 men from industries, the committee 
wishes to submit the name of a man connected with the industries and who 
w^as formerly connected with an educational institution. 

Honorary Member 

At the banquet on Thursday night, President Guthrie introduced Mr. 
Ellenberger who said: 

In years past this association has paid honorary tribute to three of its 
members who, with their wives as partners, and not silent partners either, 
have rendered outstanding service to our association and to the dairy in¬ 
dustry. I am requesting them to rise so that all, particularly the younger 
persons, may know them by sight as well as by reputation. 

Professor William J. Fraser of Illinois, the founder of our organization, 
was presented a framed ‘'token of appreciation’^ in 1933 for his “clear 
vision of the possibilities in advancing the cause of scientific dairying 
through a closer organization of the workers in the field” and for eminent 
service to the industry. 

Dr. Otto F. Hunziker of Chicago was presented a similar “tribute” in 
1934 for “outstanding leadership in dairy research and education” and in 
association affairs. 

Dr. Martin Mortensen of Iowa was given, in 1935, a framed “tribute” in 
recognition of his “eminent service to the dairy industry . . . and his 
devotion to our association.” 

Now, five years later, in 1940, and in accordance with the decision of the 
awards board comprised of the three most recent past presidents, we are to 
honor and present a tribute to another of our members, Professor Julius H. 
Frandsen of Massachusetts. 
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Professor Frandsen was born in. Story County, Iowa, the central county 
of the central state of the cornbelt. He was raised on a farm and has been 
associated with dairying? in one form or another all of his life. He is a grad¬ 
uate of Iowa State Collej^e in the class of 1902, where I was a student with 
him and from wdiich he received a Master of Science degree in 1904. In 
1906 Matilda Madison, another Iowa State College graduate, became his wife 
and a very active life partner. 

From 1904-1907 Professor Frandsen was engaged in commercial work 
for Professor Mortensen. In 1907 he was appointed the fir.st Professor of 
Dairy Industry at the University of Idaho, where he remained as head of 
the department until 1911 when he became Professor of Dairy Husbandry 
at the University of Nebraska. While there he was instrumental in securing 
the erection of the dairy building, dedicated in 1917, then recognized as the 
finest building for college dairying in the countr}^ and still ranking as one of 
the best. 

Leaving the University of Nebraska in 1921 to become dairy editor of 
farm papers, he again returned to teaching and research in 1926 as Pro¬ 
fessor of Dairy Irulustry at the Massachusetts State College, the position 
which he now holds. 

Professor Frandsen served as president of the Official Dairy Instructor’s 
Association, as this organization w’as then named, during 1913 and 1914. 
In his presidential address of 1913 he made a strong plea for the establish¬ 
ment of a Journal to be published by our association in the interest of dairy 
science and re.search. From that time through 1914-1916, he at every op¬ 
portunity advocated the establishment of such a Journal. This ambition 
was realized, when at its 1916 annual meeting, this association approved the 
establishment of the Journal of Dairy Science and designated Professor 
Frandsen as Editor-in-Chief. It is interesting to note that this action was 
taken in Flint Laboratory, Amherst, Massachusetts, tlie building in which 
Professor h'randsen now has his office. 

As editor of tJie Journal of Dairy Science from May, 1917, to January, 
1928, Professor Frandsen has been tlie means of arousing, encouraging, and 
advancing dairy research in a way and to an extent now recognized as out¬ 
standing and important. 

We arc sorry that, because of illness. Professor Frandsen cannot be here 
tonight, but I am pleased to read the framed tribute which our president, 
Dr. E. S, Guthrie, will forward to him. 

JULIUS HERMAN FRANDSEN 
dairyman 

TEACHER, INVESTIGATOR, AND EDITOR 

In recognition of outstanding service to dairy science in America, par¬ 
ticularly in the conception, advocacy and establishment of the Journal of 
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Dairy Science, which he so carefully nurtured and successfully edited and 
managed for eleven years, a substantial and far-reaching contribution of 
inestimable value to the advancement of dairy research, teaching, and prac¬ 
tice, the American Dairy Science Association at its thirty-fifth Annual 
Meeting at LaFayette, Indiana, this twenty-seventh day of June, one thou¬ 
sand nine hundred and forty, honors Professor Julius Herman Frandsen 
and presents this tribute. 

R. B. Stoltz, B. S. Guthrie, 

Secretary President 

MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS AMERICAN DAIRY 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 

E. B. STOLZ 
8 ecretary-Tre€mireT 

8:00 P.M., June 24,1940 
West Lafayette, Indiana 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Dairy Science Asso¬ 
ciation was held in the Memorial Union Building, Monday, June 24,1940, at 
8:00 P.M. 

Present: President E. S. Guthrie; Vice-President H. W. Cave; Secre- 
tary-Treasilrer R. B. Stoltz; Directors, Harold Macy, J. W. Linn, E. V. 
Ellington, M. E. Parker, C. N. Shepardson, Fordyce Ely. 

Absent: Director, Earl Weaver. 

President Guthrie called the meeting to order. 

Mr. 0. F. Hunziker, Chairman of the Journal Management Committee, 
submitted the following report ; 

Your Committee on Journal Management beg to respectfully submit the 
following brief report: 

Financial: The income and outgo related to the business operation of the 
Journal of Dairy Science are given in detail in the Auditor's report for 
the year 1939, which shows a most gratifying increase in the net revenues 
of the Journal, and copy of which was mailed to every member of the Board 
by the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Twenty-Year Index of Journal: At last year’s Annual Meeting your 
Committe recommended the preparation of an index covering the first 20 
volumes of the Journal of Dairy Science; we likewise suggested tentative 
arrangements and terms dealing with the actual work of indexing. 

Your Board approved the general idea of the desirability of such an 
index and referred the matter back to the Committee and editor for further 
investigation as to definite arrangements to get the work done, with instruc¬ 
tions to report our findings back to the Board. This was done. The Com- 
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mittee was fortunate in securing the services of Dr. H. Macy to take charge 
of the index work under the terms stipulated in our original recommenda¬ 
tion. The Board approved our proposed arrangement and the job of index¬ 
ing was turned over to Dr. Mac 3 ^ The author index has been completed 
and the subject index is in the i)rocess of preparation. 

Reproduction of Back Journals: In order to take care of orders for ha('k 
numbers of the Journal, llie Journal Management Committee recommended 
to President Guthrie that a sufficient sum he set aside for the reproduction 
of such back numbers of the Journal as are out of print. There are nine 
numbers of the Journal that are either entirely exhausted or of which only 
a few copies are left. Reprodmdion of these nine numbers will involve an 
approximate cost of $870.00. This recommendation has been apxiroved by 
the Board, authorizing the Secretary-Treasurer to utilize the m*cessary 
amount (not in exces.s of $1,000.00) for this purpose. 

Lenf/th of Review Articles: The proper control of the length of Keview 
Articles has developed into somewhat of a problem. You may recall that, 
111)011 Ihc joint iwommendation of the editor and this Committee, the Board 
approved in substance the following ruling on size of manuscriiits acceptable 
for publication in the Journal. 

1. That manuscripts be limited, as far as po.ssible, to twelve iirinted 
pages. 

2. That the cost of pages in excess of twelve be charged to the author on 
the basis of $5.00 per page. 

3. That, in the case of manuscripts of unusual merit, no charge be made 
for pages in excess of twelve. 

The above ruling ivas established prior to the advent of soliciting Keview 
Articles for publication. It appears obvious from the very purpose and the 
consequent nature of review articles, that the above ruling on page limit 
should not be expected to apply to the.se special articles. These articles 
cannot be consistently limited to any such page limit, nor perhaps to any 
arbitrary page limit. 

However, experience with unduly long review’ articles suggested the 
advisability of i>roviding some means to avoid receijit for publication of 
Review Articles of unreasonable length. It is our unanimous opinion that 
an approximate length of 25 printed pages may well be considered ample 
in most cases. In addition, we feel that it may prove helpful to the author 
and may be w^eleomed by him to mention to him, at tlie time the subject 
is assigned, the Journal’s conception of an aj)proximate desirable page 
limit. 

At the same time, w^e consider undesirable any ruling that might em¬ 
barrass authors of review articles by any set page limit, and we hold that 
the most effective and acceptable control, of the article-size must lie in the 
judicious selection of the subject and of the author. It is, therefore, by 
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efforts along these lines that we hope to accoiiiplisli satisfactory control of 
the page limit of review articles. 

Reorganization of Ahsiract Service: The preparation of plans for the 
early reorganization of the Abstract Serv’ice is now in progress. The pur¬ 
pose is to make this service more complete ami to iin])rove its quality. There 
appears to be too much delegation of responsiliility, too unwieldy an organi¬ 
zation. We need fewer but more really conscientious abstnactors. 

Control on the part of those in authority lias been inadequate apparently 
lai'gely because of the total absence of any financial consideration for this 
work. Your Committee respectfully recomniend, therefore, that the prob¬ 
lem of compensating for abstract editors and abstractors be given serious 
consideration by the Board and that definite action be taken at this meeting. 

Kcspectfully submitted by 
The Committee on Journal Management 

A. A. Borland. 

It. B. Stoltz, 

O. F. Ht’Nziker, Chairman 

]\Ir. Ellingt(m mov(Ml and Mr. Macy seconded that the report be accepted. 

Editor T. S. .Sutt<m was then called upon, and presented the following 
r(»port: 

Your Editor begs to submit tlie following brief re]>ort: 

:/. Summary of Journal Contents'. 

During the past year, duly, lJ)d9, to May, 1940, inclusive, the Journal of 
Dairy Science has ('arried 97 l^apers exclusive of the proceedings of the 
annual meeting, announcement material. ne(n*ol()gies, meinbershii) and circu¬ 
lation lists and abstra<‘ts. These 97 papers occu|>ied 945 pages. 

A classification of these papers shows that 5d papers covering 450 pages 
were devoted to manufacturing, dl papers covering 290 pages to production 
and 10 papers o<‘cupying 80 ]>ag(‘s were of basic intert‘st to both divisions. 
In addition, three review ai'ticles liave been publislied occupying 119 pages, 
also a special report of the Students' Xational Contest in Judging Dairy 
Products covering 4 pages. 

During the same jieriod 94 ])ages have been devoted to announcement 
material, proceedings ;{4th annual meeting, membership lists, index, etc., and 
206 pages were oc(*iipied by abstracts of literature. This is 1245 pages in 
all. This does not include the June, 1939, issue Avhicli contains the pro¬ 
gram and abstra(?ts of jiapers. 

Obviously, it lias been necessary to increase the Journal size somewhat 
in order to accommodate all accei>ted material witliout falling farther behind 
in publication. 
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Origin of Contributions, 

Last year we reported the origin of the papers for the year 1938 and 
1939 only. In this report we felt it would be of interest to report the origin 
of papers whidi appeared in the Journal from July, 1938, to May, 1940, 
inclusive. 

During this two-year period papers have been published originating in 
28 states, the United States Department of Agriculture, Canada and Hawaii. 
In addition, scientific papers prepared by two American Dairy Science Asso¬ 
ciation Committees have been iiublished. The number of papers from any 
one state has varied from 1 to 21 for the period. The number of contribu¬ 
tions by states is shown in the accompanying table. 


CONTRIBT’TIONS BY STATES; JULY 1938-MAY 1940 INCLUSIVE 


^tate 

Number 

Papers 

State 

Number 

Papers 

New York . 

. 21 

South Dakota . 

. 3 

Illinois . 

.... 18 

Arizona . 

. 3 

Wisconsin. 

.. 16 

Idaho . 

. 2 

Michigan . 

.. 14 

West Virginia. 

. 2 

U.S.D.A. 

.. 13 

Canada . 

. 2 

Iowa . 

. 12 

Florida. 

. 1 

Minnesota . 

. 11 

Hawaii . 

. 1 

Pennsylvania . 

9 

Montana. 

. 1 

Kansas . 

8 

Nebraska . 

. 1 

New Jersey . 

8 

Nevada. 

. 1 

California . 

7 

North Dakota. 

. 1 

Oklahoma. 

6 

Oregon . 

. 1 

Ohio . 

5 

South Carolina. 

. 1 

Maryland. 

5 ' 

Virginia . 

. 1 

Indiana . 

4 

Wa.shington . 

. 1 

Committee reports. 

4 

Massachusetts . 

. 1 

Missouri. 

4 


TTTTr" 


28 states, U.S.D.A., Committee reports, Canada and Hawaii. 


3, Beview Articles. 

During the past year three review article.s have been published. A 
fourth has been received and is scheduled to appear in the July, 1940, issue. 

The published reviews have been well received. With a little special 
effort on our part, we were able to sell over 1,000 extra copies of the Journal 
in which one of these reviews appeared. 

Of those originally planned for, only a few are yet to be received. In 
view of this, a second group of reviews have been planned. The first of 
these probably will not be ready for the Journal until sometime this coming 
fall. 

In extending our invitation to these reviewers, we have suggested that 
the subject-matter field be limited in such a way that the review wall not 
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be too lengthy, yet we insist that the literature within this restricted subject- 
matter field be completely covered. 

4, The Twenty-Year Index. 

Tlie preparation of a 20-year index is under wa 3 ^ Tlie author index 
covering the first 20 volumes has been received. 

5, A Sltyle Standard for Preparing Manmeripts. 

A eornmittoe appointed by President Guthrie is working on this impor¬ 
tant project. We trust that we will shortly have a report from this com¬ 
mittee to serve as a helpful guide in the ])reparation and editing of manu¬ 
scripts to be j)ublished in our Jovrnal. 

6, The Abstract Section. 

In certain areas this work has been and continues to be Jiighly commend¬ 
able ; in others, the work of abstracting has been neglected. A large number 
of those listed as abstractors have submitted no abstracts during the past 
year. A number of journals have not been abstracted. 

The proposed plan of reorganization embodies the following points: 

a. Reorganization of the abstract editorial board. 

b. Reducing, by about one-half, the number of abstractors. 

c. Reallotment of those journals not regularly abstracted. It may be 
advisable to drop certain journals wdiich do not carry artiedes of interest 
to the industry. 

d. Have special jniblications (Experiment Station Bulletins, leaflets, 
circulars, etc.) mailed direct to the editor’s office. These will then be sub¬ 
mitted to the abstract editor in whose subject-matter field they lie, for 
abstracting. 

To support and strengthen a feeling of re.sponsibility to the Journal, 
and as an acknowledgnuMit of the services rendered to the Journal, we 
recommend that the Board of Directors take favorable action on the sugges¬ 
tion of the Journal Management Committee regarding compensation of 
abstract editors and abstra<‘tors. 

Again we want to take this opportunity to address a word of appreciation 
to all of those who have given so generously of their time and efforts in 
assisting with the editorial work. Without this loyal support the task of 
managing the editorial affairs of the Journal would present an impossible 
problem. In particular, we wish to thank: the Journal Management Com¬ 
mittee for their wise council and helpful suggestions, the editorial board and 
others who have review^ed manuscripts, and the abstract editors and abstrac¬ 
tors for their generous contributions. To all of these and others we are 
grateful. To them should go the credit for any measure of success attained. 

Respectfully, 

T. S. Sutton, Editor. 
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Mr. Ely moved and Mr. Parker seconded the acceptance of the report. 

A letter from Mr. G. Bolistedt was read coiiceruing our Association con¬ 
tributing towards tlie financial support of Biolof^ical Abstracts. It was 
moved by Mr. Macy and seconded by Mr. Ellinpfton that the letter be 
referred to the Journal Mauajyement Committee for recommendation. 

It was moved and seconded tliat the Secretary submit a proposed budget 
as suggested by past editor Dahlberg. 

It was moved by Mr. (-ave and seconded by Mr. Macy that the Eastern 
Division be allotted $15.00 in addition to tJie usual $25.00 to meet th(ur 
expenses for this year, and that a committee of three directors be appointed 
to make a study and to investigate the need for our Association in supporting 
the Divisions, and to define the geographical limits of the Divisions and 
report back to the Board of Directors. The committee a[)pointed is as 
follows; 

J. W. Linn, Chairman 
E. V. Ellington 
Fordyce Ely 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the meeting wan adj(nirned to meet in this 
room at 4:00 p.m. on Tuesday, June 25. 

MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS AMERICAN DAIRY SC IENCE ASSOdATION 
i; 00 P.M., June 25, J9i0 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Dairy Science Asso¬ 
ciation was held in the IMemorial Union Building, Tues<lay, June 25, 1940, 
at 4: 00 p.m. 

Present; President E. S. Guthrie; Vice-President H. \V. Cave; Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer K. B. Stoltz; Directors, Harold Macy, J. W. Linn, E. V. 
Ellington, M. E. Parker, C. N. Shepardson, Fordyce Ely. 

Absent; Director, Earl Weaver. 

The minutes of the Monday evening Board meeting were read and 
approved. The Secretary-Treasurer had previously sent a report of the 
Certified Public Accountant, giving an itemized list of receipts and expendi¬ 
tures, to each member of tlje Board of Directors. This report had been 
referred by the President to an auditing committee. 


May 20, 1940 

To the Members of the American Dairy Science Association 
Gentlemen: 

Mr. Walter C. Burnham, of Columbus, Ohio, Certified Public Ac¬ 
countant, has made an audit and report of the financial condition of 
the Association a.s of January 1,1940. The Auditing Committee lias 
conferred with Mr. Burnham and is satisfied that he has made a care¬ 
ful examination of all the assets and liabilities of the Association and 
that all the accounts are accurate. The committee is satisfied that the 
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balance sheet and related summary of }>rofit and loss fairly represents 

Ihe finaiKual condition of the American Dairy Science Association. 

llespectfiilly submitted, 

«T. F. Lyman (Sij^ned) 

I. It. Krill (Sij?ned) 

W. L. Slatter (Signed) 

A udit ing Com mit i ee 
A merican Da iry Sc ic nce Associa t ion 

Mr. Sheplierdson moved and Mr. Linn seconded that the proposed budget 
as submitted be appi'oved. 

A communication 'was read from a dii'cct advertising and sales promo¬ 
tion company, and upon motion by Mr. Macy and seconded by Mr. Elling¬ 
ton, the matter was laid on the table. 

The committee, consisting of Mr. IJ. J. Brueckner, Chairman, and Mr. 
A. A. Borland, apj)ointed by President Guthrie to study the result of the 
questi(mnaire pertaining to changing the time of the annual meeting re¬ 
ported as follows: 

It is the opinion of your committee, as a result of studying the replies 
from the varicuis institutions to the ciuestioniiaire sent by Secretary Stoltz on 
September 7, 1939, tliat tlie latter part of June is the most satisfactory time 
for holding the annual meetings of th<* American Dairy Science Association 
and that if agreeable to the host institution, the meetings be held the last 
week in June in order to give the men from a few of the schools a little more 
time to get to the meetings. 

Members of Committee 
A. A. Borland 
H. J. Brueckner, Chairman 

The report of the committee was acceptetl, and it was the consensus of 
opinion of the Board that they preferred the time of meeting to be held in 
Vermont to be the week of June 23. 

The Board then adjoui'iied to meet at 9: 30 p.m. 

MEETING or HOARD OF DIRECTORS AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
9: 30 P.M., Jvne 25, 19 iO 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Dairy Science 
Association was held in the Memorial Union Building, Tuesday, June 25, 
1940, at 9:30 p.m. 

Present: President E. S. Guthrie; Vice-President IL W. Cave; Secretary- 
Treasurer II. B. Stoltz; Directors, Harold Macy, J. D. Linn, E. V. Ellington, 
M. E, Parker, C. N. Shepardson, Fordyce Ely, Earl Weaver. 

A petition was presented from the New York State School of Agriculture 
at Alfre<1, New York, petitioning to have a junior chapter of the American 
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Dairy Science Association. The Secretary was instructed to advise the 
School of the clause in the by-laws stating that student chapters may be 
formed in four-year agricultural colleges, and inasmuch as this agricultural 
school is a two-year course, they would be ineligible. 

The Secretary was authorized to approve all other applications of student 
branches that conform with the regulations. 

A communication was read from the Union of American Biological 
Societies. Upon motion duly seconded this was referred to the Journal 
Management Committee. The President was authorized to appoint a rep¬ 
resentative to the National Kesearch Council. 

Upon motion by Mr. Ely and seconded by Mr. Shepardson, the Secretary 
was instructed to enclose a suitable application blank for the Borden award 
in the letter that goes to the membersliip with ballots, the blank to contain 
a brief copy of the rules. 

Mr. Weaver resubmitted the invitation from the Michigan State College 
for the Association to hold its annual meeting in 1942. Mr. Cave moved and 
Mr. Ellington seconded that the invitation be accepted. 

Mr. Ely moved and Mr. Macy seconded that the Secretary be instriK'ted 
to send the secretaries of the various divisions their allotment to spend as 
they see fit in the interest of the division meetings. 

Mr. Shepardson moved and Mr. Weaver seconded that the President 
appoint a committee from the Board, one Board member to represent each 
of the three sections to go before the business meeting of the section on 
Wednesday afternoon at 4: 00 p.m., and discuss with the sections the policies 
of their program, and request that the sections take action and ai)poiut a 
rotating program committee to meet with the Board of Directors at 6:00 
P.M, Wednesday, The following Board members were appointed; Mr. Cave 
to meet with the Production Section; Mr. Shepardson, the Extension Sec¬ 
tion; and Mr. Parker, the Manufacturing Section. 

Upon motion duly seconded the Secretary was authorized to submit an 
amendment to our by-laws at the meeting Thursday afternoon at 4: 00 p.m., 
changing the necessary attendance to make a quorum from ten per cent to 
five per cent. 

Upon motion duly seconded the meeting w^as adjourned to meet again 
Wednesday at 6 :00 p.m., the place to be designated on the bulletin hoard. 

MEETING OP BOARD OP DIRECTORS AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 
6: 00 P.M., June 26, 1940 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Dairy Science Asso¬ 
ciation was held in the Memorial Union Building, Wednesday, June 26, 
1940, at 6:00 p.m. 

Present: President E. S, Guthrie; Vice-President H. W. Cave; Secretary- 
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Treasurer R. B. Stoltz; Directors, Harold Macy, J. W. Linn, E. V. EJlinjrton, 
M. E. Parker, C. N. Bhepardson, Fordyee Ely. 

Absent: Director, Earl Weaver. 

Invited Guests: Extension Section—O. J. Hill, G. E. Verj^eront. Pro¬ 
duction Section—G. H. Wise, Glenn Salisbury and W. E. Petersen. Manu¬ 
facturing Section—B. E. Horrall, P. A. Downs, P. S. Lucas. Also J. A. 
Nelson, H, B. Ellenberger, and H. W. Gregory. 

Mr. Macy moved and Mr. Parker seconded that it be the recommendation 
of the Board that the program committee arrange for a program provid¬ 
ing for:— 

(1) symposia 

(2) the presentation of original papers 

(3) (‘ommittee reports 

Mr. Macy moved and Mr. Ellington seconded that it be recommended 
b}^ the Board that the general program committee consist of the Retiring 
President, acting as chairman, and the (diairman of the other three sectional 
program committees. 

The Board then adjourned. 

MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS AMERICAN DAIRY S('IEN(’E ASSOCIATION 

5: 00 P.M., June 27, 19U) 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of the American Dairy Science Asso¬ 
ciation was lield in the Memorial TTnioii Building, Thursday, June 27, 1940. 
at 5: 00 p.iU. 

Present: President E. 8. Guthrie; Viee-Piesident H. W. ('ave; Secretary- 
Treasurer R- B. Stoltz; Directors, Harold Macy, J. W. Linn, E. V. Ellington, 
M. E. Parker, C. N. Shepardson. 

Ab.sent: Directors, Fordyee Ely and Earl Weaver. 

The previous minutes of the Board of Directors were read and approved. 

Mr. She]>ardson moved and Mr. Parker seconded that the host institution 
and the division and w'ctions be fnrnislied Association letterheads for tliidr 
official business. 

U])on nmtion dul>' seconded the Board then ailjourned. 
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AMERICAN DAIRY SCIENCE ASSOCIATION PRESENTED 
BORDEN AWARDS TO B. W. HAMMER AND C. W. 

TURNER 

at the 

ANNUAL BANQUET 

Purdue Memorial TJnkm Building 
Went Lafayette^ Indiana, June 27, 19iO 

H. W. Gre^oiy, toastmaster, made the following statement: 

Since 1936 we have had an award, which the American Dairy Scient*e 
Association has prized very highly. The Borden Company, recognizing the 
Aahiable work of those working in the field of dairy science, has offered to 
the Association two animal awards of $1,000 in cash and a medal for meri¬ 
torious scientific work in the field of dairy science. These awards are prized 
highly by the Dairy Science Association. W^e have a representative of the 
Borden Company here with us, and I would just like at this point for him 
to stand, and I will introduce him as W. A. Wentworth, of the Borden Com¬ 
pany. It may be well for me to state the requirements for tJiose who are 
eligible for this award. I would like to introduce the man who will present 
the recipient for the manufacturing award.’’ 

Mr. N. W. Hepburn: 

^‘In the study of almost any important industrial development it early 
becomes ajiparent that practically all notable advancements in the field 
under observation can be traced to some individual working in a lal)Oi*atory, 
with characteristic modesty, and often in relative obscurity. 

These findings become tools in industry’s daily operations ami some¬ 
times little thought is given to their origin. It is indeed gratifying to find 
in our dairy industry, whose progress is marked with a similar pattern, an 
outstanding organization ready and willing to acknowledge indebtedness 
to individuals wdiose w'ork has contributed measurably to its growih and 
success. The Borden Company has caught the vision of science’s rt^lation 
to industry and by means of its annual awards extends recognition I'or work 
well done. On this occasion, I think it fitting that we express our appre¬ 
ciation for the stimulus to research in dairying that is in this manner given. 

*^The American Dairy Science Association, on this, the thirty-fifth annual 
meeting very properly devotes a general session to commemorating the work 
of one of America’s great dairy scientists, the late Dr. Babcock, -who is re¬ 
membered not alone for the contributions he made but as much for tlie 
inspiration he gave to his contemporaries and those who followed after him. 

‘‘Speaking of contributions and inspiration, tonight v?e are happy to par¬ 
ticipate in a program of giving .special recognition to another beloved dairy 
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scientist—one who has fully earned the affection in which he is held—by his 
work, by liis character, and by the leadershii) and inspiration he has given. 
The list of students who have made great strides—and particularly those 
w^ho have received their Ph.D. degrees—^under his leadership, is impressive, 
and we who have the good fortune to be counted among his friends cannot 
fail to realize that, with these great groups he has shared his lovable char¬ 
acter and his inspii*ation as teacher and counselor. May his good work 
go on. 

“Now we have come to the time, Mr. Wentworth, when it is my great 
jileasure to present to you, in behalf of the Committee on Awards, of the 
American Dairy Science Association, Dr. B. W. Hammer, to receive the 
1940 Borden award in Dairy Manufacturing. 

“The rules of the American Dairy Science Association require that the 
award be given for outstanding research in the field of dairy manufactures, 
the results of which have been published during the preceding live-year 
period. 

“The list of candidates placed before the members of the Dairy Manu¬ 
facturing Award Committee was impressive, indeed, and the Committee 
gave all the most careful consideration. Dr. Hammer, of the Iowa State 
College, was unanimously chosen for this honor. 

“Dr, Hammer was born October 7,1886, at Hillsboro, Wisconsin. After 
graduation from the Hillsboro High School in 1904 he entered the Univer¬ 
sity of Wisconsin, graduating with the B.S.A. degree in 1908. He con¬ 
tinued his studies at the University of Wisconsin under Dr. E. G. Hastings 
and was assistant in agricultural bacteriology in 1908-1909. He was then 
appointed bacteriologist, associate4 with Dr. M. P. Raveuel at the Wis¬ 
consin State Hygienic Laboratory, at the University of Wisconsin, from 
1909-1911, after w^hich lie joined the Department of Dairy Industry at 
Iowa State College iu 1911 and has since 1916 been chief in dairy bac¬ 
teriology of the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station and Professor of 
Dairy Baetefiology. 

“Dr. Hammer was selected for this honor on his contributions including 
studies on the flavor and aroma constituents of butter and cheese, factors 
involved in the deterioration of butter, factors involved in the ripening of 
various cheeses, improvement in the methods for the manufacturing and 
curing of cheese, classification of microorganisms important in dairy prod¬ 
ucts, action of various microorganisms bn dairy products and development 
of new laboratory methods. 

“Dr. Hammer^s research has been both fundamental and practical It 
is known, not merely throughout the United States, but in any country 
where dairying has been developed. Dr. Hammer is not merely known for 
his research—^he is also recognized as one of the outstanding teachers in 
the Dairy Industry field and his textbook on dairy bacteriology is the 
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staiulard textbook not only in Uie United States, but also in many foreifj:ii 
countries. 

Mr. Wentwortli, ] take jifreat pleasure in presentin<ij T)r. B. W. Hammer 
to you for the Borden Award.’’ 

Mr. W. A. Wentwortli: 

*‘Dr. Hammer, it }i:ives me a grmt deal of pleasure to present to you 
this award on behalf of the Borden Coinjiany, and with it j 2 :oes a slip of 
paper, which I am deejily happy to present.” 

Mr. Gre^rory, the toastmaster, then introilneed Mr. S. 1. Bechdel, of 
Pennsylvania State (.k)lle"e, C’hairman of the Production Awards Com¬ 
mittee, who [iresented tin* recipient for the production award: 

”In accordance with the regulations <»:overniiij^^ the Borden Awards 
adopted by the Ihiard of Directors as reported in the August, 1939, issue 
of the Journal of Dairy Scienc’e, it is the duty of the Award Committee 
in Dairy Production to select the person to be the recijiieut this year. The 
three members of tliis Committee gave careful consideration to the creden¬ 
tials of tlie nominees submitted by the Nominating Committee and have 
unanimously chosen Doctor Charles Wesley Tiirinu', Professor of Dairy 
Hnsbandry, University of Missouri, Columbia, Miss(uiri, to be honored with 
the award. The (dioice of Doctor Turner is based upon his outstanding and 
extensive fundamental res(*ar<‘h ou the physiology and anatomy of the 
mainmary gland. His fundamental work on the endocrinology of milk 
secretion has established new facts in this field and as a result he is receiv¬ 
ing world-wide recognition. Although his research work along these line.s 
has covered a twelvi* year iieriod, the Committee would call attention to the 
fact that a total of 52 scieiititie papers, 10 scientific bulletins, 2 books, and 
5 popular bulletins have been publishe*d under the authorship of Doctor 
Turner and his colleagues within the last five years. He has brought honor 
to himself and to the American Dairy Science Association through his un¬ 
tiring efforts to serve the industry in the field of Dairy Produetion. Mr. 
Wentwortli, it is a real pleasure to present to you Doctor Charles Wesley 
Turner as the recipient of the Borden Award in Dairy Production.” 

Mr. Wentworth then said: 

*^Dr. Turner, may I again present this award ou behalf of the Borden 
Company and the American Dairy Science Association, commending you ou 
the work that you have done, and as 1 have said before, with it goes this sJi]> 
of paper. 

”Mr, Chairman, members of the American Dairy Science Association, 
and ladies and guests. This is the fourth year that this Association has 
given recognition to those in your ranks of your membership, wdio have done 
such meritorious work in research tliat you have seen fit to name them as 
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tlie outstanding men of tlie year. I am sure that it is considered a privi¬ 
lege on tlie part of the Bordon Company to join with you on tliat type of 
recognition. The company feels, as I know you do, and as has been said 
formerly here by siieakers, that this industry is permanently founded when 
research is at its best. Tonight you have added to those names who have 
])reviously been given this aw^ird. 1 want to mention those other names, 
who have previouslN^ received it so that perhaps it will be fresh in your 
mind. 

1937—Dr. L. A. Kog(Ts and Dr. C, F. Huffman 
1J)38—Dr. K. G. Weckel and Dr. W. E. Krauss 
1939-^-~-Dr. S. L. Tuckey and Dr. R. E. Hodgson 
“So you men of the American Dairy Science Association have named 
eight men, w’ho are outstanding in the field of research in dairying. Let 
those men and those names be an inspiration to the rest of you and to the 
rest w'ho haA'e come in tlie recent years to do in this industry so that it may 
better serve the welfare of the producers and the welfare of consumers in 
this great land. 1 thank you.“ 
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LIPOLYTIC ACTIVITY JN MILK AND CKEAM 
1). c. ROAiiEx AND 11. II. sommp:r 

Drpnrfmrnt of Dairp Industrtf, T’nivrrsilif of Wisconsin 

Lipase in milk was first c(>nviii<4iijrly demonstrated in work reported by 
Maass (1) in 1909. Sterilized cream, with formalin as a preservative, on 
inoculation with raw’ cream, show’ed increases in acidity on incubation, w’ith 
the increases proportional to the inoculum. Greater increases w'ere caused 
by cream from milk late in the lactation period. However, as late as 1922 
Palmer (2) failed to demonstrate the presence of lipase in milk, but Rice 
and Markley (0), reportin^r in the same journal issue, demon.strated lipase 
by the increase in acidity that developed in a substrate of boiled cream, 
saturated wuth sugar, and inoculated with raw milk. Later in the same year 
Palmer (4) re[)orted lipase in milk taken near the end of the lactation 
period, and attributed the development of a bitter flavor and rancid odor 
in sue.li milk mainly to butyric acid set free by lipolysis. Since then the 
presence of lipase in milk lias been generally recognized, and many interest¬ 
ing facts have been reported concerning its activity. 

In studying the lipolytic activity of milk various procedures have been 
used. Early methods have been reviewed by Rice and Markley. In the 
early work various preservatives, including chloroform and formaldehyde, 
were used to exclude bacterial action, but chloroform was found to retard 
lipase action {[>), and formaldehyde also limits it. The finding that for¬ 
maldehyde limits lipolysis to various extents in different milk samples led 
Herrington and Krukovsky (6) to i>ostulate at least tAvo lipases in milk. 
In more recent work chemical preservatives have been avoided by using 
sugar-saturated-cream as the substrate (3), or hy making the observations 
on tiie milk or cream itself, allowing lijiolysis to proceed at low^ temperatures 
to limit bacterial activity (6), or by using a buffer substrate coutaiuiiig tri- 
butyrin (7). The extent of lipolysis has usually been measured by titration 
with standard alkali, the incr(*ase in titer being attributed to free fatty acids. 
The titrations have been ai)plied to tlie sample directly, Avith or wdthout tlie 
addition of organic fat solvents to make the free fatty acids more accessible, 
or to the fat obtained from the sample by churning and oiling-off the result¬ 
ing butter (6), or to the steam distillate from the sample (7). The decrease 
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in surface tension resulting from lipolysis in milk has been suggested as a 
measure (8). 

The view has persisted that lipolytic activity in milk is greatest near 
the end of the lactation period. Since the work of Maass (1) and Palmer 
(4) various reports have tended to confirm this view. Sharp and DcTomasi 
(9) in reporting on lipolysis in raw cream adopted this view. Hileman and 
Courtney (10) attributed the maximum lipolytic activity in December and 
January in part to the lactation cycle. Krukovsky and Sharp (11) attrib¬ 
uted the slow^ churning of cream from cows in advanced lactation to lipolytic 
action. Yet studies of this factor have failed to establish a close relationship 
between lipase content and the lactation period. Mattick and Kay (7), 
working with a buffered tributyrin substrate, failed to find a higher lipase 
(butyrinase) content in advanced lactation. Pfeffer. Jackson and Wcckel 

(12) , working with sugar-saturated-cream substrate, failed to find a rela¬ 
tionship between lipase content and the stage of lactation. Even when the 
fat in the milk sample itself served as the substrate, thereby involving dif¬ 
ferences in fat content, fat globule sizes and surface area of thej fat, Herring¬ 
ton and Krukovsky (6) found no relationship between lipolysis and the 
stage of lactation, stage of gestation, or the amount of milk produced by 
each cow. 

The study of the lipase content of milk is com])licatod by the factors that 
greatly alter the activity of the lipase that is present. Dorner and Widmer 

(13) found that homogenization of raw milk greatly increased subsecpient 
lipolysis. This has been confirmed repeatedly and is generally assumed to 
be due to the increased area of contact between the fat and the aqueous phfise 
containing the lipase, but may possibly involve other factors (12). Kru¬ 
kovsky and Sharp (14) have reviewed the literature pertaining to activation 
of lipase by shaking and have confirmed and extended it to show that shaking 
is particularly effective when the fat is in the liquid state. Herrington and 
Krukovsky (6) found less lipolysis in milk that was cooled rapidly by means 
of a tubular cooler as compared with the same milk cooled in air at 0° C. 
or in water at 0® C. They also found that precooling followed by warming 
activated the lipase as subsequently observed at lower temperatures. The 
effectiveness of the precooling increased as the temperature was lowered 
from 25^^ C. to 0° C., but the duration of the precooled condition seemed to 
be of little importance. The effectiveness of the warming after the pre¬ 
cooling increased up to 30° C. and beyond this the effect decreased so that 
at about 37° C. the effect of the precooling was undone. The earlier finding 
by Sharp and DeTomasi (9) that less lipolysis takes place in cream from 
milk forewarmed to 110°-115° F. and separated at 75°-~85° P. than in cream 
from the same milk forewarmed and separated at 75°-85° P., might be due 
to these activation factors. Davies (14) found that lipolysis was inhibited 
by heavy metals, especially copper. Herrington and Krukosvky (6) found 
that 0.2 and 0.4 p.p.m. of copper reduced lipolysis at 0° C. about 20 per cent. 
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METHOD 

In thi« study lipolysis was observed in (a) samples of milk and cream 
held in a refrigerator (near 0° C.), and (b) sugar-saturated-cream inocu¬ 
lated with samples of skim milk, milk or cream, and held at 37° C. The 
sugar-saturated-cream was prepared from 40 per cent cream by adding 2 
parts of sucrose to every 1 part of ivater naturally present in the cream, 
heating to 145° F., homogenizing at 1,500 lb. pressure, portioning the product 
into bottles, and sterilizing in streaming steam for 30 minutes. In this 
manner the substrate could be prepared and kept in batches of sufficient 
size to serve several series of experiments. 

Lipolysis was followed by determining the titer of the steam distillate 
at the start and after holding. For this purpose 20 grams of the sample were 
acidified with 1.2 cc. N/1 sulphuric acid and then subjected to steam distil¬ 
lation, collecting 200 cc. of distillate in a closed receiving vessel fitted with 
a soda lime tube. This distillate was titrated with N/50 sodium hydroxide 
from a microburette using 5 drops of 1 per cent phenolphthalein as indica¬ 
tor. The following precautions were found essential: Use glass equipment 
fitted throughout with glass joints. Generate the steam from distilled water, 
and before placing the 20 grams of the sample in the distilling flask, free 
the water and the equipment from carbon dioxide by distilling over at least 
150 cc. of distillate. Keep the distilling rate reasonably uniform, and keep 
the volume of the sample substantially constant by placing a small flame 
under the di.stilling flask. AVith these precautions duplicate determinations 
consistently checked within 0.03 ee. 

AV'liile this procedure measures only the volatile, soluble acids, the results 
are comparable in a series of samples where the fat is the same. In tlie case 
of the sugar-saturated-cream experiments the fats differed only to the slight 
extent that fat was introduced in the inoculum. 

In experiments reported in tables 2 and 5, where cream samples were 
held at refrigerator temperature, fat samples were obtained by churning 
and oiling-off for a comparison of the acid number of the fat by tlie Herring- 
ton-Krukovsky procedure with the titer of the steam divStillate from the 
cream samples. The results were quite closely parallel. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The Effect of Trihuiyrin and Formaldehyde on Lipolysis 

As a check on the method of procedure here adopted and on the results 
reported in the literature, the sugar-saturated-cream substrate was inocu¬ 
lated with 40 per cent raw cream, without and with further additions of 
tributyrin and formaldehyde as shown in table 1. 

Formaldehyde limited lipolysis to about a third or a half, and tributryin 
greatly increased lipolysis as measured by the titer of the steam distillate. 
In both cases no distinction was apparent between the two levels of addition. 
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TABLE 1 

The effect of trihutynn and formaldehyde on lipolysis 


Sample 100 grams substrate inocu¬ 
lated with 10 grams 40% raw 
cream jdus 

Acidity 

of steam distillate, cc. N/50 NaOH, 
after incubation at 37° C. for 

Ohr. 

24 hr. 

48 hr. 

96 hr. 

Control, no furtlu‘r additions 

0.50 

2.76 

4.00 

5.90 

Formal in,* 0.05 ce.. 

0.49 

1.35 

1.47 

1.79 

Formal ill, 0.15 ec. 

0.50 

1.37 i 

1.49 

1.77 

Tributyrin, 1 gram . 

1,61 

10.27 

16.33 

18.69 

Tributyrin, 2 grams . 

2.23 

10.27 

16.33 

18.69 

Control, no further additioiivS . 

0.38 

2.31. 

3.87 

4.99 

Formalin, 0.15 cc. . 

0.38 

1.16 

1.45 

1.80 

Tributyrin, 1 gram . 

1.69 

9.13 

1 

16.21 

1 

18.00 

Control, no further additions . 

0.46 

5.41 1 

j 6.63 

7.01 

Formalin, 0.15 cc. . 

0.46 

1.86 1 

2.61 

2.93 

Tributyrin, 1 gram . 

1.96 

12.60 

17.17 

21.03 


* Containing 37 per cent formaldehyde. 


A Comparison of Machine Separated and Gravity Separated Cream 

Since the lipase is present in the aqueous plasma of cream but may be 
associated with the fat to a greater or lesser extent by adsorption, it was of 
interest to compare lipolysis in separator cream and gravity cream from 
the same original milk. The extreme difference in the forces apx)lied in the 
two methods of separating the cream from the milk might affect the distribu¬ 
tion of the lipase. 

The milk and cream used in this experiment represents mixed milk from 
a number of dairies as received for the commercial operations of the Univer¬ 
sity Creamery. With the milk forewarmed to 3(>“35° C. in the commercial 
sejiarating operations, cream and skim milk were obtained simultaneously 
and at the same moment some of the same milk, but not forewarmed, was 
taken for gravity creaming. These samples were obtained in the morning, 
were cooled to and held at 2-3° C. until mid-afternoon when the gravity 
cream was removed from tlie milk. The gravity cream was tested for fat 
(usually about 20 per cent fat) and tlie separator cream in each comparison 
was standardized to the same fat content by adding the proper amount of 
the separator skim milk. A portion of the standardized, sei)arator cream 
was pasteurized at 145° F. for 30 minutes to serve as a control. The three 
samples,—pasteurized cream, separator cream and gravity cream, were held 
at 2-3° C. for lipolysis observations by tw^o methods: (a) by determining the 
titer of the steam distillate from 20 grams of the cream, and (b) by churning 
the cream and determining the acid number of the fat by the method of 
Herrington and Krukovsky (6). Eight such comparisons were made, and 
in each case the gravity cream showed significantly greater lipolysis than the 
separator cream in spite of the fact that the separator cream was favored by 
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the activatinj? effect of forewarmin^ while the gravity cream was not. Typi¬ 
cal results are given in table 2. 


TABLE 2 

A comparis(m (tf machine separated and gravity separated creams 


Somplo 

Acid number* of fat 
after holding at 

2-3<» C. for 

Acidity of distUlatet 
after holding at 
2-3° C. for 


Ohr. 

48 hr. 

Ohr. 

48 hr. 

Control (piustourizofl creuni) 

0.38 

0.40 

0.60* 

0.71 

Scpariitor «roara 

0.38 

0.60 

0.60 

8.63 

Gravity eream... 

" 

0.38 

0.68 

0.71 

0.11 

Control (pasteurized cream) 

0.40 

0.40 

0.58 

0.61 

Separator cream . 

0.40 

0.56 

0.57 

7.40 

Gravity cream j 

0.40 

0.6] 

0.60 

0.36 

i 

Control (pastiMjrized cream) ' 

0.36 

0.36 

0.71 

0.71 

Se])arator cream i 

0.36 

1 0.60 1 

0.71 j 

8.37 

Gravity cream | 

0.38 

I 0.60 ! 

0.74 ! 

11.29 

Control (pasteurized ore,Min) i 

0.34 

i 0.3.5 1 

0.87 1 

0.80 

Separator cream , 

(Gravity cream 

0.34 

! 0.58 1 

0.87 

6.83 

0.33 

0.63 i 

0.01 

0.12 


* Oc. of N/20 NaOII to titrate the aehlily in 5 grains of fat. 
t (V. of N/oO NuOTI <0 titrate Uie .steam distillate from 20 grams of eream. 


The Effect of Shaking on LipoJysis 

The effect of shaking on Jipolysis was observed on samples of milk, on 
samples of the same milk in sugar-saturated-cream, and on samples of cream 
and corresponding skim milk in sugar-saturated-cream. All of these sam¬ 
ples, including those prepared with the sugar-saturated-cream substrate, 
were held at 3-4^ (J. except during the shaking period, when all of them 
including the controls (unshaken), were brought to 25*^ C. The shaken 
samples were shaken during the first three hours of each 24-hour period in a 
mechanical shaker in which they travelled horizontally in a path IJ indies 
long at the rate of 195 strokes (complete cycles) per min. Lipolysis was 
measured by the steam distillation and titration procedure applied at 0, 24, 
48, and 96 hours. The results are given in table 3. 

Where the milk samples witliout additions were held, shaking increased 
lipolysis, but where the milk, cream or skim milk was used to inoculate the 
sugar-saturated-cream substrate, shaking caused a decrease. In the former 
case the increase was apparently due to washing the fat surface free from 
end products; increased fat surface due to dispersion of the fat could 
hardly be involved since the conditions were conducive to churning. In the 
inoculated substrate this apparently is not a limiting factor, and shaking 
then produces the detrimental effect that is quite common for enzyme action. 
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TABLE 3 

The effect of shaking on Upolysis 


Sample 

Acidity of steam distillate in cc. of N/50 NaOH 
after holding* time of 

0 hr. 

24 hr. 

48 hr. 

96 hr. 

Whole milk No. 1. 

1.22-1.221 

2.27-3.22 

3.26-5.05 

4.16-6.69 

Whole milk No. 2 . 

1.72-1.72 

1.91-2.72 

2.22-3.07 

2,42-3.57 

Whole milk No. 3 . 

1.46-1.46 

1.80-2.76 

2.2f)-3.H7 

2.59-4.60 

Whole milk No. 4 . 

1.33-1.33 

2.35-2.41 

3.88-4.08 

4.26-5.69 

Whole milk No. 5 . 

1.41-1.41 

2.43-2.99 

4.03-4.47 

4.69-5.99 

Whole milk No.* 6 . 

1.09-1.08 

2.17-2.81 

3.64-4.00 

4.19-5.71 

Whole milk No. 7 . 

1.2G-1.26 

2.22-2.93 

3.67-4.20 

4.39-5.91 

100 grams of sugar-saturated- 





cream plus 10 gnims of: 





Whole milk No. 4 . 

1.89-1.89 

2.43-2.36 

3.91-3.42 

5.64-4.63 

Whole milk No. 5 . 

1.91-1.91 

2.78-2.65 

1 4.12-3.68 

6.94-5.78 

Whole milk No. 6 . 

1.80-1.80 

2.31-2.19 

i 3.45-2.97 

6.44-5.23 

Whole milk No. 7 . 

1.83-1.83 i 

2.75-2.70 i 

i 3.54-2.75 

6.36-5.39 

Whole milk No. 8 . 

1.84-1.84 

2.44—2.29 i 

i 3.30-2.98 

! 5.63-4.77 

110° P. cream from No. 8t . 

2.04-2.04 

2.76-2.59 ; 

: 3.34-3.04 

1 4.78-4.77 

110° F. skim milk from No. 8. 

1.93-1.93 i 

2.59-2.40 1 

' 3.11-2.97 

5.18-4.56 

75° P. cream from No. 8 . 

1.80-1.80 ! 

! 2.51-2.41 ! 

3.44-3.27 I 

5.22-4.85 

75° P. skim milk from No. 8. 

1.84-1.84 ! 

! 2.63-2.30 

3.38-2.85 1 

5.62-4.91 


* The holding temperature was 3-4'^ C. except during the lirst 3 hcuirs of every 24-hoi»r 
period when the temperature was 25° C. 

t In these pairs of figures the first is the value found for the unshaken sample, the 
second for the corresponding shaken sample. 

t The temperature here refers to the temperature of the milk at the time of separation. 

The Effect of Temperature on Lipolyaia 

To observe the effect of the several temperature levels used in this and 
other work, sugar-satnrated-cream was inoculated with whole milk in the 
proportion of 10 to 1 and held at refrigerator (3~4® C.), room (27^’ C.), and 
incubator (37° C.) temperatures. At 0, 24, 48, and 96 hours, portions were 
steam distilled and the distillate titrated. Duplicate determinations in this 
case were made by using 2 samples at each temperature with the samples 


TABLE 4 

The effect of temperature on Upolysis 


Temperature 

©c 

Acidity of the steam distillate in cc. of N/50 NaOH after holding 
at the specified temperature for 


Ohr. 

1 

24 hr. 

48 hr. 

96 hr. 

3-4 . 

0.83-0.83* 

3.42-3.54 

4.05- 4.22 

4,26- 4.31 

27 . 

0.83-0.84 

3.85-4.13 

8.81- 9.28 

9.78-10.10 

37 . 

0.83-0.83 

4.04-4.06 

10.67-11.01 

12,08-12.31 

3-4 . 

0.69-0.69 

2.78-2.79 

3.47- 3.22 

3.91- 3.91 

27 . 

0.69-0.69 

3.11-3.01 

8.01- 7.88 

10.10- 9.89 

37 . 

0.68-0.69 

3.64-3,56 

9.16- 8.97 

12.49-12.88 


* Baited figures represent duplicate determinations but with different batches of sub- 
itrate (batches 1 and 2 in the first series, batches 1 and 3 in the second). 
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jirepared from different batches of substrate but inoculated with the same 
milk throuj^diout. The experiment was repeated using* one of the former 
batches of substrate and a new batch. The results are given in table 4. 

The results were in harmony wuth expectations; lipolysis was most exten¬ 
sive at 37° C., slightly less at 27° C. and decidedly less at 3-4° C. in the case 
of 48 and 96 hour holding. However, the difference after only 24 hours 
holding was sui'prisingly small. A slight difference in the duplicate deter¬ 
minations is attributable to the substrates; in the first series batch 1 con-* 
sistently yielded lower results than batch 2, and in the second series, batch 1 
yielded higher results than batch 3 in i)raetica]]y all cases. 

Ihe Effect of pH on Lrpohjsis 

To observe the effect of hydrogen ion concentration on the rate of lipolysis 
a series of samples, ranging from about pll 6.2 to 9.0, were prepared from 
40 per cent raw cream with a])prox>riate additions of N/1 lactic acid or N/1 
sodium hydroxide as required. The samples *were held at 3-4° C. for 48 
hours. At 0 and 48 hours the of the sami)les was determined at room 
temperature by means of the (juinliydrone electrode, and 20 gram portions 
were steam distilled and the distillate titrated with N/50 NaOH. The 
remainder of the cream at 48 hours was churned and the fat used to deter¬ 
mine its acid number by the Herrington and Krukovsky procedure. The 
results from a number of siudi series indicate that the oj>timum i)H is at 
pH 8.4 to 8.6. Typical results are given in table 5. 


TABLE 5 

The effect of pH ou Upohfftis 



pi I after holding .at 

Acidity of distillate 

Acid No. 

Sample 

;i-4^ 

for 

in cc. N/oO NaOH after 

fat after 


0 hr. 

48 lir. 

(• hr. 

1 48 hr. 

48 hr. 

J. 

(5.19 

(5.19 

0.46 

! 0.69 

0.60 

o 

(5.25 

(5.23 

0,46 

1 0.81 

0.75 

3*. 

(5.(51 

6.58 

0.4(5 

! 2.14 

1.20 

4 . 

6.81 

(5.(52 

0.46 

! 2.84 

1.85 

5. 

7.01 

6.69 

0.46 

i 3.11 

1.98 

6 . 

7.14 

6.64 ! 

0.46 

! 3.37 

2.36 

7 . 

7.15 

6.50 

0.46 

1 4.54 

2.84 

8 . 

i 7.38 1 

6.70 

! 6.46 

1 4.93 

3.00 

9 . 

7.85 

7.02 

0.46 

1 5.30 

3.19 

10 . 

8.31 

7.32 

0.46 

I 6.26 ! 

3.76 

11 . 

8.50 

7.07 

0.45 

1 7.37 

4.28 

12 . 

8.91 

7.90 

0.43 

! 6.19 

3.79 


* Cream without added acid or alkali. 


Lipase Content of Milk from Individtial Cows 

Representative samples of milk (aftermwn milking) were taken from 
individual cows of the University herd, and were promptly cooled to 3-4° C. 
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Lipolysis observations were made on (a) sugar-saturated-cream inoculated 
with the milk in the proportion of 10 to 1 and incubated at 37° C., and (b) 
the milk samples themselves held at 3-4° C. In both cases lipolysis was 
followed by the titer of the steam distillate after 0, 24, and 72 hours. An¬ 
other milk sample was obtained from each of the same cows about a week 
later and similarly examined. Table 6 gives the results arranged according 
to breed and the stage of lactation. 


TABLE 6 

Lipolysis in milk from individual cows 


Titer of steam distillate in cc. N/50 NaOII from 


Milk sample, breed, cow 
no. and mo. of 
lactation 

Inoculated substrate at 

37^^ C. 

Milk itself at 3-4® C. 





Ohr. 

24 hr. 

72 hr. 

0 hr. 

24 hr. 

72 hr. 

Guernsey 470— 

- 

mo. 

0.49* 

0.74 

i 0.89 

1 0.79 

1.13 

1.56 





0.53* 

1.55 

1 1.96 

0.83 

1.23 

1.61 

t ( 

445- 

- 4 

< ( 

0.,50 

0.70 

1 0.84 

0.04 

1.16 

1.62 





I 0.53 

1.56 • 

1.88 

0.08 ; 

3.19 

1.57 

t < 

412- 

- 7 

< t 

0.50 

1.13 i 

l.tii 

0.81 i 

1.54 

1 2.22 




0.53 

1.93 

i 2.0S 

0.85 1 

2.01 

2.65 

t i 

427- 

- 7 

t { 

0.50 

0.66 

0.79 

! 0.51 i 

1.30 

2.07 





0.53 

1.21 

2.52 

1 0.49 I 

1.86 

2.37 

( { 

438- 

-10 

(( 

0.49 

2.14 

3.51 

i 0.50 1 

1 2.07 

3.42 





0.53 

3.16 

4.03 1 

0.4(> 

2.80 

3.92 

i ( 

432- 

-10 

< i 

0.48 

1.91 

2.2.3 

0.47 ; 

1.74 

3.04 





0.54 

3.24 

3.91 

1 0.49 1 

! 2.99 

3.84 

Holstein 93— 

- 

i t 

0.49 

1.25 

1.93 

1 0.57 i 

0.92 

1.24 




0.47 1 

1.27 

1.97 

i 

0.94 

1.32 

(i 

98- 

- li 

i t 

0.49 i 

1.32 

1 2.01 

1 0.(i4 i 

0.91 

1.18 





0.48 

.1.71 

2.25 

j 0.50 ! 

1 1.27 

1.94 

< ( 

3.3- 

- 6 

f t 

0.49 

1.93 

! 3.27 

1 0.51 ; 

1 2.36 

3.97 





0.49 

2 23 

; 3.32 

0.58 { 

1 2.61 

3.44 

(( 

67- 

- 7i 

1 ( 

0.49 

1.29 

i 2.16 

0.49 

1 1.29 

2.83 





0.46 : 

1.61 

2.40 

0.51 

2.02 

2,99 

a 

91- 

- 81 

^ t 

0.49 

1.37 

3.31 

0.02 

1.36 

3.61 





0.47 

2.28 

3.89 

0.04 i 

2.52 

3.46 

(t 

83- 

-18^ 

i t 

0,49 

1.25 

2.08 

0.54 

; 1.44 

2.79 





0.47 

1.58 

2.35 

0.64 

1 1.68 

2.18 

J ersey 

656— 3 

(( 

0.47 

1.93 

2.39 

0.58 

1 1.33 i 

2.01 




0.44 

0.59 

1.23 

0.46 

1.39 

1.83 

(< 

660- 

- 7 

t( 

0.46 

1.87 

2.23 

0.51 

1.16 1 

1.87 





0.44 

0.51 

1.01 

0.43 

1.00 

1.73 

11 

621- 

-dO 

i t 

0,47 

2.10 

2.61 

0.63 

2.40 ! 

3.94 





0.44 i 

0.59 

1.40 

0.49 

2.02 

5.09 

Br. Swiss 622- 

.. 1 

i t 

0.46 

1.47 

2.42 

0.62 

1.86 1 

3.29 





0.41 

1.72 

2.44 

0.56 

1.33 1 

4,07 

11 

809- 

- 6 

t t 

0.46 

1.01 

1.58 

0.77 

1.00 1 

1.04 





0.41 

0.87 

1.50 

0.67 

0.79 ! 

1.27 

it 

823- 

-10 

< i 

0.46 

1.19 

1.80 

0.88 : 

1.31 

2.16 





0.40 

1.53 

1.94 

0.61 

1.78 1 

2.23 


* Paired figures do not represent duplicate determinations, but rather two separate 
deteminatjons on milk samples taken at intervals of about 1 week. 
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These results indicate appre(5iable variation in the lipase content or 
lipolytic activity in the milk from the same cow, as well as wide differences 
from cow to cow. In several instances the results tend to support the 
hypothesis tliat high lipolytic activity accompanies advanced lactation, but 
taken as a whole the data do not warrant this conclusion. No tests were 
made in which the lipoJytic activity of milk from tlie same cow was followed 
throughout the lactation period. 

Relation of Temperature of Separation to Lipolysis 

To study the temperature of separation as a factor in lipolysis in cream, 
milk as received commercially was separated at 75° F. and at 110° F., by 
means of an air-tight separator in such a manner that the fat content of the 
two creams was alike within 0.5 per cent. Lij)(>Iysis was followed in two 
w'ays; (a) by inoculating sugar-saturated-cream in the proportion of 10 to 1 
with each of the creams and skim milk separately and incubating at 37° C., 
and (b) by holding the cream at C. In both cases lipolysis was mea¬ 
sured at 0, 24, 48, and 9(5 hours by determining the titer of the steam dis¬ 
tillate. See table 7. 


TABLE 7 

TanperatKvc of acimration in relation to Jipolifisls 


I)(wri|»tioii of sRiiiplc 


7rr’ F. I'l l am in substrate at JJ7'" C. 

:nO ‘F. muim “ “ “ 

75^’ F. skim milk * * ‘ ^ ‘ “ 

no VF. skim milk ‘‘ '*' “ “ 

F. cream at it -1 ‘ C. 
lUFF. cream at .3.4"* C. 

7.5^ F. cream in substrate at ^17'’ C. 

110^ F. cream ‘‘ “ “ “ 

75'’F. skim milk ^ ‘ 
no^ F. skim milk “ “ “ 

Tf/’ F. cream at -4^ C. 

110^ F. cream at 5“4 '’ C. 

75"’ F. cream in substrate at 37'’ (?. 
110’ F. cream 
75" F. skim milk “ 

110" F. skim milk ‘‘ 

75" F. cream at 3“-4" 0. 

110" F. cream at 3-4" C. 


Aeidity of steam distillate in cc. N/50 
NaOH after 


Ohr. 

24 hr. 

48 hr. 

96 hr. 

0.47 

1.81 

2.67 

3.11 

0.47 

1.67 i 

1.83 

2.17 

0.47 

2.23 j 

2.08 

3.48 

0.47 

2.10 j 

2.40 

2.74 

0.80 

1.60 ; 

2.66 

3.00 

0.78 

1.24 : 

1.81 

2.01 

0.47 

2.00 

3.27 

4.65 

0.46 

1.80 

2.97 

3.56 

0.46 

2.15 i 

i 3.85 

4.01 

0.46 

1.03 i 

i 3.04 

3.88 

0.75 

2.90 i 

1 3.26 

4.01 

0.68 

1.73 

j 2.33 

2.92 

0,52 

1.C4 

2.39 

3.11 

0,52 

1.45 

1.67 

1.97 

0.52 

1.67 

2.43 

3.26 

0.51 

1.54 

1.79 

2.03 

0.76 

1.10 

1.87 

2.16 

0.71 

1.06 

1.24 

1.43 


In all three experiments the 110° P. cream showed definitely less lipolysis 
than the 75° P- cream by both methods. This is in harmony with the find¬ 
ings of Sharp and DeTomasi (9). However, the 110° P. skim milk also 
showed definitely less lipolysis than the 75° P. skim milk. Since the milk 
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had been cooled (on farms) before separating^ the greater lipolysis in the 
75® F. cream when held at 3-4® C. might be attributed to the activation of 
the lipase by precooling followed by limited warming, a factor as reported 
by Herrington and Krukovsky (6), but the fact that the same results were 
obtained when the creams were inoculated into sugar-saturated-cream and 
incubated at 37® C. argues against this explanation, since 37® C. presumably 
undoes such activation. The fact that both the 110® F. cream and the 
110® F. skim milk caused less lipolysis suggests that partial destruction of 
the lipase takes place at the higher temperature under the conditions 
involved in centrifugal separation, or greater loss of lipase in the separator 
slime (12). 

SUMMARY 

1. Formaldehyde addition to sugar-saturated-cream inoculated with raw 
cream greatly limited lipolysis. Tributyrin greatly increased lipolysis as 
here measured. 

2. Gravity separated cream was found to sliow appreciably greater 
lipolj'^tic activity than separator cream of the same fat content. 

3. Shaking increased lipolysis in the case of milk samples held as such, 
but decreased lipolysis in the case of sugar-saturated-cream inoculated 
with the same milk samples. The latter effect was also observed where 
cream was used as the inoculum. 

4. In a comparison of 3-4® C., 27® C. and 37® C., lipolysis was most exten¬ 
sive at 37® C., slightly less at 27® C. and decidedly less at 3-4® C. 

5. The optimum x>H for lipolysis in cream samples at 3-4° C. was found 
to be pH 8.4 to 8.6. 

6. The indications are that lipolysis varies considerably in the milk from 
the same cow, and differs widely from cow to cow. A study of milks from 
18 cows at known stages of lactation failed to indicate a relationship between 
lipolysis and stage of lactation. 

7. Cream separated at ] 10° F. showed less lipolysis than cream separated 
at 75® F. both as observed by holding the samples at 3*4® C. and by using the 
cream to inoculate sugar-saturated-cream and incubating at 37® C. Similarly 
the 110® F. skim milk caused less lipolysis than the 75® F. skim milk in 
sugar-saturated-cream. 
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THE EFFECT OF HOLDER AND PLASH PASTEURIZATION ON 
SOME FLAVORS OF MILK. I. THE EFFECT ON MISCEIj- 
LANEOUS FLAVORS COMMON TO COMMERCIAL 
RAW MILK' 

BOBEBT D. MacCURDY2 and G. M. TBOUT 
Department of Dairy Dushandry, Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, 

Eaut Lansing, Michigan 

Feed has lorifj; been recognized as a possible contributing factor to the 
flavor of milk. Early studies on the effects of feeds and feeding practices 
have aided materially in the establishment of feeding rules which, wdien 
follow^ed, result in a minimum of feed flavors in the milk produced. How¬ 
ever, much feed-flavored milk is yet j)rodueed during certain seasons of the 
year. Milk distributors oftcji reject feed-flavored milk at the receiving 
platform on the presumption that if such milk were mixed and processed 
with the other normal flavor milk, the resulting bottled product would be 
lowered in flavor quality if not deflnitely off flavor. 

The puri)ose of this study wa.s to determine the effect of various methods 
of pasteurization upon the flavor and score of the processed milk as com¬ 
pared to the flavor and score of the control samples. Particularly was 
information desired oi.\ the effects of pasteurization upon some feed flavors 
in order to determine if those flavors frequently resulting from the feeding 
of clean wholesome feeds, such as alfalfa and corn silage, were seriously 
objectionable to the market milk supi)ly. 

Several inv(*stigat()rs have reported the effects of pasteurization on some 
flavors of a feedy or barny nature. Tracy and Riiehe (3), liplder pasteur¬ 
izing several deliveri<*s of milk in glass bottles, observed that in practically 
all cases the barny flavors were partially or completely eliminated by pas¬ 
teurization, but some feed flavors remained in the processed product. When 
the milk was heated to 142‘" F. t'.j and held for 90 minutes a cooked 

flavor, which was not apparent at the end of the 30 and 60 minute exposure, 
was apparent. 

Marquardt and Dahlberg (1) found that pasteurization at 143.5® F. 
(61.9® C.) for 30 minutes not only diminished the intensity of feed flavor 
but blended the flavors of raw milk to give less variety in the pasteurized 
product. Usually they found it possible to selecd raw milk from pasteurized 
milk by the more pronounced feed flavor in the former. 

Beceived for publication January 25, 1940. 

1 This investigation was aided by a fellowship graiit{‘d by Tlie Dairy Industries Sup¬ 
ply Association, Inc. 

« Dairy Industrial Fellow, 1937. 

Publialicd with the approval of the Dir(>ctor of the Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Station as Journal Article No. 419 (n. s.). 
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Trout and Taylor (4) found that holder pasteurization at 143° F. 
(61.6° C.) for 30 minutes changed the beet top flavor so that it could not be 
recognized as such, but did not improve the flavor of the milk to any appre¬ 
ciable extent. 

Trout (5) reported finding feed flavors in 23.4 per cent of the samples 
of raw milk after one day of storage. On the other hand, he did not recog¬ 
nize any feed flavors in the pasteurized samples examined, although a wide 
variety of other flavors was noted. 

Quinn and Burgwald (2) concluded that the high-temperature short- 
time pasteurization imparted less cooked’^ flavor to the milk than did the 
holder method, but made no comment relative to tlie elimination of the feed 
flavors from the milk. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The samples of milk used in this study were secured weekly, from 
January to June, 1939, inclusive, from ten producers wdio delivered milk to 
the College Creamery. Milk from these ten producers were used through¬ 
out the study. 

Each of the ten w^eekly samples, divided into four lots, w^as processed as 
follows: Lot I, serving as a control, w’as stored at 40° h\ j Lot II was holder 
pasteurized at 143° F. for 30 minutes in a tightly capped pint milk bottle 
so as to furnish no aeration during pasteurization and cooling; Lot III w^as 
similarly processed, but loosely capped in order to obtain aeration during 
processing; and Lot IV was pasteurized at 160° F. for 15 seconds by passing 
the sample through Pyrex glass 7 mm. tubing submerged in hot water and ice 
baths for appropriate heating and cooling. All samples were stored at 
40° F. 

After storage for 24 hours part of each sample, for organoleptic examina¬ 
tion, was poured into a separate 100 ml. glass beaker and numbered on the 
bottom according to the key numbers of the samples. The 40 beakers of 
milk, consisting of raw", of pasteurized unaerated, of pasteurized aerated, 
and of flash pasteurized samples, were shuffled so that the judge had no 
knowledge of the sample being examined. After the flavor score and criti¬ 
cism of each sample w^ere recorded the number on the bottom of the beaker 
was noted and recorded. Immediately following the completion of scoring 
of the 40 samples, they were reshuffled, rescored and the findings recorded 
as before, the record being kept on a second paper so the judge had no 
knowledge of the first score and criticism of the samples. On the third day 
of storage the samples were again scored and rescored exactly in tlie same 
manner as on the first day. Two experienced judges did the scoring 
throughout. Each judge’s score was considered as an observation. 
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RESULTS 

Flavors in the raw milk, A critical study of the samples showed that 
on the first day of storage 43.3 per cent of the samples were free of flavor 
criticisms. Of the off-flavors noted, averaging 56.7 per cent, feed flavors 
predominated with 29.6 per cent; high acid flavors were next with 7.8 i)er 
cent; and flat flavors were third with 6.8 per cent. Ten other off flavors, 
present in a small percentage of the samples, were noted. The distribution 
of the observations on the samples of raw milk from the ten producers 
weekly over a six-month period according to flavor is i>resented in table 1. 


TABLE I 

Distribution of observations aecordiiuf to flavor in milk fthfaiurd weekly over a six-month 
period when pasteurised by various proeesses and when examined after 
the first and third days of storage at F. 


Pistrihution of observations wlieii the milk was 


f'iavor 

K 

IW 

TIold<*r pasteurized 
143'^ F.—30 mill. 


Flasli 

pasteurized, 




Unae 

rated 

.\i‘r 

ated 

lOO'^ F.- 

—15 sec. 


1 .st day 

3rd day 

J st day 

3rd day 

1 st day 

3rd day 

1st day 

3rd day 


per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 


rent 

eent 

eent 

eent 

cent 

eent 

cent 

cent 

No oriticiHm 

4a,;i 

20.1 

28.4 

20.9 

27.1 

21.0 

47.1 

33.4 

Bitter 

0.2 

0.0 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 

(’ooked 

■■ 

0.3 

3..3 

2.7 

5.7 

3.4 

0.2 

1.0 

(Jowy 

2.1 

0.2 

0.7 

0.8 

1.8 

0.7 

1.3 

0.5 

Feed 

' 29.0 : 

1 21.5 

19.0 

J2.5 

16.8 

10.2 

19.9 

15.0 

Flat. 

0,8 ! 

1 5.4 

5.0 

3.8 

0.2 

0.7 

0.7 

5.7 

Hen ted 

2.4 1 

i 3.0 

34.0 

30.3 

29 2 

25.7 

13.5 

12.0 

Iliffh avid 

7.8 1 

! 21.4 

*> o 

2.3 

2.2 ' 

1.3 

2.0 

2.1 

Metallic . . i 

0.3 j 

1 1.0 

0^2 

0.8 

0.2 

1.3 

0.2 

l.l 

Off, unidentified 

1.0 

1.8 

1.3 

1.0 

0.8 1 

0.8 

2.0 

1.5 

Old . 1 

1,8 

0.0 

1.3 

4.8 

3.7 

0.7 

2.6 

9.4 

Oxidized 

1.5 

i 4.4 

2.0 

18.4 

4.0 

18.0 

2.4 

13.5 

Kanvid 

0.2 

j 3.4 


0.0 



0.2 

0.0 

Baity. 

2.8 

1 3.3 

1.2 

0.8 

l.S 

1.5 

1..3 

2.8 

Unclean . 

0.3 

1 1.0 1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.3 

1,2 

0.0 1 

0.5 

No. observations 

1 610 

! 613 

603 

! 598 

595 j 

590 1 

613 

014 


A study of these same samples after three days’ stox*age at 40° F. 
showed marked decreases in the number of samples having no flavor criti¬ 
cism and of those having feed criticism. On the other hand, an increase 
was noted in tlie number of samples showing off flavors, the major increases 
being in the number of samples showing high acid, oxidized, and old flavors. 

The percentage distribution of the observations on the samples showing 
specific scores is given in table 2, Here it will be noted that 43.3 per cent 
of the samples on tlie first day merited a flavor score of 23. However, by 
the third day of shortage, the number was reduced to 26.1 per cent of the 
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TABLE 2 

Distribution of observations according to flavor scores in milk obtained 'weekly over a six- 
months period when pasteurised by various processes and when examined after 
the first and third days of. storage at 40^ F, 


Distribution of observations when the milk was 


Flavor score 

Baw 


Holder pasteuried, 
143 F.—30 min. 


Flash 

pasteurized, 




Unaerated 

Aerated 

ICO F.~ 

"15 sec. 


Ist day 

3rd day 

1 st day 

3rd day 

Ist day j 

3rd day 

Ist day 

3rd day 


per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 


cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

cent 

23 . 

43.3 

26.1 

28.4 

20.9 

27.1 

21.6 1 

47.1 

33.4 

22 . 

22.7 I 

17.3 

41.8 

37.1 

36.1 

31.7 ! 

29.5 

22.6 

21 . 

20.6 

24.6 

23.4 

22 7 

27.7 i 

i 22.0 1 

17.5 

24.8 

20 . 

5.2 

9.6 

4.0 

9.0 

5.7 

9.2 

3.4 

11.1 

19 . 

3.0 

4.4 

1.3 

5.8 

1.7 

9.6 i 

1.1 

5.4 

18 . 

4.9 

15.2 

1.2 

4.3 

1.7 

5.4 

1.3 

2.4 

17 . 

0.2 

1.0 1 

. i 

0.0 


0.2 



16 . 


0.6 1 




0.3 


0.3 

15 . 

. 

1.1 1 


. 





No. observa¬ 


1 


1 





tions . 

616 

613 

603 

598 i 

1 

595 

1 596 

613 

614 

Mean . I 

21.83 

20.92 

21.88 

21.4.5 1 

21.70 

21.28 

22.14 

21.59 

Standard | 

deviation .. 

±1.35 

±1.41 

±1.07 

±1.34 1 

±1.UI 

±1.50 

±1.08 

±1.30 


samples. The mean flavor score on the first day was 21.83 :± 1.35, whereas, 
on the third day it was 20.92 dz 1.41, an average decrease of 0.91 points. 
This difference was found to be statistically significant. 

The general quality of each producer's milk, by mouths, as indicated by 
the flavor score is shown in figures 1 and 2. As tJie summer season ap¬ 
proached, there was a general lowering of the score due chiefly to the higher 
incidence of the feed flavors (figure 3). 

Flavors in the milk that was holder pasteurized without aeration, A 
critical study of the samples of milk which were holder pasteurized without 
aeration showed that 28.4 per cent of the samples had no criticism on the 
first day of storage (table 1). Of the off flavors noted in 71.6 per cent of 
the samples, heated flavors predominated with 34.0 per cent, feed flavors 
were next with 19.6 per cent ; and flat flavors were third with 5.0 per cent. 
Nine other off flavors, present in a small percentage of the samples, were 
noted. Pasteurization without aeration apparently was instrumental in 
lowering the frequency of feed flavors from 29.6 per cent in the raw to 
19.6 per cent as judged on the first day of storage. 

After three days storage there was a decrease in the number of samples 
having no criticism, or having feed, heated, flat, cooked and off flavors, and 
an increase in the frequency of old and oxidized flavors. The distribution 
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Fig, 3. Mean flavor aeore of mixed milk from ten prodtieera over a six*month8 
period. 

of the samples having: other flavors after three clays storaj^e remained prae- 
tically the same as that noted on the first day of storage. 

Low temperature holder pasteurization without aeration would seem to 
be partially effective in eliminating or reducing the intensity of such flavors 
as feed, high acid, cowy, flat, and rancid. On the other hand such pasteuri¬ 
zation resulted in an increase in the frequency of cooked, heated, old, and 
oxidized flavors. 

The mean flavor score of such processed milk on the first day of storage 
was 21.88 zt 1.07, whereas, on the third day the mean flavor score was 
21.45 ±: 1.34 (table 2), a decrease in score of 0.43 ± 0.07 which \vas statisti¬ 
cally significant. The mean flavor score of the pasteurized milk samples, 
first and third day scorings combined, was found to be significantly higher 
than that of the combined first and third day scores of the raw milk samples. 
Likewise significant was the increase in score noted in the pasteurized milk 
over the raw milk after three days storage, but the increase on the first day 
was not significant. 

Flavors in the milk that was holder pasteurized with aeration. The 
results secured by holder pasteurizing with aeration were similar in many 
respects to those secured in holder pasteurization without aeration (table 1). 
However, some variations were noted. For example, there was a further 
decrease in the number of samples showing feed flavors. Likewise, a lower 
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frequency of the heated flavor was noted. On the other hand, higher per¬ 
centages of samples showing cooked, flat, and old flavors were observed. 
However, little difference was found between the unaerated and the aerated 
samples in the development of the oxidized flavor. 

The mean flavor scores on the first and third days of storage were 
21.76 zb 1.10 and 21.28 .±: 1.50 resj)eetively (table 2), a decrease in the 
mean flavor score of 0.48 ib 0.08 point after a three-day storage period 
which was statistically significant. The mean score of the pasteurized 
aerated samples, first and third day score combined, was slightly liigher 
than that of the raw milk scores combined, the significance of which repre¬ 
sented a borderline case. The mean score of the combined first and third 
day scores of the pasteurized unaerated samples were significantly lower 
than the mean score of the i)asteurized aerated samples. However, the 
lower scores for the respective days noted in the aerated versus the uiiaerated 
samples were not significant in either ease. 

Flavors in the milk flash pasteurized. On the first day of storage, 47.1 
per cent of the samples flash pasteurized were free of flavor criticism. This 
jPercentage is 3.8 ixu* cent higher than that observed in the control samples; 
18.7 per cent higher than in the unaerated holder pasteurized samples, and 
20.0 per cent higher than in the aerated holder pasteurized samples. 

Of the off-flavors noted in 52.9 per cent of the samples, feed flavors 
persisted to the extent of 19.9 per cent, which was approximately the same 
as that noted in the unaeratcd holder pasteurized samples, but was 3,1 per 
cent greater than tliat noted in the aerated holder pastiuirized samples. 
Heated flavors were present in 13.5 per cent of the samples, wdiich is very 
significantly^ less than the 34.0 and 29.2 per cent noted in the tAVo respective 
processes of the holder pasteurized milk. Cooked flavors, noted in a small 
XPercentage of the holder jpasteurized samples Avere ])ractically absent in the 
flash pasteurized samples. 

A study of these same samples after storage, shoAved as, iu the other milks, 
but to a lesser degree, an increase in tlie frequency of off flavors, 66.6 per 
cent of the flashed samples being so <*ritieized as compared to 73.9 per cent 
in the raw, to 79.1 per cent in the unaerated bolder pasteurized and to 78.4 
per cent in the aerated bolder j)as1eurized samples. Of the flavor criticisms, 
feed predominated with 15.6 per cent, oxidized wdth 13.5 per cent, heated 
third with 12.0 per cent, old fourth with 9.4 per cent, and flat Avitb 5.7 per 
cent. Nine other off flavors Avere noted, but these occurred in relatively 
small percentages of the samples. 

The mean flavor scores of the flash pasteurized samples Avere 22.14 zb 1.08 
and 21.59 ±. 1.30 on the first and third days of storage, respectively (table 
2), the decrease of 0.55 ± 0.07 point being significant. 

The mean of the scores on the first day of storage of the flash pasteurized 
samples was significantly higher than the mean of the raAv or holder pas- 
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teurized samples at similar storage. However, no significant difference was 
noted between the mean of the flavor scores of the pasteurized unaerated 
samples and that of the flash pasteurized milk when stored three days, 
although the difference between the mean scores of the pasteurized aerated 
and flash pasteurized samples under similar storage was significant. The 
mean score of any group of pasteurized milk after storage for three days 
was significantly higher than that of the raw milk samples similarly stored. 

Combining the first and third day scores of each group, the means of the 
flash pasteurized samples were found to be significantly higher than those 
of the raw, of the unaerated pasteurized, or of the aerated pasteurized milk. 

Flavors tending to disappear or to develop as a result of pasteurization. 
The data obtained indicate that two flavors, feed and high acid, tend to dis¬ 
appear markedly with pasteurization. Other flavors decreasing in intensity 
noted also were cowy, rancid, salty and unclean. 

On the other hand the data show that pasteurization favors the appear¬ 
ance of such flavors as heated, cooked and oxidized. Other flavor tending 
to increase in frequency in the pasteurized samples was old, which is 
undoubtedly a degree of intensity of the oxidized flavor. 

The flat flavors seemed to be current both with raw and with pasteurized 



Fig. 4. The distribution of observations as to feed flavor in raw milk over a six- 
months period and the distribution as to oxidised flavor when the milk was holder pasteur¬ 
ized without aeration, illustrating the relationship noted between the two flavors. 
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milk, inclining perhaps to be slightly less prevalent in the imaerated holder 
pasteurized samples. 

The development of the oxidized flavor in the milk during the period of 
the study. As previously shomi, the oxidized flavor was noted in many of 
the samples of milk studied. Presented graphically in figure 4 is the per¬ 
centage distribution of observations showing feed and oxidized flavors. As 
the frecpiency of feed flavor increased there was a marked decrease in the 
frequency of the oxidized flavor. A cheek on the management of the dairy 
herds from which the milk in this .study was obtained showed that by the 
third week of April the majority of the producers had turned the cows to 
pasture, the grass contributing not only the causative agent of the feed 
flavor but apparently reducing substances iidiibiting oxidation of the fatty 
constituents as well. 

This observation on the decreased incidence of oxidized flavors in late 
spring or early summer is commmi to general commercial experience. The 
marked increase of feed flavors which occurred May first was due to the 
prevalence of grass flavors rather than silage fe^ed flavor. 

Reliabiliiy of flavor judgments. Two experienced judges scored all the 
samples blind’’ and, after reshuffling the .samples, rescored them, not 
knowing the previous score or criticism at the time of tlie second judgment, 



Fici. 6. Distribution curves of the deviation between the first and the second scores 
of each judge. 
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in an effort to determine first, the reliability of a single flavor judgment, and 
second, the closeness of scoring of the two judges. The samples were scored 
and rescored after the first and again after the third day of storage. 

When the milk was scored after one day of storage at 40° F., Judge I 
reseored 42.0 per cent of the samples identically with the first score (figure 
5). He deviated from the first scores on rescoring by ±: 1 point in 39.4 
per cent of the 596 samples involved; by ±: 2 points in 16.9 per cent of 
the samples; and by dr 3 or more points, the remaining 1,7 per cent. The 
tendency of this judge was to be more critical and to underscore the samples 
on second scoring. However, it must be borne in mind that the temperature 
of the milk rose between first and second judgments; hence, some off flavors 
might or might not have been detected on the second testing. 

After the samples of milk had been in storage for three days they were 
again scored. The percentage of samples which were rescored identically 
with the first score was 40.8; those with a deviation of dr 1 were 39.4 per 
cent; those wuth a deviation of dr 2 were 17.5 per cent; and those deviating 
by dr 3 or more points were 2.3 per cent. Judge I had a tendency to 
rescore the samples higher than the first scores and with a greater range in 
score. The varying intensities of the flavors which predominated in the 
milk after three days of storage were such that made accurate rescoring 



DEVIATION 

Fig. 6. Distribution curve of the deviation between the judges ^ scores on all samples 
of milh as compared to the distribution of probable deviation by random judgment. 
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difficult. However, little difference was noted in the judges scoring ability- 
in rescoring the fresh or the stored samples. 

Judge II rescored 54.3 per cent of the samples of the day-old milk iden¬ 
tically with the first score (figure 6). He deviated from his first score on 
rescoring by a dr 1 point in 33.9 per cent of the 771 samples involved; by 
dr 2 points in 8.0 per cent of the samples; and by zt 3 or more points in 3.7 
per cent of the samples. The tendency of this judge also was to be more 
critical and to underscore the day^-old samples on rescoring. 

After the milk was stored three days they were again scored and rescored 
as before. The per cent of samples which were rescored identically^ with 
the first score W’as 46.8; those with a deviation of dr 1 point was 35.7; those 
with a deviation of dr 2 w^as 12.2 per cent and by rh 3 or more points in 5.3 
per cent of the samples. Judge II had a tendency to rescore the samples 
higher and with a still greater range of score than Judge I. 

The actual deviation curve between the first scorings of all the samples 
by the twn judges is compared with the probability curve in figure 6. From 
this the conclusion may be drawoi tliat some factor exists which tends to 
make the deviation between the judges^ .scores less than the sampling differ¬ 
ences, The possibilities of like agreement by random sampling are so remote 
that there must be something specific, flavor, in milk which causes the judges 
not only to recognize its presence but to agree upon its intensity as W’ell. 

SUMMARY 

Sam])l(\s of milk from each of ten producers were secured w^eekly over a 
six-month period, divided into lots, were holder pasteurized wdth and with¬ 
out aeration at 143” F. for 30 minutes and flash i)asteiirized at 160° F. for 
15 seconds. The samples were scored and rescored “bliiuF^ at the first and 
third days of storage by tw’o judges working independently. 

Tlie predominating off flavor in the day-old, raw control samples w^as 
feed, the percentage frequency of which w^as materially decreased by pas¬ 
teurization. The predominating off flavor of unaerated and aerated holder 
pasteurized day-old milk was heated. Le.ss heated flavors w^ere noted in the 
flash pasteurized samples than in the holder pasteurized samples. Flash 
pasteurized milk showed not only a higher percentage of observations of 
excellent flavor milk, score of 23, than w^ere noted in the raw' control or in 
the holder pasteurized samples but greater stability of excellent flavor upon 
storage as well. 

No significant difference w^as found between the mean scores of milk 
holder pasteurized with aeration or similar pasteurization without aeration 
and that of the raw^ samples at the first day of storage. How^ever, the 
increase in score of the pasteurized samples over the raw samples at three 
days of storage was significant. 
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Storing the milk for three days at 40® F. resulted in a significant decrease 
in the score over that noted at one day of storage. Raw milk scores decreased 
a jnean of 0.91 points as a result of storage, whereas, the decrease in score 
of the pasteurized milk ranged from 0.43 to 0.55 points. 

The pasteurization processes increased the frequency of heated, oxidized, 
cooked, and old flavors and decreased the frequency of feed, high acid, flat, 
salty, cowy, rancid, unclean, and off but unidentified flavors. 

Storage of the milk at 40® F. for three days increased the frequency of- 
high acid, old, oxidized, unclean, and rancid flavors in the raw samples and 
the oxidized and old flavors in the pasteurized samples, whereas, similar 
storage decreased the percentage incidence of feed, Gowy, flat, heated, cooked, 
and off but unidentified flavors. 

The mean score of the raw milk of all patrojis decreased steadily from 
January through June. A gradual increase in the incidence of feed flavors 
was found in the raw samples from January to June. During the same 
period of time there was noted a rather constant frequency of oxidized flavors 
in the samples of the pasteurized milk, until May when the per cent fre¬ 
quency decreased markedly. As the frequency of feed flavorvS increased a 
very similar decrease in the occurrence of the oxidized flavors was noted. 

The two judges varied slightly in rescoring ability, the one judge rescor¬ 
ing 42.0 per cent of the samples identically with the first score, whereas, 
the other judge rescored 54.3 per cent of the samples identically with the 
first score. Both judges, working independently, scored 39 per cent of all 
the samples with the same score. 
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THE EFFECT OF HOLDER AND FLASH PASTEURIZATION ON 
SOME FLAVORS OF MILK. II. THE EFFECT ON 
CORN AND ALFALFA SILAGE FLAVORS' 

liOBEKT 1>. MArCURDya and G. M. TROUT 
Department of Dairy Dnnhandry^ Michigan Agricultural Experiment 
Slafion, East Laming^ Michigan 

Much feed-flavored milk is delivered daily to milk plants despite the 
availability of information on feeding; management which, if carried out, 
would prevent the occurrence of such off flavors in the milk. General 
observation points to tlie fact that these off flavors are not confined solely 
to a specific season, although their frequency of occurrence may be greater 
at some seasons than at others. According to Babcock (1) feed flavors and 
odors are most frequently caused by succulent feeds. Undoubtedly the 
winter succulent, silage, plays an important role in the feed flavors of that 
season. Gamble and Kelly (2) showed that silage flavors were largely 
imparted to the milk through the body of the cow and were discernible in 
the milk from (?ows fed silage one hour before milking. They observed that 
legume silage fed in equal quantities as corn silage had the more detrimental 
effect on the flavor of the milk. These silage flavors w^ere found to be 
partially removable by prompt aeration of the warm milk. They concluded 
that condensed milk made from silage-tainted milk had a less perceptible 
silage flavor and odor than the milk from which it was made. Roadhouse 
and Henderson (4) have recently shown that the feeding of ten pounds 
of corn silage one hour before milking produced a distinct feed flavor in the 
milk which was considered undesirable for market milk. 

In view of the fact that these feed flavors are often current to milk dur¬ 
ing the winter season and a})pear subject to eliminatioji by proper aeration, 
further studies seemed desirable determine if such milk pasteurized by the 
various methods would be acce]>table for bottling purposes. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The milk studied in these experiments was obtained from a selected 
healthy jHolstein cow that was about two months in lactation at the begin¬ 
ning of the experiment and giving a good flow^ of milk. Exactly one hour 
before milking she was given alfalfa silage or corn silage, as the experiment 
dictated, in amounts varying from one pound to thirty-five pounds. The 
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intensity of feed flavor was given a numerical rating obtained by dividing 
the pounds of silage fed by the pounds of milk produced. The milk was 
machine drawn into an aluminum container from which it was poured into 
a glass bottle which was placed in circulating water for cooling. 

The corn silage milk was divided into six lots and treated as follows: 
Lot I served as a control; Lot II was pasteurized at 143° F. for 30 minutes 
without aeration; Lot III was similarly heat treated but was aerated by 
stirring during processing; Lot IV was holder pasteurized also but aerated 
by passing air up through the milk during the 30 minute holding period; 
and Lot V was holder pasteurized but subjected to a partial vacuum during 
processing; and Lot VI was flash pasteurized at 160° F. for 15 seconds and 
cooled without aeration. A seventh sample, designated as ‘‘trap'' milk was 
secured by conducting the exhaust air from Lot IV through a similar volume 
of cold normal flavor milk, a sample of which was obtained as a control. 

The alfalfa silage milk was divided into five lots of which one served as 
a control. The remaining four lots were holder pasteurized, unaerated and 
aerated by gentle agitation, by bubbling air through the milk, and by 
vacuum. 

All samples were pasteurized in glass using laboratory equipment. The 
samples were cooled promptly and stored 24 hours at 40° F. after which 
they were scored “blind" by two judges. The samples were again scored 
at three day storage. 

RESULTS 

The relationship between the quantity of corn silaye fed and the feed 
flavor of the resulting milk. The usual recommendation that a cow may be 
fed a certain amount of feed one hour before milking without imparting a 
feed flavor to the milk would appear to be largely dependent upon uniform¬ 
ity of production of milk per cow. As the milk production varies, the 
volume of flavor in the milk from a given quantity of feed would seem to 
vary also. Hence, it appears more logical to calculate the pounds of feed 
fed at a given time per pound of milk produced, in order to ascertain the 
relationship between the feeding of high flavor feeds and the feed flavor of 
the resulting milk. Several times during the experiment this assumption 
was checked by feeding a given quantity of silage to each of a group of 
individual cows varying in their level of milk production. The intensity 
of the flavor of the milk varied with the strongest flavor in the milk from 
the cow producing the least amount of milk. Accordingly, the intensity of 
the corn silage flavor in the raw control samples in these studies was 
expressed in terms of the number of pounds of silage fed one hour before 
milking per pound of milk produced. 

Feeding trials showed that the cow could be fed up to 0.67 of a pound of 
corn silage per pound of milk produced one hour prior to milking witliout 
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imparting a feed flavor to the milk. On the other hand, the feeding of 
approximately 2.00 or more pounds of corn silage under the same conditions 
per pound of milk produced resulted in a strong feed flavor milk which 
scored approximately 18,0 to 19.0 on flavor (Table 1). 

TABLE 1 

The relationship hetween the quantity of corn silage fed and the flavor 
score of the resulting milk 


Feeding level below 2 pounds per 
pound of milk produced 

Feeding level above 2 pounds per 
pound of milk produced 

Pounds of silage 

Flavor score 

Pounds of silage 

Flavor score 

per pound of milk 

of the milk 

per pound of milk 

of the milk 

0.50 

23.0 

2.10 

17.0 

0.07 

23.0 

2.34 

18.5 

0.79 

20.0 ! 

2.50 

18.5 

0.90 

19.5 1 

2.60 

18.0 

0.94 

21.5 1 

4.00 

19.0 

0.99 ' 

18.0 

4.20 

21.0 

1.00 

20.0 

5.00 

18.0 

i.or> 

21.0 

5.10 1 

18.0 

1.30 

19.0 

6.20 

18.0 

l.CO 

19.5 



1.80 

19.5 




Higher levels of feeding above a certain point did not seem to have a 
further detrimental effect on the flavor, probably because of the limited 
capacity of the cow to consume a given quantity of feed within a given 
period. 

Dilution of several samples of silage flavor milk by normal flavor milk 
reduced the intensity of the feed flavor to a point where the silage flavor 
could not be detected. This effect would seem to have practical significance 
in tlie grading of milk where but a small percentage of the cans of milk had 
silage flavor. 

The effect of pasteurization on the flavor of corn silage milk. Pasteuri¬ 
zation had various effects on the removal of the feed flavor resulting from 
the feeding of corn silage depending upon the type of pasteurization and its 
modification (Table 2). 

Some inconsistencies were noted in the results of holder pasteurization 
without aeration. In general, this method improved the flavor but the feed 
flavor was yet distinct. Likewise, holder pasteurization with gentle agita¬ 
tion by stirring or by forcing a current of air through the milk during the 
holding periods increased the flavor score materially but did not render it 
free of the distinct feed flavor. However, holder pasteurization under 
partial vacuum resulted in the removal of practically all the feed flavor. 
Milk originally scoring around 19 on flavor, when processed by this method 
usually scored 22 or above. 
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TABLE 2 

The effect of various methods of pasteurisation on the score of corn silage 
flavor milk after the first day of storage at 40^ F, 


Flavor score when the sample was 


Intensity of 
silage flavor 
(lbs. silage/ 
lbs. milk) 

liaw 

I Holder pasteurized, 143*^ F.-30 min. 

Flash 

pasteurized, 
160® F.~ 

15 sec. 

! 

Unaerated 

Aerated by 

Gentle 

agitation 

Bubbling 

air 

Vacuum 

4.00 

19.0 


20.5 

19.0 

18.5 


2.50 

18.5 

21.0 

21.5 



21.5 

1.80 

19.5 

SS.0* 

21.5 

21.5 



1.60 

19.5 

19.5 

21.5 

21.2 

SS.0 

21.0 


* Scores italicized indicate that such milk w'oiild likely not be criticized as to taste 
by the average consumer. 


The superiority of partial vacuum holder pasteurization of feed-flavored 
milk was noted particularly after the milk liad been stored for three days. 
During this period oxidized flavors were prone to develop in the samples 
holder pasteurized without vacuum, whereas the vacuum pasteurized 
samples retained the good flavor. This is in agreement with the work of 
Hand, Guthrie, and Sharp (3) who showed that vacuum cooled milk was 
less susceptible to oxidative changes. 

Flash pasteurization seemed to be on a par with ordinary holder pas¬ 
teurization in the removal of strong corn silage feed flavor from the milk. 

That the corn silage flavor was susceptible to removal by aeration and 
pasteurization was demonstrated by the fact that gases above the silage milk 
during processing when conducted through milk, free of feed flavor, im¬ 
parted a feed flavor to the sample *thus treated. 

The effect of pasteurization on the flavor of alfalfa silage milk. Samples 
of milk with various intensities of alfalfa silage flavor were holder processed 
as in the previous experiment. The intensity of the flavor in the original 
raw milk was again expressed in terms of the pounds of alfalfa silage fed 
one hour before milking per pound of milk produced. 

The alfalfa silage flavor was also volatile and could be transferred, in 
part, by drawing air through the feed flavor sample into one of excellent 
flavor, to the extent that a feed flavor could be imparted to the latter. 

As in the experiment with corn silage flavor milk, partial vacuum holder 
pasteurization was again superior to the other modifications of holder pas¬ 
teurization in yielding a product which was comparatively free from feed 
flavor and which would merit a score of 22.0 or above on flavor (Table 3). 
Aeration by bubbling air through the milk during the holding period was 
partially effective in reducing the alfalfa silage flavor, but practically no 
difference was noted between the mean flavor scores of the raw and of the 
pasteurized unaerated samples or of the pasteurized samples aerated by 
gentle agitation during the holding period. 
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TABLE 3 

The effect of various methods of imsteurisaiion on the score of alfalfa silage 
flavor milk after the first day of storage at 40’'' F. 


Intensity of 
silage flavor 
(lbs. silage/ 
lbs. milk) 

Flavor Hcore when th(‘ sample was 

Baw 

Holder pasteurized, 143° F.-30 min. 

Uuaeraled 

I 

Geiitle 

agitation 

Aerated by 

Bubbling 

air 

Vacuum 

2.0 

20.0 

19.0 

20.0 



1.6 

21.0 


21.0 



1.2 

21.5 

21.5 

21.0 

19.0 

21.0 

0.73 

21.5 

21.0 

20.0 

21.5 

22.0 

0.42 

18.0 

21.5 

21.5 

1 

22.0 

0.40 

20.5 

20.0 

19.0 


22.0 

0.22 

SS.O 

21.5 

21.5 


22.0 

0.18 

21.5 



Tsx) 

22.3 

0.08 

L'3.0 

j.'jj 

!^3.0 I 

^3.0 

22.0 

Mean . 

21.1 

21.2 

21.0 

21.8 

22 1 


* Scores italicized indicate' that such milk would likely not bi? criticized as to taste 
!>y the average consumer. 


A marked tlifferen(?e was noteil in the flavors of the milk resulting from 
the various methods of pasteurization when thv milk was stored for three 
days at 40*^ F., particularly in respect to pasteurizing under partial vacuum. 
The partial vacuum pasteurized milk tended to retain its more excellent 
flavor, whereas different stages of oxidation were noted in many of the 
samples not vacuum pasteurized. 

SUMMARY 

When cows were fed a given quantity of silage the feed flavor was more 
intense in that milk from the cows of least production. Feed flavors were 
noted in tlie milk Avhen 0.79 pounds of corn silage or 0.40 pounds of alfalfa 
silage per pound of milk produced ivere fed to the cows one hour before 
milking. 

Alfalfa and corn silage flavors in milk Avere lessened in intensity by pas¬ 
teurization. However, strong silage flavors were not entirely eliminated by 
the processes employed. 

Vacuum holder pasteurization and forced aeration holder pasteurization 
were superior to nnaerated or aerated holder pasteurization in removing 
corn and alfalfa silage flavors from milk. These processes were superior 
also to flash pasteurization in removing corn silage flavor from milk. I"n- 
aerated and aerated holder pasteurization resulted in a greater frequency 
of oxidized flavors in the stored milk than did vacuum pasteurization. 

From these studies it appears that a small quantity of silage flavor milk 
may not necessarily taint the flaA'or of a large batch of processed milk. Suf- 
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ficient excellent flavor milk may be added to the silage milk to reduce the 
flavor intensity to the extent that pasteurization will remove it entirely. 
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PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL PliOPEKTIES OP THE FAT GLOBULE 

ADSORPTION “MEMBRANE.” II. NATURE AND ORIGIN 
OP SURFACE ACTIVE MATERIALS INVOLVED IN 
CURD TENSION REDUCTION AND PREVEN¬ 
TION OP RENNET CLOT OP COW’S MILK 
BY ‘ ‘ MEMBRANES ’ ’ FROM NA TURAL 
AND SYNTHETIC CREAMS* 

L. S. PALSfKIi 

Vivininn of Agricuitvral liiochnmistry, Unircrsity of Minnesota, St, Paul, Minn. 

AND 

N. P. TAKASRUK 

Division of Dairy Industry, Vnirersity of California, Davis, Calif. 

Foreword: Tins paper is one of a series giving? the results of studies car¬ 
ried out more or less simultaneously in the two laboratories designated in the 
authorship of this paper. These studies have proceeded with a free ex¬ 
change of results and frequently of detailed data. The second part of the 
present paper is a portion of the joint study and contains data obtained in 
the California laboratory. 


INTRODXtt^TlON 

In an earlier i)aper we (1) showed that reduced or very low curd tensions 
are exhibited b}’' artificial ‘‘buttermilks’’ produced by churning synthetic 
creams whose fat globule adsorption “membranes” are derived from (a) 
washed sweet cream, (b) sweet rennet whey and (c) sols of reimet whey 
powder. Skim milk containing added natural fat globule “membrane” 
complex also exhibited rediiced curd tension. On the other hand, normal 
curd tensions were exhibited by “buttermilks” when skim.milk was em¬ 
ployed as emulsifying agent or when a hK*Jthin-cephalin mixture (80-85 
per cent lecithin) was added to skim milk. The conclusion drawn at that 
time that the fat globule “membrane” itself, particularly its protein com¬ 
ponent, causes the reduced curd tension of natural buttermilk is supported 
by our (2) later experiments in which we employed fat globule adsorption 
“membranes” derived from sols of skim milk powder, calcium caseinate, 
gelatin, tissue fibrinogen (lecithoprotein) and whey powders (from both 
rennet and acid whey). When the adsorption “membrane” of the artificial 
creams was derived from whey powder, gelatin and calcium caseinate, the 
buttermilk exhibited very low curd tension. When gelatin and calcium 
caseinate furnished the “membrane,” the addition of relatively large 
amounts of CaCla largely, if not completely, prevented the low curd tension 
Becoived for publication January 27, 1940, 

* Paper No. 1777, Scientific Journal Series, Minnesota Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 
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of the biatterinilk but there were indications that this was not due merely to 
supplying needed for normal clotting. 

The experiments to be reported in the present paper support the conclu¬ 
sion that two somewhat different types of phenomena were involved in our 
previous results. One type appears to involve a partial denaturation of fat 
globule “membrane’’ protein which prevents normal curd tension of the 
buttermilk, the intermediate steps not yet being clearly understood. In the 
other type natural esterase in raw milk plasma liberates fat acids which 
prevent the normal clotting of milk if certain conditions are provided. The 
application of these findings to natural sweet cream buttermilk will be con¬ 
sidered in another paper. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Procedures and methods. The general procedures were briefly as fol¬ 
lows. Pure, melted butter fat was emulsified at 37° C. in a suitable quantity 
of the emulsifying agent to produce a synthetic cream containing 27-30 per 
cent fat. After dilution with skim milk to 3-4 per cent fat content, the 
“remade” whole milk gave, on centrifugal separation, “remade” skim milk 
and “remade” cream. The cream, on churning, produced “remade” but¬ 
termilk. Any cream w4iich was subjected to washing was diluted with at 
least four volumes of distilled water in each w’ashing. When it became 
necessary to concentrate any preparation obtained in this study the con¬ 
centrate was effected by pervaporation.^ • 

The methods for determination of curd tension, surface tension, N con¬ 
tent, etc. were described in previous papers (1, 2). In the present study 
pH was determined in some cases by the hydrogen electrode and in others 
by the quinhydrone electrode. Any special procedures employed or modifi¬ 
cations of the usual ones will be described in connection with their particular 
use. 

1. Evidence hearing on protein denaturation being involved in the low 
curd tension of buttermilk.^ It is recognized that the term protein dena¬ 
turation has not yet been defined exactly but it jseems to be generally recog¬ 
nized at present that it is the result of intramolecular change, involving the 
appearance of SH groups, causing a loss of one or more properties, especially 
that of “solubility.” We have previously (1, 2) shown that the curd ten¬ 
sion of “remade” buttermilks containing “membrane” proteins derived 
from whey or whey powder is much lower than when tlie buttermilks con¬ 
tain natural “membrane” protein. Since whey proteins are definitely 

1 Pervaporation is the term applied by Kober (J. Am. Chem. Soc. 39: 944, 19,17) to 
the spontaneous evaporation of water from colloidal sols through a seinipermeable mem¬ 
brane which encloses them. Our method of performing pervaporation is described in a 
previous paper (1). 

s The experimental data presented in this section of the paper were obtained at the 
University of Minnesota and are taken from the thesis presented by N. P. Tarassuk for 
the Ph.I). degree, University of Minnesota, 1937. 
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heat coagulable whereas the isolated “membrane’^ protein shows little if any 
heat coagulability (3) the possibility is suggested that a reduction in curd 
tension of a buttermilk may be determined, in part at least, by the extent of 
denaturation of the “membrane’’ protein and its release into the butter¬ 
milk. It is now established that protein denaturation may be brought about 
by surface energj^ as well as by heat. It is certain that surface forces are 
involved in the formation of an emulsion and in the churning of cream to 
butter. Also it has been known since the early observation of Ascherson (4) 
that a denaturation of albumin occurs at an oil-albumin sol interface and 
that this is accentuated by shaking the mixture. 

A discussion of the various prevailing theories regarding the structural 
and chemical changes occurring in protein denaturation by different forms 
of energy will not be attempted, but certain results observed in recent 
studies on surface coagulation of albumin will be cited since like results 
occurred in the curd tension studies of “remade” buttermilks involving 
natural whey and whey powder sols. It has been shown by Bull and Neu- 
rath (5) that the pH of egg albumin sols shifts during surface denaturation, 
the direction and extent of shift depending upon the initial pH of the sol. 
A decrease of 0.2-(),3 pH w^as found to occur at j)H 6.6. In these experi¬ 
ments the rate as w’ell as the extent of surface denaturation at pH 6.6 was 
relatively low even wdien other conditions (higher protein concentration and 
presence of electrolytes) w^ere favorable. Also, they found that even under 
conditions of maximum coagulation not as much protein could be coagulated 
by shaking as by heating, although the noncoagulated portion remaining in 
the heated sample would still show' surface denaturation.'* 

If one accepts Neurath’s (6) theory that surface denaturation of protein 
represents an unfolding of the molecule, decreased surface tension should 
be found to accompany the denaturation. Although this does not seem to 
have been studied systematically, indirect evidence for it is found in the 
experiments of Danielli (7) ajjowing that interfacial tension is permanently 
decreased at an oil-wmter interface, in the presence of protein. 

We admit at the outset that the experimental evidence wdiich we have so 
far obtained is not as conclusive as we w’ould desire in support of the hy¬ 
pothesis that denaturation of fat globule “membrane” protein may be in¬ 
volved in certain cases of reduced curd tension of buttermilk. The experi¬ 
mental fact that low" curd tension is accompanied by low’er pH and lower 
surface tension in the whey protein experiments already published (2) 
could be accepted as presumptive e\ddence of protein denaturation when 
viewed in the light of the foregoing discussion. Since the same effects are 
produced as the result of milk esterase activity, provided certain fat acids 
are liberated, as wdll be showm later in this paper, conclusive evidence for 

a Protein which ha» imdergone surface denaturation at pH above or below its isoelec¬ 
tric point will coagulate w'hen the pH is brought to this point. 
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protein denaturation obviously must be sought under conditions which do 
not suggest esterase activity but where protein denaturation can occur and 
curd tension is affected. 

(a) Effects on curd tension of direct addition to milk of isolated fat 
globule membranes,*^ If it be assumed that denatured fat globule mem¬ 
brane protein may reduce the curd tension of buttermilk when released 
during the churning of cream, it seems reasonable to expect the same result 
if the “membrane,” isolated from washed cream, is added directly to skim 
milk. Such a result should be most evident if the “membrane” protein is 
readily denatured, e.g., in the case of an artificial cream made by dispersing 
butter fat in a sol whose i)roteins are exclusively those of milk whey. 

Experiments I, II and III, table 1, give the results of tests based on the 
above hypothesis. In each experiment the principal curd tensions given for 
comparison are those of (1) the untreated control skim milk, (2) the skim 
milk plus a “membrane” sol and (3) the skim milk plus water equal to the 
volume of “membrane” sol tested; the purpose of the last test being to 
determine the effect on curd tension attributable to the dilution of the skim 
milk with the “membrane” sol. In experiment II there was an additional 
comparison in which there was added to the control skim milk a sol of the 
whey powder having the same concentration of fat and solids-not-fat as in 
one of the “membrane” sols tested in this experiment. It was thought that 
this would give additional evidence regarding any change affecting curd 
tension, which might have occurred in the whey proteins during the prepara¬ 
tion and churning of the emulsion. 

In experiment III, table 1, an attempt was made to test the possibility 
that the denatured portion of the “membrane” protein is not confined ex¬ 
clusively to that portion of the “nrembrane” which remains on the surface 
of the fat globules after they are washed but is, in part, removed by the 
washing operation. It is already established (8) that the first washing of 
cream removes most of the plasma proteins and undoubtedly most of the 
loosely adsorbed “membrane” also. Regardless of how the denatured por¬ 
tion of “membrane” protein distributes itself in such an experiment, it is 
safe to say that the first washing plus the free buttermilk from the cream 
thus washed will contain all of the plasma proteins in the original unwashed 
cream as well as most of the denatured protein. Some of the “membrane” 
protein remains in the butter; this portion was not included in our study. 

The “membrane” sols tested in experiment III were in one case a con¬ 
centrate of the first washing of a “remade” whey powder cream and in the 
other case a mixture of this concentrate and some of the “membrane” from 
the washed cream. The concentrate of the first washing was added to skim 
milk when its effect on curd tension was tested alone. When the mixture 
was tested no plasma proteins were involved except those in the first washing 
concentrate, the curd tension being determined on a sol made up of nine 
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parts of this concentrate containing 7.85 per cent s.n.f. and one part of but¬ 
termilk concentrate from the washed cream, the latter also containing 7.85 
per cent s.n.f. 

Since the procedure employed for preparing the several membrane^’ 
sols employed in experiments I, II and III, table 1, differed somewhat, a 
brief description of each sol seems desirable. 

TABLE 1 


Curd tension reductions when artificuil fat glohvle **membranes^* are 
added directly to raw skim milk 


Sample 

No. 

1 

Description of sample 

Curd 

tension 

pH 

Surface 

tension 

. 

1 

Experiment 1 

Raw .skim (blank) 

prams 

77 


dynes/cm. 

2 

210 ml. raw skim +16.9 ml. 
“membrane” sol No. 1 

60 



3 

210 ml. raw skim + 16.0 ml. UaO 

64 



4 

Experiment JI 
“Bemade” skim (blank) 

52 

1 


5 

90 ml. “ remade ” skim i 10 ml. 
“membrane” sol No. 2 

27 



0 

90 ml. “remade” skim - 10 ml. 
“membrane” sol No. 3 

35 



7 

90 ml. “remade” skinn-lO ml. ILO 

41 

. 


8 

90 ml. * ‘ remade ’ ’ skim t 10 ml. 
whey powder sol* 

40 



9 

Experiment Jll 

Raw slum (blank) 

79 

1 


10 1 

90 ml, raw skim+■ 10 ml. 

“membrane” sol No. 4t 

60 i 



11 

90 ml. raw skim 1 10 ml. Ib.O 

i 69 



12 

90 ml. “inembraae” sol No. 4 + 

10 ml. “membrane” sol No. 5 

0 

1 


13 

Experiment IV 

Raw skim (blank) 

Raw skim f 25% ‘ ‘ membrane ’ ’ 

sol No. 6 i 

70 

i 

! 

50 

14 

36 

6.53 

47 

15 

Raw skim f 25% ir.O 

; 37 

6.61 

50 

16 

Raw skim+ 14.5% “membrane” 
sol No. 7 j 

53 

1 6.46 

46 

17 

Raw skim+ 14.5% HaO 

53 

6.62 

50 


* This sol had the same ooneeiitration of fat find solids-not-fat as “membrane’’ sol 
No. 3. 

i “Membrane” sol No. 4 had total solids = 11.85%, fat-4.0%, pH = 0.54. 


^‘Membrane’’ sol No. 1: A 30 per cent cream was prepared by emulsify¬ 
ing butter fat in nine per cent aqueous dispersion of spray dried rennet 
whey. The cream was held for 26 hours at 8° C., washed twice* at 37° C., 
* Chemical analyses of these washings and buttermilk obtuiucd after churning showed 
0.035% N in first washing, 0.018% N in the buttermilk and 0.003% N in the second 
washing. 
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aged for several hours at (1, churned, and the free buttermilk’^ concen¬ 
trated to 3.6 per cent of the original volume. This concentrate constitutes 
‘ ^ membrane ’ ’ sol No. 1. 

**Membrane” sol No. 2: This was prepared in the same manner as sol No. 
1 except that the synthetic whey powder cream was aged in ice water for 
four hours and the free ”buttermilk” from the twice washed cream was 
concentrated to otily 8.3 per cent of the original volume. The concentrated 
”buttermilk” constitutes ”membrane” sol No. 2. 

”Membrane” sol No. 3: A portion of the same 30 per cent cream used for 
sol No. 2, which had been aged in ice water, was diluted with five volumes of 
raw skim milk to produce a ‘‘remade” whole milk. This was reseparated 
to produce a “remade” cream. The cream w^as held overnight at 8® C., 
washed once at 37° C., churned, and the free “remade buttermilk” concen¬ 
trated to 6.3 per cent of its original volume. This concentrate constitutes 
“membrane” sol No. 3. The “remade” skim milk obtained in the course of 
preparing this sol was employed as the control milk in experiment II. 

“Membrane” sol No. 4: A 30 per cent cream in a nine per cent aqueous 
dispersion of the dried whey was diluted with five volumes of raw skim milk 
to produce a “remade” whole milk. This was held overnight at 8° C., 
washed once at 37° C. using four and one-half volumes of water. The first 
w^ashing was concentrated until it contained 7.85 per cent s.n.f., this being 
the average s.n.f. content of free “remade” buttermilk from unw^ashed wliey 
powder cream. This concentrate constitutes “membrane” sol No. 4. 

“Membrane” sol No. 5: This preparation is a concentrated sol of the 
free “buttermilk” from the churned, “remade” washed cream whose first 
washing w^as used to produce “membrane” sol No. 4. It was concentrated 
until it contained the same s.n.f. arf “membrane” sol No. 4. 

(b) Evidence that protein denaturation can occur in hutter fat surfaces 
during emulsification and churning. It was found in the course of our 
studies that excellent emulsions capable of being churned readily could be 
produced with butter fat and an aqueous sol of undenatured protein*^ re¬ 
maining in rennet whey powder after extraction of all lipides by hot 75 per 
cent ethyl alcohol followed by ethyl ether. These emulsions furnished some 
evidence of further denaturation as follows : 

1. Emulsification. When a concentrated sol of the protein was shaken 
mechanically in glass for 48 hours at I0°~12° C. both at its original pH 
(6.35) and at pH 4.85, there was distinct evidence of increased cloudiness 

5 The undenatured, water soluble protein was isolated by a modification of tho method 
described by Bimpila and Palmer (8) for isolating fat globule “ membrane ^ ^ protein. 
We employed only three volumes of dioxan to one volume of dialyzed, lactose free, filtertni 
protein solution for flocculating the protein, thus permitting the protein to redi8i)er8e in 
water if not subjected to drying. The isolated protein was found to contain only 10.31 
per cent nitrogen. The significance of the low nitrogen, which makes it resemble the 
natural fat globule membrane protein, remains to be discovered. 
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only at the low pH. However, when the sol was shaken for 30 ininutes at 
37® C. in the presence of 20 volumes per cent butter fat, and the emulsion 
centrifuged at high speed, the ^‘skiin milk’’ layer showed evidence of surface 
denaturation when brought to pH 4.8, especially if the fat emulsion remain¬ 
ing in the lower layer was partially broken by adding one-third volume of 
ethyl ether. 

2. Emulsification and (‘burning. When creams made from butter fat 
and the protein sol were churned, the buttermilk showed distinct precipita¬ 
tion on acidification to pH 4.0-4.6. It would be expected that such butter¬ 
milks should cause a reduction in curd tension when added directly to raw 
skim milk but this was not found to be tlie case as shown in experiment IV, 
table 1. In one test the unaltered buttermilk was employed (“membrane” 
sol No, 6) and in the other it was first concentrated to 17 per cent of original 
volume (‘ ‘ membrane ” sol No. 7), 

DISCUSSION OF DENATURATION EXPERIMENTS 

Experiments II and III furnish the strongest evidence for the possibility 
of a protein denaturation relationship to reduced curd tension. Jt should 
be emphasized that the “membranes” employed in these tests did not remain 
in contact with milk caseinate for long periods prior to the determination of 
curd tension so that there was not the opportunity for physico-chemical 
changes to occur gradually which \vould prevent the action of rennin. In¬ 
stead, the “membranes” were added directly to the milk and the curd 
tension determined almost immediately. 

The results show that the effects of “membrane” sols No. 2 and 3, espe¬ 
cially No. 2, were clearly greater than obtained by dilution. There is evi¬ 
dence in the same dinHdion, although not in itself convincing, for “mem¬ 
brane” sol No. 1. There is no i)Ossibility that lipolytic action could have 
been involved in the case of “membrane” sol No. 2 for it was not in contact 
wdth raw skim milk except at the time of the curd test. Kaw skim could have 
contributed lipolytic enzymes to supply fat acids in the case of “iiieni- 
brane” sol No. 3 but it does not seem likely that it did because “membrane” 
sol No. 3 had less effect on curd tension than “membrane” sol No. 2. The 
effect of “membrane” sol No. 4, experiment III (from first washing of a 
“remade” whey powder cream) was also clearly greater than could be ac¬ 
counted for by dilution and, when combined with the buttermilk from this 
cream to form “membrane” sol No. 5, did not clot at all when rennet was 
added. Some of the latter effect admittedly could have been due to lipolysis 
occurring during the pervaporation of the “remade” buttermilk but it 
seems unlikely that this was the sole cause since “membrane” sol No. 5 was 
analogous to “membrane” sol No. 3 which did not completely prevent clot 
formation. 

Special significance possibly should be attached to the curd tension re¬ 
ducing properties of “membrane” sol No. 4 for this represented the outer 
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‘‘membrane” of the emulsion, removable by washing. The result suggests, 
either that the outer portion of such an adsorption layer is more readily 
denatured by surface energy or that tlie portion which has become denatured 
is more readily detached. The latter view is more in keeping with Neurath^s 
(6) theory of surface denaturation of protein molecules. 

It is not possible to explain readily the failure of “membrane” sols No. 
6 and 7 to reduce curd tension more than obtained by dilution alone. The 
stabilizing “membranes” from which these sols were derived were, of course, 
undonatured residues from the hot alcohol treated whey powder. Although 
evidence was obtained that thej’ could be denatured further by surface 
energy, it is possible that not enough further denaturation occurred to affect 
curd tension. In support of this is the evidence that they had very little 
effect on either pH or surface tension of raw skim milk. 

2. The effect of eaterase activity on curd tension. The results to be de¬ 
scribed were the outgrowth of an effort to obtain further light on the ques¬ 
tion whether a “membrane” protein denaturation is an important factor in 
the low curd tension of buttermilk. In our previous studies (2) curd tension 
of buttermilk was either greatly reduced or clotting completely prevented 
when the membrane was composed of either denaturable proteins (whey pro¬ 
teins) or non-denaturable proteins (casein or gelatin). It seemed desirable 
to study the effects of employing a “membrane” which was neither protein 
nor phospholipide, if such could be obtained. We found that diglycol lau- 
rate, which is an excellent emulsifying agent, would serve the purpose. The 
results obtained opened up entirely new as})ects of the ]>roblein of redut^ed 
curd tension and led to the establishment of some of the conditions under 
which the activity of natural lipolytic enzymes in milk may be responsible 
for the complete prevention of coagulation by rennet. We will present here 
onl}’' a few crucial experiments among a large number carried out on vario\is 
aspects of the problem. 

(a) Study of diglycol laurate cream. A synthetic cream was made by 
emulsifying 250 ml. fresh, filtered, melted butter fat with 600 ml. six per 
cent aqueous diglycol laurate suspension at 37° C., using the hand emulsifier, 
the mixture being put through four times. The emulsion was diluted im¬ 
mediately with 5,720 ml. fresh raw skim milk and the “remade” whole milk 
separated at once at 38°-40° C. Separation wa,s normal. The remade cream 
appeared normal after standing overnight in a cold room. Churning at 
55°-60° F. required 1.5 hrs., the gathering of the butter granules being 
slow. The total solids content of the original skim, the “remade” skim and 
the “remade” buttermilk was 8.5, 8.19 and 8.7 per cent respectively, the fat 
content of the corresponding products being 0.02, 0.49 and 0.90 per cent 
respectively. Data on the curd tension with rennet alone at 35° C,, the pH 
and the surface tension are given in table 2, experiment I. All results are 
averages of at least two determinations. 
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TABLE 2 

Curd tension at C., pB and surface tension of original and ‘ ‘remade^ * milks from 
diglycol laurate cream and of skim milk after direct addition 
of the same fat acid ester 


Sample 

No. 


Curd tension 

pH 

Surface 

Leseriptioii of sample 

Fresh 

After 

Fresh 

After 

tension 

Fresh 





^ aging 


Experiment I 

gm.s. 

gms. i 



dyn(s/cm. 

1 

Original skim milk 
^‘Komade^^ whole 

62 ' 


6.60 


53.9 

2 

35 





3 

“ Remade*’ skim 

50 

49* 

6.58 


45.5 

4 

‘‘Remade” buttennilk 

3 

1* 

6.20 


41.3 

5 

“Remade” skim 







30% 11,0 

25 



■ •• 

. 


Experiment II 

After 

10 hrsA 

1 After 

40 hrsA 

1 A fter 

1 10 hrs. 

After 

40 hrs. 

A fter 

10 hrs. 

1 

\ Original skim milk 

56 

1 56 

i 0.62 

6.60 

53.2 

o 

i 8kijn agitated 30' at 


1 

1 

! 



: 2:c 0. 

51 

i ^“4 

j 6.06 

6.66 

53.2 

3 

8kiin fO.5% diglyeol 
laurate, 8tirr(?(l * 
Skim 4 0.5% diglycol 

41 

j 

i H 

1 6.45 

i 6.35 ; 

i 35.7 

4 



1 

, 1 

1 



laurate, agitated'like 
sample 2 

0 

0 1 

i 

1 6.34 

' 6.20 

39.2 

5 

Skim agitated 30' at 







r. 

55 

54 

6.62 


53.2 

6 

Skim -f 0.5% diglyeol 







laurate,agitated like 







1 sample 5 

7 

0 

6.34 

6.25 

36.4 


* Aging was for 22 liours at 7°-10^ C. 
t Aging was at C. 


(b) Effect of direct addition of diglycol hmraie to skim milk. Diglycol 
laurate was emulsified into raw skim milk and the effect on curd tension with 
rennet alone at 35^ C., pH and surface tension studied at intervals. The 
conditions of the experiment, which had suitable controls, as well as the re¬ 
sults are given in table 2, experiment II. Agitation was carried out in a 
motor dri\'en, four cpiart Dazey churn having a two blade paddle revolving 
at approximately 250 r.p.m. All results are averages of at least two deter¬ 
minations. 

It is apparent that diglycol laurate cream shows the same phenomenon 
as synthetic protein creams and that like results are obtained simply by 
agitating of skim milk containing a dispersion of diglycol laurate. The first 
explanation which suggests itself is that diglycol laurate is adsorbed by the 
calcium caseinate, thereby preventing normal rennet action. But this would 
not of itself explain the simultaneous decline of both curd tension and pH 
on standing when the ester is added directly to the milk. These effects were 
repeatedly confirmed. In one of the confirmation experiments tlie further 
significant fact was brought out that the use of CaClg in the curd test pre¬ 
vented the deleterious effect of the ester on the tension. For example, a 
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sample of raw skim milk, treated with diglycol laurate, showed a curd ten¬ 
sion of 50 grams at 35® C. and a pH value of 6.60 when fresh and a curd ten¬ 
sion of zero at 35® C. and a pH value of 6.15 after 40 hours aging at low 
temperature but the zero value was raised to 61 grams on addition of four 
volumes per cent of 5 per cent CaCl 2 * 2 H 2 O solution before addition of the 
rennet. Analogous effects of CaCU were reported in our previous paper (2) 
when studying the curd tension of ‘‘remade” buttermilk from synthetic 
gelatin and calcium caseinate creams. 

The correct explanation of clot prevention in these experiments was 
found in a study of the cause of the gradual decline in pH. This was found 
to be due to the liberation of lauric acid from the diglycol laurate ester. The 
experimental proof will be presented in detail in another paper but experi¬ 
ments I and II, table 3 show clearly that pasteurization of skim milk (30' 
@ 65® C.) completely prevents the adverse effect on the rennet clot which 
results when diglycol laurate is dispersed in raw skim milk. 

TABIiE 3 


Effect of previous pasteurisation on the changes in curd tension, pH and surface tension 
in agitated, diglycol laurate treated skim, niilk 


Sample 

No. 

i 

Description of sample 

1 

(^urd tension j 

pH 

Surface 

tension 

A* 

B- 1 

! A 


A 


Experiment T 

gms. 

gms. 



dynes/cm. 

1 

Past, (blank) 

m (21) 

62 (44) 

i 

6.64 

52.5 

2 

Past. +0.5% dg.l,,t 







agitated 

41 

45 

1 . 

6.68 

33.6 


Experiment IT 



i 

i ' 



3 

Raw (blank) 

64 (22) 

68 (72) 

i 6.0.t> i 

6.63 


4 

Raw +0.55% dg.l., 







agitated 

0 

0 

6.39 1 

6.22 


5 

Past. +0.55% dg.l., 







agitated 

35 

44 

6.74 1 

6.73 



* The figures in parentheses indicate the number of hours tlie sample was aged at low 
temperature before the datum was obtsiined. 

t Dg, 1. is abbreviation for diglycol laurate. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Experiments are described showing a reduction in curd tension when 
artificial fat globule “membrane” sols derived from spray dried whey were 
added directly to natural or “remade” skim milk. Since some of these sols 
exhibited evidence of protein denaturation on shaking, the experiments sug¬ 
gest that this may interfere, under some conditions, with normal clotting of 
milk by rennet. 

Experiments are described showing that the normal rennet clot may be 
completely prevented by emulsifying a small amount of diglycol laurate 
into raw milk at room temperature, aging the emulsion in the cold and add- 
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ing rennet at SS'" C. This plieiiomenon also oceurs in remade^’ buttermilks 
from ‘‘creams'^ whose butter fat globule ^^membrane^’ is diglycol laurate. 
A decrease in surface tension and pH accompanies the destruction of clotr 
ting ability. The explanation of this phenomenon is the liberation of lauric 
acid from the diglycol ester by natural milk enzyme. It does not occur if 
the milk is first pasteurized. 
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SPERM STIMULATION IN THE BULL THROUGH THE SUBCU-- 
TANEOUS ADMINISTRATION OF ASCORBIC ACID* 

PAUL ir. PHILLIPS AND ir. A. LARDY 
Ucpartment of Biochemistry 
AND 

E. E. KEIZER AND I. W. RUPEL 
Department of Dairy Ilusharulry, 

University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wise. 

Ascorbic acid therapy for iuijxdeiicy in the male bovine has given rather 
startling results. The initiation of such treatment was based upon three 
facts obtained from rather widely separate observations. Phillips and Stare 
(1) in 1933 reported a very Jiigh eojicentration of ascorbic acid in the pitui¬ 
tary glarnl of cattle. Phillips rt ah (2) reported preliminary evidence to 
show that a low blood plasma ascorbic acid was found in cattle fed on a 
restricted dietary regimen. Jiardy and Phillips (3) found that bulls with 
low fertility showed less than 2 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 cc. of fresh 
semen and in some cases only a trace. Good breeding bulls on the other hand 
produced semen containing from 3.0-8.0 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 cc. of 
fresh semen. With th<‘se facts at hand ascorbic acid therapy was undertaken. 

Bulls of low potency rating, slowness in breeding and general sexual in- 
(liflfereiK'e wore sought. Such, animals are difficult to obtain because poor 
breeding bulls are soon dispensed with. A number of such animals have 
been placed in our hands for treatment. The results obtained seem to war¬ 
rant publication at this time. 

In general, the laboratory data rest largely upon the a.scorbic acid con¬ 
tent of the blood pla.sma and .semen, the longevity in storage in our yolk 
buffer pabulum, microscopic observations, and upon return to active breed¬ 
ing service. The asc()r})ic acid analyses were determined by the method of 
Mindlin ci al. (4). Longevity records were obtained by microscopic obser¬ 
vations at 37^ C. made at 24 hour intervals. Samples thus observed were 
given ratings of 1 -f to 4 - depending upon the type and vigor of the sperm 
movement. One plus represented poor motility, while 4 + indicated excellent 
quality semen. The end-point for longevity recording was the change from 
1 4^ to less than 1 i or at the point when only a few sperm wore moving. 

In all cases herein reported a.seorbic acid was injected subcutaneously at 
the rate of about 1 gram per 1000 pounds of live weight. Such injections 

Received for publication February 10, 1940. 

* Published with the approval of the director of the Wiscon.sin Agricultural Experi¬ 
ment Station. 
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were made twice weekly where possible. Some cases in the field were given 2 
gram doses at five day intervals. Occasionally, it was impossible to give 
regular periodic treatments where travel and distance were involved. The 
results obtained indicate that the size of dose should be at least 1 gram per 
1000 pounds of live weight. The dose has been increased to 1J grams per 
1000 pounds live weight with good results. Larger doses seem to be unnec¬ 
essary. 

RESULTS 

The results from these studies have been gratifyiugly satisfactory. Table 
1 shows the progressive recovery of potency by bull No. 1220 under ascorbic 
acid treatment. It is to be regretted that blood samples were not obtained 
in this case. It is seen, however, that there was no ascorbic acid in the semen 
sample obtained prior to treatment. Ascorbic acid began to appear in the 
semen after 2 or 3 weeks. Thereafter, there was rapid recovery until at the 
end of 5 weeks the ascorbic acid content of the semen reached the normal 


TABLE 1 

The effect of CLseorhic acid therapy upon bull the first hull treated 

with ascorbic acid 


Date 

1 

Semen 

ascorbic 

acid 

Longevity 
in yolk 
hulf(?r 

Total ascor¬ 
bic add 
injected 

Character of semen 


W/* % 

hr, \ 

im* 1 


7/28/30 

0 

0 


Thin, watery, no motility 

7/31/39 



1 1 


8/ 9/39 

.28 


4 ! 


8/17/39 

trace 


« i 

Thin, feebly active 

8/29/39 

6.88 

268-fT+ 

9 i 

Normal, heavy, highly active 

Therapy discontinued for three week.s 

9/20/39 

4.62 

164+ 1 


Good, active 

10/20/39 

7.40 

200+ i 

11 

H(‘avy, highly active 


* A young bull that became sterile shortly after entering service. 


level of approximately 6,19 mg. per cent on tlie average. The appearance of 
ascorbic acid in the semen was accompanied by distinct changes in the char¬ 
acter of the semen sample. Formerly, the semen was thin and watery and 
totally devoid of life. It had now become normal in appearance, thick and 
creamy, with every evidence of life and vitality. Ascorbic acid treatment 
was suspended for 22 days. Tests were again made and 2 grams of ascorbic 
acid given. Pour, seven and eight days later 3 heifers were bred to this bull. 
One was bred with semen stored for 96 hours. The heifers were slaughtered 
three weeks after breeding. Embryos were found in two, but the one bred 
with the stored semen had not conceived. 

Table 2 summarizes the data from a number of other bulls given ascorbic 
acid therapy, Several important facts are noticeable. Tliere was a rise of 
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95 per cent in the ascorbic acid content of the blood plasma. There was a 
general movement of the ascorbic acid content of the semen toward a range 
lying between 3.00-8.00 mg. per 100 cc. of fresh semen. In our experi¬ 
ence, completely impotent bulls have shown less than 2 mg. of ascorbic 
acid per 100 cc. of semen. On the other hand, bulls which had a question¬ 
able breeding record, or were only partially potent very often showed ex¬ 
cessive amounts of ascorbic acid in the semen sample. There was little 
change in the ascorbic acid content of successive semen collections taken at 
one sampling although a slight drop was experienced. With the appearance 
of normal tiscorbic acid values in the blood plasma and semen samples there 
was uniformly greater sperm vitality as evidenced by the longevity record. 
This is of sp(j(!ial significance. 

It will be noticed that the laboratory data on eleven of the bulls was in¬ 
complete. These bulls were treated under jiractical farm conditions. Fre- 
(juejitly, herd sires used under natural breeding conditions would not allow 
semen collections by means of the artificial vagina, were untractable, or dis¬ 
tance made it impossible to obtain the data directly. In the latter case 
veterinarians, county agents, or the anthorvS gave the treatments and ob¬ 
tained reports on the breeding performance as recorded. Wliere semen 
samples were available the general characteristics were noted. Semen from 
seven of these bulls was observed grossly or microscopically, or both. In 
these cases the semen character w^as changed by the treatment from the thin 
a< I neons type characteristic of low grade semen to the thick creamy highly 
motile semen of the normal bull. In this regard it was interesting to record 
the case of one Guernsey bull which failed to respond to ascorbic acid treat¬ 
ment. It had been noticed that tlie conversion of carotene might be involved 
in the impotency of certain bulls. With this observation in mind the above 
bull was given vitamin A in the form of high grade cod liver oil at the rate 
of 20 cc. per day. Tlie ascorbic acid therapy w^as continued. The bull 
(piickly returned to the production of a high grade potent semen which was 
eciuivalent to or better than seven other bulls maintained in that particular 
breeding cooperative association. 

Some of the bulls had little sex interest and a few would not breed at all. 
Six w'ere classified in this category, or were extremely slow breeders. These 
cases have shown a distinct ‘Mift” in sex interest after therapy. They are 
again in service. 

Two bulls have shown improvement followed by relapse a few weeks 
after the treatment was suspended. These cases responded again to the 
therapy after relapse. It seems that the regular heavy service demands 
upon them crowds them beyond their limits and exogenous sources of 
ascorbic acid are needed. 

An attempt to feed the ascorbic acid by mouth and effect a change in the 
ascorbic acid content of the blood plasma was unsuccessful. A vicious hard- 



TABI.E 2 

Partial summary of data on hulls treated by subcutaneous injections of ascorbic acid 
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to-handle bull was fed one |p:ram of ascorbic acid daily for 6 days. Subse¬ 
quent examination of the blood plasma indicated that there had been no 
change in the ascorbic acid level. 

A total of twenty-nine bulls have been treated. Four of these have not 
responded to ascorbic acid therapy by any measurable means. Therefore, 
it appears that about four out of every five bulls treated have responded 
favorably to ascorbic acid injections. One of the bulls which did not respond 
has been unoflScially reported to have developed testicular atrophy previous 
to treatment. Fifteen of the bulls used in these studies were definitely 
headed for the discard when tliey came to our attention. They are ajrain 
back in regular service after ascorbic acid therapy. 

D1SCT7SSION 

Ascorbic acid therapy is not expected to cure all cases of sterility in the 
bull. These researches do indicate, however, that it was distinctly beneficial 
in certain types of sterility. It seems to he favorable when bulls are in the 
growing and developmental pro(*ess, or in the cases where rather heavily 
used i)otent bulls begin to decline in ability to “settle.” 

At present it is impossible to suggest why this type of impotency should 
develop. Ascorbic acid has been shown to be })resent in the cells of the endo¬ 
crine glands concerned in reproductive functions. This work has been excel¬ 
lently summarized in the monograph by Giroiid (5). Improper feeding 
over long periods of time, dcvelo]miental failure, injury or infection might 
be singly or (*ollectively responsible for this type of sterility. Until the tis¬ 
sues or organs responsil)ie for ascorbic acid synthCwsis are more clearly de¬ 
fined the cau.se of impoten<*y due to ascorbic acid deficiemy will of necessity 
remain obscure. 

It seems that the a.scorbic acid content of fresh semen, freshly drawn 
blood, and longevity of sperm in yolk buffer gives a fairly accurate rating of 
potency in the bull. A few sample.s of semen treated with H^S and then 
tested for ascorbic acid under nitrogen gave values very close to those for 
ascorbic acid alone. Whether there i.s a relationship between the ascorbic 
acid and dehydroascorbic acid In semen is not known at this time. In blood 
plasma certain field samples from outlying points Jiave given abnormally 
high ascorbic acid values. Whether these values were caused by the libera¬ 
tion of bound ascorbic acid which is released upon standing is not knowm. 
This possibility seems unlikely in view of our present knowledge of ascorbic 
acid chemistry. Longevity of sperm in yolk buffer gives a fair degree of 
accuracy in rating potency in the bull. This test is easily applicable where 
semen samples are regularly collected. A poor breeding bull's semen will 
maintain motility for less than 100 hours while a potent bull semen sample 
will maintain motility for more than 200 hours. Thus, poor breeding or low 
potent semen stores for less than 100 hours, good semen will store for 100- 
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200 hours, and very potent semen will store with a high degree of activity 
for 200 hours and more. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

•these data indicate several important results: (1) the subcutaneous in¬ 
jection of ascorbic acid resulted in the restoration of the fertilizing capacity 
of certain impotent bulls; (2) potent bull semen normally contained on the 
average of 6.19 with a range of 3.0-8.0 mg. of ascorbic acid per 100 cc. of 
fresh semen; values below 2 mg. were associated with iinpotency, or poor 
breeding; (3) high ascorbic ^id values, 8.0 mg. or more, on the other hand 
were associated with bulls with an unreliable breeding record; and (4) the 
ascorbic acid content of fresh semen, freshly drawm blood plasma and espe¬ 
cially the longevity of sperm in yolk-buflfer provides a fairb^ accurate esti¬ 
mate of potency or impoteney in the bull. 

From these data it is concluded that ascorbic acid is intimately involved 
in the production of virile sperm in the bull and in some manner it is vitally 
concerned in the physiology of reproduction in the male bovine. The exact 
nature of its role in this capacity is not known. 
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THE GAS REQUIREMENTS OP MOLDS. II. THE OXYGEN RE¬ 
QUIREMENTS OP PENICILLIVM ROQUEFOETI (THREE 
STRAINS ORIGINALLY ISOLATED PROM BLUE 
VEINED CHEESE) IN THE PRESENCE OP 
NITROGEN AS DILUENT AND THE 
ABSENCE OP CARBON DIOXIDE 


N. 8. GOLDING 

Division of Dairy Tlushandry, A firicullvral Experiment Station, 

Stale College of Washington, Pullman. Washinglon 

INTKODDCTION 

The object of this study was to determine to what extent the O 2 of the air 
must be diluted witli N 2 to show the inhibition of j^rowth of strains of Pent- 
cillixim roqueforii. 

The i)revious study (4) has shown the marked difference in the growth 
of strains of P. roqnfforti in an atmosphere diluted -with N 2 as compared 
with CO 2 . The study was continued wnth the object of determining the O 2 
requirements of strains of P. roqueforii in C02-free air, diluted with N 2 , 
over a wide range of temperature. The CO 2 in the air and that produced by 
the mold during growth w'ere absorbed by NaOH solutions, to produce as far 
as possible the absence of CO 2 during growth. 

LITERATURE 

Since writing tlie previous paper (4) of this scries, little work has been 
published on the O 2 requirements of any of the molds in the absence of CO 2 . 
Certain new work refers to the need for O 2 in gluconic acid production by 
Aspergillus niger (6), but since, in the method described, the acid formed is 
neutralized by precipitated chalk (CaCOa) it is questionable whether the 
presence of CO 2 is not the more important factor, which necessitates a fre¬ 
quent change of air during the fermentation. 

CULTURES 

Three cultures of blue mold, strains of P. roqueforii, from the previous 
study (4) were used, namely: 

Culture 32. Isolated from a Wensleydale cheese made at the University 
of British Columbia. 

Culture 33. Similar origin. 

Culture 37. Isolated from a Wensleydale cheese made by Rowmtree, 
York. 

Received for publication Febniaiy 12, 1940. 
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Studies of their cultural characteristics and morphology have been pre¬ 
viously reported (2, 3). 

Purification. Before commencing the study the cultures were repurified. 
The usual poured-plate technique was used. The medium employed was 
very clear whey gelatin, which, with the assistance of a low power binocular 
microscope, enabled the marking of the colonies soon after germination. 
When the marked colonies had grown somewhat, they were transferred to 
agar slants. This was repeated four times. While it was not possible to 
select individual spores, it is reasonable to conclude that each culture was 
obtained from the growth of one or more spores of the same origin. 

MATERIALS AND METHODS 

Medium. From the results in the previous study it was decided to use 
Difco malt agar. Thus, to prevent changing the medium during the experi¬ 
ment, 17 lbs. of dehydrated Difco malt agar was purchased and stored at 
approximately 40° F. 

BlanU. Agar slants of the above medium were used for carrying the cul¬ 
tures and also for making the water disi)ersion of the mold culture to inocu¬ 
late the plates. When required for water dispersion, the inoculated agar 
slants were grown for 11 days at from 65° F. to 70° F. 

Preparation of plates. As in the previous work (4), 25 ml. of the above 
medium were used for each plate. After pouring, the plates were put on a 
cold slab to solidify, which prevented condensation on the lids. 

Inoculation of plates. One ml. of sterile water was added to the 11-day- 
old slant culture with a sterile pipette, and after mixing it was returned to a 
100 ml. water blank and shaken well. A sterile “L’’-shaped platinum wire 
was dipped into the water dispersion of mold spores and used to inoculate 
the center of the plate. Thus the colony started from a small hole of fairly 
uniform size made by the platinum ‘"L.” Examination under the binocular 
microscope showed that growth started from an area of 2 mm, or le.ss. The 
same wire was used in all cases. For each growth curve determination, 5 
plates for each culture at each temperature of incubation \vere inoculated. 

Incubation. The same battery of incubators was used as in the previous 
study (4). Seven of these compartments were set to range in temperature 
at about equal intervals for a total variation of from 46° F. to 90° F. A 
thermograph or maximum and minimum thermometer was kept in each com¬ 
partment to determine fluctuations in temperature. Also, 2 thermometers 
for each compartment were sealed with wax in small bottles cont/aining 
water and read and recorded twice daily. The average of the readings of the 
latter was considered as the temperature of the incubator for the period of 
incubation. The slight variations in temperature from day to day seldom 
exceeded 1° F. In the later experiments Weston metallic thermometers 
were fitted into the desiccators and gave the temperature direct!)^ in contact 
with t|ie plates. 
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Nitrogen, In this study, N 2 was the only gas used to dilute the air. The 
N 2 was used from the same eommercial cylinder of gas. 

Gas chamber. As in the previous study (4) 250-mm. Pyrex vacuum 
desiccators were used as the gas chambers for growing the molds in all cases. 
The maximum cai)acity of these desiccators is 22 Petri dishes each, when 
using only the space above the desiccator plate. One desiccator was put in 
each incubator compartment and connected wuth 2 glass tubes. One tube 
was connected to a common gas line to a mercury nianonieter, a suction 
pump, and the nitrogen cylinder. The other gas tube was the air intake 
for each desiccator, which was connected to 4 gas bottles (specially-fitted 
quart milk bottles). The gas bottles, wlii(4i wex’e held at the same tempera¬ 
ture as the desiccator, were in the f(»llowing order: F’irst, a bottle of a 10 per 
cent solution of NaOH to remove (Xia from the air; second, a bottle of dilute 
solution of H 2 SO 4 to prevent any NaOH being carried over into the last 2 
bottles, which contained a saturated .solution of (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 and its crystal¬ 
line salt; the last bottle was connected to the desiccator. Thus the air drai^n 
into the desiccator passed through NaOH to remove CO 2 , then through 
H 2 S 04 and finally through a saturated solution of (NH 4 ) 2 S 04 to humidify 
the air to about 80 per cent and prevent the desiccation of the medium on the 
plates. 

Experimentally, it was found that over a period of 7 days (the 10 per 
cent added N 2 growth curve) a plate lost not more than 1.0 gram at 87^ F. 
or about 0.5 gram at 60® F. To remove VO^ from the air in the desiccator, a 
porridge dish containing 5 per cent NaOH was held in tlie space below the 
desiccator plate. 

During the growth period there was no need to move the desiccator from 
the incubator for changing the gas supply. Thus, variations in changes in 
temperature were avoided. Furthermore, the desiccator and gas wash bot¬ 
tles were held in their respecti\'e incubators before the plates were added, 
thus .shortening the time for adjirsting the temperatun^ of the inoculated 
plates. 

Adding and changing gases. The desiccators, all having been filled with 
tlie required inoculated plates, w'ere simultaneously evacuated to reduce the 
content of the air to the retiuired fraction. Tlie reduced pres.sure was mea¬ 
sured with the manometer. The N 2 was then added to the desiccators until 
atmospheric pressure was reached. 

Example: Required: a mixture of 30 per cent of air and 70 per cent Na. 
Barometer pressure 700 mm. The desiccators were all simultaneously evac¬ 


uated to a column of mercury of 


700 X 70 


490 mm. N 2 was then added to 


atmospheric pressure. 

A daily change of gas was made simultaneously in all desiecatoi»s by 
bubbling air briskly through the solution in the 4 gas bottles and on through 
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each desiccator for 10 minutes. Thus, natural air free from CO 2 and at the 
specified humidity was obtained around all the plates in the desiccators. To 
change the gas over the plates, the desiccators were evacuated to 500 mm. 
back pressure and returned to atmospheric pressure via the gas bottles. 
This was repeated in all 3 times. When the molds were required to grow in 
a gas supply other than air free from CO 2 , the desiccators were simultane¬ 
ously evacuated to the required pressure (see above example) and then filled 
to atmospheric pressure. Both outlet and inlet to the desiccators were then 
closed; thus, only very slight deviation from atmospheric pressure occurred. 
The daily gas change took from 40 to 60 minutes. Being repeated 7 times 
for each growth curve of 168 hours, an unavoidable error of 4 to 5 hours 
growing in air is introduced in each growth curve. 

Growth period. After inoculation, which required less than one hour, 
the plates were inverted and put in their respective desiccators and incu¬ 
bated for a period of 7 days. 

Measurement of colony. Wherever possible, the growth of the colony of 
mold was expressed in millimeters representing the average diameter of 5 
colonies. (There were very few exceptions where the organisms either failed 
to grow or became contaminated, in which case the average diameter was 
obtained from less than 5 colonies.) 

Expression of growth. Prom the above measurements, curves have been 
drawn for each change in gas supply, using millimeters growth as the ver¬ 
tical axis and temperature as the horizontal axis. Such curves have the 
advantage of permitting: 

1. The making of a control curve for all temperatures of grovi:h. Thus, 
controls do not have to be run concurrently with each curve made under 
changed gas supply. 

2. The interpolation of the average size of colony for any temperature 
over the range of growth for the culture. 

3. By interpolation the plotting of a growth curve for any temperature, 
having growth as the vertical axis and concentration of any gas at the 
horizontal axis. 

4. The capacity of the culture of mold to grow under a definite condi¬ 
tion, to be expressed by the area enclosed by the curve. (The areas were 
expressed in the same units.) 

5. The expression of growth in air, less COg on the basis of 100 for all 
temperatures. Thus a comparison can be made with the growth of the same 
culture grown under any other gas supply at the same temperature, and in 
the same medium. 

Example: Culture 32 D grown at 70^ P. showed from the growth curve 
by interpolation a diameter of 55 mm. in air less CO 2 . Culture 32 D grown 
at 70® P. showed from the growth curve by interpolation a diameter of 48 
mm. in air less CO 2 20 per cent, added 80 per cent. 
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Thus, as 55: 48-100: a: 


x = 


48 X 100 
55 


87.3 


Note : The method pormita of seeing at once the percentage of variation on a common 
basis for all cultures and for any t(*mperaturc of growth. Comparisons with many other 
organisms, which are adapted to the teclmiquo, can later be made. 

Also, insignifleant variations (i.c., not exceeding 10 per cent from the control) are 
immediately apparent. 


PRELIMINARY EXPERIMENT 

All experiment A\’tis conducted according to the method already described 
to develop 3 control curves, namely: 

1. Air less C02 (Approximately 21 per cent O.). 

2. Air with no CO 2 removed (Approximately 21 per cent O 2 ). 

3. Air less CO 2 evacuated to 90 per cent vacuum to determine whether 
a high vacuum would effect the mold growth (Approximately 21 per cent 
O2). 

The curves are given in figures 1, 2, and 3 for the cultures 32 D, 33 D, 
and 37 D respectively; also in table 1. The curves for each culture show 
that there is not a significant difference of over 10 per cent except for curve 
3 which is slightly irregular at high temperatures. The curves 1 (air less 



Growth 

App. 

Areoof 


Curve 

7.0, 

Curve 

t 

AirlessOOj^. a- a 

21 

7.ea 

2. 

Air with no 0-0 

21 

6.05 


CO2 removed 




Air less COj .x 

2> 

7.43 


evacuated to 




90 7^ vacuum 





Fig. 1. Control curves to determine the significance of different techniques. Culture 
32 D. 
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Growth App. Area of 

Curve Curve 

L Air less CO^. a-a 2i 7.zi 

t. Air with no o-o ii 7.20 

COj^ removed 

5. Air less CO^ x-.X 21 6.70 

evacuated to 



Temperature of Incubation ®F. 

Fig. 2. Control curves to determine the significance of different techniques. Culture 
33 D. 

Q rowth App Areo of 

Curve * 7 * 0 ^ Curve 

1 . Air less CO,. a-cf u 5.02 

Z. Air wHh no o— ^ - 0 ti 5.73 

COj removed 

5 . Air less CO^ X-.X li 6.40 


evocuqted to 
90^ vacuum 



Jemperoture Incubation •?. 


Fig. 3. Control curves to determine the significance of different techniques. Culture 
37 D. 
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Growth Air Aci<kd App Ar«Qdf 

Curve 7 ® NjV® 0 ^ Curve 



Fig. 4. Tlie on llio growth of P. roqucforti by the rctluction of oxygon obtained 
by adding nitrogen, culture iJ2 I). 


CO 2 ) and 2 (air with no CO 2 rwnoved) for all 3 cultures nearly superimpose 
and would justify using either as control. In all subsequent experiments 
curve 1 (air less CO 2 ) was used as the control for comparison, with the other 
curves having a reduced O 2 siipiily in the absence of CO 2 . 

Growth Air Added App, Area of 

Curve 0 ^ Curve 

1 . Air less COj a-o 100 Nil zi. 7.21 

2. X- K 30 70 6.5 fc.22 

3. O-O 20 ao 4.2 440 

4 . ^ .A fo 90 2.1 4.79 



libnperature of Incubation . 

Fio. 6, The effect on the growth of P. roqueforti by the reduction of oxygen obtained 
by adding nitrogen. Culture 33 D. 
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Qrovyfh 

Curv« 

1. 4'ir f€« COjt a- 


2 

I 

4 , 


Air Added App. Aneo of 
^ 0> Curve 

100 Nil 2L 5^2 


■femporofurt of Incubation ^F. 

Fig. 6. The effect on the growth of P. roqvcforii by the rod notion of oxygen obtained 
by adding nitrogen, culture 37 D. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The oxygen requirements in the presence of as diluent and the absence of COs 
Figures 4, 5, and 6, growth curves for cultures 32 D, 33 D, and 37 I), 
respectively, show the seven-day growth curves when the air less COa has 

Tomperoturtt of Growth. 


35*F. o- 
00* F. o- 


Approximat® Percentage of Oxygen. 
21. \t.9 |6.8 tA7 IZ.6 to.5 6.4 M 4*2 Z.l 


60* r. A- 


O 10 20 50 40 50 70 60 90 IPO 

Percenfoge of Added Nitrogen in Air. 

Fig. 7. The effect on the growth of P. roqueforii by the reduction of oxygen obtained 
by adding nitrogen. Culture 33 D. 
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TABLE 1 


Acceleration or rcthiclion in growth of cultures of P. roqueforti resulting from a change 
of gas supply, Expressed on the basis of growth in air less COq at the 
same iemperature as MKK Seven days’ growth 


Curve 

Gas supply by volume 

Cul 

ture 

Temperature 

Air % 
COs 

Added 
% Na 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

%Oa 

55° F. 

60° F. 

70° F. 

80“ F. 

Area 



.... 


32 I) 

100 

100 

100 

300 

100 

1 

300 

Nil 

21 

33 1) 

100 

100 

300 

300 

100 


less COa 



37 D 

100 

100 

100 

3 00 

100 





32 D 

106 

97 

305 

302 

302 

2 

100 

Nil 

21 

33 1) 

302 

303 

300 

100 

100 

1 




37 D 

91 

100 

102 

102 

1 98 

i 



i 

32 1) 

96 

92 

100 

90 

94 


*100 

Nil 

i 21 

33 D 

96 

1(J3 

300 

8(> 

94 

i 

less CO. 


1 

37 D 

103 

108 

112 

i 117 

110 


* Evaouat.(.‘d to the Ksiino pressure as for 90% K™. 

TABLE 2 

Acceleration or reduction in growth of cnltures of P. roqueforti resulting from a change 
of gas supply. Expressed on the ha.sis of growth in air less CO^, at the 
same teinperature as P'K). Seven day.^’ growth 


Gas supply by volume | j Temperature 


Curve 

Air % 
(Less 
OOa) 

Added 

% Na 

Approxi¬ 
mate 
% 0, 

Cul¬ 

ture 

55° F. 

60° F. 

70° F. 

80° F. 

Area 





32 B 

100 

300 

3 00 

100 

100 

1 

100 

Nil 

21 

33 T) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 





37 D 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 





32 P 

108 

100 

100 

100 

102 


90 

10 

18.9 

33 T) 

104 

110 

102 

98 

98 





37 D 

37 

104 

307 

105 

103 





as D 

IJO 

103 

104 

100 

103 


80 

20 

16.8 

33 T) 

89 

97 

98 

92 

92 





.S7I» 

94 

100 

100 

93 

97 





1 1 

32 T) ! 

i 108 

103 

98 

92 

99 


50 

50 

10.5 

331) 

109 

no 

304 

102 

105 





37 D 

, 100 

1 

100 

98 

98 

100 





32 D 

! 

85 

89 

88 

86 

2 

30 

70 

6.3 

33 D 

1 84 : 

90 

90 

1 90 

86 


1 j 

i 


37 1) 

89 

92 

93 

j 90 

88 



i 


32 D 

108 

102 

87 

87 

94 

3 

20 

80 

4.2 

33 D 

96 

103 

96 

80 

90 





371) 

94 

96 

90 

102 

96 





32 D 

64 

64 

64 

56 

59 

4 

10 

90 

2.1 

33 D 

76 

84 

76 i 

46 

66 




i 

371) 

72 

76 

73 1 

64 

70 
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been diluted with 70, 80, and 90 per cent Ng respectively, as compared with 
the control air less CO 2 . The additional seven-day growth curves of the 3 
cultures when the air less CO 2 has been diluted with 50, 20, and 10 per cent 
N 2 respectively are not given as they superimpose with the control. How¬ 
ever, these results obtained from the curves by interpolation are shown in 
figure 7 for culture 33 D. 

Figure 7, for culture 33 D, was plotted by interpolating the points from 
the seven-day growth curves for temperatures of 55, 60, 70, and 80^ F. and 
show by another expression the effect of reduced oxygen supply by adding 
No in the absence of CO 2 on growth. 

Table 2 shows the acceleration or reduction in growth of the cultures on 
a percentage basis, resulting from a reduction in O 2 by the addition of N 2 to 
the gas supply. 

Together, the growth curves, figures 4, 5, and 6, with growth plotted 
against concentration of gas, figure 7 and table 2 in which growth is 
expressed on a percentage basis show: 

1. A very low O 2 concentration, in the order of less than 4.2 per cent, 
is required before growth can be significantly reduced.^ 

2. There is a definite trend for the reduction in growth—claused by low 

O 2 , shown in curves 5 and 6—to be proportionately above the opti¬ 

mum temperature of growth than that below the optimum, 

3. Where temperatures below 55° F. are used, tlie period of 7-day growth 
is not sufficient to obtain large enough colonies for a good comparison. 

4. The 3 strains of mold used show little difference in their response to 
the inhibiting effect of very low concentrations of O 2 . However, it is fairly 
definite that culture 33 D is most affected above the optimum temperature of 
growth, while it is probably least affected below optimum temperatures. 

DISCUSSION 

The data in this paper agree with the data presented in the previous 
paper (4) insofar as the work is comparable. The length of the growth 
period in the previous study (4) was longer at the low temperatures of 
growth and the methods of adding the gas and handling the controls w^ere 
sufficiently different to account for the small variations recorded. The data 
in this paper which indicate that no appreciable effect in growth is shown 
until very low concentrations of O 2 are reached are in agreement with the 
findings of Brown (1) using P. glaucum and Fusarium sp. 

The reduction in growth of P. roquefortiy which is recorded by Thom and 
Currie (5), cannot in the least be attributed to low concentrations of O 2 
which they obtained by adding CO 2 . 

* It was observed that the appearance of the colonies was not in the least changed, 
except in size, between the range of 21 and 2.1 per cent of 0^ when Ns was used as the 
diluent of the air. 
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It would seem that the reduction of growth brought about by lowering 
the O 2 supply in the presence of N 2 first occurred at the high temperatures 
of growth. The cause of this has not been determined. However, should 
this be a function of the absorption coefficient of the gas (O 2 ), the problem 
of whether it is associated with the medium or the moisture content in the 
mold itself wull have to be determined. Whatever the cause, there is no 
question that tliis part of the investigation still presents a valuable and 
interesting physiological stud 3 ^ 


OONCLESION 

1. Three strains of blue mold (P. roqucforii) from cheese have been 
grown at 7 different temperatures in atniosplieres of from 21 per cent to 
2.1 per cent O 2 , obtained by adding N 2 to the air. The results are expressed 
graphically. 

2. It was onh^ with the greate.st dilution (2.1 per cent O 2 ) that a 
significant reduction of growth was recorded. This ranged between 16 per 
cent and 54 per cent. 

3. It would appear that there is a tendency for this same shortage of O 2 
to reduce growth more at the higher temperatures. 
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THE GAS REQUIREMENTS OP MOLDS. III. THE EFFECT OP 
VARIOUS CONCENTRATIONS OP CARBON DIOXIDE ON 
THE GROWTH OP PENICILLUJM ROQUEFORTI 
(THREE STRAINS ORIGINALLY ISOLATED 
PROM BLUE-VEINED CHEESE) IN AIR* 

N. S. GOLDING 

Division of Dairy limhandry. Agricultural JCxperiment Station, 

State College of Washington, DvUman, Washington 

INTRODUCTION 

This study is a continuation of previous studies (6, 7) to determine the 
sigfnihcanee on the growth of strains of P. roqueforti of various concentra¬ 
tions of CO 2 in the air at different temperatures. It was considered that 
the previous study (G) did not fully cover the range of possible dilutions of 
air wdth CO 2 , or the range of the temperatures of growth of the strains of 
P. roqueforti used. 

Therefore, the object of this study was to determine to what extent the 
addition of CO 2 to air affects the growth of strains of P. roqueforti at vari¬ 
ous temperatures of growth. 

The complementary paper to this study ^^The oxygen reipiirements of 
Pcuicillinm roqueforti in the presence of nitrogen as diluent, and the absence 
of carbon dioxide(7) reported experiments conducted with practically 
identical methods. Thus, the results are directly comparable with one 
another and permit a close estimate of the relative significance of various 
concentrations of oxygen, nitrogen and carbon dioxide on the growth of 
P. roqueforti at different temperatures. 

LITERATURE 

Since the publication of the previous paper (6), no work has been pub¬ 
lished on the gas requirements of P. roqueforti. However, a great deal of 
work has been done on the effect of gas storage—mainly increased concen¬ 
trations of CO 2 —on fruit (1, 3, 4, 5), eggs (8, 9), and meat (9, 10). These 
workers were chiefly concerned with the practical use of CO 2 in gas cold 
storage, and while several reported reduction in mold growth by gas cold 
storage as compared with the control, little has been recorded of the species 
of mold which is inhibited by the various concentrations of CO 2 used. With 
the exception of Eaves (3), who worked with P. expansmn, no attempt has 
been made to work with material which was inoculated with a knowm culture 
of mold. It would seem that if the inhibition of mold growth by CO 2 cold 

Beceived for publication February 12, 1940. 

* Published as Scientific Paper No. 455, College of Agriculture and Experiment Sta¬ 
tion, State College of Washington. 
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storage is to be regularly aeeomplisbed, a more systematic approach to the 
problem must be undertaken. It is hoped that the procedures used in this 
and previous papers (6, 7) may be of some assistance in this respect. 

Acceleration in growth caused by low concentrations of CO 2 on the 
growth of plant tissue has been observed (3, 12). Therefore, it has been 
considered desirable to include in this investigation the effect on the growth 
of P. roqueforti at various temperatures of low concentrations of CO 2 in air. 


MATERIALS AND METHODS 


The materials and methods are identical with those of the previous paper 
(6) except for the following: 

Gas. Carbon dioxide was used direct from a commercial cylinder of the 
gas. 

Gas chamber. The same Pyrex vaituum desi(‘cators were used for these 
experiments as in the previous work (7). They were operated in the same 
manner with tlie exception that no NaOH solutions could be used to remove 
CO 2 . Therefore, the first an<l second gas bottles (specdally-fitted quart milk 
bottles) were filled with very dilute mercuric chloride and a saturated 
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Pig. 1. The effect on the growth of P. roqueforti by the reduction of oxygen obtained 
by adding carbon dioxide, culture 32 D. 
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(NH 4 ) 2 S 04 and its c*rystalJine salt respectively in pla(*e of the NaOH solu¬ 
tion and the dilute solution of H 2 SO 4 previously used. Thus, 4 gas bottles 
were connected in liru^ so that air entering the desicciator would be main¬ 
tained at (constant humidity and temperature. 

Adding and changing gaftcfi. The method of changing and adding gases 
to the desiccators was identical with that of the previous study ( 7 ) except 
for the substitution of COo for No. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Five growtii cur\'es have been selected and are given in tigures 1, 2, and 
3 for the 3 cultures used. These curves have been chosen from the 12 curves 
used in preparing figui’c 4, and lable 1 as they sliow: 

1. The control curve is identical with curve 2 in the previous paper ( 7 ) 
and practically superimposes curve 1 (7) in that paper and was used as the 
control air less COo. 

2. The maximum increase in growtii for (*a<4i culture, obtained by rela¬ 
tively small additions of COo, has been selected for each culture on the basis 
of maximum area, talile 1 . 

GAS MIXTURE 

Air Added App. App. Area of 
CO^o O^fo OurYC 

0—o 100 Nil 79 710 

o—D 60 20 43.2 16.8 8.51 

o-O GO 40 47.4 3JO 

5 X—x 30 70 2J7 4.5 5.43 c 



40 ^ 40 70 go 90 

Ttmpordfurc of Incubofion 

Fig. 2, The effect 011 the gi-owth of P, rnqvfforii by the reduction of oxygon obtained 
by adding carbon dioxide, culture 33 D. 
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GAS MIXTURE 
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App. 

App. 
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^0 
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Curve 

0—0 
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Nil 

79. 

21. 

J-7J 

0 —a 

97 

5 

7*.* 

20.4 

4.61 

0— 

60 

40 

47.4 

12.6 

4.57 
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JO 

70 

y? 


1.74 

iSk***—^ 

zo 

80 

• 5 ^ 

4.1 

.65 



40 70 

Timparaturo of IrKubofion 

Fio. 3, The effect on the growth of P. roqneforti by the reauction of oxygen obtainea 
by adding carbon dioxide, culture 37 D. 


3. The remaining 3 curves show *the gradual reduction in growth for all 
3 cultures by increasing the CO 2 content of the air. 

Figures 1, 2, and 3, the actual growth curves; figure 4, obtained by inter¬ 
polation from the 12 growth curves; and table 1, the interpolated results 
expressed on a percentage basis, each show in their particular way: 

1. Dilute concentrations of CO 2 in air increase the mold growth. 

2. High concentrations of CO 2 in air inhibit or even prevent mold 
growth. 

3. The increase or decrease in growth caused by CO 2 is a function of 
temperature. Thus table 1 shows maximum increases in growth at 50® P. 
for all cultures occurring at 3 or 7 per cent CO 2 , at 60 and 70® F., maximum 
growth occurs at 10 per cent or 17 per cent 002? and at 80® F. maximum 
growth occurs at 20 per cent or 30 per cent CO 2 . Figures 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
show clearly how the inhibition of growth of the molds by CO 2 first occurs 
at tlie low temperatures and later at the higher temperatures as the concen¬ 
trations of CO 2 are increased. Thus it is seen that at or above 50 per cent 
CO 2 little or no growth can be expected at 50® F., while growth at 60® P. is 
of the order of 50 per cent. 
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"TamperaturR of Ori/wfh 

X -X 70®F. o -o 

6<Pp. 0 > ' O 60®r. 6—6 

g- Approximate Percentage of Oxygen 
S 21. Iftp 163 147 12.6 107 6.4 6.5 42 2.1 .0 



FuJ. 4. Tlio olToet on the growth of P. roqueforH of carhoii dioxide in air, culture 
D. 


4. Using the area of the 3 ciiltiires as given in table 1, as an index of 
their growth response to CO 2 , it is slunvn that culture 33 D requires a greater 
concentration of COo for maxitnum acceleration of growth. Also, the same 
culture at high concentrations of CO^ is less inhibited in growth by CO 2 than 
the other 2. 

DISCt^SSlON 

This work is in complete agreement with the first jiaper (6) as far as 
inhibiting effect of high percentages of CO 2 on the mold growth w^ere ob¬ 
served. That COa is much more effective in inhibiting mold growth at low 
temperatures is again shown with more extensive data, which is in agree¬ 
ment with the findings of Brown (2) who used ordinary fruit-rot organisms 
such as Botrytis, Fusarinm, and Altermria. 

The acceleration of mold growth by small percentages of CO 2 is definitely 
shown. This acceleration of growth is a function of temperature and occurs 
at the lower temperature of growth before it does at the higher temperatures 
of growth. Thus 30 per cent CO 2 in air. shows definite acceleration in 
growth at 80® P. while the same concentration shows quite definite inhibition 
at 50® P. Therefore, it is obvious that the optimum and minimum tempera¬ 
tures of growth will be changed by the percentage of CO 2 in the gas supply. 

Though these general principles apply to all 3 strains of P. roqueforti, it 
is definite that the strains are not equally affected. Culture 33 D is less 
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TABLE 1 


Acceleration or reduction in growth of cultures of 1*. rogueforti resulting from a change 
of gas supply. Expressed on the herns of growth in air at the same 
. temperature as 100. Seven days growth 


Gas supply by volume 

Culture 

I’emixu-ature 

Area 

Air% 

Added 
CO. % 

Ap])roxim{ite 

50° F. 

60° F. 

70° F. 

80° F. 

N.% 

0. % 





32 1) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Nil 

79.0 

21.0 

331 ) 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 





37 D 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 





32 1) 

10/>* 

111 

114 

104 

113 

97 

3 

76.6 

20.4 

33 1) 

107 

; 113 

no 

108 

no 





371) 

143 

; 100 

119 

112 

no 





32 T) 

79 

105 

no 

109 

100 

93 

7 

73.5 

19.5 

33 1) 

86 

109 

116 

,112 

109 





371) 

lo7 

100 

112 

102 

no 





32 1) 

UK> 

/ 76‘ 

117 

115 

111 

90 

10 

71.1 

18.9 

33 1) 

86 

116 

122 

112 

no 





371) 

129 

108 


102 

113 





32 D 

50 

97 

no 

in 

101 

87 

13 

68.7 

18.3 

33 1) 

80 

1 ‘^2 

122 

120 

117 





37 D 

86 

96 

lU 

9.3 

105 





32 D 

21 

105 


104 

9S 

83 

17 

65.6 

17.4 

331) 1 

71 


m 

108 

117 





371) 

114 

UJ 

1 

120 

93 

117 





32 P 

71 

1 

; 97 

; 104 1 

100 

103 

80 

20 

63.2 

16,8 

33 I) 

86 

122 

124 i 

no 

ns 





37 1) 

100 

i 108 

117 j 

116 

111 





324) 

64 

95 

107 

117 

105 

70 

30 

55.3 

14.7 

33 1) 

71 

109 

114 

124 

113 





371) 

14 

84 

107 

102 

90 





32 I) 

0 

37 

83 

81 

65 

60 

40 

47.4 

12.6 

33 D 

' 1 

06 

100 

90 

79 





37 D 

14 

52 

95 

77 

70 





32 D 

0 

53 

74 

85 

68 

50 

50 

39.5 

10.5 

33 I) 

: 0 

50 

86 

84 

73 





37 D 

0 i 

40 • 

67 

58 

57 





321) 

0 

11 

45 

57 

39 

30 

70 

23.7 

6.3 

33 D 

0 

22 

58 

06 

48 





37 D 

0 

8 

33 

37 

30 





321) 

0 

3 

28 

36 

23 

20 

80 

15.8 

4.2 

33 D 

0 

9 

40 

44 

29 





37 D 

0 

0 

24 

23 

15 


* Italicized numbers indicate greatest acceleration of growth. 


quickly accelerated by low concentrations of CO 2 . The latter is in agree¬ 
ment with the previous work (6). 
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DISCUSSION IN REIiATION TO THE OXYGE^T REQUIREMENTS 

Table 1 in the previous paper (7) shows no significant reduction of 
growth for 4.2 per cent O 2 where is the only diluent. The present paper 
shows a reduction in growth of over 75 per cent for the same concentration 
of O 2 where (.^02 is present to the extent of 70 per cent. Thus it is justified 
to conclude that except in very low concentrations of O 2 , CO 2 was the inhibit¬ 
ing factor and not tlie lack of O 2 . The reduction in growth of P. roqueforii, 
Avhich is recorded by Thom and Currie (5), niust be entirely attributed to 
the high concentration of CO 2 which was used to dilute tlie air rather than 
the low concentration of O,. The effect of temperature shown in the previ¬ 
ous ]iaper (7) where (>2 and N 2 are the only gases present, indicates that the 
reduction in growth of the molds, which can only be attributed to low con¬ 
centrations of O 2 , occurs first at the high tem]>eraturcs of growth where O 2 
would be less soluble in the medium. These data show tliat the effect of CO 2 
on growth is most notic(^able at the low tempei*ature of growth wlier(* the COj 
is more soluble in the medium. Neither ])a])er ])resonts siifiicieut data to 
justify an attempt at correlation with the absorption coeffiident of O 2 or CO 2 
respo<divoly. However, tlie'possibilities of there being such a correlation 
would seem to b(» probable. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Kelatively small (‘oncentrations of CO 2 in air increase the growth of 
strains of P. rotineforti while large cmieeiitrations inhibit the growth. 

2. ’With the same organism the aceeleralion of growth due to low con¬ 
centrations of CO 2 takes place sooner at tlie lower temperature of growth 
than at the higher temperature. 

3. With the same organism the inliibitioii of growth, due to large con¬ 
centrations of OO 2 in air, is apparent at the low temperatures sooner than 
at the higher. 

4. The different strains of P. roqueforii used show the same trend but 
have different tolerance to CO 2 . 

5. Culture 33 I) was the least affected by the action of CO 2 . 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE GROWTH RESPONSES OP STREPTO¬ 
COCCUS LACTIS IN MASTITIS MILK‘ 

C. C. I’ROUTY 

Washington AgriciiHural Experiment Station, Vivision of Dairy Husbandry 

Several investigfators have ascribed certain failures in the manufacturing: 
of Cheddar cheese to the presence of mastitis milk. Leitch (1) is of the 
opinion that mastitis infection should be suspected when recurring diffi¬ 
culties are experienced because of slow acid development, curd weakness 
and faulty texture. • He noted also that the inclusion of even small amounts 
of mastitis milk in the cheese vat resulted in almost complete suspension of 
the desired lactic acid development. Whitehead and Cox (2) found that 
milk containing leucocytes in excess of 5,000,000 per ml. gave rise to a rennet 
curd in which streptococci were not able to develop normal amounts of acid, 
Davis and Mattick (3) concluded that visibly abnormal milk should be ex¬ 
cluded in the manufacturing of cheese and that milk reacting positively to 
the strip cup or to tlie bromcresol-piirple test should be regarded as being 
abnormal until proof is obtained that it may be used with safety. Davis 
(4, 5) states that slow starter is still the most common fault in cheese mak¬ 
ing and one of the most serious consequences of mastitis. He is of the 
opinion that this condition, together with other factors induced by mastitis, 
causes more trouble than is realiiied in the making of cheese. According to 
Davis (6) the most common cause of slow starters in England appears to 
be abnormal milk from mastitis afflicted cows. He cites four changes in the 
milk that may influence the rate of growth of starter organisms, namely: 
(a) changes in the chemical composition of the milk, j)articularly a decrease 
in the lactose, casein, calcium and acidity; (b) changes in some enzymes and 
decreases in some vitamins and bacterial growth factors; (c) increased num¬ 
ber of bacteria in the udder; and (d) apparent production, in rare instances, 
of substances strongly toxic to starter organisms. 

Davis and MeClemont (7) studied the acid coagulating time in both nor¬ 
mal and mastitis milk. With the majority of the mastitis milk samples slow 
growth of 8. lactis and 8. en moris occurred, whereas most of the normal 
samples, but not all, supported normal growth of these organisms. They 
consider that the reason for the slow growth of these organisms, probably, 
is due to tlie abnormal chemical composition of such milk. 

In the present study frequent observations, over an extended period of 
time, were made on the growth responses of Streptococcus lactis in milk 
drawn from the individual infected and non-infected udder-quarters of the 

Becelved for publication March 11,1940. 

1 Published as Scientific Paper No. 451, College of Agriculture and Agricultural 
Experiment Station, State College of Washington. 
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same cows. The infection of some of these ndder-quarters was of snch a 
nature that the milk was definitely abnormal at some observation periods 
and apparently normal at other times. 

The experimental data presented inelnde only a portion of that collected, 
beinj? confined to a study of the milk from three cows, but they are repre¬ 
sentative of the findings with milk from other animals. 

PBOCEDXJBE 

Samples were collected from the individual udder (quarters in such a 
manner as to exclude gross contamination, and each con.sisted of approxi¬ 
mately 200 fnl. of milk drawn after the first few streams had been discarded, 
except in the case of several of the very abnormal milks where it was not 
possible to obtain this amount at a sampling period. Portions of the milk 
were inoculated with a culture of S. lactis, incubated at 18° to 20° C. and 
observations made on subsequent growth. The rate of growth was mea¬ 
sured by the changes in pH value using the quinhydrone electrode supple¬ 
mented by microscopic examinations of stained preparations. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Of the three cows used in this study, cow 114 gave milk from one udder- 
quarter that was abnormal at all times, whereas the milk from the dis(*ased 
udder-quarters of cows 126 and 118, as judged by its pll values and ])hysical 
state, fluctuated between an apparently normal state and a definitely abnor¬ 
mal condition throughout the period of observation. 

A summary of the results, as measured by changes in pH values, of 
numerous series of milk from each animal is shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1 

Manfje in pH valves of milk from disrascfJ and normal quarters heforo and 
after inoctdalion with lactis 


Cow 

Quarter 

Condition 
of quarter 

No. of 
samples 

Range in pll 

Rjinge in pH after 
24 brs. incuUation 

Mini- 

mum 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

Mini¬ 

mum 

Maxi¬ 

mum 

114 

LF 

Diseased 

14 

7.10 

7.67 

6.44 

7.30 


RF~RTI and LH 

Normal | 


6.54 

6.78 

4.41 

5.23 

126 

RF 

Diseased 

20 

6.54 

7.30 

4.54 

7,05 


LF 

Diseased 


6.55 

7.47 

4.53 

7.35 


RH and LH 

Normal 


6.49 

6.78 

4.52 

5.14 

ns 

RF 

Diseas€‘d 

22 

6.68 

7.30 

4.68 

7.10 


RH 

Diseased 

1 

6.66 

7.05 

4.70 

7.04 


LH and LF 

Normal 


6.49 

6.82 

4.30 

5.10 


Cow Hi. The left front udder-quarter was infected with a strepto¬ 
coccus having beta hemolytic characteristics. No attempt was made to 
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further identify the organism. Milk from this quarter was alkaline in reac¬ 
tion at all times, and range^d in j>H values from 7.10 to 7.07. Milk from tlie 
remaining quarters ranged in pH value from 6.54 to 6.78. The milk from 
the left^front quarter, when inoculated with S. laciis and incubated for 24 
hours showed pH values ranging from 6.44 to 7.30 as (?onipared to pH values 
ranging from 4.41 to 5.23 for milk samples from the normal quarters held 
under similar conditions of incubation. 

Microscopic examinations showed definitely that the milk from the left’ 
front quarter of this cow retarded the growth of S. laciis, thus confirming 
the findings as indicated by the study of the pH values. 

Cow 126. Mastitis of a staphylococcic nature was present in the right 
front and left front quarters of this cow. Milk from the right front quarter 
ranged in pll value from 6.54 to 7.30 and milk from the left front quarter 
from 6.55 to 7.47. Milk from the two apparently normal (piarters ranged 
from 6.49 to 6.78 in pH value. When inoculated with S. laciis and incu¬ 
bated for 24 hours the pH values of the samples from the right front quarter 
ranged from 4.54 to 7.05, for the left front (piarter from 4.53 to 7.35 and 
from the two remaining and apparently normal quarters from 4.52 to 5.14. 

The milk samples in which normal acid developnumt did not occur had 
initial pH values of 6.9 and higher. Two samples, however, with pH values 
of 6.92 permitted laciis to develop in a normal manner as judged by 
decreased pll values. 

Cow 118. The right front and right hind quarters of this cow showed 
definite evidence of mastitis due either to a staphylococcus or to an organism 
having the morphological characteristics of organisms of the genus Corync- 
bacterium or to both, since these organisms were present in considerable 
numbers in botii diseased (luarters. The milk from these quarters ranged 
in initial ])H values from 6.68 to 7.30 and from 6.66 to 7.05 respectively. The 
I>n values rc(?orded for the milk from the two remaining quarters varied 
from 6.49 to 6.82. After inoculation w-ith S, laciis and incubating for 24 
hours, milk from the right front quarter ranged in x>H value from 4.68 to 
7.10, from the right hind quarter from 5.70 to 7.04 and from the two appar¬ 
ently normal quarters from 4.30 to 5.10. Greater variation oc(!urr(Hl with 
the milk from this cow in the initial pH value of the sami)les showing re¬ 
tarded acid development than occurred in the milk from cow 126. One 
sample with an initial pH value as low' as 6.68 show’ed marked delayed acid 
development, wdiereas other samples with initial pH values up to 6.95 showed 
little or no delayed acid development. 

Effect of adjusting the pH value of mastitis milk to that of normal milk on 
the subsequent growth responses of 8. laciis 

Since the most favorable reaction for the growth of 8. laciis corresponds 
to that of normal milk, the relatively high jiH values of mastitis milk tend 
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to create an unfavorable environmental condition for the best development 
of this or$(anism. Also, a considerable amount of physiological activity is 
necessary on the part of the culture, in producing an amount of lactic acid 
sufficient to reduce the pH value of mastitis milk to that of normal milk. 
Numerous experiments, therefore, were carried out in which the pH value 
of the mastitis milk was adjusted to that of the normal milk from the healthy 
udder-quarters by the addition of lactic acid. Both the normal milk 
samples and the adjusted mastitis milk samples were inoculated with.^. 
lactis and observations made in the usual manner. 

On incubation the pH values of the adjusted mastitis milk, in almost 
every instance, failed to decrease as rapidly as did the pH values of the nor¬ 
mal milk. Usually there was little or no appreciable change in tlie pH 
values of the adjusted mastitis milk during the first fifteen to twenty hours, 
after which time fairly rapid acid development took place with the final pH 
values dropping to approximately the same levels as those of the normal 
milk samples. 

Effect of mixing normal and mastitis milk on the subsequent growth 

of 8. lactis 

Numerous experiments were carried out in which varying proportions of 
normal and mastitis milk were mixed, inoculated with the test culture and 
frequent observations made during the incubating i>eriod. 

The extent of the retarding effect depended on the degree of abnormality. 
Many of the samples of definitely abtiormal milk in which the pH values 
were 7.2 and higher exerted a retarding effect upon the growth of S* lactis 
when mixed with normal milk in* as little as 10 per cent concentrations. 
Other samples in which the growth of 8. la^^tis was only slightly retarded, 
lost this characteristic when diluted with as little as 10 per cent of normal 
milk. 

Effect of pasteurizing mastitis milk on the subsequent growth responses 

of S. lactis 

Since it has been shown by Hammer and Baker (8) that the growth of 
starter organisms is more rapid in milk that has been subjected to high pas¬ 
teurizing temperatures, numerous experiments were carried out in which 
portions of mastitis milk were subjected to temperatures of 62.5, 65.5 and 
68.5® C. for periods of 30 minutes. Pasteurizing at 62.5® C. had little or 
no effect on the subsequent growth of 8. hetis. Pasteurizing some samples 
at 65.5-68.5® C. for 30 minutes tended to partially overcome the retarding 
influence on the growth of 8, lactis. With most of the milk samples, how¬ 
ever, heat treatment at these temperatures had little or no appreciable effect. 
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DISCUSSION OP RESULTS 

With the milks used in this study the retarding effects on the growth of 
8. lactis cannot be attributed to.the high pH values nor to the presence of a 
thermolabile inhibiting substance such as that associated with excessive 
numbers of leueoc-ytes. Although leucocyte counts were not recorded in 
this study, the samples that were definitely abnormal contained excessive 
numbers of these cells as indicated by the examination of stained prepara¬ 
tions for the presence of 8, laeiis. In this resf)cct the results reported herein 
differ from those of Whitehead and Cox (2) in which the inhibiting effect 
of abnormal milk containing large numbers of leucocytes w^as entirely re¬ 
moved by heating tlie milk for 30 minutes at 63® C. The results of this 
study tend to bear out the contention of Davis and McClemont (7) that the 
slow^ growth of 8 . lactis in mastitis milk i)robably is associated with the 
changed chemical composition of such milk. 

While the extent of the retarding effect of mastitis milk usually was 
associated with the degree of abnormality such, however, was not ahvays 
the case. Under the ]u*evailing conditions of milk production it is unlikely 
tliat any considerable quantities of definitely {)hysically abnormal milk 
would find its way into that used for commercial purposes. Certain occa¬ 
sions might arise, however, whei'e milk, that appears normal in its physical 
profierties yet possessing definite inhibiting action on the growth of S> lactis^ 
may be present in sufficient amounts to interfere with manufacturing pro- 
cess.ses dependent upon the development of this organism. 

The variations noted in the groui:h responses of 8. lactis in the milks 
from the three cows used in this study may liave been due in part, to the 
respective types of mastitis involved. Unfortunately, no milk for extensive 
study w^as available from a cow suffering with Streptococcus agalactiac type 
of mastitis, the type most eommon among dairy eows. However, in eonnec- 
tion wdth this study, numerous observations were made using milk from 
S> agalactiac infected udder-quarters with the same general results. 

SUMMARY 

The growth responses of 8. lactis^ as judged by changes in the pH values 
and microscopic examinations have been studied in separate samples of milk 
drawn from the infected and noii-infeeted udder-quarters of cows suffering 
with mastitis. 

Milk with an initial pH value greater than 6.9 usually failed to support 
the growth of S. lactis in an active manner, whereas normal milk from the 
other udder-quarters showed normal acid development. The growth re¬ 
sponses of g. lactis varied somewhat in the milk drawn from the three eows 
under study. 
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Adjusting the pH value of mastitis milk to that of normal milk resulted 
in only partially overcoming delayed acid development. Mastitis milk 
treated in this manner changed little in pH value until after fifteen to 
twenty hours, after which time acid development was quite rapid. 

The addition of as little as 10 per cent of very abnormal mastitis milk 
to normal milk had a retarding effect on 8. laetis development. 

Pasteurizing some samples of mastitis milk at 65.5® C.-“68.5® C. for 30 
minutes tended to partially overcome the retarding influence on the growth 
of 8. lactis; however, with most of the samples studied heat treatment at 
these temperatures had little or no appreciable effect. 
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THE RELATIONSHIP OP MOISTURE IN SWISS CHEESE TO 
QUALITY AND YIELD 

OKORGE P. SANDERS, ROBERT R. FARRAR, ROBERT E. HARDELL,’ FRED 
FEUTZ, AND LBOYD A. BURKEY 
Divi»ion of Dairy Ifonoarrh LahoraloricSy Jiuroau of Dairy laiJu.'ilry, 

V. «. Drparlmriit of Ariririillnrr^ 

The ainomit of inoisture present is known to be important in the ripen- 
inj^^ of cheese. Sammis and (rcrniain (11) have s)iown that, in Cheddar 
clieese, ripeninj:? is influenced by the ratio of moisture to solids-not-fat, and 
they pointed out that bacterial growth and <;hemical clianges are more rapid 
in high-moistnre cheese tlian in cheese that contains relatively less moisture. 
Van Blyke and Hart (13) showed that, in Cheddar cheese, an increase in 
the percentage of moisture favors active cheiriical changes in the process 
of ripening,” and attributed the increased ripening to tlie etfect of moisture 
in diluting tlie jn-oducts of fermentation and increasing the activity of bac¬ 
teria and enzymes. 

ICxcepting pa|.)ers in Swiss journals describing work of Koestler (7), 
Dorner and Stiihli (4), and Orla-tJensen (9), very little has been reported 
on the control of moisture in Eminentaler or Swiss cheese and the effect of 
moisture content on (piality. Koestler showed that a. finely-harped curd 
tends to retain moisture, and that the presence of cheese dust tends par¬ 
ticularly to cause liigli moisture content, leading to excessive fermentation, 
oversetting, ainl gemu'ally dcfc<'tivc ripening. Dorner and Stiihli exjiressed 
the belief that an insufficient rate and amount of drainage is a common 
cause of defects, and that when high moisture content results in excessive 
final acidity, the low pll (high acidity) prevents the formation of normal 
C 3 "e.s and causes the curd to be firm and ”shortso that cracks appear in¬ 
stead of eyes during the ripening. A similar observation has been referred 
to in a jirevious publication (2) from these laboratories. Orla-Jensen 
found that the use of high cooking temperatures tends to dry the cheese 
curd in the kettle, but at tlie same time results in an inhibition of the ripen¬ 
ing and a decrease in the rate of eye formation. 

The following data on the percentage of moisture in normal Emmentaler 
cheese are taken from foreign literature. For green cheese: In 18 cheeses 
(averaging ajiproximately 50 per cent fat in dry matter), average percen¬ 
tage of moisture, 37.08 (7); in 1 cheese, 43.99 (15) ; in ] cheese, 40,92 (1) ; 
average of 20 green cheeses, 37.02 per cent moisture. For cured cheese: 

Received for publication March 20, 1940. 
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In 4 cheeses, 34.71 (15); in 5 cheeses, 35.78 (1); in 4 cheeses, 36.05 (8); in 
259 cheeses, 35.19 (12); in 14 cheeses, 35.34 (7); average of 286 cured 
cheeses, 35.21 per cent moisture. Winkler (16), in a discussion of this sub* 
ject, stated that 33 to 35 per cent is a desirable range of moisture content, 
and that 38.2 per cent ought to be the upper limit. Orla-Jensen (9) has 
given values between 35 and 36.5 per cent as being representative for cured 
Emmentaler cheese. 

Comparison of a large amount of data obtained in analyzing domestic 
Swiss cheese with the data cited above indicates that, even though Binmen- 
taler cheese is cured longer than domestic Swiss cheese, much of our Swiss 
cheese is abnormall}^ high in moisture content in comparison with Emmen¬ 
taler cheese of similar age. There is a belief in some quarters, expressed 
particularly by cheese dealers, that the practice of incorporating excessive 
amounts of moisture in this and certain other varieties of cheese is detri¬ 
mental to quality. On the other hand, it is commonly believed that the pres¬ 
ence of a high percentage of moisture is accompanied by a proportionate 
increase in yield, although no data on this subject have been published. 

The purpose of this paper is to present a report of information collected 
in a study of some of the factors causing variations in the amount of mois¬ 
ture in Swiss cheese and the effects of moisture content upon quality and 
yield. 

METHODS 

In the laboratory experiments, two cheeses were made daily from two 
lots of the same milk, under conditions and by methods as nearly as possible 
like those prevailing in the factories. The milk used in each kettle was 
weighed accurately in a receiving tank. Each cheese was weighed, and the 
percentage of moisture in the interior was determined, both when the cheese 
was one day old and when it w^as cut and graded. Both cheeses of each 
pair were made and cured in the same manner except for the experimental 
variation which was being studied. Plans were made to manufacture not 
less than 3 pairs of cheese under each experimental variation and, if the 
results were found to be inconsistent or if other important phases of the 
subject required more study, additional pairs w^ere to be made so that aver¬ 
ages for a larger number would be secured. Moisture data for green as well 
as cured laboratory cheese are presented, because it is believed that the 
former data are more representative of the effects of variables in the making 
process. 

Laboratory cheeses were scored by an arbitrary, numerical scorecard 
system, which is intended to correspond as nearly as possible with the grad¬ 
ing systems used by buyers and cheesemakers in tlie factories, and in which 
the relationship between grade and score is as follows: Fancy, 100 to 89; A 
or No. 1, 88 to 76; B or Special, 75 to 71; C or No. 2, 70 to 61; and D or 
Grinder, 60 or below. The principal points on the scorecard used, together 
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with the numerical value assigned to each, are as follows: eyes, 40; body and 
texture, 30; flavor, 20; and appearance, 10. 

The data reported for factory cheese represent results obtained in the 
Bureau’s portable laboratories, operating at factories in the States of Wis¬ 
consin and Ohio in cooperation with the Universities of these two States, 
and other results obtained in a factory in Pennsylvania. The study covers 
data on 22(3 cheeses made in 8 factories in Wisconsin, 160 cheeses made in 
23 factories in Ohio, and 32 cheeses made in 1 factory in Pennsylvania—a. 
total of 418 cheeses made in 32 factories. In the case of factory cheese the 
milk used in eacli cheese was not weighed and it was therefor not possible 
to obtain accurate figures for yield; neither was it feasible to obtain samples 
for analyses ex(*-ept at the time the cured cheeses were graded and sold. 

results 

Statistical averages of data for 218 laboratory Swiss cheeses are presented 
in table 1, showing the relation of percentage of moisture in green cheese to 


TAULE 1 

Data nhowinff awratjf smrr and yield of experimental Sudsn eheene of different moistur 
content (x^7(S‘ (>0dh. chresen eared 2-1 fj 1<p .? vxonthn) 


Moisture in 

1 Nuinb<*r 
of 

Average 

total 

score 

Average 

Pounds cheese ! 
i)er cwt. milk ! 

Shrinkage 

green eheest* 

1 

i elieescs 

score 

1 (ireen j 

Cured j 

iti curing 

per cent 




, 1 

i 1 

1 

i 

per cent 

Above 31b7 

1 15 

05.4 

lO.S 

' S.f»8 i 

8.14 1 

9.35 


: 27 

74.H 1 

24.0 

' H.80 i 

7.98 1 

9.32 

:?8.5 31».l 

1 <i;j 

74.0 I 

23.7 

8.85 j 

8.04 i 

9.15 

37.a-3H.5 

j HU 

74.0 1 

22.8 

: 8.82 I 

8.04 

8.84 

Below :\7M 


73.4 1 

*>0 ‘J 

8.80 1 

8.12 1 

8.00 


total score, eye score, yield of cheese per hundred pounds of milk, and 
shrinkage of cheese in curing. Eacli cheese weighed between 56 and 61 
pounds when made. Data in which the exixn’imcnts involved abnormal 
variations are not included in the tabulations in table 1,—/.c., cheese made 
from unelarified milk (table 3, variation No. 10), cheese made from milk 
which had been ripened with lactic starter (variation No. 6), and cheese 
made without the use of strej>tococcus starter (variation No. 1) are excluded. 

The data indi(*.ate that a percentage of moisture above 39.7 in the green 
cheese is usually detrimental to the quality of the cheese. This detrimental 
effect was most evident in the eye formation. The defect known as ‘‘over¬ 
setting,” a condition in which the eyes are too numerous and too small, was 
very pronounced in most of the high-moisture cheeses, and they usually 
tended to rise more rapidly and to a greater extent than low-moisture 
cheeses. Along with poor eye formation there often occurred, in high- 
moisture cheeses, a defective flavor usually characterized as “unclean.” 
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Relationships between at*tual aiul theoretical yields, both for {^reen and 
cured cheese, are shown in figure 1. The theoretical yields shown in line 
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Fig. 1. Data showing average yield of experijiiontal Swiss choe.se of dilfercnt mois¬ 
ture content (218 60-lb. cheeses). 


2 are the yields that would be expected if the average yield of clieese in each 
moisture group was strictly proportional to the percentage of moisture. 
[The theoretical yield values were calculated by multiplying the average 
yield of cheese (green, 8.86 pounds; cured, 8.04 pounds) by tJie average per¬ 
centage of dry matter (green, 61.45 per cent; cured, 63.81 per cent), and 
dividing the result by the perceiit^ige of dry matter in each respective mois- 
ture group.] A comparison of theoretical yields with actual yields shows 
that as the percentage of moisture in the cheese increased, the increase in 
yield was not proportional to the increase in percentage of moisture; as the 
percentage of moisture decreased, the actual yield was greater than the 
theoretical yield. 

The data were therefore tabulated to determine the relationships between 
percentage of fat in kettle milk, percentage of moisture in cheese, and yield 
of cheese. The results shown in figure 2 indicate that ns the percentage of 
fat in the kettle milk increased, the percentage of moisture in the green 
cheese tended to decrease* This fact has been pointed out previously by 
European workers (3, 9,12,16). It is indicated also in figure 2 that as the 
percentage of fat in the kettle milk increased, the yield of cheese tended to 
increase in spite of the decrease in moisture content. 
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Pio. 2, Data ahowinj; avcTti^c ]K‘r('eTit.a.^n of moiKfiirc* and average yield of expori- 
inental Swiss cheese made from milk of different fal content ( 218 60-lb. cheeses). 

Tabulation ot* clHta for 45 laboratory (4ieoKe.s made from milks containing 
the same percentage of fat (3.1 per cent) indicated that, wlien the factor of 
fat variations in milk is eliminated, there is some increase in yield of cheese 
as moisture content increases, but the increase in yield is not proportional 
to the iiKTease in moisture <'ontent. Cheeses in this group containing less 
than 35.0 per cent moisture when cured had an average cured yield of 7.92 
pounds; those containing more than 38.0 per cent rnoistui’e had an average 
cured yield of 8.33 pounds. 

While it is possible that the above results are not stri{!lly typical ol' yields 
that may be expected to oinnir in factory cheese, for the reason that losses 
in moisture and in yield are smaller imt unit of weight in the larger w’heels, 
it is believed that tin? trends in the two cases are similar and that variations 
in the milk or making process will ])roduce similar eft'ects in the yield of 
green cluM^e in either case. Effects of manufacturing variations upon yield 
will bo referred to below. 



Pio. 3. Relation of moisture content to quality of Swiss cheese (418 factory cheeses 
cured approximately 2| months). 
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Averages of data on moisture and quality for 418 factory cheeses are 
shown in figure 3. These data tend to confirm the laboratory results. The 
proportion of cheese of the A and B grades (good cheese) was relatively 
high in those cheeses which contained less than 37 per cent moisture—a 
figure which corresponds best with figures quoted above for foreign Swiss or 
Emmentaler cheese. Similarl}^ the proportion of cheese of the grinder 
grade (poor cheese) increased progressively as the average percentage of 
moisture increased from below 37 to above 41 per cent. 

The average percent-age of moisture in the 418 factory cheeses was 39.40. 
Averages of moisture data for the cheeses in each of the four grades were 
as follows: A, 55 cheeses, 38.70 per cent; B, 119 cheeses, 39.30 per cent; C, 
156 cheeses, 39.46 per cent; and D, 88 cheeses, 39.88 per cent. These figures 
show a consistent downward trend in quality as moisture content increased. 

Average moisture figures and grades were also tabulated for each factory. 
These were divided into two groups, as follows: (a) 8 factories in each of 
which the average percentage of moisture in the cheeses sampled was greater 
than 39.4 per cent, and (b) 24 factories in each of which the average per¬ 
centage of moisture in the cheeses sampled was less than 39.4 per cent. Of 
226 cheeses sampled in the first group (moisture above average), 31.0 per 
cent were graded No. 1 or special, corresponding to A or B grade (good 
cheese); 39.4 per cent were graded No. 2, corresponding to C grade; and 
29.6 per cent were graded grinder, corresponding to I) grade. Of 192 
cheeses sampled in the second group (moisture below average), 54.2 per cent 
were graded No. 1 or special (good cheese); 34.9 per cent were graded No. 2; 
and 10.9 per cent were graded grinder. The greater proportion of good 
cheese was produced in those factories in which cheese of relatively low 
moisture content was manufactured. 

The possibility was considered as to w^hether the effect of poor quality 
of milk might have predominated in producing poor average quality in 
high-moisture cheese. Tabulations of the data for factory cheese showed, 
however, that the average methylene blue reduction time of the milks used 
in the cheeses in the low-moisture groups shown in figure 3 was actually 
slightly shorter than that of the milks used in cheeses in the high-moisture 
groups. The data indicated that the use of milk having a short methylene 
blue reduction time resulted in a general but slight tendency toward a 
decrease in moisture content in the cheese; this is probably the result of the 
curd-drying effect of overripe milk, resulting from a rapid production of 
acidity in the kettle and on the j)ress when sucli milk %vas used. However, 
it has been shown by Rogers, Hardell and Feutz (10), and also by Erekson 
and his coworkers (5), that a short reduction time usually results in a rather 
markedly detrimental effect upon the average quality of cheese. They 
found that the proportion of good cheese was considerably greater when the 
reduction time was more than 3 hours than when it was less. 
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The results for factory cheese were tabulated on the basis of a combina¬ 
tion of methylene blue redu<dion time and moisture content of cheese. 
Resulting data are illustrated in figure 4. It is shown that a methylene 



Fio. 4. Relution of iiH'tJiyloiK' l>l«o mluctioii time of milk and porcentage of imdHture 
in cheese to quality of Wwiss cheese (418 factory cheeses). 


bJuc reduction time of more than 3 hours togetiier with a relatively low 
percentage of moisture jiroduced the greatest proportion of good cheese, 
while a reduction time of less than 3 hours together with a relatively Jiigh 
percentage of moisture in the cheese produced the greatest proportion of 
grinders or cheese of poor quality. 

Our data did not show that the factors that cause an increase in moisfure 
content always result in impairment of quality of cheese. They did indi¬ 
cate that the chances of making a relatively large proportion of good cheese 
are impaired wlieu the moisture content is excessively high. Other factors, 
in addition to those considered in this paper, unquestionably play a part in 
influencing quality. 

It will be noted that the range of values for moisture in laboratory green 
cheese shown in table 1 is lower than the range in factory- cured cheese in 
figure 3, We have found it difficult, when using normal metliods, to incor¬ 
porate as large a percentage of moisture in laboratory cheese as is often 
present in factory cheese. Analyses show that one reason for this difference 
is the fact that smaller cheeses lose moisture somewhat more rapidly than 
larger ones by drainage on the press. A larger proportion of tlie milk used 
in certain cheese-producing areas has a relatively lower fat and total solids 
content and a softer curd—^factors which tend to produce an increase in 
moisture content. Moreover, as has been demonstrated (13) in the case of the 
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Cheddar variety, smaller cheeses lose a gfrcater percentage of moisture than 
larger ones by evaporation during curing. 

Before results of variations in the making process are discussed, it seems 
desirable to present data showing temperature conditions and the amount 
and rate of moisture loss from the curd during this process. Such data, 
taken from work on Emmentaler cheese reported by Koestler (7) and also 
from our results on laboratory Swiss cheese, are shown in table 2. The lab- 

TABLE 2 


Data showing temperature emidilions and losses of moislun' during Smss cheese 
manufacturing process 


Stage in tnaiiufac- 
turing process 

Bata by Koestler, 
average of 4 cheeses 

Bata by this laboratory, 
avt'rage of 30 chocHCH 

Toinp. 

Mois¬ 

ture 

Loss of 
moisture 

Time 

elapsed 

Temp. 

Mois¬ 

ture 

Loss of 
moisture 


“C. 

• % 

% 

min. 


/O 

% 

Before curdling . 

31.75 

S8.4 

0.0 

0 

32.5 

87.8 

0.0 

Beginning of heating 

80.75 

63.3 

2.5.1 

77 

32.0 

64.9 

22.9 

End of heating . 

53.0 

54.8 

8.5 

33 

53.0 

53.6 

.11.3 

li’PPittg . 

50.3 

51.8 

3.0 

48 

50.5 

52.6 

1.0 

Ji hrs. after dipping 





48.3 

! 42.1 

10..5 

21 hrs. after dipping 

. 

37^6 

14.8 


39.0 

39.1 

3.0 


oratory data show percentages of moisture in the uncoagulated kettle milks, 
in samples of curd taken from the kettle with a strainer and allowed to drain 
for 2 minutes before being analyzed, and in plug samples taken from the 
interiors of the cheeses. It is shown that the greatest losses of moisture from 
the curd occur during the time when rennet action is most rapid after curd¬ 
ling, and again when the curd is dipped and i)laced on the press. The great¬ 
est proportion of whey loss from the cheese after dipping occurs very early 
on the press, at a time when the activity of the streptococci is relatively great 
in comparison with that of the lactobacilli. 

There is presented in table 3 a list of those factors which in our experi¬ 
ments were found to influence the percentage of moisture in experimental 
Swiss cheese and the resulting average yields. Only a few of the apparently 
more important effects of the variations shown will be discussed. 

In variation No, 1, all cheeses made without streptococcus starters were 
grinders, and their yields and moisture contents were comparatively high. 

Results shown in variation No. 3 confirm the work of Koestler (7), who 
found that fine harping caused a considerable increase in moisture content. 
Even though fine particles contained a smaller percentage of xiioisture (and 
fat) than large ones, cheese moisture content was greater because of more 
retention of moisture on the greatly increased surface area of fine particles, 
and because fine particles tend to cause a stopping-up or clogging of drain¬ 
age capillaries. In our experiments, the finely-harped cheeses were not in- 
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TABLE 

Paid showinff effcrts of rarialiona in Ihc mnkivg provrxs upon the ax't rage moiaturo 
contrnt and pieUi of experimental Swiss cheese* 



Variation in making process 

Number 

of 

Moisture? in 
green cheese 

Yield cured 
cheese per 
cwt. milk 



pairs 







Ave. 

Diff. 

Ave. 

1 Diff. 





% 

% 


1 lb. 

1. 

No streptococcus starter . 

3 

40.16 


8.39 

\ 


25 cc. streptococcus startert . 


38.46 

-1.70 

8.16 

i -0.23 

o 

Holstein milk standardized to 3.5% fat 

i 3 

38.80 


7.94 



Jersey milk standardized to 3.5% fat 

1 

37.50 

; -1.30 

8.25 

1 -t 0.31 

3. 

IIai'|>ed fine . . 

5 

38.97 

i 

7.85 



Harped coarse . 

1 

37.94 

1 -1.03 

i 7.96 

1 4 0.11 

4. 

10% water added to kettle milk . 

1 

39.49 

1 

7.74 



No w'ater .addl'd. 


: 38.47 

; -1.02 

7.95 

i ( 0.21 

5. 

Normal nulk standardized to 2.9% fj«t 

! 30 

i 38.68 


7.68 



Normal milk standardized to 3.4% fat 


: 37.f)9 

' -0.99 

8.23 

4' ff.*)i) 

0. 

Milk not ripened. 

5 

• 38.40 





Milk ripened with lactic starter . .. 


1 .37.50 

1 - 0.9f> 



7^ 

0.03% sodium citrate added to milk 

! 5 

! 40.08 


‘ 7.78 



No citrate added 


• 39.22 

; -0.86 ! 

: 7.92 

f 0.14 

8. 

Heated in 20 minutes 

10 

i 38.73 


i 8.14 



Heated in 00 minutes . . 

i 

1 

1 37,91 

> -0.82 

8.03 

- 0.11 

9. 

9 ce. streptococcus startlert 

4 

i 39.37 


7.91 



27 cc. strej)tococcua starterf 

1 

1 38.87 

; ■ 0.50 

7.85 

- 0.06 

10. 

Milk not clarified . . 1 

18 

1 38.70 





Milk clarified 


j 38.2f) 

: -0.50 



11. 

5 ce. rennet t . 

3 1 

38.43 


8.14 



Iff cc. rennett . . 


38.00 

-(f.43 

8.12 ; 

- 0.02 

12. 

Sot at 31” (\ j 

3 

38.63 


7.70 ! 



S(*t at 35” C. . 1 


38.20 

-0.43 i 

7.66 

- (f.04 

13. 

20 cc. laetohacilhis starter | t ! 

12.5 cc. 8tre])tococcus starter | 

6 

' 38.87 


8.15 



00 cc. laetohacilhis slartiT | t 

40 cc. stre})tococcus starter \ 


! 38.49 j 

-0.38 i 

8.19 i 

+ 0.04 

14. 

Cooked 50.5' C. ; stirred 16 min. 

6 

1 38.61 j 

i 

8.25 i 



Cooked 54” C. ; stirred 60 min.. 


38.24 1 

-0.37 

8.12 j 

- 0.13 

15. 

5%) cold water addl'd before di]»piug 

4 

38.90 : 


8.20 i 



No w\ater added . 


38.(>5 ! 

-0.35 : 

8.29 I 

4 0.09 

10. 

Cut 28 min. after setting . 

3 

38.93 


7.96 ; 



Cut 42 min. after setting . 


38.59 

-0.34 : 

7.90 1 

- 0.06 

17. 

Combination of above variations} 







Wet . 

6 

40.50 


8.47 



Dry .,. 

37.53 

-2.97 

8.43 

-0.04 


* The following variations resulted in average differenoe of less than 0.25 per cent 
moisture: 

Foreworking 00 min. compared with 20 min.; yield 8.1 H compared with 8.25. 
Cooking to 54.5'’ 0. (•oinpare<l with 50.5'^’ C.; yield 8.05 compared with 8.07. 

Stirring out 50 min. compared with 15 min.; yield same. 

Heavy pressing compared with light pressing; yield 8.11 compared with 8.08. 
t Per cwt. milk. 

+ Conditions combined included variations Nos. 3, 8, 9, 11, 12, and 14. 
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Fio. 5. Low-nioifiture and high-moisturo choeRes made from separate portions of the 
same milk: 112—1, 37.51% moisture (green); score, 74 (cured)—112, 40.55% moisture 
(green); score, 50 (cured). 

ferior in quality. The yield of cheese, however, was reduced 0.11 pound by 
fine harping. The w^heys from the 5 finely-harped cheeses contained an 
average of 0.64 per cent fat and 6.80 per cent total .so]id.S; corresponding 
figures for the coarsely-harped ones were 0.52 and 6.65 per cent. 

Effects of variations in fat content of milk, referred to earlier in this 
paper, are pointed out in variation No. 5. Milk standardized to an average 
of 2.9 per cent fat yielded green cheese containing an average of 38.68 per 
cent moisture and 44,4 per cent fat in dry matter, and portions of the same 
• milk standardized to 3.4 per cent fat yielded cheese containing an average 
of 37.69 per cent moi.stiire and 49.1 per cent fat in dry matter. The high- 
fat cheeses, which contained the least moisture, were generally superior in 
quality, especially with respect to texture and flavor. The average yield 
of cured cheese of the low-fat group was 7.68 pounds per hundred pounds 
of milk and that of the high-fat group was 8.23 pounds. Corresponding 
yields of cured cheese per pound of fat in milk w^ere 2.66 and 2.34 pounds, 
respectively. Methods of standardization, and effects of percentage of fat 
on quality, will be discussed in a later paper. 

The data shovm under variations No. 8,14, and 16 indicate that expulsion 
of moisture is favored by extending the time of certain stages in the making 
proceas. Our results indicate that this is particularly true when acidity is 
developing rapidly in the kettle contents. Under this condition the drying 
effect of a slow, prolonged heating period is especially marked. Vas (14) 
has shown that long-continued heating not only increases the specific gravity 
and decreases the water-holding capacity and surface adhesiveness of the 
granules, but also stiffens the granular structure and promotes the whey¬ 
carrying effectiveness of the capillaries through which drainage occurs after 
dipping. 
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Lon^ foreworkinpr resulted in a slight decrease in yield, but had little 
effect in decreasing moisture content except when acid was being formed 
rapidly in the kettle. 

In variations Nos. 1, 9, and 18, pH values at dipping and at 3 hours later 
showed relatively rapid development of acidity in the cheeses containing 
the larger amounts of starter; the relatively lower moisture content in these 
cheeses demonstrates the effect of acidity in drying the curd. Numerous 
other experiments have demonstrated conclusively that acid developniemt is 
an important factor in drying the cheese in the kettle and on the press. 
The expulsion of moisture in the presence of acid is readily explained by the 
fact that, as the reaction of the curd changes toward pH 4.6, which is the 
isoelectric point and the point of least solubility of casein, the curd shrinks 
and tends to lo.se its ability to combine with or hold water. It has been 
shoW'U (2), however, that when acidity develops rapidly near the rind and 
slowly in the interior, the high-acid rind forms a barrier that hinders proper 
drainage of the che(\se on the press. Such a condition may exist when the 
number or activity of streptococcus starter organisms, which grow relatively 
early in the interior of the cheese, is low in comparison with that of the 
lactobacilli. Our results indicate that an increase in the amount or activity 
of the streptococcus starter has a somewhat greater effect in iirornoting 
drainage than an increase in tlie amount or acttivity of the lactobaccillus 
starter. 

In variation No. 6, cheese made from milk which had previously been 
ripened slightly with a lactic starter containing only Streptococcus laciis 
organisms showed a relatively rapid development of acidity on the press 
after dipping, even though the activity of these organisms has been shown 
to be stopped by the temperature used in the cooking process (6). These 
ripened»milk cheeses in which acid was produced rapidly contained some 
glass (glaesler defect) and were slightly short and inelastic in texture and 
inferior in quality. 

Dorner and Stiihli (4) found that when water was added to the kettle 
contents just previous to dipping (variation No. 4), the resulting dilution 
of the whey caused a decrease in the amount of lactose contained in the 
cheese and hence a decrease in the ultimate amount of acid which was 
formed in the one-day-old cheese. The higher pH value (lower acidity) of 
the one-day-old cheese resulted in an increase in eye formation. These 
observations are confirmed by our results—the addition of water caused 
an average decrease in final acidity (increase in pH A’alue) in the one-day- 
old cheese, and the tendency toward oversetting was greatest in those cheeses 
having the highest average pH values when one day old. 

Orla-Jensen (9) found that increasing the cooking temperature from 48° 
to 56® C. caused the percentage of moisture in the cured cheese to decrease 
from 36.64 to 35.33 per cent, and he quoted earlier work of Schaffer which 
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showed a similar drying effect resulting from high cooking. Both of these 
workers found that the use of high cooking temperatures caused a decrease 
in the rate of protein decomposition and ripening in the cheese. Orla-Jen¬ 
sen believed that the cooking temperature should be high enough to aid in 
drying the cheese curd sufficiently without the necessity of a long stirring- 
out period, but not sufficiently high to seriously inhibit ripening and the 
formation of eyes. He believed that the use of a relatively high cocking 
temperature together with an addition (»f eye-forming organisms would in¬ 
crease the possibility of making cheese of relatively high quality. Our lab¬ 
oratory results, in general, confirm the latter observation. 

In our experiments, an increase of 3® C. in cooking temperature caused 
an average decrease of less than 0.25 per cent in moisture in the green 
cheese. Similarly, the decrease was very small when the duration of the 
stirring-out period was increased markedly. A combination of high cooking 
temperature with long stirring-out time (variation No. 14), not ordinarily 
used in factory practice, resulted in a decrease of 0.37 per cent moisture, 
and resulted in a sliglit improvement in the average quality of the experi¬ 
mental cheeses. 

High cooking temperatures regularly caused the curd to he relatively 
dry at the end of the cooking and of the stirring-out perif>d. However, high 
cooking temperatures retarded acid formation on the press rather markedly, 
and the high-cooked cheeses lost moisture comparatively slowly after dip¬ 
ping, presumably because of slow pH change. AVhen the kettle contents 
were stirred out for relatively long periods, it w^as found that cooling was 
more rapid in the kettle than on the press. Long stirring-out periods re¬ 
sulted in low dipping temperatures which served tx> accelerate, to a slight 
extent, both acid formation and drainage on the press. 

Analytical results showed tliat the effects of the variations listed in table 
3 were not strictly cumulative. In securing the data shown in variation No. 
17, six pairs of cheese were made in which the following factors Avere com¬ 
bined to produce high moisture content in one cheese of each pair: less 
rennet, less streptococcus starter, lower setting temperature, finer harping, 
lower cooking temperature, and a shortening of each stage of the making 
process; in addition, in two cheeses out of the six, the percentage of fat in 
the kettle milk was reduced to 2.9 as compared with 3.5. By combining 
these factors against an opposite condition in each case, it was found that 
the percentage of moisture could be varied within a range of about 3 per 
cent. This range evidently would differ with conditions involving prin¬ 
cipally the properties of the milk and the size of the cheese. 

In figure 5 is showm a photograph of a pair of laboratory cheeses in which 
the lower cheese contained a relatively high percentage of moisture and 
shows oversetting and irregular eye formation. These cheeses were made in 
experiments described under variation No. 17, table 3. 
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It has been pointed out above that a relatively low percentage of fat in 
kettle milk resulted in a relatively high percentage of moisture but a low 
yield in cheese, and that fine harping had a similar effect. Other variations 
in which relatively higli moisture content was accompanied by a decrease in 
yield were: No. 2, the use of Ilolstein or hnv-solids milk; No. 4, the addition 
of water to milk; No. 7, the addition of sodium citrate, whi<‘h produced 
soft-curd milk; No. IIJ, the use of relatively small amounts of starters; and 
No. 15, the addition of water before dipping. 

Studies of the aiialyti(‘al and yield data obtained in the present work 
indicated that, in addition to the ph^’sical effect of the amount of moisture 
present, the following factors tend to influence yield; 

1. Tlie use of milk standardized to a relatively low fat content results 
in relatively liigli moisture content in the cheese but dt^creases the yield 
because of the decrease in amount of fat in the cheese. 

2. Milk low ill solids-not-fat content tends to have a low curd tension; 
the use of such milk results in relatively high moisture content in cheese but 
decreases the yield be<*ause of low solids content and because of an increase 
in the proportion of solids lost in the whey. 

11. Iligli-moistiire chee.se loses a relatively large proportion of its mois¬ 
ture, and of its yield, during curing. 

4. Some of the jiroeedvires used to increase moisture content cause losses 
in yield by causing an increased ]os.s of solids in the whey. 

SUMMARY 

Correlations of arialytieal data with grades of 218 exiierimental and 
418 factory Swiss cheeses indicated that the presence of an e.\cessive amount 
of moisture is generally detrimental to the vpiality of the cheese. 

Laboratory results on yields of cheese per hundred pounds of milk indi¬ 
cated that some of the manufacturing variations which may be used to bring 
ab«)ut the inclusion of excess moisture actually result in decreases in yield, 
and that in general the inclusion of a coiiii>aratively large amount of mois¬ 
ture does not result in sufficient increase in yiehl to justify the practice. 

A study is presented showing effects of numerous variables in the milk 
and making xirocess ux>on the moisture content of the (dieese. 
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A STUDY OP THE CHARACTERISTICS OF A MILK SUPPLY 
AS RELATED TO THE MANUFACTURE OP PLAIN 
CONDENSED SKIMMILK FOR ICE 
CREAM MAKING^ 

L. K. CROWK AND DARRELL I). DEANE 2 
Dairy Unshandry Dejtartmcni, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

It is often econoniieally desirable for dairy ijianufaeturhij? plants to be 
self-sufficient in supplying the milk ingredients of their products. In the 
manufacturing of ice cream a con<*entrated milk is used as a source of added 
serum solids to improve the body and texture. Since the production of milk 
fluctuates during the seasons it would be desirable, perhaps, to concentrate 
the solids of the surplus milk to be used during the period of reduced 
production. 

It was in an effort to store these milk solids with a minimum of processing 
that led to the freezing and storing of condensed skimmilk by some ice cream 
manufacturers. In many instances this practice of condensing the surplus 
skimmilk, freezing aiid holding it frozen until used to make the ice cream 
mix, has been carried out successfully; yet in other cases it has proved to be 
unsatisfactory because after the skimmilk had thawed it was found that 
preei{)itation of the protein had occurred. 

Therefore, if it were possible to determine' by some chemical or physical 
test the rlegrec of stability of the protein fraction of the milk supply, the 
suitability of the milk to being stored frozen in the form of condensed 
skimmilk could be determined. 

STATEMENT OF PROBIuEM 

Tlie purpose of the investigation was to study the characteristics of a 
milk su])ply which appears to be assc'ciated with the ability of the protein 
fraction to remain stable after the skimmilk obtained by centrifugal separa¬ 
tion had been condensed and then stored fi'ozen. The study was conducted 
by making chemical and physical teste on representative samples of milk 
taken at specific intervals in the manufacture and storage of the plain con¬ 
densed skimmilk. Physical and chemical teste were also used to determine 
the effect of a change in the characteristics of condensed skimmilk during 
storage upon an ice cream mix and the resultant ice cream. 

Bec>eived for publication March 25, 1940. 

1 Piiblisliod with the approval of the Director as Paper No. 260, Journal Series, Ne¬ 
braska Agricultoal Experiment Station. 

a The data presented in this paper are from a study made by |he junior author under 
the supervision of the senior author in partial fulfillment of the work required for the 
degree of Master of Science. 
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REVIEW OP LITERATURE 

Reicliart and Corley (8) have presented a review of the work done previ¬ 
ous to 1938. In their work they found that after storing plain condensed 
skiminilk at -17.8® C. (0® F.) for three montJis, the condensed skimmilk 
was coarser than when first made, and at the fourth month a partial gel had 
been formed. From tlie fifth month on the milk had formed a complete gel 
and in addition, at the eighth and ninth months some wheying off wm ob¬ 
served on thawing. However, they found that in spite of the poor appear¬ 
ance of the frozen condensed skimmilk after being melted, the appearance 
of the final ice (‘ream mix was not affected and they had no trouble in proc¬ 
essing it. Tln^y recommended, however, that the skimmilk should not be 
stored over six months. 

Openlander and Erb (6) reported that condensed skimmilk if properly 
frozen and stored could be used as a satisfactory source of serum solids. 
They used a storage period of 13 wrecks and found that the first noticeable 
defect which might occur in the ice cream made from frozen (fondcnsed 
skimmilk w^as the curdled appearance on melting. 

Winn (13) found that plain condensed skimmilk, as well as sweetened 
condensed skimmilk, could be frozen and stored at -17.8® C. (0® F.) for 
periods up to 3 months without any detrimental (effect upon their physical 
appearance. He found, however, that superheated condensed skiminilk 
showed signs of protein precipitation at the cud of one month of storage, 
and the precipitation increased rapidly as the storage period continued up 
to 3 months. 

EXPERIMENTAJj METHODS 

The whole milk supply used in this study (jame from an area adjoining 
Lincoln, Nebraska. After being examined to make sure it had no objec¬ 
tionable olf-flavor, the milk was pasteurized at 145® F. for 30 minutes; then 
cooled to a temperature of 90-100® F. before being separated. Immediately 
after separation the skimmilk w^as preheated in 150-gallou lots to 150® F. 
It was then drawn into a Roger 26-inch vacuum pan (stainless steel) w^here 
it was condensed under a vacuum of about 25 inches, until the total solids 
content as determined by the Baume hydrometer was approximately 33.5 
per cent. 

Between 50 and 52 pounds of the condensed skimmilk were placed in 
new 5-gallon tinned lard cans and stored at -17.8® C. (0® F.). Altogether, 
9 lots of whole milk were processed at approximate intervals of 4 weeks from 
October through May. 

A 300-pound ice cream mix was made from each lot of condensed skim¬ 
milk when fresh and again after being stored frozen for four weeks. The 
frozen condensed skyiimilk was held in 'water at 21.1® C. (70® F.) over night 
to allow it to melt before it was incorporated in the ice cream mix. The mix 
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was calculated to contain 14 per cent milk fat, 10 per cent serum solids, 15 
j)er cent suj?ar, and 0.25 per cent gelatin. In each case the cream and skim- 
milk required to furnish the milk fat and serum solids not furnished by the 
condensed skimmilk was not more than 24 hours of age. After being held 
at 7.1.1**^ C. (160° F.) for 20 minutes the mix was homogenized with a two- 
stage homogenizer (Manton-Gaidin) at 3000-pound pressure with 500-x)ound 
on the second stage. 

After aging 24 hours at 5 to 6° C. (41 to 43° F.) the ice cream mix wavS 
frozen in a horizontal, direct-expansion 40-(|nart freezer. Three batches of 
mix were frozen, the first one being a preliminary batch. The amount of 
mix used in the preliminary trial was 45 pounds, while in the following two 
runs the amount was 42 pounds. The temperature of the i(*e cream mix at 
the beginning of the freezing pro<M*ss, the time rtMpiircd to lower the tem¬ 
perature of the contents of the freezer to -4.4° C. (24° F.) and the tempera¬ 
ture of tlie ref]‘igerant when this teiiij)erature of -4.4° C. (24° F.) was 
rea(died were rec'ortled. 

Overrun readings were taken by means of the Mojonnier overrun tc^ster 
immediately after tin* refrigerant was shut off and at minute intervals 
thereafter until the maximum overrini had been obtained. 

ProvevditKjs of sampling. Quart samples of the whole milk were ob¬ 
tained before and after jiasteurization of the skimmilk before preheating, 
and of the (*ondensed skimmilk wliile fresh and after being stored frozen 4 
weeks. A sami)le of each ice cream mix was taken at the time of freezing 
and a sample of ice cream was taken in quart sealright containers directly 
from the frci’zei* at 100 i)er cent overrun and lield in the hardening room at 
- 17.8° (!, (0° F.). The other samples were held in an ice and wat(‘r bath. 

Analytical provtdurv. The raw whole milk was analyzed to determine 
whether or not it was normal in chemical composition. Milk fat and total 
solids were determinetl by the Mojonnier method (4). The lactose, total 
j)rotein, casein, and ash were determined according to the methods outlined 
in A.O.A.C. (5). A inoditication of the method of Kosswell (10) was used 
to determine the chloride content. Forty ml. of distilled water were added 
to 10 grams of milk in an Erlenmeyer flask and, after thorough mixing, the 
contents were titratt‘d with AgNo.* of such a concentration that 1 ml. equalled 
1 milligram of chlorine in 10 grams of the sample. One ml. of a 10 x>er cent 
solution of potassium chromate was added to the flask as an indicator. 

The pll of the samples of whole milk and skimmilk was determined by 
means of the quinhydrone electrode using a type K Leeds and Northrui) 
X)otentiometer at 25° C. (77° F). 

The titratable acidity was determined by titrating 25 grams of the 
sample which had been diluted with 25 ml. of CO 2 free double distilled H 2 O, 
with 0.1 normal NaOH using 10 drops of a 1 per cent solution of phenol- 
phthalein. 
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The alcohol test of Dahle and Peyenson (1) was used to indicate protein 
stability and the least amount of 95 per cent ethyl alcohol required to bring 
about the first noticeable indication of coagulation in a 5 ml. sample was 
designated as the alcohol number. In all cases water was added prior to 
the alcohol so that the total volume of the addition (water plus alcohol) 
amounted to 10 ml. Also, the phosphate test of Ramsdell, Johnson and 
Evans (7) was used. However, when applied to condensed skimmilk the 
number of seconds submersion in the boiling water required to bring about 
indications of coagulation were recorded. 

The milk fat and total solid content of the ice cream mixes were deter¬ 
mined in duplicate by the Mojonnier method. The titratable acidity and 
pH were determined as they were in the case of the samples of milk. A 
heat coagulation test based on a modification of the method of Howat and 
Wright (3) was used. Three ml. of the ice cream mix were pipetted into a 
15 X125 mm. Pyrex test tube which was then closed with a rubber stopper. 
The stoppered test tube was then immersed in an oil bath maintained at 110® 
C. ±1 0.5® C. (230® F.) until visible coagulation occurred; the time in min¬ 
utes required to bring this about was recorded. The viscosity of the ice 
cream mix was determined by means of a Gramercy Model MacMichael Vis¬ 
cosimeter operated at 20 r.p.m. using a No. 30 wire and a 100 ml. sample at 
5® C. (41® F.). 

Approximately 10 days after freezing, the (|uart ice cream samples were 
removed from the hardening room and cut into tw’o equal portions of one 
pint each. One pint was scored for body and flavor. The second pint was 
set upon a J-inch mesh wire, resting upon the rim of a heavy 5-inch funnel 
the end of which led into a mouth of a 100 ml. graduated cylinder which had 
been previously tared. The number of minutes required for the first drop, 
first 50 ml. and the first 100 ml. of melt to collect were recorded as was the 
weight of the first 100 ml. of the melt. The sample of ice cream w^as allow^ed 
to melt at room temperature, in order to simulate actual practical conditions 
as much as possible. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

Effect of processing upon the pH, titratable acidity, alcohol number and 
phosphate test. Chemical analysis show^ed that all nine lots of milk used 
were normal in regard to the amount present of each of the constituents de¬ 
termined. The pH of the raw whole milk did not vary significantly from 
the usual range of 6.4 to 6.8. 

As shown in table 1 it was found that pasteurization increased the pH, 
decreased the titratable acidity and tended to increase the alcohol number. 
The titratable acidity values of the w^hole milk ranged from .150 to .177 per 
cent calculated as lactic acid. It was found that the titratable acidity of 
the raw whole milk decreased from October through February, then from 
March through May it tended to increase again. The pH of the skimmilk 
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TABLE 1 


Effect of pasteurisation on the pH, iiiratable acidity and alcohol number of whole mill: 


Date pro¬ 
cessed 

Tests used 

Before pasteurization 

After pasteurization 

pH 

Titratable 

acidity 

Alcohol 

number 

pH 

Titratable 

acidity 

Alcohol 

number 

10-21^38 . 

6.58 

.18 

5.0 

6.60 

.17 

6.0 

11-18-38 ... 

6.59 

.17 

6.5 

6.61 

.16 

7.0 

12-28-38 . 

6.59 

.16 

8.0 

6.63 

.14 

8.0 

1-27-39 . 

6.54 

.16 

7.0 

6.57 

.15 

8.0 

2-24-39 . i 

6.68 

.15 

8.5 

6.70 

.15 

8.5 

3-24-39 . 

6.70 

.17 

8.5 

6.71 

.16 

8.5 

4-14-39 . 

6.73 

.16 

8.5 i 

6.70 

.15 

9.0 

3- 5-39 . 

6.50 

.17 

8.0 

6.60 

.17 

8.2 

5-26-39 .... 

6.37 

__ 

8.3 

6.48 

.16 

8.5 


was decreased noticeably by condensing. Before condensing, the range in 
pH for the skimmilk was from 6.64 to 6.69; after condensing, the range was 
from 6.04 to 6.33. There was no apparent seasonal trend in the pH of 
either product. The titratable acidity of the skimmilk was greatly increased 
by condensing. The increase was proportional to the increase in solids con¬ 
tent. All samples were normal and there was some indication that the per 
cent acidity found in the fresh skimmilk followed the same trend as it did in 
the raw whole milk. 

The skimmilk had a higher alcohol number before condensing than the 
original milk supply, but a lower alcohol number after being condensed due 
to the influence of the total solids of the products. The range in alcohol 
numbers 'was not great, being from 8,5 to 9.5 for the skimmilk and 4.0 to 5.0 
for the condensed skimmilk but wnth no definite seasonal trend shown. 

In the case of the phosphate test it was found that (wdth one excej^tion) 
the same fluctuations of protein stability were found in the condensed skim¬ 
milk as was indicated by the alcohol number. This one exception was in 
the lot of condensed skimmilk processed April 14, 1939. In this instance 
the protein was the most stable of any lot of condensed skimmilk studied, 
as was shown by the phosphate coagulation time of 70 seconds, yet this in¬ 
creased stability over the average of 55 seconds w^as not shown by the alcohol 
number of 4,0 which was lower than some of the other lots of condensed 
skimmilk prepared in this study. 

Effect of freezing and storing npon the character of the condensed skim¬ 
milk. No evidence of wlieying off could be seen at any time in the frozen 
condensed skimmilk after being stored at -17.8° C. (0° F.) for 4 weeks. 
Other than being slightly sandy, the frozen condensed skimmilk melted 
down to yield a product similar to the fresh condensed skimmilk in body 
and texture. 

Freezing and storing of the condensed skimmilk for 4 weeks caused an 
increase in titratable acidity and with one exception a decrease in the pH. 
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With one exception the protein stability of the condensed skimmilk as mea¬ 
sured by the alcohol test was affected only slightly by storing frozen for 4 
weeks. The data found are shown in table 2. In the remaining 8 trials the 

TABLE 2 


The effect of storing plain condensed skimmilk at -17,8° C, i0° F,) on certain properties 


Date condeiiBcd 

Total 

solids 

Length of 
storage 
period 

Test used 

pH 

Titrat- 

ablo 

acidity 

Alcohol 

number 

Phosphate 

test 

coagulation 

time 


% 

weeks 


% 


seconds 

October 21, 1938 . 

33.97 

0 

6.148 

.833 

4.5 

50 


33.97 

4 

5.978 

.867 

2.5 

50 

November 18, 1938 ... 

35.20 

0 

6.203 

.732 

4.5 

50 


35.20 

4 

6.086 

.754 

4.5 

50 

December 28, 1938 . 

35.58 

0 

6.104 

.418 

5.0 

60 


35.58 

4 

6.071 

.572 

4.5 

50 

January 27, 1939 . 

33.20 

0 

6.038 

.637 

4.5 

55 

33.20 

4 

6.198 

.675 

4.5 

50 

February 27, 1939 . 

32.95 

0 

6.332 

1 .641 

4.0 

55 

32.95 

i 4 

6.285 

.673 

3.8 

50 

March 24, 1939 . 

32.13 

9 

6.278 

.583 

4.5 

60 


32.13 

4 

6.218 

.677 

1 4.5 

60 

April 14, 1939 . 

3J.58 

0 

6.158 

.640 

4.0 

70 

31.58 

4 

6.107 

.678 

3.8 

60 

May 5, 1939 . 

31.80 

0 

6.159 

.602 

4.0 

55 

31.80 

4 

6.139 

.681 

4.0 

55 

May 26, 1939 . 

33.76 

0 

1 6.140 

.704 

4.5 

55 

33.70 

4 

6.129 

.715 

4.3 

50 


alcohol number was slightly lower in 50 per cent of the trials. The season 
of the year apparently had no great influence upon the stability of the pro¬ 
tein since the slight decrease which occurred was found in alternate months 
during this study. 

The stability of the protein fraction of the condensed skimmilk as deter¬ 
mined by the phosphate test was found to have decreased after being held 
frozen for 4 wrecks in 5 of the 9 lots of condensed milk studied. In attempt¬ 
ing to correlate the alcohol and phosphate tests, it was found that in 4 of 
the 9 lots of condensed skimmilk the stability of the protein fraction was 
found to have decreased by both the alcohol and phosphate tests. In 3 lots 
the stability as measured by these two tests remained the same, and in the 
remaining 2 lots of condensed skimmilk the results were inconsistent. 

Comparison of the pE and titratahle acidity of the ice cream mixes made 
from fresh or stored frozen condensed skimmilk. The pH of the 18 mixes 
made fell within the range of 6.1 to 6.4 w^hich according to Sommers (11) is 
the range in pH for normal ice cream mixes. The pH of the ice cream mix 
containing the condensed skimmilk which had been stored frozen was lower 
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than tliat of the ice cream mix made from the same condensed skimniilk 
while fresh in 5 of the 9 comparisons, while the pH of the condensed skim- 
milk itself was lowered in 8 of the 9 lots. It was also found that while the 
titratable acidity of the condensed skimniilk increased after stora^^e, the 
titratable acidity of the mix was increased in only 2 of the 9 trials by using 
condensed skimniilk which had been stored frozen 4 weeks at -17.8"^ C. 
(0°F.). 

Comparison of the viscosity and resistance to heat coagulation of ice 
cream, mixes made from fresh or stored frozen plain condensed skimniilk.. 
From the data obtained in determining the viscosity of the ice cream mixes 
it was evident that the difference in viscosity in the mixes containing fresh 
condensed skimniilk as comjiared to the mixes made from the stored frozen 
condensed skimniilk showed no definite consistent trend due to storing. 

The results indicated that the use of the condensed skimniilk wdiich had 
been frozen had no definite influence uiion the resistance to coagulation by 
heat of the resulting leo cream mixes when the time required to bring about 
coagulation at 110® (1 (230® F.) was determined. 

The effect of using fresh or stored frozen condensed skimmilk on the 
whipping ability of the ice cream mix. The average whipping ability of the 
9 pairs of mixes studied is shown in figure 1. In 6 of the 9 comparative 
pairs the mix containing the stored frozen condensed skimmilk as a source 
of added serum solids whipped slower and did not attain as great a niaxi- 



Fig, 1. Whipping ability of ice cream mixes containing fresh condensed skimmilk 
compared to mixes containing condensed skimmilk stored at 0° F. for four weeks. 
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mum overrun as the mix containing the same (?oiidensed skimmilk while 
fresh. It was interesting to note that at two different times Avhen two mixes 
were prepared containing the same ingredient other than the condensed 
skimmilk which was prepared 4 weeks apart, that the whipping properties 
were the same even though one mix contained fresh condensed skimmilk and 
the other mix the condensed skimmilk prepared 4 weeks previous and held 
frozen until used. This would seem to indicate that any difference in the 
whipping properties of ice cream mixes containing fresh or frozen con¬ 
densed skimmilk is materially affected by the influence of other ingredients 
used. 

Effect of using fresh or stored frozen plain co^idensed skimmilk on the 
quality of the ice cream. The ice cream samples were scored after having 
been in the hardening room for 10 to 14 days. The difference in flavor 
scores was not significant. Of the criticisms given, four of the samples were 
criticized for having a slight condensed milk flavor, and in each case frozen 
condensed skimmilk had been used. The intensity of this flavor was not 
sufficient to justify the statement that frozen condensed skimmilk should 
not be used. Seven of the 18 ice creams were criticized for having a slight 
“cooked’^ flavor probably due in part to pasteurizing at 160° F. for 20 
minutes. In the ice creams made during April and May a feed flavor was 
very noticeable due to the type of pasture to which the producing animals 
had access. 

In regard to texture, one ice cream was criticized for being ‘‘icy."' The 
other 17 were criticized for being either ^‘slightly coarse^’ or ‘‘slightly icy.^^ 
Our results showed that there was no significant raising or lowering of the 
score for either body and texture or flavor due to the use of stored frozen 
plain condensed skimmilk rather than the fresh product. 

Effect of using stored frozen plain condensed skimmilk upon the melting 
characteristics of the finished ice cream. Widely varying results were ob¬ 
tained from the melt down tests. The reason for these results might have 
been the difference in the temperature of the room from month to month 
which would influence the rate of melting. Two mixes, one containing 
frozen condensed skimmilk and the other fresh condensed skimmilk, made 
the same day, frozen the same day, and the melt down tests conducted at the 
same time gave almost identical results, although significantly different in 
heat coagulation time and viscosity and similar in other properties studied. 
This would indicate that the measurements made have no relation to the 
melting characteristics or the variation in temperature of melting over¬ 
shadowed differences due to condensed milk ingredients. 

DISCUSSION OP RESULTS 

The chemical analysis of the milk supply used in the manufacture of the 
condensed skimmilk showed that the milk was normal in regard to per cent 
of solids, milk fat, lactose, total protein, and ash. 
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No definite relationship was found between the acidity of the milk jirod- 
ucts as indicated by the titratable acidity and pH and the protein stability 
as determined by the alcohol number and the phosphate coagulation time. 
Rice and Markley (9) found no relationship between natural acidity and 
coagulability with rennet or alcohol. They did find that these properties 
ran somewhat hand in hand and they concluded that both depended upon 
certain relationships between constituents of milk which are independent of 
acidity. Holm, Webb, and Deysher (2) did not find any correlation be¬ 
tween stability of the protein of the fresh milk toward heat and that of the 
condensed milk manufactured from it. Our results indicated that the heat¬ 
ing of whole milk such as that occurring in the process of pasteurization does 
lower the titratable acidity, due probably to the loss of CO 2 . Whittier and 
Benton (12) observed a drop in the titratable acidity of milk upon heating 
and stated that the loss of CO 2 was the factor responsible. The reason for 
the increase in titratable acidity of the skiminilk upon condensing was no 
doubt due to the increased solids content. 

In this study, no milk was found to produce a condensed skimmilk un¬ 
stable to freezing and storing for a period of 4 weeks at -17.8"^ C. (0® F.). 
Therefore, it was not possible to state the alcohol number or minimum coagu¬ 
lation time in the phosphate test which would differentiate between the con¬ 
densed skimmilk suitable for freezing and storing and that skimmilk which 
w^oidd not be suitable because of the instability of the protein fraction. 

The freezing and storing of the condensed skimmilk did not alter its 
physical appearance or body other than to make it slightly sandy. How¬ 
ever, as shown in table 2, some changes did occur in the chemical properties. 
It may be seen that freezing and storing did cause an increase in titratable 
acidity. The fact that this increase was not consistent may have been due 
to the original whole milk as well as the (jondensed skimmilk. It is also 
rather difficult to explain the drop in pH which occurred in 8 of the 9 lots 
of condensed skimmilk. A lowered pH would indicate a reduced charge 
on the i)rotein particle Mhich would reduce the stability somewhat. How¬ 
ever, with one exception, the protein stability of the condensed skimmilk as 
measured by the alcohol test of Dahle and Pyenson (1) was affected only 
slightly by storing at 0° F. for 4 wrecks. 

There was no significant trend found in the titratable acidity, pH or 
viscosity of the ice cream mix due to tlie changes produced by freezing and 
storing the condensed skimmilk at 0° F. W'inn (13) found that the pH 
and titratable acidity of the ice cream mixes made from the stored frozen 
condensed skimmilk were not significantly different from those of ice cream 
mixes made with the same condensed skimmilk when fresh. 

Fluctuations obtained in whipping ability as measured in terms of time 
to reach 100 per cent overrun do not permit the conclusion that the use of 
stored condensed skimmilk had any consistent effect on this property. The 
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score given the ice cream containing the fresh condensed skimmilk agreed 
very closely to that given the ice cream containing the same condensed skim¬ 
milk after it had been stored frozen for 4 weeks at 0*^ P. This indicated that 
from the standpoint of body and texture, as well as flavor, condensed skim¬ 
milk could be held frozen in storage for 4 weeks at 0° P. and still be used 
to produce a quality ice cream. 

In the measurement of heat stability it was found that 6 of the 9 pairs 
of mix studied showed less stability when the stored i)roduct had been used. 
Information was not obtained Avhieh would explain why that did not hold 
true in the other 3 pairs of mixes studied. It is also difficult to explain the 
widely varying results obtained when the ice cream samples were melted 
down, unless attributed to the fact that the temperature at which the melt 
down tests were conducted usually varied for each mix of the pair being 
compared. 

It must be recognized that the physical and chemical properties of the 
skimmilk and cream used in these ice cream mixes may have influenced the 
properties of the mixes studied. 
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It is important to know bow much selection among females actually 
occurs in dairy herds. Knowing what causes certain cows to remain in 
herds while others leave, is also important if we are to learn how to make 
more rapid improvement in dairy cattle through selection. 

Attempts to measure the yearly replacements necessary in a herd and 
thus arrive at the average productive life of dairy cows have been numerous. 
Spillman et al. (19) used this method and estimated the productive life at 
4.34 years for cows in Pennsylvania dairy herds and at 4.52 years in Michi¬ 
gan herds. McCandlish (11) gave 3.5 to 4 years as the productive life of 
dairy cow’s and Alexander (1) found that the Iowa State College herd had 
averaged 3,59 years. A report by Smith et al. (17) however, showed a 
shorter productive life (3.17 years) in the milking herds of West Sussex. 
Lush and Lacy (10) from a study of 500 cows in each of the dairy breeds 
found the productive life 3.5 years. 

A study concerned with the increase in average production of a herd was 
reported by Gooch (5). She concluded from her study of 1741 eight-month 
lactation records over a period of 18 years that part of ^Hhis (increase) may 
have been brought about by selecting cow^s wdth comparatively high initial 
yields, since such cows have a high eight-months’ total.” A study by Plum 
(13) in Denmark of the Kollekolle herd for the years 1900 to 1934 revealed 
an 80-kilogram increase in butterfat production of which he attributes 10 
kilograms (22 pounds) to the selection of females. This showed an average 
yearly improvement of .65 pounds of butterfat. 
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MATERIAL AND METHODS 

The present study was conducted in order to measure the influence that 
culling has on the average production of cow testing association herds. 
‘ ‘ Culls as defined in this study included all cows which finish a cow testing 
association* year but leave the herd before the completion of the following 
association year. The culls’^ thus included cows leaving herds for all 
reasons, i.e,, those that died, as well as those sold for dairy purposes, for 
beef, or because of disease, et cetera. 

Iowa and Kansas Cow Testing Association data were used in this study. 
In Iowa, records on 147 herds, representing three herds taken at random 
from each of 49 Iowa Cow Testing Associations, were used. Kecords on 37 
Kansas herds were also studied. Each herd had been tested continuously 
from 3 to 6 years in its respective state during this period. The Kansas 
herds were those having the most complete records for the period studied. 

The yearly cow testing association milk and butterfat records were used 
as a measure of a cow’s productivity. After her first calving each cow was 
considered as ‘‘on test” as long as she remained in the herd. There was, of 
course, variation in whether the cow was actually in milk for the entire 12 
months of the period or for only a part of the time, but no corrections for 
this were made. The age-corrected yearly association records were con¬ 
sidered reliable enough for this investigation, inasmuch as they have been 
shown (7) to repeat themselves in succeeding years about as closely as do 
age-corrected lactation records. 

A total of 4495 different cows were included in the 147 Iowa herds 
studied. These cows had a total of 8010 records. Within the 37 Kansas 
herds there were 1883 different cows which had a total of 4087 records. 

Inasmuch as the cow’s age in mbst cases was given in even years, it was 
necessary to use a single age-conversion factor for all animals of a given 
year of age. Based on findings (12) about freshening ages in Iowa Cow 
Testing Association herds, the two-year-olds were assumed to be two years 
and two months of age. Each age group thereafter was likewise considered 
as the even year plus two months, leaving twelve months as the interval 
between groups. Bureau of Dairy Industry (9) age conversion factors for 
these ages were used. 

Incomplete records of cows were bandied in two ways. If a cow had a 
previous record and was not in milk at least 10 months during the associa¬ 
tion year, the incomplete record was not used and her productive ability 
was based on the previously completed record. Obviously most incomplete 
records of cows three years and over fell into this group. Two-year-old and 
a few three-year-old incomplete records were treated differently. For these 
it was necessary to raise the records to a complete mature-equivalent basis. 
If this had not been done, any tendency for herd owners to base their culling 
of heifers on the early production of a first lactation would not have been 
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found in this investigation, for such heifers have no previous records to indi¬ 
cate their productive abilities. 

Conversion factors for raising records to a complete mature basis were 
used on all records of first-calf cows on test less than 11 months, whether 
made by animals leaving the herd or by ones remaining. The fact that 
adjustments were made on those remaining in the herd, as well as on those 
leaving the lierd, would tend to balance any error arising from imperfections, 
of these adjustment factors. These adjustment factors were computed 
from the Iowa data by choosing at random among cows of a similar age those 
which had incomplete records their first year but were on test for 12 months 
the following year. 

RESULTS OF STUDY 

Year io year variations 

Animals leaving herds for all reasons and thus falling into the ‘‘cuir^ 
classification constituted 28.6 per cent of Iowa herds and 30.9 per cent of 
Kansas herds. This turnover imlicated a productive life of 3.50 years in 
Iowa Cow Testing Association herds and 3.24 years in Kansas Association 
herds. These averages would be slightly higher if allowances were made for 
cows bought aft(‘r liaving spent part of their productive lives in other herds, 
and for cows sold into other herds where they would yet spend a part of 
their productive lives. 

TABLE 1 

Total cows and culls with pcrccntof/r of culls hij pears 



lowu 

Kansas 

Y ear 

Total 

Number 

Per cent 

Total 

Number 

Per eent 


Cows 

Culls 

Culls 

, Cow’s 

(^ulls 

Culls 

1030 




289 

85 

29.4, 

1031 J 

1005 

433 

20.0 

003 i 

195 

32.3 

103L‘ 

12100 

537 

25.0 

778 

234 

30.1 

1933 

2009 

585 

29.1 

804 

237 

29.5 

1934 

1000 

518 

32.4 

838 1 

309 

30.9 

1935 

030 i 

215 

33.8 

775 

204 

20.3 

Total or average 

SO 10 1 

2288 

28.6 

4087 ! 

1204 

30,9 


X«" 

:.34.S, P<.001 

X-- 

24.4, P < .001 


Highly significant differences- were found between the amount of culling 
by years (table 1). The lowest percentage of culls during the years studied 
was for Iowa in 1932 when 25.6 per cent of the cows were culls, wdiile the 
highest percentage of culling occurred in Kansas herds during the drouth 
year of 1934 when 36.9 per cent of the cows became culls. Likewise, the 
drouth caused heavy culling in Iowa herds with 32.4 per cent culled in 1934 
and a still higher percentage (33.8 per cent) leaving herds in 1935. Differ- 
2 Througliout this study, probabilities of .01 or less were considered as highly signifi¬ 
cant while aignificaiit probabilities were taken as those lying between .05 and .01. 
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ences in assigning individual cow testing association records to a given year 
are thought to account for these two years of heavy culling in Iowa herds as 
contrasted to the one year (1934) in Kansas. 

TABLE 2 


Averages and differences between production of culls and non-culls 



All cows 

Non-culls 

Culls 

Difference: 
non-culls 
minus 
culls 

Difference: 
all cows 
minus 
non-culls* 


Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Milk 

Fat 

Iowa . 

' ' n 

8985 

359 

9355 

374 

8061 

320 

1294 

54 

370 

15 

Kansas . 

8379 

348 

8633 

362 

7812 

316 

821 

46 

254 

14 


* Selection differential. 


Culls on the average produced less miJk and butterfat for each of the 
years studied than did the non-culls. In Iowa herds the average non-cull 
excelled the average cull (table 2) by 1294 pounds of milk and 54 pounds ot* 
butterfat annually. Obviously there was no clear-cut division between the 
productive levels of the two groups (see figure 1), for among the culls were 
some good producers and among the non-culls were some poor producers. 
Kansas non-culls produced an average of 821 pounds of milk and 46 pounds 
of butterfat more than the culls. Variation as between years ranged from 
a difference in milk production of 752 pounds (Kansas, 1933) to 1837 ifounds 
(Iowa, 1931). Butterfat differences varied from a low of 37 pounds 
(Kansas, 1934) to a high of 73 pounds (Iowa, 1931). In both states the 
heavy culling attributable to the 1934 drouth reduced the production spread 
between the two groups. 

The spread between the butterfat production of culls and non-culls when 
tested for significance by the analysis of variance (18) showed highly sig¬ 
nificant differences for each of the years studied within each state. The 
portion of the total variance attributed to differences between the two groups 
varied from 3.3 to 10.1 per cent for Iowa and from 2.7 to 5.8 per cent for 
Kansas. 

The selection differential which is computed by determining the differ¬ 
ence between the production of non-culls and all cows (table 2), shows how 
much higher the herd average would have been in that year if the culls had 
been removed before the year began. For the five years in Iowa this selec¬ 
tion differential averaged 370 pounds of milk and 15 pounds of butterfat, 
and in Kansas the six year average was 254 pounds of milk and 14 pounds of 
butterfat. 

Herd differences in culling 

Differences in herd practices and feed available, as well as the owner 
financial needs, are among the factors which, in addition to differences in the 
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Pig. 1. Iowa non-culls and culls grouped according to butterfat production level. 
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percentages of low-producing and diseased cows, could cause variations in 
the amount and intensity of culling between herds. Actual differences 
found in percentage culled between the 37 Kansas herds varied from a low 
of 17 per cent to a high of 49 per cent. The herd differences in percentage 
culled were highly significant and gave evidence that factors affecting the 
herd as a whole caused some herds to have a high percentage of culls and 
other herds to have a low percentage of culls. 

In general, there was evidence that Kansas herds having a high per¬ 
centage of culls also had a wide spread between the production of non-culls 
and culls. A few striking exceptions to this trend were found, however, 
and no effort was made to measure its statistical relationship. 

The selection differentials by herds also showed a wide range in Kansas. 
In one case the entire herd actually averaged 66 pounds more milk than the 
non-culls. The most evidence of culling for milk production was for a herd 
whose non-culls produced 740 pounds more milk on an average than all the 
cows. The range in butterfat selection differential was from zero to 33 
pounds. 

The method of fitting constants (21) was used in the Iowa study to re¬ 
move the effects of disproportionate frequency and thus to ])erniit testing 
the data for ‘interaction’^ between herds and differences in the butterfat 
production of non-culls and culls. A real interaction was found for each 
of the five years studied. This means that among the 147 herds some were 
culled for production much more severely than others. 

Inasmuch as positive evidence was found in the Iowa and Kansas studies 
that the amount as well as the intensity of culling for production varied 
from herd to herd, this phase of the investigation was pushed further with 
Iowa data in an effort to learn whether these characteristics peculiar to a 
herd continued year after year. 

The first phase of this investigation concerned the selection differential, 
i.e., the amount that non-culls excelled all cows. Low positive correlations 
existed between the selection differentials of a herd in consecutive years, 
ranging from .02 to .13 with an average of .09.=* They were not statistically 
significant. For non-consecutive years the correlations varied from .11 to 
.34 and averaged .23, which was highly significant. Why non-consecutive 
years showed a higher degree of association than consecutive years is not 
readily apparent. One plausible explanation is that a man might severely 
cull his herd for production one year but, because of a lack of replacements 
the next year, be obliged to wait until the third or fourth year to duplicate 
the process. 

As might be expected, close relationships were found between the per¬ 
centage culled and the selection differential. The correlation ranged from 
.11 to .56 and averaged .36. 

3 All correlation averagoe were computed by the Z method, Fisher, (4). 
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The herd^s average butterfat production did not, however, reveal any 
such consistent relationship to the selection differential and had two nega¬ 
tive correlations (-.03 and - .02) and two positive correlations (.18 and 
.09), averaging .06 for the four years studied. These results would indicate 
that the herds with high herd averages were able to practice on an average 
as intense, if not slightly more intense selection for high production as did 
herds with lower butterfat averages. 

Low, but non-significant, relationships were found between the size of 
herd and the selection differential, indicating that as the size of the herd 
increased the selection differential tended to be slightly larger. The corre¬ 
lations by years varied from .02 to .47 and averaged .13. A priori it would 
not seem that size of herd would have this effect, sincte the percentage of 
replacements would be about the same in large and in small herds. There 
might, however, be management practices associated with herd size wdiich 
would help or hinder culling in herds of some sizes more than in herds of 
other sizes. 

Correlations between consecutive years for percentage of herd culled 
gave further evidence as to the degree to which voluntary selection was a 
characteristic of herd management. Low correlations averaging .10 and 
ranging from zero to .15 were found. Percentage of animals culled was 
obviously not entirely the result of voluntary culling by men in charge of 
herds but includes also a great deal of irregular and involuntary culling 
governed partially by the number of replacement animals available. 

Breed differcnccH in culling 

A comparison of the percentage of purebreds, grades and scrubs culled 
in Iowa and Kansas Association herds showed (table 3) one striking differ¬ 
ence as between states. In Iowa the percentage culled among purebreds 
(28.2 jier cent) was not significantly different from the percentage culled 
(28.7 per cent) among the grades. Kansas, on the other hand, with 26.7 per 
cent culls among purebreds and 35.4 per cent culls among grades, displayed 
almost one-third more culling among grades than among purebred animals. 
The high percentage of culling of Kansas grades could partially have been 
caused by tlie presence of a number of herds that had both grades and pure¬ 
breds. The owners of these herds may have been eager to convert their 
herds rapidly to wholly purebred ones and, therefore, may have done most 
of their voluntary culling of grades. The 80 scrubs in Iowa herds were 
culled more heavily (table 3) than either the purebreds or grades. 

The intensity of culling as measured by the production spread between 
the non-culls and culls was greater in each state for purebreds than for 
grades (table 3). In Iowa the purebred non-culls excelled the purebred 
culls by 2696 pounds of milk and 57 pounds of butterfat, whereas the grade' 
non-culls produced 1321 pounds of milk and 53 pounds of butterfat more 
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TABLE 3 

Intensity and homogeneity of cvlling among purehreds, grades and scrubs 



Iowa 

Kansas 


Cows 

Production 
difference 
of non-culls 
and culls 

Cows 

Production 
difference 
of non-culls 
and culls 

1 

Number 

studied 

Per cent 
culled 

Milk 

Pat 

Number 

studied 

Per cent 
culled 

Milk 

Pat 

Purebred . 

2918 

28.2 

2696 

57 

2124 

26.7 

776 

49 

Grades . 

i 5011 

28.7 

1321 

53 

1 1953 

35.4 

708 

41 

Scrubs . 

80 

31.2 

1814 

62 






* Three scrubs, 3 Brown Swiss and 4 Bed Polled cows were eliminated from the Kan¬ 
sas study of breeds because there were so few in each class. 


than the grade culls. Kansas data revealed this same trend with the pure- 
breds excelling in both comparisons between non-culls and culls with a milk 
yield difference of 776 pounds for purebreds and 708 pounds for grades, and 
a butterfat yield difference of 49 pounds for purebreds and of 41 pounds for 
grades. 

Between-breed differences in amount of culling were found in both the 
Iowa and Kansas studies, yet the results were not consistent as between states. 
Iowa herds culled a strikingly large percentage of grade Guernseys (32.6 per 
cent) and a relatively small percentage of purebred Guernseys (18.1 per 
cent), while in Kansas purebred Holsteins and Grade Ayrshires with 29.5 
per cent and 49.0 per cent culls ranked first, respectively, in culling among 
the purebred and grade groups. The least amount of culling among Kansas 
breeds was for purebred Jerseys with‘22.4 per cent culls. Chi-square values 
derived from tests for homogeneity of culling between breeds gave signifi¬ 
cant figures for each state. These values would likely have been less had 
the influence caused by the general differences between herds been first re¬ 
moved, for it has already been shown that factors affecting the herd as a 
unit had an influence on the amount of culling done. Inasmuch as most 
herds consisted largely of one breed, the heavy culling of a herd would exert 
its culling influence largely on one breed. 

Differences between the production of non-culls and culls by breeds were 
irregular as between states, thus failing to indicate that one breed selected 
more closely for either high milk or high butterfat production than did the 
others. 

Sow months in milk affected culling 

The production records used in this study were for a cow testing associa¬ 
tion year rather than for a lactation. The period that the cows were in milk 
showed (to the nearest month) the time during an association year that the 
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cow was in production. The months stated thus represented the part or 
parts of one or of two lactations that a cow was milked. 

When the cows were grouped by months in milk, differences in the per¬ 
centage culled during the next year were significant in both states (top half 
of table 4). Before making these comparisons the two- and three-year-olds 
with incomplete records were removed from both the cull and non-cull 
groups, so that no discrepancy would be introduced by their inclusion. A 
distinct tendency was found to cull heavily the cows that were in milk only 
a small part of the preceding year and to retain a higher than average per¬ 
centage of those in milk ten or more months. Forty-eight per cent of the 
Iowa cows and 40.9 per cent of the Kansas cows in milk five or less months 
were culled. This was in contrast to an average culling among these groups 
of 26.5 per cent in Iowa and 29.0 per cent in Kansas. Cows in milk eleven 
months experienced the least culling, 24.3 per cent in Iowa and 26.8 per cent 
in Kansas, 

The milk and butterfat production differences between non-culls and 
culls (top half of table 4) showed no uniform trend either within states or 
between states that could be ascribable to months in milk. For certain years, 
however, there was evidence that a definite interaction did exist between 
months in milk and the butterfat production spread between culls and non- 
culls. W'hile not tested in the Kansas study, evidence of such interaction 
was found in Iowa for 1931,1932, and 1933. The years 1934 and 1935, how¬ 
ever, showed a definite lack of interaction. The lack of relationship in 1934 
and 1935 may have been due to the influence of the drouth which could have 
upset normal culling practices. 

The culling among two- and three-year-olds (bottom half of table 4) 
having incomplete first lactations averaged 35.0 per cent in Iowa find 37.1 
per cent in Kansas, and was significantly heavier than the 26.5 per cent and 
29.0 per cent respectively shown in these states for other cows (top half of 
table 4). The culling of these young cows was comparatively heavy for each 
of the months-in-milk groups with no apparent uniform trend as between 
states. 

The production spread between culls and non-culls, as with the per¬ 
centage of culling, was also greater for these two- and three-year-olds with 
incomplete records (raised to a full-time basis) than for other cows—in Iowa 
2017 pounds of milk and 74 pounds of butterfat as compared to 559 pounds 
of milk and 40 pounds of butterfat for other cows, and in Kansas 970 pounds 
of milk and 56 pounds of butterfat as compared to 717 pounds of milk and 
41 pounds of butterfat for other cows. This evidence of early selection 
based on the first production records of cows is further supported by the 
larger production spread between the culls and non-culls during the early 
part of these first lactations (bottom half of table 4). Within each state 
this spread vras the greatest for one month in milk, with those in milk two 
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and three months also showing a wide production spread between the two 
groups. 

These findings warrant the conclusion that much early culling based on 
production takes place during the first lactation of two- and three-year-olds 
in both Iowa and Kansas Cow Testing Association herds. 

Age and iU influence on culling 

The influence of age on the number culled and on the production spread 
between culls and non-culls was studied by using the ages of the cows given 
(in whole years) for the year prior to culling (the incomplete record two- 
and three-year-olds excepted). This placed a large portion of the cows in 
an age group one year less than the actual age when they left the herd. 

Both Iowa and Kansas herds showed a definite elfcct of age of cows on 
culling rates. (See figure 2 for distribution by ages of Iowa cuUs and non- 
culls.) In Iowa the culling rates among cows less than eight years old were 
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the heaviest for three-year-olds with 31.3 per cent (table 5) of their number 
culled. The two-year-olds were second with 28.1 per cent culled. Kansas 
herds culled the two-year-olds most heavily (31.6 per cent) and the three- 
year-olds second (30.4 per cent). An important part of this heavy culling 
of two- and three-year-olds as previously shown was among those with 
incomplete first-lactation records. 

TABLE 5 

The percentage of culls by ages (Ages given for year prior to culling) 



Iowa 

Kansas 




Production dif- 



Production dif- 

Age 

(years) j 

Cows 

ference of non- 

Cows 

ference of non- 



culls and culls 



culls and culls 

Number 

studied 

Per 

cent 

culled 

Milk 

Fat 

Number 

studied 

Per 

cent 

culled 

Milk 

Fat 

2 . 

2705 

28.1 

1659 

63 

1325 

31.6 

1307 

57 

3 . 

1500 

31.3 

1764 

75 

723 

30.4 

1102 

54 

4 . 

995 

23.2 

649 

34 

489 

27.2 

766 

53 

6 . 

! 800 

25.0 

647 

38 

403 

26.8 

549 

37 

6 . 

1 616 

27.4 

1200 

47 

337 

26.1 

698 

27 

7 . 

448 

26.3 

993 

46 

274 

29.6 

; 192 

27 

8 . 

337 

31.8 

838 

32 

216 

32.9 

321 

41 

9 . 

231 

34.2 

744 

40 

135 

42.2 

-166 

35 

10 . 

164 

38.4 

1367 

52 

72 

44.4 

1334 

36 

11 . 

94 

33.0 

1422 

60 

46 

45.7 

569 

20 

12 . 

601 





261 





13 . 

31 





18 





14 . 

15 . 

15 

8 


50.7 

197 

12 i 

11 

7 1 


50.7 

1682 

54 

16 . 

2 





4 1 





17 . 

2 





1 





18 . 

2 









Total or average 

8010 

28.6 

1294 

54 

4087 

30.9 

821 

46 


X« 69.2 47.4 

d/£ 10 10 

P < .001 < .001 

Advancing age caused a decided increase in culling as evidenced by the 
heavy culling of cows eight or more years of age (table 5), Especially 
heavy culling took place among cows twelve years or older, with an average 
of 50.7 per cent of those leaving the association herds in both Iowa and 
Kansas. 

The production differences between the non-culls and culls by age groups 
(table 5) were large for both milk and butterfat production for the heavily 
culled two- and three-year-old groups. In Iowa the three-year-olds were the 
most intensely culled, their non-culls excelling their culls by 1764 pounds of 
milk and 75 pounds of butterfat. In Kansas the two-year-old non-culls 
had the largest spread over culls of any of the age groups with 1107 pounds 
of milk and 57 pounds of butterfat In Iowa tlie two-year-olds ranked see- 
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ond, while in Kansas the two classes were reversed with the three-year-olds 
second. Irregular production differences having no particular trend were 
found for groups 12 years old or over. 

The influence of body weight 

Weight was studied as a possible factor which might have influenced 
selection, inasmuch as various studies have shown that larger cows gen¬ 
erally produce more milk and butterfat than do smaller ones. 

The study of the influence of weight on culling was confined to Iowa data 
where the estimated weights on the yearly reports of the testing supervisors 
were used. Such data were available on apiiroximately 80 per cent of the 
cows within the 147 herds. Although these weights were only estimates of 
the herd owner and testing supervisor, and of course would vary from year 
to year, they did furnish some information on the general size of the 
animals. 

Indications were found (table 6) that cows weighing 600 pounds or 
less were culled heavily, for 40 per cent of the cows falling into this group 
were culled as compared to an average of 28.8 per cent for the 7436 cows. 
Also, the cows weighing 1500 pounds or more show^ed a high percentage 
culled, with 35.3 per cent of them leaving the herds. 

TABLE 6 


Percentage culled and production differences between culls and non-culls as influenced 
by body weight (Iowa herds only) 


Body weight 
(pouiiclH) 

Cows 

Production difference of non- 
culls and culls 

Number 

studied 

Per cent 
culled i 

Milk 

Fat 

600 or less . 

130 

1 40.0 

3041 

58 

700 . 

289 ! 

30.8 

746 

42 

800 . 

1046 

28.0 

993 

47 

900 . 

1031 

27.4 

985 

47 

1000 . 

2048 i 

28.0 

1421 i 

58 

1100 .. 

1103 

27.9 

1675 1 

65 

1200 . 

1026 

31.0 

1389 

55 

1300 . 

365 

29.6 

1754 

69 

1400 . 

282 

2.5.0 

1273 

57 

1500 and over . 

lie 

35.3 

69 

9 

Total or Average . 

7436 

28.8 

1282 

54 


X* = 15.4, P .08 


The significance of the differences found in number culled by weight 
groups when studied by chi-square for individual years left much doubt as 
a definite relationship of culling to body weight. In only one year (1933) 
was the probability less than .05 that culling intensity was independent of 
weight. When all data were combined for the five years the probability was 
.08. Only the extreme classes (600 pounds or less and 1500 pounds and 
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over) seem likely to have been enlled with an intensity really different from 
that in other weight classes. 

Differences between the production of non-culls and culls by weight 
groups (table 6) displayed little evidence of a trend. Only one year, 1931, 
had a significant interaction between weight and the difference in produc¬ 
tion. This waa offset by the years 1932, 1933, and 1934 where the mean 
square due to interaction was actually less than that within the groups. 
Even though herd owners did cull more heavily the extremely light and 
extremely heavy cows, the production differences between the non-cull and 
cull groups within the various weight classes did not vary in a regular way 
with weight of the cow. 

Why cows were culled 

For the Kansas study herd owners furnished through their testing super¬ 
visor information as to why cows left the herd. In many cases the reason 
given had been recorded in the herd record book, thus representing the 
reason given at the time the animal became a cull. In instances where this 
notation had not been made, the owner relied on his memory for the reason 
for culling. In case the reason could not be recalled, it was classified in the 
questionnaire as “reason unknown.” Fifty animals representing 4 per 
cent of the culls were thus classified. 

Cows sold because of low production accounted for 9.4 per cent of total 
cows or 30.5 per cent of the 1264 culls (table 7), i.e.^ 30.5 per cent equals 7.1 

TABLE 7 


Why Kanms cows were culled and production level of each group 


Eeuson 

Number* 

culls 

Per cent of 

Av. 

milk 

Av. 

fat 

Total 

culls 

Total 

cows 

Bang’s disease. 

168 

13.3 

4.1 

7873 i 

325 

TJdder trouble . 

13.3 

10.5 

3.3 

8692 

347 

Sterility . 

92 

7.3 

2.2 

7321 

321 

Died. 

83 

6.6 

2.0 

8635 

349 

Mise. diseases . 

10 

0,8 

0.3 

9100 

413 

Tuberculosis . 

8 

0.6 

0.2 

7938 

358 

Total diseased . 

494 

39.1 

12.1 

i 


Low producers sold for beef. 

296 

23.4 

7.2 

7196 

289 

Low producers sold for dairy. 

90 

7.1 

2.2 

6100 

247 

Good producers sold for dairy. 

240 

19.0 

i 6.9 

8472 

327 

Old age . 

61 

4.8 

1.5 

6328 

341 

Accidents ... 

30 

2.4 

0.7 

8360 

334 

Misc. reasons. 

3 

0.2 

0.1 

7567 

300 

Beason unknown. 

50 

4.0 

1.2 

7146 

312 

Grand total . 

1264 

100.0 

30.9 

7812 

316 


per cent sold for dairy plus 23.4 per cent sold for beef. The low producers 
sold for dairy purposes had the lowest average production of any group— 
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6100 pounds of milk and 247 pounds of butterfat! The low producers sold 
for beef ranked second low in butterfat yield with 289 pounds of butterfat. 

A total of 494, representing 39.1 per cent of the culls (12.1 per cent 
of tola] cows), left because of disease. Among the diseased groups 
those leaving because of sterility and Bang^s disease produced the lowest 
yields of butterfat, 321 pounds and 325 pounds, respectively. Those 
afflicted with udder troubles averaged 347 pounds, just one pound less than 
the average of all (50ws. 

Cows classed as good producers and sold for dairy purposes represented 
19 per cent of the total culls. Their average jiroduction was 8472 pounds of 
milk and 327 pounds of butterfat. This was 93 pounds in excess of the 
average milk yield but 21 pounds less than the average butterfat yield of 
all cows. These dairymen apparently exercised some selection for higher 
butterfat percentage when animals were sold for daii'v purposes. 

The findings relative to i)ercentage culled for various reasons (table 7) 
are about the same as the results reported (15) for a three-year period 
(1935-1937) on all Iowa and Kansas cow testing association herds, and are 
in (dose agreement with the Bureau of Dairy Industry's report (2) on a 
study made of 114,135 cows in 18 states. Culling for low production was 
strikingly similar between th('. three studies, ranging from 30.5 per cent 
(this study) to 35 per cent of the total culls. Losses due to disease in this 
study (12.1 per cent of total cows) coincided closely with the 13.5 per cent 
reported by Smith (17) in West 8uss(‘X cattle. 

Age and the culling of low producers 

As has been shown (table 7) 386 of the 1264 culls, or 30.5 per cent of all 
culls, were sold because of low production. When these 386 animals were 
classified by ages (table 8) a preponderance of them fell into the younger 
groups. Two-year-olds made up 40.2 per (rent of their total, three-year-olds 
23,8 per cent and four-year-olds 9.1 per cent, while only 4.4 per cent of them 
were over eight years of age. 


TABLE 8 

Ages and production Ic.X'cl of vows sold hcvan.sr of low produrtion 


Age (years) 

Number 

cows 

Per cent of 
all eulls 

Aver.age production 

Milk 

Fat 

o 

155 

40.2 

7055 

278 

3 . 

92 

23.8 

6499 

257 

4 . 

35 

9.1 

6540 

269 

5 . i 

26 

6.7 

7719 

307 

6 .. 

28 

7.2 1 

7278 

311 

7 . 

14 

3.6 

7171 

287 

8 . 

19 

4.9 

6647 

265 

9 and over 

17 

4.4 

7541 

292 

Total or average. 

386 

100.0 

6942 

277 
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The average mature-equivalent butterfat productive level of the various 
age groups (table 8) shows three-year-olds lowest with 257 pounds, while 
the two-year-olds averaged 278 pounds, and the four-year-olds 269 pounds. 
The 19 eight-year-olds were second low with 265 pounds while the highest 
average was registered by the 28 six-year-olds with 311 pounds. This group 
still produced five pounds less than the 316 pound average of all culls. 

The indication that most of the culling for low production takes place 
early in a cow’s productive life was confirmed in this portion of the study. 
Age relationships to culling, when all culls were considered, indicated this 
same trend (table 5). 

When cows are culled 

A sample of 414 culls having records (or possible records) through the 
two-, three-, and four-year-old periods were chosen in an effort to learn about 
the length of productive life and the number of freshenings of cows which 
are culled at early ages. Obviously many of these young cows did not have 
records for each of the three years studied, inasmuch as they became culls 
before they completed the three years in herds. In every case, how^ever, care 
was taken to choose only records of cows that were in herds that were tested 
for three years following the beginning of these two-year-old records, so as 
to permit the securing of all their records, irrespective of whether they 
stayed in the herd for part or all of the three years. 

The distribution of these culls for number of freshenings to time of cull¬ 
ing showed that 50.7 per cent of the 414 had freshened but once, 32.8 per 
cent had freshened twice, 12.8 per cent freshened three times, and 3.6 per 
cent had four freshenings before being culled. Tlie average was 1.7 freshen¬ 
ings to time of culling. 

Of these 414 culls, 156 were cows that were classified by the owner as 
culled because of low production and sold either for beef or dairy purposes. 
For these low producers, the percentage distributions by number of freshen¬ 
ings were very nearly the same as those of the entire sample. Likewise, the 
average of 1.6 freshenings per cow is not very different from the average of 
1.7 found for the entire 414 culls. 

The average number of months elapsing from first freshening to time 
of culling for the 414 culls was 17.3 months. For the 156 culls that were 
sold because of low production it was 14.7 months, showing a greater differ¬ 
ence than was apparent in the comparison between the two groups on num¬ 
ber of freshenings. 

The average period from last freshening to time of culling was 5.3 months 
for the entire group and 5.2 months for the low producers. This showed 
that the time of culling averages around the center of a cow’s last lactation. 
The distribution of cows by months showed little tendency for the culls to 
have been sold mostly during specific months. 
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The effect of selecHoji on inheritance of herds 

If the selection differential represented only permanent differences be¬ 
tween the cows, if these differences were 100 per cent hereditary, and if the 
choice of bulls represented culling of the same intensity, then it could be 
said that culling caused an annual improvement in the heredity of Iowa 
herds of 370 pounds of milk and 15 pounds of butterfat, and in Kansas of 
254 pounds of milk and 14 pounds of butterfat (table 2). Unfortunately, 
the answer is not this simple. In the first place, the selection studied was 
only of cows and they contribute only one-half the genes to the next genera¬ 
tion. Secondly, one record on a cow is only a partial indication of her real 
prodiuiing ability, and thirdly, only a fraction of the measured diffei*ences 
in cows is hereditary. 

Now, if heredity were the only thing which caused records of the same 
cow to be alike, the'intra-herd correlation between consecutive records of 
cows would represent the hereditary portion of the differences between 
single records of cows. In low^a this correlation for butterfat yield was 
.38 for non-culls and .31 for culls and in Kansas .32 for non-culls and .27 
for culls. These results are slightly lower than the .40 found by Plum (12) 
between consecutive lactation records in Iowa Cow Testing Associations. 
As was pointed out in that study, it is improbable that this 40 per cent (.40) 
of the intra-herd differences was entirely caused by differences between the 
heredity of cows, for there could exist intra-herd correlations between the 
environment to which the same cow had been exposed for different years. 
There might exist also a correlation between the inheritance of a cow and her 
environment, as wiien the cow with the best inheritance is given the'best 
treatment. 

The fact that culls had intra-herd correlations significantly lower than 
those for non-culls gives evidence that the butterfat differences actually 
found between the records of non-cidls and culls for the year before the culls 
left the herd were somewhat larger than the real inherited differences. This 
fact plus the knowledge that all cows eventually become culls makes it logical 
to consider the intra-herd correlations between consecutive butterfat records 
of culls as the upper limit in heritability of butterfat yield, i.e., .31 in Iowa 
and .27 in Kansas. 

As a more dependable estimate of the importance of heredity in causing 
the observed intra-herd differences, dam-daughter correlations were com¬ 
puted on an intra-sire basis. The first record of each animal in darn- 
daughter pairs was used, so as to be affected as little as possible by selection. 
Resulting correlations before removing the effect of sire (including herd) 
were, in low^a, .51 for milk and .28 for butterfat and, in Kansas, ,57 for milk 
and .37 for butterfat. These results for milk are comparable to those of 
Gowen (6) who reported Jerseys at .30 and Holsteins at .50. On an intra- 
sire basis the correlations in the present study reduced for low^a, to .10 for 
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milk and .07 for butterfat and, in Kansas, to .12 for milk and .02 for butter- 
fat. 

Doubling intra-sire dam-daughter correlations and adjusting for differ¬ 
ences in the variance of daughters and dams provides an estimate of the 
importance of heredity in causing differences between records of cows kept 
in the same herd and mated to the same sire. This is identical with com¬ 
puting intra-sire regression of daughters’ records on dams’ records and 
doubling that in accordance with the principle of “diallel crossing” (14). 
Questions of whether the mating systems are random, inbreeding, or asser¬ 
tive mating based on somatic resemblance, are avoided by this method. This 
analysis yields only that fraction of the variance which can be expressed as 
due to additive gene interactions, as dominance deviations do not contribute 
to dam-daughter correlations and only a small part of the epistatic devia¬ 
tions do. In this narrow sense the fraction of the variance which is heredi¬ 
tary becomes: 

Iowa; 2X.10 = (milk) 2x.07 (fat) 

\ 376.8 ’ \70.9 

Kansas: 2x.l2 ^||^ = .25 (milk) 2x.02 ^^^^ = .05 (fat) 

Now if one adds to each of the above portions of the variance one-fourth of 
their respective values in line with Wright's (20) idea as the portion due to 
dominance or increases their value 50 per cent in line with Fisher's idea (3) 
in allowing for dominance, the importance of heredity (in this broader 
sense) increases. Wright's method would establish the lower limits in 
heritability which in this case would be, for milk, .26 (Iowa) and .30 
(Kansas) and, for butterfat, ,16 (Iowa) and .06 (Kansas). 

Considering the intra-herd correlations between consecutive records of 
culls to be the upper limits of heritability for butterfat and the figures from 
the Fisher method as upper limits for milk (where the correlation between 
consecutive records was not studied), the range becomes; 

Iowa: .26 to .31 (milk) .16 to .31 (fat) 

Kansas: .30 to .38 (milk) .06 to .27 (fat) 

Before extracting from the selection differentials the above portions attri¬ 
buted to heredity, it is necessary to correct the differential itself to allow for 
the low production of certain culls, old and diseased cows during the 
last year they were in the herd. As evidence of this, among 1129 cows in 
Iowa herds all through 1933 and 1934, 368 became culls in 1935. During 
1934 the non-culls averaged 14 pounds more butterfat than all cows but in 
1933, a year earlier, this difference between the same cows was only 9 pounds. 

To allow for this non-hereditary portion of the selection differential only 
two-thirds of the actual amount found was used in computing the hereditary 
portion, tlius becoming, in Iowa, 247 pounds of milk and 10 pounds of but- 
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terfat and, in Kansas, 167 pounds of milk and 9.3 pounds of butterfat. Now 
if these characters were 100 per cent hereditary, only one-half of this would 
pass on to the next generation, inasmuch as each parent contributes equally 
to the oifspriug. Extracting this one-half from each (corrected) selection 
differentia] and applying the factors (cited above) representing the range 
in estimates of heritability, results in a net yearly hereditary improvement 
in milk yield of from 32 to 38 pounds in Iowa and from 25 to 32 pounds in 
Kansas. In butterfat yield the yearly improvement would be .80 to 1.55 
pounds ill Iowa and .28 to 1.25 in Kansas. 

The indicated annual hereditary improvement in cow testing association 
herds thus resulting from the culling of cows as shown here would range 
(considering the results from both states) between 25 and 38 pounds of milk 
and .28 and 1.55 pounds of butterfat. 

These culling benefits are not very different from the results reported by 
Plum (13) in his study of records covering 35 years in the Danish Kollekolle 
herd. He found an inqirovement of 80 kilograms of butterfat of which he 
stated that not over 10 kilograms was hereditary improvement brought 
about by the selection of females. This amount (22 pounds) would repre¬ 
sent an average of .64 pounds per year, which falls between the limits of 
improvement found for butterfat in this study. 

SUMMARY 

In a study of 147 Iowa and 37 Kansas Cow Testing Association herds it 
was found that the annual exodus of cows averaged 28.6 per cent for five 
years in Iowa and 30.9 per cent for six years in Kansas. The 1934 drouth 
appreciably inci*eased culling in both states. 

For each year in both states the non-culls averaged higher in production 
than did the culls. The average production spread between the two groups 
was 1294 pounds of milk and 54 pounds of butterfat in Iowa and 821 pounds 
of milk and 46 pounds of butterfat in Kansas. 

Herd differences were found both in percentage culled and in intensity 
of selection for high production. 

Heavier than average culling was found among cows that only milked a 
few months the previous year. In Iowa herds 48 per cent of those cows that 
milked five or less months were culled, and in Kansas 40.9 per cent of this 
group w’ere eliminated. 

Heavy culling during the first lactation of two- and three-year-olds was 
found in each state wdth 35,0 per cent of such cows (having incomplete rec¬ 
ords) leaving Iowa herds and 37.1 per cent leaving Kansas herds. These 
culls showed appreciably lower production records than did other culls. 

Ages of cows had an important relationship to culling. Two- and three- 
year-olds were heavily culled and showed an approximate 25 per cent in¬ 
crease in spread between the production of non-culls and culls as compared 
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with the average of all age groups. An average of 50.7 per cent of cows 12 
years of age and over was culled in each state. 

No consistent relationship was found between breeds and culling. 

Iowa cows having estimated body weights of 600 pounds or less and 1200 
pounds or more were heavily culled, yet too few cows fell into these two 
classes to permit definite conclusions to be drawn. 

Keasons given for culling Kansas herds showed that 39.1 per cent of culls 
left because of disease. Only 6.6 per cent of the culls died. A total of 30.5 
per cent of culls was sold because of low production and good producers 
sold for dairy purposes accounted for 19.0 per cent. Those sold because of 
sterility and Bang’s disease showed the lowest previous years’ production 
among the diseased cows. Among all groups the low producers sold for 
dairy purposes produced the least butterfat with low producers sold for 
beef next above them. 

A study of 414 culls followed through the heavy culling ages, i.e., two, 
three, and four years, revealed that the average number of freshenings to 
culling was 1.7; the months from first freshening to culling, 17.3; and 
months from last freshening to culling, 5.3. 

The estimated yearly hereditary increase in herd average expected to 
result from the selection found in this study ranged from 25 to 38 pounds of 
milk and from .28 to 1.55 pounds of butterfat. 
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RUMEN DIGESTION IN THE BOVINE WITH SOME OBSERVA¬ 
TIONS ON THE DIGESTIBILITY OF ALFALFA HAY^ 

E, B. HALE, C. W. DUNCAN and C. F. HUFFMAN 

From the Chemistry Section and Section of Dairy Husbandry of the Michigan 
Agricultnral Experiment Station, East Lansing, Michigan 

The importance of rumen dij^estion has boon recoi^nized for a long time 
but it has been only within recent years that dependable experimental evi¬ 
dence pertaining to rumen physiology has been obtained. Even now, little 
is known of the significance of rumen digestion when compared with the 
total digestion that occurs in the passage of feeds through the digestive tract. 
Recently, however, in vivo chemical studies of the digestion of various 
nutrients within the rumen liave been undertaken. Silver (1) studied the 
digestion and absorption of alfalfa hay by removing the rumen contents 
at the time of feeding and at 2-hour intervals thereafter. He interpi*eted 
his results by comparing the various values for ])ercentage composition of 
the rumen contents as the period of digestion progressed. Kick and Ger- 
Jaugh (2) studied the e^ffect of the preparation of alfalfa hay on rumen 
digestion and reported the percentage of the total daily intake that w’as 
represented by tlie rumen ingesta when removed 24 hours after feeding. 
In both of these investigations it was found that i)rotein disappeared 
rapidly from the rumen while fiber disappeared slowly, Quittek (3) and 
Krzywanek and Quittek (4) compared the percentage composition of the 
rumen contents removed at 3-honr intervals with tliat of the hay. They 
observed that the percentages of nitrogen, crude fiber and crude fat in the 
dry matter of the rumen increased as digestion progressed. The increase 
in these nutrients was attributed to the rapid disap])earance of carbohy¬ 
drates by rumen fermentation. Although all of these methods have served 
a purpose, they are inadequate in making studies of rumen digestion because 
the results can only be interpreted on a comparative basis and no idea of 
the quantitative digestion c.an be obtained. 

In vitro studies of the products of cellulose fermentation by rumen and 
intestinal flora have been numerous. The recent studies of Woodman and 
Evans (5) and Pochon (6) demonstrated the formation of the lower fatty 
acids from the hydrolytic decomposition of cellulose and suggested that these 
acids may be the products of rumen digestion. Acetic and butyric acids 
were produced in considerable amounts while lactic, pyruvic, propionic, 
formic, and valeric acids and glucose were produced in smaller amounts. 
The findings of Trautmann (7) indicate that the rumen, reticulum and 
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omasuDi are capable of rapid absorption of water and substances in solu¬ 
tion. Davey (8) also obtained evidence of absorption from the stomach 
compartments of ruminants. 

It has been generally assumed that the various nutrients of feed-stuflPs 
are less digestible at the higher planes of nutrition. Watson and co-workers 
(9) have pointed out that the data supporting this are conflicting and indi¬ 
cate that some nutrients may be affected while others are not. Watson, 
Muir and Davidson (10) found that the level of feeding affected the utiliza¬ 
tion of rations of roughage alone differently than mixed rations. 

The limitations of the present empirical determination of crude fiber 
were discussed by Crampton and Maynard (11) and they proposed the divi¬ 
sion of the carbohydrate fraction of feedstuffs into lignin, cellulose and 
other carbohydrates. Horwitt, Cowgill and Mendel (12) reviewed the long 
recognized faults of the ether extract method for the determination of fat 
and developed a relatively rapid method for the determination of true fat. 
They also investigated the value of an enzymatic method for the determina¬ 
tion of crude fiber. There is a great need for an extension of the applica¬ 
tion of these and similar methods to feed analysis in order to determine 
their adequacy in the estimation of the feeding value of various roughages. 

The present study was undertaken (a) to develop a method for evalu¬ 
ating quantitative digestion in the rumen, (b) to observe the effect of the 
plane of nutrition on digestion coefficients and rumen fill, and (c) to obtain 
information on the value of determining lignin, cellulose, crude fiber by an 
enzymatic method, and true fat in alfalfa hay. 

METHODS 

Six Holstein cows, five normal and one w^ith rumen fistula, received 
alfalfa hay as the only feed in amounts of 10, 20 or 30 pounds per day. The 
rumen ingesta was removed from the cow with the fistula following a pre¬ 
liminary feeding period of at least 12 days at each level of feeding. The 
rumen contents were removed in the morning just before feeding (14 hours 
after the previous feeding) on six occasions (twice for each level of feed¬ 
ing), w’eighed, mixed, sampled for chemical analysis and replaced in the 
rumen. On one occasion the rumen contents were removed 24 hours after 
feeding rather than at the usual 14-hour period. The cow was weighed just 
before and after the rumen was emptied in order to check the weight of 
the material removed. A sample of feces was collected with each sample 
of rumen contents. Eleven digestion trials were conducted to supplement 
the results obtained with the rumen fistula cow. Three trials were at the 30- 
pound level, six at the 20-pound level and two at the 10-pound level. Each 
trial consisted of a 10-day preliminary period followed by 10 days of 
collection. 
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The chemical analyses which were made on the hay, rumen contents, and 
feces were moisture, protein, ash, ether extract, crude fiber, nitrogen-free 
extract and iron by the A. 0. A. C. methods (13). Lignin, cellulose and 
other carbohydrates (by difference) were determined by the methods em¬ 
ployed by Crampton and Maynard (11). Crude fiber (later referred to as 
‘‘new crude fiber^O, “new nitrogen-free extract’^ (by difference) and true 
fat w’ere determined by the methods of Horwitt, Cowgill and Mendel (12). 
The cellulose determination was slightly modified by using a 50 nil. pyrex 
ignition tube for both digesting and centrifuging the sample, thereby elimi¬ 
nating the necessity of transferring the material from a 150 ml. round- 
bottom flask to a centrifuge tube. A temperature of 39® C. was used to 
incubate the lignin and new crude fiber samples. Linen (Butcher's) filter¬ 
ing cloth was used for filtering the new crude fiber sample because the solu¬ 
tion passed through the linen inindi more rapidly than through various 
crucibles. P'or the final filtration, the linen and a beaker were weighed 
previously. 

Rumen and total digestion coefficient were calculated by using (a) iron 
ratios and (b) lignin ratios. In addition, total digestion coefficients were 
calculated from the digestion trials. Bergeim (14) proposed a simplified 
method for the determination of food digestibility and utilization based on 
iron ratios. Iron oxide was added to the food and from the ratio of the 
amount of a given nutrient to the amount of iron in the food and feces, 
the percentage utilization was calculated. Dividing the fecal ratio by the 
food ratio and multiplying by 100 gave the percentage of the nutrient not 
digested. This percentage subtracted from 100 gave the percentage di¬ 
gested. Lignin was used in this investigation because of its highly inert 
character and the relatively large amount that is present in roughages. 
Knott and co-workers (15) illustrated the method of computation in the 
following formula: 

/per cent nutrient in feces per cent iron in feed 

\ per cent iron in ieces per cent nutrient in leed/ 

In this investigation rumen was substituted for feces to calculate rumen 
digestion coefficients and lignin was substituted for iron when the lignin 
ratio w^as being used. 

A Beckman pH meter was used to obtain the pH values of the rumen 
contents at regular intervals during the day on the 10-, 20- and 30-pound 
levels. Values on a ration of hay, silage and concentrate were also recorded. 
Rumen and rectal temperature readings were taken with the pH readings. 

Barrel circumferences and body weights were recorded for various ani¬ 
mals in the experimental herd receiving different levels of alfalfa hay or 
green alfalfa. These data were usually taken every third day just before 
feeding in the afternoon. 
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RESULTS 


Analyses of the alfalfa hay, rumen contents and feces at the various 
levels of hay consumption are given in table 1. It will be observed that the 
combined values for lignin and cellulose approach the value for new crude 
fiber and that the values for true fat vary independently of variations in 
ether extract. The biological value of these determinations is readily ob« 
served by referring to table 3 and noting the greater digestibility of other 
carbohydrates and new nitrogen-free extract in comparison to the nitrogen- 
free extract. The lower digestibility of new crude fiber compared with 
crude fiber and the characteristic digestibility of the lignin and cellulose 
fractions may also be seen. True fat was much more highly digestible than 
ether extract. 


TABLE 2 


Humen and total digestion coefficients on the basis of iron and lignin ratios 


Nutrient 


Coefticient-s of rumen Coefficients of total 

digestion digestion 


.30-lb. 

20-lb. 

10-lb. 1 

30-lb. 

20-lb. 

10-lb. 

level 

level 

level 

level 

level 

level 


Iron ratios 


Drv matter . 

25.0 

57.0 

47.9 

00.4 

73.1 

66.7 

I'rotein .. 

38.3 

05.7 

04.0 

71.9 

81.2 

79.4 

Ether detract . 

15.7 

48.2 

25.7 

32.4 

49.1 

53.4 

True fat . 

- 58.9 

40.3 

37.3 

04.0 

80.7 

74.9 

Urudo fiber . 

- 0.9 

39.2 

25.8 

51.7 

00.9 

56.4 

X-free extract . 

51.0 

71.9 

65.3 

09.9 

76.1 

74.2 

Tvignin . 

-41.(5 

18.5 1 

1.9 

21.9 

49.1 

40.2 

(Vllulose . i 

25.5 

49.6 1 

39.3 

03.6 

73.1 

65.1 

Other earboljydrates , 

70.9 

88.3 1 

85.7 

80.0 

84.7 

88.7 

New crude fiber . 

- 2.0 

I 37.2 

20.3 ! 

45.3 

01.7 

55.2 

Now N'frce extract 

97.0 

94.2 

100.0 ! 

99.1 1 

92.5 

91.2 


Lignin ratios 


Drv matter 

47.5 

48.7 

46.7 

49.5 

40.3 

45.2 

J*rotein . 

55.5 

57.8 

63.8 

63.3 

62.8 

65.5 

Ether extract . 

40.0 

35.1 

24.5 

13.2 

- 1.8 

20.8 

True fat . 

-13.8 

33.2 

34.8 

53.4 

71.2 

57.9 

Crude fiber . 

28.2 

25.1 

23.7 

38.1 

35.7 

27.3 

N-free extract . 

64.9 

05.5 

64.5 

61.4 

52.3 

56.8 

Cellulose . 

47.4 

38.3 

38.1 

53.2 

46.3 

41.6 

Other carbohydrates . 

78.0 

85.4 

84.9 

80.3 

69.4 1 

81.1 

New crude fiber . 

27.1 

22.8 

18.7 

29.8 

22.7 

25,3 

New N-free extract . 

98.0 

93.3 

100.0 

98.9 

86.3 

84.9 

Iron . 

27.5 

- 22.8 

-2.6 

- 27.5 

-100.0 1 

-64.2 


Table 2 presents the rumen and total digestion coefficients calculated on 
the basis of lignin and iron ratios. Most of the coefficients obtained for 
rumen digestion by means of lignin ratios closely approach the actual values 
for total digestion given in table 3. Although the calculated total digestion 
coefficients at the 10-pound level compare favorably with the actual coeffi¬ 
cients for that level, the calculated values for the other two levels are con- 
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t liignin was assumed to be indigestible to facilitate calculations. 
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siderably lower than the actual coefficients. Calculations of rumen diges¬ 
tion with iron ratios gave highly variable results which were unusually low 
at the 30-pound level and somewhat high at the 20-pound level. The un¬ 
usually high coefficients of total digestion obtained by using the iron index 
are explained by the negative iron balances in table 3. 

The data presented in table 3 show the digestion coefficients of the vari¬ 
ous nutrients in the rumen on the basis of the lignin ratio, the total digestion 
coefficients obtained by digestion trials and the percentage of the total diges¬ 
tion that occurred in the rumen. The more simple carbohydrates repre¬ 
sented by nitrogen-free extract, new nitrogen-free extract and other carbo¬ 
hydrates disappeared rapidly from the rumen. Digestible cellulose was 
largely removed while the feed was in the rumen while digestible crude fiber 
and new crude fiber were less than two-thirds removed before passage of the 
ingesta from the rumen. Of particular note among coefficients of rumen 
digestion is the negative coefficient of --13.8 per cent for true fat at the 
30-pound level. This average value included one coefficient as low as -26.4 
per cent. 

The effect of the level of feeding on rumen and total digestion coefficients 
is shown in table 3. Increased hay consumption resulted in a decreased 
rumen digestion of protein and true fat and an increased digestion of ether 
extract, crude fiber and new crude fiber. Other nutrients did not vary di¬ 
rectly with the level of feeding. Total digestion coefficients did not vary 

TABL?] 4 


Effect of the level of feeding on rumen fill, live weight, and barrel circumference 


Dry 

matter 

intake 

Weight of 
rumen 
contents 

Dry 

matter 

Total dry 
matter 

1 Weight 
of 

animal 

Humen fill as 
per cent of 
live weight 

Barrel cir¬ 
cumference 

leg. 

hg. 

% 


hg. 

% 

cm. 

11.9 

Cl.7 

14.3 

8.8 

367 

16.8 

198 

8.2 

1)2.1 

15.6 

9.7 

. 377 

16.5 

198 

4.1 

63.1 

16.0 

10.1 

376 1 

16.8 

197 

12.2 

62.1 

13.7 

8.5 

406 

15.3 

208 

7.7 

51.3 

12.9 

6.6 

404 

12.7 

204 

4.0 

69.9 1 

14.2 

8.5 

383 

15.6 

193 

4.0 

29.3* 

14.5 

4.2 

368 

8.0 

191 


* Bnmen contents removed 24 hours after feeding. 


appreciably when the level of feeding was increased from 20 to 30 pounds. 
The change resulted in a slightly lower digestibility of nitrogen-free extract, 
new nitrogen-free extract and true fat and an increased digestibility of ether 
extract and new crude fiber. All constituents were less digestible at the 10- 
pound level than at the higher levels. 

The data presented in table 4 show that the amount and the character of 
rumen fill remained fairly constant regardless of the amount of hay con¬ 
sumed. The data in tables 4 and 5 illustrate that the body weight and 
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TABLE 5 


Effect of the level of feeding alfalfa hay and green alfalfa on barrel 
circumference and live weight 


Cow no. 

D12 

AlO 

Dll 

Days fed . 

Lb, of hay . 

Barrel cir.* . 

Live weight t .. 

21 33 27 24 

30 15 30 15 

248 239 243 234 

21 33 27 24 

9 40 20 40 

222 227 225 233 

15 18 16 

5 20 30 
206 214 225 
978 1052 1139 

Cow no. 

A4 

266 

264 

Days fed . 

Lb. of hay . 

Lb. of alfalfat . 

Barrel cir.* . 

Live weight! . 

6 21 9 

40 20 40 

. 100 . 1 

240 233 240 

1275 1222 1267 

6 21 9 

30 . 30 

. 100 . 

218 212 219 

995 915 972 

12 21 

30 15 

241 232 

1153 1091 


* Circumference in centimeters, 
t Weight in pounds. 

+ Green nlfalfu. 


barrel circumference increase or decrease directly with variations in dry 
matter intake. The failure of these values to drop when the dry matter 
intake of the rumen fistula cow decreased from 11.9 to 4.1 kff. was the only 
exception. Feeding green alfalfa, ho-wever, resulted in distinctly lower 
values for both live weight and barrel size, although the dry matter intake 
remained the same. 

In figure 1 the diurnal variations in rumen pll at the various levels of 
feeding are illustrated graphically. There %vas a steady decline in rumen 
pH during the first six hours after feeding. After that time, the pH rose 



Fiq. 1. Diurnal variations in the pH of rumen ingesta at various levels of alfalfa 
hay consumption. 
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until a maximum was reached just before feeding in the afternoon. This 
suggests a decrease in fermentation activities in the rumen about six hours 
following feeding. Eumen pH values on the alfalfa hay ration averaged 
6.82 and were definitely higher than the pH values obtained on a ration of 
hay, silage and soybean oil meal. Variations of i)H in different regions of 
the rumen at any one time never exceeded pH 0.3. Generally, the posterior 
region was more alkaline and the reticulum averaged 0.13 pH more alkaline 
than the rumen. These findings compare closely with the results reported 
by Monroe and Perkins (16). Eumen temperature was not affected by time 
after feeding or the level of liay consumption, although the highest values 
were obtained at the 30-poimd level. The values ranged from 36.0 to 39.6° 
0. (mean 38.8° C.). If the few low values which resulted from water con¬ 
sumption are exclud(Hi, the mean rumen temperature was found to be 39° C. 
Tliis value was 0.7° higher than the average rectal temperature. The dif¬ 
ference was probably due to the more active fermentation in the rumen. 

DIS(’rSSION 

Valnc of iron and Ugnm ratios in dctermimn(f dujcstion coefficients. 
Bergeim (14) reported that the ir(»n ratio was a satisfactory method of 
determining food digestion and ulilization in certain specie^s but Knott and 
associates (15) reported that the iron ratio was not adaptable to digestion 
studies in the ruminant. Eathnow (23) used the iron index as a measure 
of digestion in the rumen and concluded that it served as a good indication 
of the rate of digestion. By this method he estimated that in three liours 
32.1 per cent, in six hours 48.5 per cent and in nine liours 58.8 per cent of 
tlie dry matter in the rumen was digested. The data in tables 2 and 3 
demonstrate tlie unreliability of tlie iron ratio as a measure of rumen di¬ 
gestion because the iron accumulated in the rumen in some iTistane(»s and 
in others it passed from the rumen ahead of the ingesta. 

The accuracy of the lignin index as a measure of rumen digestion is 
dependent upon the degree to which lignin is digested in the rumen. Any 
appreciable digestion of this substance in the rumen would result in low 
values for rumen digestion. Tlie fact that the calculated coefficients for 
rumen digestion are high and in many instances approach or equal the total 
digestion coefficients indicate that lignin was not digested to any significant 
extent in the rumen and is, therefore, a suitable measure for rumen diges¬ 
tion. A comparison of the digestion coefficients for cellulose and new crude 
fiber further indicate that lignin is primarily digested after leaving the 
rumen. Digestible cellulose was largely removed while the ingesta was in 
the rumen but only about two-thirds of the digestible crude fiber was 
digested. The remaining one-third of the digestible crude fiber w^hich was 
digested after leaving the rumen must have been lignin because most of tlie 
other major crude fiber fraction (cellulose) had been previously digested. 
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It is important to have some idea of the type and degree of error that 
would occur in event lignin were materially digested in the rumen. Calcu¬ 
lations based on a comparison of cellulose and new crude fiber coefficients 
indicate that when the highest lignin digestibility coefficient was used (23.7 
per cent) only 10 per cent of the lignin was digested in the rumen. By 
assuming a 10 per cent digestibility of lignin in the rumen, it was found 
that the percentage error in rumen digestion coefficients of highly digestible 
materials such as nitrogen-free extract, other carbohydrates and new nitro¬ 
gen-free extract, would be nil and the coefficients for protein, ether extract 
and true fat would only be a few per cent. The percentage error for fibrous 
materials would be considerable with cellulose digestion coefficients being 
more nearly correct than those for the crude fiber fractions. These data 
indicate that the lignin ratio is a useful tool in ascertaining the digestibility 
of various nutrients in the rumen. Any errors that might occur would be 
negligible with the exception of coefficients for fibrous materials and in this 
instance the error would always be in the same direction, underestimation, 
and could be allowed for. This method of studying rumen activity should 
fill a need for some quantitative measure of rumen digestion and should be 
of considerable value in affording an understanding of the degree and sig¬ 
nificance of rumen digestion compared with the subsequent digestion that 
occurs during the passage of the ingesta through the remainder of the diges¬ 
tive tract. 

Quantitative digestion in the rumen. It should be borne in mind that 
the digestion coefficients obtained by calculations with lignin ratios do not 
necessarily imply that the nutrients are in an absorbable state. Literally, 
they indicate the percentages of the various nutrients that pass from the 
rumen ahead of the lignin. In the case of cellulose and crude fiber the 
coefficients probably indicate completed digestion, whereas the more simple 
carbohydrates would probably be completely broken down and in solution. 
Other nutrients would seem to be sufficiently decomposed to allow digestion 
to be completed rapidly in the remainiag portions of the digestive tract. 

The carbohydrate materials included in the nitrogen-free extract, other 
carbohydrates and new nitrogen-free extract passed rapidly from the rumen 
and in most instances 100 per cent of the digestible portion of these materials 
had disappeared from the rumen by the time of sampling. It is probable 
that these more simple carbohydrates did not merely enter solution but that 
some were fermented by rumen bacteria before their passage to the other 
stomach compartments. 

Digestible cellulose was largely removed by the fermentation processes 
of rumen micro-organisms with an average of 93.3 per cent being digested 
in the rumen at the 30-pound level of feeding and an average of 85.0 per 
cent being digested for all levels. Lignin was not digested to any material 
extent while in the rumen but was digested in variable amounts in the 
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remaining portions of the digestive tract. Csonka and co-workers (17) con¬ 
cluded from in vitro experiments that the degradation of lignin occurs in 
the stomach compartments of the cow and is not brought about by bacteria 
but possibly by some enzyme of the gastric juice. About two-thirds of the 
digestible crude fiber fractions and 90 per cent of the digestible dry matter 
were digested in the rumen. 

Rumen digestion coefficients for ether extract were higher than total ‘ 
digestion coefficients indicating an accumulation of ether extractive material 
after passage of the ingesta from the rumen. That this material was non-fat 
in character is indicated by the fact that even though true fat was readily 
digested, a negative coefficient for ether extract might occur. 

Rumen digestion coefficients for true fat indicate the probable products 
of the rumen digestion of cellulose and other carbohydrate materials. At 
the 30-pound level, at which bacterial activity would be greatest, there w^as 
an average increase of 13.8 per cent true fat in the rumen and one of the 
individual values included in this average represented a 26.4 per cent 
increase. Only two out of seven rumen digestion coefficients for true fat 
exceeded 20 per cent, while the total digestion of true fat averaged 66.1 per 
cent. Failure to find an increase in fat at the tw^o lower levels may have 
been due to the continual passage of the products from the rumen and also 
to the fact that the samples were taken after the height of digestion had 
passed. These findings indicate the synthesis of fat by rumen micro¬ 
organisms. 

Supporting a synthesis of fat in the rumen are in vitro studies of cellu¬ 
lose fermentation by rumen bacteria by Woodman and Evans (5) and 
Poehon (6). Nicholson and Shearer (18) observed much volatile fatty 
acid in the rumen of animals studied at post mortem. Ritzman and Bene¬ 
dict (19) in discussing the metabolic stimulus of food stated, ‘‘in our judg¬ 
ment this average increase of 30 per cent noted wuth sheep confirms the strik¬ 
ing increase noted with steers on a protein-poor, carbohydrate-rich main¬ 
tenance ration, and suggests again the significance of the old view of 
Grouven that the path of absorption of carbohydrates in the ruminant is 
through the fermentative processes. These processes result in flooding the 
body with a large amount of the lower fatty acids which stimulate metabo¬ 
lism.'' Quittek (3) suggested the synthesis of fat in tlie rumen but his 
methods were not adequate enough to allows a definite conclusion and 
Krzywanek and Quittek (4) later concluded their results did not indicate 
a fat synthesis. The production of fatty acids from cellulose fermentation 
in vitro and the data supporting the formation of fat in the rumen suggest 
the possibility that the products of rumen digestion may play an important 
role in the physiology of ketosis in cattle. This subject has been discussed 
by Duncan and associates (20). 
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When the removal of the ruman contents was delayed until 24 hours 
after feeding, only a slight increase in rumen digestion coefficients was 
observed. This indicates that rumen digestion of the alfalfa hay was 
practically completed prior to 14 hours after feeding. 

Effect of the level of feeding on rumen fill and digestion coefficients. 
The amount and character of the rumen fill remained fairly constant in 
spite of variations in hay consumption as great as 10 to 30 pounds. This 
finding is in agreement with the data of Ewing and Wright (21) who found 
that the weight and the dry matter content in the rumen of steers receiving 
from 1.66 to 3.84 kg. of dry matter daily did not differ significantly. These 
data indicate that the rumen fill was maintained at a constant level even 
though an increase in the level of feeding was always followed by an increase 
in barrel circumference and live weight. The change in barrel circumfer¬ 
ence was marked but was not perceptible to the eye. h'eeding green alfalfa 
resulted in a decrease in body weight and barrel size even though the dry 
matter intake remained the same. 

As the level of feeding increased there was a decrease in the digestion 
of protein and true fat in the rumen and an increase in the digestion of 
ether extract, crude fiber and new crude fiber. The rumen seems capable 
of handling highly variable quantities of rougliage with equal efficiency. 
Total digestion coefficients for dry matter, protein, crude fiber, cellulose, 
lignin and other carbohydrates were not affected by increasing the level of 
feeding from 20 to 30 pounds of hay per day, while new crude fiber and 
ether extract were more digestible and only nitrogen-free extract, new 
nitrogen-free extract and true fat were less digestible. Tliese results tend 
to support the conclusion of Watson and associates (10) that the plane of 
nutrition does not have any marked effect upon the digestibility of dried 
roughages. The marked decrease in digestibility which is often associated 
with a high plane of nutrition was not observed in this study. The low 
digestibility of all nutrients at the 10-pound level was attributed to the 
sub-maintenance level of nutrition. Watson and associates (10) and Forbes 
and co-workers (22) also observed a lowered digestibility on sub-mainte¬ 
nance rations. 

Value of lignin and cellulose, new crude fiber and true fat in feed analy¬ 
sis, Partitioning the carbohydrate fraction of alfalfa hay into lignin, cellu¬ 
lose and other carbohydrates was found to be of greater value in estimating 
the biological value of hay than the usual diyision into crude fiber and 
nitrogen-free extract. Other carbohydrates averaged 21 per cent more 
digestible than the nitrogen-free extract, cellulose was 50.0 per cent diges¬ 
tible and lignin varied in digestibility from - 5.1 to 23.7 per cent. 

The values obtained by the enzymatic method for crude fiber gave a 
much sharper distinction between the highly digestible and poorly digestible 
fractions of carbohydrate than the values obtained by the common crude 
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fiber method. By the common method the difference in the digestibility of 
crude fiber and nitrogen-free extract was only 19.5 per cent compared with 
49 per cent by the enzymatic method. Practically 100 per cent of the new 
nitrogen-free extract disappeared in the rumen compared with 65 per cent 
of the nitrogen-free extract and 83 per cent of other carbohydates. The new 
nitrogen-free extract was slightly more digestible than other carbohydrates 
indicating that the material—other than cellulose or lignin—present in the. 
new crude fiber fraction was poorly digestible in character. The enzymatic 
method for crude fiber requires somewhat less labor than the lignin and 
cellulose determinations but more time is required to obtain the results 
because an 8-day incubation period is necessary in comparison to a 12-hour 
incubation period for lignin. 

The true fat values indicate greater significance than the ether extract 
values. True fats were found to be 66.1 per cent digestible, while only 8.6 
per cent of the ether extract w^as digestible. Attention should be directed 
to the fact that the methods generally employed for the determination of fat 
in feed materials do not completely remove the fat and allied substances. 
In view of the low values obtained in this study for true fat, it is suggested 
that additional methods should be investigated for the complete extraction 
and determination of fat in feeding stuffs. 

SL AIM ARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

One rumen fistula and five normal Holstein cows received alfalfa hay in 
amounts of 10, 20, or 30 pounds per day. Rumen contents were removed 14 
liours after feeding on six occasions and 24 hours after feeding on one occa¬ 
sion. A total of 11 digestion trials were conducted. The chemical analyses 
wliich were made on the hay, rumen contents and feces were moisture, pro¬ 
tein, ash, ether extract, true fat, crude fiber, nitrogen-free extract, lignin, 
cellulose, other carbohydrates (by difference), crude fiber by an enzymatic 
metliod, new nitrogen-free extract (by difference), and iron. 

The use of lignin ratios is proposed as a method of studying quantitative 
digestion in the rumen. This method is useful in studying the significance 
of rumen digestion as related to subsequent digestion in the remainder of 
the digestive tract and is relatively accurate. Iron ratios are not reliable 
for determining rumen or total digestion coefficients. 

An average of 90 per cent of the digestible dry matter passed from the 
rumen before 14 hours after feeding. Digestible nitrogen-free extract, 
other carbohydrates and new nitrogen-free extract were completely removed 
from the ingesta during rumen digestion. Eighty-five per cent of the diges¬ 
tible cellulose had been digested at the time of sampling. Lignin did not 
appear to be appreciably digested in the rumen even though total digestion 
ranged up to 23J per cent but digestible crude fiber was two-thirds digested 
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in the rumen. There was an accumulation of ether^ extractive substances 
after the ingesta passed from the rumen. 

True fat was not digested to any extent in the rumen and at the 30-pound 
level of feeding there was an actual increase in true fat. These findings 
suggest the synthesis of fat in the rumen by micro-organisms from such 
materials as cellulose and other carbohydrates. 

Rumen pH on a ration of alfalfa hay was neutral or slightly acid (aver¬ 
age pH 6.82) and the maximum acidity was reached about six hours after 
feeding. A mixed ration gave lower rumen pH values. Rumen tempera¬ 
ture approximated 39® C. 

The character and amount of rumen fill were not affected by the amount 
of feed consumed, although the body weight and barrel circumference varied 
directly with hay consumption. 

As the plane of nutrition increased the rumen digestion of protein and 
true fat decreased while that of ether extract, crude fiber and new crude 
fiber increased. Total digestion coefficients for nitrogen-free extract, new 
nitrogen-free extract and true fat decreased as the level of feeding increased 
from 20 to 30 pounds. The other nutrients were either not affected or 
increased slightly in digestibility. The low digestibility of all nutrients 
at the 10-pound level was attributed to the sub-maintenance level of nutri¬ 
tion. 

The separation of the carbohydrate fraction into lignin, cellulose and 
other carbohydrates is a better index to the biological value of alfalfa hay 
than the present division into crude fiber and nitrogen-free extract. The 
values obtained by the enzymatic determination of crude fiber gave a much 
sharper biological distinction between the two carbohydrate fractions than 
the standard method. Inasmuch as true fat averaged 66.1 per cent diges¬ 
tible and ether extract only 8.6 per cent, it is evident that the true fat 
determination is of greater biological significance than the ether extract 
determination. 
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A RAPID COLORIMETRIC METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF LACTIC ACID IN MILK 

BURDET HEINEMANN 

Chief Chemist, Producers Creamery Company, Springfield, Mo. 

Many methods for determirnno: lactic acid in biological fluids have been 
rei)orted. Several have been H])plied successfully to dairy products. Most 
of these methods, however, are too time consuming to be used regularly in 
the ('ontrol laboratory. A search was made, therefore, for a method which 
was both rapid and reliable: A method using a simple procedure for the 
removal of interfering substances; a simple oxidation procedure; and a 
simple means of estimating the fpiantity of lactic acid present. 

The method Mendel and Goldscheider (5) used for determining the lactic 
acid in blood seemed to be the most promising, but when applied to milk 
gave unreliable results. Many variations were tried, one of which is re- 
])orted below. The method for removing interfering substances is almost 
identical with that described by Troy and Sharp (7). Their work on pre¬ 
cipitation procedures was repeated to determine the most satisfactory tech¬ 
nique to i)(‘ used in conjunction with the colorimetric method, but no change 
was found neeesssary. 

PKOCEDURE 

Weigli 5 grams of milk in a 50 ml. volumetric flask. Add 30 ml. of 
cold water and mix. Dilute a ])ortion of a 25 per cent solution of copper 
sulphate 1:3 and add dropwise with agitation 2-8 drops of the dilute solu¬ 
tion to the water and milk mixture until precipitation occurs. Warm the 
flask in hot water until tlie contents reach 45^^ C. Add 6 ml. of 25 per cent 
copper sulphate solution and mix thoroughly by rotation. Hold the con¬ 
tents of the flask at 45° to 47° C. for 8 to 10 minutes. Next loosen any curd 
particles which may adhere to the flask with a bent wire. Add (> ml. of cal¬ 
cium hydroxide suspension. This suspension is prepared by slaking 300 
grams of the best quality calcium oxide using 1400 ml. water and working 
through a 24 mesh screen after 30 minutes standing. Before mixing the 
lime with the other constituents in the flask, water should be added to bring 
the contents to exactly 50 ml. Then mix until the contents are liomogeneous 
and allow to stand at 45° to 47° C. for 10 minutes. Cool to 25° C. and Alter, 
discarding the first few ml. of filtrate. 

Place 1.0 ml. of the filtrate in a thoroughly clean and dry test tube. 
Hold the test tube in ice water and allow 5.0 ml. of cold concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid (arsenic free) to run down the side wall of the test tube. Mix 
gently while cooling. Place mixture in boiling water for exactly 5 minutes. 
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Cool in ice water for three. Add 4 drops of a 0.1 per cent solution of veratrole 
in water and mix. Hold in ice w’ater for 60 minutes and compare colors with 
artificial or natural standards. 

Natural standards may be prepared according to Hillig (3). Dissolve 
106.6 mg. of purified lithium lactate in 100 ml. of distilled water. 1.0 ml. 
of this solution contains the equivalent of 0.1 per cent lactic acid. Conse¬ 
quently, to prepare a 0.01 lactic acid standard, 5.00 ml. of this solution is 
diluted to exactly 50.0 ml. and mixed. One ml. of this dilution is then 
placed in a test tube and 5 ml, of concentrated sulphuric acid added. The 
mixture is held in boiling water 5 minutes and cooled in ice water 3 minutes. 
Four drops of a 0.1 per cent solution of veratrole is then added and the color 
observed after 60 minutes. Additional standards may be made by diluting 
the original lithium lactate solution as required. 

Artificial standards which are fairly satisfactory may be prepared ac¬ 
cording to the method of Nordbo (6). Mix 25.0 ml. of a 0.01 per cent solu¬ 
tion of fuchsin in water and 4.75 ml. of a 0.01 per cent solution of Tropaolin 
000. (The mixture must be diluted immediately for a precipitate forms on 
standing.) One tenth ml. of this mixture diluted to 50.0 ml. of solution is 
equivalent to approximately 0.005 per cent lactic acid; 0.25 ml. diluted to 50 
ml. is equivalent to approximately 0.01 per cent and 0.9 ml. diluted to 50 
ml. is equivalent to 0.02 per cent. Nordbo ^s standards are only suitable for 
concentrations below 0.03 per cent. Above this percentage, the yellow color 
increases in intensity. Consequently, for a 0.05 per cent lactic acid stan¬ 
dard, it is necessary to add 0.4 ml. of .01 per cent Tropaolin and 1.8 ml. of 
.01 per cent fuchsin to 47.8 ml. of water; for a 0.07 per cent standard, 1.0 
ml. of Tropaolin and 2.0 ml. of fuchsin to 47.0 ml. of water; and for a 0,10 
per cent standard, 2.0 ml. of Tropfiolin and 2.0 ml, of fuchsin to 46.0 ml. of 
water. These artificial standards should be checked against natural stan¬ 
dards before using. 


DISCUSSION 

According to the authors, the original test which was applied to blood is 
accurate to zfc 0.004 per cent between 0.001 and 0.05 per cent (5) and 1 part 
in 400,000 lactic acid could be detected, Mendel (4) later made two im¬ 
provements which he stated made possible the detection of one part in 
1,000,000. However, when applied to milk, the original test was sensitive 
to 0.01 per cent and had a limited degree of accuracy (±: 0.04 per cent). 
With the modification outlined above, the test is sensitive to 0.005 per cent 
and accurate to ± 0.004 per cent between the ranges of 0.005 and 0.12 per 
cent lactic acid providing the procedure is closely followed. 

Mendel (4) has pointed out that small changes in the concentration of 
,the sulphuric acid may lead to inaccurate results. A difference of 2 to 3 
per cent in the concentration may result in as much as a 15 to 20 per cent 
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error. It is wise, therefore, to check frequently the color of the artificial 
standards. In this respect, it should be noted that the individual analyst 
should try several different quantities of sulphuric acid (i.e., 4.5, 4.75, 5.0 
ml. etc.,) in the preparation of natural standards in order to ascertain the 
exact amount to add to the 1.0 ml. filtrate to obtain the greatest degree of 
color development for each batch of sulphuric acid. Derviz (1) describes a 
metliod for purifying and storing sulphuric acid so as to maintain a con¬ 
stant concentration. 

Mendel (4) makes the recommendation that after the mixture of acid and 
filtrate has been held in boiling water five minutes, it be cooled 2 minutes in 
ice water, veratrole added, and set at 25^^ C. After 20 minutes, the color 
may be compared with standards similarly treated. This method may be 
employed whenever results of great accuracy are not desired. 

Mendel and Qoldscheider (5) used 0.1 ml. of a 0.125 per cent veratrole 
in 99.8 per cent alcohol. Other investigators suggested 0.05 ml. of a 1: 800 
solution in 96 per cent alcohol (6), 0.1 ml. of 20 per cent veratrole solution 
in glacial acetic acid (1) and 0.1 ml. of 20 j)er cent in absolute alcohol (2). 
These were all tried, but none gave as satisfactory results as 4 drops of a 
0.1 per cent solution in water. Various solutions of guaicol, hydroquinone, 
and Schiffs reagent were also tried and considered unsatisfactory. 

Although the original method called for a 4 minute heating period, 0.5 
ml. filtrate and 3.0 ml. of cone. H2SO4, it was found that 5 minute heating 
period, 1.0 ml. filtrate and 5.0 ml, of concentrated sulphuric acid gave more 
uniform results. 

The same substances interfere wdth this method as those Troy and Sharp 
(7) found to interfere with theirs. Formaldehyde, overneutralization, 
rancidity, sucrose, and products resulting from the heating of milk at or 
near the boiling point for one half hour or longer resulted in high values. 
Mendel and Goldscheider state, however, that acetone, 3-oxybutyric acid, 
acetic acid, urea, uric acid, creatin, creatinin, glycocol, alanine, and pro¬ 
pionic acid, do not interfere with the color development. 

Traces of organic matter interfere with proper color development and 
consequently the test tubes must be thoroughly clean and kept stoppered 
as much as possible during the determination. 

When greater rapidity of testing is required, the precipitate of proteins, 
lactose and fat, may be centrifuged. In this case, cream test bottles (18 
gram body, 9 gram neck, graduated in 1 per cent between 0 and 55 per cent) 
were selected from stock and graduated to contain 50.0 ml. at 20° C. The 
milk was weighed in these bottles which, after precipitation and cooling, 
were placed in a Babcock tester and centrifuged 4 minutes. The centrifu¬ 
gate was then decanted through a fiuted filter, the first few ml. of filtrate 
being discarded. 
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SUMMARY 

A rapid colorimetric method for the quantitative estimation of lactic 
acid in milk is described. The steps involved are precipitation of fat, lac¬ 
tose and protein with copper sulphate and calcium hydroxide, filtering, 
adding concentrated sulphuric acid (arsenic free) to the filtrate, heating, 
cooling, and adding veratrole. A red color develops on standing which is in 
proportion to the amount of lactic acid present. 

The test is sensitive to about 0.005 per cent and is accurate to zt 0.004 
per cent between the ranges of 0.005 and 0.12 per cent lactic acid. 
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GROWTH OP CERTAIN ORGANISMS OP IMPORTANCE TO THE 
DAIRY INDUSTRY ON NEW STANDARD MILK AGAR* 

V, D. FOLTZ AND L. D. BUSIINELL 

Kansas Agricultural Experiment Sfation 

The mediuin used for making counts on milk and other dairy products,, 
which became official July 1, 1939, has created considerable interest as to 
the effect it will have on dairy control practices. This paper deals with the 
relative amount of growth of certain pure cultuiv^s of bacteria on the old 
and new standard agars together with the total number of colonies as deter¬ 
mined with these two agars on milk samples collected aseptically from an 
experimental dairy herd. The animals in the herd were divided into three 
groups: Those known to be free of streptococcic mastitis; those suspected of 
the disease because of high leucocyte counts; and those with clinical evidence 
of the disease and with long chained streptococci in the incubated milk. 

KESULTS \VITH PURE CULTURE STUDY 

The pure cultures used w^ere a series of pathogenic and noii-pathogenic 
Gram-positive cocci and bacilli of importance to the dairy industry. These 
organisms were examined carefully for purity and identified. The pyo¬ 
genic streptococci were all typical of the group as outlined by Sherman 
(1). The two cultures of 8. scarlatinae (? name) were from clinically 
typical severe cases of scarlet fever and were of proved toxicity. The 53 
cultures of 8. agalactiae were isolated from chronic erases of bovine mastitis 
from tw'enty cow^s in one herd. These cultures had been isolated from one 
to nine months before being used. The seven, “Animal Pyogenes,’’ strepto¬ 
cocci w^ere obtained from ecpiine infectious ])rocesses. The i)ure cultures of 
non-i)ath()genic organisms were obtained from various workers in the field 
of dairy bacteriology. These cultures had been identified by others and 
were re-examined only to determine purity before being used in this study. 

Sugar-free meat infusion agar slaiit^i were used as a medium for the cul¬ 
tivation of pure cultures used in this experiment. Within 24-hours after 
inoculation ail cultures had grown enough to permit the preparation of 
saline suspensions which could be standardized as to turbidity. Prom these 
suspensions, serial dilutions WT^re made and plated in duplicate. One set 
was poured with old standard agar (2) and the other w’ith luwv standard 
agar (3). The plates w^ere then incubated at 37® C. for 48 hours. Counts 
were made wdth: (a) the unaided eye; (b) Quebec colony counter, and (c) 
the 10 X and 30 x wide field binoculars. 

The ability of the organisms to develop observable colonies on the two 
agars is clearly showm in table 1. In case of certain of the organisms, com- 
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TABLE 1 


Result of pure culture studies 


Organism 

Strains 

Colony detection on 

New medium 

Old medium 

S. scarlatinae 

2 

Easily countable 

Quebec counter 

None countable, 30 x 
magnification 

S. agalactiae 

53 

All easily countable 

Quebec counter 

5—countable Quebec 
counter 

20—10 X magnification 

10—30 X magnification 

18—^none countable 

’* Animal Pyogenes** 

7 

All easily countable 

None cmmtable Quebec 

Streptococci \ 


Quebec counter 

counter 

8, durans 

1 

Easily countable 

Not countable Quebec 
counter 

S. lactis 

1 

Easily countable 

Quebec counter 

Not countable Quebec 
counter 

8. fecalis 

1 

Easily countable 

Quebec counter 

Not countable Quebec 
counter 

8. symogenes 

1 

1 

Easily countable 

Quebec counter 

Not countable Quebec 
counter 

L. hulgaricus 

4 

1 countable 

3 non-countable 

None countable 

L. acidophilus 

2 

Easily countable 

1—^not countable 

1—difficultly countable 

8. thermophilus 

1 

None countable 

Not countable 

8. liquefaciens 

5 

4 countable 

1 not countable 

4—in point not ordi¬ 
narily couiitable 

1—not countable 

L. casei 

3 

1 countable 

2 cotintable with difficulty 

Not countable 


plete inability to develop in the new medium is unquestionably due to lack 
of necessary nutrients. With other organisms, S. agalactiae for instance, 
ability to develop on tlie old medium apparently depends on strain varia¬ 
tion. In all instances, with the exception of the culture of S. thermophilus, 
one or more strains of each grew well on the new medium. The addition of 
such nutrients as glucose, skim-milk and possibly tryptone makes a more 
suitable medium for the growth of these organisms. 

RESULTS OF PLATE COUNTS ON MILK 

The milk samples were obtained from the following groups of experi¬ 
mental COWS: (a) 26 cows known to be free of mastitis; (b) 16 cows 
suspected of mastitis; (c) 26 cows known to have mastitis. All cows in¬ 
cluded in each group had been so classified for a period of at least three 
months and some had been grouped, as above described, for a period of 24 
months. Equal quantities of milk, as far as practicable, were collected 
aseptically from each quarter and taken immediately to the laboratory for 
analysis. 

A summary of the results on milk samples is given in table 2. From an 
examination of these data it is evident that the quality of the milk from the 
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TABLE 2 


Milk sample studies 


Group of cows 

Mastitis free 

Mastitis 

suspects 

Mastitis positive 

Medium 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

New 

Old 

Number of animals in 

group . 

Log. Ave. count . 

26 

126 

3 

17,500 

77 

26 

47 

1 

12,000 

35 

16 

912 

50 

4,800 

1,145 

16 

389 

30 

4,700 

665 

26 

4,470 

300 

896,000 

4,350 

26 

2,090 

10 

634,000 

2,200 

Minimum count . 

Maximum count . 

Median count . 


three groups is quite different. The minimum, median and maximum 
counts on the three groups of cows has been determined. In all instances 
the minimum and maximum counts from the same animal were consistentTy 
higher in the new medium. The median count for each group of samples in¬ 
dicates that the new medium gives counts about double those obtained on the 
old medium. 

In addition to the above described examples of the superiority of the new 
agar, it is of interest to compare the results obtained by using ‘‘new/’ “old” 
and meat infusion blood agars in a study of an epidemic of septic sore 
throat involving ai)proximately forty cases. The total count per ml. milk 
from the involved quarter of the animal responsible for the epidemic as 
plated on the “old,” “new” and blood agars was 5,800, 149,000, and 115,000, 
respectively. On blood agar 105,000 or 91 per (*.ent of the total number of 
colonies counted were beta-hemolytic streptococci which were later found to 
belong to Lanceheld group A. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It is clearly shown by this investigation that the pyogenic streptococci 
which were studied responded well to the new medium. The other strepto¬ 
cocci and laetobacilli did not show the same degree of response; but growth 
was definitely improved in the case of mo.st, but not all, of the organisms. 

Milk from three groups of cow^s, in a mastitis control project, individu¬ 
ally and collectively, showed definitely, higher plate counts when the new 
medium was used. 

When the milk from an animal responsible for an outbreak of septic sore 
throat was plated on the new medium, there was a higher count than when 
blood agar was used. However, the use of blood agar is essential in the 
detection of such organisms and should be used in all such investigations. 
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A STUDY OF THE liEDUCING SYSTEM OF MILK* 

I. A. GOULD 

Department of Dairyingf Michigan Slate College, East Lansing, Mich. 

Since tlie introductipn of the elieniical method for the determination of 
ascorbic acid in biolog^Jeal materials, numerous studies have been conducted 
dealing with the ascorbic acid content of milk. However, to date, little 
attention has been given to the possibility that milk may contain otlier reduc¬ 
ing substances, wliich, under certain conditions, may exert an influence 
similar to that exhibited by ascorbic acid. This study was conducted, 
therefore, with the view of determining the total reducii: 4 g power of milk 
as measured by potassium iodate titration procedure, and then ascertaining 
the pi'oportiou of this power which is contributed by ascorbic acid. 

Two reducing substances which are i)rcsent in many biological systems 
and which have attracted considerable attention of research workers are 
ascorbic acid and glutathione. Fresh raw milk contains usually from 15 
to 30 mg. of ascorbic acid per liter (5,16, 11, 2), which exists in its entirety 
in the reduced form (9), Age, aeration, sunlight, and contamination with 
copper cause a destruction of the ascorbic acid in milk (16, 15, 14, 4), 
whereas heat, per so, exerts only a negligible effect upon the ascorbic acid 
content (2, 4). 

The presence of glutathione in milk is di.spute(l. Martini (10) rei)orts 
that milk contains about 8 mg. per cent, but Jackson (6) Gould and Sommer 
(3) and Josephson and Doan (8) were unable to secure positive nitropriis- 
side tests on normal raw milk. However, treatment of raw jnilk with 
sodium cyanide results in ]iositive nitroprusside reactions (3, 6). 

Jackson (7) observed that* fresh, anaerobically drawn milk exliibited 
much gi«ater reducing power than did the same milk if exposed for a few 
minutes to the atmosphere. Whether this indicates the presence of a strong 
reducing substance in milk which is quickly oxidized by atmospheric oxygen, 
or whether the change is merely due to the diffusion of oxygen into the milk 
has not been showm. 

In addition to ascorbic acid, and probably glutathione or cysteine, the 
flavin system of milk is also of importance in connection with oxidation- 
reduction phenomena (4, 7). Jackson found that when whey concentrates 
were a4fled to milk, the decoloration of methylene blue was greatly hastened. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHOD 

The methods used were those suggested by the work of Woodward (17) 
and DeWitt and Sure (1). The KIO3 titration procedure of Woodward 

Bocoived for publication April 4, 1940. 

* Jour. Article No. 427 from the Mich. Agric. Experiment Station. 
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and Fry (18) was utilized to measure that power which may for convenience 
be called the ‘‘total reducing power’’ of the mi]&. The method is known to 
measure both the glutathione and the ascorbic acid content and has been 
used for that purpose (1, 17). The ascorbic acid was determined by the 
2 , 6 -dichlorophenolindophenol titration procedure adapted to milk by 
Sharp (11). 

The KIOs method of Woodward and Fry (18) for glutathione in blood 
was modified only insofar as to permit the titration of a more concentrated 
filtrate. Forty milliliters of milk were diluted with 50 ml. of water, and 
the proteins precipitated with 10 ml. of molar sulfosalicylic acid solution. 
Ten milliliters of the filtrate were titrated with O.OOIN KIOs solution. The 
filtrate possessed a pH well under 2 . Comparisons of this slightly modified 
procedure with the original micro procedure were made on fresh raw milk, 
and close agreement between the methods was secured. 

The use of iodoacetate to block out the -SH groups was made, in general, 
on the basis of the work of Schultze, Stotz, and King (12). 

Milk used for the study was in most instances obtained directly from the 
College herd. It was collected in such a manner as to eliminate contamina¬ 
tion with copper. The heating of the milk was conducted in a glass fla^ 
suspended in a boiling water bath. Temperatures were controlled well 
within the limits of 0.5° C. 


RESULTS 

Comparison of total reducing capacity with that contributed hy ascorbic 
acid: The titration of milk with the O.OOIN solution of KIO 3 gave values 
which were surprisingly high when calculated as glutathione or ascorbic 
acid. These results are presented in table 1, columns ( 1 ) and (2). These 
values range approximately from 119 to 192 when calculated as mg. of gluta¬ 
thione per liter, or from 34 to 55 when expressed as mg. of ascorbic acid per 
liter. 

That the KlOa values arc decidedly higher than would be the case if the 
ascorbic acid alone were responsible may be seen by comparing columns 
numbered two and three. The actual ascorbic acid values, as determined 
by titration with 2 , 6 -dichlorophenolindophenol, range only from 11.8 to 21.9 
mg. per liter, as contrasted to the approximate range of 34-55 mg. per liter 
obtained from the KIO 3 titration. As shown in the final column, the 
ascorbic acid usually accounted for only 30-40 per cent of the total reducing 
action of the milk as determined with KIO3, although in certain trials the 
ascorbic acid accounted for from 40 to 60 per cent of the total reducing 
power. 

Influence of sunlight and copper on the total reducing, capacity: Further 
evidence to show that the KIO3 titration values are due only partially to 
the ascorbic acid was obtained when fresh raw milk was exposed either to 
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TABLE 1 

Compari$on of 6-dichlorophenoUndophenol and KlOt values when calculated 
as ascorbic acid and glutathione 


Sample 

KIOs values 

Actual ascorbic 
acid value* 

(3) 

Per cent actual 
ascorbic acid 
value of total 
KlOa value 

(4) 

As OSH 

(1) 

Ab aBCorbic acid 

(2) 


mg,/liter 

mg./liter 

mg./liter 


1 

134.0 

38.29 

12.07 

31.52 

2 

118.9 

33.97 

11.83 

34.82 

3 

144.2 

41.20 

12.51 

30.36 

4 

128,8 

36.80 

13.04 

35.43 

5 

174.8 

49.94 

18.56 

37.16 

6 

191.7 

54.77 

21.93 

40.04 

7 

174.9 

49.97 

I 15.89 

31.80 

8 

165.7 

47.34 

1 17.94 

37.90 

9 

158.0 

45.14 

17.48 

38.72 

10 

145.7 

41.63 

15.75 

37.83 

11 

164.9 

47.11 

18.90 

40.12 

12 1 

121.0 

34.63 

15.79 

45.60 

13 

145.7 

41.63 

21.15 

50.80 

14 

126.3 

36.08 

21.09 

58.45 


* Determined with 2, 6*dichloropli<;noliiidophcnol. 


sunlight for one hour or treated with 2 p.p.m. of copper for three hours. 
The KIO 3 values secured before and after such treatment and their com¬ 
parison with the correct indophenol values are shown in table 2 . 

The KlOa results, when expressed either as glutathione or ascorbic acid 
show rather high values following the treatment of the milk with the sun¬ 
light or with the copper. Contrasted with this is the fact that these tw^o 
agents, Le,, sunlight or copper, destroy the ascorbic acid. In fact, they are 
utilized for this purpose in order to determine the so-called residual titer, or 
blank, in the indophenol titration. The ascorbic acid values shown in the 
table have been corrected for this residual titer. 

The data in table 2 show further that the decrease in KIO3 values caused 
by sunlight or copper is doubtless due entirely to the ascorbic acid itself, 
and not to any appreciable extent to the other reducing substances w^hich are 
responsible for the remainder of the KIO3 titer. This may be observed by 
comparing the columns numbered six and seven. The values in these col¬ 
umns show close agreement as indicated by the differences in column seven. 

Use of iodoacetate: If the KIO3 titer in milk is partly due to -SH link¬ 
ages, iodoacetate should block out such groups and thus decrease the titer 
accordingly. Consequently, trials were conducted in which the milk was 
treated with suflBcient iodoacetate to make a 0.1 molar concentration in the 
milk. Following the addition of the iodoacetate, the milk was stored at 4® C. 
for one hour. KIO3 and indophenol titrations were made on the milk before 
and after treatment. The results of four trials are presented in table 3. 
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TABLE 3 


The influence of iodoaceiate on the KIO^ and 6-dichlorophenolindophenol 
titration values of milk 



KIOs values as glutathione 

2, O-dichlorophenolindophenol 
values as aseorhic acid 


Before 

treatment 

After 

treatment 

Before 

treatment 

1 After 

treatment 


mg./100 ml. 

mg./100 ml. 

mg./Hter 

mg./liter 

1 

13.43 

10.20 

11.38 

12.74 

0 

15.43 

10.58 

17.35 

17.51 

3 

.14.95 

11.50 

15..52 

15.52 

4 

12.03 

11.88 

21,09 

19.50 


These data show that the iodoaeetate treatment slig:htly lowered the KIO3 
values, whereas it had no definite effect upon the ascorbic acid content. The 
KIO 3 values decreased on the averaj^e, to an extent equivalent to approxi¬ 
mately 3 mp:. of {?lutathi(me per 100 ml. milk. Numerous other trials ^ave 
similar results. 

Use of zinc dust: To determine the total glutathione content of blood, 
Woodward and Fry (17) added zinc dust to the sulfosalicylic acid filtrate. 
This procedure reduced the oxidized form of glutathione so that it could be 
measured by the KTO 3 titration. On this basis, the same procedure was 
utilized in this study to ascertain if the zinc dust treatment wnuld increase 
the KIO 3 values of milk. Results of four trials are presented in table 4. 


TABLE 4 

The influence of ::inc dust treatment on the KlOi values 


lUIII 


I/JIC 


1 

2 

3 

4 


KIO;, values as glutathione 



Before reduction 

After reduction 


mg./100 ml. 

mg./too ml. 


14.18 

\ 14.58 


15.33 

14.95 


12.65 

i 13.43 


1 16.33 

1 16.10 


These results show the zinc dust to have no definite effect on the KIO 3 
values. The values were substantially unaltered by the reduction, indi(;at- 
ing that milk contains no substance in the oxidized form which may be 
reduced by the method and exi>osure time used in this experiment. 

Influence of heat on the total reducing capacity: When milk has been 
heated sufficiently high the KIO 3 values are lowered, whereas the ascorbic 
acid content remains practically unchanged. This is illustrated by figure 1. 

This graph shows that the KIO .3 values, (expressed as mg. glutathione 
per 100 ml.) undergo marked decreases in milk which has been heated to 
80® C. or above. The value was practically unchanged, however, wdien the 
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Fig. 1. The influence of heat on the KlOa values and ascorbic acid of milk. 

milk was heated to 70° C. The largest drop in the KIO 3 values occurred 
between 80° C. and 90° C., and the higher temperature of 96° 0., or 96° C. 
for ten minutes, caused only a relatively small further decrease. The graph 
shows also, that the ascorbic acid content as determined by 2 , 6 -dichloro- 
phenolindophenol remains substantially unaltered by the heat treatment. 

The fact that the heat treatment had no definite effect upon the ascorbic 
acid indicates that the changes which occur in the KIO 3 values are due to 
decomposition or rearrangement of the other reducing substances involved. 
Further, since temperatures above 90° C. brought only slight further de¬ 
creases in the KIO3 values, the indications are that the bulk of the reducing 
material which is being acted upon has undergone change, and that the titer 
exhibited by this heated milk is due practically entirely to ascorbic acid 
alone. That this is true is ilhistrated in figure 1 by the line showing the 
ascorbic acid content expressed in its equivalent as mg. of glutathione per 
100 ml. of milk. It may be observed that the ascorbic acid somewhat more 
than accounts for the KIO3 values of the milk heated to 90° C. or above. 

DISCUSSION 

The data assembled in this experiment show conclusively that milk con¬ 
tains reducing substances, other than ascorbic acid, which are measurable 
by potassium iodate. These reducing substances contribute varying pro¬ 
portions of the total reducing capacity of milk, ranging from 40 to 70 per 
cent of the total. In all cases encountered in this and subsequent studies, 
the total of the KIO3 values have always exceeded that which is contributed 
by the ascorbic acid alone. Conclusions should not be drawn at the present 
time as to what substance‘or substances are responsible for this reducing 
action of milk, but the proteins of the milk serum may be involved. 
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Sulfhydryl linkages are not found in milk, consequently it may be logi¬ 
cally assumed that neither cysteine, glutathione, nor thioneine contribute 
to the KIO3 values. If glutathione were involved, the treatment of the milk 
with copper would have affected the titration values of the nou-ascorbic acid 
portion of the reducing materials. Although lactose is a reducing sugar, it 
is unlikely that it contributes to the reducing action, esjiecially at the low 
pH at which the KlOa determination is conducted. 

It is interesting to note that the reducing power of the substance respon¬ 
sible for the KIO 3 reducing ability of milk in excess to that contributed by 
the ascorbic acid is destroyed by heat at temperatures which cause the libera¬ 
tion of volatile sulfides from milk (3). This may be a coincidence. How¬ 
ever, if proteins are involved, then consideration should be given the pos¬ 
sibility that the substance contributing to the heat labile sulfides is also 
responsible for the bulk of the KIO.-, titer. 

CONCLUSION 

Potassium iodate titration values of milk are greater than they should be 
if ascorbic acid alone were responsible. 

The material in milk responsible for the iodate reducing power of milk 
ill excess of that caused by the ascorbic acid is unaffected by sunlight or 
copper under the conditions of this experiment, but is slightly affected by 
treatment of the milk with iodoacetate. 

KIO;} values of milk are not changed by zinc dust reduction of a sulfo- 
salicylic acid filtrate. 

The potassium iodate values of milk are lowered when milk is heated to 
80° C. or above. This lowering is likelj^ due to destruction or rearrangement 
of the non-ascorbic acid portion of the reducing materials. 

Acknowledgment: The author expresses thanks to Prof. C. D. Ball of 
the Biological Chemistry Department for criticisms relative to the manu¬ 
script. 
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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ADDED GLUTATHIONE IN MILK’" 


I. A. GOULD 

Departmevt of Dairying^ Michigan Slate College, East Landing, Michigan 

Previously (1), the author observed that when 5 mg. of glutathione were 
added to milk, it was not detected by the nitroprusside test after a 15-minute 
incubation j^eriod. However, the same amount of glutathione added to 
milk which had been heated to 76C. or above produced a positive nitro¬ 
prusside reaction. This indicated the possibility that raw milk destroys 
glutathione, whereas milk which has been heated sufficiently high fails to 
exhibit this (lestru(*.tive property. Coiisecpioiitly, this study was conducted 
to determine quantitatively the disappearance of glutathione when added 
to raw and heated milk. 

Oherst (2) found reduced glutatliioiie to disappear when added to solu¬ 
tions containing egg albumin, casein and blood serum. He found both 
reduced and total glutathione content to decrease rapidly during the first 
2-3 hours of incubation when added to whole blood. When glutathione 
was added to blood serum, the reduced glutathione concentration changed 
from 50,6 mg. per cent to 18.4 mg. per cent in 15 minutes, whereas the total 
glutathione content was reduced from 55.2 mg. per cent to 36.2 mg. per cent 
during the same period. Oberst suggests that the reduction of glutathione 
in protein solutions is due to chemical reaction, the glutathione combining 
with the protein so as to inactivate the sulfhydryl group. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCIDURE 

Milk used for this experiment w^as secured directly from disease-free 
cows at the college farm. Porcelain pails were used to collect the milk in 
order to eliminate metal contamination. The milk was held at 4° C. until 
used. 

Glutathione (Pfanstiehls) was added to the milk at the rate of 50 mg. 
per cent and was thoroughly incorporated by stirring the milk frequently 
during the first 15 minutes of the incubation period. The glutathione deter¬ 
mination, conducted essentially by the method of Woodward and Pry (3) 
as outlined in an earlier paper (4), was made on the milk after 15 minutes, 
1 hour, 2 hours and 4 hours of incubation at 20° C. 

Heating of the milk was conducted in a round bottom flask suspended in 
a boiling water bath. Samples of milk were withdrawn by means of a glass- 
tube siphon. Temperatures w^ere accurate within ±. 0.5° C. 

Bocoived for publication April 4, 1940. 
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RESULTS 

Addition of glutathione to raw milk: Three samples of milk were secured 
from individual cows. Glutathione was added at the rate of 50 mg. per 
cent. The rate of disappearance of the reduced glutathione is illustrated 
by figure 1 . The results are expressed as the actual glutathione present; 



P£/9/OD OP INCUBATION CHOURS) 

Fig. 1. The disappearance of reduced glutathione in raw milk (GSH added at rate 
of 50 mg. per cent). 

consequently corrections are made in every case for the original KIO 3 values 
of the milk. 

Figure 1 shows the loss of glutathione in milk to proceed at a rapid rate. 
Following the 15-minute interval the glutathione values are considerably 
below the 50 mg. level. This is especially true of two of the samples. The 
reduced glutathione disappeared at approximately the same rate in all of 
the samples during the 4-hour incubation period. At the close of the 4- 
hour period the glutathione had decreased to values less than 2 mg. per cent. 
In fact, one sample showed complete loss of the glutathione at the close of 
the incubation period. 

Addition of glutathione to heated milk: Glutathione was added at the 
rate of 50 mg. per cent to raw milk and to the same milk which had been 
heated momentarily to 70° C., 80° C., and 90° C. The results are shown 
in figure 2 . 

This figure illustrates the stabilization effect of the previous heat treat¬ 
ment of the milk on the glutathione. The raw milk shows rapid disappear¬ 
ance of the glutathione, similar to that shown in figure 1 . Heating of the 
milk to 70° C. retarded, but did not prevent, the disappearance of the gluta¬ 
thione. However, when the milk had been subjected to temperatures of 80° 
C. or 90° C., it exhibited no destructive action on the glutathione. Actually, 
there was a slight increase in the glutathione values of these samples during 
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Pig. 2. The Btabilization effect of heat on jjlutathiono in milk ((ISII added at late 
of 50 mg. cent). 

the 4-hour period. This slight increase may be due to (‘Jiaiiges in the milk 
which have been brought about by the heat treatment. 

Changes m the reduced aud total glutathione content in milk and milk 
serum: The disappearance of reduced glutathione in milk raises a question; 
ic,, whether the glutathione is merely changed to the oxidized form, or 
whether it is entirely destroyed. Steps were taken to determine which of 
these processes occurs. 

Glutathione was added at the rate of 50 mg. per cent both to whole raw 
milk and to rennet serum prepared from the same milk. The reduced and 



Pig. 3. The changes of reduced and total glutathione content in raw milk and in 
raw milk serum (GSH added at rate of 50 mg. per cent). 
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total glutathione content was determined after incubation periods as in the 
previous experiment. The total glutathione content was determined by re¬ 
ducing a portion of the sulfosalicylie acid filtrate with zinc dust according 
to the method of Woodward and Pry (3). Thus the difference between 
the reduced and total glutathione content represents the concentration of 
the oxidized form of glutathione. The results of this experiment are shown 
by figure 3. 

The figure shows both the reduced and total glutathione values of the 
milk serum to be above those for the whole milk. The difference between 
the serum and milk values at the beginning of the incubation period is ap¬ 
proximately 6-8 mg. of glutathione per 100 ml. This slightly higher value 
in the serum may be due partly to the dilution effect of the milk casein in 
the case of the whole milk or to a slight tendency of the casein to combine 
with the glutathione. However, the slight difference obtained between the 
two systems indicates that the casein per se plays no significant part in 
causing the disappearance of the glutathione. 

Figure 3 shows further that the rate of disappearance of reduced gluta¬ 
thione is approximately as great in the serum as in the milk, although there 
was a slightly slower disappearance in the case of the serum. 

The third important fact shovm by tlie graph is that the major portion 
of the reduced glutathione which disappears in the milk is completely 
destroyed and is not merely changed to the oxidized form. The reduction 
of the acid filtrate by zinc dust at the various time intervals does increase 
the KIOs titer, indicating that a portion of the glutathione is in the oxidized 
form. However, the difference between the total and reduced glutathione 
after 0.25 hour and 1 hour in the case of the milk, and after 0.25 liour, 1 
hour, and 2 hours in the case of the serum is relatively small, amounting 
roughly to about 2-4 mg. of glutathione per 100 ml. A much wider differ¬ 
ence between the total and reduced glutathione values was secured at the 
4-hour period, the difference amounting to about 15 mg. The total gluta¬ 
thione content appears to be leveling off at about this value at the close of 
the incubation period. 

DISCUSSION 

The actual cause for the destruction of glutathione when it is added to 
raw milk can only be speculated upon. The fact that temperatures of 80- 
90° C. stabilize the glutathione may be taken to indicate that the destruc¬ 
tion is enzymic in nature. However, one should not be too prone to accept 
this as being the proper explanation, since these temperatures are sufficiently 
high to cause the formation of volatile sulfides, thus producing a reducing 
system which may be capable of preventing destruction of the glutathione. 
The temperatures which were effective in preventing the destruction, how¬ 
ever, are high enough to destroy the principal oxidizing enzymes of milk. 
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The proteins of milk may be involved in the disappearance of the gluta¬ 
thione, although the casein is apparently of little significance in this connec¬ 
tion. If the albumin and globulin of milk are concerned with the destruc¬ 
tion of tlie tripeptide, the stabilization effect of heat may be due to changes 
in these proteins which occur, and which may, in turn, be correlated with 
sulfide liberation. 

The results herein reported show that when 50 mg. of glutathione are 
added to 100 ml. of milk or milk serum the glutathione is practically gone 
at the end of the 4-hour incubation period. These changes were observed 
by using the nitroprusside test as well as by the quantitative method, 
although only the quantitative results are reported. In other trials in which 
100 mg. of glutathione were used, considerable glutathione remained at the 
close of 4 hours at 20° C. This would indicate that the destroying agent in 
the milk is incapable of causing as complete destruction of this high concen¬ 
tration of glutathione in the 4-hour interval as it does with concentrations 
of 50 mg. per cent. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Raw milk or rennet serum from the milk causes a rapid disappearance 
of added reciueed glutathione. 

The major portion of the glutathione which disappears is destroyed, 
especially during storage periods up to 2 hours, since onl}^ a relatively small 
quantity was found to be in the oxidized form. After 4 hours of storage, 
however, a greater pi'oportion of the missing glutathione is found in the 
oxidized form. 

Heating milk momentarily to 80 or 90° C. and then cooling, prior to 
adding the glutathione, resulted in complete stabilization of glutathione. 

A lower temperature of 70° C. was less effective in preventing its disap¬ 
pearance. 
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PROTECTIVE INFLUENCE OF GLUTATHIONE ON COPPER- 
INDUCED OXIDATION OP ASCORBIC ACID IN MILK* 

I. A. aOULD 

Dcparlmt nt of Dairying, Mirltigan Stair Cothpr, East Lansing, Michigan 


The ability of j^liitatlnoiie to be easily oxidized and reduced has aroused 
niiich interest as to its function in those bioloj^ical tissues and fluids where it 
is riornially present. Durinjr the past few years, many valuable contribu¬ 
tions have resulted from r(‘sear(*h pertaining to the role of glutathione in 
biological systems. Of espe('ial interest, however, insofar as this paper is 
concerned, are those flndings which indicate a possible close relationship 
between glutathione and ascorbic acid. 

Hopkins and Morgan (6) found glutathione to lu'otcct ascorbic acid 
from oxidation by copper. This protective action was ascribed as being due 
to the fact that tin' glutathione “forms a stable compound with the copper, 
preventing oflicient contact between tlie metal aiid its substrate.’^ 

Harron, Barron, and Kh'inperer (]) also found glutathione to etflciently 
inhibit eop])er catalysis of ascorbic acid and expressed the belief that this 
inhibition may be due to the strong affinity of glutathione for copper to form 
a copi)er-glutathione complex. These workers found practically complete 
infiibitory action by glutathione as long as there existed more than one mole¬ 
cule of glutathione per atom of copper. 

Difl’ei’ences of opinion exist as to the ability of glutathione to prevent 
enzymic oxi<lation of ascoi’bie acid. Hopkins and Morgan (6) observed 
that glutathione ])rotect(Hl ascorbic acid from oxidation by the enzyme 
‘‘hexoxidase,'’ but that the glutathione was itself oxidized. This protective 
action persisted until the glutathione had substantially disappeared from 
the system. Stotz, Harrer, and King (9) attribute the catalytic oxidation 
of ascorbic acid in certain plant jui(*es to copper present in combination 
Avith protein material, rather than to a .‘*’pceiflc ^‘oxidase/’ and found that a 
mixture of copper and albumin assumed the characteristic properties of 
these suggested enzymes. However, in later work these workers found 
guinea pig liver brei brought about slow aerobic oxidation of ascorbic acid, 
which tliey attributed to the *Mndophenol oxidase-cytochrome system.'’ 
The glutathione naturally present in tlie liver brei was unable to iirotect 
added ascorbic acid from oxidation. This finding may indicate that gluta¬ 
thione is speKufic for copper catalysis of ascorbic acid, a view held by Barron, 
ei al (1). 

No studies have been reported on the inter-relationship of glutathione 
and ascorbic acid in milk, possibly because glutathione ha^ never been shown 
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to be a normal (*onstitneut of this product. It appeared desirable, however, 
in conjunction with other studies (4), to determine if added glutathione 
would protect a*sc{)rbic acid against copper-induced oxidation. Results of 
this study may help to explain the stabilization effect of high temperature 
heat treatment of milk on ascorbic acid, such treatment resulting in the 
formation of reducing compounds (5, 7). In addition, knowledge of the 
glutathione-ascorbic acid relationship in milk may be applied also to other 
biological systems. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Milk used for this experiment "was obtained from individual cows of the 
Michigan State College herd. The milk w*as collected directly in procelaiii 
containers, cooled and placed in glass bottles. In order to study the pro¬ 
tective action of glutathione, it was necessary to prevent the disap})earanee 
of the glutathione wkich occurs naturally in raw^ milk (4). This was accom¬ 
plished by heating the milk in a glass flask to 80^ C., a temperature which 
w’as previously found to be sufficiently high to inhibit this disappearance 
(4). Immediately after the heat treatment, the milk wus (*ooled and 
divided into four lots. The lots were treated as follow^s: 

Lot 1—Control. 

Lot 2—1.5 p.p.m. of copper as copper sulfate. 

Lot 3—1.5 p.p.m of eopper plus eitjier 25 or 15 mg. per cent of gluta¬ 
thione (Pfanstiehls). 

Lot 4—Either 25 or 15 mg. per cent of ghitathione. 

The samples were stored at 4° C. and examined for ascorbic acid and glu¬ 
tathione after 15 min., 1 hr., 2 hrs., 4 hrs., 6 hrs., 24 hrs., and 48 hrs. The 
ascorbic acid determinations were made by titration with 2, 6-(lichloro- 
phenolindophenol according to the method of Sharp (8). The glutathione 
determinations w’ere (‘ondiicted by the ma(‘ro KlO.i titration procedure used 
previously (3) and ada[)1ed from the micro method of Woodw’^ard and Fry 
(11). Corrections w^re made for the potassium iodate titer of the control 
sample in order to arrive at the actual gliitathioue content of the sam))les 
in Lots 3 and 4. 


RESULTS 

The first portion of the experiment consisted of studying the influence of 
25 mg. per cent of glutathione on stabilizing the ascorbic acid against cop¬ 
per catalysis. As stated in the procedure, the milk used in the trials had 
previously been heated to 80® C. to inhibit the disappearance of the added 
glutathione wiiich occurs in normal raw^ milk. It is recognized that such 
heat treatment wull tend to stabilize the ascorbic acid (2, 7). The results 
from individual trials w^ere practically identical. Consequently, averages 
were secured and are graphically showu in figure 1. 
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Fio. 1. Tlif aluJity of mgr. per coiit of I>roveat eoppor-inducod 

f>xidiitk)n of asvorbic a<*id. (AHoorbic ;u*id as aig. per liU*r, glutathione as ing. per 100 

Jill.). 

Curve 1.Glutathiojie in sample eontaining no eo])per. 

Curve *J—GlutaUiione in sample eontaining 1.5 ]).p.ni. of eo])per. 

('iirve 3— Ascorbic .acid in sample conlaining glutathione and 1.5 p.j).m. of copper, 

('urve 4—Ascorbic acid in sample contJiining 1.5 p.p.in, of copper but no glutathione. 

This figure shows gJiitathione, in the (*oneentnitioii used, to greatly jiro- 
teet the aseorbie aeid irorn cupper catalysis throughont tlie 48>hour storage 
l^eriotl. The asttorhic acid values remained substantialJy uneliaiiged in the 
milk contain ing both (*opper and glutathione, whereas it had practically 
disaiipeared within six hours in the J(jt which contained co])])er but no gluta- 
tliione. Although the ascorbic acid values for the control Jot are not shown, 
they eJianged but vslightly during the storage* period, usually decremsing 
only 2 to 3 lug, j)er liter. 

Figure 1 also sliows the clianges in the actual glutathione content in the 
lot which contained added coppei* and in th«‘it to which no copper w^as added. 
The G8II content of the milk wliich contained no added copper remained 
])ractically uniform throughout the period, the slight decrease which did 
occur amounting to approximately 4 mg. However, in the presence of 
copper the GSII slowly but definitely disappeared. The GSH value had 
dropped from approximately 23 mg. per eent to 18 mg. per cent during the 
first 24 hours, and had decreased still further to apiiroximately 10 mg. per 
eent by the close of the 48-hour period. Considering that 25 mg. jier eent of 
glutathione had been added to the milk, the results indieate that approxi¬ 
mately 60 per cent of the reduced glutathione had disappeared. 

Somewhat similar results were secured when 15 mg. per cent of gluta¬ 
thione were added to the milk. This is shown by figure 2. In these trials, 
however, the ascorbic acid was not as completely protected as in those in 
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Fig. 2. The ability of 15 mg. per cent of glutathione to prevent copper-induced 
oxidation of ascorbic acid. (Ascorbic acid as mg. per liter, glutathione as mg. per 100 
ml.). 

Curve 1—Ascorbic acid in sample containiug glutathione and 1.5 p.p.m. of copper. 

Curve 2—Ascorbic acid in sample containing 1.5 p.p.m. of copper but no glutathione. 

Curve 3—Glutathione in sample containing no copper. 

Curve 4—Glutathione in sample containing 1.5 ji.p.m. of copi)er. 

which 25 mg. per cent of GSH were used. The ascorbic acid content of the 
miJk containing 15 mg. per cent GSH plus copper slowed slight decreases 
after 24 and 48 hours; the total decrease amounting to approximately 5 mg. 
In contrast to this, the milk containing copper but no glutathione had lost 
all of its ascorbic acid after 6 hours. 

Figure 2 again shows disappearance of reduced glutathione in the milk 
containing added copper, the GSH content dropping from 23 mg. per cent 
after 15 minutes to approximately 3 mg. after 48 hours. Therefore, the 
total loss in GSH amounts to approximately 12 mg. per cent, or 80 per cent 
of the total which was added. The glutathione in the milk which contained 
no added copper showed a slight loss of approximately 2 mg. per cent. 

In connection with the glutathione content of the milk to Avhich no 
copper was added, it may be observed in both figures that the values after 
15 minutes are slightly higher than would be expected on the basis of the 
25 and 15 mg. per cent which were added. This slightly higher value has 
been observed many times, and likely results from changes which have 
occurred in the milk due to the heat treatment to which it was subjected. 

DISCUSSION 

The results secured in this study show that when glutathione is added to 
milk, previously heated to 80® C., it exhibits marked protective action against 
copper catalysis of ascorbic acid oxidation. The concentrations of gluta- 
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thione used in this study, i.c, 15 and 25 ing. per cent, were sufficient to almost 
entirely prevent oxidation of the ascorbic acid for the 48diour period as 
induced by 1.5 p.p.m. of copper. The inhibiting j)ower of 25 mg, per cent 
glutathione was sufficient to inhibit all oxidation of the ascorbic acid, 
whereas the 15 mg. per cent appeared to be somewliat less effective. 

Although the as(*orbi(! acid was not oxidized in the presence of the gluta¬ 
thione and co])x>er, the glutathione itself was affected. This indicates that 
the glutathione is removed from the system by copper either by oxidation 
or combination. In the trials in which 15 mg. j>er cent of glutathione w^ere 
added, the slight loss of ascorbic acid may have resulted due to the fact 
that the major portion of the glutathione had been destroyed, thus allowing 
the copper to oxidize the ascorbic acid. It is interesting to note that the 
proportion of glutathione to copi)er in these ti'itds far exceeds the propor¬ 
tions of one molecule GSH: one atom co])per whi('h Barron, et at (1) found 
sufficient to prevent ascorbic acid oxidation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The addition of 25 mg. per cent of glutathione to milk previously heated 
to 80® C. inhibited copper oxidation of ascorbic acid over a 48-liour period. 
Fifteen mg. per cent of glutathione was only slightly less efficient in pre¬ 
venting the catalytic action of copper. 

Although the glutathione prevented e()pi)er catalysis of the oxidation of 
ascorbic acid, it slowly disappeared from the system. 
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CHANGES OBSEKVED IN MILK “SHAM FED’’ TO DAIRY CALVES^ 


G. H. WISE, I>. G. MILLER, and G. W. ANDERSON 
Dairy Department, Houlli Carolina Agrieiilliiral Experiment Station, 

Ctemnon, South Carolina 

The specific (lij>:(‘stive roies played by saliva and esopliageal secretions 
of ruuiiiiants are somewhat obscure. Since the saliva of the bovine pre-, 
snmably contains insijrnificant amonnts of enzymes, the primary functions 
generally ascribed to the mixed secretions iji the mouth are restricted to 
those of a physical nature. The importance of these secretions is readily 
rei'Ognized whe}i the diet consists of solid foods but is probably under evalu¬ 
ated when the diet is liejuid. Yet milk is listed among the food substances 
that produce the richest flow of saliva (1). 

As is commonly observed, the young calf secretes copious amounts of 
saliva, jiarticularly when nursing. It is reasonable to assume that the secre¬ 
tions of the oral cavity and esophageal passage serve an important role in 
the assimilation and utilization of milk by the animal. Espe (5) observed 
that ingested milk collected from an e.sophageal fistula increased markedly 
in viscosity, the maximum being reached about seven minutes after collect¬ 
ing and finally disajipearing by the end of seven hours. He further sug¬ 
gested that this initial increase in viscosity aids in retaining the milk in the 
abomasum until rennet and/or acid coagulation is complete. 

The foregoing observations and suggestions prom))ted an investigation 
designed to discover some of the (dianges produced in i*onsumed milk prior 
to its entrance into the stomach of the dairy calf. 

EXPERIMENTAL METHODS 

EriHrimcnial Subjccis, Four fistulated calves, described in table 1, 
were em|)loyed in this investigation. The three rumen fistulae were estab¬ 
lished according to procedures alread}' described (12) except for one modi¬ 
fication; that i>s, instead of waiting foe the rumen wall to heal to the skin 
before excising the exposed area of the rumen wall, the opening was made 
immediately after the Avail Avas sutured to the skin. 

The gun-barrel esophagustomy operative techimpu^ used Avas similar 
to that described by Espe (5). The calf Avas completely anaesthe¬ 
tized by intravenous injections of a chloral hydrate solution. Subsequently, 
the incision area, a region of the neck between 10 and 20 centimeters ])os- 
terior to the angle of the jaAV, directly over the jugular groove and slightly 
beloAv the. jugular vein was shaved, cleansed and disinfected. A five-centi¬ 
meter longitudinal incision paralleling the esophagus Avas made througli the 

Kcccived for publication April 8, 1940. 

1 Technical paper No. 75 published with the pennission of the Director of the South 
Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station. 
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TABLE 1 

Experimental subjects and systems of milk feeding 


Herd No. 

Breed 

Age 

Type of 
fistula 

Systems of feeding milk 

C-55 

Holstein 

days \ 
147 

Ruminal 

Alternating*: Open pail and nipple 

A-117 

Jersey 

4G 

Ruminal 

Alternating: Open pail and nipjde 

A»n9 

Jersey 

43 

Ruminal 

Alternating: Open pail and nipple 

42 

Guernsey 

22 

Esophageal 

Nipple only 


* EhcIi system was used one day, two feeds, before changing. 


skin and nnderlyinj? fascia. The muscles were separated, and the esophagus 
was freed from tlie surrounding tissue by blunt dissection, taking precau¬ 
tion to avoid breaking any of the blood vessels. The esophagus was severed; 
tlie two free ends were drawn to the surface and sutured around the 
circumference to the skin at the respective extremities of the incision, 
the terminations of which were rouinled to fit the (uirvature of the 
esophagus. The edges of the skin incision between tlie ends of the esopha¬ 
gus, a distance of about two centimeters, were also sutured. The wound 
was dressed daily until healing resulted, at whicli time the stitches Avere 
removed. 

A rubber tube, inserted into the exposed ends of 1l»e esophagus and held in 
place by a string attached to the w'all of the tube and passing around the 
neck of the calf, served as a conduit for normal milk feeding. 

Experimental Feeds. Pasteurized whole milk, superheated pasteurized 
whole milk, unpasteurized separated milk and reeonstituted separated milk 
were fed in the various experiments. Pasteurized milk was heated at 63®- 
64® C. for 30 minutes, and the superheated milk was heated an additional 
five minutes at 80® C. in order to inactivate any lipase that might have sur¬ 
vived pasteurization. The superheating and the cooling were done im¬ 
mediately before feeding. The reconstituted separated milk consisted of one 
pound of spray-dried milk in nine pounds of water. 

All milk fed, except the reconstituted, was from a composite of the entire 
daily production of a herd of approximately 100 cows in various stages of 
lactation. The average test of the whole milk was 4.3 per cent fat and that 
of separated was 0.05 per cent fat. Whenever it was necessary to store the 
milk, it was held at a temperature of 35° F. In no case was the milk 
retained for experimental feeding longer than 10 hours after pasteurization 
or separation. 

Immediately preceding feeding, a sample of the unconsumed milk, con¬ 
trol, was taken for comparing with the consumed, “sham-fed.’^ These sam¬ 
ples, control and sham-fed,^' were subjected to the same tests under 
standard conditions. 
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Procedures for Sham Fecdlufj Milk. The calves having rumen fistulae 
were fed alternately from open pails on the floor and nipple calf feeders* in 
an elevated position; whereas the esophagostomized calf Avas fed by the latter 
system only. The milk was fed at a temperature of 100° P. twice daily, the 
quantity at each feed amounting to approximately seven per cent of the body 
weight. The time required to ingest a given weight of milk by either system 
was determined by means of a stop watch. 



Fia. 1, Mrtliod of ^^slijirn feeding” milk via e.Hrdijd end of eHojdiagus (rumiii 
fistidatod cndf). 

As the milk was consumed, it Avas AvithdraAvii from eith(»r tlie cardial end 
(figure 1) or the medial sectiiui (figure 2) of the eso])hagus. In the first 
procedure, a glass tube having a rubb(T conduit attached Avas inserted 
approximately tAA^o inches into the posterior extremity of the esophagus, 
the tmtrance being made progressively r/o fistula, ruminal cavity and cardia. 
In order to prcA^ent ex]nilsion of the tube during deglutition, the conduit 
was held in place by hand. Thus a continuous j)assage Avas formed permit¬ 
ting the milk to floAV from the mouth througii the esophagus and conduit into 
an exterior receptacle. 

As a means of ascertaining Avhether or not the point of the esophageal 
outlet was a factor to be considered, the milk Avas AvithdraAvn by the second 
method (figure 2). During the collection period, the conduit was in the 
posterior end of the pharyngeal section of the esophagus. 

♦ Coyner feeder pail, sold by the Armour & Company, V. H. Yards, Chicago, Ill. 
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Pig. 2. Method of feeding milk via medial section of eHo)difigtis {'esopliago- 

stomized calf). 

In all collections from the conduit the first two or three sw’allows of milk, 
which contained mneh accumulated saliva and some residues of solid feeds, 
w^ere discarded. The remainder of the material was received as showii in 
figures 1 and 2 and subsequently examined. 

Technique employed in examimition of milk. Kepreseutative samples of 
control and consumed milks were subjected within 10 minutes after collec¬ 
tion to the following examinations in the order listed: (a) hydrogen-ion 
concentration, (b) rennet coagulation, (c) curd tension, (d) lipolytic ac¬ 
tivity and (e) gravity creaming. In several eases, vSamples of milk w^ero 
retained at a constant temperature of 38° C. for tw’o Jiours, after wiiich 
several of the tests were repeated. 

A. Hydroycn-ion concentration. This was measured with a Beckmau, 
glass electrode pH meter. Since the pH of the consumed wiiole milk changed 
rapidly, this determination w^as made within two minutes after collection. 

B. Eennei coagtdaHon. Except for the modification of the temperature 
at w^hich the milk w^as held, the procedures employed in this determination 
were as outlined by Sommer and Matseii (11). Since the body temperature 
of cattle is approximately 38° C., this degree of heat was considered pref¬ 
erable, from a physiological point, to the iirescribed 30° C. for tempering 
the milk. 

C. Curd tension. The methods used for measuring curd strength were 
the same as recommended by the committee on Methods of Determining Curd 
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Tension of Milk (2) except that the milk was adjusted to a temperature of 
38“ C. instead of 35“ C. The measuriTi<^ apparatus used was the Submarine 
Sij^nial Curd Tension Meter. 

I). Lipolytic aciiviiy. The activity of lipolytic enzymes in the various 
samples of milk was estimated according to the j>eneral procedure of Nair 
(9). Five mis. of milk were added to 100 mis. of a sterilized sucrose-cream 
substrate. This was incubated at 37“ C. for 21 days, durinfi: which period 
determinations of the increases in titratable acidity were made at various in¬ 
tervals. Since the rate of increase j^enerally was I’etarded after six to eij^ht 
days, the lipolytic data recorded in the tables represent the measurements on 
the seventh day. The lii>olytie activity was expressed in terms of mis. of 
O.IN • NaOH required to brinp- 10 jrms. of the substrate admixture to the 
neutral ixunt as indicated by phenolphthalein. 

E, Oravity creaming. The cream volume, or layer, was used as an index 
ut* the relative stability of the emulsions of various milk samydes. The ex¬ 
tent of the fat rising was estimated on samples i)laced into 100 ml. graduated 
(‘vlindej’s and held at room temperature for 24 hours, after which the depth 
of the so-(*alled cream Vayor was measured. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

The experimental observations involved several variables: pre-feeding 
treatment of milk, individual calves, and systems of ‘^sham feeding,’’ which 
wer(‘ varied by the method of administratioti and by the point of col¬ 
lection from the eso])hagus. The ilata as presented in tables 2 to 5, in¬ 
clusive, suggest that several of these variables Avei'e insignificant factors; 
Avhereas others were of primary importance, 

Belatiou of feeding sy.^feni to the changes produced in the milk. 'When 
similar systems of feeding were employed, the trend of changes noted in 
whole milk was essentially the same wlnm collections were made from the 
cardial end of tin* esoj)liagus (table 2) as when made from the medial region 
(table 3). These rt‘sults indicated that if the secretions from any one sec¬ 
tion of the esophagus contribute to the alterations of the milk, the pharyngeal 
end is the primary region involved. 

The consumed milk, irrespective of method of feeding, exhibited several 
properties markedly different from tJiose of the control. A comparison of 
the magnitude of the alterations resulting from the two systems of feeding 
indicated that in wdiole milk the changes of all observed ])roperties were 
more exaggerated wben fed by the nipple system tlian from open pail (tables 
2 and 4), but in separated milk there was no marked difference except in 
lipolytic activity (table 5). 

Individual calves as a factor in the alfcraiions of milk. The data in 
tables 2, 4 and 5 reveal considerable variation in the magnitude of the 
changes in milk ‘'sham fed” to different individuals. The modification of 
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the milk was less pronounced in the case of C~55, an older calf, than in the 
case of either A-117 or A-119. Though these last two were about the same 
age, there was a marked difference in vigor, E~219 was somewhat unthrifty 
and apparently secreted less saliva. Closely associated with the degree of 
change in the milk consumed by different calves were the rates of consump¬ 
tion. Whether or not this relationship is an a priori condition remains to 
be determined. Since the system of feeding each calf was alternated from 
day to day, the vai'iatioiis attributable to this factor are compensatory and 
consequently do not x>lay an important role in the average. 

Effect of pre-feeding treatment of niilk on the changes resulting from 
sham feeding. When pasteurized whole milk was “sham fed,“ the prop¬ 
erties of the milk were markedly altered as indicated in tables 2 and 3. 
These changes involved a pronounced reduction in rennet coagulation time, 
a slight increase in curd tension, a striking decrease in pH, an increase in 
cream volume and an augmentation of lipase activity. The trend of the 
changes for “sham-fed” superheated whole milk (table 4) were essentially 
the same as for the pasteurized, but the extent of the modification was some¬ 
what less, except in lipolytic activity. In the case of nnpasteiirized sepa¬ 
rated milk (table 5) there was a slight reduction in rennet coagulation time, 
a tendency to diminish the strength of the body of the curd, a rise in lii)olytic, 
activity but no significant change in pH. “Sham feeding” reconstituted 
skim milk (table 3) produced few definite changes other than an increase in 
lipolytic activity. Since the number of determinations was exceedingly 
limited, no specific significance can be ascribed to the apparent increase in 
curd tension, which in the control was relatively low. 

In accordance with reports of other investigators, a (‘omparison of the 
various samides indi<fates that superheating greatly increased the rennet 
coagulation time (10, p. 230) and reduced curd tension (2); whereas re¬ 
moval of fat apparently strengthened the curd tension, surface and body, 
but did not affect perceptibly the rate of rennet coagulation. 

Changes in the properties of various samples of milk retained two hours. 
In order to determine the comparative changes in the milk over a period of 
time, the various control and “sham-fed” samides were retained at 38® C. 
for an arbitrary period of two hours. After this time, the tests were re¬ 
peated. A comparison of the changes observed immediately after “sham 
feeding” with those made two hours later is presented in table 6. In the ease 
of the pasteurized whole milk little change was noted in the control, but in 
the “sham-fed” there was a continued reduction in the rennet coagulation 
time, a diminution in the curd tension, particularly in the case of the nipple 
system of feeding, and a further lowering of the pH. Except for a slight 
decline in the curd tension of the control sample, the changes in the super¬ 
heated milk were essentially the same as for the pasteurized. In contrast 
with whole milks, the only conspicuous modification of the control separated 
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TABLE 6 


Relative chan(feH observed in various samples of control and **sliam fed’* milks retained 
at 38^ C. for a period of two hours 






lleniiet 




Kind of milk 

System of 
feeding 

I’imc of 
olmerv. 

No. of 
ohserv. 

coagu¬ 

lation 

i;iTRD TENSION 

pH 







time 

Surfaee 

Body 






min. 

(/ms. 

gms. 



‘ Control 

1 mined. 

5 

H).r)2 

40 

39 

0.35 


2 hrs. 

5 

11.18 

38 

37 

0.51 

Pasteurized 

Ojien 

linmed. 

t 

4.31 

48 

41 

0.10 

whole milk 

l>nil 

2 hrs. 

7 

1.74 

42 

41 

5.82 


Nipple 

1 mrned. 

8 

2.3.5 

49 

44 

5.90 


pail 

2 hrs. 

8 

1.24 

31 

33 

5.50 


} Control 

i 

Immed, 

2 hrs. 

2 

18.92 

20.99 

24 

38 

24 

18 

0.42 

0.53 

Superheated 

1 Open 

Immed. 

: 3 

1 17.38 

27 

27 

0.34 

whole milk 

1 pail 

2 hrs. 

; 3 

1 9.94 

21 1 

1 21 

0.17 


1 Ni])])le 

1 mmed. 

1 S 

32.11 

31 

30 

0.30 


I pail 

2 hrs. 

1 ^ 

1.13 

38 

18 

5.59 


i 

j Control 

Immed. 

o 

11.23 

Oo 

03 

0.54 


2 hrs. 

2 

lO.ol 

57 

53 

0.53 

U 11 pasteurized 

! Ojien 

1 Immed. 

! .3 

10.27 

59 

53 

0.45 

skimmilk 

liail 

1 2 hrs. 

i 

i 8.40 

09 

54 

0.44 


Nipple 

Immed. 


10.30 

; 59 

48 

0.55 


pail 

2 hrs. 

1 

1 8.19 

1 0» 

53 

0.48 


milk wa.s a dOiToased curd tension; wJiereas in the ‘‘sham-tor' sample there 
was a sli^^ht rise in curd streiij^th and an acceleration in rate of rennet 
coaf*uIation but no change in pH, 

Prom general appearance the viscosity of all milks was augmented by 
“sham feeding," This reaction seemed to be more evident in whole milks, 
particularly the pasteurized, than in the separated. The viscosity of “sham- 
fed" milk increased rapidly, reaching the maximum within ten minutes, 
but abated slowly as e\'iden(*ed by its persistence at the end of the two hours 
holding jieriod. 

DISCUSSION 

In view of reported information relative to the properties of bovine 
saliva, it was logically assumed that its combination with whole milk by 
“sham feeding" would result in a mixture having a pH somewhere between 
the values for the two fluids, pH 8.1 for saliva and 6.6 for milk. Preliminary 
observations revealing a reduction of pH below that of the control milk were 
rather baffling; but subsequent experiments helped to clarify these paradoxi¬ 
cal results. A pronounced rancidity accompanying the increased hydrogen- 
ion concentration suggested that lipolysis was involved, which indication 
was substantiated in subsequent tests. A comparison of the hydrogen-ion 
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concentration of sham-fed/’ whole milk with that of sham-fedseparated 
milk indicated that fat was a constituent essential for the change in reaction. 
Thus the decreased pH of the ‘\sham-fed^’ whole milk becomes explainable 
on the basis of the liberation of fatty acids from the milk fat by lipolysis. 

These results focused attention on the problem of ascertaining the origin 
of the lipolytic agents. Since saliva is generally considered to be devoid 
of lipase, attention was directed toward other sources. Inasmueli as milk 
frequently contains lipase (10, p. 30), the possibility that the increased 
lipolysis in “sham-fed’" milk might have been due to the activation of 
enzymes present in the control milk was considered first. This conjecture 
was invalidated by the discovery that ‘‘sham-fed” milk previously super¬ 
heated to insure inactivation of lipase manifested as much lipolytic activity 
as the “sham-fed” iiasteurized milk. 

Thus it appears that tlie lipolytic agents are in the fluids that are mixed 
with the milk in the process of consumption. Their origin evidently is either 
in micro-organisms present or in various secretory glands. Preliminary 
bacterial investigations of control and “sharn-fed” milks showed a marked 
increase in total numbers of bacteria in the latter. This increase included 
some lipolytic, organisms, which w’cre hardly adc(juate to a(*count for the pro¬ 
nounced lipolysis of the “sham-fed” whole milk. This suggestive evidence 
merits further investigation. 

As to the glandular origin, the possibility that the lipolytic* substances 
are extracellular enzymes cannot be excluded. Koebner (fi) detected lipase 
in the saliva of sheep and oxen. Koldayev and Fikul (7) found that saliva 
from the parotid and submaxillary glands of dogs has definite lipolytic ac¬ 
tion. These reported observations in conjunction with the foregoing results 
are provisional evidence for postulating that the lipolytic activity detected 
in the “sham-fed” milks may be due to secreted enzymes. In addition to 
the probable involvement of the salivary glands, the glands in the pharyn¬ 
geal end of the esophagus (4, p. 239), tiie function of which has not been 
established, are possibly also implicated. 

The extent to 'which tlie various modifications of the “sham-fed” milks 
are attributable directly to lipolysis and the accompanying change in pH is 
not definite. The complex physical and chemical nature of the saliva and 
asvsociated fluids no doubt influences the character of the milk in many ways. 
From a physical standpoint dilution is one of the direct effects. 

As reflected in curd strength measurements, simple dilutions decrease 
the tension (2). The slight initial decrease of this value in the body of 
“sham-fed” separated milk was probably a manifestation of the dilution 
phenomenon, which in whole milk was evidently counteracted by increased 
acidity. This reaction according to Doan (2) toughens the curd as the pH 
drops from the normal (6.4 to 6.7) to approximately 5.9 but decreases curd 
tension from this point down to the isoelectric point (pH 4.7). This phe- 
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Doiiieiioii is best exeiii])litied b^y tlie eban<res observed in whole milk ‘‘sham 
fed’' from a riipj)le pail (table b). 

Before “sham feeding?,” the pH was 6.35 and curd tension for surface 
and body, respectively, w’as 40 f^rams and 39 grams. Immediately after 
feeding, the respective values were 5.90, 49 and 44, but two hours later the 
(iorrespoiiding readings were 5.56, 31 and 31. Throughout, the changes in 
curd tension are small but relatively consistent, which contributes to their 
possible significance. Though lipolysis and dilution evidently are impor¬ 
tant factors affecting the curd tension of sham-fed” milks, the changes 
probably should not be attributed to these two factors alone. 

The retarding effect of dilution on rate of rennet coagulation ^vas coun¬ 
teracted, in part, by increased acddity. As the pll decreased, there W’as an 
a(M*eleration in the rate of coagulaticuL Avhich observation is in accord wdth 
th(* results of other investigators (10, p. 232). Tliat the increased acddity 
was not the only accelerating factor is suggested by the slight reduction in 
the ('oagulation time of “sham-fed” separated milk, the pH of which w’as 
not tdumged ])erceptibly. 

Another characteristic of the “.sham-fed” milks was their comparative 
stability as manife.sted by the slight fat rising in whole milk and by the 
])rolonged time ne(*essary for wlieying to start in both whole and separated 
milks. These ])roi)erties probably are as.sociated with the increased viscosity, 
a f)henomenon also observed by Es])e (5). Perhaps one of the j^rimary con¬ 
stituents contributing to tlie viscosity and tending to maintain a uniform 
distribution of fat in the milk is the mucin of the saliva. 

The ({uantity of saliva secreted, the extent to wdiich it is mixed with the 
milk and probably the manner of mixing are factors affecting the degree of 
ninditication of “sham-fed” milks, ])articularly whole milk. The more co])!- 
ous the salivary flow' and the more the secretions are mixed with the milk, 
the greater are the alterations. The first several swallow^s of milk come in 
contact Avith more saliva and other secretions than the remainder, due pri¬ 
marily to the pre-feeding sali\'ary flow^, a response to psychic stimuli. The 
constancy of the salivary flow after milk feeding is initiated remains an 
unsf)lved problem. 

Tlie amount of salivary secretion apiiareiitly varies with the age, wdtli 
the manner of milk consumption and w'itli the vigor of the individual calf. 
As the calves grow^ older, the rate of milk consuiiiption accelerates without 
an apparent commensurate increase in salivary flow', thus resulting in less 
saliva per unit, of milk ingested. The nipple system of feeding in contrast 
with the open pail method stimulates salivation and retards the rate of con¬ 
sumption, resulting not only in more saliva per unit of milk but also in more 
mixing. In addition it is po.ssible that the agitation to wdiieh the milk is sub¬ 
jected (luring nursing promotes lipolysis (8). Sn])pression of saliva seere- 
tiou apparently is associated wdth an unthrifty state of the individual, but a 
priori relationships have not been established. 
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According to Dukes (4, p. 234) the character of the food affects not only 
quantity but also quality of the saliva. It is possible that the milk excites 
secretions from glands that are not generally stimulated by other foods. 
Furthermore, the qualitative response of the salivary glands to any one 
dietary constituent perhaps is governed to some extent by the age of the 
animal. Therefore, if the lipolytic activity in ‘‘sliain-fed’* milks is due to a 
secretory product, it is possible that this reaction is restricted to young calves 
consuming milk. 

It is difficult to assess the true significance of the foregoing in vitro obser¬ 
vations of sham-fed’’ milks in terms of specific in vivo reactions. How¬ 
ever, it appears that digestion of milk fat is initiated prior to its passage into 
the stomach of the calf. The accompanying changes, including increased 
viscosity, probably aid in accelerating rennet coagulati(ui in the abomasum, 
which reaction is in accord with Espe’s theory (5). That is, quick and 
thorough coagulation is desirable to prevent flooding of the small intestine, 
w^hich organ is very sensitive. The slightly increased curd tension observed 
does not necessarily adversely affecd digestibility of the coagulum (3) as 
previously suspected. Seemingly, then, the initial ingestive changes in milk, 
whole milk particularly, facilitate its subsequent digestion. 

The nipple feeding in comparison with the open pail system augments 
the degree to which ^^sham-fed” milk is modified. Nursing, in addition to 
aiding in the direct passage of milk to the abomasum (12) evidently jiro- 
motes initial changes in the character of milk expediting subsequent diges¬ 
tion and utilization. The advantages of the nipple system in pre-gastric 
changes of milks apparently are not as striking in separated milk as in whole. 
However, this must not be considered as an imputation against the practice 
of feeding skimmilk by the nipple method. In the final analysis the fore¬ 
going fundamental observations increase credence in the value of the nursing 
system for feeding milk to young calves. 

SUMMARY 

1. Pasteurized and superheated whole milks and separated milk W’ere 
*‘sham fed” either from open pails or through nipples to fistulated calves. 

2. A comparison of the properties of various samples of ‘‘sham-fed” 
milks with properties of their respective controls revealed in the case of 
pasteurized whole milk increases in rate of rennet coagulation, in tension of 
the body of the curd, in hydrogen-ion concentration, in lipolytic activity and 
in cream volume. The corresponding changes in superheated whole milk were 
in the same direction but of less magnitude. Separated milk manifested a 
slight increase in the rate of coagulation, an insignificant decrease in curd 
tension, no pronounced change in hydrogen-ion concentration but a marked 
increase in lipolytic activity. 
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3. Further alterations were evident after retention of the samples at 
38*^ C. for two hours. Except for a slight increase in pH there were no 
marked changes in the control sample of pasteurized whole milk, but in the 

sham-fed^' samples all initial changes, except for a reduction in curd ten¬ 
sion, were furtlier am])liried. The trends of all samples of superheated 
whole milk were in the same direction as in pasteurized whole milk. In the 
separated milk the onl}" notable change in the control sample was a decrease 
in curd tension, whereas in the ^‘sham-fed’’ sample there was a slight in¬ 
crease ill rate of coagulation and in curd tension. 

4. Several of the pronoiiuced changes in the properties of the whole milk 
as contrasted to those of the separated milk were attributed in part to lipoly- 
sis, a r<‘action probably resulting from enzymes present in saliva and/or 
other secretions of the month and esophagus. 

5. Ingestion of milk through a nipple as compared with consumption 
from an open pail exaggerated the changes in whole milks but produced little 
ditference, excej)! in im^reased lipolytic activity, in separated milk. 

6. Tlie pre-gastric alterations of milk ai^parently are of such a nature as 
to expedite subse(jn(‘nt digestion and assimilation. 
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THE EFFEOT OF PHOSPHOKK^ ACID SILAGE ON THE 
A(UD-BASE BALANCE IN DAIRY COWS 
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AND E. R. SAVAGE 
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The use of mineral acids for the in’eservalion of ensiled ero])s has raised 
tlie (jiiestion of their ]diysiolo"ieal etfecds, i)articularly upon acid-base bal¬ 
ance. There are several re])orts in the literature, dealing mostly with 
A.I.V. silajre which contains hydrochloric acid or a mixture of hydrochloric 
and sulfuric acids. Hayden and co-workers (4) fed A.I.V. silage to dairy 
cattle as the only roughage for five months. A nearly complete disappear¬ 
ance of bicarbonates in the urim* resulted wliile ammonia excretion increased 
as much as 40-fold. The CO 2 combining capacity of the blood plasma was 
slightly reduced. These effects were not cumulative and did not rea(*h a 
dangerous ]>oint. Peterson ami coworkers (8) and Bohstedt and coworkers 
(1) report similar changes in blood and urine values when feeding A.I.V. 
silage as the only roughage. The silage was supplemented with four ounces 
of limestone daily in one ex])eriment and, in the second, wdth one ounce of a 
mixture of 10 parts of CaCO.t to :{ parts of NaA'Oi per fifteen pounds of 
silage. Changes 0 (‘curring in the acid-base balance ^vere considered to be 
of little significance, or at least not dangerous to the health of the animals. 

(h*asemann (»1) likewise reports urinary acidosis and a reduced alkaline 
reserve of the blood plasma when feeding A.I.V. silage to dairy cows. He 
recommends supplementing the silage either with hay high in mineral ele¬ 
ments or with CaCO;! or NallCO.;. He remarks that CaCO.; does not always 
l)roduce the desired results, and that the a<ldition of basic salts is justified 
even when feeding hay as tlie latter does not always contain a sufficient 
basic surplus. Brouwer and Dijkstra (2) report the same findings wdieii feed¬ 
ing unneutralized A.I.V. silagt*. The ^*xtent of the physiological changes 
was much diminished wlien a neutralizing agent was added to the silage. 
Virtaiien (12) fed several cows during a winter ]>eriod with rations con¬ 
taining large amounts of silage preserved with hydrochloric acid. Xo dis¬ 
turbances were detected other than a change of the urine pH from the alka¬ 
line to the acid side and a great decrease in the amount of combined COj 
excreted. When soda or a mixture of soda and limestone was included in 
the ration, the reaction of the urine remained close to normal. 

Mollgaard and Thorbek (5) carried out energy metabolism studies on 
seven cow.s fed A.I.V. silage. Tliey report that the acidosis developed by 
the addition of mineral aeid.s to silage resulted in a negative calcium bal¬ 
ance and increased enormously the lieat imoduction. This increased heat 
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production was sufficient to decrease significantly tlie nutritive value of the 
fodder. The further statement is made that neutralisation with basic salts 
restored a i^ositive calcium balance and decreased the heat production, but 
that the digestibility of the ration was significantly depressed, especially 
when sodium bicarbonate was used. Supplementing the ration with beet 
roots, however, had a very beneficial effect both from the standpoint of 
digestibility and content of net energy. Schnepf (9, 10) fed silage pre¬ 
served with mineral acids to sheep. He reported tluit the silage caused a 
negative calcium and phosphorus balance and that the addition of dry hay 
or of a mineral supplement had a favorable effect although a positive 
balance was not restored in every case. 

These reports demonstrate the desirability of neutralizing A.l.V. grass 
silage by the addition to the ration of either basic salts or roughages with a 
high basic surplus. Tiie present paper deals with the effect of feeding phos¬ 
phoric acid grass silage on the acid-base halance of dairy cows and repre¬ 
sents a companion study to one dealing w'ith tlie chemical changes in this 
type of silage (Page and Maynard, 6). The fact that phosphoric acid is 
normally concerned in the acid-base regulation of the organism and that 
phosphorus is an essential mineral, suggested that this acid might cause 
lesser physiological disturbances than the stronger acids used in preserving 
silage by the A.l.V, process. Three separate ex[)eriments are here reported. 

EXPERTMEKT I 

Four animals well along in lactation were sele(‘.ted for this first study. 
During a four w^eek preliminary period, the cow’s were fed corn silage wuth 
mixed hay and concentrates. The concentrate mixture contained 18 per 
cent of protein and included one per cent of bone m(?al. The mixed hay was 
composed of timothy, red top, quack grass, alfalfa, blue gra.ss and red 
clover. The corn silage w’as from a crop that w^as well eared and at a 
medium stage of maturity. Pollow'ing the }>reliininary period, the cows 
were placed for six weeks on a ration of phosphoric acid silage and grain. 
This silage was preserved with 27 pounds of 68 per cent phosphoric acid 
(food grade) per ton of green material. It had the following composition: 
grasses, 50 per cent; clovers, 25 per cent; alfalfa, 20 per cent; and weeds, 5 
per cent. 

During the preliminary period, blood was collected for analysis at the 
end of the 2nd, 3rd and 4th wrecks, respectively. Twenty-four hour urine 
collections were made at the end of the 2nd and 3rd weeks. Five blood and 
urine collections were made during the period of acid silage feeding, namely, 
at the end of the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 6th weeks. 

The CO 2 combining capacity of the blood plasma was determined with a 
Van Slyke manometric blood gas apparatus (7). The pH of the urine was 
measured with the quinhydrone electrode, the fixed CO 2 with the Van Slyke 
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inanometric blood jras a])f)aratiis and tlie amnionia nitroj^en by the PoUii 
aeration method as modified by 8te(»le (11). 

The results of* these analyses for Experiment 1 are summarized in table 
1. Clearly, there was no (•haii‘»e in the ])H of the urine as a result of feeding 
the phos])horie acid silaire. Wiiih* the fixed (X)^ in tlie urine was loAver in 
every case durinjj; the acid silajre )>eriod, the values during the lathn* j)eri()d 
did not reach a sufficiently low level to indicate any tendency to acidosis. 
Clearly, the values for Nll.rnitrojren do not furnish any evidence of acidosis 
since they wore actually lowtu* durinj^ the .silajre |>eriod. It is also clear that 
the blood COa combininji: cafimtily was not sijrnificantly altered. Thus all of 
the data in table 1 are in a<rreement in indicatin«r that there was no ten¬ 
dency to acidosis when the plH)s])horic acid sihifre was fed. It should finally 
be staled that no detrimental effect followed the period of acid silajre feediiifr 
with respect to weight, jreiieral ai)pearance and milk ])roduction of the 
animals. 

EXPERIMENT II 

Four cows in h(*avy milk jirodnction were selected for this experiment. 
They were fed a ration (‘ontainin^'- phosphoric acid g^rass silage, mixed hay 
and grain during one period of six weeks and a ration containing molasses 
silage, mix(*d hay and grain during another ])ei*iod of similar hmgth. The 
grain mixture, mixed hay and arid silage were of the .same composition as in 
the first experinumt. The molasses silage was slightly higher in legumes 
than the acid silage, its ai)i)roximate composition being as follows: grasses, 
35 })er cent; clovers, 40 per cent; alfalfa, 20 ])er cent; and weeds, 5 pm* cent. 

Urine was colle(ded over a twenty-four hour jicriod at the end of the 
2nd and fith weeks of the first i)eriod and at the end of the 1st, 2nd, 4th and 
6th weeks of the second xieriod. Blood samples were taken for the 3rd, 4th 
and 6th weeks of the first jieriod and for the 1st, 2iid, 4th and 6th weeks of 
the se<?oiid period. The analytical results of this experiment are summa¬ 
rized in table 2. These data clearly show that the pH of the urine was not 
changed as a result of feeding phosphoric acid silage. The changes which 
occurred in the fixed COv and XH.rNitrogen of the urine are not consistent 
nor significant enough to indicate a eondition of acidosis. Likewise, the 
alkaline reserves of the blood i)Iasma show no signihcant changes from one 
period to the other. It may be concluded that no consistent evidence is 
presented in table 2 indicating that the feeding of phosphoric acid silage 
resulted in any tendency to acidosis, compared to the feeding of molasses 
silage. 

EXPERIMENT III 

In this last experiment, the pho.sphoric acid grass .silage was submitted 
to a somewhat more crucial test in that the (*.rop tlius preserved contained 
only traces of legume.s and the gi’ain mixture fed with it in two of the four 
cases contained no neutralizing agent. 
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Mean urine and blood values. Experiment II 
Urine vnhies 
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Four COWS, either dry or well along in lactation, were selected for this 
study. These animals were sterile but in thrift}" condition. All experi¬ 
mental animals received corn silage and mixed hay for four weeks. The 
corn silage was from a well eared cr«)p at a medium stage of maturity. The 
mixed hay, which was early cut and well cured, contained about 50 per cent 
of legumes. During this j)reliminary period, twenty-four hour urine collec¬ 
tions were made at the end of the 2nd and 4th weeks. Blood samples were 
taken at the end of the 3rd and 4th weeks. 

The cows were then placed on phosphoric acid silage alone for the next 
four weeks. This silage was made from a timothy crop, (^arly bloom, which 
contained a small amount of other grasses and only a trace of legumes. It 
was preserved with 20 pounds of 68 per cent phosphoric acid (food grade) 
per ton of green material. At the end of this time, two of the animals re¬ 
ceived some grain in addition to the silage during the next four weeks, while 
the other two remained on phosphoric acid silage as the only feed. During 
this period, with the exceptions noted later, urine collections were made at 
the end of the 2nd, 7th and 9th weeks. Blood samples were taken at the end 
of the 2nd, 4th and 7th weeks. 

During a further period of five weeks, the acid silage was neutralized m 
follows: nine ounces of ground limestone per 100 ])()im(ls of silage were 
given to one of the cows which had been receiving silage only, and also to 
one of the cows on the silage and grain ration. The other two cows received 
mixed hay in addition to their previous ration: cow No. 2 received an aver¬ 
age of 5 poiuid.s of hay daily and cow No. 4 received 4.5 pounds. The mixed 
hay was early cut and well cured. It contained clover, alfalfa, tiinotiiy and 
other grasses. The legumes constituted about fifty per cent of the crop. 
Urine and blood samples w-ere taken after the cows had been on the modified 
rations for two weeks and again at the end of the fifth week. 

When the cows were put on phosphoric acid grass silage as the only feed, 
three of the milking animals dried np quickly. Two of the four animals lost 
flesh and failed to eat properly. Only one cow (No. 4) remained in good 
condition throughout the experiment. All showed some im])rovement when 
either mixed hay or limestone was added to their diet. Cow No. 4 showed 
an increase in appetite, in that she cleaned up her feed more readily. 

The results of the blood and urine analyses are summarized in table 3. 
The samples collected during the period of acid silage feeding were not 
entirely satisfactory. One of the cows (No. 1) went oft' feed during this 
period and was put on a ration containing a variety of feeds for several 
weeks. Table 3 includes only her last set of values in this period, obtained 
after she had been back on acid grass silage and grain for two weeks. One 
set of values for cow No. 4, obtained during the 7th week had to be discarded 
because it was found that sha had been stealing hay from a neighboring 
animal. This point will be taken up later. In the case of animal No. 2, only 
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three of the seven blood samples could be analyzed because the other four 
hemolyzed on eentrifugation. Her blood appeared to be abnormally high 
in cell volume. Unfortunately, it was impossible at the time to investigate 
this condition further. 

In spite of these shortcomings, a rather clear picture is presented in 
table 3. It is noted that when the cows were changed from the herd ration 
to the phosphoric acid grass silage alone, there was a marked drop in the 
pH of the urine, a nearly total disappearance of the fixed CO 2 , and a very 
marked rise in the urinary ammonia. These changes were not modified by 
the addition of grain which was made in the case of two of the cows during 
the last five weeks of period 2. The urinary values for period 3 show that 
when the phosphoric acid grass silage was supplemented by either limestone 
or hay, in the amounts previously stated, the tendency to acidosis was en¬ 
tirely overcome. The values for all urinary constituents became similar to 
those obtained during period 1. 

An interesting bit of evidence relative to the effectiveness of ha>’ in cor¬ 
recting the a(*id condition was obtained as a result of an unplanned con¬ 
sumption of hay by cow No. 4 in period 2. The first values obtained on this 
cow were in agreement with those shown by the otlier animals. Her next 
values revealed a marked iiniirovement as regards the condition of acidosis. 
She had been observed on one or two occasions to be stealing hay from a 
neighboring cow not on the experiment. This hay was of the same composi¬ 
tion as that fed during the third period and contained a|>proximat.ely 50 
per cent of legumes, mostly clover. When a jiartitlon was put in to )>revent 
hay consumption by cow No. 4, the succeeding values revealed the same 
state of aiudosis as shown by the other (*(>ws. 

In contrast to the above changes which occurred in the urine, it is noted 
in the last three columns of table 3 that the blood (XIo combining ca|)acity 
was not significantly altered by the feeding of phosjiliorii* acid grass silage. 
Thus, it is apparent that the physiological changes reflected so clearly in 
the urine did not affec^t the alkaline reserve of the blood. This might lead 
to the conclusion that there was no essential disturbance of the acid-base 
balance were it not for the fact, as mentioned earlier, that three of the cows 
were in poor condition as* a result of feeding tlie phosphoric acid grass silage 
alone. Their condition was markedly improved when urinary values were 
brought ba(‘k to normal by the feeding of either hay or limestone. 

DISCUSSION 

While the alkaline reserve of the blood was not affected by feeding the 
acid grass silage as the sole ration, the effect on the condition of the cows, 
coupled with the marked changes in urine, suggests that grass silage ensiled 
with twenty pounds of phosphoric acid per ton is not a satisfactory sole 
ration for dairy cows but that some neutralizing agent should be included. 
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While it is generally assumed that urinary acidosis is ot‘ little physiological 
importance as long as the alkaline reserve of the blood x>lasma is maintained 
at a normal level, the present exi>erimcnts suggest that a normal alkaline 
reserve is not in itself a sufficient criterion of a healthy condition. It is 
j)0ssible that more imiiortance should be given to the urine picture than has 
usually been the case. Since cow No. 4 remained in good condition in spite 
of the acidosis revealed by the urine picture, it is also possible that some 
other factor is (*oncerned for which no suitable chemical determinations 
have been made. 

Some comment should be made on the fact, that acid silage and grain 
proved satisfactory in Exjieriment I whereas it did not in Experiment III. 
In the first experiment, the silage contained a large amount of legumes and 
the grain mixture contained bone meal. In the third experiment, the silage 
was niuioubtedly lower in lime and otlier basic constituents for the reason 
that it consisted almost (Mitireiy of grasses. Further, the grain mixture 
I'ontairied no bone meal. Tlicse differences in the rations fed might explain 
the differences in the results obtained. In the last exx)eriment, the addition 
of grain following a period \\hen the silage was the sole ration did not im- 
I>rove the condition of the animals. This is evidence that the condition was 
not due simply to a lack of a sufficient feed intake. On the other hand, since 
the addition of limestone alone was benefi<*ial. it is apparent that the source 
of the trouble lay Avith tlie acidity of the silage. 

SrMMARY 

Three exjXM-iinents involving a total of twelve animals are rei)orted in 
which tlie changes in the a(M(l-base relations in the blood and urine Aver<' 
.studied Avith cows receiving phosphoric acid silage Avitli and AAithout hay or 
limestone. No ehaiige.s in the blood or urine AA^ere obserA^'d, as ('om])ared 
with the data on a ration iucliidiug corn and molasses silage, Avheu the phos¬ 
phoric acid silage Avas supplemented Avith either hay or limestone. The 
feeding of phosplioric acid grass silage alone resulted in marked urinary 
changes indicating acidosis but Avas Avitbout effect on the alkaline reserve 
of the blood. Three of the four animals develo])ed an unthrifty condition 
Avhen fed the silage alone. This condition Avas relieved and the urine values 
Avere brought back to normal by the addition of either liay or limestone. It 
is eonelnded tJiat the phosjdiorie acid grass silage is a satisfactory feed for 
dairy coavs when it is su]iplemented Avith liay containing an appreciable 
amount of legume or A^ ith limestone. 
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W. B. NEVKNS AND K. E..HABSHBAEGEB 
Illinois Agricultural Jirperiment Station, Vrbana, Illinois 

Illinois produced 29,000 acres, or approximately 13 per cent, of the 
223,000 aca’es of broomcorn harvested in the United States in 1939. The 
acre yield is somewhat greater in Illinois than in the other five principal 
producing states which accounts for the fact that during the period 1928- 
1939 from 20 to 25 per cent of the harvested crop was grown in this state 
( 1 ). 

Ill harvesting broomcorn, the brush is removed by hand cutting shortly 
after it has emerged from the enveloping sheath at the top of the plant. At 
this stage the jilant is still green, that is, it contains a large amount of 
moisture. As a rule, the brush is the only portion of the crop used and the 
remaining stalks, which may yield several thousand pounds of dry matter 
per acre, are plow'cd under. In some eases the crop, or a portion of it, is 
Iiermitted to stand until maturity for the production of seed. It appears 
that the prim-ipal reasons the stailks are not used as forage as soon as the 
harvesting of the briKsh is completed are that the crop is unjialatable and 
supposedly poisonous to livestock. 

Very few reports of experimental studies of the value or possibilities of 
broomcorn as a foi*age crop are to be found in the literature. Dowell and 
Friedemann (2) of Oklahoma conducted an investigation of the composi¬ 
tion and digestibility of tlie immature broomcorn seed w’hich is removed 
immediately after liarvesting the brush. In this investigation they also 
studied the composition of the stover and the composition and digestibility 
of silage made from the green broomcorn plant. They report that broom- 
corn seed is less valuable as a feedstuff than the grain sorghum although the 
digestion coefficients of the two compare favorably. They reiiort further 
that broomcorn silage kept in good condition, had a pleasant odor, w^as eaten 
w’ith relisli by slieep, and the digestibility of the dr}^ matter of the silage 
was 51.5 per cent. They found that the amount of prussic acid in a sample 
of the whole plant harvested July 6th w^as 0.0098 per cent and the amount 
of tannin in the Avhole plant was about 0.2 per cent and in the seed 0.58 to 
0.86 per cent. 

The objects of the investigation reported herewith were: (a) to deter¬ 
mine the yields of dry matter in the stalk portion of the broomcorn plant ; 
(b) to find a suitable method for the preservation of the stalks as silage; 
and (c) to study the feeding value of the silage. 

Received for publication April 13, 1940. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

Seed of the two varieties of broomcorn conimorxly grown in Illinois, 
namely, Black Jap and White Italian, was drilled in rows 3.5 feet apart in 
May, 1938. Adjoining the broomcorn plot, were plots of Orange sorgo and 
hybrid corn. The broomcorn was cultivated in the same manner as corn. 

Beginning on August 9 and at intervals up to September 20, the crop 
from measured lengths of row was harvested and the yields of fresh matter 
and of dry matter were determined. The yields for August 9 and August 
13 include the brush because on these dates many of the heads (brush) had 
not yet emerged and accurate separation w'as impossible. 

Portions of the crop of each variety were ensiled in small containers at 
approximately two-week intervals, beginning on August 9. The containers 
were of galvinized iron construction and each held about 100 pounds of 
crop. The crop ensiled on August 9 included the brush but at later dates 
the brush was removed before passing the stalks through the silo-filling 
machine. The cut material was packed tightly by tramping. 

The Black Jap variety reached about the right stage for brush harvest 
on August 22 while the White Italian variety appeared to need 7 to 10 days 
longer to reach this stage. A quantity of each variety was harvested on 
August 22, the brush removed, the stalks chopped by means of a silo filler 
and the cut material collected on a wagon. Small (‘ontainers were filled as 
on previous dates. After weighing the remainder of the cut mat(‘rial, it was 
sprayed and thoroughly mixed with cane feeding molasses at the rate of 100 
pounds of molasses to a ton of crop. Before application the molasses was 
diluted with an equal weight of water. A wood silo 4 feet in diameter and 
10 feet deep w^as filled with the silage material of the Black Jap variety and 
another silo of the same size with White Italian. In both the small con¬ 
tainers and wood silos the silage was covered with heavy asphalt roofing 
material and weighted with ground limestone. 

The small containers were opened eight or nine months after filling. In 
most cases samples w^ere taken for determination of dry matter and water- 
soluble acidity, but in some of the containers the silage was completely 
spoiled and no samples were taken. The wood silos w^ere opened 15 to 16 
months after filling and the silage fed to four Holstein cows during a 
double-reversal feeding trial. The experimental periods were four weeks in 
length with a one-week preliminary period and a one-week transition period. 
Comparison of broomcorn silage was made with corn silage. 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

It was found that both varieties of broomcorn gave large yields of fresli 
matter and of dry matter (table 1). The yields increased rapidly and 
continued to increase in the unharvested portion of the crop even after the 
usual stage for brush harvest. The yield of the Black Jap variety on Sep- 
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tember 20 was less tbaii for tbe previous harvest date, a difference probably 
accounted for by the extensive breakinj^ down of the plants brought about 
by the development of the heavy seed crop on tlie brush. 

The White Italian is a larger-growing variety than the Black Jap, with 
larger and taller stalks. Twenty-five eonseeutive plants in a row of each 
variety were measured on September 20. The average length of the 25 har¬ 
vested plants of the Black Jap varic^ty was 125.6 inches and of the White. 
Italian, 150.6 inches. 

TABI.E 1 

Yields of fresh maitcr and of dry matter in hroomcorn 


Bate 

Viiriety 

Bry matter j 

Yield of crop per acrei 

of harvest 

in crop | 

Fresh matter 

Bry matter 

8- 9-^lS 1 

Black Jap 

Percen t 

Ihs. 

20390 

lbs. 

5140 

8- 9-’38 

White Italian 

10.70 

j 28050 

4875 

8-13-’38 

Bl.'ick Jai> 

22.38 

1 3112.5 

0900 

8-13-’38 

White Italhm 

22.57 

i 39000 

; 8802 

8-22-’38 

Black .lap 

28.51 

23374 

i 5589 

8-22-’38 

Whitt? Italian 

27.92 

31008 

7308 

8-27-’38 

Black Ja]) 

30.05 

. 20200 

{ 7 8 7.3 

8-27-’38 

White Italian 

27.78 

! 33500 

! 9300 

9-20-’38 

Black .Tap 

32.31 

i 20858 

0739 

9-20-’38 

1 AVhilc Italian 

34.30 

; 28140 

i 9071 


1 The reported for the hurv<*8tH of .August 0 and August 13 are for the entire 

harvested erop including the brush. The yield.s given for the other dates are for the 
hnrv<*sted fdants after removal of the l»nish. 

The yields of the stalk portion of the hroomcorn crop at the time the 
brii.sh would normally be harvested, which in 1938 was the latter part of 
August, were nearly or fully" as large as those of Jiybrid corn and Orange 
sorgo grown on adjoining plots. Several plots of liybrid corn harvested 
September 12 to 16, yielded from 7000 to 8000 pounds of dry" matter per 
acre, while Orange sorgo Jiarvested September 20 yielded 9070 pounds. 

All of the lots of hroomcorn ensiled without molasses were either com¬ 
pletely" spoiled or in very poor condition when the silos were opened (table 
2). It appeared that insuffituent acid was produced to bring about preserva¬ 
tion. Also, hroomcorn ensiled after tlie usual brush-harvest stage (August 
22 to 31 in this investigation) seemed to lack sufficient amounts of moisture. 
While tliese results are oril.v preliminary, the.v point strongly to the conclu¬ 
sion that for best results hroomcorn stalks should be ensiled immediately 
following brush harvest and that liberal amounts of molasses or other pre¬ 
servative should be added. 

The hroomcorn ensiled in the wood silos on August 22 (Silos 2 and 3, 
Table 2) kept well, and had a good green color, strongly acid odor, and 
pleasant aroma. Several days were required for the cow^s to become aceus- 





TABLE 2 

Sesults obtained in ensiling hroomcorn at different stages of development 
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toiried to the sila^^e and at no time during*: the experimental periods did tliey 
eousunie as niiicl) broomcorn sila^i^o as ('orn silage. Broomeorn stalks are 
hard and rigid and in the ensiling process tlie knives did not cut off all the 
stalks squarely but sjdintered many of them. These pieces were from two 
to five inches in length and remained hard and sharp even after 15 months 



I^io. 1. Brooiiieoni Grown for Silage 
Invoatigation. Two rows of broom- 
<x»rn pliotogr.Tphed on August 20. At 
that time the heads (brush) of the 
Black Jap variety (left) were almost 
ready for brush harvest^ while part 
of the heads (brush) of the White 
Italian variety (right) were just 
emmging from the enveloping sheath. 
Height of man, 6 feet. 


in the silo. The refused portion of the silage, which amounted to 17.8 per 
cent of tlie silage fed, consisted mainly of these sharp pieces. It is likely 
that fine chopping by a machine with sharp knives would reduce the amount 
of silage refused. 

The broomeorn silage seemed to have good nutritive value, as judged 
by its clieraical composition (table 3) and by the milk production of 4 cows 
to which it was fed (table 4). The production of the cows declined more 
rapidly during the broomeorn silage periods than during the corn silage 
periods but this is accounted for in part at least by a lower feed intake when 
broomeorn silage was fed. So far as could be observed, the consumption 
of broomeorn silage had no harmful effects upon the cows. 

The broomeorn silage was found to be high in fiber (table 3). 
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TABLE 3 


Composition of broomoom silage nsed in feeding trial 


Variety of 
broomcorn 

Dry 

matter 

Ash 

Total 

protein 

Ether 

extract 

Crude 

fiber 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract 


% 

% 

% 1 

I % 

% 

% 




Presh basis 



Black Jap . 

White Italian . 

30.65 

29.38 

2.50 

2.11 

1.41 I 
3.34 

0.44 

0.42 

10.74 

10.98 

15.56 

14.53 

Black Jap . 

White Italian . 

100.00 

100.00 

8.15 

7.18 

Dry basis 

4.61 1 1.42 
4.55 1 1.41 

35.04 

37.36 

50.78 

49.50 


TABLE 4 

Summary of results of feeding broomcorn silage in comparison with 
corn silage to dairy cows 


Kind of 
silage 

No. 

of 

cows 

Silage 

fed 

daily 

Silage 

orts 

Feed consumed 
daily per cow 

Test 

of 

milk 

Milk 

yield 

daily 

per 

cow^ 

Silage 

Hay 

Grain 

1 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

% 

lbs. 

Broomcorn . 

4 

21.1 

3.8 

17.3 

22.0 

i 13.9* 

3.61 

34.4 

Corn . 

4 

24.0 

0.0 

24.0 

22.0 

13.9“ 

3.72 

35.4 


1 Milk energy in terms of 4% milk computed according to the formula .4 y milk (in 
pounds) +15 X fat (in pounds). 

2 Includes 3 pounds of dried beet pulp. 


SUMMARY 

A small-scale investigation of the possibilities of using broomcorn for 
silage was conducted. Two varieties of broomcorn, Black Jap and White 
Italian, produced large yields of dry matter per acre, the amounts in the 
stalk portion of the plant at the usual brush-harvest stage being as large as 
the amounts in hybrid corn and in Orange sorgo harvested for silage. The 
White Italian is a larger growing variety than the Black Jap and gave 
larger yields of dry matter. 

Broomcorn was ensiled at different stages of development. Best results 
were obtained in the case of broomcorn stalks ensiled at the usual stage for 
brush harvest. 

Silage very lo’sv in acidity and with poor keeping qualities was found in 
all silos except those in which the cut crop was treated with molasses at the 
rate of 100 pounds per ton. 

Broomcorn silage was found to be high in fiber content and hard splin¬ 
tered pieces several inches in length were refused by dairy cows. After 
becoming accustomed to the new^ feed, the cows ate the silage readily though 
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not as freely as when eorn silage wRkS fed, and produced only slightly smaller 
amounts of milk than during the corn silage periods. 

The results obtained justify the conclusion that it is possible to make 
large amounts of silage having good keeping qualities and fair feeding 
value from the stalks of broomcorn, the portion of the jilant now rarely 
utilized in any way except for plowing under. 
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AGE, LIVE WEIGHT AND MILK-ENERGY YIELD IN 
ILMNOIS COWS 


W. L. GAINKS, C. S. KHODE, and J. G. CASIU 
University of Jllinois, Urhana, Illinois 

In a previous article it was mentioned (1, footnote 6) that a plan of 
using’ live weight in connection with Dairy Herd Iini>rovement Association 
records was under trail. This paper reports some of the results of that trial, 
dealing with all the Holstein (957) and Jersey (195) records available cover¬ 
ing the first 8 monthly tests of the lactation without interruption. The 
records were all made under farm conditions, milking twice dail 3 ^ It is 
impossible to deal with the records beyond tlie 8th month without in many 
cases encountering serious disturbances associated with advanced pregnancy 
and with management practice. Comparisons are simplified and biological 
meanings are clarified by dealing with the first 8 months of lactation (when 
the usual calving interval is 12 months) as compared with trying to deal 
wdth the whole lactation, or with fiscal year records. This fact was recog¬ 
nized by Oow’cn (2) as early as 1920, but the meidts and advantages of the 
system are not y(*t generally appreciated. 

ESTIMATE OF LIVE W'EIGHT 

Live weight of the individual cows was determined by use of a chest-girth 
live-weight tape sold by the New" York Farm Bureau Federation, Ithaca, 
New" York. Tlie determination was made uniformly for each cow' at the 
first visit of the tester after the cow calved, that is, within the first 30 days 
following parturition. 

The tape used is marked at one centimeter intervals and each mark is 
labeled wdth a corresponding live w^eight in pounds. The following figures, 
taken from the tape, cover the range of size encountered in the present trial : 

Chest girth, cm. 140 150 160 170 180 190 200 210 220 

Live weight, lbs. 507 617 750 908 1085 1261 1437 1614 1790 

AGE, LIVE WEIGHT AND YIELD 

Only 255 of the Holstein records and 163 of the Jersey records include 
age of cow. The relation of age to live weight is showni graphically in figure 
1; that of age to PCM,^ in figure 2; that of live weight to FCM, in figure 3. 

Received for publication April 18, 1940. 

1 Acknowledgment is made to the several testers who sec\ired the live weights and 
reported the records of the cows on which this paper is based. 

3 Symbols are used in this paper as follows: 

PCM = milk-energy yield per day, pounds of 4% milk. (Calories of milk energy = 340 
FCM.) 
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Table 1 proceeds to a more critical analysis of the separate and relative 


TABLE 3 

Influence of live weight (7F) and age (A) on milh-encrgy yield {FCM) for cows under 7 
years of age {Jlolstein, n = J99; Jersey, n ~ 140) 


Breed 

Partial 

lactation 

Mean 

FCM 

FCM=BW+HA 


FCM = a 

f bW H' dA 

WB 

AD 

* 

a 

1000b 

d 

Uwb/cAd 

Holstein 

1 mo. 

37.7 

30.7 

7.0 

-1.11 

26.33 

1.76 

1.7 

Jersey 

1 mo. 

36.1 

35.6 

0.5 

6.92 

32.56 

0.70 

3.8 

Holstein 

2 mos. 

36.4 

29.5 

6.9 

1.06 

23.44 

1.78 

1.5 

Jersey 

2 mos. 

35.3 

35.5 

-0.2 

5.28 

35.06 

0.35 

8.1 

Holstein 

3 mos. 

35.0 

28.5 

6.4 

3.83 

20.15 

1.71 

1.3 

Jersey 

3 mos. 

34.3 

34.0 

0.3 

(>.08 

31.89 

0.57 

4.5 

Holstein 

4 mos. 

33.7 

28.2 

5.4 

4.51 

19.29 

1.47 

1.5 

Jersey 

4 mos. 

33.3 

32.8 

0.5 

4.99 

32,12 

0.55 

4.7 

Holstein 

5 mos. 

^ 32.6 

! 27.7 i 

4.8 ! 

5.43 

18.10 

1.34 

1 1.5 

J ersey 

5 mos. 

32.4 

31.9 : 

0.5 

5.56 

.30.19 

0.57 

4.3 

Holstein 

6 mos. 

31.5 

27.2 

4.2 

7.23 

16.09 

1.22 

i 1.5 

J ersey 

6 mos. 

33.4 

31.1 

! 0.3 

5.20 

29.72 

0.50 

! 

Holstein 

7 mos. 

30.4 

36.8 

1 3.5 

8.54 

14.53 

1.09 

' 1.5 

Jersey 

7 mos. 

30.5 

30.2 

0.2 

5.95 

27.54 

0.53 

4.2 

Holstein 

8 mos. 

29.2 

26.1 

2.0 

9.89 

12.84 

0.96 

i 1.5 

Jersey 

8 mos. 

29.5 

29.9 

-0.5 

6.48 

26.37 

0.37 

5.8 


W = mean W = 3211 pounds for Holstein cows; 822 pounds for Jersey cows. 

A = mean A = 3.93 years for Holstein cows; 3.51 years for Jersey cows. 

cifw = lfid.5 pounds for Holstein cows; 107.3 pounds for Jersey cows. 

= 1*481 years for Holstein cows; 3.328 year.s for Jersey cows. 

influence of age and live weight on FCM, for partial lactations of 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 7, and 8 months. In comparing the partial lactations of different 
lengths it should be borne in mind that differeiKjes may be affected by two 
factors: the effect of advance in lactation which may operate differently in 
different cows; the effect of summing or averaging, the 1-month partial 
lactation is a single one-day test while the 8-moiith partial lactation is an 
average of 8 one-day tests spaced one month apart. Table 1 deals with cows 
less than 7 years of age in order to have substantially linear regression of 
FCM on age. 

The last 4 columns of table 1 give the results of fitting the equation 
FCM := a "f bW + dA to the individual observations, that is, the observations 
are described by a plane which pivots at a point located at the mean of FCM, 
the mean of W, and the mean of A. The constant b in the equation describes 


W = live weight of cow, pounds (determined within the first 30 days after calving) 
A = age of cow at calving, years 
n = number of cows or records 
a = standard deviation 

. sum of squares of deviations from mean 

V = variance =- - -^--= o* 

degrees of freedom 
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Fig. 1. Age and live vveiglit. Omits 5 Holstrin records above 11 years and 5 Jersey 
records above 8 years. 


the slope which the j)laiie takes under the influence of W independent of A; 
and the constant d descrilx's the slope which the plane takes under the in¬ 
fluence of A independent of \V. The constant a is the mean FCM minus the 
sum of b times mean W and d times mean A. 

A pro])er com])arison of b and d as measures, respectively, of the influ¬ 
ence of live weight and age on PCM yield requires weighting by the standard 
deviations (cf. 3, page 277). The last column of table 1 gives this weighted 
comparison and according to this point of view, it appears that weight is 
about 1.5 times as influential as age in the Holstein records, and about 5 
times as influential in the Jersey records, in determining milk-energy yield. 

Figure 6 gives a grajihic representation of the planes, the equations of 
which arc given in table 1, for the 1-month and 8-month partial lactations, 
and serves to give }>er]iaps a more comprehensible picture of the relative in¬ 
fluence of age and weight on milk-energy yield. For example in the Jersey 
8-inonth record, as age increases by 5 years, there is an increase of 1.7 in 
FCM independent of weight; but as weight increa.ses by 600 pounds, tliere 
is an increase of 15.8 in FCM independent of age. Clearly, live weight 
rather than age is the dominating influence on milk-energy yield. 

Table 1 gives also the constants resulting from fitting the equation FCM - 
BW + DA. This equation, like the one above, describes the observations by 
a plane but in this case the plane pivots at the jicint of origin (instead of the 
point of means), that is, FCM = zero when weight and age are each zero. It 
assumes that FCM is a multiple of W plus a multiple of A. In case of the 
Jersey records, the multiple of W accounts almost entirely for FCM, leaving 
practically nothing left to be accounted for as a multiple of age. A similar 
condition prevails in the Holstein records, although slightly less extreme in 
the domination of live weight over age. 
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Acr Ar cal^/aa;- (a) 


Fig. 2. Age and FCM for partial lactation of 8 mouths. Omits same ages as figure 1. 
Com>paro figure 4. 


The above relations have very important significance in connection with 
the biological soundness of the much-used system of correcting milk records 
for age of cow. It is clear that correction for age is justifiable only in case 
the initial live weight is unknown, and then only insofar as weight is related 
to age and correctly portrayed by the particular set of age-correction factors 
that may be used. Age correction is an indirect allowance for initial live 
weight. It is biologically unsound and should be superseded by a system 
based on initial live weight, which can be readily used to eliminate the 
indirect influence of age as will be developed in the next section. 



Z/KT - IK. (a/) 


Fig. 3. Live weight and FCM for partial lactation of 8 months (ages known). The 
solid lines are fitted by least squares; Holstein, FCM = 4.6 + .0205W; Jersey, FCM = 8.1 + 
.0257W. The broken lines cut the origin and means; Holstein, FCM=:.0242W; Jersey 
FCM=.0363W. Power equation, FOMsbWe, curve not shown; Holstein, c = .94; Jersey, 
€ := .87. Compare figure 5, 
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Fk;. 
fijjfuro 1, 
FCM/W 



4&/' CALV/^6. - Vidf (A) 


4. Aj?«‘ and F(''M/W for partial lactation of 8 months. Omits same ages as 

Straight linos ino fitted, including all ages, by least squares: Holstein, 1000 
x23.7 ^ .12A; Jorso>, 1000 FCMAV-37.S-.58A. Oomparo figure 2. 


AGE AND FCM, W 


Tiu‘ results (table 1) of tittiiig the e<iuation, FCM = BW + DA, show that 
D is siiiall and suggest that, so far as age is eoneerned, FCM ^BW, praeti- 
(»al]y. Hence, FCM W B, a constant so far as age is concerned, and a 
simple rational ttay to eliminate change in yield with age is to deal with 
FCM/W. Whetlier FCM/W is in fact independent of age may be tested di- 
reidly by an analysis of variance (cf. 3, xiagc 182). The test is to determine 
whether the variance of PX"M is significantly greater between age groups 
than it is within age groups. If it is significantly greater, age differences 
must be considi^red; if it is not significantly greater, age differences may be 
disregarded. The results are given in table 2. 





Fio. 5. Live weight and FCM/W for partial lactations of 8 months (ages known). 
Straight lines are fitted by least squares: Holstein, 1000 FCM/W - 29.0 - .0038W; Jersey, 
1000 FCM/W = 44.0 - .OlOlW. Compare figure 3. 
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Fig. 6. Age, live weight and FCM for partial lactations of 1 mouth (upper plane) 
and 8 months (lower plane). Constants of the equations of the planes, FCM = a + bW + dA, 
arc given in table 1. 


TABLE 2 

Analysis of variance^ records classified hy aye 
(J year inlervals^ age classes, years) 


,1000 FCM/W for partial lactation (►f 



1 mo. 

2 mos. 

3 mos. 

4 mos. i 

; 

5 mos. 

() mos. 

7 inofi. 

8 mos. 

Holstein, n = 255 

V, between groups 

121.7 

124,7 

100.3 

84.4 ! 

73.3 

i .59.5 

55.3 

44.6 

V, witliin groups 

79.7 

73.1 

66.6 

58.5 ’ 

50.9 

1 46.0 

42.6 

37.6 

F» . 

1.53 

1.71 

1.51 

1.44 

1.44 


1.30 

1.19 

Bogressionb . 

+ 0.40 

+ 0.39 

+ 0.36 

+ 0.35 1 

j 

+ 0.28 

j 0.23 

1 

‘ 0.18 

+ 0.12 

1 

Jersey, n = lf>3 

V, between groups 

111.3 

89.2 

87.1 

84.8 

79.9 

1 69.4 

GO.O i 

1 

1 53.0 

V, within groups I 

74.1 

53.8 

45.4 

44.2 

41.3 

; 38.5 

37.3 

36.5 

Fa . 

1.50 

1.G6 

1.92* 

1.92* 

1.93* 

1 1.80 1 

1.61 1 

i 1.45 

Begresaionb . ! 

- 0.55 

-0.50 

-0.53 

-0,52 : 

- 0.53 

1 -0.54 ' 

-0..54 ! 

! -0.58 


“ Test of significance, * Significant at the 5 per cent level, 
b Change in 1000 FCM/W for an increase of 1 year in age. 


Taking tlie Holstein 8-mouth records in table 2 as an examiile, the ratio 
of the larger variance to the smaller, designated as F, is 1,19. The degrees 
of freedom are respectively 11 and 243. Keference to Snedecor's (3, page 
184) table shows that in this case an F value of 1.83 is required at the 5 per 
cent level of significance. The F value, 1.19, is far belotv the 5 per cent level 
of significance and accordingly we may conclude there are no significant 
differences between age groups with respect to FCM/W. A similar conclu¬ 
sion applies to the Jersey 8-month records. 

The regression of FCM/W on age, table 2, is positive in the Holstein 
records and negative in the Jersey records. This may be due to a breed 
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difference, but a more likely interpretation seems to be that the true ref?res- 
sion in both breeds is zero. FCM/AAT may be used freely without reprard to 
age of cow, and affords a simple rational solution of the *^age-eorreetion 
problem” which may be presumed to apply to dairy cows in general. 

TWO RECORDS OE THE SAME COW 

Among the records witli age given only 12 Holstein cows and 1 Jersey, 
have two records each. These records for the Holstein cows are shown in 
table 3. Age-corrected (A-C) FCM is based on the j'actors used by the 
Bureau of Dairy Imhistry in tlie proved sire work. 

There are several points of interest in table 3. The variance between 
cows is much greater than that within cows for each of the attributes of 
lactation considered, vk. FCM. age-corrected FCM and FCM/W. With 
respect to F(^M and age-corrected cow No. 12 plays a prominent part 
as shown by the variance values (between cows) including and excluding 
this individual. With respect to FCM/W the variance values (between 
cows) are not very much affe(‘ted by the presence or absence of cow No. 12. 


TABLE 3 

Ctmrhition Ijfiwern tiro records of ihc .same cow irith respect to FCM. agc'corrcctcd 
(J~C) FCM and FCM/W for partial lactation of S months 


Cow 

i Ago. 

i 


F( 'M 

1 A-C: FCM 1 

3000 FOM/W’ 

No. 

i 1 

<) 

1 1 

.> j 

1 

2 

i ' 

2 

1 

o 

1 i 

2 

3 

045 

J224 i 

31.0 

42.0 

! 38,0 

40,3 I 

I" 33.8 

34.3 

2 

1 _2 

3 ; 

1020 

1100 1 

33.0 

30.4 

1 40.7 

40.1 I 

1 32.9 

31.2 

3 i 

i 3 

4 

1110 

1074 1 

24.2 

24.1 

i 20.7 

25.0 

21.8 

22.4 

4 i 

! 3 

4 

1173 

1 too 

21.3 

31.7 

; 23.5 

32.8 1 

1 18.2 

21.2 

5 1 

1 4 

n 

020 

070 

27.0 

30.2 

28.9 

30.4 i 

i 30.1 

30.8 

6 

i 4 

5 

ao4 

1415 

30.(; 

29.0 

i 31,7 

29.2 i 

1 25.6 

20.5 

7 

4 

0 

120(1 

1208 

31.4 

20.5 

! 32.5 

26.7 1 

24 2 

21.9 

8 

4 

0 

! 1384 

1243 

28.0 

23.3 

! 29.9 

2.3.5 j 

' 20.0 

18.7 

9 

T) 

0 i 

1 12()I 

14(»2 

35.4 

30.1 

i 35.6 

36.1 1 

1 28.1 

25.7 

10 

(> 

7 j 

! 1085 • 

1120 

37.0 

33.8 

j 37.G 

34.0 

! 31.7 

30.2 

a 

0 

7 

1208 

1270 

28.8 

26.0 

i 28.8 

27.1 

23.8 

21.0 

12 ■ 

12 

13 1 

! 1550 

2544 

52,3 

51.8 

1 57.8 

.'■,8.0 

33.7 

33.5 


rv. 

hot ween oo ws 


40.83 

04.49 

54.00 

Cows I 

V, Mnthin cows 


13.03 

11.40 

2 

.95 

1-11 1 

1 F« 




3.00* 

5, 

,62** 

18, 

.28** 

1 

[ IntraelnHH corrolation 

0.50* 

0 

.70** 

0.00** 


V, hot wool! cows 


314.32 

172, 

.32 

59.07 

COWH I 

V, within ccovs 


.12 

.50 

10.53 

o 

,71 

1-12 1 

1 F» 




9.34** 

10.36** 

21.81** 


Intraclass corrclatioii . .. 

0.80** 

0.88** 

0.01** 


•Teat of siguificance; * Signifu'ant at the 5 per cent lovel; ** Significant at the 1 
per eont level. 


The intraelass correlation in table 3 is a measure of consistency in the 
magnitude of the two records with respect to the given attribute, assuming 
diversity exists between the individual cows. The records are most consis- 
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tently alike for the same cow and unlike for different cows in the case of 
FCM/W. This in itself need not necessarily mean that FCM/W is the best 
measure of lactation. The question turns too much on the true degree of 
likeness actually existing among the several cows involved. To measure 
likeness some quantitative criterion must be used and this necessitates the 
use of a philosophy of some sort. 

The problem may be illustrated by considering the data for cow No. 12 
in table 3. By the age-correction philosophy this cow is by far the best 
one of the lot. By the FCM/W philosophy she is distinguished from the 
others in being a large cow (1550 pounds) but not in any extraordinary 
dairy tendency or proclivity to lactation, being exceeded slightly by one 
and nearly equalled by 3 others in FCM/W. Cannot the biological aspects 
of milking capacity in dairy cattle be put on a more fundamental basis by 
dealing with size of cow and yield per unit size, rather than with yield alone 
or age-corrected yield? This raises the important practical and biological 
questions: Is FCM/W independent of W in these records ? If not, can we 
expect to develop dairy cows to the point where FCM/W is independent of 
W, that is, to the point where milk-energy yield, or lactation work, is pro¬ 
portional to initial live weight? 

LIVE WEIGHT AND FCM/W 

Dealing first with the records where age is known, table 4 presents an 
analysis of variance to test the significance of differences between live w^eight 
groups with respect to FCM/W in a manner similar to that used in table 2 
for age. 

In the Holstein records, by the F test the differences between live weight 
groups with respect to FCM/W are below the 5 per cent level of significance 
for each of the 8 periods of partial lactation, 1 to 8 months. For the l-month, 

TABLE 4 

Analysis of variance, records {age hnotvn) (Classified hy live weight (lOO-ponnd infrrvah, 
weight classes 600-1600 pounds) 


1000 FCM/W for partial lactation of 



1 mo. 

2 mos. 

3 mos. 

4 mos. 

1 5 mos. 

6 mos. 

7 mos. 

j 8 mos. 

Holstein, n = 255 

V, between groups 

48.9 

29.1 

: 35.2 

38.5 

37.3 

37.8 

.— 

39.9 

C 45.6 

V, within groups 

82.7 

77.0 

69.3 

60.4 

52.4 

46.9 

43.3 

37.6 

F» . 

1.69 

2.65 

1.97 

1.57 

1.40 

1.24 

1.09 

1.31 

Regre8sion>> . 

•+ 0.24 

+ 0.17 

+ 0.03 

-0.02 

-0.10 

-0.18 

-0.27 

-0.38 

Jersey, n = 163 









V, between groups 

125.9 

54.9 

79.5 

83.6 

93.1 

93.8 

93.9 

94.3 

V, within groups 

74.5 

56.0 

46.8 

45.3 

41.7 

38.3 

36.5 

35.3 

r«. 

1.69 

1.02 

1.70 

1,85 1 

2.23* 

2.45* 

2,57* 

2.67* 

Begressionb . 

-0.56 

1 -0.48 

-0.71 

-0.65 

-0.74 

-0.78 

-0.84 

-1.01 


« Test of significance, * Significant at the 5 per cent level, 
b Change in 1000 FCM/W for an increase of 100 in W. 
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2-niontli, and 3*month partial lactations the ro^^ression is positive, that is, the 
large cows yield more milk energy per unit initial live weight than the 
small cows. The regression changes progressively as the length of partial 
lactation increases. 

In the case of the Jersey records, the regressions are negative through¬ 
out and show a progressive change similar to that for the Holsteins. For 
partial lactations of 1 to 4 months, the diff(‘rence between live weight groups 
is below the 5 j)er cent level of significance; for partial lactations of 5 to 8 
months, the difference is above the 5 per cent level but below the 1 per cent 
level of significance. 

The evidence of table 4 is that FCM/W is substantially independent of 
W for short periods of lactation but a negative (correlation tends to appear 
as the hnigtli of ptu'iod used increases. 

Dealing with all the records, table 5 presents an analysis of covariance 
desigiunl to show the relation between W and FCM/W, in total, and segre¬ 
gated as between herds and within herds. In the Holstein r(‘Cords the total 
correlation starts as -i .03 in the 1-month records and finishes as ~.12 in the 
8-montli r(K‘ords. While the latter is significant at the 1 per cent level, the 
actual decrease in 1000 FCM W is not large, amounting to only .4 for an 
inerea.se of 100 in W. In the Jersey re(.*ords the total correlation between 
W and FFM/W is below the 5 per cent level of significance throughout. 
These total correlations sngg(‘st the conclusion that FCM/W is independent 
of W. 

When tile ('.orrelation betw(*en W and FCM AY is considered as between 
herds and within Inmls, tliere is throughout a relatively large positive corre¬ 
lation as betw(*en herds and a relatively small negative correlation within 
herds. That is, large-cow lierds yield more milk energy pc'r unit size of 
cow than do small-cow herds. But within a herd, there is a tendency for a 
large cow to yield less milk energy per unit size than her small herd mates." 

3 The negative regression of FCM '\V on W within herds is of an order of magnitude 
that might be expetfted on tiie tlu'ury that milk-energy yield is proportional to the 3/4 
power of W. This suggests the interpretation that real size, “metabolic body size“ or 
“physiologic weight,” is proportional to the 3/4 power of W rntlior than to W itself. 
The ]>ositiv(‘ and substantial rt gression of FCM/W on W ns between herds would be ex 
plained as due to diffe*reiic(‘s in luud management with a pronounced tendency for herds 
made up of large cows to liavc more favor.able conditions than herds made up of small 
cows. An alternative to the 3/4 power interpretation is the interpretiition (liere pre- 
forrcjd) that the milking potentialities of the large cows within a herd are not as fully 
realiwMi as in the case of the smaller herd mates. 

The fact that the relation between W and FCM/W is different between herds than 
it is within ht'rds raises a question in connection wdth figure 6. Is the relative influence 
of w^eight and age on milk-energy yield the same within herds and between herds as it is 
in total as pictured in figure fl? The present records are not adequate to deal with this 
question. 



Analysis of variance and covariance with respect to W and FCM/W, records classified 
by herds (30 Holstein herds, meaji W, 9S6 to 1335; dl Jersey hcrdSy 
mean TF, 745 to 955) 
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Test of significance, * Significant at tlie 5 per cent level, ** Significant at the 1 per cent level. 
Correlation between W and FCM/\\^, 

Change in 1000 PCM/W for an increase of 100 in \V. 
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FATNESS AT CALVING AND FCM/W 

At the time of determining live weij^ht of the individual cows in the pres¬ 
ent trial the tester also made a score of the cow intended to describe her 
condition of flesh. The scheme of scoring was based on a scale from 1 to 9, 
in wdiich an excessively thin condition was scored as 1 and an excessively fat 
condition was scored as 9, all on the somewhat indefinite verbal expressions: 
thin minus ~1, thin = 2, thin plus ~ 8, medium minus = 4, medium -5, me¬ 
dium plus ~ 6, fat minus - 7, fat = 8, fat plus ~ 9. Scores were made as above 
for 761 of the 957 records of Holstein cows, and 188 of the 195 records of 
Jersey cows. The results are given in table 6. The differences between 

TABLE 6 


Analyfds of varUincc, rrrorch classified hy score of cow wilh respect to 
fatness at ealvinff (sec tfxt) 




1000 FCM/W 

for partial lactation of 




1 1110. 

2 mos. 

3 mos. j 

4 inos. j 

5 mos. 

6 mos. 

7 mos. 

8 mos. 

IfolNldii, n = 701 

V, b(‘t\v<'(*n groups 

80,8 

72.3 

i 

60.2 i 

j 

,51.0 ' 

49.3 

34.4 

35.2 

37.5 

V, M'ithin groups , 

()3.8 

.55.0 

49.0 { 

44.0 j 

41.5 

30.7 

33.9 

31.8 

.. , 

1,41 

L:n 

1.35 ! 

1.17 i 

1.19 

1.07 

1.04 

1.18 

]{ogrossiou'> 

1 

j -l-O.OG 1 

+ 0.51, 

•j 0.40 1 

4 0.30 1 

1 

j 0.31 

+ 0.15 

1 +0.12 

+ 0.07 

,Tt*r.s(\v, u-183 
y, bctwocii groups 

i 

7S.1 j 

j 

31.1 1 

j 

j 1 

i 25.0 ■ 

j 

! 

27.0 1 

25.9 I 

' i 

1 27.2 i 

27.5 

30.1 

V, within groups 

1 

(U.4 ! 

i 52.2 1 

49.1 ! 

45.5 1 

1 41.5 i 

39.2 

37.1 

F» 

1.02 

1.07 i 

! 2.09 j 

1.82 ! 

1.70 

1 1.53 

1 1.43 

1.02 

Rogrossionb 

! +1.03 1 

1 0.55 

i +0.98 

-0.12 i 

-0.30 

1 — 0.57 

i -0.04 

- 0.83 


» 7'(?st ot Kig:ni(icaiir<‘, all art* below the 5 p<?r edit level, 
rhaii^jo in 1000 .F< ’M/\V for an juercn.so of 1 in fatness score. 


groups on the basis of fatness at calving are w(‘ll below the 5 i.>er cent level of 
significance in all cases. Hence it appears that FCM/W is independent of 
fatness of the cow at calving. 

DISCUSSION 

The results of the present investigation bear directly on the postulates 
previously advanced (4) that FCM/W for the 8-month partial lactation is 
independent of: 

1. Service period and length of lactation. 

2. Age of cow at start of lactation. 

3. Fatness of cow at start of lactation. 

4. Live weight of cow at start of lactation. 

5. Composition of milk for the lactation. 

6. Breed of cow. 

Of these postulates 1 is automatic and 5 has been heretofore amply 
demonstrated for various other records. Postulates 2 and 3 are good on the 
evidence of the present paper. Postulate 4 is good within either the Holstein 
or Jersey breed on the present evidence. Postulate 6 is still a question. 
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In the present records the Jersey breed is far above the Holstein breed 
on the basis of PCM/W. This is interpreted to mean that the present Jersey 
cows are superior to the Holstein cows, either in point of inherent proclivity 
to lactation (FCM/W), or in point of management, or both (probably both). 
There can hardly be any question as to the superiority of the Jersey records 
since the 822-pound average Jersey of table 1 produced in the 8-month par¬ 
tial lactation an absolute 10,030 Calories of milk energy per day (estimated 
as 29.5 X 340) while the 1211-pound average Holstein of table 1 produced an 
absolute 9,928 Calories per day (estimated as 29.2 x 340). That is, the small 
Jersey did more work in lactation than did the large Holstein. 

It is clear that the performance of the Jersey cows excels that of the 
Holstein cows in the present data; whether it excels to the extent indicated 
by FCM/W may bo open to question. The dairy cow is undoubtedly under¬ 
going evolution under the pressure of artificial demands and selection. Can 
that evolution be pressed to the point of equality -with respect to FCM/W 
as between large and small breeds of cows? Apparently, it has already 
reached tliat point within the large breed, or within the small breed, (cf. 1, 
footnote 11). 

As between the use of FCM/W or the use of age-corrected FCM tlie case 
is entirely clear. Age is often unknown, while live weight is always de¬ 
terminable in a system of record keeping. Furthermore, the physiological 
basis of increase in yield with age appears to be associated with increase in 
size of the cow with age, age of itself being a practically negligible factor. 
The use of age correction is so widespread and deeply rooted that any ques¬ 
tion of its soundness may meet with opposition, and a demand for more 
extensive investigation before acceptance. It should b(! held in mind that 
the argument here presented is based on initial live weigljt* (within t)ie first 
30 days after calving, preferably about the 3rd-5th day) and on milk-energy 
yield for the first 8 months of the lactation. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLU.SIONS 

The data used consist of 957 records of Holstein cows and 195 records of 
Jersey cows for partial lactations of 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 months in 
Illinois Dairy Herd Improvement Associations. The records are computed 
to a daily milk-energy basis in terras of 4 per cent milk in pounds (FCM). 
Live weight in pounds (W) within the first 30 days after calving is a part of 
the record. Age is known for 255 Holstein records and 1(53 Jersey records. 

* Where live weight is estimated after the dose of the record period, as for example, 
in the extensive early IS-months Register of Merit records of the Jersey breed, an entirely 
different relation appears between age, weight and yield, as compared with the relation 
found in the present work. Final live weight and initial live weight may be quite differ¬ 
ent and have different biological significance. It is here considered essential to deal with 
initial live weight. 
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The data are studied by grapiiic portrayal, by fittin^^ equations and by 
analysis of variance. 

By fitting? the equation, PCM-a-i bW fdA, where A = age, it is shown 
that the influence of age on P(jM independent of weight is entirely negligible 
in the Jersey records and pra('ti(*ally so in the Holstein records (see figure 
6). By fitting the equation, PCM = B\V + DA it is shown that D is practi¬ 
cally zero in the Jersey records and very small in the Holstein records. 
Hence, PCM BW or PCM/ W - B, a constant so far as age is concerned, and 
PCM/W should he independent of age. Analysis of variance applied to the 
records classified by age shows that differences between age groups (2 to 13 
years, by years) are in fact well below the 5 per cent level of significance. 

It is concluded that the use (ff age correction factors is justified only in 
case W is unknown and then only insofar as W is associated with age and 
('orrectly portrayed by the factors used. PCM/W may be used freely with¬ 
out regard to age of cow. As rapidly as feasible initial live weight at each 
lactation should be made a part of all dairy r(*eords and PCM/W (or similar 
principle) should supersede the biologically unsound prmciple of age 
correction. 

Analysis of variance and covariance applied to the records classified by 
W shows that differences between the live weight groups wuth respect to 
P(./M/W are below^ the 5 per cent level of significance for the shorter jiartial 
lactations but become increasingly significant up to the 8-month partial lacta¬ 
tion. In general, the regressiem of PCM/W on W is negative and in the 
groSwS amounts to a decrease of about .4 in 1000 POM/W for an increase of 
100 in W. However, as between herds an opposite tendency prevails and as 
betw’oen Jersey herds, there is an increase of 2.73 in 1000 PCM/W for an 
increase of 100 in W. 

It is concluded that as between cows of different live weights in either 
the Holstein or Jersey breed, PCM/W affords an equitable criterion of 
dairy merit or development. 

Analysis of variance applied to records classified hy fatness of cow at 
calving shows no significant differences between groups, and it is concluded 
PCM 'W is independent of fatness of cow at calving. 
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THE PAT METABOLISM OF THE MAMMARY GLAND^ 

J. C. SHAW2 AND W. E. PETERSEN 

Division of Dairy JJushandry, Vnivorsity of Minnesota^ St, Paul, Minnesota 

Certain aspects of the fat metabolism of the mammary gland have been 
given considerable attention for a number of years. In 1912, Poa (6) using 
the perfusion teclniique concluded that milk fat was formed from neutral 
fat. When olive oil was added to the perfusion solution, the fat in the fluid 
obtained from the gland had a lower iodine number than that of the olive 
oil. The work of Meigs, Blatherwick and Cary (17) was accepted as proof 
that milk fat was formed from blood phospholipids until Blackwood and 
Sterling (2) showed tiiat this work Yvas invalidated by a difference in the 
concentration between the jugular and the mammary venous bloods. Lintzel 
(15) working with goats in which arterial blood was obtained by heart punc¬ 
ture demonstrated the loss of neutral fat to the mammary gland. Graham, 
Jones and Kay (9) in a similar study Yvith cows in which the arterial blood 
w^as obtained from the internal iliac by I’ectal jiuncture concluded that, in 
the main, milk fat is derived from the non-phosphatide fatty acids of the 
blood. The use of neutral fat by the active gland was also demonstrated 
by Maynard H al. (lb) in a series of experiments in which the arterial blood 
was obtained from the internal pudic artery through the vaginal wall. 
Later, Graham ct al. (8) repoi*ted that the respiratory quotient of the lac- 
tating gland of the goat exceeded unity suggesting that fat was possibly 
being synthesized from some carbohydrate material. A study of the rela¬ 
tive amount of blood fat used by the mammary gland of the cow has been 
in progress in the Minnesota laboratory for some time and some preliminary 
notes have been published, 8haw’ and Petersen (20, 21). 

Using the Evelyn-Salter (5) method for the determination of hemo¬ 
globin, Shaw and Petersen (24) found that with any excitation or disturb¬ 
ance of the animal there were invariably large blood volume changes in the 
mammary gland regardless of the rapidity wdth whiiih the samples wer<^ 
taken. These changes did not occur in the mammary gland of the com- 
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pletely undisturbed animal Corrections of arteriovenous differences on 
the basis of blood volume changes produced values which were obviously 
untenable. 

These findings not only account for many of the unexplained variations 
in arteriovenous differences found in the data of all workers, but serve as a 
very valuable tool in determining whether or not the arteriovenous differ ¬ 
ences can be expected to represent the normal metabolism of the gland. 

In a previous communication, Shaw and Petersen (21) reported that the 
quantity of blood fat used by the mammary gland increased with the in¬ 
crease in time following milking. This paper deals with the explanation 
of this and other phenomena associated with the fat metabolism of the mam¬ 
mary gland. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

For the arteriovenous studies the venous blood was drawn from the sub¬ 
cutaneous abdominal vein. In most of the experiments, the skin was anes¬ 
thetized at the point of venipuncture wdth ethyl chloride since any distur¬ 
bance to the animal is usually due to the venous and not the arterial punc¬ 
ture. The arterial blood was obtained by rectal puncture from either the 
prepudic or internal iliac arteries. The arteriovenous data unless otherwise 
reported includes only those experiments in which tliere were no detectable 
blood volume changes and in which the animals showed no sign of dis¬ 
turbance. 

The following chemical techniques were used: hemoglobin, Evelyn-Salter 
(5); blood fat, Allen (1); blood glucose, Shaffer and Somogyi (19); plasma 
calcium, Clark-Collip (3); and, plasma phosphorus, Piske and Subbarow 
(7). The obstetrical pituitrin used, being predominately oxytocin, will be 
referred to as such. 

More than 200 arteriovenous blood fat differences have been determined 
since the study of the amount of blood fat used by the lactating gland was 
initiated in 1936, However, we were unable to obtain an orderly picture 
until the relationship of excitation to blood volume changes in the gland was 
established. Practically all of the data reported in this communication were 
obtained from the Holstein herd at the University of Minnesota. 

In 52 of the analyses of blood fat differences, there were no measurable 
blood volume changes in the gland. This data is presented in figure 1. As 
will be observed, there is little or no blood fat lost to the gland immediately 
after milking. In two cases there was actually a passage of fat back into the 
blood. Following the period immediately after milking, there was a slowly 
increasing uptake of blood fat by the gland for a period of about four hours 
after which the fat was used at a more constant rate, although the three 
highest values are to be found nine and ten hours after milking. In two 
cases, the cows were not milked out for a period of more than 15 hours. The 
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results of blood samples taken at this time show that the passage of fat into 
the gland had almost ceased. The failure of the gland to use fat at this 
particular time is undoubtedly due to the pressure built up in the gland. 

The passage of blood calcium into the lactating gland presented a similar 
picture. It will be seen from figure 2 that milking retarded the uptake of 
calcium considerably. The building up of considerable pressure in the 
gland at the end of 15 hours also almost completely stopped the use of blopd 
calcium. However, blood glucose continued to be used by the gland at this 
time in normal amounts, the arteriovenous change being 14.6 and 11.4 mg. 
per cent in the two experiments cited. 



Fio. I. Arteriovenous differences in blood fat in relation to time after milking. 

The use of blood calcium by the gland is considered as the best indirect 
measure of the volume of blood passing through the gland per unit volume 
of milk. The more direct measures have not been considered because of the 
accompanying excitation and because the analyses are necessarily too lim¬ 
ited to give any adequate picture of the loss of the various substances to the 
mammary gland. From the great variations in individual animals in 
arteriovenous differences and in the rate of blood flow as shown by the 
uptake of oxygen (18), it is apparent that balances on the mammary gland 
can not be considered significant unless large numbers of data are available 
from experiments in w'hich blood volume changes have not occurred. The 
errors involved become minimized as the number of good observations in¬ 
crease. Calcium, therefore, was used in an attempt to determine what per 
cent of the milk fat was derived from blood fat. The average loss of fat 
to the gland in the data presented in figure 1 was 9.0 mg. per cent. The 
average calcium loss to the gland in the data presented in figure 2 was 0.29 
mg. per cent. The values obtained 15 hours after milking were not in- 
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eluded because the ^?lands were abnormally distended at that time. On the 
basis of 120 mg. per cent of calcium in the milk approximately 410 volumes 
of blood plasma would be required to provide milk calcium. Similarly, on 
the basis of 3500 mg. per cent of fat in the milk, the vohime of blood plasma 
required to produce the milk fat is approximately 390. Even allowing for 
considerable error in these calculations, it is apparent that most of the milk 
fat is derived from the blood fat. Recently some observations have been 
made which further favor the conclusion that most of the milk fat is derived 
from blood fat. In a series of operations on the glands of cows and goats, 
it was observed that the flow of lymph was very large and indicated tliat any 
attempt to conduct a balance of the mammary gland would have to include 
lymph. An analysis of the lymph demonstrated that while considerable 
calcium was removed from the gland by the lymph, very little fat was car¬ 
ried away in this manner. These data will be presented elsewhere in a later 
communication. 



FI(5. 2. Arteriovenous differoiices in blood calcium in relation to time after milking. 

In the method used for fat determination neither phospholipids nor free 
fatty acids are recovered. The relatively large amount of fat shown to be 
used by the gland by this method is therefore limited to neutral fat, choles¬ 
terol and cholesterol ester fractions. 

Several experiments were conducted to further study the peculiar effect 
of milking upon the uptake of blood substances by the lactating gland. One 
half of the udder was milked out, leaving the other half distended with 
milk. Arterial blood samples and right and left venous samples were then 
taken simultaneously. The results of a series of such experiments are pre¬ 
sented in table 1. Unfortunately, in several of these experiments, hemo¬ 
globin determinations were not made. The data are presented, however, 
because the striking effect noted in these cases occurs consistently. Only a 
small quantity of blood fat was taken up by the gland on the side which had 
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TABLE 1 

The effect of 7nilhing out one. half of ihe udder upon the use. of blood suhsfanres by 
both right and left glands 



No, of 
observations 

Arterial 

Left venous 

Biglit venous 
(side milked 
out) 

Blood Fat mg. % . 


239.7 

23.1.0 

238.5 


o 

233..5 

219..5 

229.7 . 


3 

201.9 

187.1 

J95.0 


4 

1G2.2 

1.53.3 

1.58.0 


►j 

214.2 

200.0 

209.9 


(i 

199.5 

188.9 

198.3 


7* 

182.7 

173.4 

179.2 

ralciuin mg. % 


10.00 j 

1 9.32 

1 9.95 


9 

8.20 

! 7.98 

! 8.20 


;i() 

9.00 

i 9.49 

9.00 

l*hosphoi*ns mg. % 

n* 


i 4.92 

! 5.47 

Amino-Acids ing. % . 

12 

4.41 

4.00 

1 4.00 

1 

IS 

.3.90 

3.02 

3.58 

Glucose mg. % . 1 

u 

64.0 

55.6 

56.0 


15 

04.8 

.58.2 

58.0 


10 

74.0 

50.0 

50.0 

1 

17* 

50.0 

1 44.6 

43.4 


' No blood volume clunigos. 


been milked out. Blood fat continued to pass into the unmilked side rather 
freely^ however. It^ tlms, became apparent that the presence of milk in the 
j?land was necessary to facilitate the normal transfer of fat from the blood 
to the secretory tissue of the gland. The same app(^ared to be true of both 
calcium and acid soluble phosphorus. In observation number 11, no arterial 
sample was drawn. That the milked side, however, used less phosphorus 
than the unmilked side is shown by the fact that in the former case the level 
of venous blood jdiosphorns was higher, indicating that less phosphorus had 
been removed. Both sides continued to use glucose and amino acids in 
equal amounts which was to be expected from previous findings in which it 
was sliown that the arteriovenous differences of glucose and amino acids 
were not affected materially by the time interval after milking, Shaw, Boyd 
and Petersen (22), Shaw and Petersen (23). 

Tliese results were quite surprising inasmuch as it was thought that if the 
milking out had any effect it would be to increase the arteriovenous differ¬ 
ences. AVith the release of the jiressure in the gland by the removal of the 
milk, it might be expected that there would be an increased passage of certain 
substances into the gland. Such however, is not the case. The determination 
of hemoglobin shows that it is not merely a matter of concentration of the 
blood at this time. 

Another series of experiments dealing with the effect of oxytocin upon 
arteriovenous differences serves to still further explain many of these phe¬ 
nomena. Since the work of and Petersen (4) had demonstrated that 
oxytocin or an oxytocic-like principle must be responsible for the ejection of 
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milk, it was suspected that the failure of the gfland to remove fat and other 
substances from the blood following milking was associated with the effect of 
this principle upon the gland. 

Accordingly, the effect of injections of oxytocin upon the use of blood fat 
by the mammaiy gland was studied. A number of cows were injected with 
101.U. of oxytocin after arteriovenous blood samples had been drawn, follow¬ 
ing which arteriovenous blood samples were again drawn. Usually the oxy¬ 
tocin was injected into the mammary vein into which a hyi)odermie needle 
had already been placed in obtaining the initial venous blood sample. In 
table 2, four such experiments are recorded in which no significant blood 
volume changes occurred. Samples were drawn from Cow Number 612 im- 

. TABLE 2 


The cjfect of injections of oxytocin upon the use of blood fat by the mammary gland 




Hemoglobin 

% 

Plasma fat 
mg. % 

Remarks 


Arterial 

12.18 

298.7 

Before in jet-lion 

Cow No. 612 Immedi- 

Venous 

12.18 

300.9 

of oxytocin 

ately after milking 





Arterial 

12.18 

294.8 

After inject HI 


Venous 

1 12.18 

299.9 

j of <*xytofiu 


Arterial 

' 12.18 

277.0 

I Before injeotion 

Cow No. 616 2 hours 

Venous 

! 12.18 

270.(5 

of oxytocin 

after milking 

1 

1 



Arterial 

1 11.87 

277.2 

1 After injection 


Venous 

11.87 

276.5 

of oxytocin 


Arterial 

1 13.29 

306.2 

Bef(»re injection 

Cow No. 449 10 hours 
after milking 

Venous 

13.29 i 

i 

288.9 

of oxytocin 


Arterial 

: , 13.29 

301.3 1 

After injection 


Venous j 

1 13.29 i 

298.6 

of oxytocin 


Left venous 

12.95 

184.4 

Before injection 
of oxytocin 

Cow No. 577 Bight 

Bight venous 

i 12.95 

195.8 1 

side milked out 

Arterial 

12.92 

192.5 

After injection 


Left venous 

12.97 

191.2 

of oxytocin 

1 

! 


Bight venous 

12.95 

190.9 i 


mediately after milking. An increase of 2.2 mg. per cent in venous blood fat 
was observed. Following tlie injection of oxytocin, there was an increase in 
the venous blood fat of 5.1 mg. per cent. This procedure was repeated with 
Cow Number 615 two hours after milking. The arteriovenous fat difference 
of 7.6 mg. per cent decreased to 0.7 mg. per cent after tlie injection of oxy¬ 
tocin. The procedure was then repeated with Cow Number 449 ten hours 
after milking. The fat loss of 17.3 mg. per cent wa.s decreased to 2.7 mg. per 
cent by the injection of oxytocin. 

In the experiment with Cow Number 577, the right half of the gland was 
m.ilked out and venous samples were taken simultaneously from both the 
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right and left mammary veins. With the needles remaining in the veins, 
oxycotin was injected and both right and left venous blood samples were 
drawn simultaneously with an arterial sample. Since the level of venous 
blood fat prior to the injection of oxytocin was higher on the side milked out 
than on the urmiilked side, it was apparent that the unmilked side was using 
more blood fat. Following the injection of oxytocin, neither side used any 
appreciable quantities of blood fat. Prom the results of these experiments, 
it was apparent that intravenous injections of oxytocin almost completely 
inliibited the uptake of blood fat by the laetating mammary gland even in 
glands filled with milk. This was unexpected since it had previously been 
shown that the inhibiting effect of milking upon the use of blood fat by the 
gland did not occur until after the milk had been removed. It is believed, 
however, that the two effects are both due to oxytocin, and that the effect of 
injections of oxytocin upon the unmilked gland are due to the use of this 
principle in excess of physiological dosage. 

In the experiments with the undisturbed animal in which there were no 
blood volume changes in the gland, the use of blood calcium and blood phos¬ 
phorus appears to follow that of the fat. During excitation, however, the 
calcium and phosphorus presents an extremely varied picture and the 
arteriovenous differences are unpredictable. This is not true of blood fat. 
In an earlier communication, it was demonstrated that with a concentration 
of llie blood ill the gland excessive amounts of fat passed into the gland 
while with a dilution of the blood in tbe gland the fat often passed back 
into the venous blood. In a number of experiments, observations were made 
of the effect of oxytocin upon the arteriovenous fat differences in tbe gland 
of the excited cow. It will be observed in a typical experiment reported 
below with Cow Number 446 that the expected variations did not occur. 


Cow 446 Ilemoglohin 

% 

Arterial 34.25 

Venous 14.50 


Plasma fat 
mg. % 

255.0 After injecjtion 

of oxytocin. 

259.7 Cow excited. 


With the concentration of the blood of 1.1 per cent, it was expected from 
previous experience tliat considerable blood fat would be retained in the 
gland. On the contrary, however, due to the effect of oxytocin, blood fat 
was concentrated in the venous blood to approximately the same extent as 
hemoglobin, indicating that here were no interchanges of fat between the 
gland and the blood plasma at this time. The injection of oxytocin also 
hindered the passage of calcium and iihosphorus into the gland of the 
excited cow from time to time, but the effect was not as marked as in the 
case of fat. 
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DISCUSSION OP RESULTS 

Following milking very little blood fat was taken ui) by the gland and, 
in some cases, immediately after milking, there was actually a passage of 
fat back into the venous blood. With the increase of the time interval 
following milking, blood fat was used in increasing amounts until about four 
hours after milking, after which there was a more constant uptake of fat by 
the gland. In some cases, the amount of fat used by the gland continued to 
increase for several hours longer. 

The decreased use of blood fat by the lactating gland following milking 
was found to be associated with the removal of the milk from the gland. 
The stimulus of the ‘‘letting down’’ of milk did not in itself prevent the 
passage of blood fat into the gland. Injections of oxytocin, in apparently 
greater than physiological amounts, usually completely prevented the uptake 
of blood fat by the gland regardless of the time interval after milking. 

Blood calcium and blood phosphorus were influenced in the same direc¬ 
tion but with any excitation or changes in blood volume in the gland the 
results were more unpredictable. The uptake of glucose and amino acids, 
however, did not materially change. 

In dealing with the transfer of substances from the blood to tiie gland, 
and from the gland to the blood, it appears tliat two phases must be reckoned 
with. Consideration must be given not only to the equilibrium between the 
blood plasma and the tissue fluid, but also to the equilibrium existing 
between the tissue fluid and the secretory cells of the gland. It can be 
assumed, as suggested by Starling, that the blood pressure decreases pro¬ 
gressively. along the capillary, being greatest at the arterial and least at the 
venous end. At the arterial end of the capillary, the hydrostatic pressure 
exceeds the colloidal osmotic force rand fluid is forced from the capillary. 
At the venous end, the colloidal osmotic force exceeds the blood pressure and 
fluid passes from the tissue spaces into the capillary. The capillaries in the 
mammary gland of the lactating cow are apparently quite permeable to 
plasma fat as well as water, salts and a certain amounts of plasma proteins. 
It is believed that there is a continuous and relatively large flow of fluid 
between the blood plasma and the tissue spaces of the gland containing 
considerable plasma fat and other substances. A temporary change in 
blood pressure, pressure within the gland, or changes in the permeability 
of the capillaries would tend to alter, at least momentarily, the normal 
equilibrium existing between the plasma and the tissue fluid. These 
changes undoubtedly account at least in part for the variations in the 
arteriovenous differences in excited cows reported in an earlier communica¬ 
tion (24). The mechanism by which oxytocin causes fat and calcium to 
increase in the venous blood after the gland has been milked out may be 
explained as being due to a greater momentary pressure in the tissue spaces 
following the constriction of the smooth muscle of the gland. This would 
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tend to offset the blood pressure in the venous end of the cai)illary inoro 
completely and possibly even exceed the force of the blood pressure at the 
arterial end of the capillary. 

The effect of injections of oxytocin in preventinj? the passage of certain 
blood substances into the secretory tissue of the g:land may be ex])lained 
in part on the same basis. Indeed, it may well be that the complete con¬ 
traction of the smooth muscle can not occur until the milk has been removed 
from the alveoli. However, it has been shown by Ilammoml (10) and others 
that the pressure is greatest following: stimulation of the letting' down of 
milk when the gland is still filled with milk. More significant, however, is 
the fact that fat is not used in normal amounts until three to four hours 
after milking and in some cases the increase in the use of fat continues for 
several more hours. It is highly improbable that the contraction of the 
smooth muscle of the gland by oxytocin would continue this length of time. 

It is believed tliat during the process of milking the alveoli collapse rather 
comi)letely due to oxytocin wliich results in a decrease in the permeability 
of the basement membrane of the seeretor}' cells to blood fat and possibly 
other substances. With the gradual engorgement of the cells and the filling 
of the alveoli with milk, the basement membrane becomes increasingly 
permeable to the lipides in the fluid which is circulating between the plasma 
and the tissue spaces. The more fre(*ly diffusible substances, such as glucose 
and amino acids, are apparently not materially affected by these changes. 
The passage of substances from the interstitial fluid to the cells must be 
governed not only by the permeability of the basement membrane but also 
by the rate at which‘they are used for synthesis in the secretory cells. The 
fact that calcium and phosphorus are affected in a similar manner to that 
of fat may mean that they are taken in, in part, by combination with other 
materials such as calcium proteinate and in connection with fat phosphoryla¬ 
tion in the transport of fat across the basement membrane of tlie secretory 
cells of the gland. 

The work of Kelly (13) and Kelly and Peterson (14) has shown that 
there is considerable lipase in the lactatiiig gland and that only free fatty 
acids are present in the basal part of the cell. This suggests the possibility 
that the action of lipase may be necessary in the transport of fat across the 
basement membrane. However, it is possible that the fat is not acted upon 
by lipase until it passes into the cell and that the action of lipase is so rapid 
in the basal portion of the cell that the fat is hydrolyzed before the material 
can be fixed and stained and therefore could not be detected in the cells of 
the excised gland. 

The effect of oxytocin in preventing the loss of fat to the milk-filled gland 
is probably due to a partial collapse of the alveoli and the building up of 
excessive pressures in the gland which occurs following the injection of 
oxytocin. 
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The increasing uptake of blood fat by the gland with the increase in the 
time interval after milking would be explained by the gradual distension of 
the alveoli and the engorgement of the cells which makes the basement 
membrane increasingly permeable to the fat. 

It is apparent from the observations herein reported that most of the 
milk fat is derived from the blood fat. These results are not in agreement 
with the suggestion of Smith and Dastur (25) that oleic acid is synthesized 
from carbohydrate and that the short chain fatty acids are by products of 
this synthesis. They found that during inanition there was a decrease of 
about 80 per cent in the original content of the lower fat acids, a deficiency 
which was almost entirely made up by an increase in oleic acid. If oleic 
acid were synthesized from carbohydrate material, it would be extremely 
difficult to explain why the gland used such large quantities of blood fat 
since oleic acid makes up about 32 per cent of the total milk fat. 

On the basis of the quantity of fat used by the gland, it appears more 
likely that this apparent relationship between oleic acid and the short chain 
acids is due to a breakdown of oleic glycerides as suggested by Ililditch and 
Thompson (12), Ililditch and Paul (11) and Shaw and Petersen (20). If 
this is true, then some other explanation must be found for the high respira¬ 
tory quotient reported by Graham ci al. The data of Lintzel is of little help 
in this regard since his blood samples were dra^vn shortly after milking at 
which time the arteriovenous fat differences would be expected to be small. 
In fact, if the milk fat of the cow and the goat is produced from similar blood 
precursors, the arteriovenous fat differences in goats should be about twice 
that found in cows because the volume of blood per unit volume of milk as 
reported by us here and elsewhere is about double that reported for goats. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Very little blood fat is taken up by the gland immediately after milk¬ 
ing. With the increase of the time interval following milking, blood fat is 
used in increasing amounts until about four hours after milking, after which 
time the fat is used in more constant amounts. Calcium appears to present 
a similar picture. The absorption of fat and calcium ceases about 15 hours 
after milking. Glucose continues to be used in normal amounts, however. 

2. The passage of blood fat into the gland can be prevented by intra¬ 
venous injections of oxytocin. 

3. The passage of blood fat into the lactating gland and to a lesser extent 
of calcium and acid soluble phosphorus is associated with the distension of 
the alveoli and the filling of the secretory cells with milk. Blood glucose 
and amino acids are not similarly affected but continue to be used in fairly 
constant amounts. A hypothesis is developed on the basis of the observa¬ 
tions to account for the passage of blood substances into the glandular tissue. 

4. The quantity of blood fat used by the gland is sufficient to account 
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for all of the milk fat and justifies the conclusion that but little milk fat is 
produced from other substances. 

5. The average use by the Jactating gland of the cow of 9.0 mg. per cent 
of plasma fat is limited to neutral fat and/or cholesterol fractions. 
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THE EFFECT OP STOKAGE TEMPEKATUKES UPON CERTAIN 
CHARACTERISTICS OP BOVINE SEMEN 

ir. I*. DAVIS, G. K. L. DJS'DEliBJEUG, an» N. K. ‘WILLJAMS’ 

Dairy IIushandry Department, University of Nebraska 

Motility of si)ermat()Z()a Jias been widely st udied and at one time motility 
was identified wdth fertilizing capacity. While this iletermmation V\'a.s 
easily made, some workers, (3, 12, 13) believed that motility was not neei^s- 
sarily a criterion of fecundity of spermatozoa. Williams and Savage (15, 
16) in tlieir investigations of bulls, showed that no great d(*pendability could 
be placed uiam the motility of spermatozoa. Lagerlof (11) found that in 
sterile bulls and in those of reduced fertility, there was great variability in the 
motility of si)ermatozoa. Donham ct al. (8) found a definite correlation 
between the conception rate of cows and motility of the spermatozoa, and 
they stated that semen which contained less than 90 per cent of active sper¬ 
matozoa should be regai’ded as abnormal, since it did not insure satisfactory 
fertilization. While a higli i^ercentage of active motility of sj[)ermatozoa 
does not guarantee the feemndity of the semen, it is, therefore, likely, accord¬ 
ing to the workers cited, that reduced motility would indicate reduced 
fertility or even sterility. 

Various other criteria have been set np for the evaluation of the fecun¬ 
dity of bovine semen specimens. Volume, comtentration of s])ermatozoa, 
and a])normaliti(‘S of spermatozoa have been suggested as important factors 
r(*lated to fecinidity of semen. The standards formulated were the result 
of studies of semen from bulls with disturbed fertility (1, 2, 15, 16). An 
analysis of seimui samples of a group of fertile bulls would seem to furnish 
a better ba.sis of appraisal of fertilizing capacities of si)erm cells. In a 
previous study of fresh semen samples obtained from 11 fertile bulls (6), 
it was shown that there were certain relationships between volume of semen 
sample, j>ercentage of progressive motility, concentration of spermatozoa, 
and pll value of the semen. The fei tilizing capacity of the semen appeared 
to be dependent ujH>n a combination of these factors rather than a single 
one. It might be mentioned that the mean number of spermatozoa T)er mm.'^ 
in the samples from the 11 fertile bulls was 734,000 with a range of from 
8,000 to 1,997,000 in a total of 266 ejaculates in studies of the first, second, 
and third successive ejaculates (6). Tlie mean number of the 168 samples 
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of the first ejaculate was 826,000. Anderson (1, 2) concurrently reported 
a mean concentration of 873,000 per mm.^ wuth a range of from 510,000 to 
1,875,000 in samples obtained from six fertile bulls. The number of ejacu¬ 
lates studied was not mentioned nor which ejaculate. Anderson showed also 
that the percentage of abnormal spermatozoa in fertile bulls was 8.1; in 
bulls of reduced fertilit}^ 13.1; and in sterile bulls 17.6 per cent. Unpub¬ 
lished data at the University of Nebraska dairy herd have revealed that 
atypical spermatozoa are of normal occurrence in the case of fertile bulls. 
Hotchkiss et al. (10) in a detailed analysis of 200 fertile men whose wives 
were in the first half of gestation arrived at similar conclusions regarding 
characteristics and fecundity of semen samples. They observed further 
that atypical spermatozoa were not so great a factor affecting fecundity as 
had been concluded by some investigators since these abnormal cells were 
found in the semen of the 200 fertile men. From these observations it may 
be concluded that abnormal cell count, at least when the proportion is rela¬ 
tively small, is of minor importance in evaluating the fecundity of a semen 
sample. 

In this study the influence of four temperatures during storage upon the 
motility and the pH values of semen samjiles obtained from 11 fertile bulls 
and grouped according to the initial percentage of i)rogressive motility of 
spermatozoa, concentration of spermatozoa i)er mm.,*^ and pH, is presented. 
The characteristics of the semen of the bulls from which the samples were 
obtained are presented and conceptions resulting from insemination with 
both fresh and stored semen are listed. 

PROCEDURE AND METHODS 

The semen samples were collected from 11 fertile bulls of the Jersey, 
Guernsey, Ayrshire, and Holstein breeds over a period of approximately 
nine months. The bulls ranged in age from one year and two months to 
eight years (table 4). All were free from contagious diseases. For hous¬ 
ing, the bulls were kept in a semi-closed shed and each was allowed to run in 
a paddock for a half day, each day. A limited quantity of alfalfa hay was 
fed daily and grain wan fed at the rate of between three-fourths of a pound 
and one pound for each 100 pounds of live w^eight. The grain mixture con¬ 
tained about 14 per cent of digestible protein and one per cent each of 
steamed bone meal and iodized salt. 

The regular procedure was to take a semen sample every third day but 
sometimes only one sample was taken during a week. Semen samples were 
taken with the Cambridge type artificial vagina (14) and the ejaculating 
bull was allowed to mount either a protected cow or another bull. Each 
semen sample collected was kept separate and the second and third ejacu¬ 
lates were taken immediately after the first. Care was taken to wash the 
prepuce and irrigate the sheath of the bull w'ith warm water before the first 
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semen sample was taken. Aseptic precautions were followed carefully in 
the collection, handling, and storing of semen samples. All equipment com¬ 
ing in contact wdth semen "was fii*st rinsed with diluter. The diInter used 
was made according to a Russian formula (14) by dissolving 13.6 grams 
of sodium sulfate, 12 grams of anhydrous glucose, and 5.0 grams of salt-free 
peptone in one liter of distilled water and sterilizing at a steam pressure of 
13 pounds for 30 minutes in an autoclave. No diluter was added to any 
sample of semen. Each ejaculate was emptied, as soon as possible after 
collection, into a sterile cotton-stoppered test tube and this in turn was 
placed in a larger test tube where it rested on a cork at the bottom. The 
double test tube was then placed in a pail of water at a temperature between 
50° and 60° F. except for samples to be slored at 70° F. This method cooled 
the semen sample at the rate of about one degree F. per minute and cooling 
Avas completed in thermostatically controlled storage boxes. 

A microscope fitted with a low-power objective and equipped with a slide 
and coverslip X)reparation in a stage incubator at a temperature of 102° F. 
was used to determine the motility wdiich W7is estimated to the nearest 10 
per cent of progressive motion of spermatozoa across the held. Initial 
motility was determined wdthin an hour after the semen sample w’as taken. 
The determination of pIT values was made at a temperature of 77° F. 
(25° 0.) wdth a potentiometer ecpiipped wdth a quinhydrone gold electrode. 
The concentration of si)ermatozoa per mm.^ w’as determined by the use of 
a haemocytometer using standard X)rocedurc. The ejaculates of semen 
varied in volume and each ejacnilatc was divided into one-cc. samples wdiich 
were stored at various temperatures until observed. The storage chambers 
w^ere equipped wdth thermostatic switches and maintained temperatures 
wdth a variation of one degree F. The observations recorded were made 
only on semen samples wliich show^ed spermatozoa in progressive motion. 
The procedure for insemination consisted of the use of a glass or stainless 
steel inseminating tube which was inserted about an inch into the cervix 
before the semen sample W’as delivered. The amount of semen used for 
each insemination was one cc. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

Semen samples that were examined varied in the percentage of initial 
progressive motility from 10 to 100. More than 90 per cent of the samples 
ranged from 50 to 100 per cent in initial motility and only those were 
included since samples showing an initial progressive motility of less than 
50 i)er cent may have been due to faulty technique in collecting the samples. 

In table 1 the semen .samples were divided into tw^o groups, namely, those 
having an initial progressive motility of 50 to 70 per cent, and those having 
a motility ranging from 80 to 100 per cent. The pH values of the fresh 
samples and at various periods during storage, when stored at 35°, 40°, 50°, 
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TABLE 1 

Influence of storage temperature upon pll values of semen samples grouped according to 
percentage of initial motility 


Range in initial motility 
50-70 per cent 


Storage 

period 

Storage at 

. 35'^ 

F. 

40^^ F. 

50“ F. 

70^^ 

F.. 

Samydes 

pH 

Samples 

pH 

Sam pies 

pH 

Samples 

pH 

hrs. 

wo. 

inra n 

wo. 

7)1 ran 

no. 

7Jiean 

no. 

mean 

Fresh 

21 

7.01 

24 

7.05 

85 

7.16 

21 

7.28 

24- 28 

2 

0.78 




6.54 

13 

0.31 

48- 52 

5 

0.79 

1 

6.30 

52 

6.43 

8 

0.02 

72- 76 

7 

0.77 

5 

6.70 

19 

0.22 

1 

6.39 

90-100 

10 

0.90 

10 

0.90 

28 

0.25 



120-124 

2 

7.03 

2 

0.31 

8 

0.14 



144-148 

5 

6.06 

/ 

0.,59 

9 

0.21 



168-172 



3 

0.62 

1 

0.85 



192-196 

8 

6.85 

7 

6.07 





210-220 

3 

0.04 I 

o 

6.40 

1 

.5.92 



240-244 

1 i 

0.97 1 

G 

6.54 



! 


204-208 


i 







288-292 

9 1 

6.85 } 

5 

6.34 ’ 





312-.116 



o 

*-« 

6.97 : 





330-340 



1 ! 

6.18 





360-304 

1 

7.0,5 







384-388 

9 

0.70 

4 

6.97 




* 

408-412 

2 

0.73 1 

o 

0.06 





.432-430 

1 

7.14 ! 



i 




4.56-460 





j 




480-484 



1 

0.69 

! 





Range in initial motility 
80-100 per cent 


Fresh 

40 

0.82 

55 

, 7.03 

141 

0.9.3 

12 

6.84 

24- 28 

0 

0.53 

1 

0.04 

52 

0.38 

7 

5.90 

48- 52 

31 

6.78 

14 

0.68 

IIS 

0.30 

o 

5.80 

72- 70 

6 

6..59 

0 

7.05 

37 

0.11 



90-100 

21 

6.72 

34 

6.71 

00 

<5.04 



120-124 

9 

6.62 

4 

0.72 

29 

0.93 



144-148 

21 

6.70 

1,5 

6.04 

32 

().05 



168-172 

2 

7.32 

3 

6.86 

9 

0.44 



192-196 

11 

6.73 

27 

6.,52 

5 

0.20 



210-220 

5 

6.04 

4 

6.39 

2 

0.21 



240-244 

1 

7.01 

5 

6.59 

o 

5.99 



204-268 

2 

0.78 

1 

0.88 ! 


j 



288-292 

0 

6.08 

19 

0.48 

1 




312-316 





1 




330-340 

2 i 

6.83 

1 

6.77 





300-364 i 

4 

6.57 

1 

6.24 

1 9 

5.84 



384-388 



11 

6.32 





408-412 



1 

7.11 





432-436 

1 

7.27 







4,50-460 



3 

6.11 





480-484 



2 

6.36 






and 70® P., are presented in the various columns of the table. All values 
reported represent means if more than one sample is represented. The 
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initial pH values for the group 50 to 70 per cent motiJity are 7.01, 7.05, 7.16, 
and 7.28, while the values for the group 80 to 100 per cent motility were 

TABLE 2 

Influence of sionie/c temperatnre npon motiliiy of sperimloz'on in semen samples grovpcd 

according io pTT values 


Baiigo ill initial pH—0.40"().t»9 



Storage at 

Storage 

35" 

P. 

40" 

F. 

50" F. 

70 = r. 

period 









Samples 

Motility 

Samples 

Motility 

. 

Sain]»liis 

Motility 

SaD]j»les 

Motil¬ 

ity 


hrs. 

no. 

mean 

no. 

mean 

no. 

mean 

no. 

mean 

KresJj 

47 

81 

44 

70 

125 

80 

17 

75 

24- 28 

12 

(iO 

.•> 

()0 

02 

01 

10 

3.5 

48- r>2 

3.3 

5,3 

1.5 

44 

107 

48 

7 

1.3 

72- 70 

.10 

47 

0 

30 

37 

38 

1 

10 

00-100 

25 

30 

24 

.37 

07 

28 



1.20-124 

0 

41 

tf 

28 

30 

24 



.144-148 

20 

.30 

10 

20 

35 

20 



108-172 i 

.3 

1,3 

1 

30 

0 

oo 



102-100 i 

.13 

20 

10 

20 

r> 

20 



210-220 : 

0 1 

.17 , 

5 

i 24 ' 


1 



240-244 ' 
204-208 : 

o 

{ 

11 ' 

' 

! 17 

%> ] 

5 ■! 

i ' 

' 


288-202 

.312-;H() 


10 1 

13 

18 ; 



i : 


;i30-;i40 ’ 




0 





300-:{04 i 

1 

13 

1 

; 10 

^2 i 

i 1 ; 



.384-388 1 

i 

10 

8 

7 


' i 

i 


408-412 1 
432-430 ; 
l.liO—400 ' 
480-484 i 

^ i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

! 

20 

! 


* 10 


1 1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

i 



Ifaiigc ill initial ]>1I—7.00-7.0(1 


Fresh 

20 

75 

.37 

78 

117 1 67 

16 

24- 28 





! 


48- 52 




30 

21 50 

.10 

72- 70 

7 

44 

0 

35 

00 30 

3 

00-100 

O 

30 


35 

14 , 33 


120-124 

0 

20 

20 

24 

20 1 30 


144-148 

2 

30 

2 

25 

7 ' 23 


1G8-172 

8 

30 

0 

27 

8 ; 23 


102 100 



'5 

28 

2 ; 15 


216-220 

8 

21 

15 

17 



240-244 

o 

30 

1 

20 

1 : 1 


264-208 


20 

4 

28 

1 : 


288-202 

1 


1 ! 

20 

1 


312-316 

8 

15 

10 1 

1 12 ! 

! i 


336-340 




20 

1 ; 

I 1 

360-364 

o 

10 




i 

384-388 

2 

10 





408-412 

7 

10 

() 

14 

1 


432-436 

o 

10 



! 


45(5-460 





j 


480-484 



3 


1 1 
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respectively 6.82, 7.03, 6.93, and 6.84. It will be apparent from table 1 
that storage at 70° P, causes a very rapid decrease in the pH value and that 
storage at 50° F. showed a rapid decline for the first 24 hours and a slower 
decline thereafter. At storage temperatures of 35° and 40° F. there was a 
very slow rate of decline in pH values for all periods of storage, the least 
shift occurring at 35° P. It is apparent that untreated semen tends to 
become more acid upon storage and that higher temperatures of storage 
tend to increase the rapidity of decline in pH. Semen stored at the higher 
temperatures reached lower iiH values than that stored at 35° and 40° P. 

Table 2 presents the data arranged according to the initial pH values 
of semen samples as measured in motility initially and after storage. In 
this table, the semen samples that ranged in initial pH values from 6.40 to 
6.99 were grouped, and those that showed a range of 7.00 to 7.60 were 
grouped. In the fii*st mentioned group, the initial mean percentages of pro¬ 
gressive motility were 81, 76, 80, and 75 for the samples that later were 
stored respectively at 35°, 40°, 50°, and 70° F. The corresponding initial 
mean percentage of progressive motility for the semen samples showing a 
range of 7.00 to 7.60 pH value were 75, 78, 67, and 67. In every case there 
was a large drop in percentage of motility for samples stored 24 hours and 
a smaller relative decline during storage for longer periods. There was 
comparatively little difference between the storage temperatures 35° and 
40° P. as to the keeping quality of the semen as measured by motility, 
although the lower temperature appeared to be slightly better. At 50° P. 
the rate of decline in motility was more rapid than at the lower storage 
temperatures and the survival was shorter. 

Table 3 presents a study of semen samples during storage as measured 
by pH values. Initially the samples w’ere divided into two groups, namely, 
those where the concentration per mm.® ranged from 1 to 999,000, actually 
from 8,000 to 999,000, and those which ranged higher, namely, from 1,000,- 
000 to 1,999,000. It will be noted that the mean pH values for fresh 
samples of the lower concentration group showed 6.98, 7.15, 7.18, and 7.29 
while for the higher concentration group, the respective values were 6.74, 
6.76, 6.70, and 6.73, Storage at 70° P. always showed a marked drop in pH 
value during the first 24 hours and at slower decline thereafter. The 50° P. 
storage temperature showed the same general trend, but the drop in pH 
during the first 24 hours was not so great and the samples showed motility 
after longer storage periods. The samples stored at 35° and 40° P. showed 
the best keeping quality. Not only was the rate of decline slower, but the 
total decline in pH values was less than for the higher storage temperatures. 

In table 4, the characteristics of fresh semen from the 11 fertile bulls are 
presented together with the fecundity of fresh and stored semen. The 
figures presented are mean values for volume, motility, pH value, and con¬ 
centration for all samples of successive ejaculates obtained from the bulls 
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TABLE 3 

Influencf of storage temperature upon ike pU value of semen samples grouped according 
to concentration of spermatozoa per mm* 


Coucentration of spermatozoa per mm.® 1-999,000 


Storage 

period 

Storage at 

35° r. 

o 

c 

F. 

50° 

F. 

70° F, 

Samples 

T-n 

Samples 

pit 

Samples 

pH 

Samples 

pH. 

hrs. 

nti. 

mean 

no. 

mean 

710. 

mean 

no. 

mean 

Frcsli 

40 

6.98 

55 

7.15 

178 

7.18 

23 

7.29 

24- 2K 

5 

6.70 



53 

6.55 

14 

6.30 

48- 52 

21 

6.96 

13 

6.91 

121 

6.57 

9 

5.99 

72- 7i\ 

5 

7.07 

8 

6.99 

38 

6.24 

1 

6.39 

9(1-100 

IS 

6.97 

34 

6.86 

01 

6.20 



120-124 

5 

. 6.76 

3 

7.11 

20 

6.09 



144-148 

13 

6.89 

16 

6.77 

26 

6.17 



108-172 


7.62 

4 

6.89 

0 

6.51 



192-19(1 

8 

6.94 

24 

6.66 


5.88 



210-220 

- 

.) 

7.13 

3 

1 6.59 

2 

i 0.02 ! 



240-244 

1 

7.01 

8 

1 6.85 

1 

5.73 



204-208 i 

1 

6.75 

1 1 

' 6.88 





288.292 ’ 

7 i 

6.89 

18 i 

6.49 





312-310 , 

1 

1 


2 

6.96 





330-340 ; 


6.93 

1 

6.77 





30(V-304 ! 

2 1 

0.93 



1 

5.92 



384--388 ! 

■' 1 

6.66 

13 

6.57 





408-412 ; 



<> ; 

6.04 





432-430 i 


7.20 j 

1 


i 




450-400 i 



O j 

6.12 

i 




480-484 j 

1 


i 

4 1 

6.60 

i 

1 





Concontration of sj)ormatozoa ]K'r mm.® 1,000,000-1,999,000 


Fresh 

27 

6.74 

26 

6.76 

63 

6.70 

10 

24- 28 

3 

6.31 



20 

6.07 

6 

48- 52 

17 

6.51 

5 

6.36 

50 

5.94 

1 

72- 70 

8 

6.45 

4 

6.68 

17 

5.93 


90-100 

13 

6.54 

11 

6.41 

30 

5.91 


120-124 

6 

6.63 

4 

6.28 

18 

6.08 


144-148 

.13 

6.49 

7 

6.33 

11 

5.88 


168-172 

1 

7.04 

1 

6.51 

4 

6.51 


192-190 

.10 

6.64 

10 

6.33 

3 

6.43 


216-220 

5 

6.45 

3 

6.20 

1 

6.30 


240-244 



4 

6.17 

1 

6.25 


264-268 

1 i 

6.81 






288-292 

7 i 

0.63 

6 

6.33 




312-316 

1 







336-340 

1 ! 

6.72 

1 

6.18 




360-364 

3 1 

i 6.48 

1 

6.24 




384-388 

3 ’ 

1 6.66 

3 

6.26 




408-412 

o 

6.73 

1 

6.14 




432-436 


1 






456-460 








480-484 









during the study. The ranges for all samples -were as follows: volume— 
0.5 to 12.0 cc.; motility—^10 to 100 per cent; pH value—6.18 to 8.31; and 
concentration—8,000 to 1,997,000 mm.® (6). The semen used for insemina- 
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tion was taken from these samples. Thus the general character of the 
semen can be judged witli reference to inseminations and conceptions. 
Samples were not stored successfully for insemination at 70° F. Mechani¬ 
cal difficulties in the storage chambers prevented the use for insemination 
of many samples stored at 35° F. Most samples of fresh semen were used 
for insemination within four hours from the time of collection. For this 
study, however, fresh semen was considered to be any sample that was 
stored less than 24 hours. While there were no inseminations reported ‘in 
this study for the bull Bon Jamie, he was proved previously to be a fertile 
bull. Of the 154 inseminations of fresh semen, 112 resulted in conceptions, 
or a conception percentage of 72.7, that is, 1.375 inseminations per concep¬ 
tion. These figures are more favorable than were obtained in a previous 
study with massage obtained semen (5) when 181 inseminations resulted in 
107 conceptions. This w^as a percentage of 59.1 or 1.69 inseminations for 
each conception. The table shows the length of storage, storage tempera¬ 
ture and inseminations and conception using stored semen. The numbers 
are small and are merely indications. Grouping the samples stored at 35° 
and 40° F. together, there were 13 inseminations w'hich resulted in seven 
conceptions or 53.8 per cent. The 15 samples stored at 50° F. resulted in 
four conceptions, a i)erceutage of 26.7. For all stored samples, 28 insemi¬ 
nations resulted in 11 (*once])tions or 39.3 per cent. 

DISCUSSION 

It has been showui previously in table 1 that variations in initial x>H 
and in the percentage of progressive motility for the tw^o groups of samples 
stored at various temperatures appeared to have little or no effect upon the 
pH value during storage. Since all sami)les upon w'hich pH determinations 
were made show^ed motility of spermatozoa it may be concluded that initial 
variations in motility wdthin the ranges studied did not have an appreciable 
effect upon the keeping quality of spermatozoa as measured. It appears 
also that slight initial variations in the pH values have no appreciable effect 
upon the pH values developed during storage. However, the rate of decline 
in pH values developed during storage apparently is proportional to the 
temperature of storage; namely, the lower the storage temiierature the 
slower the decline in pH of the semen, wdth but little difference being 
exhibited between the samples stored at 35° and 40° F. 

When the samples of semen were sorted according to pH values and 
tabulated in terras of percentage of progressive motility as in table 2, it 
W'as found tliat initially, the semen samples wdth higher pH values showed 
slightly lower mean percentages of motility, wdiich is a confirmation of the 
data in table 1. When measured by motility, the initial variation of pH 
values appeared to have no significant effect upon the samples after storage, 
since there was an approximately equal decline in the percentage of motility 
for the groups stored at the same temperature. 
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A study of table 3 where the semen samples were grouped according to 
concentration of spermatozoa per mm.® indicates a definite relationship 
between high concentration and lower initial pH value. There was appar¬ 
ently no different effect after storage between the two general groups. 
Here again, the storage temperature seemed to be the critical factor as 
affecting the rate of decline in pH value with the lower temperatures of 
storage giving the best results. 

From these studies it appears that fresh semen samples which possess 
a high degree of motility tend to have a high concentration of spermatozoa 
per mm.® and pH values slightly on the acid side. Based on a population 
study it is apparent that these factors are definitely associated with fecund¬ 
ity, since tlie values of the various criteria of the 182 semen samples used 
for insemination must have been close to the mean (table 4). While it is 
true that there are considerable variations in the characteristics of succes¬ 
sive ejaculates of individual bulls (6, 7), the data in table 4 indicate that 
the mean values of the semen characteristics of the individual bulls varied 
little from tlie mean of the impulation. Since the volume and the motility 
of the fresh semen samples used for insemination were substantially the 
same (volume 1 ce., motility 70-90 per cent) it does not seem likely that 
any deleterious influence on the fecundity or fertilizing capacity of the 
semen could have been exerted by these factors in the cases discussed. 
Whether it is the pH value or the concentration of spermatozoa which in¬ 
fluenced the fertilizing capacity of the fresh semen samples of the individual 
bulls is not apparent since there are no great differences in the percentage 
of conception between the individual bulls. Apparently, the mean concen¬ 
tration of spermatozoa from individual bulls may vary a maximum of 
363,000 and the pH value 0.34 unit from the population mean, without hav¬ 
ing any appreciable effect on fecundity. 

Obviously, the fecundity of stored semen was inferior to that of fresh 
semen. Since volume and concentration were usually the same, and motil¬ 
ity was but slightly lower, the decrease in fecundity of the stored semen may 
therefore be sought in biological changes as manifested by a decline in the 
pH value. It has been shown in tables 1 and 3 that there is a rapid shift 
in the pH value of semen at various temperatures during storage and that 
the shift in pH was greater with the higher temperatures. The least change 
in pH took place during storage at 35° and 40° F. The fecundity of the 
stored semen corresponds to this finding. Combining the semen samples 
stored at 35° and 40° F., which were used for insemination, a conception 
percentage of 53.8 was obtained; whereas, those samples stored at 50° F. 
resulted in a conception per cent of only 26.7. It is reasonable to believe 
that it is not the pH per se which affects the fecundity, but that the shift 
in pH values of the semen is an expression of certain catabolic processes 
which take place during storage and which are detrimental to spermatozoa 
although the sperm cells are inactivated by lowering the temperature. 

Decreased fecundity of stored semen has been observed by other workers. 
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Using motility as a criterion of survival, Hatziolos (9) found that the aver¬ 
age length of life for bovine sperm was 27 hours when stored at 32‘^~37'^ F. 
and 22 hours when stored at 37°-43° P. The fecundity of semen stored at 
these temperatures was very low. Of 20 cows inseminated only two became 
pregnant, one conceived from a 24-hour-old sample and one from a sample 
48 hours of age. Chabibullin (4) found great differences between the motil¬ 
ity percentage and the conception percentage of stored sheep sperm. Thus 
the motility following 24 hours of storage was 67-70 per cent while the 
corresponding conception rate was 31-36 per cent. He believed that a 
storage temperature of 46^-50'' F. was the important one for storing sheep 
sperm. 

Although motility is necessary for fertilization and a lowering of motil¬ 
ity is commonly accepted as being associated with reduced fertility, it would 
seem that motility should be used with caution as a single criterion of fer¬ 
tilizing capacity of stored semen. At best the microscopic determination of 
motility is only an estimate, and chemical changes detrimental to the fecund¬ 
ity of spermatozoa are likely to occur before any change in motility is mani¬ 
fested. In a study of the effect of storage upon semen, a determination of 
the motility of spermatozoa taken in connection with the decline in pH due 
to natural causes, may possibly offer a laboratory test that can lx* correlated 
with fecundity, 

SUMMARY 

Semen samples obtained by means of the artificial vagina from 11 fertile 
bulls were grouped according to motility, pH values, and concentration, and 
tbe effects of .storage at 3540", 50", and 70" F. were studied. 

When the semen samples were grouped according to percentage of initial 
progressive motility, the higher group showed lower initial pH values but 
no apparent difference was noticeable between the groups during storage. 
The pH values declined during storage, the lower the temperature the 
slower the decline. 

Grouping semen samples according to initial pH values indicated that 
tbe lower i)n value was associated wdth higher progressive motility. Dur¬ 
ing storage there was no apparent difference between the groups but there 
was a decline in percentage of progressive motility and the higher the tem¬ 
perature the faster the decline. 

Semen samples, when grouped according to concentration of spermatozoa 
per mm.,^ showed that the higher concentration had the lower pH values. 
When stored at the various temperatures there was no difference in rate of 
decline in pH values between the groups. 

Average semen characteristics for 11 fertile bulls, based upon several 
hundred samples, together with the number of inseminations and eon(?ep- 
tions for both fresh and stored semen are presented. A total of 154 in¬ 
seminations with fresh semen resulted in 112 conceptions, a conception per¬ 
centage of 72.7, or 1.375 inseminations per conception. Grouping all stored 
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samples, 28 inseminations resulted in 11 conceptions, a conception per¬ 
centage 'of 39.3, or 2.545 inseminations per conception. Fifteen insemina¬ 
tions from samples stored at 50° F. resulted in four conceptions or 26.7 
per cent, while 13 inseminations from samples stored at 35° and 40° F. 
resulted in seven conceptions or 53.8 per cent. 

A storage temperature of 35° F. was found to be the most advantageous 
for storing semen, based upon motility and pH values, since at that tem¬ 
perature the least change occurred. The fecundity of semen is best pre¬ 
served when stored at the lower temperatures. 
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A COMPARISON OP THE RESULTS OBTAINED FROM INCU¬ 
BATING BACTERIOLOGICAL PLATES AT 32°C. AND 37"^ C. 

ON THE BACTERIAL COUNTS OF MILK 

A. 0. FAY AND A. \V. JIOWAUI) 

77. P. Tlood Sons, Inc., Boston 

As a result of a ruling of the Boston Board of Health stipulating the use 
of 32^ C. instead of 37^ C. as Ihe incubation temperature for making bac- 
tei*ial counts on milk, several seritjs of parallel determinations were made 
using various grades of milk. A 7 )propriate dilutions of the milk sample to 
be tested were made and two plates were inoculated from the same dilution 
blank, Tryptone-glucose-beef-extraet milk agar (A.P.H.A. 7th edition) 
was poured into each plate and one of the ])lates incubated at 37^ C., the 
other at 32® C., for forty-eight hours. 

The data ])resented in table.s 1 to 4 inclusive show scattered diagrams of 
the distribution of counts on the two media. Of particular interest are the 
results on grade A raw milk purchased for pasteurization and sale as grade 
A pasteurized milk. This milk is purchased on a basis of full premiums 
for milk with a bacterial count below 10,000 i)er ml. and a sliding scale of 
t)artial premiums for milk with bacterial counts between 10,000 and 25,000 
per ml. 

Obviously, if tlie incubation of plates at 32® C. materially increased the 
bacterial counts, a pi'oducer might receive partial premiums or ))erhaps no 
premium on milk which Avould have earned full premium if the plates had 
been incubated at 37® C. If the effect of such a change in the incubation 
temperature i)roved serious in this regard, it would leave but two alterna¬ 
tives; first, to change the ])rejnium bases in keeping with the increased 
counts, and second, to imi)rove the cpiality of the milk (which is, of course, 
the objective of the Board of Health in changing the requirements). If, on 
the other hand, the increases in counts do not seriously affect the premium 
scale, or if the normal variations of the plating procedure overshadow the 
increases in counts induced by the lower incubation temperature, no change 
in the premium schedule need be made. 

A study of tlie data in table 1 based on 253 samples of grade A raw milk 
as sampled at the rec.eiving station leads to the general conclusion that the 
lower temperature of incubation has not seriously affected the premium 
schedule and that the effect is partly offset by the factor of normal variation 
of the plating procedure. 

In table 2 are shown the results based on 777 samples of market milk 
which were pasteurized in the laboratory by holding for 33 minutes at 143.5® 
F, in a thermostatically controlled water bath. These counts are used by the 
field men as an important part of the quality control program. An arbitrary 

Kecoived for piiblication May 8, 1940. 
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standard of 5,000 is used as a criterion of the need of immediate fann in¬ 
spection*. The extent to which these counts are increased by the lower incu¬ 
bation temperature has no effect on the price paid to the producer. An essen- 
tail feature of any quality control program is the extent to which it enables 
the detection of the sources of poor quality milk. If the lower temperature 
of incubation more effectively throws a spotlight on the less desirable pro¬ 
ducer, the change in procedure would be beneficial to the central objective 
of the field man’s efforts. It remains to be seen if the lower temperature of 
incubation will yield counts that check more closely with field inspection. 

A study of the data in table 2 indicates that only a relatively small per¬ 
centage of the counts were materially increased by the 32° C. incubation and 
that this effect was particularly noticeable in the samples in the higher 
brackets of counts. This, of course, suggests that the incubation of plates 
at 32° C. tends to accentuate the very conditions which a quality control 
program is designed to detect. 

Tables 3 and 4 show the distribution of counts at 32° C. and 37° 0. based 
upon samples taken from tank ear shipments. In table 3 are presented the 
counts of the raw milk and in table 4 the ‘‘heat-resistant” counts on the 
same milk after pasteurization in the laboratory. From these data, as in 
previous tables, it seems logical to conclude that the low er temperature of 
incubation will not necessitate any material reorganization of the quality 
control program. 

It should be emphasized, how’ever, that all of these samples were ‘ ‘ wunter 
samples” collected between the montlis of January and March. Whether or 
not the bacterial flora of summer milk will be sufficiently different to alter 
the results cannot be determined from these data. 

'TABLE 1 


A comparison of the results of incuhating 25S raw millc samples from grade A dairies 
at 57® C. and 3S° C. Tabular values refer to the numbers of samples 


Eanges of counts 
at 37° C. 

No. of 
samples 

Ranges of counts at 32® C. 

0 to 
5,000 

5,001 

to 

10,000 

10,001 

to 

15,000 

15,001 

to 

25,000 

25,001 

to 

50,000 

60,001 

to 

100,000 

Over 

100,000 

0 to 5,000 

129 

93 

20 

6 1 

1 i 

3 



5,001 to 10,000 

72 

21 

30 

14 j 

4 

3 



10,001 to 15,000 

26 

2 

5 

10 i 

7 

1 


1 

15,001 to 25,000 

16 

2 

1 


10 

3 



25,001 to 50,000 

9 


1 

1 


5 

1 

1 

50,001 to 100,000 

1 


! 




1 



Total . 253 


Observations from table 1 

1. Of the 253 samples, 201 were in the full premium class (below 10,000) when the 
plates were incubated at 37® C. Of these 201 samples, 25 (12 per cent) were 
moved into the partial premium class (10,000 to 25,000) and 6 (3 per cent) were 
moved out of the premium class (above 25,000). 

2. Of the 42 samples in the partial premium class (10,000 to 26,000) when the plates 
were incubated at 37® C., 27 (64 per cent) remained in the partial premium class, 
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10 (25 per (tent) were moved into a full premium class, and 5 (12 per cent) were 
deprived of premium by incubating the plates at 32*^ G. In one of these the count 
at 32° C. was sufficiently increased to exceed the state legal standard of l00,000. 

3. Due in part to normal variation, in plate counting, one-third as many producers 
(12) were favored as were penalized (36) by the lower temperature incubation. 
Normal variation undoubtedly was responsible also for some of the penalties, that 
is, if the parallel plates had been incubated at the same temperature no doubt 
there w’ould have been some * * penalties. ^ * 


TABLE 2 

A compariHon of tUr resulis of inenhaling parallel plates from 777 laboratory pasteurised 
viarkef will' samples at 37^ C. and 32^ C. Tabular values refer to the 
numbers of samples 


Kanges of counts at 32° C. 


Banges of ccmnla 
at 37°C. 

1 No. of 
; samples 

! 

0 to 1,000 

1,001 

to 

2,500 

2,501 

to 

5,000 

5,001 

to 

10,000 

Over 

10,000 

0 to 1,000 , 

i 018 

519 

08 

21 

6 

4 

1,001 to 2,500 

64 

24 

oo 

11 

2 

5 

2,501 to 5,000 

33 

I ? ' 

O i 

10 

6 

6 

5,001 to 10,000 

22 

5 

1 

; 4 

5 

7 

Over 10,000 

40 

i ^ ' 

1 


5 

33 

Total 

777 







Obsvrvaiious from table 2 

1. Of the 777 samples, 715 gave counts below 5,000 w'lien incubated at 37° C. Of 
these 715 samples, only 29 (4 per cent) gave counts in excess of this arbitrary 
standard wh<‘ri incubated at 32° C. 

2. A study of the data indicates that a greater percentage of those samples in the 
higher brackets (37° C.) wore increased by 32° C. incubation than was observed 
among the samples in the lower brackets of counts (below 2,500), 

TABLE 3 

J cronparison of the results of incubating parallel plates at 37'^ C. and C. from J40 
.'<ami)hs of raw marhet milk from tank ear shipments. Tabular values 
refer to the numbers of samples 


Ibmges of counts at 
37° 0. 

No, of 1 
samples | 

Ranges of counts at 32° C. 

0 to 

: 100,000 

1 100,001 to 
200,000 

200,001 

to 

j 300,000 

300,001 

to 

400,000 

0 to 100,000 , 

90 

81 

1 



100,001 to 200,000 . 

33 

6 

! 24 

3 


200,001 to 300,000 ... 

9 


i “ 

i 6 

1 

300,001 to 400,000 

o 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Total . 1-10 


Observations from table S 

1. Of tlie 140 samples, 129 conformed to tbc arbitrary standard of 200,000 or below 
when the plates were incubated at 37° 0. 

2. Of these 129 samples, only 3 (2 per cent) were caused to exceed the arbitrary 
standard by incubating the plates at 32° C. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Grade A milk (253 samples, raw milk counts): As a result of incu¬ 
bating plates at 32® C., 12 per cent of the samples were moved from full to 
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TABLE 4 


A comparison of the results of incnhathig parallel plates at 37'^ C. and C. from 14S 
samples of market milk from tank car shipments pasteurized in the laboratory. 
Tabular values refer to the numbers of samples 


RangCH of counts 
at 37° C. 

No. of 
samples 

Ranges of counts at 32° C. 

0 to 
2,500 

2,501 to 
5,000 

6,001 to 
10,000 

10,001 to 
20,000 

Over 

20,000 

0 to 2,500. 

92 

66 

21 

5 



2,501 to 5,000. 

32 

10 

16 

4 

o 


5,001 to 10,000 .. . 

17 


6 

8 

o 

1 

10,001 to 20,000. 

1 



1 




Total. 142 


Observatiom from table 4 

1. Of tho 142 samples, 124 wore below the staiulard of 5,000 when incubated at 37° 
0. Of these 124, there were 11 (9 per cent) which were caused to exceed the 
arbitraiT standard when the plates wore incubated at 32^ C. 

2. Of the 18 samples wdiich were above the 5,000 standard w^hen incubated at 37° C., 
12 (66 per cent) were also above the standard when incubated at 32° C. 

partial promiiim class, and 3 per cent were deprived of premiums. Of the 
samples in the partial premium class (at 37'^ C.), 12 per cent were deprived 
of premium. To offset this, however, 25 per cent were moved hack into a full 
premium class, (table 1.) 

2. Market milk (777 samples, heat-resistant counts); On a basis of a 
5,000 standard at 37° C., 4 per cent of otherwise acceptable counts were 
caused to exceed the standard when plates were incubated at 32° 0. 
(table 2.) 

3. Tank ear samples (140 raw milk counts) : On a basis of 200,000 stand¬ 
ard (37° C.)) 2 per cent of otherwise satisfactory samples were caused to 
exceed the standard by incubating the plates at 32° (J, (table 3.) 

4. Tank car samples (142 heat-resistant counts): On a basis of a 5,000 
standard (37° C.)? 3 per cent of otherwise satisfactory samples were caused 
to exceed the standard by incubating the plates at 32° C. To offset this, 
33 per cent of tlie 18 samples which exceeded the 5,000 standard at 37° C. 
gave counts below that standard when incubated at 32° C. (table 4.) 

5. The producers of grade A milk were not sufficiently penalized by the 
use of the low'er temperature of incubation to warrant readjustment of the 
premium bases. It would seem more logical to correct this situation by 
intensified field work with the relatively few indicated producers, thereby 
benefiting by the change of methods, rather than loosening the requirements 
on all grade A producers. 

6. Since the fundamental purpose of making most bacterial analyses on 
milk is to point the way toward improvement of milk supplies, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that the lower temperature of incubation facilitates 
the attainment of that objective. 










METHOD FOR DETERMINING LOSSES OF BUTTER FAT 
IN THE CREAMERY* 

M. moktensp:n 

Iowa Slate College, Amen, Jowa 

Creaiiiojy patrons and directors, and e\'en some buttermakers, have 
only a vag:ue undcrstandinj? of what should be considered as a fair overrun 
to be obtained in the manufacture of butter. Some states, as Iowa, have 
laws sj)ecifying* the maximinu overrun that ma>’ be obtained. In such cases 
the creamery directors generally consider that a butterinaker who cannot 
obtain an overrun within a small fraction of the maximum legal overrun 
lacks in ability and they freciuently look for another operator. 

The current overrun trends have been studied at the Iowa Experiment 
Station for some linn*, with the cooperation of a group of carefully selected 
Iowa creamery operators. From the results thus obtained it has been 
possible to evolve a system by whicli it will be not merely possible to de¬ 
termine with a reasonable degree of accuracy the correct overrun, but also 
to locate various existing irregularities and losses of butter fat. 

In this study each creamery cooperating with the Exx)eriment Station 
submits sami.)les from one ciiurning monthly. These samx)les which are 
analyzed chemically, consist ot‘ a sample of the cream before pasteurization, 
another after pasteurization and one after the cream is in the churn. A 
sample is taken from the can rinsings, one from the buttermilk, one from 
the starter and three samples from th(» butter; the butter samples are taken 
from different locations in the churn. Fornis have been pi'epared for record¬ 
ing results and a copy is mailed to each operator monthly giving results ob¬ 
tained. The items li.sted on this form with a sami)le set of determinations 
accompanies this report. 

Calculation of loss and overrun data from chemical 
analyses and operator's reports. 

The entries to be made under ** Analysis for FaU’ and ^‘Salt’^ need no 
explanation. The entries to be made under ^‘Lbs. Cream in Vat When 
Sample is Taken’' and “Lbs. Cream in Churn” require explanation. 

If the can rinsings were not added, to the exi)erimental vat, the amount 
of cream weighed in, that is not jdaced in the vat, the rinsings, should 
be determined and substraeted from the pounds of cream received for the 
experimental churning. 

Assume that 2,000 pounds of cream containing 40 per cent butter fat are 
received and that 100 pounds of can rinsings, testing 25 per cent butter fat, 

Received for publication May 13, 1940. 
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Items listed on creamery record form, with a 
sample set of determinations 


Niimt; of Ci eamory.Name of Operator.Date 

AiifUysis for fat Butter 


Butter . 

80.63 

Lbs. butter made . 

1064.62 

Cream 


Lbs. butter sold . 

1058.62 

vat . 

32.53 

Lbs. fat in butter made. 

858.40 

churn . 

31.38 

Overrun 


Can rinsings. 

12.17 

From vat test . 

21.92 

Starter . 

3.80 

From churn test. 

22.38 

Buttermilk . 

.562 

Bused on fo.t losses. 

21,92 

Lbs. can rinsings. 

110.00 

Total piu* cent reduction, all 


Salt 


losses . 

3.08 

Analysis . 

2.50 

Distribution of fat losses 


Ijbs. in butter. 

26.62 

Buttermilk 


Lbs. added . 

27.0 

lbs. buttermilk . 

1588.00 

Per cent lost . 

1.41 

lbs. f.Tt lost. 

8.92 

Lbs. cream in vat when sample 


lbs. butter lost . 

11.15 

is taken 


per cent total fat received . .. 

1.03 

Lbs. cream received for vat . 

2703.00 

per cent reduction in overrun . 

1.28 

Less cream in can rinsings . 

41.00 

Overweight 


Plus lbs. iicturalizer and rins- 


lbs. fat lost . 

4.8 

ings added before pasteuriza¬ 


lbs. butter lost . 

6.00 

tion . 

. 

per cent of frit received. 

0.55 

Total lbs. cream in vat. 

2662.00 

per cent reduction in overrun. 

0.69 

Lbs. cream in churn 


Composition 


Plus lbs. can rinsings . 


lbs. fat lost . 

6.71 

Plus lbs. neutralizer and rins¬ 


lbs. butter lost . 

8.38 

ings added after vat sample 


per cent of fat received . 

0.77 

taken .. 

40,00 

per cent reduction in overrun . 

0.97 

Plus lbs. starter. 

62.00 

Miscellaneous 


Loss lbs. evaporation during 

. 

lbs. fat lost. 

0.99 

pasteurization . 

7.3 

lbs. butter lost . 

1.24 

Total lbs. cream in churn. 

2756.7 

per cent of fat received . 

0.12 

Lbs, fat 


per cent reduction in overrun , ... 

0.14 

Can rinsings . 


Remarks 


Starter . 

2.36 



Lbs. fat by vat teat plus fat 




added . 

868.31 



Lbs. fat by churn test . 

865.05 




are obtained. The amount of original cream in the can rinsings is then 
equal to 100x25/40 = 62.5 pounds, which amount is subtracted from the 
2,000 pounds of cream received. 

If, on the other hand, the can rinsings are added to the cream received, 
and the sample of cream is taken before the rinsings and neutralizer are 
added, the pounds of water contained in the can rinsings must be included 
in the second column under *^Lbs. Cream in Churn. 

If the can rinsings are added to the cream received before the sample 
of cream is taken from fhe vat for analysis, the test obtained represents the 
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test of the original cream received + amount of water in the can rinsings. 
The amount of water in the can rinsings is determined by the following 
formula; 

X = i [(R-C) + V(0 + R)“-4CRt/T] 

This formula is derived from the following equations : 

(G-{-X)T = CT, 
m=(R-X)Ti 


C represents lbs. cream received 
R represents lbs. can rinsings 
T represents test of cream f water in can rinsings 
t represents test of can rinsings 
X represents lbs. water in can rinsings 
Ti represents test of original cream 

The following problem will serve as an illustration: “2000 pounds of 
creain have been received. One hundred pounds of rinsings testing 25 per 
cent butter fat are obtained. The rinsings are added to the cream before 
the sample is taken from the vat for testing and the cream plus the water 
in the rinsings contains 40 per cent butter fat. Determine the pounds of 
cream held in the vat at the time the sample is taken. “ 


Answer: X 4 


( 100 - 2000 ) + yj{2iM ■! 100 )' - ^ 


= 38.6 pounds of water. 


Tills should be added to the amount of cream received. The vat, there¬ 
fore, contains 2000 i 38,6 pounds of cream at the time w^hen the cream 
sample was taken from the vat for testing. 

Operators handling sour cream will frequently add the rinsings and then 
neutralize before the vat sample is taken for testing. In that case the 
vat will contain “Pounds cream received ^ Pounds water in rinsings-f 
Pounds neutralizer solution,’’ and the amount of water in the rinsings may 
be determined from the following equations: 

(C + Y + N)T = CTi 
Rt = (R~Y)T: 

Then: Y = i [C i N f R + \/' (G + iN + ID'-lCllt/T] - (C h N) 

In this formula the symbols are the same as in the former formula 
except that Y stands for pounds of water in the can rinsings, N for pounds 
of neutralizer solution added and T for test of (cream + water in can 
rinsings f neutralizer solution). 

When the cream is weighed in a weigh tank and the can steamings are 
run into the weigh can and are weighed with the cream, the total amount 
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of fat received is contained in the vat and the only water added is that which 
is required to rinse the spout and the amount in the neutralizer solution. 

The pounds of cream in the churn are calculated by adding to the total 
amount of cream, as calculated for the vat, the amount of rinsings and 
starter added and subtracting the amount of water lost due to evaporation 
during the process of pasteurization. 

The amount of water lost by i)asteurization is determined by the follow¬ 
ing formula: 

W=:C--CT/To 

W represents pounds of water lost 

C represents total -weight of cream in the vat when pasteurization 
is started 

T represents fat test of cream before pasteurization 
To represents fat test of cream after pasteurization 

Illustration: A vat of 2,400 pounds cream and 50 pounds of water tests 35 
per cent fat. Determine the amount of water lost during pasteurization 
if the cream tested 35.3 per cent fat after pasteurization. 

o A ezf\ 2,4t)0 X 35 Q j 
2,450 —^" 35 ’ 3 — == pounds. 

The entries made under the heading '^Lbs. Fat'^ require no ex])lauation, 
except possibly the third column, ‘-‘Lbs. fat by vat test plus fat added.By 
‘*fat addedis understood the fat in the starter or any other source of 
butter fat added after the vat .sample has been taken. 

The amount of buttermilk obtamed is determined by the following 
formula by Mortensen'. 

C(100-11~T) 

^ 100-11-a 

B represents pounds of buttermilk obtained in free form 
C represents pounds of cream churned 
T represents test of the cream 
a represents test of the buttermilk 

The amount of butter taken from the churn less the amount allowed for 
overweight, is equal to amount of butter sold. 

A fat content of butter above 80 per cent reduces the overrun from the 
theoretical 25 per cent. 

The miscellaneous losses are determined from the following formula: 

Lbs. butter fat in vat ~ (Lbs. fat in butter + Lbs. fat lost in butter¬ 
milk) =: Miscellaneous losses. 

The following problem will explain the method employed in determining 
the effect of each of the various fat losses on the final overrun. 

1 Mortensen, M. Management of Dairy Plants. The Macmillan Oo., 1938. 
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vat of cream contains 2500 lbs. of 30 i)er cent cream from which 
are produced 915 lbs. of butter testinjiC 80.6 per cent fat. The test of the 
buttermilk is 0.6 ]>er (‘cnt and 4 lbs. of butter are allowed for overweight. 
Determine the per cent overrun.’’ 

The overrun determined by the re^Hilar method of figuring is equal to: 


(915-4) -750 
750 


V 100-^21.46% 


That system of figuring is correct if the weights and tests are correct, 
but if errors have been made in weighing or testing the overrun should be 
determined from the losst‘s occurring during the process of manufacturing. 
This is done in accordance with the method outlijied in the following: 


BifttermiLk Losses 

2500 > "TTV =-■ butt(‘rmiJk 

100 - 11 - O.o 

1669 X .006- 10 lbs, fat lost in the buttermilk 
10x100/80- 12.5 lbs. 80% butter lost in buttermilk 
2500 >: .30- 750 lbs, fat in vat (no starter added). 

12 5 

X 100 - 1.67% reduction in overrun. 

/50 


Miscf llaneons Losses 

750- (915 x80.6 -1 10) -2.51 lbs. fat as Miscel. loss 
2.51 X 100/80 r- 3.137 lbs. butter 

X 100 r:0.42% reduction in overrvni. 


Composition Loss( s 
- 5.49 lbs. fat 


915 X (80.6^80) 

100 

5.49 X 100/80 - 6,86 lbs. butter 


6.86 


750 


.-X 100- 0.91% I’eduction in overrun. 


Overweight 

4 X = 3.224 lbs. fat 

3.224x100/80 = 4.03 lbs. 80^{ butter 
4 03 

fdO ^ ~ 0-54 % reduction in overrun. 

The final per cent of overrun 

= 25 - (1.67 4 0.42 f 0.91 f 0.54) - 21.46%. 

Although the study to which this system has been applied is yet limited, 
the work so far seems to indicate that it has been of considerable value to 
some of the operators w^ho have cooperated in the project. 





STUDIES ON THE SOURCE-OKIGIN OF ACTIVATED FLAVOR 

IN MILK 


J. C. FLAKE, H. C. JACK80N, and K. G. WECKEL 
Department of Dairy Industry, University of Wisconsin 

INTRODUCTION 

Milk unduly exposed to radiation, either natural or artificial, will acquire 
a flavor defect called activated, sunshine, or burnt. This defect is to be dif¬ 
ferentiated from that referred to as oxidized flavor. Homogenized milk is 
known to acquire the flavor more readily than unhomogenized milk. Ex¬ 
cessive or improper expo.sure of milk to artificial radiation is a frequent 
cause for occurrence of the flavor. The ultimate prevention of the develop¬ 
ment of the flavor, however, necessitates further information concerning its 
origin and method of development. In the study presented here, milk or 
milk products, and other substances were exposed for prolonged periods to 
radiation so as to accentuate the intensity of the flavor, and permit its ready 
identification and isolation. Reviews of the literature on the activated 
flavor of milk have been included in previous reports (4, 8). It was pointed 
out that the flavor originates with the protein fraction of milk, and it was 
indicated that the flavor which results from undue exposure to ultra-violet 
radiation is identical or very similar to the burnt or sunshine flavor caused 
by exposure of milk to sunlight. Radiation is known to cause destructive 
effects upon proteins in general and to produce disagreeable flavors and 
odors. Casein and lactalbumin have been shown to develop the typical 
activated flavor of milk. The present study is concerned with ascertaining 
the specific source of the flavor. 

experimentaij procedure 

Two general procedures were followed in determining the specific source 
of the activated flavor of milk. These were a study of the effect of radiation 
on the nitrogen distribution of milk, and an investigation of the effects of 
radiation on the flavor of milk protein hydrolysates, amino acids, and other 
selected materials. 

The source of ultra-violet radiation w^as a Hanovia quartz mercury-vapor 
arc placed at a distance of 76.5 cm. above the various materials. The inten¬ 
sity of the radiation was approximately 700 microwatts per square centimeter 
per second, at the surface of the materials, and was maintained by means of a 

Becoived for publication June 19, 1940. 
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Hanovia-Englehard meter photocell circuit. The milk and other fluid prod¬ 
ucts were irradiated after being placed in stainless steel pans 18 cm. square 
and 3 cm. deep. Two hundred ml. portions were usually used. Generally, 
the pans were placed on a platform which w^as given a steady rocking motion 
through eccentric drive, by means of an electric motor. The materials which 
were exposed in dry form w’ere spread on parchment paper beneath the arc. 

A recently recommended (5) semi-micro Kjeldahl method for the deter¬ 
mination of the total-, casein-, albumin-, globulin-, proteose-peptone-, and 
non-protein nitrogen was used for a study of the effect of radiation upon the 
nitrogen distribution of milk. The milk was irradiated for 15 minutes so 
that it had a very strong activated flavor and odor. 

Van Slyke amino nitrogen determinations also were made of excessively 
irradiated milk, skimmilk and cream, and compared with similar determina¬ 
tions of untreated samples. Since exj)osure to radiation was continued for 
four hours in these experiments, the materials were weighed before and after 
the exposure, and the moisture lost by evaporation replaced with distilled 
water. In some cases determinations also were made after heating the 
samples to 87.8^^ C. and cooling, a procedure which intensifies the activated 
flavor. 

In order to determine whether riboflavin or other dialysable substances 
of milk have a role in production of the flavor, milk in collodion bags was 
dialysed with distilled water for 24 hours. Fresli milk in new bags was then 
placed in the water and the dialysing continued, this being repeated four 
times in order to increase the concentration of dialysable substances in the 
water. The riboflavin of milk is said to be about 90 per cent dialysable (2). 
The water had the yellow-green pigmentation characteristic of‘riboflavin. 
For further concentration this solution w^as condensed under reduced pres¬ 
sure to about 20 per cent its original volume. The temperature did not 
exceed 60° C. during the concentration. Samples of the original and of the 
concentrated solutions were exposed to the radiation and examined for flavor 
and odor. A sample of milk which had been dialysed for four days with daily 
changes of w’^ater w’^as also exposed to the radiation and its flavor compared 
with that of an unexposed non-dialysed sample. 

For preparation of the protein hydrolysates, casein was precipitated from 
skimmilk with acetic acid, washed with distilled water, suspended in 7 normal 
hydrochloric acid, and autoclaved for eight hours at 15 pounds steam pres¬ 
sure. After shaking the hydrolysate with charcoal and filtering, much of the 
hydrochloric acid was boiled oft* at reduced pressure. Water was added and 
the evacuation repeated several times. The acid hydrolysate and a neutral¬ 
ized portion of it were then exposed to the radiation. A pepsin hydrolysate 
of milk was prepared by acidifying 200 ml. milk to approximately pH 2.0 
with hydrochloric acid, adding one gram of pepsin, and incubating for five 
days at 37° C. This hydrolysate in the acidic form and after being neutral- 
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ized was then irradiated. Bacteriological peptone and tryptone in dry form 
and dissolved in distilled water, and a commercial sample of soft curd milk 
prepared by enzymatic treatment (Enzylac Process) were subjected to action 
of radiation and compared with non-treated samples for presence of activated 
flavor and odor. 

Amino acids, either chemically jnire or of high ciuality,^ in dry form, in 
distilled water, or in M/10 phosphate buffer at pH 7.0 were irradiated for one 
and one-half hours. Similarly, commercial granular gelatin in dry form and 
as a one per cent solution in distilled water was irradiated for two hours. 


RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS 

A. Effect of Radiation on the Nitrogen Distrihution of Milk. 

Table 1 shows th(‘ nitrogen distribution in normal samples of milk. It 
also shows the nitrogen distribution in milk which had a strong activated 
flavor and odor caused by exposure to radiation for 15 minutes. Determina¬ 
tions made on three separate lots of milk failed to show any appreciable effect 
of radiation ui;)on the total-, casein-, or albumin y)lus globulin-, nitrogen con¬ 
tent of the milk. The i)roteose-pe])tone nitrogen was somewhat greater in the 
irradiated sample in two out of three examinations while the non-protein 
nitrogen was slightly less in all three cases. Although the exposure to radia¬ 
tion in these trials was prolonged enough to produce a very strong activated 
flavor and odor, the data fail to indicate any drastic effects upon the various 
nitrogenous fractions comparable with the observed effects on flavor. Pre¬ 
vious reports have indicated no (1) significant influence of irradiation upon 

TABLE 1 

Eff’iH nf mdiiition upon ihc disiribvtion of nitropen of mill* 


Nitrogen as per cent of the milk 
Trial 


j rut'lion 


Total Nitrogen 
(Jasein Nitrogen 
Albumin + glo¬ 
bulin Nitro¬ 
gen 

Proteose-pep¬ 
tone Nitro¬ 
gen 

Non-protein 
Nitrogen . 


I 

i 

! 

1 1 

I III 

Average 

Unir¬ 

radiated 

Irradi¬ 

ated 

Unir- 
ra dialed 

Irradi¬ 

ated 

TJnir- 
ra dialed 

Irradi¬ 

ated 

Unir¬ 

radiated 

Irradi¬ 

ated 

0.5578 

0.4547 

1 

0.5488 

0.4457 

0.51.52 

0.4051 

0.5118 

0.4004 

0.5348 

0.4275 

0.5404 

0.4345 

0.5359 

0.4291 

0.5337 

0.4269 

1 

0.0011 

i 

0.0598 

0.0644 

0.0044 

0.0G39 

0.0639 

0.0631 

0.0627 

1 0.0140 

0.0158 

0.0178 

0.0231 

1 0.0154 

0.0150 

0.0157 

0.0180 

j 0.0280 

0.0276 

0,0284 

0.0245 

0.0280 

0.0270 

0.0281 

0.0264 


* Milk exposed to radiation from quartz mercury-vapor arc for 15 minutes; intensity 
of radiation approximately 700 microwatts per square centimeter at surface of fluid. 

^ Obtained from Pfanstiehl Chemical Company. 
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the content of casein or albumin in milk, but has been found (7) to delay 
rennet coagulation of milk. 


TABLE 2 


Effect of radiation upon the Van, SlyJce amino nitrogen content of mill', , 
cream, and shimmilk* 



Milligrams amino nitrogen in 5 milliliters 

Material 

TJnheated 

Heated 


IJnirradiated 

Irradiated 

Unirradiated Irradiated 

Milk** . 

1.01 

0.96 

1.01 

1.04 


0.98 

1.01 

1.03 

1.01 


1.02 

0.96 

1.02 

1.02 

Average.! 

1 1.00 

0.98 

1.02 

1.02 

Cream** . 

1 1.31 

1.25 

1.35 

1.29 


1 1.39 

1.29 

1.34 

1.34 


; 1.26 

1.21 i 

1.35 

1.32 

Average . 

1.29 

1.25 1 

1.35 

1.32 

Skimmilk . 

0.89 

0.87 ! 




0.89 

0.88 ! 




0.88 

0.88 



Average 

0.89 

0.88 




• Products exposed to radiation from a quartz mercury vapor arc for 4 hours, in¬ 
tensity 700 microwatts per square centimeter at surface. 

Determinations also made on these samples after heating to 87.8® C. 

The results of Van Slyke determinations of amino nitrogen of excessively 
irradiated milk, cream, and skiramilk are shown in table 2. The data ob¬ 
tained from triplicate determinations indicate no appreciable difference in 
amino nitrogen content of exposed and non-treated samples. They show that 
even with the prolonged four-hour exposure to radiation there was no signifi¬ 
cant breakdown of the proteins that could be measured by the Van Slyke 
amino nitrogen method. This is especially significant, since during commer¬ 
cial irradiation milk is exposed for periods of only a few seconds at the most. 
Formol titrations made as preliminary work to the Van Slyke studies also 
failed to show any difference between samples of milk and cream exposed for 
long and short periods to radiation. These results indicate that the methods 
employed were not sufficiently sensitive to measure the protein breakdown 
believed responsible for the flavor production. 

B, Effect of Radiation on the Riboflavin and other DialysaUe Substances of 
Milk. 

It has been indicated (3) that the burnt flavor resulting from the action 
of sunlight on milk has its origin in the casein-free albumin-free serum of the 
milk, and the coincidence between development of this flavor and the fading 
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in color of the seruin piL^m(*nt riboflavin Avas noted. Dilute and vacuum- 
concentrated solutions of riboflavin and other dialysable substances obtained 
from milk were exposed to the cpiartz mercury-arc radiation. The treatment 
resulted in a disajrreeable flavor and odor and a bleaching of the riboflavin 
pigmentation. The flavor and odor definitely were not typical of the acti¬ 
vated flavor and odor of excessively^ irradiated milk. Addition of this irradi¬ 
ated solution 1o nonrial milk resulted in an off-flavored product, but which, 
was not similar to the activated flavor observed in milk unduly exposed to 
radiation. 

Milk which had been continually dialysed for four days with daily 
changes of distilled water developed the typical activated flavor and odor 
observed in normal milk when similarly exposed to radiation. This shows 
that removal of a large proportion of the dialysable substances of milk does 
not alter its susceptibility to development of the flavor and odor. 

C. Production of Flavor and Odor In Protein Ilydroh/sates Exposed to 

Radiation. 

It seemed of interest to investigate whether the typical activated flavor 
and odor of milk could be produced by irradiation of partially hydrolysed 
protein, which would indicate whether unaltered protein is necessary for 
production of the flavor arid odor. Irradiation of acid hydrolysed casein, 
either acidic or neutralized, caused a change in its flavor and odor. The 
flavor and odor were not typical of that of milk subjected to prolonged 
exposure to the radiation. Irradiation of the acidic or neutralized pepsin 
hydrolysate of milk caused a change in its flavor and odor. The flavor and 
odor were not typical of that of milk similarly treated. The apjiearance of 
the digest suggested extensive protein hydrolysis and was of such character 
that accurate flavor and odor comparisons could not be made. 

Irradiation of bacteriological peptone in dry form for two hours resulted 
in an off-flavor that was not typical of that of irradiated casein or milk. 
The irradiation of bacteriological tryptone in dry form for two hours re¬ 
sulted in a burnt flavor which was slightly similar to the flavor observed 
when casein or skiminilk powder is irradiated under similar conditions. 
Irradiation of peptone or tryptone in distilled water for periods up to two 
hours caused an off-flavor and odor. The flavor and odor produced in the 
tryptone were slightly similar to but not really typical of that of milk ex¬ 
posed to radiation. Little or no similarity in flavor and odor of irradiated 
peptone and casein could be noted. No difference in flavor and odor could 
be observed between enzyme treated soft curd milk and non-enzyme treated 
milk when both were exposed to radiation. The slight protein hydrolysis of 
the soft curd milk was therefore without effect on the susceptibility of the 
milk to development of activated flavor and odor. 

These studies show that irradiation of proteins which have undergone 
extensive hydrolysis causes changes in flavor and odor, although these 
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changes are not typical of those occurring in similarly irradiated casein or 
milk. 

D, Development of Flavors in Amino Acids Exposed to Radiation. 

Because the results obtained in the study of irradiated x>i*otein hydroly¬ 
sates were inconclusive, attention was given to the effect of radiation on 


amino acids. The results obtained by irradiating the amino acids in dry 


form are given in table 3, The data show that 

TABLE 3 

JSfect of radiafion from quarts mercury vapor 
acids in dry form* 

cystine, cysteine, methionine, 

arc on the flavor of amino 

Flavor 


Before irradiation 

1 After irradiation 

1-cystine, C.P. i 

No flavor 

1 Burnt hair, strong sulfur 

cysteine HCl, C.P. ' 

! Acid, smoky 

Strong burnt, smoky 

dl-mcthionine, C.P. 

Sweet 

Very disagroeable, similar 
to irradiated casein 

dl-b-phenylalanine, C.P. 

1 Sweet, medicinal 

Sweet, medicinal 

l-tryptophano, C.P. 

1 Slightly bitter 

Strong, similar to irradiated 
c.MHein, sulfur-like 

1-tyroaine, C.P. 

No flavor 

No flavor 

1-histidine IT Cl, C.P. 

j Acid, salty 

Strong, similar to irr.adialed 
casein, sulfur-like 

glycine, C.P. 

1 Sweet 

Sweet 

dl-alanino, C.P. 

j Sweot 

Sweet 

dI-serine, C.P. 

1 No flavor 

Slightly BW'eet 

dl-threoniiie 

1 No fl.avor 

Slightly sweet 

dl-valino, C.P. 

! Slightly sw'fct 

Sweet 

dl-norleucine 

No flavor 

Slightly 8we(*t 

dl-isolouciiie, C.P. 

No flavor 

; Nut like 

Meucine, C.P. 

j No flavor 

1 Burnt 

1-aspartic acid, C.P. 

1 Slighth' acid 

! Slightly burnt 

d-glutamic acid, C.P. 

1 Add 

1 Slightly burnt, smoky 

d-arginine 

Bitter 

j Bitter ’ 

d-lysine 2HC1, C.P. 

1 Acid 

1 Bitter, nut-like 

l-proline, C.P. 

j Sweet 

1 Swee^t 

1-iiydroxyproline, C.P. 

Sweet 

1 Sweet, bitter 


* Exposocl to radiation 90 minutes, intensity ni»prox)mately 700 microwatts })er square 
centimeter at surface of material. 


tryptophane, histidine, leucine, aspartic acid and glutamic acid developed 
at least a slight burnt flavor somewhat similar to that noted in irradiated 
dry casein or skimmilk powder. Irradiated cystine, methionine, trypto¬ 
phane, and histidine possessed especially strong flavors which indicated that 
these amino acids may he important contributors to the flavor of casein or 
milk exposed to radiation, Wlien a small amount of each of these four 
irradiated amino acids was mixed with unirradiated dry casein, the mixture 
was found to have practically the same burnt flavor as irradiated casein. 
The flavor of irradiated cysteine was also strong and suggestive of the flavor 
of casein and milk exposed to radiation. 
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Irradiation of the amino acids in distilled water and in phosphate buffer 
of i)H 7.0 g:ave less conclusive results than were* obtained by irradiation of 
the amino acids in dry form. 

The development of peculiar odors and flavors is kno\Mi to occur in vari¬ 
ous proteins exposed to ratliation. Casein and albumin have been shown to 
possess the typi(tal odor and flavor of milk similarly subjected to radiation. 
Because its different amino acid content made study of the source of actir 
vated flavor convenient, fyelatin was included in these studies. Irradiation 
of dry jxranular jreJatin for two hours failed to produce any ajipreciable 
amount of the ty])i(*al burnt activated flavor observed in casein after similar 
treatment. Irradiation for two iiours of a one })er cent solution of ^^elatin 
in distilled water (*aus(*d a sli*rht chanjre in flavor and odor, but the typical 
flavor and odor of ij*radiated casein and milk were not evident. Since these 
re.sults are in contrast to pr(‘viously ref)orted findings (4), tliey were care¬ 
fully repeated and verified. 

Since gelatin either lacks or has a mucfh lo\v(‘r content of tryptophane, 
methionine, and histidine (b) than does casein or iactalbumin it is tempting 
to hypothesize that this is the exyilanation for the abs(mce of the typical 
atdivated flavor and odor when it is exjiosed to railiation. Both gelatin and 
casein ha\ e much lower ('ont(*nts of cystine tlian does Iactalbumin. 

DISCUSSION 

The fa(‘t that ultraviolet radiation has destructive effects upon proteins 
and may ])roduce unpleasant (kIoi-s and flavors is in accord with the evi¬ 
dence that the activated flavor of milk originates with the proteins. How¬ 
ever, the ap])lied analyti(‘al procedures were not sufficiently sensitive to 
sliow tliat exposun* of milk to radiation has a measurable destructive effect 
upon the proteins comparable with tlie effects ou the flavor. 

The failure of the irradiation of riboflavin and other dialy.sahle sub¬ 
stances of milk to jiroduce any semblance of tlie typical activated flavor elim¬ 
inates these substances as possible jirecnrsors of this specific? flavor. 

Irradiation of the various protein hydrolysates was earried omt in order 
to discover whether the same flavor <*hanges would result as are produced 
from the unaltered protein, which would indicate whether the flavor arises 
from certain molecular groupings. The inconclusive results obtained with 
the acid hydrolysate may have been due to removal of flavor precursors by 
the purification procedure necessary. The various hydrolysates have in¬ 
herently such disagreeable odors and flavors that accurate flavor determina¬ 
tion could not be made. Tryptone developed a flavor somewhat similar to 
the typical activated flavor, showdng tliat this partially hydrolysed product 
of casein retains some of the flavor producing characteristics of casein. 

The results of irradiation of the amino acids indicated that cystine, 
methionine, tryptophane, and liistidine may be important contributors to 
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the activated flavor of milk. The importance of methionine, tryptophane, 
and histidine was also indicated by the lack of flavor production by irradia¬ 
tion of gelatin, in view of the low content of these amino acids in gelatin as 
compared to casein and lactalbumin. 
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ISOLATION OF SUBSTANCES RESPONSIBLE FOR THE 
ACTIVATED FLAVOR OF MILK 


J. C. FLAKE, n. C. JACKSON, and K. G. WECKEL 
Department of Dairy Industry^ University of Wisconsin 

INTRODUCTION 

The prevention of developiiient of activated flavoi* in milk (7, 8) is at 
present limited to control of the conditions nnder wliich milk is exposed to 
artificial radiation, and avoidance of exposure of milk and milk products 
to solar radiation. The isolation and identification of the substance or 
substances responsible for activated flavor liave yet to be completed in order 
that information on better control practices may be acquired. It is the 
object of this report to present methods for isolation and qualification of 
the substances responsible for activated flavor in milk. 

The possible role of sulfur compounds as the cause of the activated 
flavor of milk lias been suggested (2, 7), It was observed that exposure of 
a dilute sodium chloride elution product of casein to ultra-violet radiation 
resulted in an odor which resembled that of milk excessively irradiated and 
more particularly that which results from exposure of human skin to ultra¬ 
violet light. This was interpreted as suggesting the mobilization of SH 
bodies (2). Irradiation is known to affect the sulfur residues of proteins. 
For example, egg albumin irradiated by a mercury vapor lamp in an atmos¬ 
phere of nitrogen gave a positive nitroprusside reaction indicative of the 
presence of sulfhydryl groups (R-SH) (9). Irradiation of skin was found 
to result in formation of sulfhydryl compounds (10). 

Sulfur compounds are known to be responsible for various disagreeable 
flavors. The cooked flavor of milk heated to high temperatures has been 
associated wdth liberation of sulfides (5) and sulfhydrjds (6). It appeared 
significant that the temperature (about 76-78® C.) at which the cooked 
flavor of milk becomes evident and at which begins appreciable formation 
of sulfides and sulfhydryls (5, 6) is near the temperature (82.2® C ) at 
which the activated flavor is definitely intensified when milk exposed to 
radiation is heated. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 

The source of ultra-violet radiation was a Hanovia quartz mercury- 
vapor are placed at a distance of 76.5 cm. above the milk or other selected 
materials. The intensity of the radiation was approximately 700 microwatts 
per square centimeter per second at the surface of the substances exposed, 
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and was maintained by means of a Hanovia-Engeliiard meter, photocell 
(drcuit. The milk or other fluids were exposed to the radiation after being 
placed in stainless steel pans attached to a platform given a steady rocking 
motion by an eccentric drive, attached to an electric motor. Materials which 
were exposed in dry form were spread on parchment paper beneath the arc. 

The problem of isolating the compounds responsible for the activated 
flavor of milk was complicated b}'' the fact that the measure of progress 
depended upon the senses of taste and smell. The methods emploj^ed in the 
work were necessarily chosen with this fact in mind. 

Isolation of Flavor Substance: Various methods of isolating the flavor 
compounds were attempted. The method finally adopted utilized steam 
distillation, in the apparatus shown in figure 1. The apparatus consisted 



Fjg. 1, Apparatus for separating from milk and casein suspensions by steam distil¬ 
lation, substances responsible for activated flavor. 

of a pyrex flask, steam inlet and outlet tube, a Kjeldahl connecting bulb, 
condenser and adapter. Steam was prepared from distilled water. Fused 
glass and ground-glass joints were used where possible to minimize loss of 
volatile substan(!es. While distillation of milk or cream was investigated, 
the use of an intensely irradiated (exposure, two hours) suspension of locust 
bean-gum-precipitated casein in distilled water (1) was found more satis¬ 
factory. The suspension (iould be distilled without difficulty of foaming, 
and the distillate possessed a strong activated odor. The casein assumes a 
colloidal suspension similar to that found in milk, when dispersed in water. 

Approximately two liter samples of the casein suspension were distilled 
for a period of about 30 minutes. The flavor and odor materials recovered 
in the distillate were adsorbed with activated charcoal, followed by elution 
with ether. The distillate was collected beneath an aqueous suspension of 
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charcoal, which prevented Joss of volatile substances. The charcoal and 
aqueous mixture were separated by suction filter. Prior to its use, the 
charcoal was washed with hot water, filtered, dried and extracted with ether 
in a Soxhlet apparatus. The charcoal was used for recovery of volatile 
material from several portions of various distillates of volatile substance. 
Practically all of the volatile odor material was taken up by the charcoal. 

The ether used for elution was previously purified by shaking: with 
concentrated sulfuric acid to remove alcohol, and with 10 per cent ferrous 
sulfate to remove peroxides, in order to ])revent possible excessive oxidation 
of the volatile odor substances. The ether was then washed scweral times 
with water and distilled. 

Elution of the flavor substances from the charcoal with the ether was 
conducted in a Soxhlet apparatus, usingr a {ground glass joint between the 
ether flask and extraction tube. Only small volumes of ether were used. 

The ether was removed from the elution product by distillation from a 
flask connected by a ground joint to a vertical Glinsky fractionating column. 
The ether es(*.aj)ing from the fractionating column was passed through a 
condenser into a receiver. It was impossible to remove the last traces of 
ether without excessive* loss of the volatile odor material. The water which 
remained was frozen out and the ether solution decanted. The final ether 
solution having a volume of about 6-8 ml., obtained from around three kilo¬ 
grams of casein, had a very strong odor typical or identical to the char¬ 
acteristic odor of milk and milk proteins excessively irradiated. It was 
necessary to store the solution in a ground glass stoppered flask in a 
refrigerator to i)revent loss of volatile odor material. When the flask was 
opened for a few seconds, tlie room was rapidly filled with the odor. 

Esiimation of Sulfhijdryh in Milk; Stcavi Distillation: A recently recom¬ 
mended procedure (3) was employed for the quantitative determination of the 
volatile sulfhydryls of milk expo.sed to radiation. The method depends upon 
the formation of methylene blue from p-aminodiinethylaniline by distillation 
of the sulfhydryls into a hydrochloric acid solution of the reagent in the 
presence of added nitric acid solution of ferric chloride. The color formed 
is stable in light. In the reaction, each sulfur atom distilled as a sulfhydryl 
enables the foi’ination of one molecule of methylene blue. The details of 
the procedure as recommended (3) were followed except that steam and 
vacuum distillation were employed instead of flame heat distillation. Dupli¬ 
cate sets of distillation apparatus were used permitting simnltaneons dis¬ 
tillation of different samples of milk. In figure 2 is shown the equipment 
used for the steam distillation of the sulfhydryls. The apparatus was 
made entirely of Pyrex tubing and flasks, the connections being either fused 
or of ground joints. The apparatus consisted of a distilling flask, a Kjeldahl 
connecting bulb, condenser and a vacuum connection receiving flask. 

From fifty ml. of milk, forty-five ml. of distillate were collected in the 
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Pig. 2. Apparatus for separating from milk by steam distillation a distillate con¬ 
taining sulfhydryls. 

receiving flask beneath the surface of the reagents. Color comparisons of 
the distillate and standard methylene blue solutions by use of an Evelyn 
Photoelectric Colorimeter were promptly made. 

The reagents were 0.5 per cent p-aminodimethylaniline in concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and a ferric chloride solution which consisted of 80 ml. 
of 10 per cent boiled-out nitric acid, 40 ml. normal ferric chloride and 40 ml. 
water. In all determinations, one ml. of the p-aminodiinethylaniline solu¬ 
tion, one ml. of a one to ten dilution of the ferric chloride solution, and 
three ml. water were placed in the receivers prior to distillation. 

In order to limit the effect of heat in forming sulfhydryls in the milk, 
the distillation was carried out as rapidly as possible without excessive 
foaming. The difficulty of foaming during distillation was largely pre¬ 
vented by addition of a few milligrams of lecithin to the milk. The time 
of active distillation was approximately 8 to 10 minutes. 

As approximate color standards, suitable dilutions were prepared from 
methylene blue chloride (86 per cent dye content. National Aniline and 
Chemical Company). A concentration curve was established from readings 
promptly obtained using the photoelectric colorimeter. The concentration 
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of methylene blue formed in the distillates from the various samples of 
milk was determined from the (iolorimeter-coneentration curve of the stand¬ 
ard methylene blue solutions. 

Estiniaiion of Svlfhydryls in Milk; Vacuum Distillaiion: Distillation 
under reduced pressure was also employed to minimize the effect of heat in 
forming sulfhydryls from the milk and to determine the distillation tem¬ 
perature at vdiieh appreciable sulfhydryl liberation would occur from milks 
given different degrees of exposure to ultra-violet radiation. 



Fia. 3, Apj)ara1uH for separating from milk by vacuum distillation a distillate con¬ 
taining sulfhydrjda. 

The equipment used for the vacuum distillations is shown in figure 3 
and consisted of a source of nitrogen, alkaline pyrogallol wash bottle, 
distilling flask, condenser, receiver and vaeuinn flask. 

SufFi(;ient nitrogen was drawn through the milk to insure vigorous agi¬ 
tation and, uniform heating. In the various determinations the total time 
of heating and distilling was limited to 35 minntes. Approximately 45 ml. 
of distillate from 350 ml. samples of milk were collected beneath the surface 
of the methylene blue reagents previously described, and the colorimeter 
determinations made with a Wilkens-Anderson KWSZ Photometer. 

RESULTS OF EXPERIMENTS 

A. Char act eristics of the activated flavor concentrate. 

The concentrate of material having an intense activated flavor prepared 
by ether elution of the adsorbate on charcoal from the distillate of casein 
appeared to be a homogeneous solution having a slight yellow color. Addi¬ 
tion of a very small amount of this material imparted to milk a flavor and 
odor very similar to that of milk exposed to radiation. This indicated 
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the concentrate contained at least a large proportion of the compounds 
responsible for the activated flavor of milk. 

When the material was held at -18° C. for 24 hours followed by several 
days' storage at about 4.5° C., a few small white crystals were formed. 
Analysis of the solution was not carried further than to show that it gave 
a strong nitroprusside test after treatment with potassium cyanide, and a 
strong sulfhydryl test with the methylene blue reagents after a few milli¬ 
grams of zinc dust were added to the acid solution. Neither of these tests 
was positive without the reduction accomplished by addition of cyanide and 
zinc respectively, indicating the presence of disulfides. 

B. Liberation of sulfhydryls by steam distillation from milk exposed to 
radiation. 

Preliminary trials were made with skimmilk, milk and cream which had 
been exposed to the radiation produced by a quartz mercury-vapor arc for 
periods up to two hours. Bough color comparisons of the methylene blue 
formed in the distfilates invariably indicated more sulfhydryl liberation 
from the milk exposed to radiation than from the milk not exposed to 
radiation. 

The quantitative sulfhydryl-methylene blue procedure was applied to 
seven different lots of milk processed in a commercial, quartz mercury- 
vapor arc milk irradiator. The milk contained 400 U.S.P. units of vitamin D 
per quart. The raw milk was selected at random from mixed herd deliveries 
at the Department of Dairy Industry of the Univereity. The samples were 
examined critically and found to possess only a slight degree of activated 
flavor. 

The amount of sulfhydryls in the distillates of the various samples, as 
determined by methylene blue formation, is given in table 1. The values 

TABLE 1 

Sulfhydryl content of distillates obtained by steam distillation from untreated milk and 
milk exposed^ to radiation from a quarts mercury-vapor arc lamp 


Lot 

No. 

From milk exposed to 
radiation 

From milk not exposed to 
radiation 

Methylene blue 
chloride* 

Sulfur 1 

Methylene blue 
chloride* 

Sulfur 


milligrams 

milligrams 

milligrams ^ 

milligrams 

1. 

0.116 

0.0115 

0.069 

0.0068 * 

2. 

0.101 

0.0100 

0.081 

0.0081 

3. 

0.093 

0.0092 

0.065 

0.0064 

4. 

0.101 

0.0100 

0.030 

0.0030 

6. 

0.103 

0.0102 

0.078 

0.0077 

6. 

0.119 

0.0118 

0.087 

0.0086 

7. 

0.114 

0.0113 

0.091 

0.0090 


* Methylene blue chloride formed and its sulfur equivalent in 45 ml. distillate from 
50 ml. of milk. 
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are expressed as methylene blue chloride and as sulfur. It may be observed 
that in every case appreciably more sulfliydryl liberation was obtained from 
the milk exposed to radiation than from the milk not exposed to radiation. 
This indicates that even the limited exposure given milk in commercial units 
increases the lability of the sulfur of the milk and further that sulfur 
compounds may be resjionsible for activated flavor. 

It was noted in a jirevious report (4) that gelatin failed to acquire sig¬ 
nificant amounts of the typical activated flavor when exposed to radiation. 
A two per cent solution of gelatin was ex])osed to mercinw-vapor arc radia¬ 
tion for two hours. One hundred ml. of each of the untreated and exposed 
samples was steam distilled into the methylene blue reagents according to 
the procedure used for milk. No perceptible blue color could be noted 
after 45 ml. of either distillate was collected, thus giving a negative test 
for sulfliydryl liberation. 

Fresh egg white was diluted with distilled water and a portion exposed 
to the radiation for one hour. Steam distillation separately, of an untreated 
and an exjiosed sample into the methylene blue reagents resulted in greater 
blue color in the distillate from egg white which had been irradiated than in 
the distillate from untreated egg white. 

In these experiments the gelatin developed practically none of the 
typical activated flavor or odor, whereas the egg white solution did develop 
the typical flavor and odor*, providing furtlier indication that sulfur may be 
involved in the develoinuent of activated flavor. 

LiberaiUm of aulfhydryls by vacuum distillafion from milk exposed to 
ultra-violet rad in i ion. 

Because of the small amount of sulfhydryls liberated by the vacuum dis¬ 
tillation procedure, and in order to accentuate the effe('t of the radiation, 
the milk used in these experiments was exposed to radiation for 90 minutes. 
The moisture wliich evaporated was replaced with distilled water. The milk 
possessed an intense activated flavor. The amount of sulfhydryls obtained 
from the samples of milk by distilling at various temperatures is given in 
table 2, again expressed as methylene blue chloride and as sulfur. The 
results show that sulfhydryl liberation occurred at appreciably lower tem¬ 
peratures from the milk exposed to the radiation, than from the milk not 
exposed to the radiation. At the distillation temperature (75® C. and 
greater) which caused sulfhydryl liberation from untreated normal milk, 
significantly more sulfhydryl material was obtained from the milk exposed 
to the radiation. At t)je lowest distillation temperatures used (47-58® C.) 
no sulfhydryl liberation from either samples of milk was detected by the 
test. These results are in agreement with those obtained using distillates 
derived from milk by steam distillation, and indicate that exposure to radia¬ 
tion increases the lability of sulfur of milk. 
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TABLE 2 


Sulfhydryl conivut of distillates obtained by vacuum distillation from untreated milk and 
milk exposed to quartz mercury-vapor arc radiation^ 


Distillation 

temperature 

Bath 

temp. 

From milk exposed to 
radiation 

From milk not exposed to 
radiation 

Methylene** 

blue 

chloride 

Sulfur 

Methylene 

blue 

chloride 

Sulfur 



milligrams 

milligrams 

milligrams 

milligrams 

77-79^ C. 

95° 0. 

0.132 

0.0131 

0.036 

0.0036 

74-75 

90 

0.071 

0.0070 

0.011 

0.0011 

58-70 

85 

0.037 

0.0037 

No blue color 

04-66 

80 

0.0.19 

0.0019 

No blue color 

58-60 

75 

questionable blue color 

No blue color 

50-58 

70 

No blue color 

No blue color 

47-48 

60 

No blue color 

No blue color 


* Irradiation for 90 minutes with quartz mercury v{i]>or‘arc. 

** Methylene blue chloride formed, and its sulfur equivalent in 45 ml. distillate from 
350 ml. of milk. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 

A method was developed for isolatinj? and concentrating a highly volatile 
flavor and odor material believed responsible for the typical activated flavor 
produced in milk exposed to solar or artificial sources of radiation. Analysis 
of the material so isolated was not possible because of the small yield of 
product obtainable. Distillates from milk containing the flavor yielded a 
positive test for sulfhydryls, whereas the con(*entrate prepared according 
to the method described yielded only a strongly positive disulfide test. It 
is believed this is due to the oxidation of sulfhydryls during isolation of the 
flavor concentrate material. The chemical similarity of sulfhydryls and 
disulfides indicates the similarity of the flavor bearing products, and the 
role of sulfur bearing compounds in the source of the flavor. 

The sulfur of milk exposed to ultra-violet radiation is more heat labile 
than that of milk not so exposed to radiation. The sulfur of egg white, which 
acquires a typical activated flavor when exposed to radiation is more labile 
than the relatively small sulfur content of gelatin which fails to acquire 
the flavor when exposed to radiation. This is further evidence of the role 
of sulfur compounds in the production of activated flavor. 

Milk exposed to radiation may be differentiated from milk not exposed 
to radiation by use of a colorimetric test for sulfhydryls. 

The increased lability of the sulfur of milk exposed to radiation also 
appears to be good evidence of the possible role of sulfur compounds in for¬ 
mation of the activated flavor. Although a limited heat treatment was 
necessary to remove sulfhydryls from milk exposed to radiation, the libera¬ 
tion occurred with less heating than was required for milk not so treated. 
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Ma/isachysctL^ Drparhnont of PuVlic Health 

There are more than three hundred registered goat breeders in Massa¬ 
chusetts. Information was received that the Goat Breeders^ Association 
intended to introduce legislation pertaining to the sale of goat milk. It was 
deemed advisable to obtain samples of goat milk for analysis, the results of 
which would be of value to the legislative committee considering the pro¬ 
posed bill, which recommended standards for total solids and fat louver than 
those usually reported. 

The reports of the Division of Livestock Disease Control of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Department of Agriculture made by the animal inspectors of the 
cities and towns in the state show the following number of goats in the 
respective years : 1934, 1,200; 1936, 1,598; 1937, 2,181; 1938, 2,527. 

At this rate of increase there sliould have been 3,088 goats in Massachu¬ 
setts at the close of 1939. It is probable that not all of the goats are neces¬ 
sarily reported by tlie local animal insi^ectors. For this reason Dr. ITarric 
W. Peirce of the Division of Livestock Disease Control has estimated that 
at the close of 1939 there were nearly 4,000 goats in Massachusetts. Of this 
number only 246 have b(‘en ^'abortus tested,all of which w(‘re negative (1). 
Although this number of goats is altogether too small to produce even a 
minute i)ortion of the two million rpiarts of fluid milk necessary for daily 
consumption as such, yet the number is sufficiently large to be of public 
health and legal significance. 

A review of the literature of the past ten years shows considerable work 
pertaining to the composition of the fat of goat milk; but with one exception, 
nothing w^as found relating to variance in the solids, fat, proteins, etc., of 
goat milk, 

Konig (2) quotes 111 analyses; Richmond (3) quotes Konig, Moser and 
Soxlilet, Pleishmann, Pizzi, Richmond, Piccardi, Steiiiegger, and Bos'vvorth. 
Associates of Rogers (4) quote Frahm (5), giving the average of 326 samples 
by 18 investigators. These figures are showui in the table on j). 1098. 

In March, 1939, after this study was started there appeared Technical 
Bulletin 671 of the United States Department of Agriculture on the subject 
of goats' milk by J. A. Gamble, N. R. Ellis, and A. K. Besley (6). That 
bulletin gives the results of a study extending over a period of three years. 
The goat milk used in that study w^as obtained from one herd of from twenty 
to thirty-five goats. Tlie analyses reported are mostly of herd milk, but the 
data do not contain any figures relating to milk serum constants or to the 
phosphatase content. 

Received for publication May 19, 1940. 
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Source 

Solids 

Fat 

Lactose 

1‘roteins 

Ash 

Casein 

Albumin 


% 

% 

! % 

% ! 

% 

% j 

% 

Konig Highest 

17.98 

9.38 

5.72 

i 

6.59 

1 

1.36 

Lowest 

9.84 

2.29 

2.80 


2.34 


0.35 

Average 

13.12 

4.07 

4.44 


3.76 


0.85 

Eichmond quotes 








Konig 

14.29 

4.78 

4.46 ; 

3.20 


1.09 

0.76 

Moser and Soxhlet 

1.3.52 

4.43 

4.56 

3.44 


0.30 

0.79 

Fleishmann 

14.50 

4.80 

4.00 1 

3.80 


1.20 

0.70 

Pizzi 

13.25 

5.35 

3.60 i 

[ 

3.64 


0.67 

Eichmond 

13,24 

3.78 

4.49 i 

i 

4.10 


0.87 

Piccardi 

17.54 

6.10 

3.95 

I 5.56 


1.01 

0.93 

Steinegger 

12.60* 

3.25 

4.80 


3.92 


0.63 

Bosworth 


3.80 

4.50 


3.10 



Associates of Eogers 






1 


quotes Frahm 

12.86 

4.09 

4.20 

1 

3.71 


0.78 


^ This figure is quoted as 88.40 per cent moisture. Tt is obviously erroneous, since 
the sum of the fat, prottuns, lactose, and ash is 12.60 and not 11.60. 

In the absence of specific information relative to the source of the milk, 
the chemist making the analysis must assume that the sample may have been 
obtained from an individual animal and must base his conclusions as to 
whether the milk is normal or adulterated by comparison with analyses of 
milk obtained from individual animals rather than from herds. This is more 
important in dealing with goats’ milk than with cows’ milk because the goat 
herds are small, usually from three to five goats each, and if any abnormality 
exists in the milk of any one of these goats, it will not be efitectively lost in 
the mixture as is usually the case with cowls’ milk where the herds are larger. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The figures reported herein may be of interest since they represent milk 
obtained mostly from individual goats and include figures relating to the 
serum constants and also pertain to a study of the phosphatase content of 
goats’ milk. Most of the goats were stall-fed with but little pasture. In a 
few instances alfalfa pastures were available. All but fifty of the samples 
used in this study were collected by Dr. G. L. Drury, a Veterinary Inspector 
with this Department. Each sample except one commercial sample was 
milked in the presence of an inspector of the Department, the inspectors 
personally delivering the samples to the chemists who made the analyses. 
The first samples were collected late in December, 1938, and it was then 
ascertained that there would be but little goat milk available until February. 
Samples, however, were obtained during January, February, March, May, 
June, July, August, and September. 

The methods of analysis are as follows: Total solids were determined 
by drying a five-gram sample in a flat-bottomed platinum dish for two hours 
at the temperature of boiling water. The ash was determined by burning 
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with nitric acid the residue from the total solids. The fat was determined 
by the Babcock method. The total nitrogen, casein, lactose, freezing point, 
copper serum refraction, and acetic serum ash were determined by the 
official methods of the A. 0. A. C. The phosphatase was determined by 
the Scharer method, (7) The calcium was determined upon the ash of the 
sour milk serum of the goat milk. This should give results as correct as 
if the determination were made upon the asli of the milk itself as was 
done on the samples of cow's milk. The method of analysis is as follows: 
After weighing the ash it was dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, the 
solution was nearly neutralized, sodium acetate and acetic acid were added, 
and the calcium was precipitated from the boiling solution by potassium 
oxalate. The precipitated calcium oxalate after filtering and washing 
was dissolved in hot dilute sulphuric acid and was titrated hot with per¬ 
manganate. 

Table 1 gives the summary of the analyses of these samples, the highest 
figure, the upper quartile, the median, the average, the lower quartile, and 
the lowest figure being given in each instance. Table 2 gives similar figures 
for samples of herd milk. The thirteen samples collected in the last week 
of December are included with the January samples, and May, June, and 
July samples are compiled together. No samples were collected during 
April, The samples collected in December and January were from seventy- 
seven individual goats and from one herd. The quantity given by each 
goat was small, and tJie average time since kidding was 6.24 months. Only 
a few goats had kidded recently, and many had been in lactation for more 
than a year. The milk collected during this period is characterized by 
high total solids. The goats supplying the samples collected in Febimary 
showed an average of eight months since kidding, and the milk averaged 
in composition about the same as that of the samples collected in January. 
The lactation period for March averaged 2.1 months, yet the average com¬ 
position of the milk varied only slightly from that produced in January 
or February. The samples collected during May, June, and July averaged 
much lower in total solids than the other samples. The average stage of 
lactation for these samples was 3,4 months, which was longer than that of 
the goats supplying the milk collected during March. Eighty-seven more 
samples were collected in August, the average period of lactation being 
nearly five months. This is considerably longer than the lactation period 
for the samples collected during May, June and July, and it averages 
nearly as long as that for those for January and February. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this advance in the lacation period, the solids content of the milk 
was on the average the lowest of any collected. 

Table 3 gives the average composition reported l)y Gamble et al. (6, p. 
14), together with the averages reported in table 1. Both figures show a 
high solids concentration in the milk produced in February and a low solids 
concentration in that produced in August. 
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TABLE 3 

Serd Milk Analyses of 17. S, Department of Agricxdtnre (&) and 
Average of Analyses Reported Here 


Month 

Total 

solids 

Fat 

Solids 
not fat 

Lactose 

Pro¬ 

teins 

Ash 

Protein- 
fat ratio 


% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

Februarr . 

13.05 

4.30 

8.75 

4.91 

3.39 

0.82 

0.79 

March . 

12.45 

4.10 

8.35 

4.46 

3.34 

0.79 

0.79 

April . 

11.82 

3.70 

8.12 

4.68 

2.98 

0.76 

0.80 

May . 

11.49 

3.50 

7.99 

4.62 

2.87 

0.76 

0.82 

J une . 

11.19 

3.50 

7.69 

4M 

2.88 

0.77 

0.82 

July . 

11.06 

3.30 

7.76 

4.49 

2.79 

0.75 

0.84 

August . 

10.78 

3.10 

7.68 

4.40 

2.77 

0.77 

0.89 

September . 

10.80 

3.10 

7.70 

4A4 

2.87 

0.77 

0.92 

October . 

11.8.') 

3.50 

8.35 

4.50 

3.22 

0.80 

0.92 

November. 

11.91 i 

3.20 

8.71 

4.38 ! 

3.61 

0.85 

1.13 

Dei?einber 

12.36 i 

; 3.50 

8.86 

4.75 ' 

3.53 

0.85 

1.00 

Average 

11.71 ' 

3.50 

8.21 

4.55 1 

3.10 

0.79 , 

0.89 

Average from Table 1, 
indmdual goats. 
Decombor and .January 

1 

14.50 ' 

5.08 

9.42 1 

4.78 

3.99 

0.84 

0.78 

February 

14.56 

5.13 ' 

9.43 i 

4.87 

3.97 

0.85 ; 

0.78 

March. 

1 14.08 , 

4.80 

9.28 ; 

5.03 1 

3.74 

0.76 ! 

0.80 

May, June and July 

! 12.24 ! 

3.79 

8.45 

4.66 ! 

3.34 

0.77 

0.86 

August. 

11.44 i 

3.37 

8.07 

4.32 

2.99 

0.78 

0.89 

September 

12.29 : 

3.98 

8..31 1 

4.49 ' 

3.16 

0.79 i 

0.82 


The analyses reported by Gamble show on the averaj^e a low^er total 
solids and fat percentage than do those in table 1 and are less variable than 
those shovTi in table 2. 

Most of the goats producing milk used in this study Avere of the Saaneii 
and Toggenburg breeds. The analyses of the samples obtained from the 
Saanen and Toggenburg goats have been tabulated. During December, 
Januar}^ February, and March eighty samples Avere obtained from Toggen¬ 
burg goats with an average solids of 14.18 per cent, fat of 4.97 per cent, 
and solids not fat of 9.21 per cent. During the same period samples were 
obtained from sixty Saanen goats, giving milk with an average solids of 
14.24 per cent, fat of 4,95 per cent, and solids not fat of 9.29 per cent. 
During May, June, and July samples from thirteen Toggenburg goats were 
obtained with an average solids of 12.20 per cent, fat of 3.73 per cent, solids 
not fat of 8.47 per cent. During the same period samples with an average 
solids of 12.14 per cent, fat of 3.66 per cent, and solids not fat of 8.48 per 
cent, were obtained from tAventy-seven Saanen goats. It appears from 
these figures that there is but little difference in the quality of the 
milk produced by these two breeds of goats. Several goat breeders stated 
that the Nubian goats gave richer milk than did the goats of the Saanen 
and Toggenburg breeds. Only eighteen Nubian goats were among those 
from which samples were obtained. The total solids of eight such samples 
collected during January, February and March varied from 15.32 per cent 
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to 18.40 per cent with an average of 17.13 per cent. Similar figures for 
the fat were 5.35 per cent, 9.00 per cent and 6.63 per cent respectively. The 
ten samples collected during June and August contained total solids from 
11.38 per cent to 14.48 per cent with an average of 13.37 per cent and fat 
from 3.35 per cent to 5.50 per cent with an average of 4.45 per cent. These 
figures average higher than the results of the total samples collected, which 
for the 174 samples collected in January, P^ebruary and March was 14.44 
per cent total solids, 5.04 per cent fat and for the 136 samples collected in 
May, June, July and August was 11.74 per cent total solids, 3.52 per cent fat. 

TABLE 4 

Comparison of Copper Serum Befraction and Serum Jsh of Goats' and Cows* Milk 


Copper serum 
refraction 

834 samples of 
cows * milk 

174 samples of 
goats ’ milk col¬ 
lected Dee.., Jan., 
Feb., Mar. 

128 samples of 
goats * milk col¬ 
lected May, J line, 
July, Aug., Sept. 

^0° C. 

Per cent of total 

Per cent of total 

Per cent of total 

samples \ 

samples 

samples 

34.0 to 34.9. 



3.1 

35.0 to 35.9. 


1.1 

20.3 

36.0 to 36.9. 

14.8 i 

7.5 i 

46.1 

37.0 to 37.9. 

35.8 

24.2 j 

20.3 

38.0 to 38.9. 1 

40.7 

26.4 

9.4 

39.0 to 39.9 . 

8.1 i 

oo r^ 

0.8 

40.0 to 40.9 .... .. i 

0.6 1 

' 13.M 


41.0 to 41.9. 


4.0 


42.0 to 42.2 . 1 


0.5 


50% of samples 




between . 

37.4 and 38.4 

37.6 and 39.5 

1 

35.9 and 37.1 


Serum ash 


0.72 . 

0.73 to 0.76. 

0.77 to 0.80 . 

0.81 to 0.84 . 

0.85 to 0.88. 

0.89 to 0.92 . 

0.93 to 0.96 . 

0.97 to 1.00 . 

1.01 to 1.04 . 

1.05 to 1.08 . 

1.09 to 1.12 . 

1.13 to 1.16 . 

1.17 to 1.20 . 

1.21 to 1.24. 

1.26 to 1.26. 

50% of samples 
between . 


Sour serum ash, 
371 samples of 
cows * milk 


Ver cent of total 
samples 

31.4 

41.4 
17.7 

7.3 

1.4 

0.8 


0.769 and 0.804 


Acetic serum ash, 
150 samples of 
goats Mnilk col¬ 
lected Dec. to Mar. 

Per cent of total 
samples 
0.7 
1.3 

15.3 

17.3 

25.3 
18,0 
14.0 

1.3 

2.7 


0.7 


0.7 


0.822 and 0.910 


Acetic serum ash, 
120 samples of 
goats * milk col¬ 
lected May to Sept. 

Per cent of total 
samples 


7.5 

22.6 

21.7 

25.0 

15.0 

7.5 


0.793 and 0.878 
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As ill the cows’ milk the fat percentage is the most variable, the per 
cent of fat being higher during the winter months than it is during the 
summer. This seasonal variation is much greater in goats milk than in cows 
milk. The milk sugar does not differ greatly from that of cows’ milk but 
averages somewhat lower. The proteins of goats’ milk are, however, higher 
than those of cows’ milk and ari^ characterized by a lowei* casein content. 
The protein-fat ratio so useful in detecting skimming in cows’ milk is of but 
little value w^hen applied to goats’ milk. The protein-fat ratio calculated 
from the figures reported by Gamble et al. (6) varies from 0.79 to 1.13. 
The figures reported here average from 0.76 to 0.89, with individual figures 
varying from 0.49 to 1.55. 

Table 4 gives a comparison of the acetic serum ash of 270 samjiles of goat 
milk with the sour serum ash of 271 samples of cows’ milk (8). In com¬ 
paring these figures it should be understood that the acetic serum ash is 2 
l)er cent lower than that of tlie sour serum. The same table also show\s the 
comparisou of the copper serum refraction of 302 samples of goat milk wdth 
that of 834 samples of cowls’ milk. Many years experience wdth these 
figures obtained from cowls’ milk show^s but little seasonal variance. A 
recent compilation from recor<ls of this department shows an av(*rage coiipcr 
serum refraction of 37.8 from 233 samples (»f knowm purity cows’ milk 
collected in the winter, and of 37.6 from 385 samples of knowTi purity cowls’ 
milk collected in the summer. The same figures from goats’ milk show' a 
marked seasonal variance and coiiscfiuently in table 4 the I’esiilts obtained 
from sam])les collect(*d from December to March have been compiled 
separately from those collected from May to September. The serum ash of 
goats’ milk varies more than that of cow's’ milk, and particularly in the 
winter is characterized by a higher figure. It is unusual to find serum ash 
figures above 0.88 in cows’ milk but 40.1 per cent of the goat milk samples 
collected in the wdiiter and 23.3 [ler cent collected in the summer gave sera 
with higher figures. It is unusual for the copiier vSerum refraction of cows’ 
milk to be above 40.0 or below' 36.0, but 18.3 per cent of the goat milk 
collected in the winter gave sera above that figure as did 10.5 per cent of 
those collected in the summer. Few of the samples of goat milk gave copper 
sera wdth refraction below 36 in the winter, but 10.7 per cent of the samples 
gave sera of this character in the summer. 

This is difficult to understand, unless it is due to a liigh albumin content 
in the winter and a low albumin content in the summer. Unfortunately, 
in this study the casein was determined only in the winter, and the same 
statement is also true to similar results reported by Gamble et al. (6) The 
average protein content of the 174 samples collected in the w inter w^as 3.93 
per cent and of the 127 samples collected in the summer was 3.07 per cent, 
representing a drop of 21.9 per cent which exceeds that of any other 
constituent except the fat. The non-casein proteins coagulable by heat have 
a greater influence on the concentration of goat milk serum than of cow 
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milk serum. Sixty-two samples were examined in February and March, 
1940. The copper refraction plotted aj?ainst the proteins of ^e serum 
shows a well-marked zone, the lower portion from 36.5 refraction 0.50 
protein to 39.5 refraction 1.10 protein; the upper portion from 39.0 refrac¬ 
tion 0.50 i)rotein to 41.8 refraction 1.00 protein. The copper serum of each 
sample was heated for five minutes in a boiling water bath, filtered, and the 
refractive index again determined. The figures show a drop of from 0.8 
to 3.8, average 2.08. Similar figures on known purity cows’ milk show a 
drop of from 1.2 to 1.7 in copper serum refraction after heating. The 
freezing point depression in goats’ milk is greater than in cows’ milk. The 
amount of added water in cows’ milk is computed from a freezing point de¬ 
pression of 0.55° C. The average of this figure for goats’ milk varied from 
0.57° C. to 0.59° C. The percentage of calcium in the ash is shown in table 
5; it averaged 16.13. Four samples of herd milk from pure bred cows were 
obtained during July, and the calcium and ash were determined on each, 
using twenty-five-gram samples, each figure representing the average of 
three determinations. The percentage of calcium in the ash of the milk 
obtained from pure bred Jersey cows was 18.74; from pure bred Guernsey 

TABLE 5 

Per cent of Calcium %n the Acetic Serum Ash of Fifty Samplch of Goats* Mtlk 


Lowest 

13.11 

Lower quartilc 

14.90 

Median 

10.13 

Average 

10.08 

Tipper quartile 

17.02 

HigheHt 

19.95 


cows, 18.49; from pure bred Ayrshire cows, 17.24, and from pure bi*ed Hol¬ 
stein cows was 16.20. 

Experiments w^re undertaken to ascertain if proper pasteurization of 
goats’ milk would inactivate the phosphatase. Preliminary experiments 
indicated that if goats’ milk were pasteurized at 142° F. for thirty minutes 
the phosphatase would be inactivated. In order to be sure that no 
idiosyncrasy of an individual goat coidd be responsible for opinions to the 
contrary, thirty-nine sampie.s of milk obtained from individual goats were 
pasteurized in the laboratory. The Scharer modification of the phosphatase 
test was used, the reagents were prepared in the laboratory, and the incuba¬ 
tion period was ten minutes. Of the thirty-nine raw samples collected one 
gave the deep blue color characteristic of the presence of phosphatase and 
similar in extent to the reaction given by raw cows’ milk. Five samples 
gave a medium blue color, eleven gave a light blue color, ten a faint blue 
color, seven were indeterminate, and five gave negative reactions. These 
samples were pasteurized in the laboratory in test tubes at a temperature of 
142° F. After five minutes at this temperature thirty*three gave negative 
phosphatase reactions, and in six samples the reaction was indeterminate. 
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After ten minutes of pasteurization thirty-six were negative, and three were 
indeterminate, but in fifteen minutes all were negative. Scharer (10) states 
regarding the modified method, ‘H^hocolate drink, A^itamin I) milk, con¬ 
densed milk, goat milk and the like need no special treatment other than a 
control determination.’* He gives no figures relating to the thermal de¬ 
struction of the phosphatase of goat milk. 

In consideration of this phase of the subject the bactcTial count may be' 
of interest. During February, March and A])ril, 1940 bacterial counts 
have been made upon goat milk. The goats were milked in the evening, the 
milk was refrigerated, and the plates were made the following day, corre¬ 
sponding to usual commercial conditions, using the new standard media of 
the American Public Health Association (11). Astonishingly low results 
were obtained. Of the 133 samples examined, one sample gave a count of 
less than 10, and the highest count was 85,000. The lower quartile was 131; 
the median was 575; the geometric mean was 586; the arithmetic mean was 
1,130, and the upper quartile was 1,830. The geometric mean of the bac¬ 
terial counts of 88 samples of raw (‘ertified milk examined during 1939 was 
2,389. 

Besley (12) has stated that the average bacterial count over a period of a 
year was 1,300 colonies per cubic centimeter. He collected samples 
aseptically from 23 goat udders and reports tliat 40 per cent of the milk 
did not show any bacteria, thus accounting for the low count of market goat 
milk. 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Goal milk of known purity from 335 individual goats and 21 herds has 
been collected and analyzed. Determinations of solids, fat, total proteins, 
casein, lactose, ash, freezing point, and serum constants have been made. 
The per cent of calcium in the ash has been determined on fifty samples and 
has been compared with similar determinations on herd milk from pure bred 
cows. The rate of inactivation of the phosi)hatase of goat milk has been 
determined. 

The watering and skimming of goat milk can be practiced to a greater 
extent with less chance of detection than is the case with cows’ milk due to 
the greater variance in the serum constants of goat milk as well as of the 
freezing point. 

The variation in the total solids and the fat is greater than is the ease 
with cows’ milk. In this work 85 per cent of the samples were obtained 
from Saanen and Toggenburg goats giving millc as nearly alike as could be 
obtained from Jersey and Guernsey cows, yet the individual variance is 
more marked than that found between Jersey and Holstein cows (9). 

The goat milk produced in the summer months is inferior in solids 
content to the average market milk sold during the same period, and in order 
to obtain the same food value as that of cows’ milk its consumption must be 
increased by 10 per cent. 
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Although tl)e per cent of calcium in the ash of goat milk is substantially 
the same as in cows’ milk, yet because of the higher ash content it is a 
valuable food when an excess of calcium is desired in the diet. 

A study of the data indicates that the seasonal variation in composition 
is more marked than the variation with the lactation period. 

The daily production per goat is small and in the 178 cases where a 
record was obtained it varied from 1 to 11 pounds with an average of 4.95 
pounds per goat. 

The phosphatase test is of little value in determining if goat milk is 
X)asteurized as defined by law. If the phosphatase has not been inactivated 
the milk is raw milk, but it will be inactivated at pasteurization temperature 
considerably before the expiration of the legal holding time. 
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EFFECT OF THE PROPERTIES OF THE FAT AND OF THE FAT 
GLOBULE SURFACE ON LIPOLYTIC ACTIVITY IN MILK 

V. N. KRUKOVSKY and PAUL V. SHARP 
Dipartmcnt of Dairy Industry, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 

INTRODUCTION 

It may safely be assumed that all normal, raw, cow’s milk contains lipase. 
It has been demonstrated that the velocity of li])ase action on milk fat can 
be greatly accelerated by the so-called ^‘activation” methods such as (1) 
homogenization (6, 13) ; (2) shaking (5, 10) ; and (3) cooling, warming and 
cooling (9). It is reasonable to assume that the quantitative effects obtained 
are dependent on (1) the amount of enzyme, (2) the properties of the fat., 
and (3) the properties of the interfacia! layer. 

This paper presents the results of some experiments which show that tiie 
proi)erties of the milk fat as well as the conditions of the fat-plasma interface 
influence the lipolytic hydrolysis of milk fat. 

EXPERIMENTAL 
Effect of fat content 

In order to determim' the effect of concentration of substrate upon lipoJy- 
sis, samples containing increasing amounts of fat were j)repared by recom¬ 
bining the cream and skirnmilk separated from fresh, raw milk. These 
sam])le.s were aedivated by cooling to 2° C., warming to 30° C. and recooling 
to 2° (’. The increases in acidity of the plasma and of the fat were deter¬ 
mined. The results ])resentetl are the differences in acidities obtained by 
subtracting the value of the pasteurized control after all samples had been 
held for 24 hours at 2° C. The acidity of the fat was determined by titrating 
5 grams of fat with ().05N alcoholic NaOH. The results are expressed in acid 
degrees, that ivS, cc. of IN alkali per 100 grams of fat (7). 

The data presented graphically in figure 1 show that the acidity of the 
total fat phase on the basis of the product increased with increasing fat con¬ 
tent up to 35-45 per cent of fat, but that the acidity per unit of fat increased 
only up to about 8 per (jcnt fat and from this point on the acidity per unit 
of fat slowly declined. The titratable acidity of the plasma phase, expressed 
as lactic acid, increased with increasing fat content up to about 6 per cent; 
however, at increasing levels of fat the titratable acidity of the plasma phase 
remained approximately constant. These results show the influence of the 
ratio of fat to plasma phase on the rate and character of milk fat lipolysLs. 
At the higher levels of fat content the acid degree of the fat may be less, 
even though the total acids produced in the cream may be greater. At t)ie 
fat percentage where the acid degree of the fat starts its decline, the acidity 

Beceived for publication May 29, 1940. 
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Fig. 1. Effect of increasing fat content on lipolysis after activation by cooling, 
warming and cooling. Values represent increase in acidity as a result of holding for 24 
hours at 2° C. 

of the plasma phase becomes constant. This interrelation indicates a de¬ 
pressing? effect of the water-soluble fatty acids, produced by lipase activity, 
on the further activity of the lipase itself, and the establishment of a par¬ 
tition of the fatty acids between the plasma and the fat which reduces the 
hydrolysis of the glycerides which produce the water-soluble acids. The 
lipase continues to hydrolyze glycerides which do not produce water-soluble 
acids. It is intended to investigate this point further. 

Separation of milk fat fractions 

Chevreul (4) showed in 1823 that milk fat ivas a mixture of glycerides 
which he succeeded in separating into three fractions on the basis of their 
relative solubilities in alcohol. Much later Amberger (1, 2), using frac¬ 
tional crystallization from ether, alcohol and acetone, separated a number 
of fractions based on melting points, and claimed by this method to have 
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isolated small amounts of triolein and tristearin. Pizzi (11) separated milk 
fat into six fractions by removing the crops of crystals resulting from stej)- 
wise cooling. He found that the iodine number and Reiehert-Meissl number 
of the fractions increased as the temy^erature at which the crystalline frac¬ 
tions were removed decreased. 

The method of fractional crystallization was used to prej)are a series of 
fractions of milk fat obtained from butter churned from fresh pasteurized* 
cream. The water phase of the butter was separated from the fat by centri¬ 
fuging in cups in a warmed centrifuge. The clear, supernatant oil was 
filtered through filter paper in a hot water funnel. The mixed glycerides 
were separated into a number of fractions by removing the crystals produced 
by stepwise cooling. The oil was first held for a week or two at a constant 
temperature of 30® C., the crystals formed were removed by filtration 
through a Buchner funnel, and the oil filtrate was then adjusted to a lower 
temperature for an additional yieriod of holding, the second crop of crystals 
was removed, etc. A final oil was obtained in which no crj'stals were formed 
as a result of holding for several months at 4® C. Sharp separation of chemi¬ 
cal entities is of course not produced by this single series of fractionations; 
liowever, the products thus obtained have sufficiently different properties to 
indicate trends. The yields of the various fractions are shown in figure 2. 



Fig, 2. Yi<^ld of crystalline milk fat resulting from stepwise cooling to a series of 
temperatures. 

Attention should be called to the possibility that the presence or absence of 
at least certain portions of one fraction may affect the solubility of the other 
fractions in the residual mixture. Crystallization temperatures above 30® 
C., although not used in this instance, will produce small crops of crystals, 
as figure 2 indicates. 
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A number of the fat constants were determined on the various fractions 
using the A.O.A.C. (3) methods. The results are presented graphically in 
figure 3. 



Fig. 3. Fat constants of varions milk fat fractions separated by stepwiae cooling. 

The iodine numbers of the fractions obtained at temperatures lower than 
15° C. show a marked increase, while the iodine numbers of the fractions 
separated above this temperature show a relatively slight decline. The data 
for refractive index show the same general trend. The curves for saponifi¬ 
cation value^ and Reichert-Meissl number are similar in shape, the values 
tending to decrease in fractions above 15° C. and to remain constant in 
fractions obtained below this temperature. In general, figure 3 indicates 
that the fractions removed at the higher temperatures yield filtrates which 
are progressively richer in the sliorter chain, low-molecular-weight acids and 
slightly richer in unsaturated acids down to 15° C. Below this temperature 
fractionation produced little change in molecular weight, but did markedly 
enrich the filtrate in its content of unsaturated fatty acids. The progressive 
crystallization of the various fat fractions is determined by their solubility 
in the uncrystallized glycerides remaining in solution at the various tem¬ 
peratures. It is apparent that the mutual solubility of the individual frac- 

1 The saponification values were kindly determined by Professor B. L. Herrington. 
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tions decreases with a lowering in temperature and the j^lycerides separate 
successively to the extent of tlieir lowered solubility and the volume of solute 
available. 

Lipolysis of milk fat fraciions 

lle-einulsified creams of 30 jier cent fat content were i)repared using pas¬ 
teurized skimmilk and the following milk fats: unfractionated milk oil and 
fat fractions wliicli were crystallized at 30, 25, 13, 10, and 4° C., and the oil 
remaining uncrystallized, at 4*^ C. Re-emuIsifieation was produced by ho¬ 
mogenization. The attempt was made to produce fat emulsions in which 
the fat globules approximated in size tliose in normal milk. The adsorption 
layer on redispersed fat globules is of different composition and properties 
from the material present on tlie natural fat globules. We have used the 
term ‘‘resurfaced’^ to designate such globules. Each cream was diluted with 
portions from the same lot of raw skimmilk to produce a 3 per cent fat milk. 



Fig. 4. Effect of preheating to various temperatures on the increase in acidity due to 
lipolysis resulting from 24 hours of holding at 2" C. Curves represent natural raw milk 
and reconstituted milk prepared from raw skimmilk and homogenized eream prepared 
from various fat fractions. 
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These milks, as well as a sample of the normal, whole, raw milk were cooled 
to below 5° C. and were then subjected to temperature activation. The milks 
were warmed gradually and aliquot samples were taken at 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 
80, 35, 40, 45 and 50® C. and recooled. The acidities of the fats were deter¬ 
mined after 24 hours of holding at 2® C. The increases in acidity as a 
result of holding are presented in figure 4. The data reveal that resurfacing 
of the fat as a result of emulsification with skimmilk renders the fat more 
susceptible to attack by lipase. Furthermore, since the lipase was already 
in the active state as a result of the resurfacing of the milk fat, it failed to 
respond in any appreciable degree to the activating influence of cooling, 
warming and cooling which exerts such a pronounced effect on normal, raw, 
whole milk with its naturally surfaced fat globules. The data in figure 4 
show clearly that lipolysis ^vas progressively greater with the fractions of 
progressively lower crystallization temperatures. About twice as much acid 
was produced during 24 hours holding at 2® C., in the fraction wliich did not 
crystallize at 4® C., as compared with the fraction which cr^’^stallized at 30® 
C. Attention should be called to the probability that the samples heated 
to 50® C. in figure 4 were partially inactivated by heat and oxygen, and this 
probably accounts for the slightly lower values obtained with some samples 
heated to that temperature. 

The conditions at the faUplasma interface as influencing the inngeralurc 
coefficient of lipase action in milk 

It was previously observed (13) but not reported at that time, in connec¬ 
tion with cream separated at 85° F. from previously cooled milk, that the 
titratable acidity increased more rapidly the lower the temperature of hold¬ 
ing. It was shown that the titratable acidity of homogenized milk increased 
with the temperature of holding. It was also shown (9) that the warming 
of cold, natural, raw milk to 30® C. greatly accelerates the lipolysis when the 
milk is recooled. However, the maximum effect does not appear unless the 
milk is cooled below 15° C. (59° F.). The above observations, and the data 
presented in figure 4, we interpreted as showing the marked contrast between 
natural and resurfaced fat globules. 

A series of experiments was performed to show that the negative tem¬ 
perature coeflScient for lipase activity was associated with the natural ma¬ 
terial on the surface of the fat globules, and that the expected normal posi¬ 
tive coefficient was obtained when the fat was resurfaced. Reconstituted 35 
per cent fat cream was prepared by homogenizing at 50-60® C. aliquots of 
the same pasteurized skimmilk with the following fat fractions: fraction 
crystallizing at 30® C,, fraction not crystallizable at 4® C., pure triolein (m.p. 
-17® C.), pure triela’idin (m.p. 38® C.),^ and unfractionated milk fat. These 

s The sample of trielaidin was a preparation kindly furnished by Dr. Gordon Ellis of 
the Laboratory of Animal Nutrition of Cornell University. 
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creams, cooled to 37® C., were then diluted to 3 per cent fat with aliquots of 
the same raw skinmiilk, also adjusted to 37® C. The five lots of milk de¬ 
scribed above, as well as one from the original whole milk taken at the time 
of milking, were placed in ice water. Samples were taken from each lot as 
the temperature fell to 25, 20, 15, 10 and 5® C. The samples removed were 
maintained at these same temperatures for 24 hours. In addition one lot of 
original whole milk was activated by cooling and warming, and aliquots were 
taken at these same temperatures during the second cooling. 

Figure 5 shows the increase in the acidity of the fat as the result of 24 
hours liokling at the different temperatures. Lipolysis proceeded faster, the 



fat and of fat fractions. 


higher the temperature, in the case of all reemulsified fats, whereas lipolysis 
was faster the lower the temperature in the case of the fat globules with 
natural surfaces; this effect is shown most strikingly with the natural milk 
after activation. This experiment shows very clearly the difference in lipo¬ 
lytic susceptibility of fat globules with natural surfaces as contrasted with 
resurfaced fat globules. 
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As in figure 4, also in figure 5, lipolysis is greater the lower the melting 
point of the fat. A sharp break in the curve for the reemulsified, unfrac¬ 
tionated fat occurs at It^"* C. Near this temperature occurs a marked soften¬ 
ing of the fat as shown by specific heat (12) determinations. Triolein and 
its isomer, trielaidin, w’ere used for comparative purposes because their melt¬ 
ing points are more definite, and widely different, whereas the ‘‘melting’^ 
points of milk fat and to a lesser extent of milk fat fractions are more or less 
indefinite because they are mixtures. Lipolysis of the trielaidin proceeded 
more slowly than of the triolein, as was expected from the difference in 
physical state. The curves for resurfaced fat globules indicate that the 
velocity of the lipolytic reaction and its final equilibrium are influenced by 
the physico-chemical properties of the fat. 

Effect of natural variations in fat, enzyme content, and the conditions at the 
fat-plasma interface on lipolytic activity 

The marked effect of the }>roperties of the fat and the conditions at the 
fat-plasma interface raises the question as to the possibility of some of these 
variations occurring naturally. The following experiments were carried out 
to test this point. Milk from 9 individual Holstein and 8 individual Jersey 
cows was separated. The skimmilks were used to prepare standardized, 4 
per cent fat milk, using in one series the same Holstein cream and in the 
other the same Jersey cream. In addition the lipolytic activity of the natu¬ 
ral, unseparated milks was tested. The lipase in all milks was activated by 
< 50 oling, warming and cooling, and the increase in acidity of the fat as a 
result of holding for 24 hours at 2° C. was determined. The results are 
expressed graphically in figure 6. 



Fio. 6. Effect of raw skimmilk from various cows on the lipolysis of natural fat 
globules when natural whole and standardized milks were activated by cooling, warming 
and cooling. Increase in acidity as a result of holding for 24 hours at 2® C. 
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The samples are arranged in ascending order of the lipolysis of tlie milk 
standardized with Holstein cream. In general, the other two curves show a 
trend upward from left to right, indicating a variation in enzyme content in 
spite of the marked irregularities. Attention is called to the fact, however, 
that the lipolytic activities of the series of skinimilks standardized with Hol¬ 
stein and wnth Jersey cream do not exactly parallel each other, although all 
samples contain the same amount of fat, the samples in each series contain¬ 
ing the same kind of fat and fat globules, and the pairs made from the same 
skimmilk contain the same amount of lipase. The chance differences be- 
tw^een the two kinds of fat or cream probably explains why more lipolysis 
occurred in the Holstein fat. We are iiuilined to explain the irregular vari¬ 
ations between the milks standardiz(»d with Holstein and Jersey creams as 
being due to differences in the interrelations of the various factors at the fat 
surface. The lipolytic activity of the natural milk Avhen activated shows 
additional dissimilarities from the curves for the standardized milks. This 
result should be expected because of the additional influence of variations 
in fat content (substrate concentration) as well as the effect of the varia¬ 
bility in proi>erties of the individual fats and their surfaces. 

(CONCLUSIONS 

The rate of lipolysis of milk fat is influenced by the activation pro¬ 
cedure, the amount of enzyme present, tlie fat (substrate) concentration, 
the fat-plasma ratio, tlie pliysico-chemi(*al ]>roperties of the fat, and the con¬ 
ditions of the fat-i)lasina interface. 

Cooling, wanning and cooling is eff(‘idive in increasing lipolytic activity 
in raw cream as well as in raw milk. 

Total lipolytic action increases with fat content up to 35-45 per cent, but 
acidity per unit of fat and the acidity per unit of plasma increases with fat 
content up to 8-10 per cent of fat and then remains constant or decreases. 

Crystalline fractions s(;paratcd from milk fat by stepwise cooling show 
a broken trend toward higher iodine, Reiehert-Meissl and saponification 
numbers. 

The lower the temperature required for crystallization of the fat frac¬ 
tions, the greater the increase in acidity when used as a substrate for milk 
lipase, which indicates that the rate of lipolysis is dependent upon the melt¬ 
ing point of fat or upon the degree of solidification (»f fat at a given tempera¬ 
ture. The degree of solidification is determined by the mutual solubility 
properties of individual glycerides of which milk fat is composed. 

Lipolysis of milk fat is accelerated by resurfacing the fat globules. 

Resurfaced fat globules show no further increase in lipolysis due to cool¬ 
ing, warming and cooling. 

The rate of lipolysis of resurfaced fat globules increases with increasing 
temperature (showing a normal temperature (Coefficient), whereas the rate 
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of lipolysis of fat globules with the original normal surface increases as the 
temperature is lowered (showing a negative temperature coefficient). 

The experiments demonstrate the influence of the conditions at the fat- 
plasma interface on lipolytic activity in milk and cream. 
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INACTIVATION OF MILK LIPASE BY DISSOLVED OXYGEN 

V. N. KRUKOVSKY and PAUL F. SHARP 
Department of Dairy Industry, Cornell University, Ithaca, New Toric 

INTRODUCTION 

It has long been known that certain heavy metal salts inactivate or 
‘‘poison’’ many enzymes. Davies (1) found that dissolved copper, in con¬ 
centrations of 2 and 10 parts per million, as well as some other metal salts, 
retarded the action of milk lipase. He interpreted his results as indicating 
the susceptibility of the lipase to break down under conditions of low active 
oxygen concentration in the presence of an activating catalyst such as heavy 
metal salts. He correlated the depressing effect of metals on milk lipase 
with their catalytic power in inducing oxidation of milk fat, and suggested 
that destruction of lipase was catalj^zed by heavy metal salts according to 
their vai’ying powers of activating oxygen. Herrington and Krukovsky (4) 
reported that 0.2 and 0.4 parts per milliop of copper reduced lipase activity 
by about 20 per cent and that smaller amounts had less effect. Hellerman, 
Perkins and Clark (3) found that urease was inactivated by oxygen in the 
])resence of dissolved copper. 

We performed experiments to test Davies’ explanation of the destructive 
action of copper on lipase and to determine whether dissolved oxygen must 
be present for this destructive a<.*tion to occur in normal milk. The hypothe¬ 
sis that lipase is inactivated by dissolved oxygen as well as by heat has a 
bearing on the fact that most of the lipolytic activity in milk is inhibited by 
heating to relatively low temi)eratures. To test this idea, a comparison was 
made of the heat stability of lipase in normal and in deaerated milk, with and 
without added copper. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The imi>ortance of dissolved oxygen as one of the primary reactants in 
the inactivation of milk lipase in the presence of dissolved copper was 
demonstrated. Whole raw milk >vas divided into tw^o parts and one part 
was deaerated. The oxygen-free milk was iiroduced by subjecting milk 
previously heated to 46° C. to low pressure so that the temperature was 
caused to fall about 20° C. by evaporation of w^ater (2, 7). A .series of ali¬ 
quots containing increasing amounts of dissolved copper (added as copper 
sulfate) was prepared using each lot of milk. After jireparation the lipase 
in the aliquots was activated by the cooling, warming and cooling method 
described by Krukovsky and Herrington (5). The milk was held for various 
periods of time at 2° C. and the increases in acidity of the fat were deter¬ 
mined by titration. The results presented are the differences in acidities 
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obtained by subtracting the value of the pasteurized control after all samples 
had been held for various times at 2® C. The acidity of the fat was deter¬ 
mined by titrating 5 grams of fat with 0.()5N alcoholic NaOH. The results 
are expressed in acid degrees, that is, cc. of IN alkali per 100 grams of fat 

( 4 ). 

The results of a typical experiment are presented in figure 1. The de¬ 
struction of lipase in the presence of dissolved copper was almost entirely 



Pig. 1. Effect of mereaaing amounts of copper on the lipolysis of normal (aerated) 
and deaerated whole raw milk held at 2° C. for various periods of time. 

prevented by the removal of the dissolved oxygen, whereas in the prcvsence of 
dissolved oxygen the destruction increased with increased copper content up 
to 2 to 8 mg. per liter. This experiment confirms Davies’ general hypothesis 
and shows that dissolved oxygen is necessary for the destructive action. 
There is some indication that with the larger amounts of copper a second 
factor enters which produces a slightly greater acidity of the fat with time. 
The data also indicate that in the absence of added copper more lipase activ¬ 
ity was found in the deaerated than in the normal milk. This can be inter¬ 
preted as an indication of the presence of a small amount of catalytically 
active copper or other catalyst in normal milk, or merely that the destructive 
effect of dissolved oxygen is proceeding normally during the measurement 
of lipase action . 

The slight decrease in development of acid in the deaerated samples upon 
the addition of tJie smallest amounts of copper indicates that a trace of 
oxygen still remained in the milk. With this exception, figure 1 shows that 
in the absence of dissolved oxygen, dissolved copper exerts no destructive 
action on lipase even when present in concentrations up to 36 parts per 
million. 
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The effect of the removal of oxygen in lessening the destruction of lipase 
by heat was demonstrated by suitable experiments. The results of one of 
these are presented graphically in figure 2. Aliquots of raw whole milk. 



TMip«r«tur« (*C.) of paatourizatlon for 50 nlnutos 

Ew. H. of tomporature oji the inactivation of lipase* in normal anti deaerated 

milk, with and without add(‘d coppt*r. LipUHc activated by coolin^-warming-cooling, and 
activity tn(*asured by the increase in acidity of the fat as a result of holding for 48 hours 
at 2° C. 

deaerated and normal, and witli and without added copper, were heated for 
30 minutes at various temperatures. Markedly less destruction of the lipase 
took place when tlie oxygen-free samples were heated, as contrasted with the 
normal milk which had not been deaerated; compare curves A and B. The 
difference is even more marked when the experiment was iierforined witli 
added coiiper; compare curves C and D. Curves A and C are almost identi¬ 
cal and confirm our other results by indicating that dissolved copper exerts 
no destructive action on milk lipase in the absence of dissolved oxygen. A 
com])arison of curves B and I) shows that in the presence of dissolved oxy¬ 
gen, copper exerts an a(‘celerafing effect on the destruction of lipase. 

DISCUSSION 

Following the lead given by Davies, it was shown that the lipase in nor¬ 
mal milk may be inactivated by a reaction witli dissolved oxygen in which 
dissolved copper acts as a catalyst. The results obtained indicate that nor¬ 
mal milk contains enough dissolved copper or other catalyst to cause the 
inactivation of lipase by dissolved oxygen at relatively low temperatures of 
heating. The relatively low temperature of destruction of lipase in normal 
milk is the resultant of two processes: (1) the effect of the increased tem¬ 
perature in accelerating the inactivation of lipase by dissolved oxygen, and 
(2) the general destructive effect of heat, which is typical of most true 
enzymes. 
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Variations in the amount of dissolved oxygen and in the copper content 
*of the milk, as a result of contact with equipment containing copper, may 
account for some of the variation in results obtained on the inactivation of 
lipase when milk is subjected to intermediate temperatures (100 to 135® F.)- 
These results indicate that limited destruction of lipase in oxygen-free prod¬ 
ucts may be expected at tlie low temperatures which may occur during con¬ 
centration by vacuum evaporation. The inactivation of lipase should occur 
prior to such treatment, since some activation and lipolysis may result from 
the agitation incident to evaporation (6). 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Dissolved copper causes no inactivation of lipase in normal whole milk 
in the absence of dissolved oxygen. 

2. Normal milk lipase is susceptible to inactivation by dissolved oxygen, 
and this inactivation reaction is accelerated by lu^at and by dissolved copper. 
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THE ‘‘IN VITllO’^ CONVERSION OF INORGANIC NITROGEN TO 
PROTEIN BY MICROORGANISMS FROM THE 
COW’S RUMEN* 


M. I. WEGNER, A. N. BOOTH, G. BOHSTKDT, and E. B. HART 
Departments of Biochemistry and Dairy Ilusbandri/f (kdlrge of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

INTRODUCTION 

Recent work at this station (Hart et aJ. (1)) has shown that growinjr 
dairy calves are able to use inorganic nitrogen in the form of urea or 
NH4HCO3 as a substitute for jjart of the protein in the ration. The most 
probable explanation given for this utilization is the production of protein 
from this nitrogen by the growth of bacteria in the rumen and later digestion 
of these bacterial cells in the fourth stomach and intestines. Species other 
than herbivora have failed to demonstrate an appreciable use of urea (2, 
3, 4) due probably to the absence of the polygasfric type of stomach. With 
this view in mind the following “in vitro” expei'iments were set up to test 
the above hypothesis of inorganic nitrogen utilization in ruminants via 
rumen bacteria. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Preliminary trials were inaugurated in which we attempted to duplicate 
the conditions found in the rumen. These experiments consisted in adding 
urea to rumen contents ami following the fate of the inorganic nitrogen. All 
samples were incubated at 37° C. Results in this trial were negative since 
the level of inorganic nitrogen did not decrease. 

The determination of ammonia nitrogen was made by placing an aliquot 
of the medium into a Kjeldahl flask to which 300 cc. of H 2 O were added 
followed by 5 grams of MgO. The ammonia was then determined by dis¬ 
tilling into standard acid. Foaming was prevented by adding liquid paraf¬ 
fin. The urea nitrogen was estimated by treating an aliquot of the medium, 
neutralized to methyl red, in a Kjeldahl fla.sk with 10 cc. of a 1 per cent 
solution of urease which also had been neutralized to methyl red. This was 
incubated for 1 hour at room temperature and then treated as described 
above for the ammonia nitrogen. The inorganic nitrogen includes the urea 
and ammonia nitrogen. 

In the next trial the animars ration was used as the medium to whicli 
urea was added. This was inoculated with rumen liquid. The rumen liquid, 
which was obtained from a paunch fistula, was secured by expressing the 
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rumen contents.* Results were again negative. It \Yas found that a short 
^time after incubatioii the pH of the medium became acid (4.0-4.5). It has 
been shown at this station and by others (5) that the reaction of the cow’s 
rumen ranges from a pH of 6.0 to 7.5. With this fact in mind experiments 
were started in an attempt to maintain an optimum pH. Using sodium 
phosphate buffer solutions (pH 7.5), 0.15 to 0.5 M, the pH could not be con¬ 
trolled for a sufficient length of time to permit a maximum bacterial growth. 

When stronger phosphate buffer solutions were used (1 M) activity was 
depressed possibly due to the hypertonicity of tlie solution. However, with 
the 0,15 or 0.5 M buffers, during the period of optimum pH, disappearance 
of inorganic nitrogen was observed. The first indication of a conversion 
(decrease in NHa-N) was obtained on a synthetic medium. The medium 
consisted of 600 cc. of water, 1.1 gram of iirefi, 15 cc. of molasses, 100 cc. of 
1 M Nai!HP 04 , and was inoculated with 20 cc. of rumen li(]uid. 

The results obtained follow: 


Hours of incubation 

mg. NH3--N/IOO cc. medium i 

pH 

0 

74.8 ' 

7.50 

24 

08.0 

7.35 

48 

03.0 ; 

0.40 

72 

49..*) { 

4.80 


An examination of the above data sliows that the ])hospliate buffer was not 
able to maintain an optimum pH. 

Further trials with CaCOs as the buffer showed that it was possible to 
maintain the medium at a pH of 5.8 to 6.5. An excess of CaCOa was always 
added, so that a part of it remained undissolved. Since this pH approxi¬ 
mates the reaction of the rumen, in all subsecpient trials CaCOa w^as msed as 
the buffer. In all these experiments uninoeulated samples were also run as 
controls. 

Carbohydrate siudies 

The carbohydrates used included corn molasses, eerelose (eommercial 
glucose), starch and cellulose. The source of carbohydrate in the medium 
with the exception of cellulose all supported bacterial growth as measured 
by the NHa - N disappearance. Cellulose failed as a source of energy for the 
organisms used. These experiments were all carried on in s\Tithetic media. 

Nutrient salts for bacteria were found to be essential in the synthetic 
medium containing eerelose or starch. The salt mixture had the following 
composition .* 

KHgPO* —10 grams 

K 2 HPO 4 —10 grams 

MgS 04 ' 7 H 2 O— 4 grams 
NaCl — 0.2 gram 

MnS 04 — 0.2 gram 

FeSO* — 0.2 gram 
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The mixture was dissolved and made up to a volume of-1 liter. Ten ce. 
of this solution per liter of medium were used when n(‘cessary. 

The extent of disappearance of inorpanie nitrojyen, rejrardless of the 
source of carbohydrate (cellulose excepted), depended on the amount of 
carbohydrate in the media. The data secured follow: 


Hours of incuhation 

iiig. NJIfl-N/lOO cc. medium 

Sugar added 

0 

83.0 

30 cc. corn molasses 

24 

74..''* 

0 

4S 

.^ 0.0 

0 

72 1 

40.0 

20 cc. com molasses 

90 

a..'i 

0 

83.0-.3.5x'10C 

H'A 0 

O.l.T p<‘r eout disa|>|*<*;ir;nif*e o 

f NH^-N. 


As can bo seen from the abo^•e table there was a large decrease in - N 
up to 48 hours. At this i)oint the rate of disaj)pearaiiee decreased. On the 
addition of more corn molasses the rate of disappearance again increased 
markedly. 

Niirogcn studies 

It was observed that 24 hours after inoculation of the media the amount 
of urea present was negligible. At the same time there was an increase in 
NH ;5 ~ N that was comparable to the deerea.se in urea nitrogen. This seemed 
to indicate that there was an initial hydrolysis of urea to NH^j followed by 
disaj)pearance of the NIIa-N. This led us to compare disappearance of 
NH;, using NH.,HCOa vs. urea as the inorganic nitrogen source. No differ¬ 
ence in the rate of disappearance was observed. 

Data illustrating the use of these two materials follow: 



mg. XJI 3 -X/JOO cc. medium 


NH.HCO;,~N 

urea - N 

0 

74 

74 

24 

50 

54 

48 

21 

19 

72 

i 12 

3 


The question arises as to the fate of the inorganic nitrogen that disap- 
l)eHred in these fermentations. Was it lost from the media, or converted to 
protein? The first possibility was eliminated by finding that there was no 
loss of total nitrogen in the media; the Kjeldahl method was used to deter¬ 
mine total nitrogen. At the same time there was a disappearance of 
NHa - N. Illustrative data follow: 
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The second iwssibility, namely that there was conversion of NH;, ~ N to 
protein, was investigated. This involved the removal of the protein from 
the medium (bacterial cells) by filtering the medium through a filter cell. 
The filter cell used was made of finely powdered silica. The filter was pre¬ 
pared by forming a quarter inch pad of filter cell over a filter paper in a 
Buchner funnel. Ammonia nitrogen was run on one aliquot and the protein 
(filter cell) nitrogen determined by Kjeldahl on another aliquot. The fol¬ 
lowing data were obtained : 


Hours of incubation | mg. NHa 

- N/lOO cc. medium | B(‘wdual 

-N/lOO cc. medium 

0 1 

60 1 

2.9 

72 1 

42 1 

39,2 

difference 

-I ^ 0 f\i\ 

18 mg. NH;,~ K lost 

16.3 mg. residual 
N gained. 


^— = 90.6 per cent recovery of NHg nitrogen hs noii-filterable N. 


The recovered non-filterable material was presumably bacterial cells 
which contained the NH 3 --N lost, which was also the residual nitrogen 
gained. 

Poor conversion was observed in samples using the cow’s ration as the 
medium to which NH4HCO3 was added. The ration consisted of equal parts 
of corn and oats, timothy hay, and corn silage, and was added at a 15 per 
cent level. Since the greatest difference between the ration aad the syn¬ 
thetic medium seemed to be the protein, the effect of varying the protein 
content of the medium was studied. The basal me<lium consisted of 350 cc. 
of water, 25 grams of cereiose, 20 grams CaCO..., 50 cc. rumen inoculum, 3 cc, 
nutrient salts, 2.6 grams NH4HCO3, to which varying amounts of casein were 
added. The following results were secured: 


Sample 

Supplement 

mg. NHs-N remsiiniug/100 cc. medium 

0 hours 

24 hours 

48 hours 

72 hours 

1 . 

No casein 

105 

49 1 

26 

3 

2 . 

2.5 gms. casein 

104 

88 

74 

53 

3. 

5.0 ‘ ‘ '' 

105 1 

1 91 

93 

96 

4. 

10.0 

_ joi j 

j 93 1 

98 

100 


The above data indicate that only on samples ^‘no casein added” and 
*'2.5 grams casein level” was there conversion; the other two levels of casein 
added to the medium were negative. A probable explanation is that the 
bacterial flora used protein nitrogen in preference to NH3-N, or that the 
bacterial proteolytic enzymes masked the drop in the NH 3 - N by forming 
NH 3 from the protein as fast as the NH3 was built into bacterial cells. 

Since the conversion over a 24-hour period represents merely an average 
of that period, hourly NH 3 -N determinations were made during the peak 
of activity of the bacterial growth in the media. This was done in order to 
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determine the maximum rate of conversion calculated on,a 24-hour basis. 
The data secured follow: 


Hours of incubation 

XH 3 - N/lOO cc. medium 

Conversion per 24 hrs./ 
100 c(?. medium 

20 

86 

0.0 niff. N 

00 

85 

12.0 “ 

24 

82 

36.0 “ 

26 

70 j 

36,0 

28 

73 j 

72.0 “ 

30 

66 1 

84.0 << 

32 

1 57 

108.0 

34 i 

1 50 1 

84.0 '' 


The maximum conversion calculated in this manner is much greater (108 
mg. NHa ~N per 24 hours per 100 cc. medium) than that found when deter¬ 
minations were made every 24 hours, which were never found to be over 
50^-60 mg. NH:j-N/100 ce. medium, since they were an average of the 
24-hour period. This suggests what could be expected in the rumen of the 
animal assuming optimum conditions existed in the paunch at all times. 

The buffering action of cow’s saliva is recognized as an important factor 
in maintaining the reaction of the rumen at a near neutral point. Since 
large amounts (ff starch are normally present in the ration the presence of 
amylase in the saliva could be readily invoked as a means of forming soluble 
sugars which would promote bacterial growth. The literature indicates that 
cow’s saliva has no diastatic properties. Amylase activity of cow’s saliva 
w^as determined on a starch medium adjusted to pH 6.8 and incubated at 
37® C. Tlie saliva was collected by having the coW' chew on a sponge; the 
liquid ill the sponge w^as expressed into a flask at short intervals. To 100 cc. 
of saliva that w^as saturated and covered with toluene, 10 cc. of a 3 per cent 
starch solution w^ere added, and the reducing sugars determined with Fehl- 
ing’s solution by measuring at frequent intervals the CU 2 O precipitated. 
The results indicated only a slight amylolytic activity. 

Because of this slight amylolytic property the addition of cow’s saliva 
to a synthetic starch medium inoculated with rumen liquid might enhance 
conversion due to an increase of available fermentable sugars for the bac¬ 
teria. However, when cow’s saliva was added to an inoculated starch 
medium, no increase in conversion w^as produced. Using maltose in place of 
starch the maltase activity of saliva was found to be negative. The possi¬ 
bility of diastatic activity in the rumen through bacterial action directly 
presents itself. Preliminary data on chemical changes in the rumen of the 
cow indicate a distinct diastatic action. 

As evidence for this hypothesis, the diastatic action of rumen liquid was 
determined using the same technique as described above for saliva. In com¬ 
parison to saliva, diastatic action of rumen juice is decidedly greater and 
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could very likely account for the hydrolysis which must occur in the break¬ 
down of starch and possibly other polysaccharides. 

Proteolytic activity of the saliva on a casein medium was also tested. 
Both tryptic and peptic enzymes were found to be absent. This finding 
indicated that there was no contamination of the cow’s saliva we collected 
since considerable proteolysis occurs in the rumen. 

DISCUSSION 

The foregoing results have demonstrated tJiat the conversion of inorganic 
nitrogen to protein may be obtained by inoculation of appropriate media 
with microorganisms contained in liquid from the cow’s rumen. No at¬ 
tempts were made to inoculate the media with pure cultures of bacteria from 
the rumen since a multiplicity of different kinds undoubtedly exists in tlie 
paunch. For the same reason contamination was not considered as an 
important factor in this work. 

In reviewing these results several criticisms appear obvious. This is 
especially true if an attempt is made to relate these findings to what actually 
happens in the rumen of the cow’. In the rumen a maximum bacterial flora 
is always present while in “in vitro” experiments this flora must first 
develop. In this intervening time chemical chHng(‘s such as proteolysis may 
be going on in the medium (using the ration as juedinm) which do not have 
time to occur in the rumen. This will lead to iion-eomparable results since 
two reactions are working in ojiposite dir(*ctions. 

Bacterial Growth 

NHa-N ...^ Protein 

Bacterial Pi^oteol^qic Eiizymcs 

All that is attempted in this work is to show liow some of these factors influ¬ 
ence the conversion. Throiigli a fistula in the cow, studies on conversion in 
the rumen are now in progress. The food in the rumen is a continually 
moving mass, part of it being removed and new material being constantly 
added. This condition cannot be duplicated “in vitro,” Further, the 
products of fermentation may have an adverse effect on conversion. In the 
rumen these products are continually being removed. From the above state¬ 
ments it also can be surmised why the results on a synthetic medium cannot 
be correlated closely with those obtained using the animal’s ration as the 
medium. 

However, the main fact obtains, namely, that given optimum conditions, 
which approach those in the rumen of the cow, conversion of inorganic nitro¬ 
gen to protein can be demonstrated in “in vitro” experiments. 

SUMMARY 

1. Evidence is presented through “in vitro” experiments that conversion 
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of inori^auic nitrogen to protein can occur tlirongli the use of bacteria from 
the cow^s rumen. 

2. Bacterial activity, and hence conversion, is (l(‘pendent on the pH of 
the media, the optimum range being 5.5 to 7. 

3. The carbohydrates used in the media were of ecjual efficiency in influ¬ 
encing conversion, with the exception of cellulose which was not an accepta¬ 
ble carbohydrate for these studies. 

4. NH 4 H(.T);; is as efficient as urea in the rate of utilization by rumen 
organisms. 

5. The decrease in NH-, can be acM'ounted for by an increase in ])rotein 
nitrogen. 

6. The level of }>j*utein in tlie media lias a negative influence on the 
decrease in NH:s - N. 

7. Amylolytic activity of rumen liquid has been demonstrated, with only 
slight activity in the saliva itself. 

8: Proteolytic* activity of cow’s saliva is absent. 
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THE EFFECT OF COMMERCIAL PRACTICES ON ASCORBIC ACID 
AND DEHYDRO ASCORBIC ACID (VITAMIN C) 

IN MILK** 
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Department of Chemistry^ College of Letters and Science, and Department of Dairy Indus- 
try, College of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


Ascorbic acid, analogous to vitamin C, exists in two chemical forms, re¬ 
duced and reversibly oxidized, which possess equal biological activity for 
the prevention of scurvy (2). The reversibility of the relationship is indi¬ 
cated by the following equation : 


Reduced form 


0 = 0— 
j 

-r (H-A.) 

HOC 

1 - 2H 

!l 

() - 

HCK^ 

1 

1 —-- 

1 

HC— 

-! 4 2H 


1 

llOOH 

ijiivOii 

1 Mseorbic acid 


Reversibly oxidized form 

IT'l 

o-A V 


IIOCVH 

C^HjOH 
(It‘liyd roascorbic acid 


The influence of processing methods on the stability of the two forms of 
vitamin C has not been clearly established. During the progress of this 
investigation Gjessing and Trout (1) reported on the stability of vitamin C 
in milk pasteurized at different temperatures and for varying intervals 
Tising the indojdienol titrimetric techiii(|ue to determine only the ascorbic 
acid. 

The object of this study was to determine the influence of commercial 
practices on the two forms of vitamin C, ascorbic and dehydroascorbic acids. 
Little attention has been given to the practibility of producing a vitamin-C 
fortified milk on a commercial scale. Hence it was deemed advisable to 
study the production of such a product, for if it were available it should 
prove of significant value for general use in welfare work, in maternity 
wai’ds, and in general malnutrition. 


EXPERIMENTAL 

The literature contains numerous procedures for the determination of 
ascorbic acid in milk but only very few for the determination of the impor- 
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tant, equally biologically active dehydroascorbic acid. Koii and Watson 
(3) have suggested a procedure for the estimation of dehydroascorbic acid 
in milk but Woessner, Blvehjeni and Schuette (4, 5) have shown that the 
use of a photoelectric colorimeter is essential for such a determination be¬ 
cause it eliminates the interference due to other substances which are 
formed when the milk is treated with hydrogen sulfide. Their method 
which was used for this research is specific for ascorbic and dehydroascorbic 
acids. 

The apparatus and reagents were identical with the photoelectric tech¬ 
nique described by Mindlin and Butler (6) except that the x>otassium oxa¬ 
late, cyanide, and metaphosphoric acid solutions were replaced by a modi¬ 
fied Willberg (7) reagent (0.6 g. H2O2O4 2H2O, 4.8 g. NaCl and 6.5 g. HPOh 
in one liter of water) prepared accurately to insure proper pH in the 
colorimeter tube. 

Determination of ascorbic acid. In the absence of strong light 25 ml. 
of milk are pipetted into a 125-ml. Erlenmeyer flask containing 75 ml. of 
modified Willberg reagent. The protein precipitate is removed by filtering 
through paper of quality similar to Whatman No. 42. Five ml. of the fil¬ 
trate are measured into a colorimeter tube and 10 ml. of the indophenol solu¬ 
tion are added. The contents are stirred and examined immediately. Since it 
is not always possible to obtain a filtrate that is crystal-clear, it is recom¬ 
mended that a small quantity of ascorbic acid be added after the original 
reading has been made, whereupon the correction due to the turbidity is 
determined. Thus, the true reading is equal to the original reading plus 
100 minus the reading after the crystal of ascorbic acid has been added. 

Determination of dehydroascorbic acid. After the addition of a few 
drops of dibutyl phthalate to th,e milk to prevent foaming, wet hydrogen 
sulfide is bubbled through the milk for exactly 20 minutes. Then as rapidly 
as manipulation will permit, 25 ml. of the hydrogen-sulfide-saturated milk 
are added to 75 ml. of modified Willberg reagent, and the whole is shaken 
well to break into small particles the curd which forms. The hydrogen sul¬ 
fide is removed immediately by passing a vigorous stream of wet oxygen- 
free nitrogen through the mixture for 20 minutes. After the curd is re¬ 
moved by filtration, 5 ml. of the filtrate are measured into one of the 
colorimeter tubes. Then with the simultaneous start of a stop watch, 10 ml. 
of the dye acetate solution are added to the tube by means of a rapid deliver¬ 
ing pipette, and the galvanometer readings at 15 and 30 seconds are re¬ 
corded. The galvanometer reading corresponding to zero seconds can be 
considered equal to the deference of the galvanometer readings at 15 and 30 
seconds substracted from the galvanometer reading at 15 seconds. 

Calculations are the same as those described by Mindlin and Butler (6); 
K under the conditions prescribed has a value of 0.166 hP 0.003. 

Milk supply and plant equipment. The milk used for these studies was 
of the regular plant supply as received daily at the Department of Dairy 
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Industry of the University. It was handled by either one of two different 
procedures. In the manner of handJinj? whicli shall be rifferred to later for 
convenience, as the A process, the milk was recei\ ed at the intake in a stain¬ 
less steel w^eighinfc tank and then droi>ped into a stainless steel holding tank. 
Next it was passed through a short piece of partially worn tinned-copper 
piping, a stainless steel positive-feed pump, air-tiglit separator-clarifier 
and finally through a short i)ieee of partially worn tinned copper piping 
into a vertical cylindrical spray-vat pasteurizer. In the B process, the milk 
"was handled as in the A process until it was passed through the pump 
wlumce it was passed through a tubular jireheater (90° F.) and thence 
through the separator-clarifier. From the clarifier the milk was passed 
through forty feet of well worn tinned-copper ]uping into a stainless steel 
horizontal spray-vat pasteurizer. 

THE INFLUENCE OF ELIWATED TEMPERATURES 

The clarifier and tubular iireheater used were found to exert no destruc¬ 
tive or oxidative effecd on ascorbic or dehydroascorbic acids that could in 
any way be considered significant. 

In table 1 is summarized the effe(ft of holder pasteurization on the 
ascorbic acid content of sevei-al normal milks and on the ascorbic acid con¬ 
tent of milks containing added ascorbic acid. Lots I to V inclusive were 
handled by the A pro(M\ss and Lots VI and VII by the B process. Since 
the A i)rocess milks were to be homogenized they were pasteurized at a 
higher temperature (150° F.) than the B process milks (145° F.). 

From the data (table 1) it is observed that the A process milks show 
ail average destruction of ascorbic acid of 11.4 per cent and what may be 
considered complete destruction of dehydroascorbic acid. The overall de¬ 
struction of the vitamin by this process is 20.2 }>er cent. This latter figure 
is in excellent agreement with values previously cited in the literature. 

How’ever, Kon and Watson (8) found that the loss in total ascorbic acid 
originally present in the milk is more than three times that suffered by the 
reduced form. Hence they claimed it is chiefly the reversibly oxidized 
form that is destroyed. The <lata (table 1) indi(*ate that the loss in total 
ascorbic acid is never much greater than the loss of ascorbic acid itself and 
thus the results are not in agreement with those of Kon and Watson (3). 

The quantity of dehydroascorbic acid remaining after pasteurization is 
less than the quantity ])resent before pasteurization and is also less than 
the quantity of ascorbic acid lost during pasteurization. This indicates 
that part of the dehydroascorbic acid originally present in the milk which 
was formed from ascorbic acid by normal exposures of the milk to light, as 
well as that formed from the ascorbic acid during the pasteurization hold¬ 
ing process undergoes a very rapid destruction. It appears that the dehy¬ 
droascorbic acid is destroyed as rapidly as it is formed from the awscorbic 
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TABLE 1 


The effect of vat paetenrization on the forms of aeoorhio acid in milk 


Milk 

Source of sample 

1 Ascorbic acid per liter 

Total 
per c-ent 
loss 

lot 

Eedueed 

Oxidized 

Total 

V 

From vat before xiasteurization i 

mps. 

17.4 

mgs. 

1.0 

mgs. 

19.0 



1 After paeteurizatiou for 30 min. i 
: at 160° F . ! 

! 15.0 

0.0 

14.9 

21.5 

II 

‘ From vat before pasteurization* ! 

40.0 

3.2 

43.2 



After pasteurization for 30 min. ' 
i at 150^ F. 1 

38.4 

1 

1 1.1 

42.0 

2.7 

III || From vat before pasteurization | 

14.4 

i 6-1 

20.5 


1 

After pasteurization for 30 min. j 
! at 150® F.. j 

' 12.5 

; 

2.4 

14.9 

27.3 

IV 

From vat before pasteurization* j 

1 38.7 

4.7 

43.4 



After pasteurization for 30 min. i 
at 150® F. i 

!i 

|; 3H.0 

0.7 

33.7 

22.3 

V 

From vat before pasteurization i 

1 17.1 1 

2.8 

18.9 


i 

After pasteurization for 30 min. ! 
at 150® F. ' 

i 14.2 

0.0 

14.2 

24.8 

VI* 1 

From vat before pasteurization i 

: 1^-** 

5.8 

21.2 



After pasteurization for 30 min. i 
at 145° F.. 

1 

: 10.5 i 

4.9 

15.4 

32.0 

VII ' 

From vat before pasteurization* | 

I 30.9 ! 

10.3 

50.2 


i 

1 

After pasteurization for 30 min. | 
at 145® F. 1 

i 

ii 25.7 : 

12.7 

38.4 

2.3.3 


* Fortified with added ascorbic acid. 

1 Lots I to V—Stainless steel vertical spray vat pasteurizer. 

2 Lots VI and VII—Stainless steel lined horizontal s]»ray vat pasteurizer. Copper con¬ 
tent 0.13 to 0.29 p.p.m. 

acid. The limiting factor in destruction of total vitamin C, therefore, is not 
the rate of destruction of dehydroascorbic acid but rather the transforma¬ 
tion of ascorbic acid to deliydroaseorbic acid by heat. The reversibly oxi¬ 
dized form (dehydroascorbic acid) may be considered as being chiefly de¬ 
stroyed only if it is originally present in a larger quantity than the amount 
of ascorbic acid which is normally lost during the thirty-minute holding 
period. It is for this reason that statements in the literature which claim 
the flash pasteurization procedure to be less destructive than the holding 
process are believed to be sound. The destruction of the ascorbic acid 
appears to be more dependent on the time it is held at the elevated tem¬ 
perature than on the temperature itself; in other words, the rate of the con¬ 
version of ascorbic acid to dehydroascorbic acid has a small temperature 
coefficient whereas the decomposition of dehydroascorbic acid has a high 
temperature coefficient. 

This conclusion is supported by the results obtained when handling milk 
by the A process including the experimental lots I to V (table 1), A some¬ 
what different result was obtained when the milk was handled by the B 
method, including lots VI and VII (table 1). The processing of the milks 
in this instance involved considerably more copper piping which introduced 
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an average of 0.21 p.p.ni. of copper into the milk. As a result dehydro- 
ascorbic acid was very rapidly formed from ascorbic acid and the per¬ 
centage loss of ascorbic acid was as high as 35.6 per cent. The results of 
the measurement of dehydroascorbic acid shows that the copper present 
caused tlie formation of dehydroascorbic acid as rapidly as heat destroyed 
it. This can be more readily understood by comparing the total loss of 
ascorbic acid during the pasteurization with the quantity of dehydro¬ 
ascorbic acid originally present in the milk. The two figures are about 
ecjual. Copper, therefore, can be considered as a(*celerating the conversion 
of ascorbic to dehydroa.scorbic acid, a reaction ordinarily quite slow at ele¬ 
vated temperatures in the absence of light, so that it equals the rate at 
which dehydroascorbic acid is thermally destroyed. Thus an explanation 
is provided for the instability of ascorbic acid in the presence of copper in 
milk. 

In the presence of copper the conversion of ascorbic to dehydroascorbic 
acid evidently has a high temperature coefficient. That the thermal decom¬ 
position of dehydroascorbic acid has a high temperature coefficient in the 
absence of copper is demonstrated by the fact that the dehydroascorbic acid 
produced by exposing copper-free milk to light can only be quantitatively 
recovered if the sample is kept cool; short heating to 100° C. will destroy 
(.‘ompletely the dehydroascorbic acid. Hence it is assumed that copper does 
not accelerate the irreversible oxidation of dehydroascorbic acid but only 
speeds the conversion of the heat-stabile ascorbic acid to the heat-labile 
dehydroascorbic acid. 


TABLK 2 


The relative dent ruction of the forms of (ntcorhic acid in milk- 
dvrinff vat pastenrimtion* 


Milk lot 

Temperature 
at wliich 
sample 
wa.s taken 

Holding 

time 

Ascorbic acid per liter 

I 

Bedneed 

Oxidized 

Total 



Minutes 

r-.. 

niffs. 

mgs. 

mgs. 

I** 

80° F. 


17.3 

2.8 

38.9 


300° F. 


36.0 




1U0° F. 


10.0 ! 




130°3^ 


16,2 

2.0 

18.2 


340°F. i 

\ 1 

1,5.8 




350°F. ; 

0 ! 

16.0 

3.1 

17.1 


150° F. 

.30 i 

34.2 

0.0 

14.2 

II 

140° F. 

1 

18.0 ! 

0.0 

18.0 


150° F. 

0 

17.6 

0.0 

17.6 


150° F. 

30 

17.3 

0.0 

17.1 


150° F. 

20 1 

16.7 

0.0 

36.7 


150° F. 

30 

35.8 i 

0.0 

15.8 


* Vertical cylindrical stainloss steel pasteurizer. 

The time^of heating from 80° F. to 160° F. was 36 minutes. Approximately .3 
minutes elapsed between each tempersiture indicated. 
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In order that the manner in which the loss of ascorbic acid occurs in the 
vertical spray-vat pasteurizer (process A) inij^ht be still better understood 
measurements were made during the entire preheating and holding period 
of the milk while in the vat. The results of such an investigation are sum¬ 
marized in table 2. The data obtained were not influenced by the presence 
of copper in the milk. 

During the preheating period a nine per cent loss in ascorbic acid was 
observed. It also appears that there was a general diminution of the dehy- 
droascorbic acid so that b}^ the time (16 minutes) the milk reached 150° F. 
there was little or no dehydroascorbic acid remaining. During the holding 
period the data denote there was a ten per cent loss of the ascorbic acid, the 
dehydroascorbic acid being destroyed as rapidly as it %vas formed. This 
observation confirms the reasoning which has already been presented. 

Since nine per cent of the total destruction occurred during the short 
preheating period of 12 minutes, it is pertinent to note that most of the loss 
was due to the destruction of the dehydroascorbi(! acid already present in 
the raw milk. The loss during the thirty-minute holding period consisted 
wholly of ascorbic acid by way of the mechanism ])ostulated. Thus it is 
reasonable to suppose that the superiority of the flash i)rocess over the 
holder method comes mainly from the fact that the milk is held at the higher 
temperature for a shorter period of time and not because of a rapid pre¬ 
heating period. The dehydroascorbic acid originally present in the milk no 
doubt is destroyed in the flash pro(‘ess but the ascorbic acid is probably little 
affected because of its low temperature coeflicients coupled with the fact 
that it remains at the elevated temperature for .su(‘h a sliort period of time. 

From the foregoing discussion it can also be concluded that if a sample 
of milk is subjected to thermal treatment sufficient to cause a diminution of 
the ascorbic acid present there will also be a total destruction of the dehy¬ 
droascorbic acid, including that present before the heat is applied and that 
formed during the time the milk is held at the elevated temperature. 

THE EFFECT OF HOMOGENIZATION 

The milk for these e?^periments was processed by the A method and was 
then passed from the pasteurization vat through stainless steel piping to the 
homogenizer. The homogenization was effected at 150° F. and 2000 lbs. 
pressure after which the milk was passed over a newly tinned copper cooler 
(40° F.). The cooler was protected from light with metal covers. 

In table 3 are summarized the results of homogenizing 6 different lots of 
milk. Inspection of the data of both the normal and vitamin C fortified lots 
discloses that homogenization does not cause any destruction of ascorbic 
acid or formation of dehydroascorbic acid. 

It also may be concluded from table 3 that passing milk over a tinned- 
copper cooler in good condition causes no loss of ascorbic acid or formation 
of dehydroascorbic acid. 
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TABLE 3 

The effect of homogenisation on the forms of ascorbic acid of milks^ 


Sample taken 

1 

1 

Ascorbie acid per liter 

1 Reduced 

1 Oxidized 

1 Total 1 

Iteduced | 

Oxidized 

1 Total 

1 mgs. 1 

mgs. 

1 mgs. 1 

mgs. 

mgs. 

1 mgs. 


I 

IP 

From vat before pastcuri- 


1 




\ 

zation . 

17.4 

i 1.6 

19.0 

40.0 

3,2 

1 43.2 

After 30 mimites at 150° F. 

15..9 

0.0 

14.9 

38.4 

1.1 

1 39.5 

After liomogeiiizatiorP. 

14.5 

0.0 i 

13.6 

39.5 

! 0.0 

! 39.5 

After cooling . 

! 14.7 

i 

1.4 

16.1 

38.9 

1 

1.3 

1 40.2 

! • 


III" 

1V= 

After 30 mintuea at 150° F. 

35.7 

2.5 ^ 

38.2 

33.0 

0.7 

33.7 

After homogenizatiorF 

35.0 

3.7 

38.7 

32.4 

2.6 

35.0 

After cooling 

3.5.7 

1.3 

37.0 

33.0 

0.0 

32.6 


V 

VI 

After 30 minutes at 150° F. 

1 

14.2 

0.0 

14.2 

15.8 

0.0 

15.8 

After liomogeuizatiou’’ 







After cooling. 

12.8 

2.3 

15.1 

J5.8 

1 

0.0 

15.8 


1 Vortical Btainloas stool jiastourizors ainl stainless stool homog(*nizer (2000 lb. 
pre 8 sur<‘). 

2 Ascorbic acid added to milk before pasteurization. 

Sample taken while hot before the milk was passed over the cooler. 

TITE FEASIBILITY OF PRODUCING A VITAMIN C-FORTIPIED MILK 

Reednian (8) and Kroker (9) suggested the feasibility of preparing a 
vitamin C-fortified milk. Kroker (9) suggested the addition of ascorbic 
acid to milk directly after it is flash-pasteurized and, because of the destruc¬ 
tive effect tliat light has on the vitamin, he also suggested that the milk be 
marketed in dark glass bottles. 

The fortification of milk handled by the A and B processes was studied. 
In the absence of significant quantities of copper these experiments which 
were conducted on a commercial scale (600 gallons) proved that such forti¬ 
fication is practical. The only limiting factors from the commercial stand- 
X)oint are the present cost of ascorbic acid and the necessity of affording 
protection from light and exposed copper. 

In series 1 (table 4) the milk was handled by the A process and divided 
equally into two identical vertical spray pasteurizer vats. The fortification 
with ascorbic acid was accomplished by dissolving the vitamin in 100 ml. of 
sterile copper-free water and pouring the solution slowly into the vat con¬ 
taining the milk; this operation was followed by a short counter flow mixing 
with a stirring rod to insure rapid distribution of the vitamin throughout 
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the milk. The addition of ascorbic acid had no freward effects upon the 
flavor of the milk. 

TABLE 4 


The stability of the forms of ascorbic acid in vitamin C fortified milk 



Ascorbic acid per liter 

Sample taken 

Unfortified 

1 Fortified* 


Reduced 

1 Oxidized 

1 Total 

Reduced 

1 Oxidized 

1 Total 


mgs. 

mgs. 

1 mgs. 

1 mgs. 

1 vngs. 

1 mgs. 


Series U 

From vat before pasteuri- 

zatidn . 

After 30 minutes pasteuri* 

17.4 

1.6 

19.0 

40.0 

3.2 i 

43.2 

zation at 150^ F. . 

After 50 minutes pasteuri¬ 

15.9 

0.0 

14.9 

42.0 

0.0 

i ; 

42.0 

zation at 150° F. 

14.7 

o.r. 1 

1 15.2 

38.4 

1.1 ' 

39.5 

After homogenization^. 

14.5 

0.0 ! 

! 14.5 

39.5 

t 0.0 

! 39.5 

After cooling*. 

14.7 

0.0 

14.7 

38.9 

i 

! 1.3 

1 i 

40.2 

1 


Series 

From vat before pasteuri¬ 
zation . 

After 30 minutes pasteuri¬ 

15.4 

5.8 

1 

21.2 

39.9 

10.3 

j 

50.2 

zation at 145° F. 

10.5 

1 4.9 

15.4 

25.7 

12.2 

! 38.4 

After cooling . 

5,7 1 

7.8 

13.5 

25.7 

10.2 

35.9 

After 24 hrs, storage 40° F. 

0.0 

3.8 

3.8 1 

! 

0.0 

1 

14.8 

14.8 


1 A process. 

B process. 

3 20 gms. ascorbic acid added to 730 quarts of milk in vat before pasteuriziition. 

4 Sample removed after being held for 30 minutes at elevated Umiperuturo. 

•'» On analysis these samples contained 0.13 to 0.29 p.p.m. of copper. 

The data (table 4) indicate that the losses of ascorbic acid in both the 
unfortified and the fortified milks upon pasteurization are normal. It may 
be seen, however, that a definite antiscorbiitically better product can be pro¬ 
duced at wdll. By adjusting the initial fortification, a milk could be easily 
produced that would be on a par antiscorbiitically with human milk (50 to 
70 mg. per liter). If the milk should become contaminated with copper 
from the pipe lines or bottling equipment, an attempted fortification would 
be impractical as the vitamin C would almost disappear in 24 hours. 

Regulations permitting, a more economical fortification is possible if 
tlie vitamin is added at the close of the holding period. This fact is illus¬ 
trated by the data of table 5. Consequently, the suggestion of .Kroker (9) 
is the ideal method of fortification as flash pasteurization conserves the 
maximum amount of the natural vitamin already present in the milk. 

THE EFFECT OF LIGHT 

Kon and Watson (3), Houston, Kon and Thompson (10) and Hender- 
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TABLE 5 


The stahilitif of the forms of ascorbic arid added, io milk before and 
after pasteurisation* 


Sample taken 

Ascorbic acid per liter 

need 

Oxidized | 

Total 


nit/s. 

7ngs. 

I 

7n<jH. 

From vjit before pust(*uriza,tion . . 

14.4 

6.1 

20.5 

After JIO minutes pastenrizution at L'lO^ F. 

12.5 

2.4 

14.9 

After 3(t minutes pasteurization at 150 - F., ascorbic 
acid added (10 gms. per 730 quarts) 

35,7 

2.5 

38.2 

After liomogenization . 

3.5.0 

3.7 

38.7 

After cooling . 

3.5.7 

1.3 

,37.0 

After 24 lir. storage in dark . 

29.ft 

3.4 

32.6 



II 


Frcnn v;U before ])a 8 teurizalion 

14.4 

! 7.0 

21.4 

From vat before pasteurization, ascorhic aeitt 
addat (10 gms. j)er 730 quarts) . . 

1 

i 38.7 

1 

4.7 

43.4 

Afttu- 30 minutes pasteurization at ]50<' F. 

33.0 

0.7 

33.7 

After homogenization. 

1 32.4 

2.6 

35.0 

.\fter (MKjliug .. 

33.0 

i 0.0 

32.6 

After 24 hr. storage in dark 

! 20.3 

3.3 

29.0 


! ... -- 

I.... 

- -- -- - 


* Vt'rtical staiiilcHs stoc*! spray pasteurizers aiul stainless steel lioinogenizer used 
(2000 ^ pressure). 


son, Foord oiul Koadh()uso(l]) have studied the effect of lijrht and the effect 
of different containers on the antis(*orbutic activity of milk. The results of 
this investi<?ation, as shown in table b eonfinn their qualitative observations 
that brown glass and wax-inii>regnated eartojis ])rotoet the ascorbic* acid 
from actinic rays of light considerably more than the ordinary clear glass 
milk bottle. While a difference in the actinic effect on the vitamin C was 
observed by using different bottles or containers, it should be noted that 
exposure of any of these bottles or containers to direct sunlight for sufficient 
period caused the formation of the labile dehydroascorbic* acid. Milk in 
plain glass milk bottles whi(*h were carried on the regular delivery route 
(eiichised truck delivery) showed no losses in excess of those normally en¬ 
countered when the milk is stored in the dark. This indicates tliat in the 
ordinary delivery of the milk serious exi)osure to light probably does not 
occur. The sigiufi<*ant loss will occur, therefore, not while the milk is being 
processed (assuming no coj)per contamination) including preheating, pas¬ 
teurization, homogenization and cooling but rather when the milk is exposed 
to sunshine after its delivery. The benefits of fortification would be nulli¬ 
fied if subsequent protection of the milk from light is not provided. 

THE EFFECrr OF OTHER COMMERCIAL PRACTICES 
The stability of the two forms of vitamin C in normal and vitamin 
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TABLE 6 


The value of containers in preventing losses of ascorbic acids in 
milk exposed to ligliP 


Ascorbic acid per liter 


I. 


II. 


A iialyzt?d immediately: 

Vnforiified Milk 

Uneximsed . 

Clear glass bottle, exposed to light 1 hr. . 
Brown glass bottle, exposed to light .1 hr... 
Wax coTitfiiner, exposed to light 1 hr.. 

Fortified (Added C) Mill: 

Tl7iex])osed. 

(.jlear glass bottle, exposed to light 1 hr. ... 
Brown glass bottle, exposed to light 1 hr. .. 
Wax container, exposed to light 1 hr.. 

Exposed and then stored in dark 8 hrs. at 40° 
F. before analysis 

Unfortified, clear glass bottle, exposed to 

light 1 hour . 

C-fortifiod, clear glass bottle, exposed to 

light 1 honr . 

C-fortilied, brown glass bottle, exjwsed to 
light 1 hour. 


Ib id need 

Oxidized 

Total 

mgs. 

nigs. 

mgs. 

17.0 i 

0.0 

17.0 

12.1 , 

3.0 

10.0 

17.0 

0.0 

17.0 

17.0 

0.0 

17.0 

40.0 

0.0 

40.0 

32.0 

7.1 i 

30.1 

40.4 

0.0 

40.4 

30.8 

0.6 

40.4 

5.8 

3.1 

0.0 

23.0 

5.0 

28.0 

28.0 

4.0 

33..5 


1 A Process—homogenized milks. Overcast but bright day; no direct sunlight. 
Quart containers were used. 


C-fortified milk processed by various methods was not in any way altered 
when further fortified by the addition of vitamin D concentrates processed 
in stainless steel equipment. 

The use of sodium metaphosphate to lower the curd tension as recom¬ 
mended by Schwartze, Jones, Mack and Vance (12) was found neither to 
accelerate the oxidation of ascorbic acid or ])rotect it from oxidative catal¬ 
ysis of copper (0.15 p.p.m.). Identical results were obtained when a pan¬ 
creatic enzyme concentrate (Armour and Co.) was used (1 part in 25,000). 
However, it is pertinent to note that although tlie enzyme con(*entrate low¬ 
ered the curd tension in addition to preventing copper-induced oxidized 
flavor it did not prevent the rapid oxidation of ascorbic acid. Thus it ap¬ 
pears that ascorbic acid is not related to copper-induced oxidized flavor in 
milk. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 

Pasteurization by the holder methods was found to cause a 20 per cent 
loss of total ascorbic acid. After pasteurization no dehydroascorbic acid 
was found in the milk. The advantage of the flash pasteurization process 
in preserving the vitamin C content of milk seems dependent upon the fact 
that the destruction of the ascorbic acid appears to be more dependent on 
the time that it is held at the elevated temperature than on the temperature 
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itself; in other words, the rate of the eon version of ascorbic acid to dehydro- 
ascorbic acid has a small temperature coefficient whereas the decomposition 
of dehydroascorbic acid has a hig:h temperature coefficient. 

The most serious losses in antis(‘orbutic activity of milk during its i)ro(‘- 
essing and delivery were caused by contamination by fop})er and exposure 
to light. It is practical to prodiu'c a vitamin C-fortified milk on a commer¬ 
cial scale but the rigid exclusion of copper and ])rotection from light arc 
essential if the fortified milk is to be marketed through normal channels. 

Tubular preheating (90^ F.), elarifieation, homogenization, cooling and 
protected delivery individually, or ('olleelively, were found to (*ause no loss 
of Hscorbie atdd or dehy()roas{‘orbie a(*id in milk. Likewise, no loss was 
caused by the addition of vitamin 1) eoneeiitrate followed by homogeniza¬ 
tion. Use of sodium m eta phosphate or ])ai]creati(' enzyme were found to 
have neitluM' a protective or detrimental effect on the vitamin C. TIk^ 
enzyme con(*ejit]‘ate i>reveuted copiier-indnced oxidized flavor but did not 
inhibit the usual rai)id disa])pearance of ascorbic acids. 
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THERMODUKKJ BACTERIA IN PASTEURIZED MILK. A REVIEW 

OF LITERATURE 

J. L. IIILEMAN 

Dairymen’s League Cooperative Assoeiatinn, Inc., Laboratory Division, Syracuse, N. ¥. 

During recent years tliere has been a growing interest in the study of 
therinodurie bacteria in pasteurized dairy products. Among the factors 
which have been operative in stimulating this interest, the following four 
have been important. 

1. Increasing emphasis on the part of certain Departments of Health on 
low bacteria counts. 

2. The distinctly higher counts obtained on agar plates when the me¬ 
dium is enriched,, as by the change from the old standard nutrient agar to 
the tryptone glucose extract milk agar adopted as offi('.ial in the 1939 edition 
of Standard Methods for the Examination of Dairy Products (1). It was 
])ointed out by Sherman in 1916 (2) that as simple a change in the old 
standard nutrient agar as the addition of lactose would give much higher 
counts. Since the adoption of the try[)tone glucose extract milk agar as 
standard, data has been accumulating showing that higher counts are ob¬ 
tained with the new as compared with the old nu^dium (3). In addition, 
numerous articles were published previously showing the increases in count 
obtained on other enriched media similar to, but differing slightly in com¬ 
position from the one finally adopted as standard (4, 5, 6, 7, 8). 

3. The much higher (‘ounts obtained when the temperature of incubation 
is lowered. When the American Public Health Association was considering 
the change in the composition of the agar, referred to above, it was also con¬ 
sidering a reduction from 37'" C. to 32® C. (98.6® F. to 89.6® F.) in the tem- 
])erature of incubation. Studies made and pi.d)lished iji connection with this 
])roposal sliowed that counts on all dairy products ex(^ept dry milk are 
increased by such a reduction in the incubation temperature (3, 5, 6, 9, 10). 

4. The rapid development in recent years of equipment for pasteurizing 
milk by the high-temperature, short-hold method. This metliod has decided 
advantages over the hnv-temperature, long-hold method from the stand¬ 
point of engineering and cost efficiency (11, 12, 13). Moreover, it is safe 
from the standpoint of destruction of pathogenic bacteria (11, 13, 14, 15, 
17); phosphatase is destroyed (13, 16); flavor is not affected (13, 36) ; and 
cream volume is not reduced (13, 14, 16). However, bacteria counts are apt 
to be higher unless thermoduric organisms are eliminated from the supply, 
a point that will be discussed more in detail later in this review. 

A. BACTERIA SURVIVING LOW-TEMPERATURE PASTEURIZATION 

When pasteurization first came into general use, it was assumed, espe¬ 
cially by the medical bacteriologists, that most, if not all, of the organisms 
surviving would be spore-formers (18, 19), although Russell and Hastings 
(20) had reported in 1901 the discovery of a micrococcus which could sur¬ 
vive heating to 76® €. (168.8® P.) 
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The classical studies on the bacteriology of pasteurized milk by Ayers 
and Johnson (21, 22, 23, 24, 25) in 1913-1916 established several important 
facts, as listed below. 

1. The relative proportions of acid-producing, inert, alkali-producing 
and peptonizing bacteria are about the same in milk pasteurized at 145° P. 
(62.8° C.) for 30 minutes as in raw milk (21, 22, 25). 

2. In milk pasteurized at 145° P. (62.8° C.) for 30 minutes (22), the 
percentage of each class of organism vras as given in table 1. 

TABLE 1 


Organisms surviving pasteurization at 145^ F. for SO min. 


Glass of organism 

Grade A 

Grade B 

Acid without coagulation. 

61.87 

34.82 

Acid with coagulation. 

17.91 

31.89 

Inert . 

9.06 

24.00 

Alkali producing . 

9.77 

5.63 

Peptonizing. 

1.39 

3.59 

Total acid producers. 

79.78 

1 66.71 


3. As the temperature of pasteurization increases (with 30 minute hold¬ 
ing), the proportion (but not the total number) of acid-producers and alkali- 
producers decreases, the proportion of inert orgajiisms increases somewhat, 
and the proportion of peptonizers increses markedly (21, 22, 25). 

4. Of a group of 139 cultures of acid-producers which were studied, 127, 
or 96.20 per cent, were cocci. 

5. Of 43 alkali-producers, 31, or 72.09 per cent, were cocci. 

6. Of 50 x)eptonizers, 34, or 68 per cent, were cocci. 

7. The members of the inert group were not classified moi’phologically. 

8. Of the three groups of acid-producers, alkali-producers and pepto¬ 
nizers, comprising 232 cultures, 192, or 82.71 per cent, were cocci (22). 

9. Heating at 145° F. (62.8° C.) for 30 minutes in milk had the effect 
shown in table 2 on 139 cultures of streptococci isolated from four sources 
(23). 

TABLE 2 


The effects of heating at 14.6^ F. for SO minutes on 139 cultures of streptococci from 

4 different sources 


Source 

N umber of 
cultures 
tested 

Feces . 

45 

Udder . 

40 

Mouth . 

36 

Milk. 

18 

Total . 

139 



Number of 

Per cent 


cultures 

of cultures 


surviving 

surviving 


9 

20.00 


7 

17.50 


13 

36.11 


17 

1 94.44 


46 

33.07 


10 . Colon bacilli are largely killed by heating to 145° F. (62.8° C.) for 
SOininntes (24). 

11. Bacteria do not multiply faster in pasteurized milk than they do in 
raw milk (21). 
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Most of the studies made by Ayers and Johnson were on milk of rela¬ 
tively hi^h bacteria count. More recently three studies of the effect of pas¬ 
teurization on the flora of low-count milk have been published (26, 27, 28), 
and the results differ from those of Ayers and Jolinson. Instead of the per¬ 
centage of acid-producinfr, inert, alkali-prod ucinj^ and pei)tonizing bacteria 
remaininf? unchane:ed by the pasteurization, as reported by Ayers and John¬ 
son, the more recent work showed that the x>ercentage of acid-producers was 
reduced when low-count milk was pasteurized, so that when spoilage oc¬ 
curred it did not consist of a tj’pical acid coagulation, but rather a develo])- 
ment of off-flavors (26). rennet coagulation at low acidities (27), and other 
similar types of s])oilage (28). None of these three investigations showed 
peptonizing bacteria over-growing otlier tyi)es in this low-count x)asteurized 
milk. However, it is obvious that the surviving flora and the consequent 
type of spoilage (when spoilage occurs) are far more desirable in the higher- 
count milks studied by Ayers and Johnson than in the lower-count milks 
studieil by these more recent Avorkers. Such an unfavorable change in the 
type of the siirviviug flora and in the type of spoilage may generally be ex- 
fiected where counts are fon'cd down to the point where but few organisms, 
aside from the udder flora, get into the milk. 

In 1923 Itobertson (29) reported the presence on agar plates made from 
pasteurized milk of many ])unctiform colonies, most of which were micro- 
(*occi, Avith a few rods and streptococci. Most of these organisms failed to 
curdle milk. 

Kobertson, Yale and Breed (30) reported in 1926 finding, on microscopic 
examination of pasteurized milk from certain plants, large numbers of 
spore-forming rods, belonging to nine .species, as listed in table 3. 


TABLE 

Sporr formin(j baeiUi isolated from pasteurized milk 


Nnnic 

Number of 
cultures 

Per cent 

/?. snhiilis . 

48 

34.2 

B. mesenteric us . 

29 

20.7 

li. vulgatus . 

22 1 

! 15.7 

B, circulans . 

21 

12.0 

B. albolactis . 

10 

7.2 

B. laeterosporvs . 

2 ' 

1..5 

B. panis . . 

1 

0.7 

B .ccreus . 

1 i 

0.7 

B. mycoides . 

1 

0.7 

Not identified. | 

i 

[ 3.0 

Total cultures 

140 

[ 100.0 


Most of them had been killed by the pasteurization, so that plate counts 
were not high. The source of the spores Avas found to be ‘4nilk stone’' on 
the equipment, due to improper cleaning. 
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Robertson (31) in 1927 isolated a group of tbermodiirie organisms by 
liolding raw milk samples at pasteurizing tem]>eratures and making plates 
at hourly intervals up to seven hours. Cultures were also obtained from 
plates sent to him from ])asteurizing plants in \arious eities. Only those 
eultures sho’wing 90 per eent survival on being ])asteurized in milk were 
studied. The species found to meet these conditions, in the order of their 
frequency were: ^arcina luteUf Streptococcus thcrmophilus, Microbactirium 
lacticum. Micrococcus couglomeratus and Sarcnia rosea. The decreasing 
order of thermal resistance of these cultures was found to be: Microhac- 
terium lacficum, Saraua lutea, Streptococcus thirmophitus, S<frcma rosea 
and Micrococcus congtomeratus. 

In 1927 Fay (32) studied certain thermoduric organisms (55 cultures) 
surviving thirty-minute pasteurization at 143° F. (61.6° C.). Sugar ^^as 
necessary for their growth on agar, and they would grow on standard agar 
only if the dilution was not greater than 1:100. Most of the cultures were 
very short rods (Streptococcus tact is type) or cocci growing in short chains, 
up to 10 cells long. Only about 10 ])er cent were long rods 

Brannon and Priicha (33) in 1927 submitted two-to-five-hour-old cultures 
of 47 unidentified nou-spore-forming organisms to a temperature of 144.5° F. 
(62.5° C.) for 35 minutes in milk and found two surviving. Of these, one 
was not examined further, and the other was a micrococcus. In another 
series of cultures, the identity of w’hich w’as known, treated iji the same way, 
Sarcina lutea and the following four s))ore-formers survived : B. suhfitis, B. 
ramosus, B, hvtyficus and B. gtaligv. 

Hammer and Trout (34) reported in 1928 that yellow micrococci com¬ 
monly survive pasteurization. These organisms produced only slowly any 
change tliey brought about in milk. 

Hucker (35) in 1928 studied ISrt strains of cocci surviving pasteurization. 
Of these, 76, or 42.2 per cent, were micrococci, the most frequently oceurring 
species of w^hich were: M. eptdi r midis, M. candidus, M. vanaus and 3/, lute us. 
Of the streptococci, S. thermophilus was more common than any other 
species of co('ci. Other lactic acid strepto(»occi found w'ere <$?. faecium and S. 
tiqnifaciens. Streptococcus lacfts did not survi\e pasteurization tempera¬ 
tures. Hucker found that holding raw milk at 50° F. (10° C.) as (*ompared 
with 68° F. and 86° F, (20° C, and 30° C.) for four hours prior to i>asteuri- 
zation did not greatly affect the total number of surviving cocci, but that the 
higher temperatures of pre-holding (68° F. and 86° F.) caused the per¬ 
centage of 8 thermophilus in the pasteurized milk to increase at the expense 
of the other species of cocci. Pasteurization was at 142° F. (61,1° C.) for 
30 minutes. 

Pricket (36) in 1929 studied 480 cultures of thermoduric bacteria forgi- 
ing '^pin point colonies, isolated from raw and pasteurized milk, from 
materials collected from farms producing milk that contained thermoduric 
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bacteria, from milk powders, media that had been sterilized iu tlu? autoclave, 
and from pea-blanche lifpior. Seven types of or{>:anisins were observed as 
follows: iSpore-forming rods, Non-spore-forming rods, Streptococci, Micro¬ 
cocci, Sarcinae, Actinomyces and Yeast. 

Of these, only the spore-forming rods and certain Actinomyces were ther¬ 
mophilic. 

The thermoduric micrococci were tentatively identified as: M. candidus/ 
M. fpidermidis, M. luteus and M. albys. 

The streptococci were: S. ihcrmopliilnsj S. {iJycf rinuceous and S. lique- 
facicns. 

The thermophilic spore-formers were: B, sitbtilis, B. terminalis var. ther- 
mophilHs, B. michactisiif B. calidus, B. tharmoaJimcntojdiilm, B, aerothcr- 
mophiluSy B. ihrrmoliqucfacivys, B. nondiastaficus, B. ealidolactis and B. 
knufitophilus. 

Examination of a collection of cultures labelled B. siihtilis showed two 
types. The B. sybiilis Cohn type as described by Ford grew luxuriantly at 
122^ F. (50° C.) but the other type, resembling B. cercus Frankland did not 
grow at that temperature. 

The name B. kaustophihis was proposed for a new species isolated. 

Sherman and Pauline Stark (37) studied, in 1931, 294 cultures of strep¬ 
tococci from milk and other sources wdiich grow actively at 113° F. (45° C.). 
All survived heating for 30 minutes in milk at 145° F. (62.8° C.). The most 
prevalent types were: S. thennophiluSy 8. hovis, 8. inulmaceus, 8. fccalisy 8. 
(jlycerinaecys, 8. liqiicfaciens and aS'. zymogenes. The authors raise the ques¬ 
tion as to whether 8. inulinaceys, 8. giycfrinnceus and 8. zymogenes should 
be considered as varieties of 8. bovis, 8. fecaJis and 8. Uqni faciensy rather 
than as separate species. 

McRady and Langevin (38) state that organisms of the eoli-aerogenes 
group are seldom found in 1 ce. of properly pasteurized milk. 

Minett and Piillinger (39) examined 49 samples of commercially pasteur¬ 
ized milk from six plants in England for the presence of 8. agalactiae, the 
organism associated with the commonest form of bovine mastitis. Although 
this organism is very common in raw milk, they could demonstrate it in only 
one of their 49 samples of pasteurized milk. 

Sherman (40) reported in 1936 that nine per cent of the samples of pas¬ 
teurized milk examined contained hemolytic streptococci, but that the maxi¬ 
mum number per cubic centimeter was 50, and that no pathogenic organisms 
could be found. 

Macy (41) in 1939 reported on a study of high bacteria counts in pas¬ 
teurized milk. He stated that the bactericidal efficiency of pasteurization 
is greater iu summer than in winter. He studied 81 cultures isolated from 
37° C. standard agar plates made from pasteurized milk, and classified 
them as shown in table 4. He found that dirty farm utensils w^ere the usual 
sources of thermoduric bacteria. 
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Taylor (42) in 1924 was apparently the first one to use laboratory pas¬ 
teurization of the milk from individual farms in eontrolJin^ hijrh counts in 
commercially pasteurized milk. He reported tliat improperly sterilized 
‘Vmilk contact surfaces^’ on the farm or in the milk plant Avere common 
sources of the thermoduric orfyanisms, and that some farms are apt to p,ive 
trouble continually. 

Hussonp: and Hammer (4H) in 19;H pasteurized morn in*? milk from‘ 
individual farms in test-tubes at 142'' F. (61.1'' C.) making plate counts 
both before and after pasteurization. Large variations occun-ed in the per¬ 
centage of organisms killed, both in samples from different farms and in 
different samples from the same farms. Jn the case of one farm having high 
counts in the pasteurized milk, a change in methods of caring for utensils 
and e<pnpment on the farm resulted in lower initial counts and higher 
pasteurization efficiencies, and when initial counts increased again, due to 
hot weather, the higher efficiencies persisted. 

A group of workers from United Dairies, London, England (xVnderson 
and Meanw(*Il, 1931 ; Davies, 1931; and Meanwell, 1939) (44, 45, 46) have 
juiblished articles from wliich the following conclusions may be drawn. 

1. Standai’d agar (uiricdied with 0.5 per cent sterile milk is a satisfactoj’v 
l)lating medium for the (‘ontrol of pasteurized milk. 

2. There is a great variation in the number of heat-resisting organisms 
present in raAV milk from different sources. 

3. Under or<linary farm conditions and without utensil sterilization, more 
heat-resistant organisms are jiresent in machine*])rodiiced milk than in hand- 
produced mdk. 

4. There is no constant relationshif) between the number of organisms 
7 )resent in raAv milk and in llie same milk after i)asteurization. 

5. Non-cooling of milk at the farm frecpiently encourages the develop¬ 
ment of heat-resisting organisms. 

6. Heat-resisting organisms fretinently originate from tlie surfaces of 
unsterilized utensils. 

7. Daily sterilization of milking vessels resulted in nearly eliminating the 
heat-resisting organisms from the milk. 

8. A simple quantitative 7 )late count of raw milk affords little information 
as to the suitability of the milk for pasteurization. 

It should be pointed out that this English group was the first to use labo¬ 
ratory pasteurization of the milk from individual farms, Avith a plate count 
of the pasteurized milk, as a routine method on a large scale in the control of 
high counts in pasteurized milk, although Taylor (42) and Hussoiig and 
Hammer (43) had both done it on a smaller scale prior to that time. Despite 
the good results reported, the method was ignored by dairy bacteriologists 
in this country until after the advent of high-temperature pasteurization and 
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the adoption o£ milk a^ar, botli of whieh tend to show up the presence of ther- 
muduric bacteria, forced the industry to adopt the method. The findings of 
these workers that thermoduric bacderia are associated with improperly 
cared-for fann utensils has been confirmed, as will be seen later in this re¬ 
view. The use of milk agar by the English grouj), several years before its 
official adoption in this country, was probably partly responsible for their 
recognition of the importance of the problem of the thermoduric bacteria. 

The findings reported by various investigators (41, 42, 48, 44, 45, 46) that 
dirty farm utensils are the principal source of thermoduric bacteria is not 
surprising, since it has been shown that stable air (47) and unsanitary stables 
in general (48) liave little effect in increasing the original bacterial con¬ 
tamination of milk, while utensils (49) and especially milking machines (50) 
supply most of this original contamination. 

Moreover, at least one report has been published showing that thermo¬ 
duric organisms grow readily in non-cooled milk (44). 

B. BACTERIA SURVIVING IlIGH-TEMPERATURE, SllORT-IlOU) nASTEURIZATlON 

It seems to be generally conceded by investigators who have ptiblished 
work on high-temperature, j^hort-hold ])asteurization that bacteria counts are 
higher than in milk })asteurized by the low-temi)erature, long-hold method 
(11, 18, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57). However, some of these reports give no 
data to show" the extent of the difference in count (11, 13, 52, 55, 57). Dot- 
terer (51) presents considerable data showing that the liigh-temperature, 
short-hold method gives materially higher counts than does the low"-tempera- 
ture, long-hold method. He used single lots of milk divided into tw"o por¬ 
tions, which w"ere pasteurized by the two different methods. Parfitt (53) 
gives some data that seems to indicate that the high-teniperatui’e short-hold 
method gives, in certain plants, low€r counts than does the other method, but 
his data must be discounted somewhat because it appears that his compari¬ 
sons were made, not on single lots of milk divided into tw"o i)arts and pas¬ 
teurized by file tw "0 methods, but on ditferent lots of milk, although the state¬ 
ment is made that the milk did all come from “a common source”. More¬ 
over, Parfitt intimates that the high-temperature short-hold method of pas¬ 
teurization gives the higher counts, since he says in his conclusions “that a 
closer control of thermiKluric organisms is necessary for low- bacterial counts 
in milk pasteurized by the high-temperature short-hold method. ” 

Quin and Burgwald (54) state that laboratory pasteurization show-s little 
diflPerence in the bactericidal results of holding 15 seconds at 160-162° F. 
(71.1°—72.2° C.) or 30 minutes at 143° F. (61.7° C.), but that commercial 
pasteurization gave an average count of 50,271 for high-temperature and 
35,087 for low-temperature pasteurization. Yale (56) found that 18 lots of 
milk pasteurized in commercial apparatus at 143° F. (61.7° C.) for 30 min¬ 
utes gave an average count of 17,200, whereas the same lots of milk pasteur- 
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ized in commercial appai*atus at 160° F. (71.1° C.) for 15 seconds gave a 
count of 20,600. The same comparison for laboratory pasteurization was 
6,490 and 12,200 per cc. 

As in low-temperature, long-hold pasteurization, there seems to be little 
relationship between counts before and after pasteurization by the high-tem¬ 
perature, short-hold method (53). 

Laboratory pasteurization tends to give lower counts than does pasteur-* 
ization in commercial apparatus, regardless of the temperature and time used 
(53, 54,56). 

Several of the investigators who have published reports on high-temi)era- 
ture short-hold pasteurization have adopted the method of controlling high 
counts in the finished product that \va.s first suggested by Taylor (42) and 
was extensively used by the United Dairies group in London, England (44, 
45, 46). Samples of milk from individual farms are })asteurized in the 
laboratory and j)late (founts made. Those farms sending in milk the count 
of which is high after pasteurization are visited by an inspector, who at¬ 
tempts to find and correct the cause of the high count. There is uniform 
agreement among reports of such work that the thenuoduric organisms 
originate ])rineipally in dirty farm utensils, and tliat cleaning up these uten¬ 
sils results in reduction of the count (11, 42. 43, 44, 45, 46, 51, 53, 55). Milk¬ 
ing machines seem to be esi)eeially fertile sources of the offending organisms 
(11, 53, 55, 57, 58). Parfitt (53) shows a log average count of 630 for fifty 
hand-milking farms, 8,500 for fifty machine-milking farms. Prucha and 
Parfitt (57) presented the data in table 5 showing the relationshi]) between 
tbe number of tliermoduric organisms per cubic centimeter in milk from indi¬ 
vidual farms and the use of milking machines. 


TABLE 5 

Jielationship hftu'ccn thr numhrr of ihormoduric orgainsms in milk and the une of 

milking machines 



Niimlw:r of farms 

Number of farms 

Therinodurio count per cc. 

with milking 
machines 

W'ithout milking 
machines 

5,000 . 

0 

20 

10,000 . 

0 

7 

20,000 . 

38 

1 

30,000 . 

80 

0 

40,000 . 

21 

0 

50,000 . 

16 

0 

Over 50,000 . 

14 

0 

Total . 

no 

j 28 


Cans may also be a serious source of these tliermoduric organisms (58). 
Krueger, of the Chicago Department of Health (11), recommends that milk¬ 
ing machine tubes be stored, when not in use, in 0.5 per cent sodium 
hydroxide solution, that they be boiled in such a solution occasionally, tliat 
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all milk stone be kept off of all farm equipment, and that routine cleaning 
practices on the farm be good, if thermodurie organisms are to be held in 
cheek. 

The teelinique of laboratory pasteurization of large numbers of samples 
as a control procedure seems to have been very generally the low-temperature 
long-hold method. The Englisli group used that method (44, 45, 46), as 
would be expected, since they were also using it in their plant operations. 
Parfitt (53) used 144® F. (62.2® C.) for 30 minutes and his results in con¬ 
trolling high counts in commercial high-temperature j)asteurization were 
apparently satisfactory. Theoretically, it might be better to use the bigh- 
temperature method for laboratory work in controlling a commercial high- 
teinperature operation. Two (lerman workers have described a laboratory 
high-temperature pasteurizer (59), but it is extremely complicated. Quin 
and Biirgwald (54) also used such an apparatus, but it would be difficult to 
clean and also difficult to use for routine pasteurization of large numbers of 
small sam})les. A satisfactory method has supposedly been developed in this 
country (60). The diffienlty in laboratory high temperature short-hold pas¬ 
teurization lies in obtaining the very rapid heating and cooling necessary to 
be strictly comparable with the commercial equipment. 

The claim has been made that clarification of the milk after the regenera¬ 
tive stage of heating, with the milk at a temperature of about 125® P. (51 7® 
C.), will materially reduce the count (51, 52), but this has been denied by 
other workers (53, 55). 

There seems to have been very little work done on the identity of the 
organisms surviving high-temperature short-hold pasteurization. One Ger¬ 
man worker (61) reported that E, coli survived a high-temperature pasteuri¬ 
zation, and that the diffienlty was (jliminated when the low-t(?mperatnre long- 
hold system was installed. However, no details of temperature and time are 
given, and the date of the experiments was 1924-25, so that it is probable no 
sufficientiy accurate controls of time and temi)eratm*e of lieating were avail¬ 
able for commercial equipment. No recent work on the incidence of E, coli 
in milk pasteurized commercially by the high-temperature short-hold method 
appears to have been published, but in view of the emphasis placed on the 
absence of this organism from pasteurized milk by public health authorities 
in this country, the mere fact that survival of the organism is not mentioned 
in the literature is fairly conclusive evidence that its presence in milk pas¬ 
teurized by this high-temperature method is not a serious problem. 

The only other work published on the survival of a definite group of 
organisms in milk pasteurized by the high-temperature short-hold method is 
the observation of Eglinton and Yale (58) that yellow, heat-resistant micro¬ 
cocci, which they state are common in milking machines and milk cans, often 
appear on agar plates made from pasteurized milk, especially where the high- 
temperat\ire method of pasteurization is used. 
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C. THE BACTERIAL FLORA OF DAIRY UTENSILS 

Inasmueli as the prin(*ipal source of therrnoduric bacteria seems to be 
farm utensils, it appears tliat any literature available on the bacterial flora of 
these utensils should be of interest in this connection. 

In 1924 Whiting (62) studied 357 cultures isolated from milk cans. The 
distribution of these cnltnres is shown in table 6. 


TABLE G 


Tlic diatrihuiion of cultures isolated fntm inilk cans 


Typo of orgaiiisni 


Number of 
cultures 


Pt*r cent of 
cultures 


Noiic-spore-forming rods 
Micrococci 
Hporeforiniiip rods 
Total 


2ir> 
3 or, 

.^G 

357 


G0.r> 

29.4 

10.1 

100.0 


Tlie species of micro(*occi present, in the j^robable order of their abun¬ 
dance, were: M. aurniSf M. conulomcratus. M. vanans, M, lutcufi, M. fiavus 
and M. einneharcits. 

The first three are heat-resistant (31, 35, 36). 

In the same year Kobertsou (63) studied 721 cultures from milking 
machines. He found that, when brine-hypoeldorite solutions were used for 
sterilizing the nuM'hines, the white, Gram-]>ositive cocci were the commonest 
organisms. The Gram-negative rods and l:ftn'ptococcits lactis were quite 
common under all conditions, but they formed a larger projiortion of the total 
flora as the condition of the machines became less sanitary. The alkali-form¬ 
ing rods appeared to be associated with a tx’eatment in which the tubes were 
submerged in cold water or in old sterilizing solutions of inadequate strength. 
A few cultures of the colon-aerogenes grouj) were i.solated. Sporeformers 
were rare. Molds (primarily Oidhtm lactis) and yeasts were found in 
accumulations of old milk in the tubes, stanchion hose and moi.sture traps. 
Actinomyces were found in small numbers in machines well-sterilized with 
hot water, and were regarded as dust eontaminatiou. 

Of the 721 cultures isolated, 265, or 36.7 per cent, were micrococci. Of 
these, 78 or 10.8 per cent of the total of 721 were white heat-resistant micro¬ 
cocci, and 54 or 7.5 per cent were yellow heat-resistant forms. 

The next year Robertson studied in detail these 265 cultures of micro¬ 
cocci (64). They seem to be able to survive sterilization with sodium chlo¬ 
ride brine or with sodium or calcium hypochlorite, or chloramines, and 
therefore they are the commonest organisms present when these sterilizing 
compounds are used. Eleven species were identified. In the order of their 
probable abundance they are: M. candidus, M, freudenreichii, M. caseiy Af. 
conglomeratus, M. epidermidiSy M, variansy M. fiavus, M. aurantiacus, M. 
luteus, M, alhus and M, aureus. 
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The first four species were suiSciently common to be regarded as a part of 
the normal bacterial flora of the milking machines. The other species are 
probably somewhat accidental contaminants. 

After nine months without transferring, an attempt was made to revivify 
them. The attempt was successful with 49 cultures, and the species most 
common among these 49 were; M. conglomeratuSf M, casei and M. freuden- 
reichii. Apparently these three species were able to withstand drying better 
than M. Candidas and other species. 

As has been already shown, six of these species ot micrococci are able to 
survive low-temperature pasteurization (see references 31, 35, 3fi). 

Eglinton and Yale, in a pai)er previously referred to (58), found that the 
yellow, heat-resistant micrococci common on agar plates made from pasteur¬ 
ized milk, especially where the high-temperature method of pasteurization 
was used, were found to originate in milking machines and to a lesser extent 
in milk cans. While he did not identify any cultures, the species of niicro- 
cocei producing yellow pigment (65) are: M. vonfflomerains, M. citrcus, M. 
flavuSf M. variens and M. lutctis. 

It has already been noted that all of these but if. eitrcus and M. flarus 
have been shown to be heat-resistant (31, 35, 36). M. conglomeratus is 
apparently one of the most common organisms in both milking machines and 
milk cans (62, 64). It is heat-re.sistant (31). 

The question now arises: Where do these heat-resistant micrococci come 
from ? The fact that they are apparently able to resist heat and also killing 
by sodium chloride brines and by chlorine sterilizers acts as a means of selec¬ 
tive enrichment, since they readily withstand the commonest methods of 
sterilizing farm utensils. But how are they introduced into the utensils f 
The answer is readily available in three studies on the udder flora of cows. 
In 1913 Harding and Wilson (66) studied the udder flora of cows. In 900 
samples of aseptically drawn milk, they found 71 groups of orgaiiLsms, none 
of which were sporeformers. About 75 j)er cent were micrococci. Fifteen 
years later, Alice Breed (67) studied the micrococci present in the normal 
cow’s udder. The sx)ecies She found, as Avell as her classification of the spe¬ 
cies isolated by Harding and Wilson, are listed in table 7. 

It is especially significant that Bobertson (31), Hucker (35) and Pricket 
(36) have found six species of micrococci to be heat-resistant. These species 
are listed as follows with the reference showing them, to be heat-resistant; M. 
alhus (36), M. candidus (35, 36), M, conglomeratus (31), M. epidermidis 
(35, 36), ilf. luteus (35, 36) and M. varians (35). 

The studies of Harding and Wilson (66) and of Alice Breed (67), just 
described, show that these heat-resistant micrococci comprise better than 40 
per cent of the micrococci present in the udder. 

Evans (68) in 1916 studied the bacteria found in milk freshly drawn 
from normal udders, and found micrococci in 58.8 percent of 192 samples 
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TABLE 7 


Classificaiion of the micrococci present in the normal cow's udder 


Species 

Breed 

Harding & Wilson 

Combined 

Numher 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

Number 

Per cent 

M. aureus . 

as 

18.8 

6 

12.0 

39 

17.2 

M, aurantiacus 

24 

13.6 

1 

2.0 

25 

n.i 

M. frendrnrcichii . 

23 

13.1 

2 

1.0 

25 

11.1 . 

*M, alhvs . 

21 

11.9 

10 

20.0 

31 

13.7 

candidvs . 

20 

11.4 

3 

6.0 

23 

10.2 

*M, epidarmidis . 

13 

7.4 

3 

6.0 

16 

7.1 

M. citrens 

,10 

r>.7 

3 

6.0 

13 

5.7 

^M. virians . 

10 

6.7 

6 

12.0 

16 

7.1 

M. flavus 

8 

4.5 

2 

4.0 

10 

4.4 

*M. conglomcrutus 

4 

2.3 

5 

10.0 

i 

4.0 

*M. Intens . 

3 

1.7 i 

3 

6.0 

6 

2.6 

M. casei 

2 

1.1 1 

0 

0.0 

2 

0.9 

Not klontifiod 

5 

2.8 

6 

12.0 

11 

4.9 

Total. 

176 ' 

100.0 

50 

100.0 1 

226 

100.0 

* Total heat-resistant .... 

71 

41.5 1 

30 

68.0 j 

101 

. _ 

44.7 


* ludientos heat rcHistant. 


drawn from 161 cows of five different lierds in two widely distant sections of 
the (!Ountry. Althoii^jh she stated that tlie majority of tlu»se orj^aiiisms, 
while non-virulent, resembled the pyogenic staphlococci {M. aureus), she 
also found M, caseolyticus and M, luieus, the latter being one of the heat- 
resistant forms listed above. 

From these three studies (66, 67, 68) it seems evident that heat-resistant 
micrococci make up a significant i)roportion of the udder flora of normal 
cows. Wliile their total numbers in the milk in the udder are doubtless 
small, the farm utensils are constantly inoculated with them. It seems prob¬ 
able that the long tubes of milking machines receive most of their outside 
contamination from the milk itself. Since these micrococci will withstand 
heat sterilization unless it is more efficient than is usually the case on farms, 
and since they will also survive sterilization by chlorine sterilizers and salt 
brines (63), most farm utensils and many milk cans contain them after they 
have supposedly been sterilized. If conditions (moisture, nutrients, etc.) 
are such that growth can subsequently occur, then the utensils will quickly 
become rich sources of these therraoduric organisms. This accounts, there¬ 
fore, for their having been found in cans (62) and milking machines (63, 
64), and also for tlie commonly-reported fact that thermoduric organisms are 
associated with dirty farm utensils, especially milking machines (11, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 51, 53, 55, 57, 58). 

Those who may be interested in more detailed information concerning the 
characteristics of the various species of the micrococci arc referred to 
Hueker’s ‘‘Studies on the Coccaeeae'\ particularly to numbers I. IT, III, IV, 
VIII and IX (69, 70, 71, 72, 35, 65). The staphylococci or parasitic group 
are considered by Hucker to be species*of the genus micrococcus (69). In 
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his latest classifieation he lists nineteen species (65). Only one, M. caseo- 
lytieus, causes proteolysis in milk (72). 

D. ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS TENDING TO PROMOTE IIEAT-BESISTANC^E 

IN BACTERIA 

The ability of a driven species of bacteria to resist high temperatures is 
largely a specific characteristic. However, there are certain environmental 
factors which tend to promote ability to resist lieat (and other unfavorable 
circumstances also), and these wnll be briefly discussed. 

Robertson in 1927 reviewed rather completely the literature on ^‘the 
thermal resistance of microorganisms” (73). His conclusions are that the 
thermal resistance of micro-organisms seems to depend to a great degree on 
the moisture content of the cell. Thus, the moisture content of a spore is 
lower than that of a vegetative cell, and the cell wall of a spore is less perme¬ 
able to moisture. Moreover, cells subjected to desiccation survive longer if 
encapsulated than if not encapsulated. 8arcinae survive desiccation better 
than certain other species, and they also survive higher temperatures than 
the micrococci and the common non-spore-forming rods, with the exception 
of Microhacterinm laetieum and Lactobacillus ihvrmophilm. It is probable 
that, as suggested by the literature, certain bacteria, when gradually sub¬ 
jected to increasing temperatures, have a faculty of adaptibility. This 
doubtless depends on the elimination of water from the cell contents. Also, 
suspending cells in distilled water, with lower Ovsrnotic pressure than the cell 
contents and a consequent tendencA^ for water to migrate into the cell, lowers 
thermal resistance, whereas the reverse is true if cells are suspended or 
grown in solutions of increasing sucrose concentration. The effect of desic¬ 
cation by the concentrated sucrose solution is doubtless enhanced by the 
presence of capsules formed when’ some species grow in fairly concentrated 
sucrose solutions. 

The effect of either acclimatization or concentration, or both, may be 
operative in increasing the thermal resistance of ba(*teria in dairy utensils. 
Moreover, storage of milking machine tubes in brines may very well serve 
to strengthen the heat resistance of the organivsms by lowering their mois¬ 
ture content. 

In another paper in 1927, Robertson (74) reports that cultures of Micro- 
bacterium laetieum, Sareina lutea and Strepioeocciis thermophilus are more 
susceptible to heat in the accelerative growth stage than in the resting stage. 
This doubtless accounts for the observation of Macy (41) that the bacteri¬ 
cidal efSciency of i)asteurization is greater in summer than in winter. In 
summer, due to higher temperatures, the organisms may reach the accelera¬ 
tive growth stage before pasteurization, whereas in winter they are doubtless 
maintained in the resting stage in many cases. 

To summarize briefly, it may be stated that certain thermodurie micro¬ 
cocci are normal inhabitants of the bovine udder, so that the milk itself con- 
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tiilualJy seeds the farm uteMisils with these orj^arnsius. If the utensils are 
not prox)erly A\'as]ied and sterilized, these organisms will grow in them, and 
eertain ineffieieiit sterilizing proc'ediires may tend to enhance their thermal 
resistance. These udder micrococci form a significant projicrtion (one-third 
to one-half or even more) of tiie organisms surviving lo\v-temperatiire long- 
hold pasteurization. Moreover, there is reason to believe that they are just 
as iin])ortant in milk jiasteurized by the high-temperatnre sbort-hold method, 
since at least one paper reports that heat-resistant yellow micrococci are espe¬ 
cially abundant on iilates made from milk pasteurized by the high-tempera- 
ture method, and since there seems to be practically universal agreement that 
cleaning up diidy farm utensils, especially milking machines (which contain 
large numbers of mirrococci). results in a marked decrease in tiie number 
of bacteria surviving higli-lemj>erature pasteurization. The sj)ecies of mi¬ 
crococci known to occur in milk and to be heat-resistant are: M. alhua, M. 
Cfnuh'dus, ]U. VdiujhnnvratuHy M. i jiidvrmidis, M. hifciis and M. varians. 

Many otlier species of heat-resistant bacteria have been shown to occur 
in milk, but their origin is in general not so clearly known as is the origin of 
tlie micro(*o(‘ci. Among these organisms may be mentioned the following 
species, altliough many of the Bacilli are rather rare: Bacillus acrothcr- 
niophllus. Bacillus alholarfis. Bacillus hutyricus, Bacillus calidolnctis, Bacih 
lus calidus. Bacillus cfrcus. Bacillus circulans. Bacillus (jlaligu, Bacillus 
kausiophilus. Bacillus lactcrosporus. Bacillus mcs( ufcricus. Bacillus mi- 
chaclisii. Bacillus mycaidcs. Barillas uoudiasiaticus, Bacillus panis. Bacillus 
ramosuSf Bacillus suhfilis. Bacillus tcrmiualis var. Ilicruiophilus, Bacillus 
thcrmoalhm ntophilus. Bacillus ihcrmnliqucfacicns. Bacillus vulgaius, Lac¬ 
tobacillus ihcvmophilus, MicrobacUrium lacticum, Sarciua lufea, Sarcina 
rosea, Streptococcus bovis, S. faccium, S, fecalis, S. glyccrinaccus, S. 'inu- 
livaceus, S. liquifacieus, S. thermophilns and zytnoyeues, 
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American Dairy Science Association Announcements 

KESITLTS OF ELECTION 

The results of the eleetioii of officers on October 1, were as follows: 

Vice-President: Henry F. Judkins. Sealtest Inc., New York, New York. 

Directors to serve for three years each: Howard B. Ellenberger, Uni¬ 
versity of Vermont, BurJiiif^ton, Vermont; Arthur C. Dahlberg, Agricul¬ 
ture Experiment Station, Geneva, New York. 

Annual Meeting—1941—at University of Vermont, Burlington, Ver¬ 
mont, June 23-27. 

Many of our members are now making yJans along with their families 
to attend the Annual Meeting next June. Those member.s Y-ho will present 
papers should write to the Chairman of the Program Committee, Dr. E. S. 
Guthrie at (Cornell University and inform him that you desire to present a 
Iiaper. Those of you who have been in V^'ermont will be sure to want to go 
again. Those who have never been Hktc cannot afford to miss this oppor¬ 
tunity. 

The Association now has available all the Journals that have been pub¬ 
lished. You will find the price list for all hack Journals in one of the 
advertising pages. 
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RELATION OF SURFACE TENSION OF RANCID MILK TO ITS 
INHIBITORY EFFECT ON THE GROWTH . AND ACID 
FERMENTATION OF STREPTOCOCCUS LACTIS 

P. TARASSUK AND F. R. SMITH 
Dairy Industry Division, University of California 

Koestler (1) first observed the inhibitory effect of rancid milk on the 
j^rowth of Streptococcus laciis with the resultant delayed acid fermentation. 
He noticed that raw rancid milk will not become acid-coap:ulated even if kept 
at room temperature for several days. Using milk susceptible to rancidity, 
lie made plate counts on the raw milk and on the milk pasteurized shortly 
after milking. Some samples were inoculated with S. lactis and some were 
not. The results indicated that the growth-arresting effect of rancid milk 
is very pronounced. According to Koestler, Roadhouse, and Lcirtscher (2), 
rancid milk significantly inhibits (or slows) tlie grow'th of bacteria in milk 
in general and of Sireptococcus lactis in particular. As Tarassuk (3) has 
shown recently, rancidity is one cause for the failure of lactic starters in 
acid coagulation of milk. The admixture of as little as five per cent of 
rancid milk in normal milk with the addition of the usual amount of starter 
gave an acid clot that was very weak. At the higher concentration of rancid 
milk, the acid coagulation was delayed for as long as eleven liours. Tarassuk 
found that delayed acid coagulation can be somewhat overcome by increas¬ 
ing the amount of starter added. 

The frequency of rancidity in milk can be appreciated from recent con¬ 
tributions by Herrington and Kmkovsky (4), Krukovsky and Herrington 
(5). In many dairy-manufacturing pi-ocesses, on the other hand, a normal 
acid fermentation is of utmost importance. Explanation of the phenomenon 
involved in the inhibition of acid fermentation by rancid milk is, therefore, 
essential for a rational approach to this problem. 

. This report will furnish evidence for an explanation of why a rancid milk 
inhibits lactic-acid fermentation. 


METHODS 

The rancid milk used in these studies was one in which a lipase was natu¬ 
rally active—^that is, a milk that would become rancid soon after milking 
without activation measures such as shaking or homogenization. The cow 
Received for imblioation May 14, 1940. 
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produeiiif? this milk was free from mastitis, Bang's disease, tuberculosis, and 
udder deformations. 

The surface tension was measured at 20^-21° C, with the Cenco-du-Nouy 
tensiometer. 

Hydrogen-ion concentrations were determined electrometrically with the 
Bailey hydrogen or quinhydrone electrode. 

The bacteriological methods were essentially those described in Standard 
Methods of Milk AnalysiSy sixth edition, 

EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 

I. Surface Tension of Rancid Milk 

Doan and Minster (6) studying the changes in the i)h 5 "sical and chemical 
properties brought about by homogenization of milk, showed that surface 
tension of homogenized milk is lowered by lipolysis. They attributed this 
surface tension lowering effect to the formation of appreciable amounts of 
surface tension active fatty acids. The hydrob^sis of fat by lipase was 
accelerated by homogenization of raw milk. Tarassuk (3) working with 
milk in which lipase was naturally active has observed the same surface 
tension lowering eflPect. As the hydrolytic rancidity develops, the surface 
tension of milk decreases from a value of 49-51 dynes per cm. to a value of 
39 dynes per cm., or even lower. This progressive lowering of surface ten¬ 
sion has been confirmed in the present study. (See curve I, fig. 1.) If a milk 



/a 

Tig. 1. Change in surface tension of milk on development of rancidity at 7® C. 
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known to become rancid is pasteurized within a few hours after milking, the 
surface tension upon aging remains jiractically constant (curve II, fig. 1). 

. As compared with a rancid raw milk, the surface tension of a normal milk 
changes very little throughout the aging period. It decreases as a rule, 
about one to two dynes per cm. during the first two days and remains fairly 
constant thereafter. This relatively slight decrease in surface tension may 
be attributed to (1) a change in the physical state of fat on cooling of milk, 
as shown by Bauer (7); (2) a slight lii)olytie activity which according to 
Herrington and Krukovsky (4) manifests itself in practically all raw milk. 

II. Relation of Surface Temion of Rancid Milk to Its Acid Coagulation 

According to a well-recognized fact, surface tension of media is an impor¬ 
tant factor in the growth of organisms. Larson, Cantwell, and Hartzell (8) 
found that a depression of the surface tension would prevent surface growth 
of pellicle formers. Also, according to these authors, certain anaerobes 
could grow aerobically w^hen the surface tension was lowered. Wolfe (9), 
in rather extensive studies on this subject, including several species of bac¬ 
teria, found certain organisms to be more affected than others. 

In the Lactobacillus group, the minimum surface tension at which the 
various species will grow is being used as a means of differentiation. 

The work most, pertinent to the subject under consideration is that done 
by Ayers, Rupp, and Johnson (10) on surface tension as affecting various 
strains of the streptococci. These authors studied several different depres¬ 
sants and several different surface-tension values. Seemingly, a surface 
tension below 40 dynes per cm. would be necessary to stop the fermenta¬ 
tion reactions of Streptococcus lactis when inoculated into a carbohydrate 
medium. Unfortunately, surface tension has not been studied in relation 
to growth of Streptococcus lactis with a milk as a medium of growth. 

(a) Surface tension and acid fermentation of rancid milk aged at 
various temperatures 

In these experiments, milk containing a naturally active lipase was 
divided into three portions. The respective samples were aged at 7° C., 
22° C., and 37° G. The development of rancidity and acid fermentation of 
the samples was observed by testing surface tension, titratable acidity, and 
hydrogen ion concentration at intervals of time. 

In experiment 1, the samples were placed at their respective tempera¬ 
tures of liolding three hours after milking. At this time the milk tested as 
follows; surface tension 49.7 dynes per cm., titratable acidity 0.12 per cent, 
and pH 6.83. In experiment 2, the milk w^as seven hours old, with surface 
tension of 45.5 dynes per cm., titratable acidity of 0.14 per cent, and pH of 
6.69. Tested organoleptically, this milk was already definitely rancid. 

Evidently, according to the data in table 1, the rate and extent of lipolysis 
was greatest when the milk was kept at low temperature. In all cases, the 
acid coagulation of milk was delayed. The coagulum formed under this 
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TABLE 1 

Development of rancidity and acid fermentation of rancid milk aged at various 

temperatures 


Expert' 

Aging 

Aged at 7^" C. 

Aged at 22“ 0. 

Aged at 37“ 

C. 

ment 

time 

8.T. 

T. A. 

pH 

8. T. 

T.A. 

pH 

S. T. 

T.A. 

pH 



dynes/ 

per 


dynes/ 

per 


■ 

dynes/ 

per 




cm. 

cent 


cm. 

cent 


cm. 

cent 


1 

34 hrs. 

41.6 

0.13 

6.73 

43.4 

0.15 

6.69 

46.2 

0.55 

5.38 


59 hrs. 

41.3 

0.15 

6.68 

44.8 

0.23 

6.10 

46.5 

0.60 

5.24 


83 hrs. 

liqi 

[lid 


weak, 

partial coagu- 

weak, 

partial coagu- 







lation 



lation 



• days 

39.5 

0.16 

6.63 








46 days 

weak, 

partial coagu- ; 










latioii 








2 

28 hrs. { 

41.3 

0.15 

6.63 

42.7 

0.36 

6.53 

44.8 

0.20 

6.27 


66 hrs. 







weak, partial coagu- 










lation 



4 days 

39.4 

0.17 

6.69 

44.5 

0.44 

5.44 1 


1 



6 days 




weak, 

partial coagu- 










lation 






43 days 

41.6 

0.32 

5.81 


1 

1 





condition is weak, often resemblinj? a precipitate rather than a clot. In 
experiment 2, the milk aged at 22° C. had stood for over 4 days before acid 
clot appeared. The same milk aged at 7° C. failed to coagulate on standing 
as long as 43 days. At the end of this period, in fact, the pH of the milk 
was 5.81, the titratable acidity 0.32 per cent. 

The data in table 1 definitely indicate that the acid fermentation of 
rancid milk is markedly inhibited; likewise, that the lower the surface ten¬ 
sion, the slower the acid fermentation. At favorable growth temperatures, 
however, not only does the increased acidity check the further development 
of rancidity (as might be expected), but a rancidity previously produced is 
decreased, as shown by the rise in surface tension. 

(b) Surface tension and acid fermentation of rancid milk when 
inoculated with Streptococcus lactis 

In these experiments a portion of the milk containing active lipase was 
pasteurized at 60° C. for 30 minutes within 3-6 hours after milking. Sam¬ 
ples of the pasteurized and raw milk inoculated with a pure culture of 
Streptococcus lactis were incubated at 30° C. The data in table 2 show 
definitely the inhibition of growth of Streptococcus lactis in part of a sam¬ 
ple of milk in which lipase was allowed to remain active. These studies con¬ 
firm also the previous suggestion that when the growth of Streptococcus 
lactis in rancid milk reaches a certain stage, the surface tension of milk 
increases. 

(c) The growth and acid fermentation of Streptococcus lactis in sterilized 
rancid milk and their relation to the surface tension of the milk 

That the phenomenon of delayed acid fermentation of rancid milk is 
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TABLE 2 

Development of rancidity and acid fermentation in lipolytically active raw milk and in 
the same milk pasteurised. Both milks inoculated with Streptococcus lactis 


Sample 

Time of in¬ 
cubation 

Plate count 

Surface 

tension 

Titra- 

t.'ible 

acidity 

pH 

Remarks 

(a) Raw milk—4 

hours 

immediately 

133,000 

dynes/cm. 

49.7 

per cent 

0.14 

6.67 


hrs. after 
milking 

(b) Milk (a) pas* 

after inocu¬ 
lation 

i < 

144,000 

1 50.0 

0.14 

6.68 


tcurized 
(a) Raw milk 

20 

500,000,000 

: 45.5 

0.20 

6.13 


(b) I’asteurized 

20 

1,180,000,000 

50.0 

0.25 

5.90 


(a) Raw milk 

28 





Liquid 

(b) Pasteurized 

28 





Coagu¬ 

lated 

(a) Raw milk 

33 


40.2 

0.54 

5.41 

Liquid 

Coagu¬ 

lated 

(a) Raw milk 

35 

i 





caused by a low surface tension of such milk is again demonstrated in the 
following experiments. Wliole milk containing a naturally active lipase 
was allowed to stand in the cold until it became very rancid. During this 
time the surface tension decreased from 50.7 dynes per cm. to 41.3 dynes per 
cm. Using the rancid milk and fresh normal milk, the following samples 
were made: I. normal whole milk, II. normal whole milk + 0.1 per cent of 
diglycol laurate, and III. rancid whole milk. All samples were sterilized 
in an autoclave at 115^ C. for 20 minutes. After cooling they were inocu¬ 
lated with Streptococcus lactis and incubated at 30^^ C. At frequent inter¬ 
vals during the incubation period, samples were examined to determine the 
numbers of bacteria, the titratable acidity, the surface tension, and the time 
of coagulation. The results appear in figures 2, 3, and 4. 

The reason for inoculating the sterile samples of milk with Streptococcus 
lactis was as follows. If the surface tension is the factor in the phenomenon 
of delayed acid fermentation of rancid milk, then a sterile rancid milk inocu¬ 
lated with Streptococcus lactis should also exhibit the same phenomenon, 
provided that sterilization does not materially change the surface tension of 
rancid milk. Actually, we found that sterilization of rancid milk raises its 
surface tension only one to two dynes per cm. Furthermore, a normal milk 
whose surface tension is lowered by means other than lipolysis should behave 
like a rancid milk in respect to acid fermentation. It is for this reason that 
a diglycol laurate, a powerful surface-tension depressant oil,* was added 
to sample II. 

As is evident from figure 2, the growth of Streptococcus lactis in milk 

* It is advertised by a manufacturer as a non-toxic, edible oil. 
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Fio. 2. Growth of Streptococcus laciis in sterilized rancid milk. 



Pig. 3. Change in titratahlo acidity with growth of Streptococcus laciis in sterilized 
rancid milk. 


with a low surface tension is markedly inhibited. This inhibition is true 
whether caused by the addition of a surface-tension depressant or by a low 
surface tension resulting from a hydrolysis of milk fat. As the growth 
curves of Streptococcus laciis show, when the surface tension is low there is 
a longer lag period, together with a marked increase in the generation time 
in the period of logarithmic growth. Along with the inhibition of growth 
one finds a marked delay in acid fermentation. This latter fact is shown by 
the curves depicting the change in titratable acidity presented in figure 3. 
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Fig. 4. Clii'ingo in surface tension with growth of Streptococcus lactis in sterilized 
rancid milk. 

The unexpected and most interesting detail in this grapli is the decrease in 
titratable acidity in samples 11 and III during tlie first four to five hours of 
growth. The reason for this decrease becomes apparent after we study in 
figure 4 the change in surface tension brought about by growth of Sff'epto- 
eocciis lactis. During the acidd'ermentatioii jieriod resulting from tlie 
growtli of Sfrc'piococcufi laciis, the surface tension of a normal milk remains 
essentially iinclianged. On the other hand, in rancid milk and normal milk 
Muth depressed surface tension, the surface tension begins to increase after 
the first two hours of incubation. This increase becomes very appreciable 
during the logarithmic stage of growth; and when acid fermentation reaches 
the coagulation stage, the surface tension of these samples of milk ap- 
proHches the surface-tension value of a normal milk. The change in surface 
tension, therefore, must come through a change in the depressant. In rancid 
milk, then, the fat acids responsible for the lowering of surface tension are 
utilized by Streptococcus lactis in the process of growth. Thus, a decrease 
in titratable acidity in the first stage of growth becomes self-apparent. 

In a separate experiment in which lanric acid was used as a surface- 
tension depressant, similar results in respect to changes in surface tension 
and titratable acidity were obtained. 

The ability of Streptococcus lactis to utilize certain fat acids in the 
process of growth and thus to raise the surface tension of rancid milk is 
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confirmed also by the following fact. The surface tension of whey obtained 
from rancid whole milk by a direct precipitation with acid is normally higher 
by two or three dynes per cm. than that of milk itself. In contrast, the sur¬ 
face tension of the whey obtained from a rancid milk as a result of Strepto¬ 
coccus lactis fermentation, may be as much as ten dynes per cm. higher than 
that of milk itself prior to fermentation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Inhibitory effect of rancid milk on the growth and acid fermentation 
of Streptococcus lactis has been confirmed. 

2. The inhibitory effect has been shown to result from a low surface ten¬ 
sion of rancid milk. 

3. Appreciable growth of Streptococcus lactis in rancid milk increases 
the surface tension of the milk. Under optimum conditions of growth in 
respect to temperature of incubation and initial number of organisms, this 
increase in the surface tension of rancid milk yields a final surface-tension 
value approaching that of normal milk. The change in surface tension 
apparently results from the utilization of surface-tension-lowering fat acids 
by Streptococcus lactis in the process of growth. 
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AGE AS A FACTOR INFLUENCING BREEDING EFFICIENCY 
IN A DAIRY HERD* 

G. A. BOWLING, B. N. PUTNAM, and R. H. ROSS 
Department of Dairy Husbandry, West Virginia University, Morgantown 

One of the objections to the exclusive use of proved sires in a dairy herd 
pertains to the difficulty of getting: heifers safe in calf. The general 
opinion is that a greater number of services is required per conception in 
heifers when bred to mature bulls than when bred to younger bulls. Breed¬ 
ing efficiency in dairy cattle is of considerable economic importance. This 
is especially true where dairymen are making an effort to maintain a uni¬ 
form production level, or attempting to have their cows and heifers calve 
during' ^ certain period in order to establish a base production level that 
will meet the marketing situation prevalent in many milk sheds. 

The data that have accumulated in the herd books of the West Virginia 
Agricultural Experiment Station have been studied with the hope that some 
light might be thrown on the influence of age on the breeding efficiency of 
dairy cattle. A preliminary report (1) indicated a smaller number of ser¬ 
vices per conception in heifers when bred to young bulls than when bred to 
older bulls. These results checked with the conclusions of Morgan and 
Davis (2) based on a similar study in the Nebraska Station herds. In order 
that more definite conclusions might be drawn in regard to this question, a 
further analysis was made of the data at hand with special reference to the 
influence of the age of the bull and the age of the female upon the number 
of services required per conception in dairy cattle. 

PROCEDURE 

The data for this study were taken from the herd books of the Dairy 
Department of the West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station for the 
period from January 1, 1920 to August 1, 1938. Only those animals which 
had given birth to calves, or which were known to be breeders, were con¬ 
sidered. All animals which were known to be non-breeders were discarded 
from the data and were not used in tabulating the results. 

Since all of the Ayrshires and a large percentage of the cows of the other 
breeds were negative to the Bang’s test no attempt was made to study the 
two groups separately and both were treated as one group. 

The bulls ranged in age from one to fifteen years. The ages of the bulls 
were calculated to the nearest year. The ages of the females were consid¬ 
ered on the basis of conception since the conception seemed to be more impor¬ 
tant than actual age in this study. 

Received for publication June 4, 1940. 
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The females were grouped by conceptions ranging from one to six. 
However, due to the small number of cows in the sixth group it was con¬ 
sidered advisable to combine the fifth and sixth conceptions and treat them 
as one. The number of animals beyond the sixth group w^as so small it was 
‘ not considered. The study included a total of forty-three males and seven 
hundred six females grouped as shown in table 1. 


TABLE 1 

Arrangement of total number of females according to breed and conception 


Conception 

1 

Breed of cattle 

Ayrshire 

Holstein 

Jersoy and 
tlncrnsey 

Total 

First . 

420 

131 

80 

631 

Second . 

322 

306 

69 

497 

Third . 

205 

73 

48 

324 

Fourth . 

123 

45 

1 32 

200 

Fifth and Sixth. 

106 

38 

26 

170 


RESULTS 

Table 2 is a summary of the results of using bulls of all ages on females 
of all ages. Where no consideration was given cither to the age of the bull 
or to the age of the female to which he was mated, the heifers that were bred 
for first calving required a larger number of services per conception than 
did the females of any other group. After the first conception, however, 
the number of services per conception did not vary to a marked degree. 

TABLE 2 

Average number services per ^conception using bulls of various 
ages on females of all ages 


Conception 



Ist 

2nd 

_ 

3rd 

4th 

5th and 6th 

Total 

Number of Females. 

631 

497 

324 

200 

170 


Number of Services. 

1601 

894 

572 

354 

289 

3710 

Number of Conceptions ... 

631 

497 

324 

200 

170 

3822 

Services per Conception. 

2.79 

1,86 

1,79 

1.82 

1.80 . 

2.02 


When the data are divided to show the influence of the age of both the 
bulls and the females a more detailed picture of the results can be seen. 
This material is presented in table 3. It is apparent that the age of the bull 
has a significant effect upon the number of services per conception in the 
case of heifers. Bulls under four years of age when bred to heifers showed 
a greater eflficieucy than bulls of any other age. In the case of the females 
bred for the second conception there was also a small but significant differ- 
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ence in favor of the bulls under four years of age. Beyond the second con¬ 
ception there was no signifi(jaiit effect of the age of the bull. 

In the case of cows of all ages bred to bulls under four years of age there 
is not a marked difference in the number of services per conception, except 
in the case of uncalved heifers. In all but three of the eleven age intervals 
for bulls above four years, however, a larger number of services per con¬ 
ception was required in the ease of first conceptions than for any otiier con¬ 
ceptions. 

Figures 1 to 5 inclusive show the regression lines and the regression 





coefficients when the number of services for the various conceptions are 
plotted against the age of the bulls. The regression coefficients were plotted 
by the method of least squares. 
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The regression coefficients for figures 1 and 2 are highly significant. The 
regression coefficients for the remaining figures are not significant but the 
lines show a tendency for the breeding efficiency to decrease as the age of 
the bull increases. Figure 6 shows a comparison of the services required 
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TABLE 3 

Effect of age of hulls upon services per conception with females of 
different ages {conceptions) 


Conception 


Age of bulls 

1- 2 years ... 

2 - 3 ** . 

3 - 4 << . 

4- 6 “ . 

5- 6 . 

6- 7 . 

7- 8 . 

8 - 9 . 

9 - 10 . 

10-11 . 

11-12 . 

12 - 13 . 

13 - 14 . 

14 - 15 . 

16-16 “ . 

Mean . 
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for first nonceptions with the average number of services required for con¬ 
ceptions at all ages. 


TABLE 4 

Analysis of variance of services per conception for animals in 
different age groups 


Source of variation 

Degrees of 
freedom 

Sums of 
squares 

Variance 

Total . 

74 

40.460 

.546 

Between conceptions. 

4 

J 1.419 

2.855»* 

Between ages of bulls. 

14 

12.049 

.861** 

Discrepance . 

56 

16.992 

.303 


lieast significant mean difference between conceptions . .68 

Least significant mean difference between ages . .40 

** Highly significant. 


SUMMARY 

Seven hundred and six females and forty-three males are included in 
this study. A summary of their breeding records shows that when no con¬ 
sideration -was given to the age of the bull the number of services required 
for the first conception was significantly higher than for the following con¬ 
ceptions. Uncalved heifers required a smaller number of services per con¬ 
ception when bred to bulls under four yqars of age than when bred to older 
bulls. 

There was a gradual decrease in the breeding efficiency of bulls as they 
increased in age, but when used on females of all ages this decreased effici¬ 
ency, when compared to the yearling age, did not become significant until 
the bulls reached an average age of six years. Bulls 13 years old and over 
were significantly less sure as breeders than bulls six years of age. 

It appears from this study that the use of old bulls is an important fac¬ 
tor in the breeding efficiency of dairy heifers, and that dairymen may be 
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justified in mating heifers with young bulls in order that prompt concep¬ 
tions may result. 
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A SEMIMICKO-KJELDAHL METHOD FOR THE DETERMINATION 
OF TOTAL NITROGEN IN MILK 

S. G. MENEFEE and O. It. OVERMAN 
Department of Dairy Husbandry, University of Illinois, TJrbana, Illinois 

Recent research work in this laboratory pertaining to the nitrogen dis¬ 
tribution in dairy products made it desirable to develop a practical method 
for determining small amounts of nitrogen. 

A survey of tlie literature disclosed a number of methods designed for 
this purpose, but after careful consideration of the time factor, routine 
applicability and accuracy, the semimicro-Kjeldahl procedure used by Row¬ 
land (1) was chosen as the most practical method for the analysis of milk. 

Rowland does not describe the distillation apparatus he used, but stated 
that direct steam distillation was utilized to liberate ammonia from the 
digested samples. He \ised selenium oxychloride in the digestion mixture 
because it markedly reduced the time for digestion, increased the amounts 
of nitrogen determined and improved the agreement of duplicates. 

The results, this author reported for the total nitrogen in milk are not 
comi)ared with the Official Method (2), but he stated that duplicate deter¬ 
minations agreed within :iz 0.2 per cent nitrogen. 

The purpose of this expcrimeiit was threefold; (a) to design a semimicro- 
5Cjeldahl apparatus, (b) to compare the efficiency of several digestion cata- 
ysts and (c) to compare both standard acid and boric acid as the ammonia 
’cceiviug agents. 

DESCRIPTION OP APPARATUS 

The apparatus shown in figure 1 proved to be very efficient. The am- 
nonia is liberated from the digested sample by direct steam distillation 
iirough a small distillation bulb and a 250 mm. condenser which has a pyrex 
jenter tube. Steam is furnished by heating a 3 liter flask containing dis- 
illed water slightly acidified wdth sulphuric acid. 

REAGENTS USED 

(1) 50 per cent Sodium Hydroxide Solution 

500 gms. U.S.P. NaOH, 500 ml. of distilled water and 125 gms. of sodium 
liiosulphate. 

(2) Standard Sulphuric Acid and Sodium Hydroxide Solution 

The acid and alkali solutions used for titrations were 0.02 N. 

(3) Boric Acid Solution 

A stock solution contained 1 pound of boric acid to 10 liters of distilled 
kvater. This solution was diluted (2 parts to 3 of water) and 25 ml. used 
:o receive the ammonia. 

Received for publication June 24, 1940. 
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(4) Indicator 

100 mg. of methyl red and 30 mg. of methylene blue dissolved in 60 ml. 
of 95 per cent ethyl alcohol and made up to 100 ml. with distilled water. 

(5) Catalysts 

Three catalysts were used in the following experiments: 

(a) 0.2 gm. copper sulphate and 2 drops of selenium oxychloride. 

(b) 0.14 gm. HgO and 2 drops of selenium oxychloride. 

(c) 0.14 gm. HgO only. 



Fig. 1. Semimicro-Kjeldahl distillation apparatus. 
PROCEDURE 


Approximately five grams of milk, at room temperature, were weighed 
with a Mojonnier weighing cross and 5 gram pipets. The pipets were 
emptied into 100 ml. volumetric flasks and these filled to the mark with 
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distilled water. The samples were thoroughly mixed and 20 ml. of each 
pipetted into 300 ml. Kjeldahl digestion flasks. The different catalysts were 
added in the proportions mentioned above. Two gm. of sodium sulphate 
and 5 ml, of nitrogen-free sulphuric acid were then added and the samples 
containing selenium were digested over a moderate flame for 40 to 45 min¬ 
utes or about fifteen minutes after becoming clear. The samples containing 
HgO only as a catalyst were digested for the same length of time but with 
a slightly hotter flame. 

After digestion 50 ml. of distilled water was added to each sample. 
Fifteen ml. of the 50 per cent NaOH solution was added and the samples 
steam-distilled for approximately 10 minutes, the distillate passing into a 
125-ml. Erlenmeyer flask containing 25 ml. of 0.02 N acid to which 3 or 4 
drops of the methyl red—^methylene blue indicator had been added. The 
indicator was added with a O.l-ml. pipet. In some experiments 25-ml. of 
boric acid solution, containing the same amount of indicator, was used to 
receive the ammonia. 

Just before starting a series of distillations a clean Kjeldahl flask con¬ 
taining a little distilled water was steam-distilled until the walls of the con¬ 
denser and the distillation bulb were covered with moisture. This was done 
to prevent any loss of ammonia in the air discharged from the system at the 
beginning of the distillation. 

All samples were distilled so that 60 to 70 ml. of the distillate collected 
in approximately 10 to 12 minutes. A 10-ml. buret graduated to 0.05 ml. 
was used for making these titrations. Duplicate blank determinations of 
nitrogen in the reagents were made with each set of samples. 

The following experiments show the recovery of nitrogen from urea and 
the determination of protein (N x 6.38) in various samples of milk. All 
results are compared with those obtained by the Official Kjeldahl-Gunning- 
Arnold Method (2) and this will be referred to as the Official Method. 

The following tables show the recovery of nitrogen from urea using all 
three catalysts and with standard acid and boric acid as the ammonia re¬ 
ceiving agents. For the semimiero-Kjcldahl 240 mg. of urea were dissolved 
in 500 ml of distilled water and 25 ml. taken for a sample. For the Official 
Method 1.2 gra. of urea were dissolved in 500 ml. of distilled water and 25 
ml. taken for a sample. 

The Official Method gave a recovery of 27.50 mg. of nitrogen from the 
25 ml. samples used in the determinations. On the basis of this recovery 
5.50 mg. of nitrogen should be recovered from each semimicro sample. The 
percentage of nitrogen recovered in the following tables is computed on the 
basis of this value (5.50 mg. of nitrogen per sample). 

The following samples were distilled into standard acid and back titrated 
with standard alkali. 
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TABLE 1 

Sccovery vsing SS ml. of standard acid a.H the ammonia receiving agent and 
titrating with standard alkali 


Se and CuSO* 

Recovery 

Se and HgO 

Recovery 

HgO 

Recovery 

5.46 

per cent 
99.27 

5.44 

per cent 

98.90 

5.38 

per cent 
97.82 

5.40 

98.18 

6.34 

97.09 

5.47 

99.45 

5.43 

98.73 

5.11 

92.90 

5.45 

99.09 

5.36 

97.45 

5.52 

100.36 

5.36 

97.45 

5.50 

300.00 

5.34 

97.09 

5.40 

98.18 

5.45 

99.09 

5.39 

98.00 

5.57 

101.27 

6.46 

99.27 

5.42 

98.55 

5.40 

98.18 

5.48 

99.64 

5.50 j 

100.00 

5.45 

99.09 

5.40 

98.18 i 

5.43 

98.73 

5.47 

99.45 

5.49 

99.82 

5.47 

99.45 

5.32 

96.73 

Av. 5.45 

99.09 

5.40 

08.18 

5.43 

98.73 


TABLE 2 

Recovery using S5 ml. of horic acid solution as the ammonia receiving agent 
and titrating direct with standard acid 


Se and CUSO4 

Recovery 

HgO 

Recover 


per cent 


per cen 

0.56 

101.09 

5.r)3 

100.55 

5.57 

101.27 

5.49 

99.82 

5.58 

101.45 

5.58 

103.45 

5.51 

300.08 

5.47 

99.45 

5.54 ; 

100.73 

5.58 

101.45 

5,51 1 

100.08 

5.58 ! 

301.45 

5.54 { 

100.73 1 

5.35 ! 

97.27 

5.54 ! 

100.73 

5.37 I 

97.60 

5.60 

101.82 ! 

5.46 ! 

99.27 

5.48 

99.64 1 

5.36 i 

97.45 

Av. 5.54 ; 

100.73 * 

5.48 

99.64 


TABLE 3 

Analysis of homogenized milk with boric acid as the receiving agent 
{Official Method — S.41 per cent protein) 


Se and 
CuSO* 

1 * 

Se and 
OnSO^ 

t 

HgO 


HgO 

1 

* > 

HgO 

♦ 

3.38 

-0.03 

3.41 

0.00 

3.37 

-0.04 

3.44 

+ 0.03 

3.43 

+ 0.02 

3.34 

-0.07 

3.38 

-0.03 

3.31 

-0.10 

3.40 

-0.01 

3.44 

+ 0.03 

3.41 

0.00 

3.41 

0.00 

3.30 

-0.11 

3.44 

+ 0.03 

3.42 

+ 0.01 

3,40 

-0.01 

3.32 

-0.09 

3.42 

+ 0.01 

3.45 

+ 0.04 

3.44 

+ 0.03 

3.39 

-0.02 

3.40 

-0.01 

3.43 

+ 0.02 

3.42 

+ 0.01 

3.33 

-0.08 

3.27 

-0.14 

3.38 

- 0.03 

3.35 

-0.06 

3.46 

+ 0.05 

3.43 

+ 0.02 

3.40 

-0.03 

3.40 

-0.01 

3.43 

+ 0.02 

3.42 

+ 0.01 

3.44 

+ 0.03 

3.30 

-0.11 

3.40 

-0.01 

3,43 

+ 0.02 

3.40 

-0.01 

3.45 

+ 0.04 

Av. 3.36 

1 -0.05 

3.39 

-0.02 

3.38 

-0.03 ! 


3.43 

+ 0.03 



* The difference between the semimicro values for total protein and the Official 
Method. 
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TABLE 4 


Analysis of homogenised milic (Official Method — S.61 per cent protein) 


Recovery iiHing standard acid 

Recovery using boric acid 

Se and CnS04 

* 

HgO 

1 

* 1 

Se and CuSO* 

« 

HgO 


3.68 

+ 0.17 

3.38 

-0.13 

3.45 

-0.06 

3.53 1 

+ 0.02 

3.39 

-0.12 

3.42 

-0.09 

3.33 

-0.18 

3.49 

- 0.02 

3.37 

-0.14 

3.46 

-0.05 

3.42 

-0.09 

3.50 

-0.01 

3.48 

- 0.03 

3.45 

-0.06 

3.45 

-0.06 

3.52 

+ 0.01 . 

3.46 

-0.05 

3.42 

-0.09 

3.45 

-0.06 

3.50 

- 0.01 

3.39 

-0.12 

3.39 

-0.12 

3.54 

+ 0.03 

3.44 

-0.07 

3.40 

-0.11 

3.44 

-0.07 

3.49 

-0.02 

3.51 

0.00 

3.45 

- 0.06 

3.34 

-0.17 

3.51 

0.00 

3.52 , 

+ 0.01 

Av. 3.45 

-0.09 

3.41 

1 -0.10 

1 Av. 3.46 

-0.06 

3.50 ' 

-0.009 


* See Uiblo 3. 


Samples of abnormal milk were sent to the laboratory for complete 
analysis so it was possible to calculate the percentage of protein by differ¬ 
ence in addition to making semimicro and macro analyses for jirotein. All 
three catalysts were used in these experiments and standard acid used to 
receive the ammonia. The samples in these experiments are all from the 

TABLE 5 


A comparison of different methods of determining protein 
Experiment 1 


Sample 

No. 

Protein 
Semi micro 

Se & OaS()4 

Protein 

Official 

Protein by 
difference 

! 

1 


587 

573 

746 

per cent 

3.28 

3.65 

3.18 

per cent 

2.98 

3.64 

3.23 

per cen t \ 

3.34 

3.64 

3.20 1 

i 


Experiment 2 

Sample 

No. 

Protein 

Semimiero 

Sc & HgO 

Protein 

Semimiero 

HgO 

Protein 

Official 

Protein by 
difference 


587 

573 

746 

per cent 

3.19 
i 3.65 

! 3.23 

per cent 

3.20 

3.65 

3.32 

per cent 
\ 3.24 

1 3.61 

3.34 

per cent 

3.24 

I 3.61 

3,33 

1 


Experiment 3 


Sample 

No. 

Protein 

Semimiero 

Se & CUSO4 

Protein 
Semimiero 1 
Se & HgO 

Protein 

Semimiero 

HgO 

Protein 

Official 

Protein by 
difference 


per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

per cent 

587 

8.43 

3.39 

3.42 

3.42 

3.43 

673 

3,91 

3.90 

3.93 

3.92 

1 3.89 

746 

3.27 

3.31 

3.33 

3.18 

3.22 
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same cows but each experiment is a different set of samples. The results 
tabulated in table 5 are the averages of duplicate determinations. 

The data presented in table 6 show the approximate digestion time re¬ 
quired for each catalyst. The gas burners were adjusted to a moderate 
flame and not changed until the digestion of all the samples was completed. 
Samples were digested 15 minutes after clear and standard acid used as the 
receiving agent. 

TABLE 6 


The effect of the catalyst on the digestion time required {Official Method — 
SJS per cent protein {Homogenised milk)) 


Catalyst 

Per cent protein found after digesting 

20 min. 

30 min. 

40 min. 

50 min. 

60 min. 

Se & CuSOi . 


3.39 

3.44 

3.44 

3.44 

Se & HgO . 

3.41 

3.45 

3.46 

3.45 

3.41 

HgO . 


3.39 

3.44 

3.46 

3.43 


Some investigators (3, 4) report the loss of ammonia when samples con¬ 
taining selenium are subjected to a prolonged digestion. In the following 
experiment (table 7) four burners were adjusted so that each burner gave 
a hotter flame than the preceding one. The first sample, shortest digestion 
time, was heated to extremes. All samples were digested until 15 minutes 
after clear. Boric acid was used as the receiving agent. 


TABLE 7 

The effect of the catalyst on the digestion time required when the intensity of the heat 
was varied {Official Method-^.41 per cent protein {Homogenised milk)) 


So & OuSOg 

Se & HgO 

HgO 

Digestion 

time 

Protein 

Digestion 

time 

Protein 

! Digestion 
time 

Protein 

min. 

per cent 

min. 

per cent 

min. 

per cent 

20 

3.37 

25 

3.34 

30 

3.40 

30 

3.39 

80 

3.40 

32 

3.43 

40 

3.36 

38 

3.43 

40 

3.37 

55 

3.41 

38 

3.43 

47 

3.44 


In the last two results in the columns above the burners were adjusted 
about the same as the adjustment used in the regular digestion procedure. 
There seems to be little effect by heating the samples excessively. 

The catalyst containing selenium oxychloride and HgO seems to be 
slightly more efficient than the other catalysts in this and especially in the 
previous experiment. 

DISCUSSION 

In the data presented no distinct differences can be noted in the nitrogen 
and protein values obtained by using the various catalysts. 
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Eowland (1) in his original report stated that the addition of selenium 
to the digestion mixture increased the amount of nitrogen determined, but 
his comparison was made between copper sulphate with and without the 
addition of selenium. 

It is not surjirising that the addition of selenium increased the nitrogen 
values because copper sulphate seems to be inefficient for digesting milk 
protein. The authors have found that copper sulphate alone is a slower 
catalyst than HgO or metallic mercury and it has a tendency to cause low 
results for total nitrogen if the same digestion time is used for all three 
catalysts. 

Lauro (5) used selenium alone as a catalyst because of its digestion 
efficiency. He also considered it a desirable catalyst because no precipi¬ 
tating agent is required. Most of the data pertaining to the use of selenium 
as a catalyst has been obtained by the analysis of cereal grains or their 
products and these results are somewhat conflicting (4, 6, 7). 

Poe and Nadler (8) state that a combination of Cu, selenium and Hg 
effects the greatest saving of time for digestion. Prince (9) claims selenium 
alone has no advantage over mercury but when they are used together the 
digestion time is lessened one half. Osborn and Krasnitz (10) have some¬ 
what the same opinion. They found that mercuric oxide and selenium is 
a more effective catalyst than selenium and copper sulphate. They conclude 
that when the digestion period is extended the danger of the loss of nitrogen 
incr(‘ases in the following order: mercury, selenium and copper sulphate, 
and mercuric oxide and selenium. They believe that the danger from the 
loss of nitrogen may be reduced by using larger amounts of acid. 

Davis and Wise (6) logically state that the indications favor a lower 
result with the use of selenium but this may be compensated for by careful 
research by each collaborator into the time of digestion, intensity of heat 
applied and the amount of sulphate used in the digestion. 

The above discussion would lead to the conclusion that selenium would 
probably not be as universally used as metallic mercury or mercuric oxide. 
The literature for the most part, in spite of conflicting evidence, indicates 
that low results are experienced with the use of selenium or its combinations. 

Because of this criticism of selenium the writers prefer to use HgO. 
This gives results as satisfactory as any of the selenium combinations. 

Rowland used 0.02 N acid to receive the ammonia and boiled the distil¬ 
lates to .remove carbon dioxide. After cooling, the samples were titrated 
with 0.02 N NaOH using 0.1 per cent methyl red solution as the indicator. 

This procedure is not well adapted to routine analysis and the endpoint 
in the titration is not entirely satisfactory because it is not well defined. 

The use of the boric acid solution as the receiving agent for the ammonia 
is preferred because it eliminates boiling the samples to remove carbon 
dioxide. The solution does not have to be measured accurately; it elimi- 
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nates the use of the dilute NjiOH which requires frequent restandardiza¬ 
tion and is very sensitive to carbon dioxide. The direct titration with 
standard acid also simplifies calculations. In the previous experiments 
slightly higher and more consistent results have been obtained with the 
boric acid solution than with the standard acid and alkali. 

Methyl red is not satisfactory for the direct titration of boric acid be¬ 
cause the endpoint is indefinite. The methyl red-methylene blue indicator 
gives a distinct endpoint and has the advantage that the two components 
of this indicator may be adjusted so that the end point will satisfy the indi¬ 
vidual analyst. This combination indicator is also satisfactory if standard 
acid is used as the ammonia receiving agent. 

As mentioned under Procedure’’ (page 2) a flask containing distilled 
water was steam distilled before starting the samples to x>revent the loss of 
ammonia. Redemann (11) claims that some of the error in the semimicro 
determinations is due to the loss of ammonia in the air forced out at the 
beginning of the distillation of a sample. For this reason the above pro¬ 
cedure was adopted. It seemed reasonable to expect no loss of ammonia 
if the system contained moisture because of the water solubility of this com¬ 
pound and the small amount of nitrogen present in the semimiero sample 
(0,5 per cent approximately). This theory was cheeked by using some of 
the urea solution used in table 1 and 25 ml. of distilled water as the ammonia 
receiving agent. In the following samples selenium and copper sulphate 
were used as the catalysts. JV Recovered, Mg 5.57, 5.55, 5.46, 5.52, 5.55, 5.48, 
5.37, 5,47, 5.62, 5.55—Av. 5.51. 

These results prove that very little if any of the ammonia is lost if some 
moisture is present on the walls of the system at the beginning of the dis¬ 
tillation. 

The semimicro method presented may be modified in many ways by the 
analyst and still give accurate results; however, its main advantage is the 
saving of time and the reduced cost of reagents per determination, 

SUMMARY 

1. A semimicro-Kjeldahl method and apparatus is described, 

2. Mercuric oxide is recommended as a catalyst with boric acid as the 
ammonia receiving agent and methyl red-methylene blue as the indicator. 

3. The semimicro method was found to cheek very closely with the 
Official Method. 

4. The semimicro method is useful for determining small amounts of 
nitrogen, it is time saving, well adapted to routine analysis, and reduces 
the cost of reagents per determination. 
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A STUDY OF FRESH AND FROZEN PLAIN, SUPERHEATED, AND 
SWEETENED CONDENSED SKIMMILK FOR ICE CREAM^ 

L. K. CROWE Axn ICARKY II. WINN^J 
Vairy Husbandry Department, Vnwersity of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska 

INTRODUCTION 

A method of storing milk solids in the form of frozen condensed skim- 
milk has been tried in the University of Nebraska Creamery and in general 
has proved successful. However, there have been times when the protein 
in the condensed skiminiJk, which has been held frozen in storage, has become 
precipitated and gelation has occurred. These changes in the protein have 
not proved serious, but if the frozen condensed skimmilk is to be sold, it is 
necessary to reprocess it, which involves added expense and increases the 
cost of the milk solids. 

In the freezing of milk and cream, viscosity as well as the factor of time 
plays a significant part in limiting the aggregation of colloidal particles. 
In the case of frozen cream to which sugar has been added, the point where 
viscosity limits the destabilizing effect of freezing is reached early and ag¬ 
gregation of the colloidal jiarticles is reduced. On the basis of such an 
explanation it is reasonable to assume that similar results could be obtained 
by adding sugar to condensed skimmilk which is to be held frozen in storage. 
It has been shown by Pyenson and Dalile (12) that superheating of con¬ 
densed skimmilk to 180° F, for 20 minutes brings about an increased stabil¬ 
ity of the proteins, as measured by the alcohol number, and that the large 
increase in viscosity due to superheating is associated with the coagulation 
of calcium caseinate and is not due to hydration. With this in mind, it was 
desired to include superheated condensed skimmilk in this study to observe 
the effects of freezing and storing on this type of condensed skimmilk. It 
seemed logical to believe that if condensed skimmilk was to be stored during 
the season of surplus and used during shortage, a three-months storage 
period would be sufficient, and it was upon this basis that the problem was 
studied. 

The purpose of this problem was to study the effects of freezing and stor¬ 
ing upon plain condensed skimmilk, superheated condensed skimmilk and 
sweetened condensed skimmilk, and to compare the advantages of one type 
over another as a possible means of storing serum solids for ice cream manu- 
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facture. Any defects in the frozen condensed skimmilk which might add 
to the difficulties of incoriioration in the ice cream mix, or which might 
require the condensed to be reprocessed, were particularly observed, as were 
any changes in the quality of the finished ice cream. Changes in the whip¬ 
ping ability of the ice cream mixes and any other variations resulting from 
the use of the three t3npes of fresh and stored frozen condensed skimmilk 
were carefully observed. 


REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Webb and Hall (17) found that fresh whole milk could be pasteurized, 
condensed to one-third its weight, canned and frozen without any detri¬ 
mental efl^eets to the body or flavor of the product. Such a milk, if held at a 
temperature below -13° (8.6° P.), could be thawed and reconstituted with 
cold water to yield a product similar to normal fresh milk at any time up to 
the fourth week of storage. They stated that high heat treatment, long-time 
heat treatment or high storage temperature shortens the storage period in 
which the milk is free from casein precipitation. 

Doan and Featherman (7) found that in concentrating and freezing 
milk for storage purposes, a degree of concentration of approximately three 
to one appears to give the most satisfactory results. Milk of such a concen¬ 
tration could be stored up to 12 weeks and still produce a normal reconsti¬ 
tuted product. 

Anderson and Pierce (1) showed that holding milk at -25.7° C. (-14° 
F.) gave no precipitated protein until the third month of storage and was 
usable until the sixth month. Milk held at -12.5° C. (10° P.) showed some 
protein precipitation at the end of the second month, and at the end of the 
fifth month practically all of the protein had precipitated. Referring to 
the work of Webb and Hall, Doan and Baldwin (G) stated that freezing, 
itself, has no measurable effect upon protein dispersion and that holding 
milk in the frozen condition for several weeks or months is required to cause 
aggregation, denaturation, or instability of the proteins. Mack (8) found 
that the proteins of ice cream mixes made from frozen cream were less stable 
than those of the mixes made from fresh sweet cream, as measured by the 
protein stability test used by Doan (3). 

While studying factors affecting the bound-water content of some dairy 
products, Dalile and Pyenson (2) found that holding skimmilk for long 
periods of time in the frozen state had no great effect upon alcohol stability 
of the proteins, but with condensed skimmilk destabilization of the proteins 
occurred. The condensed skimmilk increased in bound water when stored 
in a frozen condition for 25 days but after 57 days a marked precipitation 
had occurred. Doan (5) concluded that when frozen condensed whole milk 
is stored more than 8 weeks, the proteins become denatured and gelation 
occurs when the frozen condensed milk is thawed. Munkwitz, Berry, and 
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Boyer (9) stated that ^‘freezintr of milk eauses a partial i)re(*ipitation of 
milk solids, albumen being precipitated in the greatest amount, followed in 
order by lactose, total protein, ash, casein, total solids, and fat. With the 
exception of fat, the amount of precipitation of solids increases as the length 
of time of freezing increases,’* 

Openlander and Erb (10) found that condensed skimmilk, when proj)- 
erly frozen and stored, could be used as a satisfactory source of serum 
solids in ice cream. The first noticeable defect that occurred in the ice cream, 
made from frozen condensed skimmilk was a curdled appearance on melting. 
This defect could be easily corrected by the use of 0.3 per cent sodium 
citrate added to llie mix at the pasteurizer. They also found that frozen 
condensed skimmilk testing 27 to 30 per cent total solids produced an ice 
cream that was less curdy than ice cream made from frozen condensed skim¬ 
milk testing 40 per cent total solids. 

Reichart and Corley (15) have recently reported that frozen condensed 
skimmilk stored at -17.8° C. (0° F.) can be used satisfactorily as a source 
of serum solids in ice cream manufacture but that a storage period exceed¬ 
ing six months is not advisable. Frozen condensed skimmilk, after storage 
for four or more mouths, exhibited evidence of gelation upon melting, indi¬ 
cating that a denaturation of the protein had taken ])lace during storage. 
However, the appearance of the final ice cream mix was not affected and no 
trouble was experienced in processing the mix. No consistent differences 
were noted in the whipping ability of the ice cream mixes nor in the flavor, 
body, and texture of the finished ice cream, but the ice cream made from the 
frozen condensed skimmilk nielt(*d down approximately twice as fast as that 
made from fresh condensed skimmilk. 

According to Ramsey (13) the proteins in the ice cream mix should he in 
such a condition that they will absorb moisture readily. He stated that f resh 
plain condensed skimmilk or superheated condensed skimmilk is the best 
source of serum solids for ice cream and that sweetened condensed skimmilk 
and skimmilk powder can be used with fairly good results. Frozen con¬ 
densed skimmilk is unsatisfactory be^^ause the proteins are denatured by 
freezing. 

Tracy (15) and Tracy and Hahn (16) reported that the use of super¬ 
heated condensed skimmilk in ice cream mixes will likely increase the vis¬ 
cosity of the mix somewhat over that of an ice cream mix containing plain 
condensed milk. They stated that there is no benefit from the use of super¬ 
heated condensed skimmilk in ice cream manufacture so far as the time re¬ 
quired to reach 100 per cent overrun is concerned. However, when a higlier 
maximum overrun is desired, it may be used to an advantage. 

Whitaker and Hilker (18) found that ice cream made from plain con¬ 
densed skimmilk was less smooth, slightly weaker in body, and had a slightly 
less cooked flavor than ice cream made from superheated condensed skim- 
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milk. Using the sales-preferenee method of comparison, Williams and Hall 
(19) found that superheated condensed skimmilk produced a better quality 
of ice cream than did plain condensed skimmilk. 

Pyenson and Dahle (12) stated that superheating of condensed skim¬ 
milk resulted in increased stability of the proteins, as measured by the 
alcohol test, and that the change in viscosity obtained by superheating was 
not due to hj^dration but to coagulation of the proteins. 

METHOD OP TREATMENT 

Preparation and Study of the Condensed Skimmilk. The three types 
(plain, superheated, and sweetened) of condensed skimmilk used in this 
study were prepared at three different times of the year (October 12, 1938; 
December 29,1938; and February 11,1939) to increase the scope of the data 
rather than to observe seasonal variations. The three types of condensed 
skimmilk prepared at any given period were made from the same lot of raw 
whole milk and processed m as nearly the same manner as possible. 

For the manufacture of the three types of condensed skimmilk, approxi¬ 
mately 350 gallons of skimmilk were taken immediately after separation, 
from pasteurized whole milk. Two-thirds of this skimmilk was heated to a 
temperature of 150*^ F. for forewarmmg and the remaining one-third was 
held cold, to be used later (approximately fo\ir hours) in preparing sweet¬ 
ened condensed skimmilk. 

The skimmilk which had been forewarmed to 150^^ F. was then drawn 
into a Rogers 26-inch stainless steel vacuum jian and condensed to approxi¬ 
mately 30 per cent total solids, under a vacuum of about 25 inches. One- 
half of the plain condensed skimmilk was drawn from the pan, cooled to 
about 55® F. a sample taken for analytical purposes and the remainder held 
at 45® F. until prepared for storage or used in an ice cream mix. 

After obtaining about 25 inches of vacuum, the remaining portion of 
condensed skimmilk in the pan was superheated according to the method 
used by Doan (4). The temperature of the milk was raised to 180® F. and 
held for a sufficient length of time (five to fifteen minutes) to cause the 
desired increase in body as determined by striking and noting thickness. 
During this time the vacuum dropped from 25 inches to 10 to 13 inches 
When the desired thickness was obtained the vacuum pump was started and 
the superheated condensed skimmilk was cooled in the pan to about 120® F., 
drawn from the pan and cooled to about 55° F. in a 50-gallon coil vat using 
ice water as the cooling medium. A sample was taken and the remainder 
was placed at 45® F. and held until prepared for storage or used in an ice 
cream mix 

The remaining one-third of the original skimmilk, which had been held 
cold, was preheated to 150® F for 20 minutes. An amount of sugar to give 
one pound of sugar per pound of milk solids was added and the sweetened 
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skimmilk condensed to approximately 60 per cent total solids (30 per cent 
milk solids and 30 per cent sugar) under a vacuum of about 25 inches, 
drawn from the pan and cooled to about 55° F. with a small brine-cooled 
surface cooler. A sample was taken and the remainder was then placed at 
45° P. and held until prepared for storage or used in an ice cream mix. 

After the fat and total solids content of the condensed skimmilk had 
been determined by the Mojomiier iirocedure, the plain and superheated 
condensed skimmilk was standardized with distilled water to 30 per cent, 
total solids. The sweetened condensed skimmilk was not standardized be¬ 
cause in all cases the total solids content was slightly less than the desired 60 
per cent. 

The apiiroximate amount of each type of condensed skimmilk needed for 
300 pounds of ice cream mix was weighed into new^ five-gallon lard tins and 
stored at approximately 0° P. Three cans of each type of condensed skim¬ 
milk were jnit into storage at each period, one to be taken out at the end of 
each month for three months and made into an experimental ice cream mix. 

As each monthly batch of condensed skimmilk was withdrawn from stor¬ 
age and thawed (at room temyierature for 24 hours), observations were 
made for possible changes in physical structure or presence of ‘^off-flavors’’ 
that might have developed during storage. After complete thawing, sam¬ 
ples were taken from each type oL‘ condensed skimmilk for analj^tical 
purposes. 

Preparation of the Ice Cream Mixes, On the day following the prepara¬ 
tion of the condensed skimmilk and at the end of each month of storage 
three batches of ice cream mix, 300 pounds each, were made, using each of 
the three types of condensed skimmilk as the source of added serum solids. 
During this study a total of 35 ice cream mixes was prepared. 

Other ingredients used in preparing the ice cream mixes were fresh 
sweet cream containing 34 per cent butterfat, skimmilk, sugar, corn sugar, 
and gelatin in quantities to give the following com})osition: butterfat, 14 per 
cent; serum solids, 10 per cent; sucrose, 13.5 per cent; corn sugar, 1.5 per 
cent; gelatin, 0,25 per cent. Each ice cream mix was pasteurized at 160° P. 
for a period of 20 minutes, homogenized in a two-stage 100-gallon-per-hour 
Manton Gaulin homogenizer at a total pressure of 3,000 pounds per square 
inch, wdth 500 pounds pressure on the second stage, and cooled over a sur¬ 
face cooler to approximately 40° F. and held below 45° P. for 20 to 24 hours. 

Freezing the Ice Cream Mixes, The ice cream mixes were frozen in a 
Creamery Package 40-quart horizontal direct-expansion freezer. Before 
the experimental ice cream mixes were frozen, a preliminary batch was 
frozen in order to have the freezing conditions as nearly the same as pos¬ 
sible. The mixes were frozen in duplicate and in succession, the ice cream 
mix containing the plain condensed skimmilk always being first, followed 
in order by the ice cream mixes containing superheated and sweetened eon- 
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densed skimmilk. The temperature of the ice cream mix at the beginning of 
the freezing proetjss, the temperature of the refrigerant, and the time re¬ 
quired to freeze the ice cream mixes to 24° F. were recorded. Overrun 
readings were taken immediately after the refrigerant was shut oj0E and at 
minute intervals thereafter until the overrun had reached a maximum. 

Method of Taking Ice Cream Samples. Samples were obtained by fill¬ 
ing (|uart Sealright containers directly from the freezer as soon as an 
overrun reading of 100 per cent was obtained, and immediately trans¬ 
ferred to the hardening room held at approximately 0° F. 

Analytical Procedure. The butterfat and total-solids determinations 
were obtained in duplicate by the Mojonnier method. 

Solubility of the condensed skimmilk was determined by standard¬ 
izing 200 grams to 9 per cent milk solids with distilled water at 70° F., 
mixing for one minute on an electric Hamilton-Beach Malted Milk Mixer 
and centrifuging a 25 ml. portion for 15 minutes in a Hart Casein test 
bottle at normal Babcock speed. The supernatant liquid was removed by 
means of a rubber siphon tube to within 2 or 3 ml. of the sediment and 
the test bottle refilled to the 25 ml. mark with distilled water. The test 
bottles were then shaken to dislodge the sediment in the bottom of the 
bottle and again centrifuged for 15 minutes. Each sample was represented 
by duplicate tests and the degree of solubility rated relatively as the num¬ 
ber of smallest graduations on the Hart Casein test bottle, according to 
the amount of sediment collected in the bottom of the test bottle. 

Protein stability of the ice cream mixes was determined by the alcohol 
number method used by Pyenson and Dahle (11). The tit ratable-acidity 
of the ice cream mixes was obtained by weighing nine grams of the sam¬ 
ple at room temperature into a 125 ml. Erlenmeyer flask, adding 9 ml. 
of boiled distilled water, five drops of a one per cent alcoholic solution of 
phenolphtlialein and titrating to the first definite and relatively perma¬ 
nent shade of pink with N/10 sodium hydroxide. 

The pH of the ice cream mixes was determined at 25° C. (77° F.) by 
means of a quinhydrone electrode and a Leeds and Northrup Type K poten¬ 
tiometer. 

Viscosity of the ice cream mixes was measured in 'triplicate at 5° C. 
(41° F.) with a Graniercy model MacMichael viscometer, using a 100 ml. 
sample and a No. 30 wire. The average of the three determinations was 
recorded as the viscosity in MacMichael degrees. 

Judging the Ice Cream and Determining Melting Quality. The quart 
samples of ice cream were removed from the hardening room about 10 days 
after freezing and were cut in half. One pint of each sample was scored 
for flavor, body, and texture, and the remaining pints were set upon one- 
fourth-inch-mesh wire, resting on the rim of a hea’vy five-inch glass funnel 
with the end leading into a previously weighed 100 ml. graduated cylinder. 
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The number of minutes recjuired for 100 ml. of melted ice cream to collect 
in the cylinder in a room lield at 60° to 62° F. uere recorded. The char¬ 
acter of the melted ice cream as to smoothness and amount of foam was 
observed. 

EXl’ERIMENTAL RF^SULTS 

Physical Appearance of the Three Types of Condensed ^kimm'dk as 
Affected hy Freezing and Storhuf. Comparisons were made coneeriiing’ 
the body and physical appearance of eacJi type ot* fresh condensed skini- 
milk and again at the eiid of each storage period (table 1). The super¬ 
heated condensed skimrnilk was changed most in physical aj)])earance as 
shown by the slight curdy appearance and whey separation at the end of 
one montli in storage, increased ]>rotein precipitation after two months, and 
marked precipitation after three; months. The ])lain condensed skimrnilk, 
which liad been prepared in October, evidenced slight whey separation 
after two months in storage but was not criticized otherwise during this 
study. Since this defect did not 0 (;cur in the i)lain conden.sed milk pre¬ 
pared in December and February, the deiVnd may be ascribed to the qual¬ 
ity of the original milk from whicii the October batcli was prepared. Ex¬ 
cept for a slight sandy condition, there was no change in the physical 
appearance of the sweetened condeirsed skimmiJk attiT three months in 
storage. 

Fresh ])lain, and sweetened condensed skimmilk were almost comj)letely 



MONTHS STORED FROZEN* 

Graph 1. Comparative solubility of condensed skim milks. Fresh and stored frozen 
for the periods of time indicated. 

* Average data from 3 series with the exception of 3 month period which is an average 
of only 2 series, 

** Solubility is expressed os the number of smallest graduations on the graduated 
scale of the Hart casein test bottle. 
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soluble, and but very slightly more soluble than the fx‘esh superheated con¬ 
densed skimmilk. After one month in storage, the solubility of the plain 
condensed skimmilk decreased and continued to decrease very slowly up 
to the end of three months in storage. The solubility of the superheated 
condensed skimmilk decreased rapidly during one month in storage and con¬ 
tinued to decrease rapidly during the storage period. The sweetened con¬ 
densed skimmilk was almost completely soluble after three months in 
storage. 

TABLE 1 

Ohsermtvom on the appearance of the conOensfd skimmilk, Jush and afUr ihawino 


Type of 
condensed 
skimmilk 


Age (months 
frozen) 


Oct. 12,1938 


Pate condensed 


Pec 29,1938 


Fob. 11,1939 


Plain 


0 

1 

0 


3 


(Flesh) 


good 
sandy 
sandy 
si. -whey 


good 

good 

good 


good 

good 

good 


good 


good 


Superheated 


0 (Fresh) 
1 

2 

3 


good 
si. whey 
si. curdy 
whey, curdy 
si. gel. 


good 
si. whey 
si. curdy 
si. >\hey 
si, cuidy 
curdy, gel., 
whey 


good 
»1. whej 
si. curd^> 
sJ, whey 
curdy 
si. whey 
curdy 


Sweetened 


0 (Fresh) 
1 
2 
3 


good 
si. sandy 
si. sandy 


good 
si. sandy 
si. sandy 
n 1. sandj 


good 

good 

good 

good 


Chemical and Physical Characjfrisitcs of (he Ice Cream Mixes as 
Affected hy the Three Types of Fresh and Stored Frozen Condensed Sktm- 
milJc Protein Stability, There vas no consistent change in the protein 
stability (alcohol number) of ice cream mixes made with condensed skim¬ 
milk which had been stored frozen one month when compared to those pre¬ 
pared with the fresh product (table 2), However, mixes made with stored 
frozen superheated condensed skimmilk at this period showed less change 
than mixes made with plain or sweetened coiulensecl skimmilk. It was 
also noticed that the protein stability of ice cream mixes, made with each 
type of condensed skimmilk which had been stored frozen two months, 
was consistently greater than that of mixes made with fresh condensed 
skimmilk or condensed skimmilk which had been stored frozen for one and 
three months. There was no apparent relationship between the solubility 
of the condensed skimmilk and the alcohol number of the ice cream mix in 
which it was used. 

Titrable Acidity, There was very little difference in the titrable acidity 
of the ice cream mixes made with the three types of fresh condensed skim- 
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milk (table 3). Tlie titratable acidity of the ice cream mixes made with 
the three types of stored frozen condensed skimmilk was in nearly every 
case equal to or less than tlie titratable acidity of mixes made with the 
fresh condensed skimmilk, thus indicatinj^ that freezing and storing con¬ 
densed skimmilk for periods up to three months did not increase the 
titratable acidity of the ice cream mix in which it was used. 

Effect on pH. Tbe pH of ice cream mixes made with fresh sweetened 
condensed skimmilk was in every ease slightly lower than the pH of ice 
cream mixes made with fresh jdain and fresh superheated condensed skim¬ 
milk. This variation might be explained in part by tbe fact that even 
though the three types of condensed skimmilk were j)repared from the same 
original batch of raw milk, the skimmilk used in preparing the sweetened 
condensed skimmilk was always subjected to a liolding period of approxi¬ 
mately four hours at 45® F. before it was drawn into the condensing pan. 
The pH of the ice cream mixes was always within the range of 6.2 and 6.4 
and the differences were not significant as far as the type of fresh and 
stored frozen condensed skimmilk is concerned. 

Effext on Viscosity. Viscosity determinations show (table 2) that ice 
ci'eam mixes made with superheated condensed skimmilk were but slightly 
more viscous than ice cream mixes made with plain and sweetened con¬ 
densed skimmilk, indicating that the high viscosity of the superheated con¬ 
densed skimmilk did not carry over appreciably into tbe ice cream mix. 
The viscosity of the ice cream mixes was not consistent!affected by the 
freezing and storing of the three types of condensed skimmilk used. 

Whipping Ahilily. Conclusions drawn from average whip])ing curves 
indicate that the ice cream mixes made with the fresh plain condensed 
skimmilk whipped to 100 per cent overrun faster than ice cream mixes 
made with fresh superheated and* fresh sweetened condensed skimmilk. 
There was no significant difference in the time required to reach 100 per 
cent overrun in mixes made with the latttu* two types of (jondensed skim¬ 
milk, but a higher maximum overrun w^'as obtained in those mixes made 
with fresh sweetened condensed skimmilk. There was an increase in time 
required to reach 100 per cent overrun in mixes made with the three types 
of condensed skimmilk stored frozen one month, and the maximum over¬ 
run was lowest. The time required to reach 100 per cent overrun in ice 
cream mixes made with the three types of condensed skimmilk stored 
frozen for two and three months was less than the time required for mixes 
made with fresh condensed skimmilk and the maximum overrun was 
approximately the same as that of ice erfeam made with fresh condensed 
skimmilk. 

Flavor, Body, and Texture and Melting Characteristics of the Ice Cream. 
In general tliere was no appreciable difference in the flavor scores of ice 
cream which could be attributed to the type of condensed skimmilk used 
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or whether it was the fresh or frozen product. From the standpoint of body 
and texture, there was no difference in ice creams made with the three types 
of fresh condensed skimmilk. However, there was a tendency for the ice 
creams made with the three types of condensed skimmilk stored for one 
month to score slightly lower in body and texture than that made with 
fresh condensed skimmilk. 

Ice cream made with fresh superheated condensed skimmilk was slower 
in melting than ice cream made with either fresh plain or sweetened con¬ 
densed skimmilk. Freezing and storing superheated condensed skimmilk 
had no consistent effect on the melting time of the ice cream. Ice cream 
made with fresh sweetened condensed skimmilk melted faster than lee 
cream made with fresh plain condensed skimmilk, but ice cream made with 
the same condensed skimmilk after one, two, and three months in storage 
showed exactly opposite results. The melting time for the ice cream made 
with plain condensed skimmilk stored one month did not change, whereas 
that of ice cream made with sweetened condensed skimmilk during the 
same period increased. These data indicate that fre«*zing and storing plain 
condensed skimmilk brought about a change that did not occur in the 
sweetened condensed skimmilk. These differences, hovever, were not great 
and would not suggest an advantage of one type of condensed skimmilk 
over the other. 

As the melting time decreased the weight of the melted ice cream also 
decreased. By studying the weight of the melted i(*e cream, the amount of 
foam could be relatively determined. Of the three types o£ condensed 
skimmilk used in the ice cream, the fresh sweetened condensed skimmilk 
gave the most foam on melting, but after the condensed had been in storage 
for one month, ice cream made with the plain condensed skimmilk gave the 
most foam. Ice cream made with‘superheated condensed skimmilk always 
gave the least amount of foam on melting. Freezing and storing the plain 
and superheated condensed skimmilk increased the amount of foam iu the 
melted ice cream, whereas the opposite was true for sweetened condensed 
skimmilk. 

Tee cream made with plain condensed Kskimmilk melted dowm smootlily 
and evenly in every case. The ice cream made with stored frozen super¬ 
heated condensed skimmilk was frequently criticized for a slight curdy 
appearance, but the most noticeable difference in melting of this type of 
ice cream was that, instead of the bides melting straight down as they did 
in the ice cream made with plain and sweetened condensed skimmilk, they 
tended to fall off in chunks. Ice cream made with fresh sweetened con¬ 
densed skimmilk always melted smoothly and evenly, but that made with 
stored frozen sweetened condensed skimmilk was sometimes criticised for 
having a flaky or curdy appearance. 
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THE EFFECT OF ADDED EGG PHOSPHOLIPIDS ON THE 
NUTRITIVE VALUE OF CERTAIN VEGETABLE OILS’ 

E. J. SCHANTZ, K. K. BOITTWELL, C. A. ELVEHJEM and B. B. HAKT 

Department of Bioohemistry, College of AgrievUvre^ University 
of Wisconsin, Madison 


It was recently rex)ortecl from this laboratory (1) that butter fat has a 
hij^her nutritive value for prrowth in weanling rats than certain vegetable 
oils when homogenized into mineralized skimmed milk and supplemented 
with all the known essential fat soluble vitamins. The difference in the 
nutritive value was not found to be due to factors contained in the non- 
saponifiable fraction of butter fat (1). However, since the phospholipids 
are decomposed upon saponificiation it appeared possible that the difference 
in the nutritives value of butter fat and the vegetable oils fed might be due 
to some particular phospholipid contained in the butter fat which was not 
contained in the vegetable oils. The work described in this paper was 
carried out to detei’mine if a common available phospholipid, such as egg 
j)hosphatide, or the nitrogenous bases of phosphatides, had any effect on 
the nutritive value of tlie vegetable oils used in our experiments. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

Weanling rats weighing between 30 and 35 grams were used. Six rats, 
3 males and 3 females, were iilaced on each fat in each particular experi¬ 
ment as described in a previous ])aper (1). The fats were homogenized 
into skimmed milk at a level of 4 per cent and fed ad libitum. Twenty 
rnierograms of carotene were added to each gram of fat, 100 micrograms 
of a-tocopheroP were given to each rat every week and all animals were 
irradiated 10 minutes daily. The milks were mineralized with iron, copper, 
and manganese so that each 100 cc. contained 1.5 mg. of iron, 0.15 mg. of 
copper, and 0.15 mg. of manganese. 

The phosphorus content of the oils used in these experiments was found 
to be approximately 10 mg. per 100 grams of butter fat, 3 mg. per 100 
grams of corn oil, and 8 mg. per 100 grams of coconut oil. Prom the 
Iihosphorus analysis, if all the phosphorus was in the oils as phospholipids 
containing 4 per cent of phosphorus, the phospholipid content of butter 

Received for publication July 8, 1940, 
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should be 0.25 per cent, corn oil 0.075 per cent, and coconut oil 0.2 per cent. 
The phospholipid content of skimmed milk has been reported to be 0.016 
per cent and of butter 0.2 per cent (2). The skimmed milk used for making 
up milks should have supplied about the same amount of phospholipids as 
the fat, but with corn oil the amount of phospholipid consumed would be 
considerably lower than with butter fat or coconut oil. However, soy 
bean oil, which was inferior to butter fat for growtli in young rats (1), 
was found to contain as much as 120 mg. phosphorus per 100 grams, or 3 
per cent phospholipids, on the basis of 4 per cent phosphorus in the phos¬ 
pholipids. On the basis of these results it was considered best to feed 
one of the common available phospholipids (egg lecithin) along with corn 
oil and coconut oil. 

These experiments were made with egg lecithin (Pfanstiehl Pure Ex- 
Ovo-soluble) added to corn oil and coconut oil at a level of 0.25 per cent. 
Comparisons were also made with butter fat and the vegetable oils witlioiit 
lecithin. Some response was obtained on the oils with egg lecithin added 
to the oils alone but the growth was not as good as the growth obtained 
on butter fat. The addition of lecithin seemed to improve the appearance 
of the hair coat of the animals considerably. 

Since some response was obtained with 0.25 per cent lecithin in the 
vegetable oils, a higher level was tried. In a second trial witli the same 
experimental set up but with 0.5 per cent of egg lecithin added to the oils, 
no better response was obtained than was found in the first trial. A third 
experiment with the lecithin content of the oils at 0.5 per cent resulted in 
a poorer response with considerable variation. Figure 1 illustrates the 
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Fio. 1. The bars indicate average gains made during the first three vreeha of the 
experiment—^representing 18 rats, 9 males and 9 females, on each fat. 
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average weight gains made for these trials during the first three weeks on 
the experiment with the various oils. 

Another experiment was set up comparing butter fat, corn oil, corn oil 
plus sphingomyelin,^ corn oil plus sphingosine,^ corn oil plus ethanolamine, 
and corn oil plus choline. The phosphatides and bases were suspended 
or dissolved in water and fed in the milk each day. The following amounts 
were fed to each rat on the particular diet per day. Sphingomyelin 0.6 
mg., sphingosine sulfate 0.5 mg., ethanolamine 1 mg., and choline 1 mg. 
Limited sources of sphingomyelin and sphingosine sulfate prevented these 
substances being fed at higher levels. No particular dilferences were ob¬ 
served in weight and appearance between the animals on corn oil alone and 
corn oil plus the phosphatide bases except with the females on choline. 
However, this group of females did not do as well as the animals on butter 
fat. Figure 2 illustrates the average gain in weight during the first three 
weeks of the experiment. 
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Fio. 2, Bars represent average gains made during the first three weeks of the 
experiment with phosphatide bases added to corn oil. 


DISCUSSION 

It appears from the results obtained that egg lecithin improved the nu¬ 
tritive value of corn oil and coconut oil slightly but not enough to give 
growth equal to that obtained on butter fat. In certain cases individuals 
on the vegetable oils plus lecithin did as well as those on butter fat but 
in most instances the growth was inferior to animals on butter fat. Sphingo¬ 
myelin, sphingosine sulfate, and ethanolamine did not improve the nutri¬ 
tive value of corn oil while choline seemed to improve corn oil slightly. 
Since in a previous experiment (1) soy bean oil was found to be inferior 

a We are very grateful to Dr. P. A. Levene, Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research, for the sphingosine and sphingomyelin used in those experiments. 
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to butter fat irrespective of its high phospholipid content, it appears that 
something besides the phospholipid is responsible for the superior growth 
obtained on butter fat with weanling rats, 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Addition of 0.25 per cent and 0.5 per cent of egg lecithin to corn oil 
or coconut oil improved the nutritive value of these oils slightly but not 
enough to make them equal to butter fat when they were homogenized into 
mineralized skimmed milk at a level of 4 i)er cent and fed to weanling rats. 

2. Sphingomyelin, sphingosine sulfate, and cthanolamine had no effect 
on the nutritive value of corn oil, but choline, in the case of the females, 
seemed to improve it slightly. 
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THE NUTRITIVE VALUE OF THE FATTY ACID FRACTIONS 
OF BUTTER FAT^ 

E. J. SGHANTZ, R. K. BOUTWELL, C. A. ELVEHJEM and E. B. HART 
Department of JBiochemisIry, UniventUy of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 

In a previous paper (1) it was reported that butter fat homogenized 
into mineralized skim milk gave better growth of weanling rats than cer¬ 
tain vegetable oils homogenized into skim milk and fed under the same con¬ 
ditions with ample carotene, irradiation, a-tocopherol and miiKTals added 
in all cases. The superiority of butter fat for growth was not found to be 
due to factors contained in the noii-saponifiable fraction of butter or to be 
due to cojiipouuds such ds lecithin, choline, sphingomyelin or sphingoshie 
(2). It was tli<*ii thought advisable to separate the fatty acids of butter into 
various fractions and feed the glycerol esters of these fractions along wdth a 
vegetable oil in eoucentrations approximately equal to that found in butter 
fat. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

The fatty acid fi'actions of the butter fat were prepared.as follows: Five 
hundred grams of melted butter fat were i>oured into 1000 c(j. of 20 per 
cent alcoholic potassium hydroxide solution and heated on the steam bath 
for about one-half hour. The alcohol was evaporated olf in an open dish, 
the soaps dissolved in water and the separations made similar to a x>ro- 
cedure described by Hilditch and Jones (3). The solution was neutralized 
with sulfuric acid and steam distilled until about 5 liters of distillate were 
collected. The volatile acids were extracted from the distillate by 5 succes¬ 
sive extractions with ether. The non-volatile fraction was washed thor¬ 
oughly with hot wat(U' and dissolved in 2000 cc. of alcohol. The alcohol 
solution was heated almost to boiling and 200 gm. of lead acetate crystals 
added. The solution W7is allowed to cool and the insoluble lead soaps fil¬ 
tered off and r(*crystallized from alcohol. After removing, by vacuum 
distillation, the ah'.ohol from the soluble lead soaps, wdiich constitutes most 
of the unsaturated fatty acids, the material w^as washed with liot water and 
the free fatty acids regenci*ated by adding dilute sulfuric acid until the 
solution was distinctly acid to congo red. The acids were sei)arated from 
the water and j^recijiitated lead sulfate, waslied with hot water and taken 
up in ether to remove the last traces of lead sulfate. The insoluble lead 
soaps which constitute most of the saturated acids but ,^till contaminated 

Rocoived for publication July 8, 1940. 
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with some of the unsaturated acids were treated in exactly the same manner 
as the unsaturated acids and finally taken up in ether to remove the last 
traces of lead sulfate. The ether was removed from the various fractions 
under vacuum. Five hundred gm. of butter fat yielded 36.5 gm. of vola« 
tile acids, 180 gm. of the unsaturated acid fraction and 200 gm, of the 
saturated fraction. 

The triglycerides were synthesized as follows (4). The fatty acids from 
each fraction were placed in a suitable round bottom distilling flask and 
the theoretical amount of glycerol added as calculated from the fatty acid 
composition of each fraction (3). The flask containing the fatty acids and 
glycerol was placed in an oil bath and heated to 200° C. for six hours with 
a fine stream of carbon dioxide passing through the mixture. The glycer¬ 
ides of each fraction were then mixed with corn oil (Mazola) in the follow- 
ing proportions : 

Triglycerides of volatile acids 7 parts, corn oil 93 parts 
‘‘ unsaturated 40 ‘‘ ** 60 “ 

saturated 55 45 

These are approximately the proportions of the different fractions isolated 
from the butter. 

Weanling rats about 20 days old and weighing 30 to 35 gm. were used. 
Six rats, 3 males and 3 females, were placed on each fraction to be tested 
and kept in individual cages. Five groups were set up and fed as follows, 


ad libitum; 
Group 

I. 

Butter fat milk 


II. 

Corn oil milk 

it 

III. 

Corn oil plus volatile fraction milk 

t< 

IV. 

‘‘ unsaturated “ “ 

tt 

y. 

“ ‘‘ saturated 


The fats were homogenized into fresh skim milk with a small hand homoge- 
nizer and all milks were made up to contain 4 per cent fat. Twenty micro- 
grams of carotene were added to each gram of fat and 100 micrograms of 
a*tocopherol acetate^ were given to each rat every week. All rats were 
irradiated 10 minutes each day. Ail milks were mineralized with iron, 
copper and manganese so that each 100 cc. of milk contained 1.5 mg. of 
iron, 0.15 mg. copper and 0.15 mg. of manganese. 

The results obtained are illustrated in figures 1 and 2 (Experiment 17) 
and figures 3 and 4 (Experiment 19). The animals on corn oil plus the 
saturated fraction of butter fat (Group V) grew faster than the animals 
on butter fat and considerably faster than the animals on com oil, or on 
the volatile or unsaturated fractions. The data in figures 1 and 2 do not 

2 We are indebted to Hoffmann LaBoche, Inc., Nutley, New Jersey, for generous 
supplies of dl'tt^ocopherol acetate. 
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include the unsaturated fraction because shortly after mixing the tri¬ 
glycerides with corn oil the mixture began to thicken and develop an odor 
somewhat like paint. The animals on this fraction failed to grow. In the 
second trial, Experiment 19, figures 3 and 4, the fractions from butter were 



soiitiiig 6 rats, 3 males and 3 females, on each fat. 



Fio. 2. Experiment 17. Bars representing gain made during the first three weeks 
on experiment representing 6 rats, 3 males and 3 females, on each fat. 


mixed with corn oil just before being homogenized into the milk. The 
males on butter fat in Experiment 17, figure 2, made an average gain of 
76 gm., on corn oil 65 gm., on the volatile fraction 57 gm., and on the sat¬ 
urated fraction 80 gm. in three weeks. The females on butter fat in this 
experiment made an average gain of 63 gm., on corn oil 52 gm., on the vola- 
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tile fraction 56 gm., and on the saturated fraction 68 gm* in 3 weeks. The 
males on butter fat in Experiment 19, figure 4, made an average gain of 70 
gm., on corn oil 63 gm., on the volatile fraction 48 gm., on the unsaturated 
fraction 63 gm,, and on the saturated fraction 82 gm. gain in 3 weeks. The 



Fig. 3. Experiment 10. Curves showing a\eragp w(‘ighta for eaeh week for rats 


on milks made up with butter fat, corn oil, and fatty acid fractions of butter fat repre¬ 


senting 6 rats, 3 males and 3 females, on each fat. 
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Fia. 4. Experiment 19. Bara representing gain made during tlie first three weeks 
on experiment representing 6 rats, 3 males and 3 females, on each fat. 


females on butter fat gained an average of 66 gm., on com oil 47 gm., on 
the volatile fraction 51 gm., on the unsatured fraction 55 gm., and on the 
saturated fraction 73 gm. in 3 weeks. The general appearance and condi¬ 
tion of the fur coat of the animals on the saturated fraction was better 
during the first two or three weeks on the experiment than the otlier groups. 
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However, after this time there was very little difference between the j^ronps 
in appearance. 

Food consumption records indicate that the aniiiials on the saturated 
fraction did not make more efficient gains than animals on butter. That 
is, growth paralleled consumption very closely. However, we have found 
that the faster-growing animals usually made slightly more efficient gains 
than animals growing at a slower rate and these differences appeared be¬ 
tween groups of rats on butter fat and vegetable oils during the first two 
or three weeks of tlie experiment. 

DISCUSSION 

The results obtained indicate that the superiority of butter fat fed in 
the milks is due to fatty acids contained in the saturated fraction of butter 
fat. It also a].)pears that the superiority is due to long chain saturated 
fatty acids. The saturated fraction was found to have an iodine number 
of 9.2, showing that some unsaturated fatty acids still remained. How¬ 
ever, if the superiority of growth was due to unsaturated fatty acids then 
it appears that corn oil or the unsaturated fraction of butter fat should 
have supplied the necessary fatty acids. Ililditcli and Jones (3) found the 
saturated fatty acid fraction of butter fats to have an iodine number of 10 
and believed that the unsaturated fatty acids in the saturated fraction were 
only those carried over in the separation. However, no final proof can be 
given that an unsaturated fatty acid, being insoluble as the lead soap, is 
not responsible for the superiority until the saturated fraction is completely 
hydrogenated and fed. 

No final explanation can be offered for the observation that better 
growth was obtained with the saturated butter fraction and corn oil as com¬ 
pared wdth butter alone. It is probable that the fatty acids which are 
responsible for the superiority of butter over vegelable oils are present in 
larger amounts in butter fat, and in the mixture of corn oil and the sat¬ 
urated fraction from butter fat an increased amount of saturated fatty 
acids of high molecular weight made possible the accelerated growth. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. The fatty acids res])onsible for the superior growih of young rats 
obtained on butter fat as compared with certain vegetable* oils homogenized 
into skim milk wuth all of the known essential fat soluble vitamins added, 
apparently lie in the saturated fraction of butter fat. 

2. Wlien the fatty acids of butter fat w^ere separated*into the volatile 
acids by steam distillation and into the unsaturated and saturated acids as 
lead soaps and the triglycerides of these fractions fed in corn oil in ap¬ 
proximately the composition found in butter the saturated fraction with 
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corn oil was found to be a little superior to butter fat while the other two 
fractions compared favorably with corn oil. 
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THE LENGTH OP THE INTESTINE OP CALVES AND ITS 
BEARING ON THE ABSORPTION OP THE 
NUTRIENTS PROM THE CHYME^ 

DWIGHT ESPE and C. Y. CANNON 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa 

In his recent book (1) Alvarez states, “Meat-eating animals have a 
simple stomach and colon and a short bowel, whereas grass-eating animals 
usually have a complicated stomach and colon, a large cecal pouch, and a 
long, small bowel. In carnivorous animals the small bowel is said to be 
only from four to eight times the body length, while in herbivorous animals 
it is from twenty-five to seventy-five times the body length. According 
to Swett and Graves (15) the length of the small intestine of mature beef 
cows (eight animals) varies from 93 to 140 feet and that of dairy cows 
(two animals) from 144 to 172 feet. From these data one finds that the 
post-mortem length of the small intestine of beef and dairy cattle is 28 and 
33 times, respectively, the length from withers to pin bones, or within the 
lower limit suggested by Alvarez. The length of the large intestine of the 
same animals varies from 23 to 41 feet for beef animals and from 43 to 46 
feet for dairy animals. 

Black, Semple and Lush (2) found that the average length of the small 
intestine of 20 seven-months old range steers was 98 feet. One hundred 
and twenty days later the average length of the small intestine from a 
similarly bred group (32 animals) had increased to 110 feet. The average 
length of the large intestine for both groups was 21 feet. Such figures, of 
course, are only approximate in that the changing tone of the musculature 
of the intestine makes an exact figure impossible. 

Data concerning the length of the intestine of a live calf has only been 
reported on one animal (6). In this instance the length of the small in¬ 
testine of a six months old calf was found to be 21 feet two inches in the 
living animal and 68 feet nine inches on removal from the body. Since 
that time the following data shown in table 1 have been accumulated: 

From these data it is apparent that the length of the small intestine of 
the living calf is about seven times its body length, a figure somewhat out 
of line with that suggested by Alvarez. 

What influence this greater length of the small bowel has on digestion 
can be better understood by studying the movement of chmye in the gas¬ 
trointestinal tracts of carnivora and herbivora. Heile (10) states that in 
dogs on a mixed meal, material began to appear at the lower end of the 

Beceived for publication July 10, 1940. 
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TABLE 1 

Length of email anti large %ntestine of calves in vivo and post mortem 


Ciilf 

number 

Ago 

in 

j Length of small intestine 

Ltmgth of large intestine 

In vivo 

Post mortem 

In vivo 

Post mortem 


mo. 

_ 1 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

Ft. In. 

47A4 

5 1 

2,3 3 

77 1 



47B 

9 

20 1 

53 4 

7 6* 

12 10* 

1698 

12 

17 2 

68 10 

7 1 

14 8 

1704 

10 

25 5 

81 1 

7 2 

' 16 10 

Proviouflly re¬ 
ported (0) 

Average 

6 

21 1 

21 5 

68 9 

69 10 1 

1 

7 2 

1 

ir> 9 


* Lata do not include cecum. Consequently figures lui\e not been used Jii calcu* 
Intnig average. 


smal] bowel one hour after feeding and by the fifth hour the small bowel 
was empty. With a diet rich in carbohydrates and fats, the time requir(*d 
for digestion and elimination from the stomach and small intestine was 
only three to four hours. Assuming the usual time for digestion in the 
stomach of dogs, it is apjiarent that the absorption of the digestible portion 
of the meal and the elimination of the residue into the large gut occurs 
within an hour after the food enters the small intestine. In other words, 
if the average length of the small bowel is about four feet (1, ri) the chyme 
must be moving through this part of the intestinal tract at an average rate 
of at least four feet per Jiour. 

Comparable data for ruminants are not available Dickey (4) found 
that the first part of a meal of milk passed through the entire gastrointes¬ 
tinal tract of young calves in ;K) limirs while FisJi (8) reported that the first 
of a dye marked feed offered to mature cattle passed through the gastro- 
intestiual tract in 16 to 17 hours. The time required for the passage of all 
the food residues from one meal through the digestive tract of herbivora 
may require several days (5). Ewing and Smith (7) claim that during 
most of this time the food is in the rumen. It is entirely probable that tlie 
first residues to reach the anius from any one meal are from food which has 
not been detained long in any part of the stomach. The average time for 
the major portion of the food to pass through the gastrointestinal tract of 
mature herbivora probably is about 72 to 84 hours, dejiending on the amount 
and type of feed, its physical condition, and certain ifiiysiologioal reac¬ 
tions in the animals (7). What then is the rate at which the food residues 
pass through the various segments of the intestine? 

Available information would indicate that food nutrients other than the 
fiber fraction are equally well absorbed by ruminants and non-ruminants 
despite a difference in the length of their respective intestinal tracts. Due 
to the physical effect of the fiber the progress of food through the small 
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intestine of herbivora is probably faster than for carnivora. In fact, this 
would seem logical from two unrelated bits of evidence. First, Krzywanek 
(12) and others (9, 11, 16) found that the rate of travel of the ingesta is 
speeded up by giving food at frequent intervals. The act of filling the 
stomach also increases the motility of the colon, frequently to the point of 
causing immediate defecation. With ruminants it is a well known fact that 
food from the first two compartments of the stomach is emptied into the 
abomasum at frequent intervals. This frequent stimulus may aid in the 
more rapid progress of the chyme through the bow^l of the ruminant as 
compared to that of the non-ruminant. 

A factor of even more importance in increasing the rate of jiassage of 
food through the bowel is the fiber content. Poods rich in cellulose tend 
to pass through the small bowel faster than low fiber feeds (13, 14). This 
in itself may explain why a ruminant needs a longer small intestine, rela¬ 
tively, than a dog in order to utilize its feed efficiently. 

It has been the experience of the investigators that high fiber material, 
as used in most ‘‘milk substitutes,” tends to cause young calves to scour. 
Ungronnd or coarsely cut roughage does not have this effect, probably 
because it is held in the rumen until ])artially “digested.” This predis¬ 
position to scour on ground high fiber feeds vanishes as soon as the first 
three conn)artments of the stomach have reached sufficient size to hold back 
one or two days’ food supply until acted upon by bacteria and the rumen 
fluid. Apparently, the intestine of the young calf is quite sensitive to large 
amounts of fiber. Although the small intestine of the ruminant is two to 
three times as long, relatively, as that of the non-ruminant, this additional 
length is not sufficient to provide for the efficient use of high fiber feeds 
unless thoroughly comminuted in the rumen and passed into the abomasum 
in small amounts. Grinding of the feed cannot replace this action of the 
rumen. 

The large intestine of the ruminant is relatively short. In that its 
length is comparable to that of the large bowel in carnivora, there is no 
reason for believing that it plays an active ])art in the utilization of a high 
fiber feed. 

SUMMARY 

The small intestine of the living calf is about seven times the body 
length, or about one-third the post-mortem length. Variations in the ratio 
between body length and length of intestine depend more on individuality 
than upon the age of the calf. Although the progress of the chyme tlirongh 
this region is comparatively rapid, the increased length in ruminants allows 
for proper absorption of the nutrients if thoroughly comminuted in the 
rumen. 

The large intestine does not show as great a difference in length between 
the living and post-mortem stages as does the small intestine. 
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EFFECT OF SALT ON THE KEEPING QUALITY OP CREAM^ 

W. J. CAULFIELD, F. E. NELSON and W. II. MARTIN 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 

INTRODUCTION 

The problem of preventing deterioration in cream from the time it is 
produced until it is finally made into butter is of vital concern to the 
creamery industry. In many cases the limited volume of cream produced 
per farm may not justify the expense involved in providing adequate facili¬ 
ties for cooling and storage; and daily or even frequent deliveries of the 
cream cannot be expected. Before delivery to the cream station or cream¬ 
ery, much of the cream used in the manufacture of butter has been held for 
several days at temperatures favorable for rapid growth of the microorgan¬ 
isms which cause deterioration. 

The greatest need in improving the quality of cream and butter pro¬ 
duced throughout much of the Middlewest is in finding some inexpensive, 
simple procedure which could be used by the producer to prevent or retard 
cream deterioration. Williams (1) of the United States Department of 
Agriculture patented a method of preserving cream by the addition of 
salt. This patent (U. S. patent No. 2,192,864 granted in January, 1939) 
has been dedicated to the free use of the people of the United States. The 
use of this method, however, has not been legalized by the United States 
Pood and Drug Administration, which contends that cream to which salt 
has been added is an adulterated food product. 

This investigation was undertaken to determine the merits and the limi¬ 
tations of improving the keeping quality of cream by the addition of salt. 
The principal objectives of this study were: 

1. To determine the effectiveness of various concentrations of salt in 
retarding or preventing deterioration of sweet cream stored at various 
temperatures. 

2. To determine the effectiveness of salt in stopping deterioration in 
cream stored at 70® P. for various intervals before the salt was added. 

3. To determine the effect of salt in cream on the quality of the result¬ 
ing butter. 

4. To determine the effect of salt in cream on the accuracy of the Bab¬ 
cock test. * 

Received for publication July 15, 1940. 

I Contribution No. 135 from tho Department of Dairy Husbandry and No. 198 from 
the Department of Bacteriology. 
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REVIEW OP LITERATURE 

Williams (1) claimed that ci’eam to which about seven per cent salt had 
been added could be held for one week at room temperatures without appre¬ 
ciable deterioration, and such cream could be used in the manufacture of 
sweet cream butter; or if reseparated into a plastic cream, it could be used 
as a substitute for sweet market cream. 

Thompson and Macy (2) indicated that the addition of 7.5 to 10 pei' 
cent salt to cream stored for 10 days at temperatures of 70° F. or lower, 
effectively retarded bacterial growth and acid development, and prevented 
the cream from developing off-flavors except for a slight staleness. Control 
lots of the same cream held without salt were criticized for such defects as 
cheesy/^ ‘‘yeastyor ^‘alcoholic.” 

Castell and Garrard (3) reported that sweet fresh cream containing 7 
per cent salt could be held in a satisfactory condition for eight days at 77° 
F. They observed that oxidizing bacteria, believed to be responsible for 
cheesy and rancid flavors, were almost completely inhibited in the salted 
cream. They also found that butter produced from salted cream stored for 
eight days at 60 to 77° F. was superior to butter made from unsalted cream 
stored at 50° F. for eight days. 

The data which have been published apx)ear entirely favorable to the 
use of salt for improving the keeping quality of (*ream. Furth(?r studies 
using more samples of cream and a wide range of storage temperatures 
seemed desirable since lower storage temperatures than those which gen¬ 
erally prevail throughout the Middlewest were used in previous studies. 

METHODS 

Four series of experiments were conducted to determine the possible 
relationships between salt enneentration, time and temperature of storage, 
and keeping quality of cream. In each series, which consisted of 20 samples, 
salt was added to 30 per cent cream in amounts equivalent to 0, 7, 10, 13 
and 16 X)er cent of the weight of the fat-free serum and samples of the cream 
were held at 60, 70, 82 and 90° F., respectively, for 10-day i)eriods. Changes 
in grade, acidity, and formol titration were followed, observations being 
made at 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8, and 10 day periods. Changes in the bacterial 
flora of the 40 samples of cream in trials III and IV were followed by direct 
microseoi)ic observations at the same intervals. 

Samples for grading were labeled to conceal their identity, thereby 
eliminating much of the inevitable personal factor when organoleptic 
methods are employed. After each sample had been graded independently 
by two persons, the indicated grade was determined by mutual agreement. 
The grade designations used were: sweet, first, second, and third grades. 
The definitions for cream grades as given in the Kansas dairy law were 
used as a basis for grading (4). In the grading of salted cream samples, 
saltiness was not considered as an undesirable flavor defect. 
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Four trials consisting^ of 24 samples were conducted to determine the 
effectiveness of salt in preventing detei'ioration in cream held at 70® F. 
for various intervals before the salt was added. In each trial, a lot of 
fresh 30 per cent, cream was divided into six one-pint samples. One sample 
was held without salt throughout the .storage ii^^i'iod, salt in 13 per cent 
concentration (serum basis) was added to a second sample immediately, 
while the remaining .samples were Jield for 3, 4, 5, and 6 days respectively 
before salt in the same concentration was added. Changes in grade, acidity, 
and formol titrations were observed thronghoiit the remainder of a seven- 
day storage period. 

Three preliminary trials were conducted to determine the effect of salt 
in cream on the (piality of the re.sulting biithu’. In each of tliese trials, 
.salted cream (13 ])er cent salt serum basis) and control lots of the same 
cream without salt were held in sterile glass containers for 10 days at 70® F. 
The samples of ci’cam were then neutralized if necessary, pasteurized at 
150® F. for 30 minutes and churned, nnsalted butter being made. The 
resulting butter was scored fresh and again after (iO days^ storage at 
0to-10®F. 

When cream to whicli .salt had been added was tested for buttcrfat by 
the usual Bab(?ock test procedure, two principal difficulties were encoun¬ 
tered: (1) The reaction between the sulphuric acid and salted cream fre¬ 
quently caused part of tJie sample to boil out over the top of the test bottle, 
and (2) a grayish brown deposit of foreign material, which interfered with 
the reading of the tests, frequently occurred at the base of the fat column. 

To overcome these difficulties the conveutional Babcock test procedure 
was modified in the following res])ects: (1) An equal volume of cold water 
w^as added to the cream sample in the test bottle before the acid was added, 
and (2) the acid (17.5 ml.) was added in three equal portions with a delay 
of 10 minutes between the finst ajid second additions of the acid and with a 
delay of five minutes between the second and third additions of the acid. 

Using this modified Babcock test procedure 50 individual tests were 
performed on samples of salted cream by each of twu opei*ators, and the 
results compared with the calculated test of the samples. The calculated 
value was arrived at by running not less than 12 replicate tests on the 
nnsalted cream and then calculating tlie theoretical test of the sample 
after salt was added. 

Quantitative and qualitative changes in the microflora of cream were 
followed by direct microscopic oUservations (6). The method ordinarily 
employed for milk was used except that dilutions of one part of cream in 
nine of water were prepared from those samples in which the count had 
become so high as to make enumeration of microorganisms difficult. Obser¬ 
vations were made only on samples of cream in series III and IV. 
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and 90® F. were unlawful with but one exception, whereas only two of tl)e 
four samples held at 60° F. were unlawful, the two remaining samples being 
poor first grade cream. 

The addition of seven per cent salt (serum basis) to the cream held 
at 60° F. kept each of the four samples of cream sweet without exception 
for five days and from going below first grade during a 10 day storage 
period. When the storage temperature was increased to 70° F., all four 
samples containing seven per cent salt were first grade after five days • 
and with but one exception after a 10-day storage period. This concen¬ 
tration of salt, however, did not prevent some of the cream from becoming 
second grade during a five day storage period at 82 or 90° F. One of the 
four samples stored at 82° F. and three of the four samples stored at 90° F. 
were second grade after a five day storage period. After 10 days’ storage 
at these temperatures all of the samples with but one exception were second 
gT’tule or lower. 

Salt in 10 per cent concentration kept all of the cream sweet at 60 and 
70° F. for a five-day period and for 10 days at 60° F. This concentration 
of salt prevented any of the samples from becoming second grade when held 
for five days at 82 and 90° P., or for 10 days at 70° P. When stored at 
82 and 90° P. for 10 days only, one of the eight samples containing 10 i.)er 
cent salt was first grade, the remaining samples being second grade. 

Cream containing 13 per cent salt remained sweet for 10 days at 60 
and 70° F. with the exception of one sample which was still first grade 
cream and for five days at 82 and 90° P. with the exception of one sample 
each, neither of which had dropped below first grade. After 10 days’ 
storage at 82° P. two of the four samples were graded as first grade cream 
and the remaining two samples as poor first grade cream. After 10 days’ 
storage at 90° F. only one of tlie four samples was above second grade. 

All samples of cream containing 16 per cent salt (serum basis) remained 
sweet during five days’ storage at each temperature used and during 10 
days’ storage at 60 and 70° F. This salt concentration was effective in 
keeping all samples stored at 82 and 90° F. from becoming second grade 
with the exception of one sample during the 10-day storage period. 

Acidity. The results of the acidity test tend to corroborate the organo¬ 
leptic grading. The rate and extent of acid development which occurred 
during the 10-day storage period was found to be dependent upon the salt 
concentration, the initial quality of the cream, and the time and tempera¬ 
ture of storage (figure 1). 

The rate of acid development was rapid during the fy'st few daj^s of 
storage in all of the control lots of cream to which no salt had been added, 
and was greatly accelerated at the higher storage temperatures. 

Salt in 7 per cent concentration prevented any marked increase in 
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acidity at 60® F. throughout the 10-day storage period and greatly retarded 
acid development in samples stored at higher temperatures. 

When 10 per cent salt was used no appreciable increase in acidity was 
observed after five days’ storage at 60 to 70® F. and after 10 days the 
average acidity did not exceed 0.20 per cent at these temperatures. At 
82 and 90® F., however, 10 per cent salt did not prevent the cream from 
becoming sour after 10 days. 

Thirteen per cent salt prevented all of the samples stored at 60 or 70® F. 
trom exceeding 0.15 per cent acid during a 10-day period and was effective 
for five days at 82 and 90° F. in preventing the acidity from increasing 
above 0.17 per cent. After 10 days the average acidity was 0.23 i)er cent 
for the samples stored at 82® F. and 0.36 per cent for the samples stored 
at 90® F. 

When 16 per cent salt was used no appreciable increase in acidity oc¬ 
curred in the samples stored at 60 or 70® F. for 10 days. Although there 
was some increase in acidity at 82 and 90® F., the maximum acidity observed 
was 0.24 per cent, indicating the effectiveness of this salt concentration in 
retarding acid development at all of the storage temperatures. 

‘ Formal titration. The effectiveness of salt in preventing proteolytic 
decomposition of the cream as measured by the formol titrations (figure 2) 
reflect the same general trends that were shovm by changes in acidity (fig¬ 
ure 1). The data show that proteolytic decomposition was more rapid in 
the control samples and that the rate and amount of decomposition was 
accelerated by an increase in tlie storage temperatures. 

Addition of seven per cent salt did not prevent an appreciable increase 
in the formol titration values during a 10-day holding period at any of 
the temperatures used. Ten per cent or more of salt was effective at 60 
and "Jo® F. in preventing any marked increase in the formol titration values 
during 10 days, but was considerably less effective at 82 and 90® F. Thir¬ 
teen per cent salt prevented any marked (diange in the formol titration 
during five days at all temperatures used, but did not prevent a consider¬ 
able increase after 10 days at 82 and 90° F. Wlien 16 per cent salt was 
used no increase in the formol titration value of the cream was observed 
during five days at all temperatures or after 10 days at 60 and 70® F. 
However, the formol titration values increased from 1.86 to 2.33 at 82® F. 
and from 1.86 to 2.36 at 90® F, during the storage period. Data indicate 
that none of the concentrations of salt used were entirely effective in pre¬ 
venting increases in the formol titration values at the higher storage 
temperatures. 

Bacteriological. The changes in the numbers of bacteria in the various 
lots of cream in series III and IV are shown in figures 3 and 4. In all 
cases the counts of the control samples reached levels of a billion or more, 
the time required to reach this level being longer at the lower temperatures. 
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At 82 and 90® F. the flora changed from cocci to rods as the holding period 
increased toward the time when the cream became second or third grade. 
In some instances appreciable numbers of 3’^east were found as would be 
expected from the development of yeasty flavors in some samples. 

The addition of salt markedly retarded the development of bacteria, 
the greater the amount of salt the greater being the inhibitoiy action. In 
the presence of the salt the numbers of bacteria were never found to reach 
the large numbers which were characteristic of the maxima of the control 



st'opie eoimt, of cream samples of Lot III. (’ indicates change of grade.) 

samples. In the samples containing salt the flora was largely micrococci, 
especially in those containing the larger amounts of salt. A few short-chain 
streptococci, possibly enterococci, were found in the samples containing 7 
and 10 per cent salt. Not only does the added salt inhibit the growth of 
bacteria; it also influences tlie types of organisms which develop. Both 
of these factors undoubtedly are responsible for the markedly improved 
keeping quality of cream to which salt in appropriate quantity has been 
added. 

Effectiveness of salt in stopping deterioration of cream. The addition 
of 13 per cent salt on the serum basis to cream held at 70® F. for three or 
more days before the salt was added did not prevent further deterioration 
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of the cream as measured by organoleptic grading of the samples (table 2). 
The samples to which the salt was added after three or more days of storage 
generally graded as low or lower than the corresponding control lots of 
cream to which no salt had been added On the other hand, the cream 




Fig, 4. Effect of salt concentration and temperatuic ot storage on the direct micro 
scopic count of Cl cam samples of Lot IV. (' indicates change ot giade.) 


TABLE 2 

Change in grade of cream a* afattd hy adding salt ai i on/mo mimah of time durmq 

Hioraqc at 70"^ F. 


Time when salt 
was added 

Check (no salt) 
Immediately 
After 3 days 
After 4 days 
After 5 days 
After 6 days ' 


Per cent salt 

Oiade of < leam after 7 days storage 

added 

- 

_ 

— 

- 

(serum basis) 

Lot I 

Lotir 

Tiot in 

Lot IV 

0.0 

2 


2 

2 — 

13 0 

sw 

MW 

sw 

sw 

13.0 

1- 

1- 

2 

3 

13.0 

1- ! 

2 

2 

2- 

13 0 

2 i 

2 

2~ 

3 

13.0 

2- 

1- i 

2 

3 


to which the salt was added immediately after separation remained sweet 
in each of the trials. The data indicate that the salt must be added to the 
cream soon after separation to be effective in preventing deterioration. 
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Effect of salt preservation of cream on quality of butter. Butter churned 
from cream to which 13 per cent salt on a serum basis had been added before 
holding for 10 days at 70° F. scored from two to five points higher than 
did the butter produced from control lots of the same cream held without 
salt (table 3). The butter churned from the salted creams scored 92, 92, 


TABLE 3 

Effect of salt in cream on the .wore of the result in p halter 
{Cream stored at 70^ F. for W days) 


Lot 

inimbor 



Average 


Butter seore—freshly cluirncd 

Butter score—after storage* 

S.alt.ed 
cream t 

T’lisalted 

cream 

Difference 

Snltcfd 
cream t 

Un salted 
cream 

Difft‘reii(*e 

92,0 

87 

.5.0 

92.0 

87 

5.0 

91!.0 

90 

2.0 

92.0 

90 

2.0 

! 92.5 i 

1 90 i 

2.5 

i 92.5 ' 

i 90 

2.5 

[ 92.2 

89 

3.2 

1 92.2 

i * 

1 89 

i 3.2 


* Butter stored for 60 days at O'- F. to -- F. 
t Thirteen per cent salt added, sorimi basis. 


and 92.5, res])e(’tively, whereas the control samples scored 87, 90, and 90, 
respectively. There was no change in score of any of the samples after a 
60-day storage period of 0 to ~ 10° F., indicating that there was no appre¬ 
ciable tendency for chemical change in the butter produced from the salted 
cream. The .samples of butter were analyzed for .salt and in no instance 
was the salt content in excess of 2,5 per cent. 

Although the data presented represent only three lots of cream, they 
do indicate that considerable improvement in the quality of butter churned 
from cream held without adecpiate cooling for considerable periods of 
time can be obtained by the atldition of a suitable quantity of salt to the 
cream. 

Effict of salt in cream on the accuracy of the Babcock test. The results 
of the modified Babcock test on salted cream are shown in table 4. Nearly 
half of the tests (45 per cent) checked within 0.2 per cent of the calculated 
test, and approximately 80 per cent of the tests checked within 0.5 per 
cent of the calculated test. In only tw’o of the 100 tests did the results 
vary as much as 1.0 per cent or more from the calculated test. T^he varia¬ 
tions between 50 individual tests of salted cream by each of two operators 
and the calculated fat percentages vrere no greater for one operator than 
for the other. Seventy-six per cent of the tests by operator No. 1 and 
82 per cent of the tests by operator No. 2 were within 0.5 i>omt of the cal¬ 
culated test. 

The data indicate that salted cream samples may be tested witlj about 
the same degree of accuracy as is now attained with the conventional 
Babcock test procedure for unsalted cream. The modified test proposed 
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TABLE 4 

Varmiion/t between the actual and calculated fat percentages of salted cream 


Vcariation from 
the calculated 
test in points 

Operator 

Operator 

2 

Total 

No. of 
tests 

Per cent 
of 

tests 

Cumulative 
per cent 
of tests 

No. of tests 

No. of tests 

0.0 

2 

8 

10 

10 

10 

0,1 

17 

10 

27 

27 

37 

0.2 

6 

2 

8 

8 

45 

0.3 

4 

14 

18 

18 

63 

0.4 

7 

1 

8 

s 

71 

0.5 

2 

6 

8 

8 i 

79 

0.6 

2 

4 

6 

6 

85 

0.7 

8 

0 

8 

a 

93 

0.8 

1 

4 

5 

5 1 

98 

0.9 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

98 

1.0 

0 

1 

1 

1 j 

99 

1.1 

1 

0 

1 

: 

100 

Total 

50 

50 

100 

100 ! 



Note: A modified Babcock test procedure was used in testing the salted cream 
samples. 


for salted cream does have the disadvantage of being more time-consuming 
than the conventional Babcock test for imsalted cream. 

CX>NCLUSIONS 

1 . The results obtained in this study indicate that deterioration in cream 
held in glass containers as measured by organoleptic grading, acid devel¬ 
opment, formol titration, and direct microscopic examination may be defi¬ 
nitely retarded by the addition of salt immediately after separation. 

2. The amount of salt necessary to effectively prevent deterioration in 
cream was found to be dependent upon the time and temperature of stor¬ 
age. Tlie results indicate that not less than 10 per cent salt (serum basis) 
would be required to prevent cream from becoming Kseeond grade when held 
for 10 days at 60 or 70"^ F. or for five days at 82 and 90° F. Since most 
cream is delivered within five days after it is produced, the addition of 
not less than 10 per cent salt (serum basis) should be adequate to enable 
the producer to market either sweet or first grade cream. 

3. The addition of 13 per cent salt (serum basis) to cream held at 70° F. 
for three^or more days before the salt was added did not prevent further 
deterioration of the cream. Thus the method is limited largely to farm use. 

The above results were obtained by holding the cream in glass con¬ 
tainers. In their interpretation consideration should, therefore, be given 
to the possible effects of prolonged exposure in the metallic cream container, 
to salted cream and to the corrosive action of the brine on the can, which 
may shorten the life of the can and in addition may cause metallic action 
damaging to the flavor and keeping quality of the cream and of the result¬ 
ing butter. 
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4. Butter churned from cream to which 13 per cent salt (serum basis) 
was added at the beginning of a 10-day storage period at 70® F. scored 
two to five points higher than did butter produced from control lots of the 
same cream held under similar conditions without salt. In no case did 
the salt content of the butter churned from cream to which 13 per cent 
salt had been added exiieed 2.5 per cent. 

5. When a modified Babcock test procedure was used, results which 
agreed favorably with the calculated butterfat percentages were obtained. 

6 . Data obtained in this study as well as studies by other investigators 
indicate that the preservation of cream by the addition of salt has definite 
merit. Since salt is used in the preservation of many other foods and is a 
normal constituent of butter as usually marketed, the condemning of cream 
which contains added salt does not seem to be justified. 
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THE SPECIFICITY OP THE LACTOGENIC HORMONE IN THE 
INITIATION OP LACTATION* 

A. J. BERGMAN and C. W. TURNER 
Departnieni of Dairy Ilmbandry, University of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri^ 

In the recent literature Folley and Young (1, 2) have raised two ques¬ 
tions in regard to the relation of the physiological activity of the “lacto-' 
genicfactor (as assayed with pigeons) and other hormones of the anterior 
pituitary in stimulating the lactation process. The first question was 
whether the factor stimulating the crop gland of the pigeon was identical 
with the factor which stimulates lactation in mammals and the second ques¬ 
tion was whether there were not several factors in the anterior pituitary 
which possessed lactogenic properties. It was suggested that the glyco- 
tropic factor has this property. Thej^ concluded that those extracts which 
stimulate the secretion of normal milk in the mamrnal should he descrihed as 
coniaining a lactogenic substance or substances/^ 

The writers (3) recently presented data indicating that lactogenic prepa¬ 
rations as assayed with pigeons and with rabbits gave comparable potency, 
and evidence was presented which indicated that lactogenesis and pigeon 
crop gland proliferation were due to the same factor. A similar conclusion 
was reached by Lyons (4) in comparison of pigeon crop gland proliferation 
and lactation stimulation in estrus guinea pigs. 

The second question raised represents a difference of opinion as to the 
definition of a ‘‘lactogenic” hormone. We believe that the term “/ac- 
togenic** should be reserved for hormones which will initiate lactation in 
non-lactating mammary glands of animals when conditioned for lactation 
(bj" previous pseudo-pregnancy, estrus, estrogen and progestin or the mam- 
mogens). In other words, the hormone should stimulate lactogenesis rather 
than augment established lactation. 

The object of the present paj^er is to present data indicating that if the 
term “lactogenic” hormone is restricted to anterior pituitary extracts which 
will initiate lactation in animals with glands conditioned to lactate, then 
there is only one lactogenic hormone and that fraction proliferates the 
pigeon crop gland. 

EXPERIMENTAL 

In a previous paper (5) a method of separating an initial anterior pitui¬ 
tary extract into two fractions, one rich in the lactogenic hormone and the 

Bc^ceived for publication July 15, 1940. 

1 Oontribution from the Department of Dairy Husbandry, Missouri Agricultural Ex¬ 
periment Station, Journal Series No. 684, 

s This study has been aided in part by grant from the Committee on Ecsearch in 
Endocrinology of the National Research Council. 
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other containing the thyrotropic arnl other hormones was described. The 
extracts used were prepared from cattle pituitaries. 

The ‘‘lactogenic hormone” fraction was assayed by the McShan-Turner 
(6) method and contained 5000 j)igeon units pei’ gram. Only traces of the 
other pituitary hormones were present (7). The “thyrotropic and other 
hormone” fraction was rich in the thyrotropic liorinone and contained 4000 
Bergman-Tunier (8) guinea pig units per gram. It also contained 638 
Bergman-Turner (9) guinea pig units of carbohydrate metabolism hormone, 
2500 Bergman-Houchin-Turner (7) chick units of gonadotropic hormone, 
100 McShan-Turner (6) pigeon units of lactogenic hormone and 16.7 
Houchin-Turner (10) guinea pig units of fat metabolism hormone per gram 
of extract. 

It seemed of inteiest to determine the ability of these two extracts to 
initiate lactation in pseudo-pregnant rabbits. If the thyrotropic fraction 
would also initiate lactation in such animals, yet w’as practically free of 
pigeon crop gland stimulating potency, it would furnish good evidence of 
the individuality of lactogcnesis in contrast to crop gland effect and the 
presence of at least two lactogenic hormones. 

The extracts were all injected at their iso-electric point. The dried 
powder was dissolved in a slightly alkaline solution with NaOH, then pre¬ 
cipitated by bringing the solutions to their iso-electric point with HCl. The 
concentration of the fluid was 1 per cent (1 cc. = 10 mg.). 

Lactogenesis with **L(icto<j€7uc Hormone*^ Fraction. The lactogenic 
hormone fraction was assayed for its ability to initiate la(*tation in the 
pseudo-pregnant rabbit according to the Oardnci’-Turner (11) method. 
When injected at the rale of 1 rag. per 100 gnis body w^eight the glands 
were mostly (f) to (4-+), the average rating being 1.67; w'hen 1.5 mg. was 
used (f+-i) to (-f'+-H) glands were obtained, the average rating being 3.17, 
which is considered the unit response (3). At this level approximately 52 
mg. containing 260 McShan-Turner pigeon units in rabbits weighing an 
average of 3400 gms. was required. Tt thus aiipeared that about 1.5 mg. 
of the lactogenic hormone per 100 gm. body weight would initiate copious 
lactation in rabbits. 

Lactogenesis with the ^^Thyrotropic and Other Hormones^* Fraction. 
With the potency of the “lactogenic hormone” established for lactogenesis 
in rabbits, the next step was to determine whether equivalent dosages of the 
thyrotropic fraction would initiate lactation in pseudo-pregnant rabbits. 
Five rabbits were injected at the rate of 2 mg. per 100 gms. body weight. 
One animal died the second day. The other 4 animals showed no signs of 
lactation, not even duct lactation, which occurs in a low percentage of 
pseudo-pregnant rabbits. Prom these results it is clear that lactation was 
not initiated by amounts of the thyrotropic extract which were sufficient, in 
the case of lactogenic fraction, to stimulate maximum distension of the 
glands with milk (table 1). 
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Eleven rabbits were then injected with the thyrotropic fraction at the 
rate of 5 mg. per 100 gms. body weight. Several of these animals died after 
a single injection. Six animals survived the test period and of these four 
showed no signs of lactation. Only a single animal showed some evidence 
of stimulation (f-f) beyond that occasionally seen in pseudo-pregnant ani¬ 
mals (table 1). 

The cause of death of a considerable number of the animals is believed 
to be due to the large amount of the thyrotropic hormone which the extract 
contained. The animals appeared especially susceptible when they were 
kept in a warm room or during warm days in the spring. It is rather sur¬ 
prising, however, that the action would be so rapid; a number of animals 
died following the first injection. 

The third group of rabbits was injected at the rate of 10 mg. per 100 
gms. body weight. Special precautions were taken to keep the animals out¬ 
side and at a relatively low temperature. Of six animals injected at this 
level, only one showed any signs of lactation. An explanation for the 
rather good lactation observed in this one case cannot be advanced. It is 

TABLE 1 


Lactation response in normal psendo^prepnani rabbits icUh the ‘ ^ fhprotroplc and 
other hormones*^ fraction 


Rabbit 

No, 

Body 

woigiit 

Amt. in¬ 
jected 100 
gm. body 
%veight 

Total 

amount 

injectod 

Bcrgman- 
Turner 
thyrotropic 
uuitH (guinea 

McShan- 

Turner 

lactogenic 

units 

Oardner-Turner 
rating of 
laetatioii 


gms. 

mp. 

mg. 

t 



1 

3050 

2 

62 

248 

6.2 

0 

2 

2800 

o 




Pied 2 ik 1 day 

3 

4000 

2 

SO 

320 

8.0 

{) 

4 

3840 

o 

76 

304 

7.6 

, 0 

5 

2760 

o 

56 

0*>4 

5.6 

1 

0 

1 

3550 

5 

180 

720 

1 

18 

+ l)ied 6th day 

2 

3430 

5 

170 

680 

17 

•■14- 

3 

3920 

5 j 




Died Ist day 

4 

2790 

•'> ; 

140 

i 560 

14 

6 

5 

3650 

5 

185 

740 

18.5 

: 0 to + 

6 

3680 i 

5 




Died 1st day 

7 

3430 

5 

1 



Died lat dav 

8 

3830 

5 

190 

760 

19.0 

i 0 

9 

3740 

5 

185 

740 

18.5 

0 

10 

3970 

5 

200 ! 

800 

20.0 i 

i 0 

11 

3210 

5 




Died 2nd day 

1 

3080 

10 

300 

1200 

30 

-H-f 

2 

3560 

10 

360 

1440 

36 

0 

3 

3470 

10 

350 

1400 

35 

0 to 4 

4 

3280 

10 

330 

1320 

33 

0 

5 

1 8810 

10 

i 380 

1520 

38 

i ^ 

6 

3410 

10 

340 

1360 

34 

i 0 to + 

1 

2950 

20 

400 

1600 

40 

4+Died 4th day 
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possible that a few rabbits are responsive to much less lactogenic hormone 
than is usually required. 

Finally, a single rabbit was injected with 20 mg. per 100 gms. body 
weight. Although this animal died on the 4th day of injection, it showed 
signs of lactation. 

Prom this series of experiments, it seemed reasonable to draw the con¬ 
clusion that the “thyrotropic and other hormones** fraction of the anterior 
pituitary does not contain the factor for laetogenesis when injected in 
amounts five to ten times as great in weight as the requirement of the “lac¬ 
togenic** fraction to induce maximum lactation. In the maximum dosages, 
the units of the “lactogenic** hormone present as a contaminant was low 
and insiifficienUto stimulate lactation. At the higher levels injected, many 
of the rabbits were unable to tolerate the thyrotropic hormone except dur¬ 
ing periods of cold weather when the excess heat produced could be 
dissipated. 

It might be said, however, that the laetogenesis of the thyrotroi>ic frac¬ 
tion was being masked by the excess of the thyrotropic* hormone. The 
excess metabolism induced would be unfavorable to the lactation }>rocess. 
One might say that if the thyrotroinc hormone uere removed, the other fac¬ 
tors would be able to show their influence As we did not have a prepai*a- 
tion free of the thyrotropic hormone, yet <*ontaining the other factors, it 
was decided to thyroidectomize the rabbits and tlms free them of the meta¬ 
bolic upset which follows large injections of this fraction. 

Laetogenesis in Thyroidectomized Babhits Five rabbits were thyroid- 
ectomized, three days before the end of pseudo-pregnancy. The injection 
of 5 mg. of the “thyrotropic and other hormones** extract per 100 gms. 

’TABLE 2 

Lactation response in thyroidectommd pseudo pregnant rabhits with the ** thyrotropic 
and other hormones** fraction 


Babbit 

No. 

Body- 

weight 

Amt. in¬ 
jected 100 
gm. body 
weight 

Total 
amount 
in jpcted 

Bergman 
Tumor thyro 
tiopic unit 8 
(0 union ])igM) 

Mt‘8lian 

Turnei 

lactogenic 

unitH 

Gardner 
Turner 
rating of 
lactation 


gms. 

mg. 1 

mg. 1 

1 1 



1 

2825 

6 

' 140 

1 560 1 

1 14 

•H 

2 

3020 

f) 

150 1 

i CiOO 1 

1 15 

0 

2 

3710 

5 1 

1 385 

740 ' 

18.5 

1 0 

4 

4100 

^ 1 

j 205 

; 820 

20.5 

0 to -l- 

5 

i 3360 

5 ' 

170 

OHO 

17 

: +4. 

1 

i 2680 

30 

270 

1080 

I 27 

+ 

2 

i 2800' 

30 

280 1 

3120 

28 

++ 

3 

! 3600 

10 

360 ' 

3440 1 

' 36 

++ 

4 

i 3170 

10 

320 

1280 1 

32 

4-f 

5 

! 3600 

10 

350 

1400 

I 35 

+ 

6 

3340 

30 

330 

1320 

33 

+ 

7 

3030 

10 

300 

1200 1 

I 33 

1 ' 

+ 
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body weight initiated (m ) lactation in two animals but little or none in the 
other three (table 2). 

Seven other similar rabbits were injected at the rate of 10 mg. per 100 
gms. body weight. These animals all showed at least duct lactation (+) 
with three showing further progress (+^) in the filling of the gland with 
milk. As the units of the **lactogenic” honnone present as a contaminant 
in the extract were still far less than that required to induce a similar stage 
of lactation in normal animals, it would appear that other factors in the 
l^ituitary were able to supplement and intensify the apparent activity of 
the lactogenic hormone present. 

A tentative theory to explain this phenomenon follows: On the assump¬ 
tion that a true lactogenic hormone is required to condition tlie epithelial 
cells of the mammary gland to synthesize milk, it indicates that without 
the hormone no lactation would result. On the other hand, it might require 
less lactogenic hormone to develop a certain stage of filling of the gland, if,. 
oii(*.e the cells were a(‘tivated, other hormonal factors stimulated tlie rate of 
milk secretion by the epithelial cells. 

As the “thyrotropic and other hormones” fraction contained consider¬ 
able amounts of the factor which elevates the blood sugar, it seems reason¬ 
able to believe that this hormone would augment lactation once established 
and at the end of the test period of six days show a degree of lactation 
greater than would be obtained by an equivalent amount of pure lactogenic 
hormone. As a matter of fact it seems possible that tlie pituitary contains 
several lactation augmenting hormones. Even the thyrotropic hoimone in 
suitable dosage would be expected to augment lactation considering the 
demonstrated influence of thyroxine on lactation (12, 13). 

Supplementing Effect of Pituitary Hormones on Lactation. If one 
assumes that the initiation of lactation by the epithelial cells of the mam¬ 
mary gland is stimulated by the lactogenic hormone whereas other pituitary 
hormones augment the rate of the lactation process thus established, it 
should be possible to obtain higher lactation ratings in the pseudo-pregnant 
rabbits with a minimum of lactogenic hormone if supplemented with the 
other fraction. It was decided, therefore, to determine the effect of inject¬ 
ing one mg. of the lactogenic hormone, w’hich when injected alone produced 
an average lactation rating of 1.67, with one mg. of the “thyrotropic and 
other hormones.” The seven rabbits which survived showed a slight aug¬ 
mentation of lactation, averaging 1.86 (on the Gardner-Turner rating). 

In a second group of five rabbits, the “thyrotropic” fraction was in¬ 
creased to two mg. per 100 gms. body weight, the lactogenic remaining the 
same as previously (1 mg.). These animals showed (h ) to (- t -) ratings, 
averaging 2.60. In other words, with lactogenic hormone alone about 260 
McShan-Turner pigeon units were required to induce (+M-) lactation, 
whereas in these experiments about 100 units less of the lactogenic liormone 
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were required to produce the same degree of gland filling when the other 
hormones of the pituitary supplemented its action. • 

DISCUSSION 

Azimov and Krouze (14) were the first to point out the apparently para¬ 
doxical fact that crude bovine pituitary preparations were able to increase 
established lactation in dairy cattle to a greater extent than the more highly 
purified lactogenic hormone fraction. Folley and Young (1) confirmed this 
observation and further obtained a substantial temporary increase in milk 
volume with cows injected with a ‘‘thyrotropic^’ preparation w^hich con¬ 
tained no detectable amount of the substance that stimulates growth of the 
pigeon crop gland. From these and other observations Folley (15) has 
questioned the specificity of the lactogenic hormone when assayed by the 
pigeon crop gland. It is his opinion that extracts which stimulate the 
secretion of normal milk in mammals should be described as containing the 
lactogenic substance. 

The writers (3) have recently presented evidence which they interpret 
as indicating that the extract of the pituitary which is commonly called the 
“lactogenic hormone” and which possesses the ability to proliferate the 
pigeon crop gland also possesses the ability in initiate lactation in pseudo¬ 
pregnant rabbits to a high degree. In the present paper it was shown that 
the extract remaining, rich in the thyrotropic and other hormones but con¬ 
taining little “lactogenic” hormone would only rarely initiate lactation in 
dosages as high as could be tolerated. 

It is the opinion of the writers that the confusion which the papers of 
Folley and Young may have created in the minds of some may be eliminated 
by a suitable definition of the term lactogenic. We suggest that the term 
lactogenic be reserved for the hormone or hormones which have the ability 
to initiate secretory activity in the epithelial cells of the mammary gland as 
contrasted with the terms galactogogue or galactopoetic for substances which 
have the ability to augment the rate of established lactation. By these defi¬ 
nitions, the hormones of the anterior pituitary and of other endocrine 
glands which directly and indirectly influence the lactation process may be 
divided into two groups. The lactogenic hormone is believed to act directly 
upon the epithelial cells of the mammary gland initiating and maintaining 
the secretory activity of the cells in the presence of suitable amounts of the 
milk precursors. This hormone will initiate lactation in the glands of rab¬ 
bits, guinea pigs and other animals when they are conditioned by the mam- 
mogenic hormones. It also stimulates the proliferation of the pigeon crop 
gland. The experiments with hypophysectomized animals (16) indicate the 
need of the hormone continuously during lactation. It is true that the lac¬ 
togenic hormone may also augment established lactation when the rate of 
secretion of the hormone is less than optimal in relation to the precursors 
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TABLE 3 


Lactation response in^normal pseudo-pregnant rahhits with supplementing effect of 

pitu itary hormones 


Rabbit 

No. 

Body 

weight 

Amt. in¬ 
jected 100 
gm. body 
weight 

Total 

amount 

injected 

Bergman- 
Turner thyro¬ 
tropic units 
(guintia pigs) 

MeShan- 

Tiirner 

lactogenic 

units 

Giirdiier- 
Turner 
rating of 
lactation 


gms. 

mg. 

mg. 




1 

3200 

1 Th* 

33 

132 

3.3 




1 Lacf 

33 


165.0 

-i-T 

2 

3430 

1 Th 

34 

136 

3.4 




1 Lae 

34 


170.0 

J- 

3 

3220 

1 Th 

32 

128 

3.2 




1 Lae 

32 


160.0 

■f 

4 

2820 

1 Th 

29 

lie 

2.9 




1 Lac 

29 


145.0 

-rH* 

5 

3460 

1 Th 







1 Lac 




Dii‘d 2nd day 

6 

2700 

1 Th 

27 

108 

2.7 




1 Lac 

27 


135.0 

■'■-rf 

7 

4230 

1 Tt 

42 

168 

4.2 




1 Lac 

42 


210.0 

+ 

8 

2780 

1 Th 

28 

112 

2.8 



j 

1 Lac 

28 


140.0 

4+ 

A VO. of 

1 3206 

1 Th 

32.1 

128.4 

3.2 

1.86 

SOVl'Jl 

i 

! 

1 Luc 

32.1 

i 

160.5 


1 

j 3010 

2 Th 







1 Lac 




Died 1st day 

i) 

1 2970 

2 Th 

60 

240 

6.0 



1 

1 

1 Lac 

30 


150.0 


3 

j 3520 

2 Th 

70 ; 

280 

7.0 



1 

1 Lac 

35 


175.0 


4 

j 3190 

2 Th 

64 

256 

6.4 



! 

1 Lac 

32 


160.0 

-f4*f 

T) 

1 4270 

2 Th 

86 

334 

8.6 




1 Lac 

43 


215.0 ! 

•v+ 

0 

2690 

2 Th 

.54 

216 

5.4 




1 Lac 

27 


135.0 1 

•7'T 

7 

3910 

2 Th 




Died 5th day 


1 

1 Lac 



1 

TT rating 

Avo. of 


1 2 Th 

66.8 

267.2 

i 6.7 

2.60 

five 

1 3328 

1 1 LsiC 

33.4 


1 167.0 



* Th ‘thyrotropic and other hormone^' fraction, 
t Lac = * * lactogenic hormone ^ * fraction. 


of milk. Consequently, in established lactation it is impossible to distin¬ 
guish the lactogenic from galactogogic hormones. 

The mode of action of the galactogogic hormones is believed to be indi¬ 
rect through their ability to mobilize larger quantities of the precursors of 
milk and to increase the metabolism of the cells. These hormones affect 
many bodily processes and their ability to augment the rate of milk secre¬ 
tion is solely due to the ability of the mammary gland to take advantage of 
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the improved general metabolism of the body. In other words, in the 
absence of the lactogenic hormone no lactation would occur even with 
increased mobilization of milk precursors. 

The writers have reason to believe that the anterior pituitary secretes a 
number of hormones which individually and collectively have the ability 
to augment the lactation rate. Further, it has been suggested that the dif¬ 
ferences in the productive ability of dairy cattle is due in part to the differ¬ 
ences in the rate of se(‘retion of these hormones and the glands and hormones 
which they influence (17). The outstanding example of this relationship 
is the thyrotropic hormone which stimulates the secretion of thyroxine. 
Thyroxine in turn has been shown to have a marked influence in augment¬ 
ing the rate of established lactation (13). The pituitary hormones also 
influence the adrenal gland and the metabolism of fat, carbohydi*ate, pro¬ 
tein and mineral matter. As these factors are separated from the mixture 
of hormones, the augmentation of lactation due to their joint action may 
be separately evaluated. 

SUMMARY 

A study is reported with the lactogenic liormone” and the ** thyro¬ 
tropic and other hormone^’ fraction of the anterior pituitary on lactogenesis 
in the pseudo-pregnant rabbit. 

When the ^lactogenic hormone’^ fraction was injected at the rate of 1 
mg. per 100 grams body weight (+) to ( 44 ) glands were obtained, the aver¬ 
age rating being 1.67. When 1.5 mg. was given (-ff 1 ) to (-hH-H) glands 
were obtained the average rating being 3.17, which is considered in the 
range for a unit response. At this level approximately 52 mg. containing 
260 McShan-Turner pigeon units were required. 

A group of rabbits injected wdfh 2 mg. per 100 gm. body weight of the 
‘‘thyrotropic and other hormone’^ fraction showed no evidence of lactation. 
At the 5 mg. and 10 mg, levels six animals in each group survived the test 
period. Only one rabbit in each group showed any evidence of lactation. 

In a group of five thyroidectomized rabbits injected with 5 mg. of the 
“thyrotropic and other hormonefraction per 100 grams body weight ( 44 ) 
lactation was initiated in two animals but little or none in the other three. 
Another group of seven thyroidectomized rabbits injected at the 10 mg. 
level gave mostly (+) to (+ 4 ) glands, the average rating being 1.43. All 
the animals survived the test period. 

The average gland rating was increased from 1.67 for 1 mg. of lac¬ 
togenic hormone per 100 grams body weight, to 1.86 when supplemented 
by 1 mg. of the “thyrotropic and other hormone*' fraction. When the level 
of injection of the latter was 2 mg, the average gland rating was increased 
to 2.60. 

These results are taken to indicate that the primary function of the lac- 
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togeilic hormone, which also possesses the ability to proliferate the pigeon 
crop gland, is to initiate and maintain established lactation. Extracts rich 
in the thyrotropic and other hormones, but containing only traces of the 
lactogenic hormone, do not possess the ability to initiate lactation in doses 
as high as could be tolerated. This fraction, however, has a supplementing 
effect on established lactation. 
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ington. 

Parker, Joseph B., Bur. Dairy Ind,, 
Washington. 

Potts, Boy C., Bur. Agr. Econ,, Wasliing- 
ton. 

Reed, O. E., Chief Bur. Dairy Ind., Wash¬ 
ington. 

Rogers, 1 j. A., Bur. Dairy Ind., Washing¬ 
ton. 


Sanders, George P., Bur. Dairy Ind., 
Washington. 

Schneiter, Boy, Food & Drug Adm., 
Washington. 

Shepherd, J. B., 6817 Georgia Ave., 
N.W., Washington. 

Smith, Ray H., Bur. Dairy Ind., Wash¬ 
ington, 

Swett, W. W., Bur. Dairy Ind., Wash¬ 
ington. 

Trclogan, Harrj C., Farm Credit Adm., 
Washington. 

Trimble^ Charles S., Bur. Dairy Ind., 
Washington. 

Webb, Byron H., Bur. Dairy Ind., Wash¬ 
ington. 

White, William, Bur. Dairy Ind., Wash¬ 
ington. 

Whittier, Earle 0., 4310 3rtli St., N.W., 
Washington. 

Wilson, K. L., Bur. Dairy Ind., Wash 
ington. 

Winkjer, J. G., Bur. Dairy Ind., Wash 
ington. 

Wintenneyor, W. E., Bur. Dairy Ind., 
Washington. 

Wright, Philip A., Bur, Dairy Ind., 
Washington. 

Subscribers: 

(’hcmistry Laboratory, P. C. Health 
De])t., 14th & Penn. Ave., N.W., Wash 
ington. 

Farm Security Adm., Harold Ballou, City 
Club Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Library, OtSce of Exp. Sta., Washington. 

Library, TT. S. Dept. Agr., Washington. 

Sr. San. Engr. A. W. Fuchs, U. 8. Pub. 
Health Service, Washington. 

J ssoctati Subsrrtbcrs: 

Castle, Col. B. F., Barr Bldg., Washing 
ton. 

Chestnut Farms, Penn. Ave. at 26th St., 
Washington. 

Krey, Charles E., 60 M Bt., N.E., Wash¬ 
ington. 

Student Affiliates: 

McAuliffe, Herbert D., Inter. Ice Cream 
Mfgrs., Barr Bldg., Wasliington. 

Nevares, Oscar W., 1721 Lamout St., 
N.W., Washington. 


Floeida 


Members: 

Arnold, P. T., Univ. of Fla., Gainesville, 
Becker, R. B., Univ. of Fla., Gainesville. 
Brown, Hamlin L,, Extension Dairyman, 
Gainesville. 

Cannon, Louis Babb, Southern Dairies, 
Miami. 

Dairy Products Laboratories, Univ. of 
Fla., Gamesville. 

Fonts, E. L., Univ. of Fla., Gamesville. 
Jones, J. H., 87 W. Church St., Jackson- 
TtUe. 


Matthews, C. B,, Health Dept., Miami. 
Neal, Wayne M., Univ. of Fla., Gaines¬ 
ville. I 

Parker, Horatio N., Engr. Bldg,, Main & 
Orange Sts., Jacksonville. 

Shaw, Alex G., P. O. Box 507, Tampa. 

Suhsanbers: 

Dept. Animal Husb,, Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Univ. of Fla., Gainesville. 

Library, Agr. Exp. Sta., Univ. of Fla., 
Gainesville. 
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Georgia 


Member it: 

Bennett, Frederick W., Univ. of Ga., 
Atlieus. 

Coarsey, Ralph W., Riegeldale Farm, 
Trioii. 

Harvey, James J., 1061 Oxford Rd., At¬ 
lanta. 

Johnson, Nathan M., Flat Shoals Dairy, 
Decatur, 

Moss, J. R., 303 Dunn St., Smyrna. 

Nair, J. H., Box 4.2, Decatur. 

Reese, Charles F., Southern Dairies, At¬ 
lanta. 

Simms, J. A., Griffin Dairy & Ice Cream 
Co., Griffin. 

Southwell, B. Ij., Ga. (kiastal Plain Exp, 
Sta., Tift on. 

Ward, <*. A., Univ. of Ga., Athens. 


Subscribers: 

Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co., Atlanta. 

Library, Berry Agr. Club, Mount Berry. 

liibrary,' Ga. Dept, of Agr., 254 Capitol 
Bldg., Atlanta. 

Library, Ga. Exp. Sta., Experiment. 

Library, Ga. State Coll, of Agr., Athens. 

Mitchell, W. E,, Box 953, Atlanta. 

Student Affiliates: 

Benson, John H., .590 S. Lumpkin, 
Athena. 

Breedlove, Thomas R., Jr., Monroe. 

Chandler, Francis W., Route #5, Mill- 
edge vi lie. 

Ivey, Bernard E., Farm Security Super¬ 
visor, Rochelle. 


Idaho 


Members: 

Fountaine, F. C., Univ. of Idaho, Moscow. 
Fourt, 1). L., Univ. of Idaho, Moscow. 
Hansen, Henry C., Univ. of Idaho, Mos¬ 
cow’. 

Theophilus, 1). R., (\>11. of Agr., Moscow. 


Subscribers: 

Huggins, B. F., Box 344, Lewiston. 
Library, Univ. of Idaho, Moscow. 

Student Affiliates: 

Berkley, Kenneth H., Parma. 


Illinois 


Members: 

Ackerman, H. A., 24th St. at the Lake, 
Chicago. 

Alton, Alvin J., 1526 8 . State St., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Ause, Orval H., 1116 No. Hayes Ave., 
Oak Park. 

Barim, Morris, 6633 So. Whipple St., Chi- 
cago. 

Beck, Asher A., 500 Peshtigo Court, Chi¬ 
cago. 

Brannon, J. M., Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Brotso.s, Anton, 2524 Superior St,, Clii- 
cago. 

Boiiska, Frank J., 992 Linden Ave., Hub¬ 
bard Woods, Illinois, 

Brown, J. C., Rm. 1404, 110 N. Franklin 
St., (Jhicaj^. 

Bryant, H. W., Dakota. 

Capouch, Frank J., 140-158 W, Ontario 
St., Chicago. 

Carter, E. B., 304 So. Main St., Decatur. 

Corl>ett, Willard J., Dairy Mfg. Bldg., 
Urbana. 

Crane, P. H,, 1601 E. Washington St., 
Bloomington. 

Davison, R, 0., 76 E. Wacker Drive, Chi¬ 
cago. 

DeLancey, J. R., 420 McBride St., Elgin. 

Denning, Stephen Ij., 546 W. Randolph 
St., Siicago. 

Dotterrer, W. D., 140-1.58 W. Ontario 
St., Chicago. 

Edman, George J,, 240 Clinton Ave., Oak 
Park. 


Eiseusteiii, Norman, 1347 Greenleaf Ave., 
Chicago. 

Eldred, R. E., 3931 So. Leavitt St., Chi- 
cago. 

Emerson, John, 207 W. William, Cham¬ 
paign. 

Farrail, A. W., 1243 W. Washington Bt., 
Chicago. 

Fodderson, R. E., 3931 So. Leavitt St., 
Chicago. 

Feight, E. E., 2521 W. 48th St., Chicago. 

Flake, J. C., 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Fraser, W. J., Dept, of Dairy Husb., 
Urbana, 

Fritz, James C., 22 Monroe St., Elgin. 

Gabby, J. L., 5165 W. Moffat St., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Gaines, W. L., Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Galcma, M. L., 510 Jersey Ave., Joliet. 

Gibson, Gilbert G., 7031 Indiana Ave., 
Chicago. 

Harriman, L. A., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago. 

Harshbarger, Kenneth E., Univ. of Ill., 
Urbana. 

Haw^kins, Ervin, Paul Hawkins Co., 325 
W. Huron St., Chicago. 

Hemb, D. M., 3659 Hbrrison St., Chicago. 

Heineman, Henry E. O., 327 So, La Salle 
St., Chicago. 

Hepburn, N. W., Room 1404, 110 N. 
Franklin St., Chicago. 

Heyl, Richard E., 222 So. Dennis, De¬ 
catur. 
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Horneman, H. C., Box 572, BanvUle. 

Hunziker, O. F., 103 Seventh Ave., La 
Grange. 

Husaong, R. V., Box 572, Danville. 

Ingle, J. D., 8246 Vernon Ave., Chicago. 

Kaiaer, Raymond C., 126 E. Donglas St., 
Freeport. 

Karnopp, Karl W., 1923-26 Marquette 
Ave., North Chicago. 

Kasler, Gale R., 2235 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago. 

Keefer, Kyle W., 337 Cedar St., Aurora. 

Kohler, Roland, 325 W. Huron St., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Krohm, H. J., Millatadt. 

Kuhlman, A. F., ITniv. of Ill., Urbana. 

Lauterbaeh, A. II., 608 So. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Little, R. E., 309 \V. Jackson Blvd., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Loy, William C., 1522 E. 69th St., Chi¬ 
cago. 

McDonald, Thomas, 1171 Higldand Ave., 
OflJki 

Magraw, D.A., 221 N. La Salle St., Chi¬ 
cago. 

McLean, J. A., 141 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Martin, Ethel A., Ill N. Caual St., Clii 
cago. 

Menefee, S. G., Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Michaelian, Michael B., 1621 W. Carroll, 
Chicago. 

Miller, Wayne, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
Decatur. 

Morrison, Ray J., 3842 N. Hamlin Ave., 
Cliicago. 

Myers, Gilbert G., 500 Peshtigo Ct., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Nafia, Louis F., Ill N. Canal St., Chi¬ 
cago. ' 

Nevius, W. B., Coll, of Agric., Urbana. 

North, G. C., 1526 S. State St., Chicago. 

Oderkirk, Burt, Babson Farms, Ho Kalb. 

Ormiston, E. E., Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Overman, O. R., Univ. of 111., Urbana. 

Parfitt, E. H., 807 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Parker, Milton E., 1526 S. State St., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Parsons, C. H., Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Potter, Paul A., 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Prucha, Arnold A., Winnetka Health 
Dejit., Winnetka. 

Prentice, J. Rockefeller, 11 So. La Sallo 
St., Chicago. 

Prohaska, J. R., 1529 W. Van Buren St., 
Chicago. * 

Prucha, Mnrtin J., Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Pulkrabek, G. M., Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corp., Stockton. 

Putnam, George W., 1117 Ashland Ave., 
Wilmette. 

Razey, E. W., 1113 Cornelia Ave., Chi¬ 
cago. 


Rice, Dr. Frank E., 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago. 

Riggs, Dr. Lloyd K., 500 Peshtigo Ct., 
Chicago. 

Rislioi, A. H., 427 W. Randolph St., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Roahen, Dan C., 909 Wilson Ave., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Roundy, Zola Doyle, 833 E. Drexel 
Square, Chicago. 

Ruehe, Prof. II. A., Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Schroeder, Herman C., 7938 Crandon 
Ave., Chicago. 

Scott, E. 0., 11216 Oakley Ave., Chicago. 

Shadwick, G. W.. Jr., Beatrice Creamery 
Co., Chicago. 

Shere, Lewis, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Siohrs, A. E., 4830 So. Turner Ave., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Snow, C. IT., Beatrice Creamery Co., 
Bloomington. 

Sommer, W, A., 332 Vandalia St., Elgin. 

Stanlo}', Joseph, 443 Wrightnood Ave., 
Chicago. 

Stebnitz, V. (\, 6930 N. Clark Si., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Stockhahn, Charles F., 608 So. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, 

Stine, ,1. Bryan, 500 Peshtigo Court, 
Chicago. 

Swift, 11. Ij., Swift & Co., Chicago, 

Teberg, Ernest J., 1243 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Tracy, Paul H., Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Tuckey, Stewart L., Uni\. of Ill., Urbana, 

rivin, Dr. Gus B., 130 W. Garfield Blvd, 
Chicago. 

Wagner, W. E., 6445 Kimbark, Chicago. 

Walts, Charles C,, 1243 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Webster, Harry Jj., 404 N. School St., 
Normal. 

Weiner, L. H., 1337 Albion Ave., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Weinreich, Charles F., 427 W. Randolph 
St., Chicago. 

Whitmore, Burton, 405 Woodland Ave., 
Bloomington. 

Whitney, W. O., 1243 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Wilson, H. Kenneth, Beatrice Creami^ry 
Co., Galesburg. 

Wren, D. R., 1205 Sherwin Ave., Chicago. 

Wright, J. Harold, Pet Milk Co., Green¬ 
ville. 

Yapp, W. W., 608 W. Green 8t., Urbana. 

Subscribers: 

American Can Co., 11th Ave. & St. 
Charles Rd., Maywood. 

Anderson, E. T., 205 W, Wacker Drive, 
Chicago. 

Arcady Farms Milling Co., 223 W, Jack- 
son Blvd., Cliicago. 
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Armour & Co., Union Stock Yards, Chi¬ 
cago. 

Conquest, Victor, Armour & Co., Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago. 

Corn Products Kefiuing Co., Argo Fcty., 
Argo. 

Div. of Foods & Dairies, 228 8. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago. 

Dromgold, C. W., 403 Melrose Ave., Cen- 
tralia. 

Field, R. M., 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Food & Drug Adm., 1222 P. O. Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Godfrey, J. H., 1243 W. Washington 
Blvd., Chicago. 

Harvey, Dr. E. H., 4100 S. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago. 

Libby McNeill & Libby, General Labora¬ 
tory, Morrison. 

Hoyt, Richard M., 80.5 Normal Ave., Nor 
niul. 

Moorman Mfg. Co., Quincy. 

Library, Blackburn Coll., Carlinville. 

John Crerar Library, Chicago. 

Library, Univ. of 111., Urbana. 

Plagge, I- F., Deerfield. 

Research Dept., Continental Can Co., 4645 
W, Gr.nnd Ave., Chicago. 

Sanitary Engr., Pub. Health, State 
House, Springfield. 

Schuknecht, If. E., 308 W. Washington 
St., Chicago. 

Wirt, John J., 315 No. Carpenter St., 
Chicago. 

Tullar, E. F., 308 W. Washington St., 
Chicago. 

A ssiocia 1 c ub scri b c rn: 

Crodicott, E, W., Freeport Dairy Prod¬ 
ucts Co., Freeport. 


Sang, P. D., 3900 So. Michigan Ave., 
Hyde Park Station, Chicago, Ill. 

Student AJfiliatfs: 

I)e Boer, Carl J., 104 N. Lincoln Ave., 
Urbana. 

George Christioiison, Univ. of Illinois, 
Urbana, 111. 

Faulkner, Dale W., 1104 W. Park, Cham¬ 
paign. 

Ferreira, Howard, Route 1, Waverly. 

Francis, Julius, 8112 Evans Ave., Chi-, 
cago. 

Gardner, Karl E., Univ. of Ill., Urbana. 

Heppcrly, John T., 1115 W. Illinois St., 
Urbana. 

Hollender, Herb, Univ. of 111., Urbana. 

Kizer, Howard, 815 I>ojj>{An Ave., Belvi- 
dere. 

Klamm, Wayne, 839 Sherman, Evanston. 

Martens, (^irl N., 312 W. Oak St., Car 
bondaie. 

Mathews, Earl W., 702 W. Kirby Ave., 
Chainj>aign. 

Nixon, Vernon, Farmer City. 

Nixon, Vernelle, Farmer City. 

Pedrick, Richard, R. R. #2, Metainora. 

Puhl(‘, Russell G., 1063 W. Columbia Ave., 
#410, Chicago. 

Ruab, John M., 437 N, Fifth St., Belle¬ 
ville. 

Satt(‘rlield, F. W., Homer. 

Schreiter, Otto, 206 N. Clinton, Bloom¬ 
ington. 

Soper, Lee, Winnebago. 

Strempcl, Nick J., 6517 Yale Ave., Chi¬ 
cago. 

Taylor, V. Leonal, Faiiwiew. 

Tayior, Win. M., 1130 S. 7, Springfield. 

Trent, Ben, Rockford Dairies, Rockfcrd. 

Weber, G. Philip, Pawnee. 


Indiana 


Members: 

Alden, E. G., Sujjt. Chaimcey Rose School, 
Terre Haute. 

Boxell, Kenneth C., Purdue Univ., La¬ 
fayette. 

Brown, Royer H., 602 Majestic Bldg., 47 
S. Pa. St., Indianapolis. 

Brown, W. Howard, Purdue Univ., Lafay¬ 
ette. 

Bryan, Kenneth V., Purdue Univ., Ijufay- 
ette. 

Chumlea, L. W., Indiana Cond. Milk Co., 
Lebanon. 

Cobbs, Harold V., 208 Old First Natl 
Bank, Bluff ton. 

Dugdale, R. K., Iiid. Cond, Milk Co., 
Sheridan. 

Elliker, Paul R., Purdue Univ,, Lafay¬ 
ette. 

Epple, William F., Purdue Univ,, Lafay¬ 
ette. 

Erb, R. E., Purdue Univ., Lafayette. 


Fahl, Joseph R., 5103 Winthrop Ave., 
Indianapolis. 

Fifer, Russell, 527 Peoples Bank Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

Foulkes, Harold, Kentlaiid Dairy l*rod., 
Kcntland. 

Freeman, Walter, 416 Board of Trade 
Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Freese, Karl, Jr., 458 No. Hartman St., 
Nappanee. 

Friend, L. F., 305 Boehne Bldg., Evans¬ 
ville. 

Gannon, E. A., Purdue Univ., T.afayette. 

Geise, F. W., .1822 Olive St., Indianapolis. 

Gregory, H. W., Purdue Univ., Lafay¬ 
ette. * 

HuiTis, J, L., 328 W. 10th St., Rocho.ster. 

Harvey, John E., 2206 So. Michigan St., 
South Bond. 

Hedges, Byron D., 319 Walnut St., Terre 
Haute. 

Hilton, J. H., Purdue Univ., Lafayette. 
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Holdenmn, Bobort L,, 1162 E. Calvert St., 
South Bend. 

Holden, B. L., 500 N. Salisbury St., West 
Lafayette. 

Horrall, B. E., Purdue TTniv., Lafayette. 

Iddings, Harry G., 6008 E. 6th Place, 
Gary. 

Linscott, Verne, Furnas Ice Cream Co., 
South Bend. 

Logan, Paul S., B. ^6, Lafayette. 

Lyons, Theodore A,, Wolf Dairy Co., New 
Haven. 

Manhart, V. C., Purdue Univ., Lafayette. 

Miller, Norman J., Mead Johnson Co., 
Evansville. 

Moseley, W. 1C., 4902 E, New York St., 
Indianapolis. 

Nouhauser, Iklaurice D., S. Lafayette St., 
Ft. Wayne. 

Palmer, James L., 909 E. Broadway, 
South Bend. 

Parsons, Donald W., 305^ Bundy Ave., 
New Castle. 

Pope, Donald B., 402 Clinton St., Ham 
mond. 

Prickett, Dr. P. S., Mead Johnson & Co., 
Evansville. 

Quiggle, Charles W., 728 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg., Indianapolis. 

Bisch, Lawrence N., Tip Top Cry. Co., 
Vincennes. 

Boberts, Balph E., 214 Perrin Ave., 
Lafayette. 

Scharf, Irvin 0., Purity Maid Prod. Co., 
New Albany. 

Schlegel, John M., 219 Castle Hall Bldg., 
Indianapolis. 

Schlosser, Wm. B., 217 N. 3rd St., Vin 
cennes. 

Siebenthal, A. A., Allied Mills Inc., 
Lafayette. 

Shook, L. C., Fairmont. 

Stephenson, Bobert, 1002 S. Branson St., 
Marion. 


Stillman, Clarence, Sunnyside Dairy, 
Cowan. 

Stout, Joseph L., 415 North St., Lafay¬ 
ette. 

Sulire, F. H., Columbus. 

Trimble, J. M., Lebanon. 

True, N. F., Mead Johnson Co., Evans¬ 
ville. 

Wallace, E. T., Purdue T^niv., Lafayette. 

Weisaert, C. D., Schlosser Bros. Cry., 
Plymouth, 

Wilbur, J. M., Purdue TTniv,, Lafayette. 

Williams, G. A., Ibirdue Univ., Lafayette. 

Suhscf ibers: 

Ind. State Bd. of Health, 1098 W. Michi¬ 
gan St., Bm. 211, Indianapolis. 

Burris, Balph A., Tip Top Cry., Vin- 
eoniios. 

Burwell, F. A., 1820 Boys Ave., Elkhart. 

Ideal Pure Milk Co., 201 S.E., Eighth St., 
Evansville. 

Lt‘t 2 Mfg. (To., Crown Point. 

Peck, Lyman, 300 Old-First Nat’l Bank 
Bldg,, Fort Wayne. 

Library, Agr. Exp. Sta., Purdue Univ., 
Lafayette. 

TJbrary, Purdue Univ., Lafayette. 

Mid West Producers Creameries, 409 
Pythian Bldg., 224 W. Jefferson St., 
South Bend. 

Schlosser Bros., Frankfort. 

Student 

Anderson, Jack, Mt. Vernon. 

Blosscr, T. H., B, B. ^2, Syracuse. 

Beest', John Edward, 815 S. Boots, 
Marion. 

Cove, William B., Franklin. 

Mroz, Joseph B., Kouts. 

Myers, Max E., Bourbon. 

Waugh, Bobert K., 1028 State St., W. 
Lafayette. 


Iowa 


Members; 

Arnold, Floyd, Extension Service, Io\ra 
State Coll., Ames. 

Babel, Fred J., Iowa State Coll., Ames. 
Baker, Merle P., Iowa State Coll., Ames. 
Bird, Emerson W., Iowa State Coll., 
Ames. 

Breazeale, D. F., Iowa St. Brand Crys. 
Inc.) Mason City. 

Campion, Shan, 3210 E. Seventh St,, Des 
Moines. 

Cannon^ C. Y,, Iowa State Coll., Ames. 
Coiley, Bobert T* 1111 N. Second St., 
Ames. 

Crews, Frank, 228 Welch Ave., Ames. 
Duncan, James F., Iowa State Coll., 
Ames. 

Bspe, Dwight L., 612 Lynn Ave., Ames. 
Fabricius, N. E., Iowa State Coll,, Ames* 


Finch, Lindley, Brei»ton State Bank, 
Dallas (^enter. 

Goss, E. F., Iowa State Coll., Ames. 
Hammer, B. W., Iowa State Coll., Ames. 
Hansen, Elmer N., 418 Stanton Ave., 
Ames. 

Hermanson, Everett J., Elm St., Algona. 
Hoeckor, Wesley H,, Iowa State CJolL, 
Ames. 

Ingels, John W., Waverly. 

Iverson, C. A., Iowa State Coll., Amos. 
Johnston, Floyd, Iowa State Coll., Ames. 
Keteham, Wesley J., Iowa State Coll., 
Ames. 

Long, Henry F., Iowa State Coll., Amee. 
Lush, Jay L., Iowa State Coll., Ames. 
Medin, Carl D., 289 Johnson Ave., N*W., 
Cedar Bapids. 
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Menneii, K. E., Armour Creameries, Des 
Moines. 

Micheel, Vemou L., 2820 E, 18th St., 
Davenport. 

Mortenscn, M., Iowa State College, Ames. 

Porter, Arthur H., Iowa State Coll., 

Potthoff, I. G., 411 E. Grand Ave., Des 
Moines. 

Budnick, A. W., Iowa State Coll., Ames. 

Sanders, L. H., Hutchinson Ice Cream Co., 
Cedar Bapids. 

Storvick, E. O., 1027 2nd St., S.W., 
Mason City. 

Thomas, Dr. B. II., 315 Lynn Ave., Ames. 

Weaver, Bussell G., 229 0th St., N.W., 
Mason City. 

Wester, Karl, Keosauqna. 

Willey, B. C., 1131 3rd St., S.W., Mason 
City. 

Wright, Ernest M., 910 Waterloo Bldg., 
W’aterloo. 

Subscribers: 

Glen wood State School, Glen wood. 

Library, Iowa State Coll., Ames. 

Library, Meredith Pub, Co., Des Moines. 

Student A^liates: 

Anderson, Dorrancc I., 132 Welch Ave., 
Ames. 

Aylesworth, K. D., Iowa State Coll., 
Ame.s. 

Baker, Boscoe J., B. #3, Ames. 


Bruene, Bichard B., 311 Ash St., Ames. 

Butler, Balph 0., Coll. Y.M.C.A., Ames. 

Cherry, Howard H., Jr., 305 Nassau St., 
Cedar Bapids. 

Evenson, Melvin, Iowa State Coll., Ames. 

Green, James W., Sigourney. 

Grigsby, C. O., Jr., 2112 Lincoln Way, 
Ames. 

Hansen, Hale E,, Preston. 

Jackson, John B., International House, 
Ames. 

Koster, Dwight, 2828 Ofikland St., Ames. 

Lang, Ted E., 125 Hyland Ave., Ames. 

March, Claude J., 311 Ash St., Ames. 

Medin, ITow'ard, 311 Ash Ave,, Ames. 

Meggitt, Wendell, 10 W. College St., 
Iowa City, 

Morrison, Baymond W., Keosauqua. 

Nelson, Raymond, low'a State Coll., 
Ames. 

Kosenberger, Winfield S., SuBvell Dairy 
Co., low'a City, 

Rosenkild, Grover, Independence. 

Budnick, Art, 214 So. Russell, Ames. 

Riinkle, John H., Manchester. 

Scoles, Leo R., Nashua. 

Senger, Marvin E., 519 Welch Ave., 
Ames. 

Shafland, E. W., 1500 Hawthorne, Water¬ 
loo. 

Shaner, Joe, Dedham. 

Strait, Maurice, 1146 Cth Ave., Des 
Moines. 

Werner, Claire, Gibson, 


Members: 

Atkesoii, F. W., Kansas State Coll., Man¬ 
hattan. 

Bauman, Leon, Dept, of Health, City of 
Lawrence. 

Bechtel, H, Ernest, 345 No. 15th, Man¬ 
hattan, 

Caulfield, W. J., Kansas State Coll., Man¬ 
hattan. 

Dunlap, J. C., Meriden Cry. Co., Hutchin¬ 
son. 

Gilmore, Ijoster O., Kansas State Coll., 
Manhattan. 

Hunt, Edw. S., Tonganoxie. 

Hunter, CharloH A., 933-935 Kansas Ave., 
Topeka. 

KENTt^ 

Members: 

Barkmiin, J. O., Univ. of Ky., Lexington. 

Bird, Tate, Shelbyville. 

Burnette, W. P., 713 South 9th St., May- 
Held. 

Ely, Pordyce, Univ. of Ky., Lexini^ton. 

Fletcher, Lane, Univ. of Ky,, Lexington, 
Ky, 

Monier, Howard B., Coll. Sta. Box G, 
Berea. 


SAS 

Ibsen, Heman L., Kansas State Coll., 
Manhattan. 

Linn, J. W., Kansas State Coll., Man¬ 
hattan. 

Martin, Willard H., Kansas State Coll., 
Manhattan. 

Nelson, F. Eugene, Kansas State Coll., 
Manhattan. 

Shaw, A. O., Kansas State Coll., Man¬ 
hattan. 

Whitnali, C. H., Kansas State Coll., Mjin- 
hattan. 

Subscribers: 

library, Kansas State Coll., Manhattan. 

OKY 

Morrison, H. B., Univ. of Ky., Lexington. 

Wilson, Philip, 748 Van Metar Rd., Lex¬ 
ington. 

Subscribers: » 

City of Louisville, Floyd & Madison Sts., 
Louisville. 

Ewing, C. O., Floyd & Caldwell Sts., 
Louisville. 

Kennedy, Dr. J. A., City Hospital, Louis¬ 
ville. 
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Library, Agr. Exp. Sta., Lexington. 

Library, Murray State Teachers Coll., 
Murray. 

Osborn, P. H., 229 Bourbon Stock Yards 
Bldg., Louisville, 

Library, Western Kentucky State Teach¬ 
ers Coll., Bowling Green. 

Smith, K. D., 912 E. Broadway, Louis¬ 
ville. 


Jfisoctate Subscribers: 

Derway, II. W., Brown Hotel, Louisville. 
Ewing Von-Allmon Dairy, Box 777, 
Louisville. 

Student A^jiliaies: 

Connor, Robert L., Bourbon Stock Yards 
Bldg., Louisville. 

Bumme, John J., 224 East 20th St., 
Covington. 


Louisiana 


members: 

Brown, Dr, C. A., 6317 So. Robertson St., 
New Orleans. 

Davis, C. 0., 8015 Nelson St., New 
Orleans. 

Gaalaas, R, F., Iberia Livestock Expr. 
Farm, Jeanorette. 

Gclpi, A, J., Jr., La. State Univ., Uni 
versity. 

Hefferman, H. N., 6263 Colbert St., New 
Orleans, 

Neasham, E. W., La. State Univ., Uni¬ 
versity. 

Seath, Dwight M., Agr. Exp. Sta., Uni 
versity. 


Staples, C. H., La. State Univ., Univer¬ 
sity. 

Subscribers: 

Kalmbach Burckett Co., 1200 Block Dal- 
zell, Shreveport. 

La. Polytechnic Inst., Library', Ruston. 

Library, La. State Univ., University. 

Library, Southern Univ., Scotiandville. 

Library, Southwestern La. Inst., Lafay¬ 
ette. 

St. Mary Parish Health Center, Franklin. 

Student Affiliates: 

Prichard, Arthur, Box 475, Lafayette. 


Maine 

members: Jjeighton, Harry R., Ft. Williams, 

Cairns, G. M„ Univ. of Maine, Orono. 

Corhett, Ralph A., TTniv. of Maine, Orono. Subscriber ■ 

Dorsey, h. M., TTniv. of Maine, Orono. Librari, I'lui. of Maine, Orono. 

Maryland 


members: 

Ashmead, J. H., 4 Gwynndale Avc., Balti¬ 
more. 

Barker, H. C., Univ. of Md., College 
Park. 

Baumann, L. A., 119 E. Bradley Lane, 
Chevy Chase. 

Berry, M. H., Univ. of Md., College Park. 

Btuler, Henry E., Univ, of Md., College 
Park. 

Carey, C. A., 215 Madison Ave., River- 
dale. 

England, C. W., Univ. of Md., College 
Park. 

Gomez, E. T., Bureau of Dairy Industry, 
Beltsville. 

Harvey, S. H., Harvey Dairy Iiie,, Hy- 
attsville. 

Henderson, Laton M., Mt. Ararat Farms, 
Port Deposit. 

Ikeler, Kenneth C., 302 Cecil St., Univ. 
Park, Hyattsville. 

Johnson, Arnold H., 1403 Eutaw Place, 
Baltimore. 

Lamb, LeRoy D., R. #4, Westminster. 

Ijeightou, Alan, Bur. Dairy Ind., P, 0. 
Box 5, Brentwood. 

Xieseure, J. M., Linden Avc. & Dolphin 
St., Baltimore. 


Lochry, H. II.. Bur. Dairy Ind., Belts¬ 
ville. 

Marty, Ivan -M., City Health Dept., Balti¬ 
more. 

Mather, Robert, Univ. of Md., (''ollege 
Park. 

Matthews, Charles A., Bur. Dairy Ind., 
Beltsville. 

McKlwee, H. W., 201 Reynolds Ave., 
Hagerstown. 

Meebam, C. Marion, Green Spring Dairy, 
1020 W. 41st St., Baltimore. 

Miugs, Dr. Edward B., Bur, Dairy Ind., 
Beltsville. 

Metcalf, Kenneth L., Box 459, Frederick. 

Moseley, Thos. W., U. S. Dairy Exp. Sta,, 
Beltsville. 

Myers, R. P., 1403 Eutaw Place, Balti¬ 
more. 

Nicolet, Ben H., Bur. Dairy Ind., Belts¬ 
ville. 

Siegmund, Dr. H. B., 1100 E. Baltimore 
St., Baltimore. 

Turk, Kenneth L., Univ. of Md., College 
Park. 

Whitaker, R., 1403 Eutaw Place, Balti¬ 
more. 

White, Allen H., 210 E. Lexington St., 
Baltimore. 
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Woodward, T. E., Ileltsville. 

Yoder, R. L., Greensboro. 

Subscribers: 

Library, Uiiiv. of Md., College Park. 
Livestock Sanitary Service, College Park. 
William Welch Medical Library, 1000 E. 

Monument St., Baltimore. 

Bealtest, Inc., 1403 Eutaw Place, Bal¬ 
timore. 

State Dept, of Health, 2411 N. Charles 
St., Baltimore. 

Associate Subscribers: 

Queen City Dairy, Inc., P. O. Box 602, 
Cuml>erland. 


Student Affiliates: 

Brandt, Karl W., Box 202, College Park. 
Butler, Mason, Dickerson. 

Hughes, Frank W., Jr., Yale & Wellesley 
Ave., College Park, Md. 

Jones, Daniel L., Calverts Distillery Co., 
Relay. 

Meyer, Frederick E., Box 35, Greensboro. 
Skinner, James, Univ. of Md., College 
Park. 

Wiodemer, Arthur, Univ. of Md., College 
Park. 


Massachusetts 


Members: 

Archibald, John G., Mass. State Coll., 
Amherst. 

Berggren, Ruth E. L., 15 Adams St., 
Winter Hill. 

Bradficld, Alec, 17 Beverly St., Melrose. 

(Campbell, P. A., Box 1482, Springfiold. 

Clevenger, C. L., Mt. Hope Farm, Wil- 
liamstown. 

Cooley, Louis A., 570 Rutherford Ave., 
Boston. 

Cort, Joseph C., 209 Washington St., 
Boston. 

Dimock, Edgar W., Charlton St., Oxford. 

Dimock, Ralph W., Charlton St., Oxford. 

Fawcett, Clifford J., Mass. State Coll., 
xVmhorst. 

Fay, A. (\, 500 Rutherford Ave., Boston. 

Firth, E. B., Gen. Tee Cream Corp., 
Springfield. 

Fisher, R. C., Wellesley Farms Dairy, 
Wellesley. 

Foley, Richard C., Mass. State Coll., 
Amherst. 

Frandsen, J. H,, Mass. State Coll., 
Amherst. 

Freeman, Stanley L., 419 Spring St., 
West Bridgewater. 

Friedman, H. Henry, 67 Fowler St., 
Dorchester. 

GUck.steiii, Myer, Mass. State Coll., Am 
lierst. 

Jenkins, Herbert, 22 Washington St., 
Somerville. 

Keenan, J. A., 570 Rutherford Ave., 
Boston. 

Larson, (?. W., 570 Rutherford Ave., 
Boston. 

Lindquist, Harry G., Mass. State Coll., 
Amherst. 

Lovda.1, Sigurd, 72 Russell St., North 
Quincy. 

Lythgoe, Hermann C., TB Sanitoriuin, 

Westfield. 

Mack, M. J., Mass. State Coll., Amherst. 

Marcus, Theodore, 6 Columbia Rd., Dor¬ 
chester. 

Mueller, W. S., Mass. State Coll., Am¬ 
herst. 


Nelson, D. H., 191 Wavorly Oaks Road, 
Waltham, Mass. 

Nickolls, 0. R., 500 Rutherford Ave., 
Boston. 

Pettee, I). A., 142 Cambridge St., Charles¬ 
town. 

Range, Mansel C., 54 Hillside Ave., 
Arlington. 

Rice, V. A., Amherst. 

Rorsely, E. M., Deerfoot Farms Co., 
South boro. 

Selby, Howard W., 88 C'ambridgo St., 
Charlestown. 

Shrader, Dr. J. H., Eastern Nazereiie 
OoU., Wollaston. 

Smith, Alfred W., 294 Plainfield, Spring- 
field. 

Snow, R. Milton, 80 Arlington St., Fitch¬ 
burg. 

Ward, Ruel E., Eastern St. Farmers^ 
Exeli., Springiiedd. 

Widland, Myron, 193 Fountain St;, 
Springfield. 

Wisirieski, Karol S., 42 Maywood St,, 
Worcester. 

Subscribers: 

Atlantic Research Associates, Inc.., New- 
tonville. 

Boston Molasses Co., 175 Milk St., Bos¬ 
ton. 

Boston Public Library, Copley Square, 
Boston. 

Burke, Edmund W., 76 Spruce St., Water- 
town, 

Dept, of Pub. Health, Rm. 524 A, State 
House, Boston. 

Dutehland Farms, Inc,, 309 Battles St., 
Brockton. 

Essex Co. xVgr, School, Hathoriic. 

Goodell Library, Mass. State (^oll., Am¬ 
herst. 

Health Dept., 1104 City Hall Annex, 
Boston. 

Mass. Inst, of Tech., Library, Camijridge. 

Mears, Robert P., 3 Buckingham Rd., 
Milton. 

Stow’e, R. T., 177 Milk St,, Boston. 

n, K. Webster Co., 24 West St., Lawreucc. 
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Associate Subscribers: 

Norton, Baymond P., 58 Morton St., 
Newton Centre. 

Pittedeld Milk Exchange, 120 Francis 
Ave., Pittsfield, Mass. 

Putnam, Howard A., 108 Manchester 
Terrace, Springfield. 

Whiting, Charles F., 11 Mason St., Cam¬ 
bridge. 

Student Afflliates: 

Nerret, Ferdinand A., Schrader, South- 
boro. 


Teehan, James P., 125 King St., Spring- 
field. 

Reilly, Eugene E., 33 Chesterfield Bd., 
Worcester. 

Wirtanen, Leonard 0., 19 Pontiac Rd., 
Quincy. 

Keyock, Nicholas L., Mass. State Coll., 
Amherst. 

Leach, Bradford S., 58 Perkins St., Mel¬ 
rose. 

Davis, Harold F., 17 Forrest Glen Rd., 
Beading. 

Bodda, Charles, Jr., 18 Manchester Ter¬ 
race, Springfield. 


Michtoan 


Members: 

Alger, Harry B., 13505 Griggs, Detroit. 

Anderson, A. C., Schoolcraft, Kalamazoo 
Co. 

Anthony, E. L., Mich. State Coll., East 
Lansing. 

Baltzer, A. C., Mich. State Coll., East 
Lansing. 

Bresler, Clyde, 717 E. Fulton, Grand 
Rapids. 

Brockschmidt, J. H., 13220 Woodward 
Ave., Highland Park. 

Brody, C. A., Constantine. 

Bryan, 0. S., Mich. State Coll., East 
Lansing. 

Buckingham, George E., 5101 Branch 
Rd., Flint. 

Burlingame, M. M., 3600 Forest Avc. E., 
Detroit. 

Cole, Clarence Ij., Mich. State Coll., East 
Lansing. 

Davis, George, 11077 Minden Ave., De¬ 
troit. 

Duncan, Clifford W., Expt. St. Chenjistry, 
East Lansing. 

Fabian, F. W., Mich. State Coll., East 
Lansing. 

Folkers, E. C., 919 Orchard St., Flint. 

Gould, Ira A., Mich. State (^11., East 
Lansing. 

Gregarek, Floyd J., 3730 Montgomery, 
Detroit. 

Harding, H. A., 1221 Beaufait Ave., 
Detroit. 

Hays, J. G., 605 Butterfield Dr., East 
Lansing. 

Horwood, Bussell E., Mich. State Coll., 
East Lansing. 

Hoyt, Leon W., 14050 Boselawn Ave., 
Detroit. 

Huffman, Carl F., Mich. State Coll, East 
Lansing. 

Jensen, J. M.,' Mich. State Coll, East 
Lansing. 

Johnson, George K., Co. Agr. Agent, 
Allegon. 

Jones, V, B., J. B. Ford Co,, Wyandotte. 

Krehl, Edward C., 15868 Whitcomb, 
Detroit. 


Lucas, P. 8., Mich. State Coll, East Lan¬ 
sing. 

Miller, Charles D., Eaton Rapids. 

Moore, L. A., Mich. State Coll, East Lan¬ 
sing. 

Myers, Charles E., 16176 Freeland, De¬ 
troit. 

Petrie, Ernest B., Lockshore Farm, Cres- 
sey. 

Phillips, John E., Waylond. 

Rogers, C. A., 8731 Witt St., Detroit. 

Sandburg, Mrs. Carl, Harl>ert. 

Schcidenhelm, E. C., Mich. State Coll, 
East Lansing. 

Schubert, A. R., Catham. 

Seidel, 0. J., 402 N. Catherine St., Bay 
City. 

Seidel, Martin, 403 East John St., Bay 
City. 

Snyder, Woodrow, Mich. State Coll, East 
Lansing. 

Btrachan, Robert C., 1395 Park Place, 
Plymouth. 

Sykes, Joseph F., Mich. State Coll, East 
Ijansing. 

Trout, G. Malcolm, Mich. State Coll, 
East Lansing. 

Turney, G. J., Room 205, City Hall, Lan¬ 
sing. 

Vedder, Melvin L., Litchfield. 

Weaver, Earl, Mich. State Coll, East 
Lansing. 

Werling, Wm. H., 326 Lincoln St., Zee- 
land. 

Zoller, Dr. Harper F., 12105 Northlawn 
Ave., Detroit. 

Subscribers: 

Christy, C. F., Kalamazoo Veg. Parch¬ 
ment Co., Kalamazoo. 

Detroit Pub. Library, Woodw’ard & Kirby 
Aves., Detroit. 

Larrowe Milling Co., Box 68, N. End 
Sta., Detroit. 

Library, Mich. State Coll, East Lansing. 

Mead Johnson & Co., Zeeland. 

Mich. State Coll., Dairy Hush. Dept., 
East Lansing. 

Northern Dairy Co., Ishpeming. 

Pet Milk Co., R. D. Nolte, Hudson. 
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Sanitary Dairy Co., Box 125, Muskegon. 
Tullis, Frederick W., B. #1, Monroe. 

Van Louven, Robert, R. #2, Saline. 

Asaoeiatc Suhsorihers: 

McDonald, W. A., 617 Lewis St., Flint. 

Student Affiliates: 

F]ly, Ray Edwin, 526 Sunset Lane, East 
Lansing. 


Ewbank, Fay C., 213 Orchard, East Lan¬ 
sing. 

Koning, William R., 526 Sunset Lane, 
East Lansing. 

Lutz, William B., Linden. 

Peterson, Charles L., 1712 F'ifth St., Bay 
City. 

Towmley, Robert C., Mich. State Coll., 
East Lansing. 


Minnesota 


Memliers: 

Ahlstrand, Eric R., State Office Bldg., 
St. Paul. 

Allen, Nat N., IJniv. Farm, St. Paul. 
Astroth, F'rank B., 1453 Hytle St., St. 
Paul. 

Barker, E. M., Rochester Dairy Co., 
Rochester. 

Barnes, John C., 2402 Univ. Ave., St. 
Paul. 

Bergford, Harold, 1312 6th Ave., So., 
Moorhead. 

Bonney, Richard, 3400 Colfax Ave., S., 
Minneapolis. 

Chapman, K. W., 510 4th St., No., Brnin- 
ard. 

Combs, W. B., ITniv, Farm, St. Paul. 
Collis, Harold W., Dayton Bluff Sta., 
R. #4, St. Paul. 

Coulter, S. T., Univ. Farm, St. Paul. 
Erekson, J. Arion, 2089 Carter Ave., St. 
Paul. 

FVrrari, Charles G., 2010 E. Hennepin 
Ave., Minneapolis. 

Fitch, J. B., Univ. F'arrn, St. Paul. 
J^ournclle, Harold J., Univ. Farm, St. 
Paul. 

Frederiksen, F\ M., 222 Third St., N.E., 
Fairbnult. 

Goforth, Howard J., 888 E. Minnehaha 
St., St. Paul. 

Guliekson, T. W., Univ. of Minn., St. 
Paul. 

Halverson, Ralph, 3335 Holmes, Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Hanson, Clements C., Barnum Cry. Co., 
Barnum. 

Hanson, E. A., Univ. Farm, St. Paul, 
Harper, Claude, Jr., Univ. Farm, St. 
Paul. 

Hawkins, Orville J., Univ. of Minn., St. 
Paul. 

Healy, Henrv A., 2244 Carter Ave., St. 
Paul. 

JennesH, Robert, Univ. Farm, St. Paul. 
Leighton, Ramer, Univ. Farm, St. Paul. 
Love, Hyman, 515 15th Ave., S.E., Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Luby, Daniel J., 1225 Juno St., St. Paul. 
Macy, Harold, Univ, Farm, St. Paul. 


Mattson, H. A., 128 Univ. Ave., S.E., 
Minneapolis. 

Mattson, Walfrid T., 3220 2nd Ave., W., 
Hibbing. 

Nelson, H. Godfrey, 401 City Hall, Min¬ 
neapolis. 

Olson, Joe C., Univ. F'arm, St. Paul. 

Palmer, LeRoy S., Univ. Farm, St, Paul. 

Petersen, W. E., Univ. Farm, St. Paul. 

Rivers, Philip, Univ. Farm, St. Paul. 

Roberta, W. M., 2089 Carter Ave., St, 
Paul. 

Searles, H. R., Univ. of Minn., St. Paul. 

Sorensen, C. M., 739 Pillsburg Ave., St. 
Paul. 

Spielman, Arless, Univ. Farm., St. Paul. 

Vacha, G. A., Room 527, State Off. Bldg., 
St. Paul. 

Ward, Harlan, 501 15th Ave., S.E., Apt. 
3, Minneapolis. 

Weirether, Francis J., 1440 Raymond 
Ave., St. Paul. 

Zakariasen, Ben M., 1369 Cleveland Ave., 
N., St. Paul. 

Suhscribers: 

Ahl, Martin, Bridgenian-Russell Co., Du¬ 
luth. 

Hayward, J. W., P. O. Box 839, Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Library, James Jerome Hill Ref., St. 
Paul. 

Library, Univ. Farm, St. Paul. 

Twin City Milk Prod. Assoc,., 2402-14 
Univ. Ave., St. Paul. 

Associate Members: 

Cammack, W. R., 7 Royalston, Minne¬ 
apolis. 

Johnson, M. R., Box 147, Willmar. 

Koencman, E. J., Marigold Dairies, Tnc., 
Rochester. 

Student Affiliates: 

Eckstrom, Clifford, 1028 6th St., S.E., 
Minneapolis. 

Laverty, Charles 0., Brainard. 

Miller, Kenneth P,, Univ. I^arm, St. Paul. 

Rausch, Karl, 1620 Oliver Ave., N., Min¬ 
neapolis. • 

Tjosvold, 2348 Buford Ave., St. Paul. 

Wegermann, Edwin H., Watertown. 


Mississippi 

Members: Herzer, T, H., Miss. State Coll., State 

Cooper, M. 0., State College. College. 

Cowsert, W. C., Box 452, State College. Higgins, L. A., Starkville. 
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Johnson, Frank, Pontotoc. 

Moore, J. S., Miss. State Coll., State Col¬ 
lege. 

Waters, Bichard E., State College. 
Wliitfield, B. H., Clinton.. 


Widdifield, Wallace, State College. 
Suhscrihers: 

General Library, Miss. State Coll., State 
College. 


Missouri 


Members: 

Arbucklo, W. S., TJniv. of Mo., Columbia. 
Brody, Samuel, Univ. of Mo., Columbia. 
Davis, Glenn G., R. #9, Box 581, Lemay. 
Garrison, Earl B., Univ, of Mo., Colum¬ 
bia. 

Graham, Dr. W. B., American Butter Co., 
Kansas City. 

Hall, W. C., Univ. of Mo., C-olumbia. 
Heinemann, Burdet, Producer's Cry. Co., 
Springfield. 

Hennan, Harry A., Coll, of Agr., Colum¬ 
bia. 

Hughes, B. D., St. Albans Farms, Becker. 
Hunt, Leslie L., 1401 Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis. 

Kerckhoff, Daniel M., Crescent. 

Kocher, Daniel S., Slst &, Gillham Rd., 
Kansas City. 

Latzer, Robert L., 1401 Arcade Bldg., St. 
Louis. 

Lewis, A. A., 15 McBain Ave., Columbia. 
Lide, B, M., 2008 Pine St., St. Louis. 
Lynch, Arthur D., 511 Locust St., St. 

IjOUIS. 

McIntyre, C. W., Hatch Farm, Oakw’ood. 
Mixner, John P., 813 College Ave., Co¬ 
lumbia. 

Painter, W, E., R. #0, Box 20, Sapping- 
ton. 

Plattenburg, H, H., P. O. Box 34, Kansas 
City, 

Powell, E. B., Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis. 

Quigley, J. V., 5633 Troost Ave., Kansas 
City. ^ 

Bagsdjile, A. C., Univ. of Mo., Columbia. 


Regan, M. J., College of Agric., Colum¬ 
bia. 

Reid, Wm. H. E., Univ. of Mo., Columbia. 

Reineke, E. P., Univ. of Mo., Columbia. 

Sivesind, Milton C., Mt. Vernon. 

Summers, Meade, Purina Mills, St. Louis. 

Turner, Charles W., Univ. of Mo., Colum¬ 
bia. 

Subscribers: 

De-Raef Corp., 208 Alameda Rd., Kansas 
City. 

Fell, Kenneth, 6247 Brookside Blvd., 
Kansas City. 

Raskas Dairy Co., 1313 N. Newiitead 
Ave., St. Louis. 

St. Louis Public Library, Olive 13th & 
34th Sts., St. Louis. 

Univ. of Missouri, Agr. Library, Colum¬ 
bia. 

Meriden Creamery Co., 2100 Central St,, 
Kansas City. 

St. Louis District Dairy Council, 4030 
Chouteau Ave., St. Louis. 

Sampson, Julian E., 3001 Olive St., St, 
Louis. 

Associate Subscribcrs: 

DcLuxe Ice Cream Co., 4218 Laclede 
Ave., St. Louis. 

Wa.s8er, J. J., 1001 S. Grand Blvd., St. 
Louis. 

Student A filiates: 

Decker, Clinton W., 813 College Ave., 
Columbia. 

Smith, Lowell E., 1413 E. Bdwy., Colum¬ 
bia. 

Swanson, Eric W., Univ. of Mo., Colum¬ 
bia. 


Montana 


Members: 

Boyd, James C., State Coll, of Mont., 
Bozeman. 

Hedrick, Theodore, Mont. State Coll., 
Bozeman. 

Dissly, Howard G., 108 Hawthorne Ave., 
Lewistown. 

K^land, D. Y., Huntley Field Station, 
Huntley. 

Melver, Kenneth, Box 1243, Great Falls. 
Mitchell, Fergiss G., Ayrshire Dairy, 


Great Falls. 

Nelson, J. A., Mont. State Coll., Boze¬ 
man. 

Pease, Paul, Conrad. 

Searles, F. R., P. O. Box 1205, Missoula. 
Tretsven, J. O., Dairy Specialist, Mont. 
State Coll., Bozeman. 

Subscribers: 

Livestock Sanitary Board, Helena. 

Mont. State College, Library, Bozeman. 


Nebraska 


Members: 

Crowe, L. K., Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln. 
Davis, H, P., Coll, of Agric., Lincoln. 
Downs, P. A., Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln. 


Hathaway, I. L., Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln. 
Howe, D. K., Fairmont Cry. Co,, Omaha. 
Leach, Corl A., Dairy Goat Journal, Fair- 
bury. 
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Morgan, E. F., 1116 No. 38th St., Lin¬ 
coln. 

Eeichart, E. L., Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln. 
Templeton, Hugh L., 5108 Webster St., 
Omaha. 

Trimberger, George W., Univ. of Nebr., 
Lincoln. 

Underbjerg, Gravers K. L., Univ. of 
Nebr., Lincoln. 

Suhscrihers: 

Library, Coll, of Agric., Lincoln. 


Omaha Cold Storage Co., 8th to Oth on 
Farnum St., Omaha. 

Univ. of Nebr., Dairy Husbandry Dept., 
Lincoln. 

John A. Walker Co., 1101 Eedick Tower, 
Omaha. 

Student Affiliaies: 

Bever, Eldridge, Virginia. 

Pfeiffer, Bussell, Univ, of Nebr., Lincoln. 
Zook, Loren, 600 Marshall Ave., Lincoln. 


Nevada 

Memhera: 

Headley, F. B., Univ. of Nev., Reno. 

Reod, A. J., Lovelock. 

New Hampshire 


Mcmhevfi: 

Cummings, C. M., Am. Guernsey Cattle 
Club., Peterboro. 

Johnson, Lawrence A,, Univ. of New 
Hampshire. 

Moore, H. C., Univ. of New Hampshire, 
Durham. 

Morrow, K. S,, Univ. of Now Hampshire, 
Durham. 

Pike, Adna B., Dept, of Agric., Concord. 
Ritzman, E. G., Univ. of New Hampshire, 
Durham. 


Shultz, Earl N., Am. Guernsey Cattle 
Club, Peterboro. 

W'ced, Theodore H., 20 Beech St., Woods- 
ville. 

Suhscrihers: 

Hamilton Smith Library, Univ. of N. H., 
Durham. 

Student Affiliates: 

Wood, Walter, Bath. 


New Jersey 


Memhers: 

Adams, Stephen, Woodland Rd., Deraa- 
rest. 

Anderson, J. A., Rutgers Univ., Now 
Brunswick. 

Bartlett, J, W., N, J. Agr. Coll., New 
Brunsw'ick. 

Becker, Henry, Livingston Ave., Ro.se- 
land. 

Bender, Carl B., N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
New Brunswick. 

Bishop, John V., (Jolumbus. 

Button, F. C., N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., New 
Brunswick. 

Cohen, Ralph I., 160 Miller St., New^ark. 

Drummond, W'. Robert, 1208 E. Ridg- 
wood Ave., Ridgewood. 

Durluig, Carlton A., W'hitehousc. 

Garrett, O. F., Rutgers Univ., New 
Brunswick. 

Gauntt, E. A., Box 52, Cranburj% 

Herrold, John, Nat^l Oil Prod. Co., 
. Harrison. 

Holeskl, Frank, 45 Wayne Ave., River 
Edge. 

Keeney, Mark H., Cedar Grove. 

Lepard, Olin L., N. J. Exp. Sta., Sussex. 

Levowitz, David, 226 Eastern Ave., New 
Brunswick. 

Little, Ralph B., Rockefeller Inst., 
Princeton. 

Lota, John H., 180 Piaget Ave., Clifton. 


McCan, J. C., 318 Grant Ave., Highland 
Park. 

Metzger, H. J., N. J, Agr. Exp, Sta., Ncav 
B runswick. 

Moran, James J., Kimble Glass Co., Vine- 
land. 

Perry, E. J., N. J. Agr, Coll.. New Bruns 
wick. 

Reece, Ralph P., N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., 
New Brunswick. 

Roberts, Henry E., Rutgers Univ., New' 
Brunswick. 

Russv, lieuedo, Castles Ice Cream Co., 
Garfield. 

Sclimidt, H. Karl F., 2302 Channing Ave., 
Westfield. 

Seymour-J ones, Dr. Frank L., 358 

Knickerbocker Rd., Englewood. 

Snyder, D. G., 444 Raymond Rlvd., New'- 
ark. 

Sta be, Stig, 182 Jefferson St., Perth 
Amboy. 

Taylor, George E., N. J. Coll, of Agr., 
New Brunswick. 

Tregurtha, Janies D., 26 Bridge St., 
Newark. • 

Voorhees, Louis A., P. 0. Box 267, Nw 
Brunswick. 

Weatherby, Edwin J., N. J. Agr. Exp. 
Sta., New Brunswick. 

Wilson, Logan T., Walker-Gordon Lab. 
Co., Inc., Plainsboro. 
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Shuart, C. Edmund, N. J. Exp. Sta., 
Sussex. 

Waldron, Marc C., Oalifon. 

Subscribers: 

Best Foods, Inc., Br. H. W. Vahltoich, 
Avo. A & W & 4th St., Bayonne. 

Bremer, Valentine, 212 Jackson Ave., 
Jersey City. 

Burrows, James, Kraft-Phenix Cheese 
Corp., Jersey City. 

Campbell Soup Co., 2nd So Market Sts., 
Camden. 

Gen. Foods Corp., 1125 Hudson St., 
Hoboken. 

Haajr, Edwin, 1701 82nd St. No., Bergen. 

Janssen, F. W., 109 Grand St., Hoboken. 

June Dairy Prod. Co., Inc., Jersey City. 

Library, N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., New 
Brunswick. 

Quait, Robert L., Limestone Prod. Corp. 
of America, Box 19, Newton, 


Roe, Hudson H., 113 High St., Newton. 

Rudemann, D. W., Walker*Gordon Farms, 
Plainsboro. 

Tompkins, L. J., D.V.M., Packanaok 
Lake. 

Von der Lieth, John F., 768 Bergen Ave., 
Jersey City. 

Wallace So Tiernon Co., Inc., 11 Mill St,, 
Belleville. 

Associate Subscribers: 

The Paulus Dairy, 191 New St., New 
Brunswick. 

Student A^Hates: 

Dunn, Henry O., Dairy Research Station, 
Sussex. 

Eaton, Hamilton, N. Branch Exp. Sta., 
Sussex. 

King, Willis A., N. J. Dairy Research 
Farm, Sussex. 

Rosenthal, Sidney, 736 Edge wood Ave., 
Trenton. 


Members: 


New Mexico . 

Subscribers: 


Addington, Lawrence H,, N. M. A. & M. 
Coll., State College. 

Cunningham, 0. C., Coll, of Agr., State 
College. 

Hill, James, City Health Dept,, Clovis, 
Jentgen, Walter F., Pricers Creameries, 
Inc., Portales. 

New 


Library, New Mexico A. So M. Coll., State 
College. 

Clardys Dairy, Box 102, Roswell. 

Randall, W. A., El Fidel Hotel, Albu¬ 
querque. 


Members: 

Ahrens, Alfred H., 118-49 225th St., St. 
Albans, L. I. 

Albrectsen, Raymond R., R. #3, Ithaca. 

Ayres, W. E., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Bard, James M., Box 6, Bainbridge Ave., 
Thornwood. 

Bartseh, Walter C., 205 E. 24th St., New 
York. 

Batchelor, R. L., 152 W. 42nd St., New 
York. 

Bayer, A. H., 710 Eastern Ave., Schenec¬ 
tady. 

Bender, Dr. Raymond, Box 212, Bain¬ 
bridge. 

Booth, George, 433 Dove St., Dunkirk. 

Bradt, C. G., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Bratton, Robert W., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Breed, Robert S., Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva. 

Brereton, John G., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Brownell, S. J., Cornell Univ,, Ithaca. 

Browning, R. A., 356 Hertel Co., Buffalo. 

Brueckner, Herman J., Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca. 

Burke, James D.; Route 4, Ithaca. 

Burrell, Loomis, Little Falls. 

Cahn, Maurice M., Royal Laboratories, 
118 E. 28th St., New York. 

Cole, A. P., Tioga Mills, Inc., Waverly. 

Copeland, Lynn, Amer. Jersey Cattle 
Club, 324 W. 23rd St., New York. 


Corbin, C. I., Sheffield Farms (V)., Inc., 
524 W. 57th St., New York. 

Cordes, William A., Sealtest, Inc., 230 
Park Ave., New York. 

Crandall, W. T., N. Y. State Coll, of 
Agr., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Dahl berg, A. C., Agr. Exp. Station, 
Geneva. 

DeTurk, Lester E., Whitesville. 

Detwiler, B. H., 49 Beacon Hill Rd., Port 
Washington. 

Doob, Hugo, Jr., 513 S. Aurora St., 
Ithaca. 

Duck, Ira B., Jr., 324 W, 23rd St., New 
York. 

Eastwood, H. S., 165 Broadway, New 
York. 

Elliott, Irvine F., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Emasiri, Saluey, Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Everett, Roberts, 232 Madison Ave., New 
York. 

Flanigan, George E., Box 168, Bain¬ 
bridge. 

Fleming, R. S,, Syracuse. 

Freidman, Aaron, 130 W. 42nd St., New 
York. 

Gavin, Joseph 8., 200 Stockbridge Ave., 
Buffalo. 

George, A. D., Webster's Crossing. 

Gilmore, L. N,, 1009 C. of 0. Bldg., 
Buffalo. 
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Guthrie, E. S., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Hamilton, Georgo B., 100 E. 42ud St., 
New York. 

Hamlin, Frank H., Shortsville. 

Hanford, Zaida M., Box 535, Bainbridge. 

Harrison, Edwin S., Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca. 

Hening, J. C., Geneva. 

Herrington, B. L., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Hertwig, Raymond, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York, 

Hileman, J. L., 810 Burnett, Syracustt. 

Holland, Robert F., Genova. 

Jansen, J. F., 1 Union St., Oneonta. 

Jensen, Otto G., Box 634, Bainbridge. 

Johnson, L. C., Moravia. 

Judkins, H. F., 75 E. 45th St., New York. 

Kahlcnberg, Orme J., 21 Julian St., Bain- 
bridge. 

Kern, Clyde, L., 11 W. 42nd St., 21 st 
Floor, New York. 

Kissen, Benjamin, 182 Duane St., Now 
York. 

Kloorup, Alex, 31 Nassau St., New York. 

Kiiaysi, George, Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Koerver, C., 524 Waverly Ave,, Brooklyn. 

Kolb, Ludwig, 8514-n4th St., Richmond 
Hill. 

Krukovsky, V. N., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Lamb, Leland \V., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Landsburg, Kenneth G., 324 W. 23rd St., 
New York. 

Lazarus, N. E., 176 Franklin St., Buffalo. 

Lehmkulil, Henry, 73 Howell St., Roches¬ 
ter. 

Inst, W. IT., 7th Ave. & 34th St., New 
York, 

Luiidstedt, Frik, 54 South St., Goshen. 

Mnrcusscii, W. II., 110 Hudson St., New 
York. 

Marquardt, J. C,, Agr. Exp. Sta,, Geneva. 

Masurovsky, B. I., 1820 Morris Ave., 
Bronx. 

Maynard, L, A., Coll, of Agr,, Ithaca. 

MeChesney, E. R., Fairmont Cry. Co., 
Buffalo. 

McKinney, Wra. B., 44 Lester Place, New 
Rochelle. 

Mikkelsen, Elmer, Plcasantville. 

Motley, Lewis W., 324 W. 23rd St., New 
York, 

Morrison, F. B., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Moss, Clarence M., 810 Burnet Ave., 
Syracuse. 

Myers, E. M., N. Y. School of Agr., 
Alfred. 

Naylor, H. Brooks, Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Newman, P. E., Beacon Milling Co., 
Cayuga. 

Noll, C. I., 15 Kirby St,, Bainbridge. 

Norris, L. 0., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

North, Charles E., 23 East 26th St., New 
York. 

Paley, Charles, 19 Hudson St., New York. 

Payno, Ira G., Box 1259, Albany. 


Pincus, SoJ, 125 Worth St., New York. 

Powers, A. J., 90 Third Avenue, Brook¬ 
lyn. 

Prentice, E. Parmalee, 5 W. 53rd St., 
New York. 

Queneer, Arthur B., 542 E. 19tli St., New 
York. 

Robertson, A. H., State Office Bldg., 
Albany. 

Roman, Michael IT., Richville. 

Ralston, Noel, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, 

Robin son, L. W., State School of Agr., 
Alfred. 

Ross, Harry Albert, 350 Madison Ave., 
New York. 

Rohs, H. E., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Salisbury, Glenn W., Cornell Univ., Ith¬ 
aca. 

S:inta Maria,, Anthony A., 132-29 Metro¬ 
politan Ave., Richmond Hill, 

Savage, E. S., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Scales, Freeman AI., 179 Central Park¬ 
way, Alt. Vernon. 

Schaefer, O. G., Room 2304, 420 Lexing¬ 
ton Ave., New York. 

Shapiro, Norman, 2016 Ave. N., Brook- 

ijii. 

Sharp, Paul F,, Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Sherman, J. Al., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Stark, C. N., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Steele, Finley AT., 727 EJlicott Square 
Bldg., Buffalo. 

Siipplee, Dr. G. C., Dry Milk Co., Bain¬ 
bridge. 

Swanner, R. O., State Dept, of Health, 
Albany. 

Swift, G. D., General Ice Cream Corp., 
Rochester. 

Talbott, A. M., 17 E. 42nd St., New 
York. 

Taub, Joel, 40 E. 17th St., Brooklyn. 

Taylor, Joe S., Box 151, Homer. 

Thompson, E. C., 15 Ren wick St., New 
York. 

Thompson, E. C., 1792 E. 22nd St., 
Brooklyn. 

Thompson, John C., 324 W. 23rd St., New 
York. 

Tjarks, Edward A., 62 Park Ave., Willis- 
ton l^irk, L. I. 

Tobey, James A., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. 

Vorperiaii, John II., 117-01 Park Lane 
South, Kew Gardens, L. I. 

Weinberger, Robert ]., 3121 Brighton, 
5th St., Brooklyn. 

Wentworth, W. A,, 35g ATadison Ave,, 
New York. 

West, George A., 82 Chestnut St., Roches¬ 
ter. 

Willett, E. L., Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Willmann, Alfred, 111 Comstock Bd., 
Ithaca. 

Y'ale, AT. W., Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva. 
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8uh»crihers: 

Agricultural Advt. & Eesoarcli Service, 
Inc., Ithaca. 

Blue Boy Dairy, Oakfield. 

Borden ^8 Farm Products, 110 Hudson 
St., New York, 

Breakstone Bros., Inc., 195 Franklin St., 
New York, 

Burrell, D. H., 345 W. Jefferson, Syra¬ 
cuse. 

Chipman, Myron, 1234 Granite Bldg., 
Bochester. 

Chr. Hanson's Ijaboratory, Inc., Little 
Falls. 

Evert, M. B., 632 W. 125th St,, New 
York. 

Fleischman Laboratories, 810 Grand Con¬ 
course, New York. 

Flower Veterinary Library, Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca. 

Food Industries Editorial, McGraw-Hill 
Pub. Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 

Food Technical Bureau, Amtorg Trading 
Corp., 210 Madison Ave., New York. 

General Milk Co., 19 Eeetor St., New 
York. 

Herrick, L. E., Cloverdale Farms, Inc., 
Binghamton. 

Katz, Hyman, 2137 Cropsey Ave., Brook¬ 
lyn. 

Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corp., South Edmes- 
ton. 

Library, Columbia Univ., New York. 

Library, Cornell Univ., Ithaca. 

Library of the Medical Society of the 
County of Kings, 1313 Bedford Ave., 
Brooklyn. 

Library, Now York Academy of Medi¬ 
cine, 2 E. 103rd St., New York. 

Library, Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva. . 

Moffett, Frank W., Jr., 399 Wellington 
Ave., Rochester. 

Municipal Eefcrence Branch, N. Y. Pub¬ 
lic Library, 2230 Municipal Bldg., New 
York. 

N. Y. State Library, Albany. 

E. E. Squibb & Sons, 25 Columbia 
Heights, Brooklyn. 

Maione, A. 8., General Ice Cream Corp., 
Syracuse. 

Musher Foundation, Inc., 250 W. 57th 
St., New York. 

Nestle's Milk Products, Inc., 155 E. 44th 
St., New York. 

North 

Members: 

Arey, J. A., Stfite Coll. Sta., Ealeigh. 

Booker, Warren H., St. Bd. of Health, 
Ealeigh. 

Clevenger, W. L., State Coll., Ealeigh. 

Dean W. Colvard, Mountain Exp. Sta., 
Swannanoa, N. C. 

Faires, E. W., Coastal Plain Sta., Wil¬ 
lard. 


Now York Good Humor, Inc., 46-81 
Metropolitan Ave., Brooklyn. 

N. Y. State School of Agr., Canton. 

Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 81 Maiden Lane, 
New York. 

Pioneer Ice Cream Brands, Inc., Gouvor- 
neur. 

Riford, L. S., Beacon Milling Co., Cayuga. 

Sheffield Farm Lab., 1055 Webster Ave., 
Bronx. 

Standard Brands Library, 595 Madison 
Ave., New York. 

Taylor Instrument Co., 95 Ames St. at 
West Ave., Rochester. 

Tioga Mills, Inc., Waverly. 

Voorhees, Schuyler G., 51 Prospect St., 
Amsterdam. 

Associate Subscribers: 

The Casein Co. of America, Inc., Bain- 
bridge. 

Hutt, Henry W., 751 Tonawanda St., 
Buffalo. 

Hydrox Ice Cream Co., Inc., 47th Ave. & 
Van Dam St., L. I. City. 

New York Good Humor, Inc., 46-81 
Metropolitan Ave., Brooklyn. 

Spcjiks, Chas., Milk Inst., Chrysler Bldg., 
New York. 

Wooster, R. D., 276 5th Ave., Troy. 

Stiedcnt Affiliates: 

Ackerly, Helen, Crystal Bun. 

Botwinik, Leonard, 162 Circular Ave., 
Saratoga Springs. 

Evanko, John A., 206 Depeyster St., 
Rome. 

Ludington, Varniim D., 28 8. Main St., 
Holley. 

Gordon, Theodore D., 202 Drydeii Ed., 
Ithaca. 

Gottlieb, Manuel, Youngsville. 

Johnson, Joe, 3736 88th St., Jackson 
Heights, L. T. 

Leibowitz, Sol, 888 Montgomery St., 
Brooklyn. 

Rotten berg, Simon, Mohigan Colony, 
Crompond. 

Semler, Edwin L., 524 Dryden Ed., Ith¬ 
aca. 

Walter, William G., Agr. Exp. Sta,, Ge¬ 
neva. 

Webster, IT. G., Jr., Wcedsport. 

Carolina 

Grinnells, C. D., State Coll. Sta., Ealeigh. 

Gulledgc, E. P., 810-811 Odd Fellows 
Bldg., Ealeigh. 

Kennedy, W. L., A. & T. College, Greens¬ 
boro. 

Mitchell, E. D., Biltmore Farms, Ashe¬ 
ville. 

Euffner, E. H., State Coll. Sta., Ealeigh. 
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Till, Dr. S. B., Biltmore Farnifl, Ashe- Southern Dairies, Inc., Winston-Salem. 

villo. Wells, C. B,, Jr., Southern Dairies, Ashe- 

Tufts, Leonard, Pinehurst. ville. 

Subscribers: Student A filiates: 

Library, A, & T. College, Greensboro. Thacker, W. C., 1710 Park Drive, Raleigh, 

North Dakota 

Members: Watt, A. L., Northern Great Plains 

Conner, J. K., Ill 4th Ave., N.W., Man ’ Mandan. 

Jan. Subscrihers: 

Dice, J. R., N. D. Agr. Coll., Fargo. Ladd, C. S., State Laboratories Dept., 

Jensen, Chris, State Coll. Sta., Fargo. Bismarck. 

Murray. D. L., N. D. Agr. Coll., Fargo. Library, State Coll. Sta., Fargo. 

Trzeinski, Sam C., 409i Fifth St., No., Student A filiates: 

Bismarck. Bach, Charles, May ville. 

Ohio 


Members: 

Alberts, Raymond J., Ohio State ITniv., 
Columbus. 

Alexander, C. B., 273 Bowery St., Akron. 

Almy, E. F., 2632 Tremont Rd., Colum¬ 
bus. 

Armstrong, T. V., 167 W. California Ave., 
Columbus. 

Babcock, Wayne, 945 Berden Ave., 
Toledo. 

Bachtel, R. T., 1112 E. Tuscarawas St., 
Canton. 

Baker, Neil R,, 239 W. Spring St., Co 
lumbus, 

Bennett, C. L., 2363 St. James Avo., Cin¬ 
cinnati. 

Berg, E. K., Novelty. 

Blackman, Chas. L., Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus. 

Bohl, Homer C., New Vienna. 

Brandt, Gray don W., Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus. 

Buchanan, T. B., 1086 N. 4th St., Colum¬ 
bus. 

Burgwald, L. B., Ohio State Univ., Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Burkey, Lloyd, Creamery Package Mfg. 
Co., 600 Broadway, Toledo. 

Campbell, F. M., Andalusia Dairy Co., 
Salem. 

Carver, R. J., Moores & Ross Milk Co., 
Columbus. 

Charles, Donald, 3055 East, 63rd St., 
Cleveland. 

Claxton, A. J., White Mt. Cry. Co., Lima. 

Clouse, S. H., 125 N. Fountain Ave., 
Springfield, 

Com, Orville, B. #6, Coshocton. 

Creamer, Dwight S., Telling Belle Ver¬ 
non, Akron. 

Dafler, Russell K., R* #1, New Lebanon. 

Denlinger, H, E., Farmers Nat^l Bank 
Bldg., OroenvUle. 

Diehl, M. W., 1843 E. Slat St., Cleveland. 

Dorcas, M. J., 159 Stanford Drive, Berea. 

Drain, H. D., Peoples Dairy Co., Akron. 


DroHsol, Richard L., 2872 Noil Ave., Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Dreyer, Virgil 0., 219 E. r)th St., Dayton. 

Drusendahl, L. G., 1290 West 115th St., 
Cleveland. 

Dugan, Elbert W., 1495 E. 118th St., 
Cleveland. 

Dubach, George G., R. #3, Ashtabula. 

Durkee, Maurice P., Grafton. 

Erb, J. Hoffman, Ohio State Univ., Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Erf, Oscar, 1896 N. High St., Columbus. 

Farrar, Robert R., Sugarcreek. 

Frohring, W. O., Gen. Biochemicals, Inc., 
Chagrin Falls. 

Gebhardt, 11. T., 418 Milford Ave., 
Marysville, 

Green, Robert F., Chesterland. 

Hadley, I. D., 910 Forest Drive, Wooster. 

Hamilton, Harold P., Box 301, Sugar- 
creek. 

Hamilton, Robert, 47th W. & Train Ave., 
Cleveland. 

Hamilton, T. Kline, 315 Graham St., Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Harding, H. G., Akron Pure Milk Co., 
Akron. 

Hayden, 0. C., Exp. Sta., Wooster. 

Holeski, Cashmere, Carnation Co., Bell- 
ville. 

Holzhaner, H. K., 1110 Jefferson Ave., 
Toledo. 

Houser, LeRoy, Modern Dairy, Ports¬ 
mouth. 

Hull, Maurice E., 1400 Haines Ave., Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Ilg, Henry L., Jr., P. O. Box 49, Green¬ 
ville. 

Isaly, S. D., 1033 Mahoning Ave., 
Youngstown. 

Johnston, W. L., Westerville. 

Jewell, R. M., 618 E. High St., Mt. Ver¬ 
non. 

Kahler, Karl M., 83 Univ. St., Wester¬ 
ville. 

Kennedy, Roland N., 165 N. Washington 
Ave., Columbus. 
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Kesselring, Lowell, 1499 Forest St., Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Klopfcr, Virgil J., R. R., Piqua. 

Knoop, C. E., Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster. 

Koch, Irving O., Borden's Dairy, Colum¬ 
bus. 

Kochhoiser, Don S., Ellet. 

Kolar, Raymond, Piqua Dairy Prod., 
Piqua. 

Krauss, William E., Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Wooster. 

Krill, I. R., 1252 Northwest Blvd., Colum¬ 
bus. 

Kubek, J, W., 3335 E. Monmouth Rd., 
Cleveland. 

Lamb, Walter, Belle Center. 

Lawrence, C. W., Box 383 A, R. #3, Day- 
ton. 

Lyman, J. F., Ohio State Univ., Colum¬ 
bus. 

Mangold, E. F., Biltmore Hotel, Dayton. 

McBride, Chas. Grover, 1644 Guilford 
Rd., Columbus. 

McKellip, Ivan, 549 E. N. Broadway, 
Columbus. 

Miller, Raymon W., West Liberty. 

Miller, Roy, R. #2, Canton. 

Mindling, Luther E., 3600 Payne Ave., 
Cleveland. 

Monroe, C. F., Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster. 

Nadelin, Eugene P., 666 N. Bever St., 
Wooster. 

Ninow, George, 218 Twin Oaks Rd., 
Akron. 

Nisbet, J. C., 5 E. Long St., Columbus. 

Otting, H. E., R. #3, Westerville. 

Pallas, George, Griswold Rd. #3, Elyria. 

Pentz, J, B., 165 N. Washington Ave., 
Columbus. 

Perkins, A. E., Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster. 

Ramsey, R. J., 21853 Cromwell, Rocky 
River Branch, Cleveland. 

Richardson, Don A., Telling Bells, Ver¬ 
non Co., Akron. 

Boss, S. M., 585 Cleveland Ave., Colum¬ 
bus. 

Salisbury, S. M., Ohio State Univ., Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Schilling, R. L., 1439 Laurel Ave., Toledo. 

Schlosser, Joe, Dept, of Health, Massil¬ 
lon. 

Shellenger, Kem K., 2029 S. Heights 
Ave., Youngstown. 

Siplock, Alex, 4415 Clybournc Ave., 
Cleveland. 

Slatter, Walter L., 167 W. California, 
Columbus. 

Smith, James T., City Health Dept., Steu¬ 
benville. 

Smith, Wayne E., 1360 8. Ohio Ave., 
Columbus. 

Smyth, E. R., 642 Oak St,, Cincinnati. 

Snyder, Victor P., Lewisburg. 

Starbuck, Raymond R., 127 N. Lancaster 
St., Athens. 

Steiner, John, 25 17th Ave., Columbus. 


Sterner, Alvin R., 1530^ Huron St., 
Toledo. 

Stoltz, Phillip C., 1971 Concord ‘ Rd., 
Columbus. 

Stoltz, R. B., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 

Sutermeister, L. A., Bed Wing Corp., 
Dayton. 

Sutton, T. S., Ohio State Univ., Colum¬ 
bus. 

Swartwood, I. T., 12206 Clifton Blvd., 
Lakewood. 

Teselle, E. A., 433 Erie St., Barberton. 

Titus, R. W., Nestles Milk Products, 
Marysville. 

Tucker, Hubert, Worthington. 

Van Atta, A. J., 3119 Brachen, Woods 
Lane, Westwood, Cincinnati. 

Wagner, William, Canal Pulton. 

Washburn, R. G., Agr. Exp. Sta., Woos¬ 
ter. 

Way, IT. O., 308 Western Reserve Bldg., 
Cleveland. 

Weiser, Harry H,, Ohio State Univ., 
(Jolumbus. 

Wickham, J. C., 4227 W. 36th St., Cleve¬ 
land. 

Woodruff, Alfred C., 126 Grand Ave., 
Akron. 

Wyeno, Juro, Chagrin Palls. 

Young, Paul A., 3740 Carnegie Ave,, 
Cleveland. 

Zelm, Rudolph P., 3740 Carnegie Ave., 
Cleveland. 

Suhncribertt: 

Averill Dairy Co., Corner Bell & Cedar, 
Akron. 

Cherry-Burrell Corp., 1615 E. 25th St., 
Cleveland. 

Conestoga Cream & Cheese Mfg., Eureka 
& Wood Sts., Lima. 

Esmond Gundlach & Co., Box 122, Nor¬ 
wood Sta., Cincinnati. 

Great Lakes Industrial Laby's., 2140 
Jefferson Ave., Toledo. 

Haymes, P. L., 2000 W. 14th St., Cleve¬ 
land. 

Ohio State University, Library, Colum¬ 
bus. 

Procter & Gamble Library, M. A. & R. 
Bldg,, Ivorydale. 

Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., N.E., 
Cleveland. 

Ohio Agr. Exp, Sta., Wooster. 

Orrville Milk Cond. Co., Orrville, 

Reiter Dairy Co., 262 Sumner St., Akron. 

Tussing, L. Benton, R. #1, Pickerington. 

United Mills, Inc., Grafton. 

Univ. Hospitals of Cleveland, 2065 Adal¬ 
bert Rd,, Cleveland. 

Asaociate Suhscrihcrs: 

The Dairy Council, 806 U. B. Bldg., Day- 
ton. 

Komminsk, Harry, White Mt. Cry. Co., 
New Bremen, 
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Lamont, E. A., 156 E. Milner St., Alli¬ 
ance. 

Meyer Dairy Prod. Co., 3051 E. 63rd St., 
(Cleveland. 

VersHen, J. A., Plum & Parkway, Cincin¬ 
nati. 

Student Agitates: 

Bell, Henry, Peninsula. 

Billman, Joseph, Burbank. 

Bowers, John, 2131 Peasley St., Colum¬ 
bus. 

Brakcl, Wm. J., 1576 Noil Ave., Colum¬ 
bus. 

Chaifec, William, 1622 Granville St., Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Ck>le, Eoy, 1634 N. 4th St., Columbus. 

Gingery, Eoy, E. #2, Wooster. 

Fisher, William C., 921 Timberman Ed., 
Columbus. 

Glover, Donald W., 2368 A^ictory Park¬ 
way, Cincinnati. 

Grifliii, Eaymond G., 97 W. Frambes, 
Columbus. 

Harmon, Thomas, 160 AV. Mount St., 
Circleville. 

lleimann, Erwin, 910 Moh.awk St., Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Ilornberger, Ealph, 1134 E. Mound, Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Kessolring, Boyd, 32 15th Ave., Colum¬ 
bus. 

Kurjan, Harold, 77 E. Woodruff, ('!olum- 
bus. 

Lakamp, Ealph, 1540 Wittokiud Ter¬ 
race, ('‘inciniiati. 


McCauley, Eobert, Hicksville. 

Mally, E. C., 6015 Pershing Ave., (3eve- 
land. 

Mitten, Horace li., Jr., Millersburg. 

Parsons, M. J., 1669 E. 82nd St., Cleve¬ 
land. 

Woodyard, Wayne, Box 427, Washington 
C. H. 

Marcy, Charles, Mt. Sterling. 

Margolin, Abe, 755 Lakeview Ed,, (Cleve¬ 
land. 

Meeks, Benton, 1555 Elbur Ave., Lake- 
wood. 

Moody, David B., 9344 Gaylord Ave., 
Clevelajid. 

Overman, Orion, Gratiot. 

Pfaff, Bernard, 3144 Bethel Eoad, Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Eippen, Alvin, Ohio State Univ., Colum¬ 
bus. 

Boubal, Elmer, 4246 E. 133rd St., Cleve¬ 
land. 

Schwartz, .Tndy, Stadium Club, Ohio 
State Univ., Columbus. 

Seenburg, Al, 481 Letch worth Dr., Akron. 

Thomas, Elmer L., Stadium Club, Ohio 
State Univ., C-olumbus. 

A"ohe. Eldon, 144 E. 13th, Columbus. 

Whitford, Floyd W., 1308 Franklin Ave., 
Columbus. 

AViiliams, Edwin B., 88 E. Northwood, 
Columbus. 

Wilson, C. Ashley, 1669 E, 82nd St., 
Cleveland. 

AA^oIford, Lawrence, 137 E. Main St., 
Chillicotho. 


Oklahoma 


Afrmb('rii: 

Boehr, John W., Okbi. A. & M, College, 
Sfillw'ater. 

Cave, H. W., Okla. A. & M. CiolL, StUl- 
water. 

Keith, J. I., Okla. A. & M. Coll, Still¬ 
water. 

Kilgore, J. P., (diverts Tc<‘ Cream Co., 
Ardmore. 

Kuhlrnan, A. H., Okla. A. A M. Coll., 
Stillwater. 

Little, Lawrenc.e, Box N A\^ 13th & Inde¬ 
pendence, Okla. Citv. 

McGilliard, P. C., Okla. A. & M. Coll., 
Stillwater. 

Olson, IT. C., Okla. A. & M. Coll., Still- 
w'ater. 

Webb, W. E., 1238 South Columbia Ave., 
Tulsa. 

Oregon 

Members: 

Anderegg, Tracy, B. #1, Portland. 

Brandt, P. M., Ore. State Coll., Corvallis. 

Colman^. M., Ore. State Coll,, Corvallis. 

Ewalt, H. P., Corvallis. 


Subscribers: 

Bureau of Dairy Control, 505 Municipal 
Bldg., Okla. (5ity. 

Library, Panhandle A. & M. Coll., Good- 
well. 

Library, Okla. A. & M. Coll., Stillwater. 

Library, Agr. Exp. Sta., A. & M. Coll., 
Stillwater. 

Associate Subscribers: 

Cochran, M. T., P. O. Box 914, 101 E. 
Main St., Oklahoma City. 

Student Ajfiliaies: 

Barnhart, John L., Okla. A. & M. Coll., 
Stillwater. 

Edmundson, Alfred, 321 N. First St., 
Guthrie. 

Sherman, Donald E., 702 S. Denner St., 
Tulsa. 


George, J. S., 227 N. 9 St., Corvallis. 
Haag, J. E., Agr. Exp. Sta., Corvallis. 
Henry, W. W., 1313 S.E. 12th Ave., Port- 
land. 

Jones, I. R., Ore. Agr. Coll., Corvallis. 
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Morse, Eoger W., Ore. State Coll., Cor¬ 
vallis. 

Baven, Mrs. E. 8., 3300 N.E. Union Ave., 
Portland. 

Stout, Boy E,, Ore. State Coll., Corvallis. 
Warren, T. B., 1734 N.E. Halsey St., 
Portland, 

Wilster, G. H., Ore. State Coll., Corvallis. 
Subscribers: 

Fairview Farms, 5200 N.E. Sacramento, 
Portland. 


Librai*}", Ore. State Coll.. Corvallis. 

Library, 801 S.W, 10th Ave., Portland. 

Student Affiliates: 

Daniel, Wm. J., Jr., 1429 Hill St., Bend. 

Bobicbaux, B. P., Ore. State Coll., Cor¬ 
vallis. 

Squire, Gray, 718 8.E., 34th Ave., Port¬ 
land. 

Yanke, James H., B. #1, Box 2476, Port¬ 
land. 


Pennsylvania 


Members: 

Adams, James, Penn State Coll., State 
College. 

Anders, Herbert K., Asst. Co. Agent, 
Butler. 

Anderson, T. G., 201 Patterson Hall, 
State College. 

Arthur, Bichard B., 37-41 Philadelphia 
Ave., Waynesboro. 

Atkinson, William A., Maple & Ferry 
Sts., Athens. 

Austin, Carlton J., 15 S. 34th St., Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Bass, Lawrence W., Mellon Inst, of In¬ 
dustrial Beseareh, Pittsburgh. 

Beam, A. Leland, State College. 

Bechdel, S. I., State College. 

Borland, A. A., Penn State College, State 
College. 

Bracke, George M., 1345 Forbes St., 
Pittsburgh. 

Bryan, Paul 8., Star Boute, Perkasie. 

Chambers, Leslie A., Penn Univ., Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Cohee, C. I., 20th & Bacc Sts., Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Dahle, Chester D., Penn State Colle*ge, 
State College. 

Deane, Darrell, 250 Bidgo Ave., State 
College. 

Poorbaugh, Lee M., B. #3, York. 

Deubler, Dr. E. C., Bucks Co., Newtown. 

DeVineentis, Eugene B., 73 S. Hancock 
St., Wilkes-Barre, 

Dizikos, Jim L., Penn State Coll., State 
College. 

Doan, F. J., Penn State Coll., State Col¬ 
lege. 

FitzGerald, John B., 429 N. Main St., 
Scranton. 

Gearhart, C. B., Penn State Coll., State 
College. 

Geyer, Prank E., Laverock Bd. k Pleas¬ 
ant Ave., Glonside. 

Gifford, C. G., 201 Medical Arts Bldg., 
Pittsburgh. 

Gosser, Harold, 409 Warrington Ave., 
Pittsburgh. 

Greenleaf,^ Frederick M., 231 N. 8th St., 
AUentown. 

Grow, Walter, 265 Beech St., Pottstown. 


lleberlig, G. Wayne, 203 W. Locust St,, 
Bi)hratn. 

Hetrick, John H., 66 S. Main St., Apt. E., 
Chambersburg. 

Hidinger, Orvis, 205 Times Bldg., Scran¬ 
ton. 

Hinman, Elmer S., N. Walnut St., Spring 
Grove. 

Hood, Kenneth, Penn State Coll., State 
College. 

Horn, David Wilbur, Box 660, Bryn 
Mawr. 

Johnston, H. K., 140 Hartswick Ave., 
State College. 

Jones, P. D., Penn State Coll., State Col¬ 
lege. 

Josephson, D. V., 247 S. Barnard St., 
State College. 

Judsoii, iloseph B., Jr., 503 3rd St., 
Franklin. 

Juzi, Wm. H., 3496 N. 3rd St., Harris¬ 
burg. 

Keener, Harry A., Penn State Coll., State 
College. 

Kelly, Thomas, 110 Llandaff Bd., Lla- 
nerch. 

Keyes, Everett A., Penn State Coll., State 
College. 

Kilgore, James, State Hospital, Allen¬ 
town. 

Kohler, Casper, Tioga Co., Gaines. 

Lainberti, Anthony J., 2418 S. Millick 
St., Philadelphia. 

Lang, .Julius F., 7806 Ardleigh St., Chest¬ 
nut Hill, Philadelphia. 

Larsen, Hugo J., 238 Maypole Bd., Upper 
Darby. 

Lawhorn, li. K., 5307 Boynton Ave., 
Philadelphia. 

Lear, Samuel A., Penn State Coll., State 
College. 

Merry, Walter C., 1909 Biver St., Mc¬ 
Keesport. 

Murdock, Fenoi B., Penn State Coll., 
State College. 

Myers, Claude II., 208 New P.O. Bldg., 
Norristown. 

Nageotte, Joe, Penn State Coll., State 
College. 

Olmstead, B. H., Penn State Coll., State 
College. 
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Otto, B. Frank, Camp Horne Rd., Box 
4198, Bellevue, Pittsburgh. 

Parkin, Ivan B., Penn State Coll., State 
College. 

Parthemore, John A., 1101 Oak Lane, 
New Cumberland. 

Penczok, Edward 8., 121~C K. Wayne St., 
Warren. 

Perry, N. A., Penn State Coll., State Col¬ 
lege. 

Pratt, Harold T., 4th & Poplar Sts., 
Philadelphia. 

Babild, Helmer, Titusville. 

Boland, Charles T., 300 Boss St., Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Boss, Richard II., Penn State Coll., State 
College. 

Sampey, John J., 238 Lombard St., Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Sauers, Harry E., Hcrshoy Cry. Co., 
Harrisburg. 

Schwartz, Charles, 6315 Monitor St., 
Pittsburgh. 

Sidelmann, 1. O., Penn State Coll., State 
College. 

Stouff, J. Edward, Thorndale. 

Swope, W. D., Penn Slate Coll., State 
College. 

Visny, John, Glenlock. 

Waltz, B. G., P.O. Bldg., Norristown. 

Warren, F. G., i*enn State Coll., State 
College, 

Welch, B. C., 612 S. 24th St., Philadel¬ 
phia. 

Welch, B. K., l*enn State Coll., State Col¬ 
lege. 

Woolmaii, Henry N., Jr., Cressbrook 
I\arrn, Devon. 

Suhsvrihcrfi: 

Bd. of Health, Montgomery Co., Ard¬ 
more. 

Calgon, Inc., 300 Rosa St., Pittsburgh. 

Crown Can Co., Erie Ave. & H St., Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Dairy Lab., 23rd & Locust Sts,, Phila¬ 
delphia. 

Eaton, Mrs. A. K,, 3041—43 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

Ellman, Philip, Nat ^1 Farm School, Farm 
School. 

Farm Security Adm., U. S. Dept, of Agr., 
Upper Darby, 

H. J. Heinz Co., 1062 Progress St., Pitts¬ 
burgh. 

Inst, of Animal Nutrition, Penn State 
Coll., State College. 

Rhode 

Members: 

Johnston, John F., Health Dept., New¬ 
port. 

Preston, Forest, 1 View St., Providence. 


Agr. Library, Penn State Coll., State Col¬ 
lege. 

Library, Univ. of Pa., Philadelphia. 

Martin, Eliza J., Bucknell Univ., Lewis- 
burg. 

Free Library of Phila., Middle City Sta., 
Philadelphia. 

Alcadow Gold Dairies, Inc., Pittsburgh. 

Penn Dairies, Inc,, 572 N. Queen St., 
Lancaster. 

Phila. Coll, of Pharmacy & Science, 43rd 
St. at Woodland & Kingsessiiig Aves., 
Philadelphia. 

Bieck-McJunkin Co., Hoffman Div., Al¬ 
toona. 

Boshon, Harry B., Ziegler Dairy Co., 
Beading. 

Buthenberg, Werner, 729 Cypress St., 
Yeadon. 

Warren, D. M., 244 N. Queen St., Lan¬ 
caster. 

Sterling Milk, Inc., 3330 Peach St,, Erie. 

Websttsr, Walter, 43rd St. Below Wood¬ 
land Ave., Philadelphia. 

Associate Subscribers: 

Baldwin, Dr. Bruce, Dullield & Foiilkrod 
Sts., Philadelphia. 

Galliker, Louis, 453 Franklin St., Johns¬ 
town. 

Harbison Dairies, Front & Diamond 
Sts., IMiiladclphia. 

Laudenslager, C. M. T., 45th & Parrish 
Sts., Philadelphia. 

Moyer, Dr. V. C., 1523 N. 26th St., Phila¬ 
delphia. 

St. Lawrence Dairy Co., 221 S. 9th St., 
Reading. 

Siekkinen, Unno, 456 Lorain St., Sharon, 
Student Affiliates: 

Gilchrist, A. A., 909 Eighth Ave., Beaver 
Palls. 

Bomane, Charles J., 72 Church St., Pitts- 
ton. 

Russell, Ocrel M., Penn State Coll., State 
College. 

liivak, Chas., 524 N. Burrows St., State 
College. 

Lotz, Louis H., 1422 W. Rockland St., 
I^hiladclphin. 

Baldwin, Conrad A., Fairfield Terrace, 
Yardley. 

Miller, Graham M., 604 W. Union Blvd., 
Bethlehem. 

Thomas, George W., 8202 Frankstown 
Ave., Pittsburgh. 

Weber, Myer, Lake Ariel. 

Williams, A., Penn State Coll., State Col¬ 
lege. • 

Island 
Subscribers: 

Dept, of Milk Insp., Chas. Chapin Hos¬ 
pital, Providence. 

B. I, State Coll., Library, Green Hall, 
Kingston. 

Buml'ord Chemical Works, Ilumford. 
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SOT.1TH Carolina 


Members: 

Caughman, D. H., Chester. 

Brannon, C, C., Tliornwoll Orphanage, 
Clinton. 

Cathcart, S. L., R. #5, Columbia, 

Cushman, C. G., Clemson Agr. Coll., Clem- 
son. 

Goodale, B. E., Clemson Agr. Coll., Clem- 
son. 

Hellams, J. I., Greenwood Cry. Co., 
Greenwood. 

Henry, Vance, Clemson Agr. Coll., Clem¬ 
son. 

Hurley, W. C., State Coll., Orangeburg. 

La Master, J. P., Clemson Agr. Coll., 
Clemson. 

Miller, Paul G., Clemson Agr. Coll., Clem¬ 
son. 


Wise, George H., Clemson Agr. Coll., 
Clemson. 

Sul}8crih€r8: 

Clemson Coll. Tnbrary, Clemson. 

Student Afjiliates: 

Arrington, L. Jt., Box 96, Clemson. 
Ballentine, G. W., Box 287, Clemson. 

Eve, Pinckney, Box 578, Clemson. 
Penstemachcr, E. R., Box 608, Clemson, 
Ferguson, L. II., Box 77^ Clemson, 

Gray, J. Fred, Box 030, Clemson. 

Guess, James B., Box 103, Clemson. 
Johnson, Herbert A., Box 360, Clemson. 
Pugh, William E., Box 1046, Clemson. 
Wheeler, George C., Box 1350, Clemson. 
Young, Edward L., Box 583, Clemson. 


South Dakota 


Members: 

Cave, R. S., S. D. State Coll., Brookings. 
Dougherty, James A., Redfield. 

Haines, A. L., Rapid City. 

Jacobsen, D. H., S. D. State Coll., Brook¬ 
ings. 

Janzen, Harold W., Bowdle. 

Larsen, C., S. D. State Coll., Brookings. 
Mead, Gale E., Valley Springs. 

Olson, T. M., S. D. State Coll., Brookings. 


Totman, C. C., S. D. State Coll., Brook' 
ings. 

Wallis, G. C,, S. D. State Coll., Brookings. 
Subscribers: 

S. D. State Coll. Library, Brookings. 
Univ. of 8. D. Library, Vermillion. 

Student A^lictes: 

Girton. Warren Clinton, Academy. 


Tennessee 


Members: 

Adams, Frank, Bradyvillc. 

Bynum, W., Southern Dairies, Knoxville. 

Brew, James D., 2023 Terrace Ave., 
Knoxville. 

Carithers, R. L., Watertown. f 

Clover Dairy Farm, Memphis. 

Edwards, L. 8., Box 419, Nashville. 

Garreeht, Hubert, 1834 Cowden Ave., 
Memphis. 

Harrison, Thos. B., Univ. of Twin., Knox¬ 
ville. 

Henderson, H. B., Univ. of Tenn., Knox¬ 
ville. 

Hervey, Marshall C., Univ. of Tenn., 
Knoxville. 

Hinton, S. A., Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville. 

Hutton, C. A., P, O. Box 1071, Knoxville. 

Patton, W. C., Bacon Cry., Louden. 

Reaves, C. W., Agr. Ext. Service., Knox¬ 
ville. 

Rogers, L. R., Security Mills, Knoxville. 

Wilhoite, L. J., Southern Dairies, Box 


269, Chattanooga. 

Wylie, C. E., Univ. of Twin., Knoxville. 

Subscribers: 

Amott, A. L., 618 Cotton States Bldg., 
Nashville. 

Agric. Library, Univ. of Tenn., Knox¬ 
ville. 

Library, Univ. of Tenn. Jr. Coll., Martin. 

Morris, Lynn Z., Box 671, Knoxville. 

Assoemte Sii bserihers: 

Anthony Pure Milk Co., Nashville. 

Learned, L. N., Walnut & Beale St., 
Memphis. 

Student Affiliates: 

F.aulk, Chester V., 1208 W. Clinch Ave., 
Knoxville. 

Jones, Wilson, Riceville. 

Overcast, Woodrow, Univ. of Tenn., 
Knoxville. 

Tucker, Clinton, 806 Woodland St., Nash¬ 
ville. 


Texas 


Members : 

Darnell, A. L., College Station. 

Freeman, Theo. R., Texas A. & M. Coll., 
College Station. 

Gibson, G. G., Extension Service, College 
Station. 


Gieson, Carl, 3911 Holland, Dallas. 
Hanson, F. E., Dept, of Dairy ICusb., 
College Station. 

Harmon, Laurence G., Texas Tech. ColL, 
Lubbock. 

Huffman, James, 2411 10th St., Apt. 6, 
Lubbock. 
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Lamb, Arch G., 2019 Loving St., Ft. 
Worth. 

Maddox, W. V., Texas A. & M. Coll., Col¬ 
lege Station. 

Metzger, Jacob, T\ 0. Box 899, Dallas. 

Moore, A. V., Texas A. & M. Coll., Col¬ 
lege Station. 

Oldham, M. G., Phciiix Dairy, Honston. 

Pederson, M. G., Texas Tech. Coll., Lub 
bock. 

Price, Robert, P. 0. Box 1572, El Paso. 

Renner, E. W., Lannisn. 

Renner, R. M., Texas Tech. Coll., Lub 
bock. 

Shepardson, C. N., Texas A. & M. Coll., 
College Station. 

Suh:fcribcrs: 

Atkins, W. J., Box 695, Ihiiiison. 

Bohls, S. A,., 412 E. 5th St., Au.stia. 

Copeland, O. C., Texas A. & M. Coll.. 
Ckdlege Stfjtion, 

Dairy I’roducts Co., Kingsville. 

Furr, (1 G., Wostorn Produce Co., Abi 
leno. 

Library, Texas A. & M, Coll, College Sta¬ 
tion. 

Library, North Texas Agr. Coll, Arliug- 
ton. 

Library, Stephen F. Austin St. Teachers 
Coll, Nacogodoches. 

South Texas Feed Co., P. 0. Box 236, 
Houston. 


Adams, N. (I, 44 S. 3rd E., Salt Lake 
City. 

Anderson, If. C., Ephraim. 

Bateman, George Q., Utah State Agr. 
Coll, ijogan. 

Caine, Geo. B., Ut,ah State Agr. Coll, 
Logan. 

Gall, Aia O., 1879 S. Main, Salt Luke 
(Ity. 

Cole, Elvin (.1, l{).j S. State, Salt Lake 
City. 

Fenton, R. L., Southern Utah Dairy, 
Parowan. 

Gilchrist, Sidney E., 105 S. State St., Salt 
Lake City. 

Hunt, Dalton E., Richmond. 

Jackson, George F., R. ^2, Box 201, 
Ogden, 


Texas Technological Coll, Library, Ijub- 
bock. 

Off. Quartermaster Supply Officer, Eighth 
Corps Area, Gen. Depot, Fort Sam 
Houston. 

Nat^l (Jottonsoed Prod., 1411 Santa Fe 
Bldg., Dallas. 

yl asociaU Suhacrihfrs: 

Bennett, Homer, Vaudervoort’s, Inc.^ 
Fort Worth. 

Ilygoia Milk Prod. Co., Harlingen. 

Lipscomb, K. V., Box 989, Dallas. 

Texas Milk Prod., Inc., Marshall. 

Student AJJiiiates: 

Alor, T.oyd G., Texas A. &■ M. Coll, Col¬ 
lege Station. 

Baumgardner, Forrest G., P. O. Box 751, 
Ilarlijigen. 

Bell, W. F., 2402 Main, Lubbock. 

Gibson, dames B., Texas A. & M. Coll, 
College Station. 

Nelson, Nathani(d, 2120 9th St., Lubbock. 

Reawt, Kenneth, Texas Tech. Coll, Lub¬ 
bock. 

Slieckles, R. W. G., Grisham Ice Cream 
Co., (.V)rpus Christi. 

Wilkowske, Howard, Kraft Cheese Co., 
Athens. 

Wilson, George, Horn Hall, Lubbock. 

Wisslor, W. Ross, 1801 Tilden, Wichita 
Falls; 


Morris, A. J., Ftali State Agr. Coll, 
Logan. 

Pittman, Robert G., Morning Milk Co., 
Wellsville. 

Quinney, Claude, 02 Marindale Ave., 
Logan. 

Rich, Lyman A., IJ. S. A, C. Extension 
Service, Logan. 

Roskeliey, Lowell, 2118 Washington 
Blvd., Ogden. 

Sahscrihem : 

Little, Parley, Midwestern Dairies, 
Provo. 

Library, Brigham Young Univ., Provo. 
Library, Utah State Agr. Coll, Logan. 

Sii((i€7it A ffiUatcs: 

Konnington, Bernell H., Utah State Agr. 
Coll, Logan. 


Vermont 


Members: 

Bowen, Clark H., Bellows Falls. 

Bremer, Harry E., State House, Mont¬ 
pelier. 

Camburn, 0, M., 489 Main St., Burling¬ 
ton. 

Campbell, M. H., Univ. of Vt., Burling¬ 
ton. 


Collins, Dr. Mervyn A., United Fanners 
Coop. Cry. Assn., Morrisville. 

Conklin, C. T., Ayrshire Breeders Assoc., 
Brandon. 

Douglas, Geo. B., H. P. Hood & Sons, 
Newport. 

Ellenberger, H. B., Univ. of Vt., Burling¬ 
ton. 
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Frayer, James M., Vt. Afyr. Exp. Sta., 
489 Main St., Burlington. 

Gilmore, John, P. O. Box 244, St. Albans. 

Herreid, Ernest, Univ. of Vt., Burlington. 

Judd, Stanley G,, Vt. State Sch. of Agr., 
Randolph Center. 

Kylo, William A., Ayrshire Breeders' 
Assoc., Brandon. 

Leeder, Joseph, Vt. Agr. Exp. Sta., Bur¬ 
lington. 

Lilley, Charles M., Marshfield. 

Loveland, E. H., 101 Henry St., Burling¬ 
ton. 

Newlandor, J. A,, Univ. of Vt., Burling¬ 
ton. 

Norton, H. W., Jr., Holstein-Friesian 
Assn, of Am., Brattleboro. 

Plumb, Robert E., 84 Main St., St. Johns- 
burg. 


Sanderson, Wallace W., Fillmore Farms, 
Inc., Bennington. 

Ware, L. C., Richmond Coop. Assn., Inc., 
Richmond. 

Whitman, Dana W., Univ, of Vt., Bur¬ 
lington. 

Williams, N. Kenneth, Univ. of Vt., Bur¬ 
lington. 

Subscribers : 

State Coll, of Agr., 489 Main St., Bur¬ 
lington. 

Student AffiUates: 

Ripper, Hugh J. P., 12 Porthind St., 
Morrisville. 

Rogers, John C., Enosbury Falla. 

Whitworth, John, 60 Colchester Ave., 
Burlington. 


Virginia 


Members: 

Cline, Stanley, 2000 4th Ave., Richmond. 

Bush, T. M., Jr., 3407 Harthorne Ave., 
Richmond. 

Connelly, R. G., Coll, of Agr., Blacks¬ 
burg. 

Dickson, R. W., Blacksburg. 

Fleshman, C. L., Va. A. & M. Coll., 
Blacksburg. 

Flora, Carroll C., Va. Polytechnic Inst., 
Blacksburg. 

Flora, J. Everett, Va. Dairy, Richmond. 

Franklin, Norman L., Box 506, Salem. 

Greenbank, George R., 632 24th St., S., 
Arlington. 

Herrmann, Louis F., 877 N. Abingdon 
St., Arlington. 

Holdaway, C. W., Va. Polytechnic Inst., 
Blacksburg. 

Hopkins, J. N., 2824 Woodcliff Ave., 
Richmond. 

Luck, Beattie C., Lakeview Dairy, Inc., 
Richmond. 

Mallory, T. E., Bland. 

Miller, W. C., Garst Bros. Dairy, Roa¬ 
noke. 

Pfalzgraf, Rene D., Hollins. 

Pratt, Avery D., Va. Polytechnic Inst., 
Blacksburg. 

Ramsdell, Guy A., 5163 N. Washington 
Blvd., Arlington. 

Reaves, P. M., Va. Polytechnic Inst., 
Blacksburg. 


Rennie, Frank F., Jr., 1810-12 W. Main 
St., Richmond. 

Renshavv, J. Ralph, Big Stone Gap. 

Thomas Robt. C., U. 8. Pub. Health Ser¬ 
vice, P. O. Box 1834, Norfolk. 

Thorneloe, Keith C., 727 N. Henry St., 
Alexandria. 

Young, Dclmar J., Box 616, Blacksburg. 

Subscribers: 

Library, Medical Coll, of Va., Richmond. 

Library, Va. Agr. Exp. Sta., Blacksburg. 

Richmond Dairy Co., 314-322 N. Jeffer¬ 
son St., Richmond. 

School of Agr., Hampton Inst., Hampton. 

Southern Dairies, Inc., Norfolk. 

Slvdeni Affiliates: 

Boone, Norval A., Box 186, Blacksburg. 

Cochrau, Richard F., Richmond Dairy, 
Richmond. 

Halo, Wm. F., Nokesville. 

Jamison, William P., Boone Mill. 

Martin, Robert L., Hillsvillc. 

McLearen, Allen, Herndon. 

Miller, M. Willard, P. O. Box A-79, 
V.P.I. Sta., Blacksburg. 

Sandy, Vernon G., Mt, Crawford. 

Strobel, D. R., 4035 20th St., N. Arling¬ 
ton. 

Wright, Dean A., Ijinda Vista, Gordons- 
villc. 


Washington 


Members: 

Anderson, Donald E., Carnation Co., 
Ferndale, W^sh. 

Boney, M. M., 138 N. State St., Belling¬ 
ham. 

Beck, A. J., Walla Walla Dairymen's 
Assn,. Walla Walla. 

Bendixeu, H. A., State Coll, of Wash., 
Pullman. 

Carson, Bay M., W. 1124 Maxwell, Spo¬ 
kane. 


Cowan, Robert, 635 Elliott Ave., W., 
Seattle. 

Dahlberg, A. O., 635 Elliott Ave., W,, 
Seattle. 

Ellington, E. V., State Coll, of Wash., 
Pullman. 

Fenton, F. E,, Inland Empire Dairy 
Assn., Spokane. 

Fuller, Stewart A., Old Capitol Bldg., 
Olympia. 

Gaiser, J. L., 10 N. 5th Ave., Yakima. 
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Giberson, Ebc^rt, Co. lloalth Dept., We 
natchee. 

Golding, N. S., State Coll, of Wash., Ptill- 
muii. 

Goodwin, Dwight Alden, Box <3134, Hill- 
yard Sta., Spokane. 
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alfalfa, for milk production, 558, 559 
timothy, 566 
Heat treatment, 

effect on ascorbic acid stability, 373 
effect on coafifulation temperature, 405 
Homogenissed milk, 
control of sediment in, 603 
use for cottage cheese, 521 
Hormones, 
adrenalin, 536 
lactogenic, 1229 
mammogen, 540 
pituitrin, 537 
thyrolactin, 534, 535 
thyroxine, 636 
Hydrolysis, 
lactose, 525 

IcK cream, 
bacteriology of, 493 
condensed milk for, 488, 1187 
condensed mixes, 229 
skim for, 919 
dextrose in, 489 
molt down properties, 493 
mix components, 149 
mix viscosity, 491, 691 
properties of, 487 
quality, 135, 615 
skimmilk powder in, 487 
sweetening, 489, 490 
texture, 149, 492 
Incubation temperature, 1009 
Insemination, 

artificial, 530, 531, 1057 
Intestine length, calf, 1211 

JOURNAL of Hairy Science circulation, 
1239 
Judging, 

flavor criticisms of products, 325 
report of students contest, 
cattle, 687 • 

products, 77 
scores and criticisms, 1 

Ketosis, sse, ssr 


Lactic acid determination, 969 
Lactose, salt mixtures, 745 
Lipase, 

action in milk, 831, 1109 
inactivation, 1119 
Lipolytic micro organisms, 303 
Lactation, 

effect on milk composition, 13 
physiology of, 536, 537, 538, 539, 540, 
542, 543, 1045 

stimulntion by thyroxine, 535, 536 
Lactose, 

acid hydrolysis of, 525 

Magnesium, 

blood, 85, 125 
Mammary gland, 

ejection of milk from, 536 
growth stimulators, 540, 542 
metabolism of, 538 
pll of, 540 

Mastitis, 505, 551, 552, 573 
Membrane, fnt globule, 861 
Melting point of butterfat, 593 
Metals, 

effect on oxidized flavor, 215, 496 
Methods, 

blood fat analysis, 544 
calculating Haum^ reading, 229 
cheese analysis, 197 
color test for ketosis, 556 
copper determination, 53, 506 
detection of annatto in cream, 331 
digestibility of roughages, 953 
fat determination, 526, 527 
lactic acid determination, 969 
lactose hydrolysis, 625 
nitrogen determination, 1177 
rennin purification, 620 
'viscosity of ice cream mix, 691 
water sorption of solids, 221 
Metaphosphate, 
sodium, 19 
Methylene blue, 
potentiometric studies, 295 
Milk, 

ascorbic acid in, 47, 373, 1131 
bacteria counts, 1069 
carotene content, 386 
color, 497 
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composition, 13, 505, 1097 
condensing, 209 
fat globule, 771 
film removal, 457 

flavor, 37, 215, 373, 391, 490, 498, 499, 
843, 855, 1079, 1103 
goat, 1097 
lipase action in, 831 
pasteurization control, 504 
proteins, 524, 1177 
quality of, 502, 503 
secretion, 535, 1229 
soft curd, 289 
thermoduric bacteria, 1143 
vitamin A content, 385 
vitamin C dostruction in, 991 
yield, 71, 259, 337 
Mineral, 

composition of colostrum, 13 
metabolism, 85, 125 
Moisture, 

determination in cheese, 197 
effect on cheese quality, 905 
Molds, 

gas requirements, 879, 891 
growth inhibitors, 509 

Nembutal anesthesia, 
effect on milk secretion, 543 
Nicking, 103 

Nitrogen conversion to protein, 1123 
Nitrogen determination, 1177 
Nutrition, 
calf, 91, 553 
fats in, 181, 1201, 1205 
minerals in, 85, 125 
proteins in, 91, 1123 
vitamins in, 115, 5(J8, 5(!9, 709 

Oxidation reduction potentials of 
milk, 597, 725 
'Oxidized flavor, 

effect of condensing on, 209 
factors effecting development, 498, 597, 
725 

literature review, 629, 1143 
prevention, 494 

relation of ascorbic acid to, 373 
relation of iodine and peroxide numbers 
to, 391 

relation of feed of cow, 500, 501 
relation of phospholipid, 201 


Papers presented at annual meeting, 
473 

Parchment paper, 

treatment with propionate, 509 
Pasteurization, 

effect on flavors, 843, 855 
high temperature, 315, 494 
steam injection, 315 
time temperature relationship, 504 
Peroxidase reaction, 37 
Peroxide numbers, 391 
pH, 

effect on coagulation temperature, 405 
Phosphatase test, 
for butter, 510 

for control of milk pasteurization, 504 
PhOwSpholipid, 

iodine number of, 201 
Phosphoric acid silage, 561, 1013 
Phosphorus deficiency, 567 
Physiology, 

digestion, 554, 953, 997, 1211 
milk secretion, 534, 535, 536, 537, 538, 
539, 540, 542, 543, 1045, 1229 
nutrition, 91, 181, 1123 
r(*prodnction, 550 

Proceedings of annual meeting, 771 
Production requirements, 61 
Program, 

annual meeting, 473 
4H dairy, 585 
Propionate, 

parchrnfuit paper treatment, 509 
Protein, 

digestibility, 524 
in nutrition, 91 
Pseudomonas fragi, 528 
Purified diets, 
for calves, 553 

Quality, 

butter, 159, 173, 275, 423, 508 
cheese, 515, 516, 517, 905 
control, 503 
cream, 1215 * 

extension program on, 586 
ice cream, 149, 493, 615 
measurement in ice cream, 135 
milk, 502, 503 
mefisnremont, 502 
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Rancidity, 307 

Bations^ 

alfalfa hays, 568, 559 
protein level of, 91 
Beducing systems, 977, 985, 991 
Beduction, 
methylene blue, 295 
resazurin, 295 
Begistration, selective, 577 
Bennin, inactivation, 587 
purification, 520 
Reports, 

students national judging contests, 77] 
687 

Besazurin test, 

potentiometric studies with, 295 
Review articles, 

Oxidation in milk, 629 
Thormoduric bacteria, 1143 
Ritter test for Cu,, 53 
Roughages, 
barn air-euring, 555 
composition and yield, 558 
effect on milk color, 497 
effect on milk flavor, 497, 500 
Bye stillage feeding, 560 

Salt, 

determination of in cheese, 197 
effect on blue cheese, 169 
effect on keeping quality of cream, 511 
Scoring products, 
effect of temperature on, 522 
in judging contests, 1 
Sediment, 
control, 603 
Selection, 
dairy cattle, 931 

Semen preservation, 399, 530, 532, 1057 

Sham feeding calves, 554 

Silage, 

broomcorn, 564, 1023 
comparison of types, 561, 564 
com, 563, 672 

effect on acid base balanci?, 1013 
grass, 561 ^ 

legume, 385, 561 
viability of seeds in, 267 
Skimmilk, 

base exchange treated powder, 487 


Sodium alginate, 
in ice cream, 491 
Sodium metaphosphato 
for preparing soft-curd milk, 19 
Spermatozoa, 
morphology, 631 
storage, 530 
Soft-curd milk, 
preparation, 19, 289 
Solubility of d-galactose, 227 
Soybean, 

vitamin A suppressing factor, 719 
Steam, 

injection pasteurization, 315 
Streptococci, hemolytic, 447 
Streptococcus lactis, 529 
Sugar cane, 
feeding, 565 
Surface tension, 1163 
Swiss cheese, 513 
quality, 615, 516 
relation of fat to quality, 515 
relation of moisture to quality, 905 
starters, 514 

Teaching, 

dairy husbandry, 533 
Temperature, 
drawing ice cream, 492 
effect on acetylmethylcarbinol and dia¬ 
cetyl, 159 

effect on feed requirements, 61 
effect on score value of cheese, 522 
Texture, 
ice cream, 149 
Thyrolactin, 534, 535 
Thyroxin, 536 

Treatment of parchment paper, 509 

Viscosity, 

ice cream mix, 691 
Vitamins 

A and C rolationsliip in nutrition, 568, 
569 

A and carotene in milk, 386, 765 
A and carotene in nutrition, 115, 574, 
676 

A suppressing factor, 719 
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ascorbic acid, 47, 373, 991, 1131 
treatment of sterility, 530, 873 
carotene, 

effect on milk yield, 575 
in irrowing herbages, 363 
in milk, 573 
in silage, 572 
D, deficiency, 570 
effect of deficiencies, 574 
E studies, 571 


W ATEB, 

sorption of dry milk solids, 221 
Weeds, 

viability of seeds in silage, 267 
Weight, live and milk energy yield, 71, 
259, 1031 
Whey, 
drying, 525 

effect of Iieat and pH, 587 
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ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 
BACTERIOLOGY 


1, A Study of the Effect of the Growth of Some Organisms in Milk on 
the Phosphatase Test. Cttaules Paley, Certified Laboratories, 
Inc., New York City. J. of MiJk Techn., 2: 251-253. 1939. 

Tlie organisms B. lacHcus, aureus^ E. coli (2 strains), Laclohacillus 
acklophihiH, LaclobaciUus hnlffaricus, /S', lactis, B. :iubtiUs, and S. alhus, 
were studied and found to have no effect upon the ])}iosphatase lest when 
made by eitlier llie Ciicn‘as-Davis modification of the Kay and Graham 
metJiod or ]>y 1 he Scharer melhod. L.il.B. 


2. The Sterilizing Quality of Chlorine Solutions Under Different Condi¬ 
tions. F. M. Scales and Muriel Kemp, Sheffield Farms Research 
Laboi-atory, New York City. d. of Milk Teelm., 2: 215-221. 1939. 

TJie 1)11 and L'liiperature of a chlorine solution are important factors 
affecting its germicidal efficiency. A pll around 6.0 proved better than one 
around 10.0 or 11.0. In laboratory and i^lant tests a solution containing 
about 50 p.p.m. of available chlorine at a pll around 6.0 piM>ved to be as 
satisfactory as one containing 2e55 p.p.m. of chlorine at a pH of about 10.0. 
Acid sodium plios])liate is satisfactory for use in adjusting the pll. 

A tempo rat tire of 90” F. ])roved more effe<dive than did a lower lein- 
peratuT'o when tlie pH of the solnt ion was 8.0 or under. 

Two minutes exposure seemed too short for dependable sterilizing aetion 
when solutions containing 50 }>.p.m. available chlorine were used even at acid 
pH values. Five minutes was generally satisfactory. 

Cultures of 8. aurens and mixed cultures were used in the tests. 

L.H.B. 


CHEKSE 


3. The Salting and Cooking of Curds in the Manufacture of Several Vari¬ 
eties of Cheeses. J. C, Marquardt, N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Geneva, N. Y. Techn. Bull. No. 670. July, 1936. 

A study has been completed associating tJie composition and quality of 
five varieties of cheese with variations in salting and cooking meHiods. 

The study revealed that (Ju^ese (Uirds sliould be salted at a rate based upon 
the milk fat content of the milk used. 

Cook variation studies added fundamental knowledge usidiil for further 
investigations dealing with cheese improvement. 

The stud}'' indicated that comparable milks mad<‘ into cheese produced 
quality cheeses upon the basis of the cheese variety made, with Cheddar 
first followed in order by granular, Monterey, and brick. 

Al 
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The Study indicated that quality and uniformity could not be regularly 
expected when making cheese by the Camosun method from the type of milk 
generally available. J.C.M. 

4. Methods for Determining Salt in Various Cheeses. J. C. Marquardt, 

N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y. Techn. Bull. No. 249. 

Sept., 1938. 

The reliability of results obtained with the modified Volhard procedures 
for analyzing cheeses for salt has been established for several variisties of 
cheeses. 

A simple procedure is described for rapidly determining by direct titra¬ 
tion the salt percentage in several cheese varieties when less than 5 days old. 

Comparable results were obtained when using potassium chromate and 
dichlorofiuoreseein as indicators for the direct titration. 

Failure to attain reliable results with certain well-cured cheeses by a 
direct titration method has been studied. The importance of soluble protein, 
time in solution, temperature of solution, and reaction have been reported 
upon. J.C.M. 

5. Methods of Making Cheddar Cheese from Milk with a Low Curd Ten¬ 

sion Due to Latent Mastitis. J. C. Marquakdt and G. J. 

IIucKER, N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y. Te<‘bn. Bull. 

No. 242. 1937. 

It is generally agreed that a high quality cheddar cheese cannot be made 
from milk produced by cows with an active mastitis infection. Ilowevcjr, 
since the udder tissues of practically all cattle harbor the streptococcus asso¬ 
ciated with the common type of bovine mastitis, the infection exists either in 
a latent or a chronic condition in almost all producing herds. 

This investigation has shown that even where the milk contains demon¬ 
strable numbers of mastitis streptococci and more than 500,000 leucocytes per 
cc., the milk can be made into satisfactory cheddar cheese though it may lack 
in normal curd-formation properties. This was accomplished by the addition 
of IJ to 3 per cent of starter, or by the addition of 30 i)er cent hydrochloric 
acid at the rate of 100 cc. per 1,000 pounds of milk with a smaller amount 
of starter. 

The study has revealed the necessity and importance of using a test like 
the Marschall cup test in making cheese from milk whose curd tension varies 
from normal. It has been established that after 9 months of curing, Strep¬ 
tococcus agalactiae were present in the cheeses made from the experimental 
milk with a low curd tension. 

Unless even latent or chronic conditions of mastitis are eliminated from 
cheese milk hei'ds or the milk is especially handled during the making, losses 
may be experienced. J.C.M. 
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6. Cheeses of New York State. C. D. Kelly and eT. C. Marquardt, N. 

y. State Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y. Circular No. 174. Aug., 

1937. 

The varieties of cheese made in New York State are briefly described. 

T.S.S. 

7. Pasteurization of Milk for Cheese Making. C. D. Kelly, N. Y. Sta^e 

Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y. Circular No. 175. Aug., 1937. 

Reasons for pasteurizing milk for cheese making from the public health 
and cheese quality aspects are discussed. The development of pasteurization 
in the cheese industry is briefly outlined. Some of the problems encountered 
in making cheese from pasteurized milk are presented. The possible value 
of pasteurization as a means of maintaining uniform high quality in cheese 
is pointed out. T.S.S. 

DISEASE 

8. Mastitis. IV. The Composition of Milk as Affected by Latent Mas¬ 

titis. A. C. Dahlberg, J. J. Kuceka, *1. C. IIening and G. J. 

Hucker, N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y. Techn. Bull. 

No. 239. 1936. 

Earlier investigations indicate that the chemical composition of abnormal 
mastitis milk is quite different from that of milk normal in appearance. More 
recent work indicates that a latent mastitis infection may be present in the 
udder without causing any visible change in the milk. The present investi¬ 
gation vas undertaken to determine whether there is a demonstrable rela¬ 
tionship between the degree of infection and the cliemical composition of milk 
normal in appearance. 

Only cows having udders free from active inflammation and wliose milk 
was normal in appearance were selected for study. These cows were divided 
into three groups, viz,, (A) no demonstrable infection, (B) slight infection 
and (C) pronounced latent infection but milk normal in appearance. 

Composite milk samples of complete milkings from each of these groups 
were submitted to detailed chemical analysis. During the course of the study 
samples of fore-milk from each quarter of each cow were studied by bac¬ 
teriological test to determine the amount of infection present. 

Only slight differences in the chemical composition of the mixed milk of 
these groups were found, regardless of the degree of infection, as long as the 
milk remained normal in macroscopic appearance. The slight differences in 
chemical composition included a decrease in lactose, specific gravity, skim- 
milk solids and curd tension while the chlorides and albumins were slightly 
increased. These changes in composition were not greater than variations in 
chemical composition of milk between two herds of the same breed. 

It is concluded that milk normal in appearance is essentially normal in 
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chemical composition. If no milk is included from indamed, congfcsted or 
injured quarters, the chemical composition of the milk from a herd will be 
normal in chemical composition. 

It follows that earlier investigations on the chemical composition of 
normal milk were not affected by the possible presence of latent mastitis. 

Authors’ Abstract. 

9. Mastitis. VI. The Effect of Feeding Irradiated Yeast on the Re¬ 

sistance of the Udder to Bovine Mastitis. G. J. Hucker and 

Marion Snyder Heed, N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y. 

Techn. Bull. No. 243. 1937. 

To determine the effect of irradiated yeast on the resistamn? of dairy cows 
to udder infections, 116 cows in four dairy herds were studied. Fifty-one 
were fed irradiated yeast in the grain mixture. In three herds 9 ounces per 
day per cow and in one herd 44 ounces per day per cow were fed. 

Prior to the beginning of the feeding of the yeast, weekly quarter samples 
from all cows were subject to laboratory examination over a 4-inonth period 
to determine the amount of mastitis infection present. Examinations were 
made for presence of mastitis streptococci, numb(‘r of leucocytes per cc., 
reaction to brom thymol blue, and physi(*al appearance of the milk. Subse¬ 
quent to the initiation of the yeast feeding, similar samples wei’e secured for 
approximately 20 months. In all, the observations were made on the experi¬ 
mental herds over a period of 2 years. 

In general tlie feeding of irradiated yeast was found to have no significrant 
effect upon the resistance of the udder to the invasion of mastitis streptococci. 
Depending upon the index of infection used, from 10 to 13 per cent more of 
the infected yeast-fed cows showed an improvement than was found in the 
case of the infected cows not fed yeast. 

No prophylactic effect was found by the addition of irradiated yeast to the 
diet of mastitis-free cows. Authors’ Abstract. 

10. Mastitis. VII. The Relation of Bovine Mastitis to Milk Produc¬ 

tion. G. J. IIucKER, Marion Snyder Reed and E. S. Savage, N. 

Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N, Y. Techn. Bull. No. 244. 

July, 1937. 

The investigation was planned to secure definite information on the rela¬ 
tionship between udder infections and the total amount of milk and milk fat 
produced. Thirty-five cows were studied over a period of 4 years. Fifteen 
of these cows remained free from infection and 3 were infected throughout 
the entire course of the investigation, while 17 became infected daring the 
period in which the observations were made. Weekly quarter samples of 
fore-milk were secured from each cow and examined for presence of mastitis 
streptococci, the number of leucocytes per cc., reaction to brom thymol blue, 
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and the macroscopic api)earaiice of the milk. Daily total milk and milk fat 
production records also were noted for each cow. 

Infections of the udder did not affect production as reflected by the per¬ 
sistency in production wlien the only evidence of infection secured was the 
presence of mastitis streptococci or more than 500,000 leucocytes per cc. in 
the fore-milk. No appreciable effect upon production could be found until 
the infection was sufficiently advanced for the milk to be abnormal in physi(;al 
appearance. 

Latent and chronic mastitis when confined to one quarter did not signifi¬ 
cantly affect production. AVlien such an infection involved three or more 
quarters sifriiificant effects eould 1)0 noted. The progressive nature of the 
infection causes it eventually to become sufficiently advanced to affect pro¬ 
duction. Advanc(‘d infections when confined to one quarter did not affect 
production until the condition became active and the milk was abnormal in 
appearance. 

The percentage of milk fat was not affected independently of the total 
production. Total and milk fat proiluction trends respondt^d similarly to 
the effects of infection. It was also found that slight infections as evidenced 
by presemee of mastitis streptococci in the fore-milk or more than 500,000 
leuctoeytes per ce. did not Hfl:ect production materially. 

It is concluded tliat streptococcic int'ectious of the udder must be suffi¬ 
ciently advanced to make the milk alkaline to brom thymol blue or to slmw 
(^vidences of infection by changes in its physical ai)])earaiice before a material 
eff'ect (*nn be noted on ))roduction of milk or milk fat. 

Authors ^ Abstract. 

11. Mastitis. VIII. The Use of a Specially Prepared Vaccine in an At¬ 
tempt to Control Bovine Mastitis. G. J. UrcKER and Paul Arne 
Hansen, N. Y. State Agr. P^xp. Sta., Geneva, X. Y. Techn. Bull. 
No. 245. July, VXH. 

A study was made of the possible proifliyJactic and therapeutic action of a 
vaccine prepared from stock and freshly isolated lierd strains of Streptococcus 
agalactiac Ijehmann and Neumaini. Injecti<»ns of milk were used in connec¬ 
tion with tlie vaccines. 

One hundred two animals in four herds 'were studied over a period of 2 
years, 45 being vaccinated and 57 being retained as untreated controls. 

Weekly quarter samples were secured for 4 to 7 weeks prior to vaccination 
and w’eekly quarter samples for 3 months and monthly quai’ter samples for 
approximately 14 months subsequent to vaccination were examined in the 
laboratory for presence of mastitis streptococci, number of leucocytt*s per cc., 
reaction to brom thymol blue, and phj’xical appearance of the milk. 

It is concluded that vaccines prepared from stock and freshly isolated 
strains, of Streptococcus agakictiae give no evidence of increasing the resis¬ 
tance of dairy cattle to mastitis. 
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Similar vaccines were found to have little or no therapeutic action in the 
treatment of latent and chronic udder infecions. Neither the prophylactic 
nor therapeutic action of this vaccine was stimulated by the use of simul¬ 
taneous intramuscular injections of milk. Authors* Abstract. 

12. Mastitis. IX. The Maintenance of a Herd Free from Mastitis. G. 

J. Huckbr and E. S. Harrison, N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, 

N. Y. Techn. Bull. No. 246. July, 1937. 

Three experimental herds which included a total of 271 cows were studied 
over a period of 3 years. Weekly quarter samples of fore-milk were examined 
for presence of mastitis streptococci, number of leucocytes per cc., reaction 
to brom thymol blue, and physical appearance of the milk. 

One of the experimental herds, when the studies were inaugurated, con¬ 
tained no animals which discharged streptococci demonstrable by any of the 
methods used; another contained a moderate number; while the third con¬ 
tained a large percentage of infected individuals. The herd with the mod¬ 
erate amount of infection was divided into two sections. In one section the 
cows were milked in order of infection while in the other no effort was made 
to isolate or segregate the infected individuals. 

Under the conditions studied it was impossible to maintain a herd free 
from cows which discharged mastitis streptococci in the milk. The percent¬ 
age of new infections as evidenced by the appearance of mastitis streptococci 
in the fore-milk was proportionately decreased as the amount of infection in 
the herd decreased. In the herd which was relatively free from infection 
when the studies were inaugurated, only 11 per cent of the total cows devel¬ 
oped an infection, while 30 per cent of the cows in the remaining two herds 
developed an infection as evidenced by mastitis streptococci in the milk. 

It proved possible to maintain a herd relatively free from cows which 
produced abnormal milk. 

Thirty-six per cent of all heifers from the experimental herds discharged 
mastitis streptococci in the fore-milk during the first week of lactation. The 
condition of the udder of the dam did not appear to affect the amount of 
infection in the heifer. A relationship was found, however, between the 
amount of infection in the parent herd and the incidence of infection in first- 
calf heifers. Authors* Abstract. 

13. Chronic Mastitis. G. J. Hucker and P. Arne Hansen, N. Y. State 

Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y. Circular No. 147. Oct., 1936, 

A discussion of chronic mastitis, its causes, detection and practical sug¬ 
gestions for its control. T.S.S. 

14. A Study of Milk-borne Epidemics. Paul B. Brooks, State Dept, of 

Health, Albany, N. Y. J. of Milk Techn., 2 : 168-174. 1939. 
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A study of milk-borne epidemics over a 22 year period in New York State, 
exclusive of New York City, indicates that the majority of outbreaks origi¬ 
nated on the fai*m. Some specific outbi^eaks are cited giving causes found. 
The value of pasteurization as a x>rotection is emphasized. L.II.B. 

FOOD VALUE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 

15. The Nutritional Properties of Milk. C. P. Segard, Wis. Alunmi Re¬ 

search Foundation, Madison, Wis. J. of Milk Techn., 249-251. 

1939. 

A discussion is given of some of the food factors found in milk and their 
nutritional importance. L.II.B. 

ICE CREAM 

16. The Bacteriological Quality of the Ice Cream Supply for a Small 

City. M. W. Yale and R. C. Hickey, N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta., 

Geneva, N. Y. Techn. Bull. No. 248. Sept., 1937. 

With the exception of three or four of the larger cities in New York State, 
but little work is being done by municipalities on ice cn^am sanitation, and 
knowledge in respect to sanitary quality of ice cream and ice cream ingredi¬ 
ents is quite inadequate. 

A bacteriological study was made of the ice cream supply for a small city 
since it was believed that the results would be of general interest and appli¬ 
cable to the situation in many other municipalities. 

Both total and col iform counts w^ere determined for 77 process samples 
from 7 local plants, 137 ice cream samples from 12 retail stores, and 36 dipper 
water samples from 18 establishments. Process samples demonstrated that 
either gelatin or color was excessively contaminated at four plants and cream 
at one plant. Freezing equipment was in poor sanitary condition at two 
plants, 

Coliform counts were more sensitive than either standard nutrient agar 
or tryptone agar counts in revealing contamination by ice cream dippers and 
dipper waters which were in poor sanitary condition in the majority of 
instances. 

Three of the 12 mauufacturei^s had all standard agar plate counts of store 
samples of vanilla ice cream under 100,000 per gram. Eight manufacturers 
had an average (logarithmic) standard plate count under 100,000 per gram. 
The average count of 112 store samples was 59,800 per gram, a higher average 
than usually found in cities and states where bacteriological control is exer¬ 
cised. In the case of 9 of the 12 manufacturers, there had* been no previous 
bacteriological control of their product. Authors’ Abstract. 

17. General Retail Store Management. Robert Suttle. Ice Cream 

Trade J., 55; 10, 70. 1939. 
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This is the seventh of a series of articles on retail store managfeiuent. 
Attention is directed to the importance of an organized personnel with a direct 
line of authority from the general manager to the store supervisor, to the 
store manager, and to the counter salesman. The store supervisor should 
perform the following duties. 

(a) Inventory store periodically. 

(b) Check and analyze the store reports and payrolls. 

(c) Inventory periodically the store equipment. 

(d) Make general inspection of store. W.H,M. 

18. Egg Solids. M. A. Widland and M. J. Mack. Ice Cream Trade J., 

35: 10, 21. 1939. 

The analysis of 7 samples of egg yolk powder showed that the fat varied 
from 30.66 to 61.75 per cent, yolk solids from 33.06 to 90.09, moisture 3.85 
to 6.15, protein from 27.56 to 42, and pH from 5.44 to 6.10. 

Pat determinations were made by using a modification of the Mojonuier 
method. One gram of powder was weighed in a butter boat and placed in a 
dry extraction flask. Ten cc. of alcohol was added and mixed thoroughly. 
Next 25 cc. of ethyl ether was added and shaken, followed by 25 ce. of 
petroleum ether and 2 or 3 cc. of water and thoroughly shaken. The usual 
Mojonnicr procedure was followed from this point. 

The moisture was determined by the toluene-distillation method now 
recommended for milk powder. Protein determinations were made by the 
Kjeldahl method. The pH determinations were made with a Leeds-Northrup 
potentiometer. The per cent of egg yolk solids present was det(;rmined on 
the basis of the lipoid content using Perlman’s method (1933 Ann. Kept., p. 
131, N. y. S. Dept, of Agriculture and Markets). 

The egg powders were used in ice cream and the following observations 
made. Ice cream containing egg powder was firm wdien drawn from the 
freezer, withstood heat sho(iking well, and had a smooth compact appearance 
relatively free from visible air cells. Flavor improvement is dependent on 
the quality of egg products used. Eggs also improved the texture of the ice 
cream. The egg powder blends appear to be of value to the extent that they 
contain egg yolk solids. In order that a manufacturer may comply with 
standards for egg content of custards it is desirable to know the composition 
of the egg product used. W.H.M. 

19. Cost Control. Louis M. Kessler. Ice Cream Trade J., 35: 9, 10. 

1939. 

V 

Cost aeconnting may be Jooked upon as an effective tool -which -will help 
management, reduce costs, eliminate wastes and inefficiencies, and form a 
basis for critically analyzing current costs by comparing them with estimates 
previously set up to indicate what, in the light of good judgment, costs should 
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be at the current volume of production. In almost any system one will find 
the three-fold break down into materials, direct labor, and overhead. 

Effective material control may be maintained by keeping the following 
records: mix and pasteurizing reports; thermometer readings; freezing room 
reports showing quantities of mix frozen and analysis of overrun; hardening 
room reports showing quantities in and out; a cheek system for products out 
and in by delivery trucks. 

Adequate maintenance is necessary to give information for en1ri(*s in the 
general accounts, for analysis and distributions, and for social security 
requirements. Time keeping and the handling of payrolls should be kept 
separate for purpose of internal check. 

The control of overhead began wdlh a break-down of ex])enses into these 
fixed and variable elements. P’^ixed expenses arc those which are inherent 
in the capacity to produce. They vary little with changes in volume. Vari¬ 
able expenses are tliose Avhieh are ineniTed as operations begin and which 
vary more or less directly wdth activity. 

Expense? (‘ontrol requires tlie preparation of a flexible budget with pro¬ 
vision for adjustment to conditions of actual activity. A hypothetical case 
is presented by the author to show how the flexible budget works. Control of 
(?osts (jan be made effective by watching costs as they (*01110 in to see that too 
many unexpected and unwelcome guests do not ari-ive. This is more effec¬ 
tive than mere standing at tin* (?xit to place a price tag of so much per gallon 
on all jiroducts as they go out. W.H.M, 

20. Plant Records, Perry E. Piper. Ice Cream Trade J., 35: 10, 35. 

1939. 

The author suggests that mix formulas be kept on small ’sari-colored ship¬ 
ping tags as a time saver for tlie mix department. He suggests the testing 
and standardizing of each mix so that the ice cream will meet legal require¬ 
ments. A standardization chart and explanations for standardizing mixes 
are presented in detail. The importance of ki^epiiig i)laiit records and main¬ 
taining a laboratory for plant (urntrol are emphasized. W.TI.M. 

21. Quick Frozen Foods, The Trend—The Reasons. Anonymous. Ice 

Cream Trade J., 35: 9, 15. 1939. 

This time]}* article jiresents the attitude of several ice cream manufactur¬ 
ers on the frosted food industry. Many feel that it is an opportunity for 
winter as well as summer profit at comparatively little additional overhead. 

. W.H.M. 

22. Let’s Face the Facts on Frozen Foods. Oiarles Q. Sherman. Ice 

Cream Trade J., .76’; 8, 8. 1939. 

Sliis article points out some of the pitfalls ice cream manufacturers should 
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avoid if tJbey are to succeed in the frosted food industry. Dealers should 
not be exploited by selling them equipment which is not needed, rather they 
should be shown how to care for their equipment and the products which they 
sell from it. W.H.M. 


23. How to Figure Overrun in Ice Cream. B. I. Masurovsky. Ice 
Cream Trade J., 38: 8, 39. 1939. 


Two examples of how to figure overrun in fruit ice cream are presented. 
Assuming that 600 gallons of ice cream mix were used to manufacture straw¬ 
berry ice cream, and 60 gallons of strawberry fruit and juice were incor¬ 
porated in the finished ice cream—^how much overrun was obtained when the 
yield was 1200 gallons of strawberry ice cream ? 


Example I: Solution: (.1) 600 plus 60 equals 660 gallons of basic mate¬ 
rial (ice cream mix plus fruit). 

(2) 1200 minus 660 equals 540 gallons overrun. 


(3) 


540 X100 
“*'660 


81.8% overrun. 


Proof: Step I 660 gallons of basic material weighs 660 x9 = 5940 
lbs. 

Step II Since 1200 gallons of finished strawberry ice 
cream weigh 5940 lbs., the weiglit per gallon of 
this ice cream is 4.95 lbs. 

Step III Overrun by weight in this case is 

9 - 4,9.'. = 4.05 or 81.8% (overrun). 


Example II. Step I 1200 gallons of ice cream less the 60 gallons of 
strawberries would give 1140 gallons as the actual 
figure to be used in calculating the overrun dne to 
the ice cream mix only. 

Step II 1140 minus 600 equals 540 gallons of overrun. 
Step III -— = 90% overrun. 

bUU 


24. Bacteria of the Colon-Aerogenes Group on Nut Meats. Morris 
O sTROLENK AND A. C. IIuNTER, Pood and Drug Adm., U. S. D; A., 
Washington, D. C. Food Research, 4: 5, 453. Sept.~Oct., 1939. 

Nut meats in the unbroken shell are free of the colifonn bacteria. Various 
nut meats purchased on the retail market contained E. coli in from 4 to 45 
per cent of the Ksamples. Various nut meats obtained from domestic shelling 
plants contained the organism in from 6 to 68 per cent of the samples and 
imported nut meats in from 14 to 62 per cent of the samples. Five hundred 
and forty-eight samples of nut meats representing 11 varieties were examined. 
When large numbers of E. coli are present correspondingly large numbers 
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of Arobacter aerogrenes and intermediates are found. Artificially contami¬ 
nated nut meats stored at room temperatures contained viable E. coli organ¬ 
isms for approximately 68 days. F.J.D. 

25. Preparation and Use of Low-Lactose Milk. P. H. Tracy and W. J. 

Corbett, Dept, of Dairy Husbandry", Univ. of Ill., Urbana, Ill. 
Pood Researc'.li i: 5, 493. Sept.-Oct., 1939. 

This report is similar to that {published by Corbett (Ice Cream Review 
22: 6: 34, Jan. 1939) and reviewed as Abstract 189, J. Dairy Sc. 22: 4, A77, 
1939. F.J.D. 

26. Trends in Ice Cream Costs. Int. Ass’n of I(*e Cream Mfrs., Washing¬ 

ton, D. C. Special Bull. No. 62. Oct., 1939. 

This bulletin contains an analysis of ice cream expenses, based on data 
for 1938. The data show that four exi)ense classifications make up over 
three-fourths of the total expense: first, products, 39.05 per cent; second, 
labor, 22.79 per ccuit; third, supplies, 9.41 per cent; and fourth, depreciation, 
6.85 per cent. Products eo.st for 1938 was at the lowest level in three years. 

The trend in costs is given for the period 1934 to 1938, inclusive. Over 
this period, the products cost increased yearly, until 1938 when a decrease 
occurred. Manufacturing, delivcrj^ .selling and total costs were high in 
1934 and 1935, lower in 1936 and 1937, and in 1938 increased somewhat 
toward tJu‘ 1934-1935 level. The main reason for these changes in costs is 
the variation in the volume of ice cream prodiu'cd. 

Another interesting fact is the phenomenal growth of specialties. In 
1925, 3,082,485 gallons of ice cream were sold as cups, specialties, ice cream 
on a stick, etc. In 1937 this liad increased more than ten times, or to 
33,940,094 gallons. M.J.M. 

27. Report of Committee on Laboratory Methods. A. H. Robertson, 

State Dept, of Health, Albany, N. Y. J. of Milk Techn., 2: 184- 
187. 1939. 

It was deemed unwise to adopt officially any of the Babcock modifications 
for testing ice cream for fat. There is, however, a need for a rapid sorting 
test, whereby all samples could be examined and those approaching, or below, 
the statutory standards could then be further examined by the official Roese- 
Gottlieb method. 

Three tests are listed for this purpose, as follows: 1. Pennsylvania, or 
Doan, 2. Fucoma, or Gerber, 3. Illinois, or Garrett-Overmarfi. 

L.H.B. 

28. Report of Committee on Ice Cream Sanitation. F. W. Fabian, Mich. 

State College, East Lansing, Mich. J. of Milk Techn., 2: 193-196. 
1939. 
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It is the committee’s opinion that frosted malted milk, or any other similar 
frozen desert should be labeled imitation ice cream. 

Although different methods for controlling overrun in ice cream are in 
use in different states, a stipulation of the minimum weight per gallon in 
terms of food solids per gallon (1.6 lbs. food solids per gal.) seems to be the 
method most generally adopted. 

The same sanitary requirements for paper containers in the milk industry 
should also apply for those used for ice cream. 

Twelve states now have maximum bacterial standards for ice cream rang¬ 
ing from 75,000 to 500,000 per gram or cubic centimeter. L.H.B. 

29. A Note on Ice Lump Formation in Ice Cream Frozen in Continuous 

Freezers. David Levowitz, New Jersey Dairy Laboratories, New 
Brunswick,* N. J. J. of Milk Teehn., 2: 188-190. 1939. 

It was found that ice cream frozen in continuous freezers sometimes c.on- 
tains small lumps of ice. This was found to be true when machines were 
adjusted for low overruns. As overrun was lowered, the ice cream became 
more and more moist, and finally ice lumps appeared. 

In one plant the mix gave a perfectly dry surfaced ice cream down to 90 
per cent overrun. Below that it became increasingly moist down to 60 per 
cent where small ice lumps became noticeable, becoming increasingly large 
as overrun was reduced. When a portion of this ice cream was diverted 
through the fruit injector assembly the ice cn^am drawm from the fruit feeder 
at 90 per cent overrun showed small ice lumps, which became increasingly 
large as overrun was decreased. At 50 per cent overrun ice lumps were as 
large as puffed rice grains. 

The total solid content of the mix is a factor. Increasing the total solids 
content of a specific mix in any manner delayed the appearance of ice lumps. 

L.H.B. 

30. Multi-Stage Ammonia Compression Systems for Low Temperature 

Work. Ealpii V. Grayson, Quick Freezing, Houston, Texas., and 
H. L. Fischer, Vilter Mfg. Co., Houston, Tex. Ice Cream Eefrig., 
95: 2, 80. 

The authors point out the advantages of using multi-stage ammonia com¬ 
pression systems in an ice cream plant. The possibility of carbon deposits 
in the cylinder head is greatly reduced. Machines will last longer and upkeep 
is less. The two stage machine requires from 25 to 30 per cent less power 
than a single stage machine of the same capacity. Where extremely low 
temperatures are desired a three stage machine may have advantages. Where 
multi-stage machines are used inter-coolers should be installed. For quick 
freezing plants the refrigeration plant costs per unit capacity become less as 
the size of the plant increases. A three stage refrigerating installation for a 
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plant of 500 lbs. hourly freezingr capacity is $34 per- pound. A 1000 lb. 
plant costs $24 per pound. A 1500 lb. plant costs $20 per pound. A 2000 
db. plant costs $19 per pound hourly capacity. L.C.T. 

MILK 

31. Comparative Fairness of Single Can and Weigh Vat Samples of 

Milk for Bacterial Counts as a Basis of Premium Payments tp 

Grade A Dairymen. M. W. Yale and Robert S. Breed, N. Y. 

State Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y. Techn. Bull. 673. July, 1936. 

In a comparative study of the fairness of single can and weigh vat 
samples for bacterial counts as a basis of premium payments to dairymen, 
1,100 samples were collected from 178 dairies at three grade A plants at 
Cortland and Homer, N. Y., in December, 1934. In a second study in April, 
1935, 197 samples were taken from 49 dairies at one of the above plants. 

Premiums will occasionally although rarely, be lost due to contamination 
of the vat sample with milk from a preceding dairy. If no cans of milk 
with a bacterial count exceeding 100,000 per cc. \vere received at grade A 
plants, contamination from residual milk would almost never result in 
premium losses. Whether or not a change in the system of sampling would 
affect total premium returns to grade A dairymen could not be determined 
from the studies, but the results indicated that the vat samjde does not favor 
either the producer or the milk company. 

Since the weigh vat sample is much more representative than a single 
can sample and since no other practical method of taking composite samples 
of grade A dairies exists at present, vat samjdiiig is a desirable procedure. 

Authors^ Abstract 

32. The Individuality of the Solids-Not-Fat of Milk. Folke Jarl. 

Zschr. f. Tierziicht. u. Zuclitungsbiol. 43: 3, 350-361. 1939. 

The data in Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin No. 325 
when analyzed show that significant differences exist between different cows 
in the content of protein and also in the content of lactose in their milk, 
even after allowance is made for the correlation of those with fat percentage. 
There were also individual differences in the regression of these constituents 
on fat percentage. There was a slight negative correlation between the 
regression of protein on fat and the regression of lactose on fat. J.L.L. 

33. Annual Committee Reports. Association Bull. Intern. Assoc. Milk 

Dealers. 32nd year: No. 1, pp. 1-35. 1939. • 

Activities of the 1938-1939 year are reported by the following committees, 
accident prevention, accounting advisory, laboratory methods, legislation, 
membership, milk definitions and standards, public relations, sales and ad¬ 
vertising section, simplified practice and transportation. E.F.G. 
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34. The Flavor of Milk. N. Y. State Agr. Exp. Sta., Geneva, N. Y. Cir¬ 

cular No. 167. August, 1936. 

The flavors of milk are discussed under the following headings; “Flavors 
of milk as secreted by cows, V and ‘ * Flavors which may develop in milk. ’ ’ A 
list of points to observe to insure fine-flavored milk are appended. T.S.S. 

35. Measuring the Bacteriological Quality of Milk. C. K. Johns, Sci¬ 

ence Service, Dominion Dept, of Agriculture, Ottawa, Ontario, 
Canada. J. of Milk Techn., 2: 175-180. 1939. 

The value of the various tests for determining the bacterial content of 
milk are discussed. It is pointed out that no one test will give all the 
information desired. 

The plate count even when using a more suitable medium or lower in¬ 
cubation temperature will not indicate the true number of bacteria present 
in milk. 

The methylene blue reduction test and the resazurin test have the ad¬ 
vantage of rapidly detecting poor quality milks. They are both sensitive 
to the state of activity of the organisms present, but they do not indicate 
the source of the contamination. For this purpose the direct microscopic 
examination excels. L.H.B. 

36. Educational Methods in Relation to Milk Sanitation. 11. S. Adams, 

Dept, of Health, Flint, Mich. J. of Milk Techn., 2: 162-167. 
1939. 

Some educational methods which have been found valuable and effective 
in milk control work are cited. » L.H.B. 

37. Testing of Bottle-Washing Solutions. C. M. Moore, The Diversey 

Corporation, Chicago, Ill. J, of Milk Techn., 2; 227-235. 1939. 

Five methods are sometimes used for testing the strength of bottle 
washing solutions. They are hydrometer, total alkalinity, free caustic, pH, 
and conductivity tests. 

When measuring the relation of strength of solution to germicidal action, 
the test for free caustic has the greatest value. 

Tests for the germicidal efficiency of alkaline materials on different 
organisms at different temperatures are reported. L.H.B. 

38. A Method for Checking the Holding Time in Short Time High Tem¬ 

perature Pasteurizers. D. M. Boqbb, Laboratory Dept., The Bor¬ 
den Farm Products Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. J. of Milk Techn,, 
191-192. 1939. 

A simple and accurate method for checking the holding time of a short 
time high temperature pasteurizer is to inject a saturated sodium chloride 
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solution into a stream of water entering the holding chamber. At this point 
a pair of electrodes connected with a circuit joining dry cells and a microam- 
raeter are located. Another pair of electrodes connected in a similar man¬ 
ner are also located at the outlet of the holding chamber. As the salt 
solution passes these electrodes, there is a sharp deflection of the ammeters. 
A stop watch is started when the first ammeter is deflected and stopped 
when the second ammeter is deflected; thus the actual holding time is easily 
checked. The hookup is illustrated by a diagram. L.H.B. 

39. Pasteurized Cream Production Coordinated with Simultaneous Milk 

Processing. W. B. Palmer, Milk Inspection Association of the 

Oranges and Majilewood, N. J. J. of Milk Techn., 2: 212-214. 

1939. 

Cream separated from properly pasteurized milk which has been 
properly handled to prevent contamination is equally as good as that 
pasteurized subsequent to separation; and less equipment and expense are 
involved. 

A system is described whereby pasteurized milk may be by-passed to the 
separator when bottling pints and half-pints without iie(*essitating a reduc¬ 
tion of the flow from the vat. 

A table giving bacterial counts of the cream and of the milk from which 
it was separated is presented. L.H.B. 

40. The Use of the Phosphatase Test by New York City. John L. Bice, 

Commissioner of Health, New York City. J. of Milk Techn., 2: 

181-183. 1939. 

The modified phosphatase test has proven to be of inestimable value in 
controlling the efficiency of pasteurization. 

This test was adopted as a routine procedure in the New York City 
Health Department in March, 1937, and more than 100,000 determinations 
have been made. 

When first used about 1,5 per cent of all samples showed evidence of 
gross irregularities in pasteurization. Within a few months, such irregular¬ 
ities were greatly reduced, and during the past year none have been 
found. 

During the first three months that the tests were routinely used 6.6 per 
cent of the samples showed slight irregularities in pasteurization. At 
present minor irregularities are found in only about 2 per cent of the 
samples, and most of these are found in cream samples. * L.H.B. 

41. A Comparison of Plate Counts of Raw Milk on the Old Standard 

Nutrient Agar and on the New Tryptone-Glucose-Extract-Milk 

Agar. C. A. Abelb and S. B. Damon, Ala, State Dept, of Health, 

Montgomery, Ala. J, of Milk Techn., 2: 222-226. 1939. 
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Results obtained on 1,000 samples of raw milk, slightly over 50 per 
cent of which were of raw milk distributed at retail and the remainder of 
milk intended for pasteurizing, indicated that it was impossible to approxi¬ 
mate the precentage of deviation in counts obtained on the two mediums. 

There was an increase in count on the new medium over the old in 70.4 
per cent of the cases; 7.0 per cent remained unchanged, and in 22.6 per cent 
there was a decrease. 

The number of instances in which the higher count obtained on the new 
medium would have effected the grade of retail raw milk was only 7.4 per 
cent and of milk intended for pasteurization was only 2.6 per cent. About 
one-third of these retail samples and nearly two-thirds of these samples 
intended for pasteurization were very near the limit on the old medium. 

The limits used were those set by the U.S.P.H. ordinance of 50,000 for 
grade A raw milk and 200,000 for raw milk intended for pasteurization in 
the upper grade of pasteurized milk. 

Results do not indicate a need for changing plate count limits now in 
use. L.H.B. 

42, Application of Resazurin Test in Determining Quality of Raw Milk 
and Cream. M. A. Collins, L. M. White, W. II. Turner, Jr. and 
J. R. Rice, Quality Control Div., United Farmers Coop. Creamery 
Assn., Boston, Mass, and Morrisville, Vt. J. of Milk Teclin., 
236-244. 1939. 

Tests indicate that the resazurin test can be applied at different labora¬ 
tories with uniform results when methods are standardized. It was indi¬ 
cated that fairly uniform agreement could be obtained by several workers 
in reading the tests at an intermediate pink color (pronounced pink but not 
a vivid pink) and thus make the test more useful. 

Comparative tests were made on raw patrons’ milk, tank car shipments 
of milk and on vats of raw cream using the resazurin test to pink and to 
white, the methylene blue test, the direct microscopic count and the agar 
plate count. 

One ml. of 0.005 per cent resazurin solution was mixed with 10.0 ml. of 
milk or cream. 

The reduction time for resazurin to white and methylene blue to white 
were approximately equal. The reduction time for resazurin to pink was 
about two-thirds the reduction time of methylene blue on tank car ship¬ 
ments. On patrons’ milk it was approximately one-half the methylene 
blue reduction time. There was a high agreement between the resazurin 
test to pink and the methylene blue test in selecting both poor and good 
quality milks. A resazurin test to pink in three hours is equivalent to a 
5.5 hour methylene blue test. 

Patrons’ milk having a resazurin test to pink in three hours or more was 
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found to have a bacterial (*ouiit of less than 400,000 per ml. Phve to six 
hours indicate less than 100,000 per ml. L.H.B. 

43. Requirements of Farm Electric Milk Coolers. John B. Nicholas, 

Penn. State College. Ice and lief rig., 95: 5, 324. 

This paper presents a discussion of the types and construction as well 
as performance of various farm electric milk coolers. The author suiur 
marizes the principal requirements of a farm electric milk cooler as fol¬ 
lows :— 

1. Cool the milk rapidly. 

2. Cool the milk uniformly. 

3. Provide water agitation for rapidity and uniformity of cooling. 

4. All operating features should be automatic. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

44. A Portable Calorimeter for Small Compressors. D. D. Wile. Ice 

Cream Trade el., 36: 8, 32. 1939. 

A portable calorimeter for small compressors, which overcomes many of 
the disadvantages of other e(piipment used for this purpose, is described. 
The instruments are mounted on a frame which rests on casters for easy 
portability. The various instruments in the panel are; 

1. Suction gage. 

2. Discharge gage. 

3. Watthour meter for motor. 

4. Watthour meter for heater. 

5. Pressure gage for secondary refrigerant. 

6. Pressure control for secondary refrigerant. 

7. Sight glass for liquid feed line. 

8. Control switches and plug receptacles. 

9. Mercury column for suction i)ressure. 

10. Thermocouple jack. 

11. Adjusting knob for expansion valve. W.H.M. 

45. Highway Transportation Re-makes America. National Highway 

Users Conference, National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C. Sept., 
1939. Also available from the Int. Ass^n of Ice Cream Mfrs., 1105 
Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

This comprehensive revievr of the use of highways and the problems now 
existing in highway development should be of interest to those engaged in 
the transportation of dairy products. M. J.M. 

46. Accounting for Fixed Assets. O’Neal M. Johnson, Int. Ass’n of Ice 

Cream Mfrs., Washington, D. C. Special Bull. No. 61. Sept., 
1939. 
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This is a treatise explaining why fixed asset accounting is necessary and 
liow it may be accomplished. A snpplemoni is included which deals wdth 
depreciation accounting for income tax purposes. M.J.M. 

47. Refrigerated Food Locker Plants. W. H. Motz, «Tefferson Ice Com¬ 

pany, Chicago, Ill. Ice and Refrig., 6, 446. 

It is estimated that there are about 2,800 locker plants in operation with 
50 new ones added monthly. There are 1,000,000 lockers in use with each 
locker having an annual storage usage of 500 pounds. The following facil¬ 
ities are advisable: Receiving room, chill room maintained at 32*^ to 36° P 
and 85 to 90 per cent relative humidity, holding or aging room maintained 
at 32° to 36° F and 80 to 85 per cent relative humidity, freezer room at 
- 5° to -15° F and locker room at 5° P. Tinder ordinary conditions products 
may be stored as follows: Fresh pork, 3 to 4 months; beef, 6 months; lamb, 
6 months; poultry, 6 months; vegetables, 3 to 4 months; fruits in syrup, 12 
months. Layouts of plants are included in the discussion. Data on cost 
of construction is included. Charts on operating costs are i)rcsontod. 

1..C.T. 

48. The Cold Storage Locker Plant—Features of Design and Heat Load 

Analysis. A. G. Vogel, Rempe Co., Chicago, III. Ice and Refrig., 

95: 6, 444. 

Rooms are most satisfactory when 10 feet high. Lockers are usually 17'' 
high X 20" wide x 30" long and are arranged in tiers five lockers high Avilh 
aisles 3 feet wide, and 2 or 3 inches space betveeu lockei's and walls for cir¬ 
culation. This is equivalent to approximately 8] square feet of floor area per 
tier of lockers. The required heat load is equivalent to about 187 B.T.TT. per 
hour for each stand of lockers. To maintain the locker room at 10° F Avith 
suction gas at -10° P there should be 10| lineal feet of IJ" standard wrought 
steel pipe. The freezing room area should equal at least 10 per cent of locker 
room area. The heat load is about 31 B.T.U. per locker. If one half of 
the piping is used as shehdng the number of liueal feet may bo re<luced 20 
per cent. The area of the chill room should uot be less than 25 per cent of 
the locker room. The heat load is equal to about 22 B.T.TT. per locker. Unit 
coolers are best for this room and should be operated at air velocities which 
do not exceed 30 feet per minute. All heat loads noted are for machine 
operation of 16 hours out of 24. All rooms should be insulated with the 
equivalent of 8" of cork. L.C.T, 

« 

49. Some Indicating and Recording Instruments Indispensable in Re* 

frigeration. Charles H. Herter. Ice and Eefrig., 95 ; 5 , 826. 

The author lists the types of instruments and their location and inter* 
pretstion in connection with refrigeration systems. Pressure gauges should 
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be checked yearly for accuracy. If the amount of water used and the 
temperature rise in the condensing water is known the refrigerating 
capacity can be estimated by assuming that 250 B.T.U. per minute are 
absorbed per ton capacity. The ^:emperature of liquefaction should be 
within 5^ P of tliat of the water leaving the condenser. The temperature 
of the gas entering the compressor as well as its discharge temperature 
should be determined. All rooms should be provided with thermometers^ 
Several types of humidity measuring instruments are described. Where 
iiistallatioUvS are large enough recording equipment is recommended. 

L.C.T. 

50. The Rise of Cold Storage Lockers and Locker Plants. P. Edwin 

Thomas. Ice and Ref rig., 95: 4, 289. 

The author presents a brief outline of the development of the locker 
system and surv(‘ys the j)()ssibilities and probable future expansion, A 
very able discussion of the advantages of the cold storage locker system is 
included. A general plan of a locker plant is given. A table of cost of 
operation for a 320 locker plant is imduded and is placed at $6,077.80 per 
year when operated independently of any other business. This includes, 
of course, all servicing and processing charges; so that the actual locker 
rental need not exceed $10.00 or $12.00 per year. L.C.T. 

51. Stack Effect—The Missing Variable of Bunker and Coil Design. 

Hal Weir McPuerson, Ice and Refrig., 95: 2, 95. 

Data (‘omparing stack coils and bunkers for use in refrigeration and air 
conditi(miiig is given. The author likewise includes considerable informa¬ 
tion from a technical standpoint concerning the theory of heat exchange. 

L.C.T. 

52. Absorption Refrigeration. J. C. Bektsch. Ice and Refrig., 95: 4, 223. 

The author traces briefly the patent history of absorption refrigeration 
system and presentvS diagrams of several of the leading makes, together with 
a description of their operation. L.C.T. 

53. Automatic Controls—Results Obtained from Their Modern Applica¬ 

tion, W. E. ZiEBER, York Ice Machinery Corp., York, Pa. Ice 

and Refrig., 94: 3, 114. 

Various controls are classified and described. Three systems are men¬ 
tioned, namely, direct acting, air operated, and electrically operated. A 
number of application diagrams are included showing the location of auto¬ 
matic devices. L.C.T. 
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ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 
BACTERIOLOGY 


54. Results of Bacterial Plate Counts of Milk on Three Media and at 
Two Temperatures of Incubation. C. A. Abele, State Dept, of 
Public Health, Montgomery, Ala. Am. J. Pub. Health, 2!): 8, 821, 
1939. 

The author, acting as ref(*ree of a committi^e on Standard Methods for 
the examination of milk and dairy products, analyzed data obtained by 
seven public health laboratories. A total of 335 milk and cream sampl(^s 
was plated on the old standard agar, tryptone-glueose-extraet-skim milk 
agar (standard since July 1, 1939), and the American Association of Medi¬ 
cal Milk Commissions agar, the plates were then incidiated at 32° C. and 
37° C. 

The results of tliis study parallel those of other studies conducted, and 
corroborate the conclusions drawn therefrom. The us(^ of the new T- G-E-M 
agar usually resulted in an iner<‘ase over the plate count on the old stand¬ 
ard nutrient agar and also, in general, yielded slightly higher counts than 
the American Association of Medical Milk Commissions agar. 

Incubation at 32° C. in combination with tlu^ use of the modified agars, 
resulted in increases in plate count of ccmsiderably greater magnitude than 
were obtained by tin? ust; of these agars and incubation at 37° C. 

M.W.Y. 


BUTTER 


55. Handling Cream between Pasteurizer and Churn. O, F. IIunzikeh. 

Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., 18: 8, 53, 1939. 

The more important factors whicli contribute to the development of oily- 
metallic flavor in butter are (1) high acid cream, (2) high fat cn^am, (3) 
higli temperature of pasteurization, (4) prolonged holding after pasteuriza¬ 
tion and cooling, and (5) the presence of imdallic salts. Overworking de¬ 
creases deterioration dm; to bactm*ia but increases that deterioration due 
to chemical action such as oxidation. Excessive washing of butter washes 
out some of the desirable flavor and jeopardizes the keeping quality. Chlo¬ 
rination of the wash water to make it sterile is suggested. O.F’.G. 


56. Preserving Cream with Salt. C. 11. Castell and E. H. Garrard. 

Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., 18: 7, 19, 1939. 

The addition of 1 to 5 per cent by w'cight of salt to 35 p<‘r cent cream 
maintained at 77° F. had little or no effect but both No. 1 cream and ac¬ 
cumulated cream to which 7 per cent salt was added and which was stored 
at various temperatures showed less acid production and better keeping 

A21 
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qualities than normal ereain under the same conditions. The presence of 7 
per cent salt considerably inhibited the growth of lactic acid bacteria and 
oxidizing tsqies of organisms but had little effect on the total number of 
bacteria at the end of 8 days storage. Butter made from cream to which 7 
per cent salt had been added showed a better flavor score than butter made 
from normal cream held at considerably lower t(‘mperatnres. O.F.G. 

CHEESE 

57. Pasteurization of Milk for Cheesemaking. J. (I. Davis. Can. Dairy 

and Ice Cream J., 18: 8, 21, 1939. 

Milk is pasteurized for eheesemaking for the following reasons: (1) to 
destroy fault-producing bacteria, (2) t(» give a morc^ uniform product, and 
(3) to increase yield. The high-temperature short time method has the 
advantages of being a continuous proce.ss and r(‘quires little space. A tem¬ 
perature of 162° P. for 15 seconds is recommemded. Kipening to a typical 
high flavor is slowed by pasteurization. Pasteurization does not become an 
incentive to use poor quality milk. Very few d(*leterious effects can bt‘ 
attributed to pasteurization if correctly done. O.F.G. 

CONCENTRATED AND DRY M ILK: BY-PRODUCTS 

58. A New Name for Dry Milk Solids. Anonymous. Am. J. Pub. Health, 

29: 10, 1155, 1939. 

The concluding paragraph of this editorial states, “B(?cause of the pr(*S' 
ent wide use of dry milk solids and the unfortunate connotations of the 
words 'skim^ or 'skimmed’ in the public mind, it lias been suggested tliat 
official designations of this product be changed from 'dried skimmed milk’ 
to 'dry milk solids not over 1| per cent fat’, a definition which already has 
been adojited in two or three states. Since this terminology would permit of 
accurate and truthful labelling of a wholesome product, and would tend to 
remove tlie popular misconception about the real value of skimmed milk, the 
proposed new d<^finition vS<Hmis reasonable and deserves favorable consid¬ 
eration.” M.AV.Y 

DISEASE 

59. Second Report of the Use of Large Doses of Sulfanilamide in the 

Treatment of Chronic Streptococcal Mastitis. W. T. Miller, 
F. M. Murdock, and J. O. Hbisiiman, Animal Disease Station, 
U. S, Burjeau of Animal Ind., BeJtsville, Md. J. Am. Vet. M, Assn., 
95: 749,140, Aug., 1939. 

Each of three lactating cows received large doses of sulfanilamide for a 
period of six days in an attempt to cure chronic streptococcal mastitis. The 
streptococci were not removed permanently from the udders of the cows, 
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but tmporary removal of tliese organisms from tin* milk was observed. The 
(?ows showed little ill (‘fft^ct from the treatment, exce})t for a temporary de*- 
crease in milk production and some loss of weight. The authors state that 
sulfanilamide* can hardly be considered of value in treatment of chronic 
mastitis caused by streptococci but observed that sulfanilamide appeared to 
have a transient inhibitory action on the streptococci in the udder, sugg(‘st- 
ing a possible u.se for it in the treatment of acute attacks of mastitis due to 
these organisms. J.W.W. ‘ 

60. Outbreak of Staphylococcus Milk Poisoning in Pasteurized Milk. 

John F. Hac’KLEK, Payne County Health Unit, Stillwater, Okla. 

Am. J. Pub. Health, :iK9: 11,1247, 1939. 

Epidemiological investigation r(‘V(‘aled that all of the 29 cases had drunk 
varying amounts of milk produced by one local pasteurizing plant. ‘‘Poten¬ 
tially toxic staphylococci” were isolated from samples of milk causing ill¬ 
ness and upon which the phosphatase test revealed adequate j)asteurization. 
The author concludes, therefore, that contaminatioji occurred after pasteur¬ 
ization and presumably during the processes of bottling and ca])ping, which 
wt‘re done by hand. M.W.Y. 

61. Tuberculous Infection Due to Milk. Anonymous. Am. J. Pub. 

Health, ^ 9 : 10, 1154, 1939. 

This editorial is based on an outbreak of an acute (Epidemic of tubercu¬ 
losis in Horred, Sweden, which was traced to a single cow with tubercnlosis 
of the udder. Tlie herd was und(*r a state organization whose object was 
the prevention of tuberculosis in cattle in an infectious form and the herd 
])ad regularly r(*eeived veterinary in.speetion. It is el(*ar that clinical ex¬ 
amination of cattle to det(‘et tub(*rculosis is not to be wholly tlopended upon 
and the necessity of pasteurization has been .sliown in a striking manner, 

M.w.y. 

62. A Practical Method of Herd Management to Combat Mastitis. G. E. 

Dix. Can. Dairy and lee Cream J., IS: 7, 57, 1939. 

This article describes the methods used on a grade A milk farm in elim¬ 
inating mastitis from the herd. The predisxmsing causes of mastitis are 
listed as (1) ehilling of the udder, (2) injuries to the udder, and (3) injec¬ 
tions of the udder. The importance of a carefully controlled routine in 
milking is emphasized and specific |)roeedures are given. O.F.G. 

63. Chronic Mastitis of the Dairy Cow, E. G. IlASTiNOfcf, d al., Committee 

on Bacteriological Problems. Assoc. Bull., Intern. Assoc, of Milk 

Dealers, 31st year: 14, 1-27,1939. 

This bulletin is a revision of a similar report published in 1936. Its pur¬ 
pose is to present such a summary of the present, knowledge of this subject 
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as will help the milk dealer in his relations with producers and consumers 
of milk and with regulatory agencies to meet the various problems which 
mastitis presents. After a general statement with respect to the importance 
of mastitis the causes, incidence and effect of mastitis on milk production 
are discussed. The decrease in sugar, casein, soluble calcium and acidity 
are noted as well as the increase in the chloride content. In the fluid milk 
industry mastitis has an aesthetic signiflcance which should not be lost sight 
of. In the cheese industry there is abnormal action toward rennet. Mas¬ 
titis milk does not ordinarily constitute a serious health hazard. Standards 
by which the degree of severity of involvement may be .iudged are discussed, 
also the spread and diagnosis of the disease. An evaluation is made of the 
results of physical examination of the udder, strip cup, acidity tests, whit(* 
blood cell counts and chloride tests as means of diagnosis. Methods for de¬ 
tection of streptococci are outlined. AVith respect to herd management some 
suggestions are given with the concluding advice that the herd owner will be 
wise to confine his efforts in combatting the dis(‘ase to those procedures of 
herd management which are less expensivt^ than medication or vaccination 
and probably more effective. E.P.G. 

FOOD VALUE OF DAIEY PRODUCTS 

64. Comparative Digestibility of Soft Curd Milks in Vitro. F. d. Doan 
AND C. C. Flora. Penn. Agr. Exp. Sta., Teclm. Bull. 380, April, 
1939. 

The study was carried out primarily in an effort to obtain definite in¬ 
formation relative to the accuracy of curd tension measurement as an intl(‘x 
of the digestibility qualities of various types of soft curd milk. The study 
is important insofar as it deals with the altering of the coagulation process 
of cow’s milk to obtain chai’acteristics more, nearly approaching those of 
breast milk. 

The in-vitro metliod was compared with the in-vivo method in order to 
eliminate error as much as possible. 

The results of this study were substantiated by rat feeding trials fol¬ 
lowed by post mort(nn examination of the digestive tracts. 

It is concluded that digestibility of natural milk or pasteurized milk 
appears to be roughly in inverse proportion to curd tension. 

Homogenization of milk lowers curd tension considerably but appar¬ 
ently improves digestibility very slightly, if at all. 

The digestion qualities of trypsin treated milk appear to be somewhat 
better than would be anticipated from the curd tension value and the same 
statement may be made for citric acid treated milk where the acidification 
is not carried to the isoelectric range. 

Heated milks are acted upon by trypsin at a more rapid rate than 
pnheated milks. 
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Curd particle size apparently would be a more accurate index of tlie 
digestibility of milk and its suitability for use by infants than is curd 
tension. P.J.D. 

65. Importance of Milk to Human Nutrition. Makie C. Harrington, 
Dairy Council of St. Louis. Milk Dealer, 29: 1, 50-56, 1939. 

The author shows the importance of milk to human nutrition in that it 
supplies protein, energy, vitamins A. B, C, 1), and 0, minerals, calcium and 
phosphorus. C.J.B. 


ICE CREAM 

66. Outline of Activities for the Year 1939. Robert C. ITibben. Int. Assn. 

of Ice Cream Mfrs., AVashington, D. C., November, 1939. 

This bulletin contains a resume of the activities of the International 
Association of ice Cream Mamifaeturers for the past year. The work of the 
association largely e(*nter<Hl around three subjects, namely: Government 
regulation (Federal and State); Inter-industry relations; and Association 
activities. 

The association has activ'ely worked for the industry to see that the Fed- 
<*ral Food and Drug Act is ace(‘ptable to ice cream manufacturers. Other 
proposed acts or revisions of existing laws which rniglit affect the industry 
have been closely followed. 

Another phase of activity lias beim tlie di.ss(*mination of correct industry 
information to other industries, associations, and to the consumer. 

TIh^ statistical and accounting bureau has studied taxation, accounting, 
has made expense comparisons, statistical .snrv(?ys and has reported on 
trends in ice cr(*am sales. 

This bulletin also contains a report of the .year’s activitii's of the Ici^ 
Cream Merchandising Jnstiiut<‘. M.J.M. 

67. A Discussion of Chocolate Flavorings for Ice Cream. G. R. A. May- 

bee. Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., IS: 7, 49. 1939. 

The salt balance of the mix is affected by the typi^ of cocoa used and since 
Dutch processed cocoas contain carbonativs, the addition of these n(*gative 
ions in the cocoa works in tlie direction of better whipping ability" for the 
mix. If an untreated cocoa is to be used tlie pH must not be so low as to 
cause fat clumping or coagulation of protein; thercjfore, it should be above 
6.0. If a treated cocoa is used, it should not have been oveni(‘ulraliz(‘d witli 
alkali and the pH should not be above 7.0. Cocoa with a high fat contiMit 
tends to impede overrun. The finer the cocoa is ground the deeper will hv 
the color of the mix and the stronger will be the flavor. O.P.G. 
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MILK 

68. Competition between Fresh Milk and Canned Milk. Leland Spen¬ 

cer, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. Assoc. Bull., Intern. Assoc, 
Milk Dealers, 32nd year, No. 3, 61-80, 1939. 

In 1921 canned milk comprised 5 per cent of the milk consumed while 
by 1938 the proportion had increased to almost 9 per cent. Of all sections 
of the United States tlie largest per capita consumption of canned milk oc¬ 
curred in cities of tin* Rocky Mountain section and the smallest amount in 
the New England and North Central states. Of the total milk consumed by 
Negroes 19.1 per cent was canned milk, while Italian and Jewish peoples 
used 3.9 per cent and 4.3 per cent respectively in this form. The proportion 
of families using canned milk was much smaller in the groups where the 
incomes were large enougli to permit considerable freedom of cliriice in mak¬ 
ing up the menu. The conclusion is reached that canned milk does tend to 
take the place of fresli milk and cream to a certain extent, but the 
families who use canned milk also consume a larger total of milk equivalent 
than they would if tliey were unable to buy canned milk at comparatively 
low prices. A remarkably large proportion of people use evai)()rated milk 
because of convenience or because they “like it better.’’ Up to about 1922 
a one pound can of evaporated milk retailed for nearly as much as a (piart 
of fresh milk. In the past five years the retail price of fresh milk lias aver¬ 
aged 14 per cent lower than during the 1925 -29 period, but (waporati'd milk 
has been reduced 29 p(*r cent during the same period. The extra price 
charged for fresh over evaporated milk has been split almost equally be¬ 
tween payments to producer and dealers spread. High costs of labor for 
fresh milk distribution suggest urgent ne(*d foi* economy measin‘(‘s. Al¬ 
though it seems at times as if fluid milk prices have been at too higli a j)re- 
mium over condensery milk, still it is not precisely known what is the excess 
cost of producing fluid milk. A constructive move is the present one to 
relate fluid milk prices more closely to tliose of the condensery and butter 
market. This article contaiiis numerous tables, graphs and other factual 
material. E.F.G. 

69. Symposium—Effecting Economies in Plant Operations—Equipment, 

Geo. W. Wilson, Kristoferson’s Dairy, Seattle, Washington, 
Assoc. Bull., Intern. Assoc. Milk Dealers, 32nd year, No. 2, 45-50, 
1939. 

Successful experience is reported with V-belts on a vat, soaker washer, 
can and case was9iers, ammonia compressors and can conveyor. Three hun¬ 
dred pound type valves with long tapered hard metal seat and cone have 
saved greatly on hose lines, vat sterilizer and heating lines because of more 
positive action and longer life. A red hose has sliown longer life than the 
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white host*. A fan operated evaporative eondiniser lias reclneed water iis(* 
and the temperature of the ammonia into receivers 15 deforces. A 

w^ell fnrnishin^^ 50*^ F. w’ater in place of the 70" P. water from city mains 
lias fully paid for itself in six years. Many advantages are listed for iio-roll 
cliuj’ns. For washing powd(‘r a small scoop in the barrel replaces the large 
one. Special lubricants are used on places subjected to moisture and on 
conveyors. Straight lin<’ flow of products through the plant is recommended. 

E.F.G. ‘ 

70 . Refrigeration as Used with Pasteurization. Geo. F. Poppensiek, 

Borden’s Farm Products, New York City. Assoc. Bull., Intern. 

Assoc. Milk Dealers, 32nd year, No. 2, 51-53, 1939. 

A practical discussion of the imndts of sweet water, brine and direct ex- 
jiansion is pr(‘sent(‘d. Sweet water has the advantages of b(‘ing fool-i3r<>of 
and (»f little danger of contaminating the product, but lacks somewhat in 
fle.Klbility in a large plant. Brine is flexible and does not corrode (Hpiipment 
if acid is cheeked <»ne<‘ <‘aeh month and the brim* aridity or alkalinity ad¬ 
justed to nt*utrality. Brine is best for plate type coolers. T\vo brine pumps 
are re(*onimended ; the second eireulating 28" F. })rine the main circuit, 
passing it through the plates and back to the main circuit which might be at 
25" F. in direct expansion syst(*ms a balanced load must be maintained if 
advantage is to be taken of j)ot(‘ntial savings iji ])ow'er costs. E.F.G. 

71. Municipal Milk Plant of Wellington, New Zealand. R. B. Stolt/., 

Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. xYssoc. Bull., Intern. 

Assoc. Milk Dealers, 31st year, No, 12, 295, 1939. 

The reasons for the establishment of a inunieipal milk plant in AVelling- 
ton. New Zealand, were a poor milk sui)])ly and tin* unwillingness of dealers 
to pasteurize. The (piality of milk distributed by the plant w^as supt*rior to 
most of the milk sold in New Zealand. It is a very mod<‘rii ami up-to-date 
plant and is better than tin* average in the ITiited States. Many details 
wdth respect to procun*iin*nt, proces.sing, quality, d(*livery and costs ar(* 
included in tlie discussion. E.F.G. 

72, Feed Flavors and Practical Means of Controlling Them in Dairy 

Products. C. E. Wylie and Tnos. B. Harrison, Dairy Depart¬ 
ment, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. Milk Dealer, 

1, 132-134, 1939. 

A brief discussion is given of some means of preventing feed flavors in 
milk, C.J.B. 

73, Demand Growing for Milk Bottle Closures of Cover Cap Type. 

Anonymous. Milk Dealer, 39: 1, 82,1939. 
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Increased demand for niilk-bottle closures of cover cap type is shown by 
a list of municipalities that have passed ordinances governing the bottling 
and capping of milk with sanitary closures. * 0.J.B, 

74. Similarity of the Oxidised Flavor from Three Sources. D. H. Nel¬ 

son AND C. D. Dahle, Dairy Department, Pennsylvania State Col¬ 
lege. Milk Dealer, 29: 1, 62-66, 1939. 

Following a brief review of the literature on oxidized flavor, the authors 
present data showing that spontaneous and copper-induced flavors are 
identical. C.J.B. 

75. Bacteriological Control for Market Milk Plants. R. G. Smith. Can. 

Dairy and Ice Cream J., 18: 7, 38,1939. 

The importance of competent laboratory service for the dairy operator 
is stressed if the dairyman wishes to be positive tliat he is supplying con¬ 
sumers with a safe and uniform product. The proper bacteriological meth¬ 
ods to be used at the farm, in the dairy and in the laboratory are discussed. 
Proper administr^ition of bacteriological control of milk tends to create a 
friendly spirit of cooperation between producer and processor. O.F.G. 

76. Some Factors Affecting Milk and Cream Sales. W. H. E. Reid. Can. 

Dairy and Ice Cream J., 18: 7, 23, 1939. 

Homogenization changes the physical jiroperties of milk and if carried 
out on unlieated milk greatly accelerates the development of rancidity. The 
process retards the development of oxidized flavor but increases the suscepti¬ 
bility of milk toward sunlight flavor. Pasteurization of milk at increased 
temperatures decreases the length of the cream column (at 145^ F. there wm 
a decrease of 10.11 per cent). Undesirable flavors may be intensified by 
freezing of the milk and change in physical properties results. Agitation of 
cooled milk is likely to cause a decrease in creaming ability. If too complete 
creaming occurs a bluish appearance shows beneath the cream line. A high 
acidity, a high calcium and magnesium content, a low citrate and phosphate 
content, slow and complete freezing, slow thawing and partial churning are 
given as the causes of flakiness in market milk. The mottled appearance of 
the cream layer in bottled milk is not abnormal. O.F.G. 

77. The General Economic Situation as Related to the Dairy Industry. 

Leland Spencer, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. Assoc. Bull., Intern. 

Assoc. Milk Dealers, 31st year: 10, 243, 1939. 

The close relation of milk sales to business activity is shown. The widen¬ 
ing spread between prices of fluid and manufacturing milk is noted and 
parallels drawn with other industries. The fact that retail prices and 
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dealers spread do not follow closely the variations in farm prices is ex¬ 
plained by the fact that the dealer has better control of prices and that 
retail prices include a greater proi>ortion of inflexible costs. Milk dealer 
profits fluctuate less from year to year than those of other industries but 
probably average about the same over longer periods. Many economic diffi¬ 
culties may be traced to inflation and deflation caused by wars and the milk 
dealer shares the ill effects with all busine.ss. E.F.G. 

78. Producer-Distributor Problems. Louis J. Taber, The NatT Grange, 

Columbus, Ohio. Assoc. Bull., Intern. Assoc. Milk Dealers, 31st 
year : jf.2, 310, 1939. 

This is a challenge to the dairy industry to find a way whereby the pro¬ 
ducer, distributor and consumer can sit around the table and by common 
sense American methods adjust their problems and when tliis is done the 
consumption of milk will be increased so trcnnendously that present prob¬ 
lems will largely fade away and health, stamina and character will be 
i?nmeasurably improved. E.F.G. 

79. New Developments in Milk Bottles. J. F. AVatson, Borden P^arm 

Products, New York City. As.soe. Bull., Intern. Assoc. Milk 
Dealers, 3].st year: /^^ 303, 1939. 

The industry’.s annual bill for milk bottle replacejnents runs about »1»14,- 
000,000. In 1930, following a study by the Borden Company, the 22 oz. qt. 
bottle gradually came into use effecting an annual saving to the industry of 
tliree-quarters of a million dollars. This has also made possible lighter 
crates. If further reductions in the weight the bottle are made it proba¬ 
bly will be necessary to make a .squat type bottle to attain strength. A 
square bottle has been for orangeade and effected a 20 to 30 per cent 
.saving in .s])ace, but is not as strojig as tlie romid bottle and more research 
Avork will need to b(‘ done before it will be a satisfactory milk container. A 
colored moving picture showed different types of bottles and closures and 
the handling of bottles in this country and in P^urope. E.P\G. 

80. Demonstration of Proper Assembly of Fittings and Fabrication of 

* Milk Lines. PI. N. Muzzy, Carnation Co., Seattle, Wasli. Assoc. 
Bull, Intern. Assoc. Milk Dealers, 31st year: IS, 321, 1939. 

An illustration shows the correct way to connect sanitary piping in vari¬ 
ous situations. This was an excellent demonstration with actual fittings. 
The demonstration was followed by extended discussion by.AY. D. Tiedeman 
and Geo, AV, Putman. E.F.G. 

81. Short Time Pasteurization—A Sanitarian’s View. Paul F. Krueger, 

Board of Health, Chicago, Ill. Assoc. Bull., Intern. Assoc. Milk 
Dealers, 31st year: 13, 334, 1939. 
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After extensive tests of four eoimnercial installations in which some 
desijjn changes were incorporated it was found that proper pasteurization 
temperatures could be maintained and proper holding times assured by the 
use of the high temperature short time equipment tested with tlie same de¬ 
gree of aceura(»y and safety as is possible with existing long time low tem¬ 
perature equipment. The temperature of Ibl” F. for l(i seconds had about 
the same effect on the cream line as 344^ F. for 30 minutes. Plant opera¬ 
tors have claimed that it is impossible for anyone to make a flavor distinc¬ 
tion between Grade A raw and Grade A pasteurized when a high tempera¬ 
ture short time system is used. Prom a bacteriologi(‘al standpoint there is 
no increase in thermophyles in the pasteurized milk as compared with the 
raw milk. High counts were found to come from milk from farms, 90 to 
95 per cent of whi(*h used milking machines. Lye treatment of milking 
machine tubes usually remedied the trouble caused by tlierrnodurie organ¬ 
isms. 

Pasteurizing milk at a temperature of 1()1° F. for 10 seconds in suitable 
apparatus equipped with i)i*op6r controls may be considered as equally’ 
efficient as 144F. for 30 minutes under similar conditions. E.F.G. 

82. State Sanitary Control—Minimum and Maximum Requirements. 

Charles McDonald, Akron Health Dept., Akron, Ohio. Assoc. 

Bull., intern. Assoc. Milk Dealers, 31st year: /.V, 340, 3939. 

Minimum regulations to be enacted by the state and maximum regula¬ 
tions passed and enforced by local health departments are given. Maximum 
regulations should be uniform without duplication of inspection service. 
Trained sanitarians should be employed in all sanitary milk control divi¬ 
sions, both state and municipal. ' E.F.G. 

83. Short Time High Temperature Pasteurization—A Milk Dealer’s 

View. W. D, Doti’ERER, Bowman Dairy Co., Chicago, 111. Assoc. 

Bull., Intern. Assoc. Milk Dealers, 33st year: 13, 332, 1939. 

This metiiod will accomplish essentially the same result as 30 nnnute 
holding pasteurization. Bacterial counts are perhaps slightly higher with 
short time pasteurization, although since a centrifugal clarifier has replaced 
the filter, plate counts have not been significantly difiVreiit. A large number 
of phosphatase tests have never given any indication of improper pasteuri¬ 
zation by the short time method as used in the plant under observation. 
Some of the advantages of short time pasteurization are less floor space 
required, less time for cleaning, lower initial cost, less time from start of 
pasteurization till milk is ready to bottle, less milk left in equipment to be 
over pasteurized in case of a shut down and less time between the end of the 
pasteurizing runs and the finish of bottling. The principal disadvantage is 
probably the narrower margin of safety between thermal death point of 
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pathogenic bacteria and the point at which the creaming of the milk is 
injured. Good (iontrols eliminate this objection. E.F.G. 

84. Information Obtained by the Microscopic Examination of Raw Milk 

Not Shown by the Methylene Blue Test or the Standard Plate 
Count. W. K. Fox and G. J. Turney, Lansing Dept, of Health, 
AND C. S. Bryan, Mich. Agr. Exp. Sta. Milk Dealer, SH: 12, 42-48, 
1939. 

Data are i)reseuted showing the comparison of the standard x>l4ite and 
the microscopic clump count on various classes of milk as determined by the 
methylene blue test. The authors conclude that the microscopic clump 
count and standard plate count compare very favorably when used on pro¬ 
ducer sarax>les of raw milk to determine the bacterial content of such milk. 

The microscopic method presents not only a method of counting, but also 
a means of determining the canse.s of }>oor quality in higli count milk. 
The morphological types of bacteria present indicate the probable source of 
excess contamination in the system of milk production. This definite infor¬ 
mation can be obtained easily, quickly, and accurately through the micro¬ 
scope examination, thus facilitating more effective field work in a quality 
(?ontrol program. 

The amount of visible dirt in milk as shown by sediment tests has very 
little bearing upon the bacteria count of the milk. C.J.B. 

85. Milk Delivery Costs. Anonymous. Milk Dealer, 28: 12, 38, 62-68, 

1939. 

A study on milk distribution in Maine markets showed that delivery 
cost on routes where horses were used was about the same as that on routes 
of similar length whore automobiles or motor trucks were operated. The 
daily delivery cost per route was $1.30 for the 11 routes using one horse 
and $1.36 for the 118 routes, less than 15 miles long, that used a motor 
vehicle. The volume delivered per route was slightly less on the routes 
using horses, resulting in a cost of $1.57 per 100 quarts of retail milk equiva¬ 
lent, as compared with $1.34 for routes using motor vehicles. The delivery 
cost per mile was similar for each group, averaging nearly 15 cents per mile 
with horses and 14 cents per mile with automobiles or motor trucks, 

C.J.B. 

86. The Missing Factor in Chocolate Milk Sales. A. P. Peyraud. Milk 

Dealer, 28: 12, 34, 72-73, 1939. 

It is pointed out that the missing factor in chocolate milk sales is the 
habit of use and enjoyment of this product. To sui^ply this missing factor 
the author suggests that in advertising chocolate milk the ''milk’’ element 
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of the product should be so lightly touched upon as to be negligible, and the 
^‘chocolate” element should be handled with delicate restraint. The bever¬ 
age element, the drink idea, however, must be loudly, widely, and strikingly 
proclaimed. C.J.B. 

87. Refrigeration for the Milk Industry. Ralph Copp, Pevely Dairy Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. Milk Dealer, 28: 12, 32-33, 85-88, 1939. 

A complete discussion of refrigeration for the milk industry from farm 
to plant. Different refrigerants, operating costs, oil for compressors, as well 
as types of coolers and refrigeration plants, are discussed. The author 
stresses the importance of getting the proper equipment in the proper place. 

C.J.B. 

88. Is There a Milk Monopoly, Theodore G. Montague, The Borden Co., 

N. Y. C. Milk Dealer, 28: 9, 94-97, June; 28: 10, 46-50, July; 

28: 11, 72-75, August; ^<9; 12, 78-84, Sept., 1939. 

A portion of a statement presented by Mr. Montague to the Temporary 
National Economic Comtnittee, constituted pursuant to Joint Resolution of 
Congress. The author summarizes the points he has made as follows: 

‘‘The plain facts are that The Borden Co., handling less than five per 
cent of the nation \s milk supply, with its sales and profits decreasing and its 
competitors increasing in numbers, is not a monopoly. Moreover, there is 
no monopoly of distribution in the milk industry. High prices for milk 
result from monopolistic practices on the part of some go\'ernmeut protected 
producer’s associations and labor unions without forward looking leader¬ 
ship. 

The plain facts are that the reduction in farm prices for milk in the 
early years of the depression was due to declining national market prices, 
and that retail prices were reduced as mueli as or more than farm prices— 
even more than the slight and temporary reduction in wages, the other big 
cost factor, warranted. 

The plain facts are that the classified method of milk purchasing was 
established by the producers for the purpose of returning to themselves a 
higher price for milk sold as fluid milk. It was not designed to and does 
not now give our company an advantage in purchasing. Through abuses of 
this classified buying plan, however, farm cooperatives and governmental 
price-fixing have established artificially high prices for milk, thereby increas¬ 
ing production and discouraging consumption. 

The plain facts are that consumers have a free choice as to whether they 
will purchase their milk from stores or have it delivered to their homes and, 
as a matter of fact, store sales have materially increased during recent 
years; and that the labor unions are the ones chiefly concerned over this 
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trend to store sales, because of the fact that de^liveries to stores require 
fewer milk wagon drivers. 

Ill my opinion conditions in the milk industry would be substantially 
improved if steps were taken to do the following: 

First: Establish and maintain a sound r(*lationship between the yirice 
paid the farmer for milk which is used for fluid consumption and the price 
paid for milk used in manufacturing. It is the latter i)rice which establishes 
the fundamental value of all milk. The Borden ('Ompaiiy believes in proper' 
cooperative activities on the part of producers. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that the abuse of the power of collective bargaining by certain 
cooperative\s, which are government protected* monopolies, has resulted in 
arbitrarily high prices to a limited group of producers. These*, in turn, have 
l^roduced large surpluses to com[)ete with the products of many thousands 
of farmers who have no opportunity to share in the high fluid milk markets. 
Tliese practices have also resulted in high fluid milk prices to consumers. 

S(‘C()nd: Reduc(‘ exce.ssivc wage eo.sls. The Borden Company b(*liev(*s 
thoroughly in the right of labor to bargain collectively and in the payment 
of high wages in return for full measure of services. It .should likewise be 
borne in mind, however, that the abuse of the power of collective bargaining 
by certain labor unions, wliich too are government protected monopolies, has 
also resulted in artiflcially high prices for fluid milk to tin* consumer. 

If these two basic abuses by organized producers and organized labor are 
eliminated the following results may be expected as a matter of course: 

A. The retail price of milk will And its natural lower level. 

B. Employment will be stabilized throughout the industry and at good 
Avages. 

C. The farmer will receive a sound price for his milk for fluid use, and 
production and consumption Avill be more nearly in balance*. 

D. The burden of carrying the surplus will no longer be such an onerous 
one, and all producers and all distributors will be more lU'arly on an equal 
basis. 

E. There will be no po.ssible justification for governmental price fixing. 

Even if for some social reason governmental yirice-fixing is to bt* con¬ 
tinued in some form, it is imperative that there be a sound relationship be¬ 
tween the price to farmers for fluid milk and the price of milk used in manu¬ 
factured milk products. The present large differential cannot continue to 
exist. 

For reasons founded in its own self-ilitere.st The Borden Company can¬ 
not forget that the consumer comes first. The very nature of the busine.ss, 
the comparative ease with which new competitors find a pRice in it througli 
price cutting if profits are high, make low prices as necessary to the estab¬ 
lished dealers as they are desirable to consumers. Thus a distributor eitln*!* 

* Government protected because of exemptions in the anti-trust laws. 
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stands or falls by his success or failure in keeping his price policies in line 
with competitive conditions. 

The principle of governmental price control and the abuse of raw milk 
and labor costs by farm cooperative associations and labor unions fail to 
recognize these inescapable facts. As a business man attempting to sell more 
goods to more people, I would be concerned for the future of my company 
and its ability to operate in the public Intercast if I felt that this committee 
were to overlook these fundamental truths.’^ C.J.B. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

89. Water Conditioning in Milk Plants. G. A. Richardson, University 

of California, Davis, Calif. Assoc. Bull., Intern. Assoc. Milk 
Dealers, 32nd year, No. 2, 54-58, 1939. 

Six Avays are listed by wdiich water may be softened or the calcium and 
magnesium rendered unavailable for the formation of insoluble soaps. These 
are, distillation, heating raw water, lime treatment, lime-soda liot or cold, 
base exchange and addition of common alkalies. The complexity of boiler 
water treatment is pointed out. The modern method wdth condenser wattes 
is to add a chemical to keep the calcium salts in solution rather than to pre¬ 
cipitate them out. 

Scale and milk atone are definitely attributed to water and alkaline de¬ 
tergents. In vats milk stone can be prevented by using soft Avater or z(*olite 
softened water or by the use of one of the ucAver molecularly dehydrated 
phosphates which include sodium salts of phosphates referred to as pyro¬ 
phosphate, metaphosphate and tetra-phosphate. These form a complex 
with calcium or magnesium Avhich does not form insoluble soaps and imparts 
improved rinsing properties. All three of the above have been used with 
success with alkalies in sufficient concentration to soften the Avater Avith 
some to spare. Each op(?rator has a right to demand one of these chemicals 
as an ingredient of specific proprietary compounds because of their efficiency 
in preventing scale and milk stone. E.P.G. 

90. The Approach to and Results of 1939 Legislation. W. A. Went¬ 

worth, Dairy Industry Committee, New York City. Assoc. Bull., 
Intern. Assoc. Milk Dealers, 32nd year, No. 3, 81-94, 1939. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of the past year was the fact that the 
U. S. Supreme Court sustained the constitutionality and legality of A.A.A. 
control of prices and pooling operations in the Boston and New York mar¬ 
kets. Figures afe given tending to show that the producer does not receive 
the added price which the consumer pays in market under price control. 
An increase in manufactured products in the New England and North 
Atlantic states where A.A.A. and the states have controlled milk prices and 
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in tlie South und(3r cotton rostriction is noted. Tlie investif^atioihs of the 
Temporarj’' National Economic Committee lias brought out considerable 
testimony with reference to monopolistic activities in the milk industry. At 
the present time about one-fourth of tlie blue (surplus) stamps issii(*d by 
the F(*deral Surplus Commodities Corporation is used for butter. Fluid 
milk is sold to relief families through a special class at a kwer jirice instead 
of through blue stamps. OtluT legislation affecting the dairy industry is 
discussed, including the wage and hour law, food and drug act, anti-trust 
laws and reciprocal trade agreements. Current and jirospective national 
and state legislation on numerous issues is touched upon. E.F.G. 

91. Sanitary Floors for Dairy and Food Plants. C. A. Siiillixolaw. 

J. F. Hale, and J. M. Sfiarf. Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., 18: 

7, 30, 1039. 

Suitable types of floors for bottling and food proc(‘ssing plants should 
have the following characteristics: (1) a continuous smootli surface. (2) 
irnfiervioiisness to water or other materials used in plant, (3) ready (*ase of 
cleaning, and (4) ability to withstand loads and traffic. Wood floors are 
inexpensive but because the}' do not withstand continuous wetting they are 
best adapt(*d to storage* proce.ssing spaces which arc* r(‘asonably dry. The 
success of a conerede floor is intimately connected with the method of laying 
and particularly the flnishiiig of the surface. The wear and imiierviousness 
of brick and tile floors is dependent upon the type of material and particu¬ 
larly upon the t3'p(* of bonding material. Asphalt, mastic or patented sur- 
facings make highly impervious smooth surfaces. Pitch of the floor and size 
of trap are important for good drainage. Projicr use of cleaning agents is 
important if long use of floors is expected. Elimination of slipping^’ 
hazards is important in order to avoid injury. O.F.G. 

92. 1938—Another Legislative Year. W. A. Wentwortit, Seeretaiy, 

Dairy Industry' Committee, New York City. Assoc. Bull., Intern. 

Assoc. Milk Dealers, 31st year: JO, 243, March, 1939. 

A brief survey is made of federal and state legislature and administra¬ 
tive activities during the past five years. It is stated that the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration has probably produced the greatest effect upon 
the milk industry. The use of milk and cream in t(»rms of milk in New York 
City decreased 169 million pounds from 1929 to 1937 while production in 
five states, largely supplying this market, increased 419 million pounds. 
Butter production increased 33 per cent while evaporated milk increased 
46 per cent and skim milk powder increased 75 per centt The extimt of 
dairy products purchasing by the A.A.A. is noted and especially the in¬ 
auguration of purchase of fresh milk. The number of markets operating 
under an order of A.A.A. decreased to 22. The maximum was 49 in Dee(*m- 
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ber, 1934. The i)robable effects of the Federal Trade Commission milk 
investigation, Fair Labor Standards Act, Social Security Law, etc., are 
noted. It is noted that under reciprocal trade agreements imports of dairy 
products liave increased and exports decreased. The present status of state 
and federal filled milk legislation is analyzed. E.P.G. 

93. Reducing Costs of Motor Vehicles. Glen W. Johnson, Bowman 

Dairy Co., Chicago, Ill. Assoc. Bull., Intern. Assoc. Milk Dealers, 
31st year; 13, 328, 1939. 

Inspection and wservice. routine is specified for short and long haul trucks. 
Diesels are recommended for long hauls because of economy and ease of 
handling. E.F.G. 

94. Dairy Waste Elimination and Sewage Disposal. H. A. Trebler, 

Sealtest, Inc., Baltimore, Md. Assoc. Bull., Intern. Assoc. Milk 
Dealers, Slst year: 16, 5-12, 1939. 

Five types of liquid wastes are described, each of which may need to be 
handled separately from the standpoint of economy. Nine methods of dis¬ 
posing of spoiled or excess dairy products are outlined. In the case of 
rinsings and drippings it is suggested that these be saved for manufacturing 
purposes wiienever possible or at least utilized for animal feed. It is sug¬ 
gested that only as a last resort sliould a real waste disposal plant be con¬ 
structed. Experimental work with tin can trickle filters indicates good effi¬ 
ciency. The author states that the activated sludge process gives good re¬ 
sults at reasonable cost. The tin can trickier system is, however, cheaper to 
construct and to operate. E.F.G. 

95. Social Security. J. S, Seidman, N. Y. Chapter, Nat’l Assoc, of Cost 

Accountants. Milk Dealer, 28: 12, 94, 1939. 

A brief discussion of social security taxes from the .standpoint of bonus 
payments, expenses incurred by employees and charges for “ sliortages ’ ’ 
and credits for ^ * overages. ’ ’ C.J.B. 
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ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 
BACTERIOLOGY 

96. The Decomposition of Citric Acid by Betacoccus cremoris. G. van 

Beynum and G. W. Pette. State Aj?r. Exp. Sta., Hoorn, Nether¬ 
lands. J. Dairy Res., :I0: 250-266, 1939. 

Analyses reveal that the fermentation products of Betacoccus crcmorls 
in neutral milk are acetic acid and carbonic acid. In acidified milk or in 
mixed cultures of tliis bacterium and lactic acid streptococci the products 
are acetic acid, CO 2 , diacetyl, acetylmethyl carbinol and 2-3 butylene gb'col. 
Diacetyl is only formed when an oxidation with atmospheric oxygen can 
take i)lace. Carbinol is found in aerobi<* and in anaerobic cultures. It may 
be reduced to butylene glycol. All of these substances are formed from the 
citric acid of the milk. From 1 mol. of citric acid are formed: 2 mol. of 
COa, 1-1.5 mol. of acetic aidd, 0.5-0 mol. of C* compounds. A reciprocal 
relationship is shown to exist between the quantities of acetic acid and C 4 
compounds. When the amount of acetic acid is high the C 4 compounds con¬ 
tent is low. The higher the acidity of the medium in which the betacocci 
are cultivatcHl the higher is the amount of C 4 compounds. The authors 
assume that pyruvic aidd is an intermediate product and present formulae 
showing the decomijosition of citric acid. S.T.C. 

97. The Nutritional Requirements of the Lactic Acid Bacteria. J. G. 

Davis, Nat. Inst, for Res. in Dairying, Univ. of Reading, Reading, 
England. J. Dairy Res., .10: 186-201, 1939. 

Serum and blood were found not to have a marked effect on the growth 
of lactic acid bacteria in milk. Heated .serum and, to a greater extent, 
heatetl blood usually stimulated growili. Ilnheated serum was found to 
inhibit S, lactis, when a small inoculum of wa.shed cells was used. Under 
practical conditions no effect was noticetl. The author concludes, therefore, 
that ‘‘it is unlikely that ‘slow starter’, is ever attributable to infiltration of 
serum or the constituents of serum.” S.T.C. 


BREEDING 


98. Biennial Reviews of the Progress of Dairy Science. Section G, 
Genetics of Dairy Cattle. J. Dairy Res., JO: 370-393, 1939. 


A review of recent work relative to the genetics of dairy cattle. 

. S.T.C. 


BUTTER 


99. Bacteriological Testing of Butter. New and Simplified Routine 
Methods. G. M. Mom and R. R. Russell. New Zealand Dept, of 
Agr., Wallaceville, Wellington. J. Dairy Res., 10: 310-325, 1939. 

A37 
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Microplate cultures are prepared to obtain counts of total bacteria, ^^heat 
resistance*^ bacteria, lypolytic organisms, yeasts and molds in butter. The 
method for counting colonies of lypolytic bacteria is based upon their ability 
to produce around each colony a halo of white solid fatty acids in place of 
the clear glistening fat globules. S.T.C. 

100. Oxidation of the Fat of Butter During Cold Storage. W. J, Wiley, 

Dairy Res. Inst., Palmerston North, New Zealand. J. Dairy Res., 
10: 300-^09, 1939. 

The oxidation of the fat of butter during cold storage was studied by 
measuring the fat-aldehyde value of the fat. Acidity, starter organisms, 
salt and low-pasteurization temperatures were found to favor oxidation. 
Neither diacetyl nor acetoin influenced the oxidation. 

The author postulates the presence in ripened pasteurized cream and in 
unripened raw cream of a fat-oxidizing enzyme which is most active at low 
pH values, and high salt concentrations. S.T.(\ 

101 . Observation on Epidemics of Moldy Salted Butter. V. L. Turoasen, 

Armour & Co., Chicago. Nat. Butter and Cheese J., 30: 11, 44, 
1939. 

Seven epidemics are described and their causes are indicated. Sources 
of contamination in order of importance are unclean equipment, air-borne 
infection, insufficient pasteurization exposures of the cream, contaminated 
tubs, boxes and liners and contamination from such sources as water, salt 
and butter cultures. W.V.P. 

CJIEPISE 

102. The Relation of Certain Lactic Acid Bacteria to Open Texture in 

Cheddar Cheese. 1. R. Sherwood, Dairy Res. Inst., Palmerston 
North, New Zealand. J. Dairy Res., JO: 326-335, 1939. 

The rate of evolution of carbon dioxide from cheese was measured by 
determining the nd. of N/10 barium hydroxide neutralized by the gas from 
25 g. of cheese in two days at room temperature, ‘^Open** cheese was 
shown to evolve carbon dioxide much more rapidly than ‘‘close** cheese. 
From open cheese lactobacilli or betacocci capable of producing carbon 
dioxide relatively rapidly were isolated. The addition of such organisms to 
cheese milk resulted in the development of slit openness in the cheese. 

S.T.C. 

103. A Simple and Accurate Viscosimetric Form of Rennet Test. C. W. 

King and B. M. Melville, The West of Scotland Agr. College, 
Glasgow. J. Dairy Res., 10: 340-354, 1939. 
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A viscosity type of rennet test is described. A mathematical treatment 
of the problems involved in the use of the method is given. S.T.C. 

104. The Assessment of Curd Firmness Prior to Cutting. F. M. V. 

CoppEN, Nat. Inst, for Res. in Dairying, Univ. of Reading, Read¬ 
ing, England. J. Dairy Res., 10: 336-339, 1939. 

Using the method devised by Scott Blair (J. Dairy Res., 9: 347. 1938.) 
the firmness** of cheese curds immediately j)rior to cutting was determined 
and related to an expert’s opinion. The smallest difference in modulus 
which could be correctly appreciated by the cheese maker was of the order 
of 8 per cent. Normal curds, regardless of type, were softer in the summer 
months than in the winter. S.T.C. 

105. The Making of Processed Cheese. H. H. Sommer and H. L. Temple¬ 

ton, Univ. of Wis., Madison. Wisconsin Agr. Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 

137, June, 1939. 

Processing by selecting raw cheese, blending, grinding, heating and 
packaging gives uniformity of quality and a desirable package. Some 
patents restricting manufacture of process cheese have expired. Historical 
background of the industry and legal definitions are given. The processing 
procedure is described including details of selecting and blending of cheese 
to obtain desired flavor, body properties and composition; trimming and 
grinding to remove inedible portions and to prepare the cheese for effective 
heating; heating and stirring to obtain a homogenous and fluid mixture for 
packaging; use of emulsifiers; and packaging. Processing and packaging 
machines are described. Preparation of cheese sj>reads is given. Factors to 
consider in planning cheese processing operations are presented to indi('ate 
that approximately 1(K),000 lbs. of raw cheese is necessary to iiermit proper 
blending operations and successful control of quality when the output is 
1,000 pounds per day and the average age of (dieese is 3 to 4 months; that 
the minimum investment in equipment woidd be about $1500 to $2000; and 
that efficient large scale operations require considerable additional inve.st- 
ment in labor-saving machinery. One tabk», 5 figures, 20 references and a 
list of 102 U. S. patents showing date of issue, patentee and patent title. 

W.V.P. 


CHEMISTRY 

106. The Rapid Determination of Peroxide Values for the Fat in Milk 
Powders. J. A. B. Smith, The Hannah Dairy Res. Inst., Kirkhill, 
Ayr. J. Dairy Res., 10: 294-299, 1939. 

A method which although yielding only about 90 per cent of the true 
value is considered of value by the author due to its rapidity is described. 
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Ten g. of milk powder are weighed into a 100 ml. graduated flask and 
50 ml. glacial acetic acid added. The mixture is warmed to 36® C. for 5 
minutes and shaken at intervals during that time. Chloroform is added 
from a burette until the 100 ml. mark is reached, and during this addition 
the mixture is well-shaken several times. The mixture is filtered rapidly 
through an ordinary filter funnel. An aliquot of the filtrate is measured 
out, one ml. of a saturated solution of potassium iodide added and the mix¬ 
ture shaken for one minute. It is then diluted with 100 ml. of water and 
titrated with standard sodium thiosulphate, 0.01 to 0.002 normal. 

S.T.C. 

107. The Preparation of Phenyl Phosphoric Esters, E. J. King and T. F. 

Nicholson, British Postgraduate Medical School, London. Bio- 
chem. J., 33 : 1182, 1939. 

In this paper are presented methods for conveniently preparing 
several phenyl phosphoric esters. The use of these in the phosphatase test 
of milk is not discussed but they may be conveniently adopted. The pro¬ 
cedures described are for the preparation of barium phenyl phosphate, 
disodium phenyl phosphate, ortho-methylphenyl phosphate, para-brom- 
phenyl phosphate, para-nitrophenyl jihosphate, cyclo hexanol phosphate, 

K.G.W. 

108. The Rates of Enzymic Hydrolysis of Phosphoric Esters. E. J. 

King and G. E. Delory, British Postgraduate Medical School, 
London. Biochem. J., 33 : 1185, 1939. 

The relative rates of hydrolysis of several phosphoric esters is presented. 
The rate of hydrolysis and the optimmn pH for hydrolysis appear to 
increase with increasing acidity of the phosphoric ester. K.G.W. 

109. Estimation of Lactic Acid in Biological Material by Oxidation with 

Ceric Sulfate. J. J. Gordon and J. H. Quastel, Biochemical 
Laboratory, Cardiff City Mental Hospital, Cardiff, Wales. Bio¬ 
chem. J., 33 : 1332,1939. 

A method is presented for estimating lactic acid in biological materials 
using ceric sulfate. The acetaldehyde resulting from the oxidation of lactic 
acid is absorbed by sodium bisulphate and estimated iodometrically. The 
error in estimation of lactic acid does not exceed 5 per cent. K.G.W. 

no. Determining Riboflavin. A Fluorometric and Biological Method. 
G. C. SuppLEE, R. C. Bender, and 0. G. Jensen, The Borden Co., 
Bainbridge, N. Y. Ind. Eng. Chem., Analyt. Ed., 11 : 9, 495-498, 
1939, 
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Methods for extracting and preparing riboflavin solutions from various 
concentrates, adsorbates, whey and miscellaneous products and for the 
fluorometric examination of the riboflavin solutions in ‘‘black light” are 
presented. A method for the biological determination of riboflavin is given 
and the results obtained by both methods are compared. The methods show 
a correlation greater than 90 per cent when applied to dry yeast and raw 
peanuts, 80 to 85 per cent when applied to alfalfa meal and liver and less 
than 50 per cent for soy bean and corn meals. The methods may be used 
interchangeably for certain types of riboflavin solutions and adsorbates. 
The fluorometric method gives check results within 10 tier cent variation 
from independent determinations with different operators and within 3 to 5 
per cent with experienced operators. B.II.W. 

111. Determining Riboflavin in Dried Milk Products. Royal A. Sulli¬ 

van AND L. C. Norris, Cornell ITniv., Ithaca, N. Y. Ind. Eng. 

Chem., Analyt. Ed., 11: 10, 535-540, 1939. 

Riboflavin is extracted from dried milk ))roducts by refluxing with a 
dilute solution of acid in 75 per cent acetone. Unstable colored imxmrities 
are removed by the addition of hydrogen peroxide to the solvent. The 
resulting solution is neutralized, filtered and used for the determination of 
riboflavin with a photoelectric photometer. Ninety per cent of the color of 
riboflavin is removed by reduction with sodium hyposulfite. By observation 
of the light absorption before and after reduction the concentration of the 
solution is calculated to ± 0.05 microgram per 1. The photometer is cali¬ 
brated with pure s^mthetic riboflavin. The photometer wiring diagram, a 
transmission curve for the light filters used, and other pertinent data are 
presented. B.H.W. 

CONCENTRATED AND DRY MILK; BY-PRODUCTS 

112. Bacteriological Studies of Canned Milk Products. Aones A. 

Nichols, The Hannah Dairy Res. Inst., Kirkhill, Ayr. J. Dairy 

Res., 10: 231-249, 1939, 

A large number of evaporated milk and canned cream samples from 
general sources and from 3 factories in Scotland were examined. One hun¬ 
dred per cent of the tins examined from general sources were sterile. The 
factory samples, especially those of canned cream, had a lower sterility per¬ 
centage, although it was considered that this was due to special circum¬ 
stances of operation, and that ordinarily a sterile pack should be obtained. 
An outbreak of “buttons” in sweetened condensed milk was attributed to 
three causative organisms, one a species of Aefivomj/ces, the other two spe¬ 
cies of the genus Penicillum.. S.T.C. 
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113. Bacteriological Studies of Spray-Dried Milk Powder. Agnes A. 
Nichols, The Hannah Dairy Res. Inst., Kirkhill, Ayr. J. Dairy 
Res., 10: 202-230, 1939. 

Data are presented on over 400 samples of spray-dried milk powder 
secured from eight factories operating in England and Scotland. Plate 
counts varied from 1400 to 149,000,000 per gram. About 10 per cent of the 
samples tested in one ml. quantities gave positive presumptive coliform 
tests. The desirability of establishing grades for spray-dried milk powder 
is discussed. S.T.C. 


DISEASE 

114. Biennial Reviews of the Progress of Dairy Science. Section F, Milk 

Borne Di.seases. J. Dairy Res., W: 355-369, 1939. 

A review of recent work relative to milk borne diseases. S.T.C. 

115. The Casein Number for Diagnosis of Mastitis. II. The Effect of 

Advanced Lactation and of Storage and Preservation of Milk 
Sample. S. G. Rowland and M. Zein-el-dine, Univ. of Reading, 
Reading, England. J. Dairy Re.s., 10: 267-271, 1939. 

The casein number (percentage of casein nitrogen in total nitrogen of 
the milk) method of mastitis diagnosis was found not applicable to cows in 
advanced lactation. 

Storage of milk samples for more than a few hours at 16-18® C. resulted 
in a decrease in the (*asein number. Htorage at (>-2® C., and at 16-18® C. 
with the addition of 0.2, 0.05, and 0.01 g. potassium diehromate, formalin or 
mercuric chloride re.spectively per 100 ml. of milk, prevented significant 
reduction of the casein number for 24-48 hours. S.T.C. 

FEEDS AND FEEDING 

116. The Nutritive Value of Proteins for Milk Production. V. The 

Effect of High Temperature and of Season on the Nutritive 
Value of Grass Proteins, the Supplementary Effect of the 
Maintenance Ration on the Production Ration, and the Effect 
of Feeding a High-Protein Ration. S. Morris and S. C. Ray, The 
Hannah Dairy Res. Inst., Kirkhill, Ayr. J. Dairy Res., 10: 165- 
185, 1939. 

As measured ,by milk production the nutritive value of artificially dried 
spring grass was unaffected by the temperature of drying even to the extent 
of scorching the grass. Dried spring grass was found to have a higher and 
later autumn grass a lower biological value than early autumn grass. Lin¬ 
seed cake was found to have a very low biological value. A supplementary 
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effect of the maintenance on the production ration was noted when hay was 
substituted for straw in the maintenance ration together with a production 
protein intake of poor biological value. With an excess of protein in the 
ration most of the excess nitrogen was secreted in the urine, while both the 
milk yield and the biological value of the food protein fell considerably. 
The authors suggest that together with an adequate amount of lysine in the 
protein ingested, a certain mixture of amino-acids is essential before maxi¬ 
mum milk-yield can be obtained. S.T.C. 

FOOD VALUE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 

117. The Effect of Commercial Drying and Evaporation on the Nutritive 

Properties of Milk. K. M: Henry, J. Houston, S. K. Kon, and 
L. W. Osborne, Nat. Inst, for Res. in Dairying, Univ. of Reading, 
Reading, England, d. Dairy Res., 10: 272-293, 1939. 

Spray-dried (Kestner i)roce5ss), roller-dried and evaporated milks were 
prepared commercially from one batch of raw milk. The biological value 
of the proteins (nitrogen), vitamin B, and the growth-promoting properties 
of the milks were measured by tests on rats. Vitamin A and carotene, 
riboflavin and vitamin C were measured by physical and chemical methods. 

The proteins (niti’ogen) of evaporated milk were found to be signifi¬ 
cantly less digestible (true digestibility (91)) than those of spray-dried 
milk (true digestibility (94)). The difference between either of those and 
roller-dried milk (true digestibility (93)) was not statistically significant. 
The vitamin B c(mt<»nt of evaporated milk (9 I. U./lOO ml. of reconstituted 
milk) was only half that of spray-dried (18 I. U./lOO ml.) and of roller- 
dried (19 I. U./lOO ml.). 

Reconstituted spray-dried, roller-dried and evaporated milks were fed 
ad lihitum, supplemented witli mineral, as the sole diet to groups of litter- 
mate male rats. Based on gains in weight ])er 100 ml. milk intake the 
dried milks were found to be significantly superior to the evaporated milk. 

Processing the milk caused no loss in vitamin A and carotene. More¬ 
over, they Avere not decreased after a year\s storage of the processed milks. 
There was no difference in the riboflavin content of the i)rocessed milks and 
the factor w’as not affected by Hi months’ storage. 

Spray-drying caused a 20 per cent loss, roller-drjdng and evaporation a 
30 per cent loss in the original vitamin C content of the milk. S.T.C. 

118, Studies on Digestibility of Proteins in Vitro. VII. Liberation of 

Cystine on Tryptic Digestion of Casein with t)bservation8 on 
the Instability of Cystine Toward Alkali. D. Breese Jones and 
Charles E. P. Gersdorfp, Protein and Nutrition Res. Div., Bureau 
of Chemistry and Soils, U. S. Dept, of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
J. Biol. Chem., 129: 207, 1939. 
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This paper is a presentation of data on the liberation of cystine from 
casein at various reactions and with tryptic digestion. 

Cystine is readily liberated from casein by tryptic digestion at pH 8-9. 
A large part of the casein cystine, however, is destroyed during the digestion 
by the alkalinity of the digest. When the digestions are conducted at 
slightly acid reactions, cystine was quite readily and complete!}^ liberated, 
although at a slower rate than when the digests were alkaline. There was 
no destruction of cystine. About 40 per cent of the casein cj’^stine was 
liberated in 24 hours at pH 6.(>~6.8. At pH 6.8 nearly all the cystine was 
liberated in 120 hours, while 168 and 216 hours were required when the 
digestions were conducted at pll 6.6 and 6.2, respectively. K.G.W. 

119. The Effect of Orange Juice on Calcium Assimilation. Carolink S. 

Lanpord, Dept, of Chemistry, Columbia Tlniv., New York City. 

J. Biol. Chem., 130: 87. 1939. 

Young growing rats were fed moderate quantities of orange juice in 
addition to a basal wheat and milk mixture. The amount of juice given 
daily (5 cc.) corresponded on the average to about 15 ce. per 100 Kilo 
calories of diet consumed. 

The proportion of the calcium of the diet whi(*h was stored iu the body 
under these conditions was about 8 per cent greater than the proportion 
stored by control animals on the basal diet alone. Tliis impi’oved assimila¬ 
tion of the dietary calcium was noted in every instance and was of 
unquestionable significance by the usual statistical criteria. K.G.W. 

ICK CREAM 

120 . Formulas for Ice Cream with Reduced Carbohydrate Content. 

W. J. Corbett and P. II. Tracy. Ill. Agr. Exp. Sta. Cir. 498, Nov., 

1939. 

Commercial ice cream ordinarily has a carbohydrate content of about 
20 per cent and is unsuited for diabetic patients. 

Three formulas for ice cream mix with low carbohydrate content arc 
suggested. Directions are given for making the low-lactose milk which is 
used in two of the formulas. 

Caloric values per pint of these ice crt'ams drawn at 80 per cent overrun 
are shown. 

A formula for home use is included. O.R.O. 

121 . Plant Layout. H. J. Brown, Goldenrod Ice Cream Co., Chicago, HI. 

Ice Cream Field, 34: 4, 21, 26, Oct., 1939. 

The author points out the advisability of planning the plant layout so 
that each operation can follow in proper routine with the elimination of 
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unnecessary liandling of the i)ro(iucts. He favors the one floor plan for 
manufacturing operations, and claims that continuous ice cream freezers 
are more suited for economical operation than batch freezers. 

In general he states that all ice cream plants are similar, but that the 
peculiarities of each must be considered in order to be assured of efficient 
production. W.C.C. 

122. Raw Materials for Ice Cream. J. Hoffman Erb, Dairy Dept., Ohio 

State IJniv. Ice Cream Field, 34: 4, 22, 23, Oct., 1939. 

The author discusses the necessity of controlling the quality of raw 
materials used in the manufacture of ice cream. He points out that oxidized 
flavor is one of the most common defects in ice cream and states that from 
a practical point of view tlie elimination of copper from the mix is the most 
successfur means of j)reventing it. 

According to the author many plants now make Eh determinations on 
cream and in one instance cream is never frozen or stored for subsequent 
use if it has an Eh of 0.350. W.C.C. 

123. New Processes of Mix Manufacture. E. C. 8cott, Research Labo¬ 

ratory, Swift and Company, Chicago. Ice Cream Field, 34: 4, 

24r-25, Oct., 1939. 

The i)roduction of high quality ice cream at tlie lowest cost is the aim 
of the ice cream industry the author points out. It is stated that it is pos¬ 
sible to produce high quality ice cream using either high or low percentages 
of .serum solids, provided the proper balance is maintained between serum 
solids, stabilizers and other solids that will permit the ice cream to be drawn 
from the freezer in a stiff, fairly dry condition. When sweet cream is not 
available the tendency is towards the use of frozen cream in place of butter, 
although there is some indication that the flndings of Leighton and Levitan 
(Ind. Eng. Chem., June, 1939) may tend to increase the use of liigh quality 
unsalted butter by first homogenizing the butter and skim milk to form 
cream. 

It is claimed that soft ice cream as drawn from the freezer can often be 
traced directly to the use of stabilizers with a high sodium salt content. 

The tendency to use higher sugar contents in ice cream has necessitated 
higher pasteurization temperatures. It is claimed that prolonged heating 
at temperatures from 150° F. to 180° F. results in tbe precipitation of 
calcium salts and this in turn impairs the body of the finished ice cream. 
The author states that pasteurizing and holding vats with stuffing boxes and 
horizontal type coils are becoming obsolete, due to the increased emphasis on 
sanitation. 

It is stated that making ice cream mixes in the vacuum pan is not gain¬ 
ing in popularity. In the case of mixes made from mediocre quality prod- 
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nets, it may have a sligfht advantagre whereas otherwise it tends to make a 
flat-tasting mix. 

Direct expansion cabinet coolers are rapidly replacing brine and sweet 
water coolers and immediate cooling to 34° F. to 40° P. is the general 
practice. Homogenizers of current design are either of the two stage type 
or else a single stage type with auxiliary features to give results that approxi¬ 
mate double stage homogenization. The newer homogenizers generally ac¬ 
complish satisfactory homogenization at lower pressures than was formerly 
required. According to the author the presence of fat globules larger than 
3i microns in diameter indicates incomplete homogenization. W.C.C. 

124. Modern Freezing Methods. A. W. Pahrall, Creamery Package 

Manufacturing Co. Ice Cream Field, .?4: 4, 27, 28, 29, 44, Oct., 

1939. 

It is pointed out that the three principal requirements of freezing ice 
cream are: 

1. The ice cream mix must be cooled rapidly to a temperature of from 
22° P. to 24° P. 

2. The proper amount of air must be incorjK)rated uniformly in a fine 
state of division. 

3. The freezer or its attachments must be capable of uniformly mixing 
fruits, nuts, candy and the like in the ice cream. 

The author states that over-neutralization of the mix or the use of 
ingredients which contain a high percentage of sodium caseinate cause the 
ice cream to become sticky, thus increasing the ])ower consumption of the 
freezer. Low whipping mixes cause difficulty in obtaining overrun with 
batch freezers and with continuous freezers may cause air slugs in the ice 
cream. Ordinarily as the temperature is lowered from 26° P. to 24° P. the 
ability to incorporate air is increased, whereas lowering the temperature 
below 23° P. air is whipped in with more difficulty and usually at 22° P. it 
is necessary to maintain a fairly high air pressure in order to obtain the 
desired overrun. This condition is made possible in the continuous freezers 
on the market. 

The advantages of rapid freezing as a means of improving ice cream 
texture are mentioned and instructions for sharpening freezer blades 
properly are given and illustrated diagrammatically. 

In modem freezing both batch and continuous freezers are in use. 
Efficient plant layout and arrangement of schedules contribute to economical 
plant operation. ^ W.C.C. 

125. Hardening of Ice Cream. P. H. Tracy, Dept, of Dairy Husbandry, 

tJniv. of III, Ice Cream Field, 34 ; 4, 30, 31, 44, Oct., 1989. 

It is claimed that from 10 to 12 inches of good insulation is advisable in 
the walls and ceiling, and at least 8 inches on the floors of hardening rooms. 
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Ordinarily the hardening room should be large enough to hold about three 
times the amount of the peak day’s run (roughly one per cent of the 
annual production). In tlie case of novelties and package goods, a larger 
space per gallon is necessary. 

Three types of hardening rooms are mentioned: 1. Hardening rooms 
with shelf and ceiling coil arrangement, 2. Hardening rooms with bunker 
system, 3. Hardening rooms with the blower type of refrigeration unit, 
The merits of each type are mentioned. 

The advantages of fast hardening are indicated and it is pointed out 
that air circulation in the hardening room markedly contributes to this. 
A brief review is given of a paper by Tracy and McGown (J. Dairy Sc. 
17; 47-60). W.C.C. 

126 . Shrinkage of Ice Cream. W. C. Cole, Dairy Industry Div., Univ. of 

Calif. Ice Cream Field, 34: 4, 32-34, Oct., 1939. 

The influence of changes in external pressure is considered by the author 
as contributing to the problem of ice cream shrinkage. 

ProdiKds manufactured at sea level and shipped to altitudes five or six 
thousand feet above may increase considerably in volume, whereas those 
manufactured in liigher altitudes and shipped to sea level often show 
shrinkage. 

Experiments were carried out by placing samples of ice cream in a 
vacuum pan and observing changes in volume of the ice cream accompany¬ 
ing changes in pressure. The results are illustrated in tabular form and by 
means of photographs. 

The author concludes as a result of this study that ; 

1 . Variations in external pressure may cause marked changes in the 
volume of ice cream. 

2. When such pressures are reduced, the volume of ice cream increases. 
When the pressure is increased again to the original value, ordinarily the 
ice cream does not return to its original volume; hence we say that it has 
shrunk. This shrinkage is the result of loss of air. 

3. Some of the shrinkage in commercial ice cream particularly where 
marked changes in altitude are involved, ma>' be explained on the basis of 
the principles just indicated. 

4. When ice cream is subjected to these changes in pressure its hardness, 

which depends primarily upon temperature, is an important factor de¬ 
termining the extent to which shrinkage occurs. Other things being equal, 
the harder the ice cream the less will be its change in volume as a result 
of variations in pressure. W.C.C. 

127. Flavoring Characteristics of Individual Cocoa Varieties, P. S. 

Lucas and I. A. Gould, Michigan State College. Ice Cream Field, 
34: 5, 28, 29. 34, Nov., 1939. 
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The authors claim that the individual flavoring characteristics of the 
liquor from particular types of cocoa beans are unknown because of the 
custom manufacturers have of blending or combining various beans before or 
during their processing. They point out further that commercial chocolates 
and cocoas in many cases are modified by the addition during milling of 
vanillin, essential oil of almonds, cinnamon, cassia, ginger, tolu balsam and 
other materials. They selected seven representative varieties of cocoa beans 
on the New York markets. The average quality, production and price of 
these varieties are given in the following table. In addition tliey are 
described briefly. 


Average quality. 

Production and price of cocoas 

Variety 

Quality 

Bating 

Production 

Price 

N. y. Market 
May 4,1939 
(cents) 

1. F. F. Accra 

Sixth 

First 

4.5 

2. Arriba 

Third 

Fifth 

8.0 

3. Bahia 

Fifth 

Second 

4.5 

4. Puerto Cabello 

First 

Sixth 

12.0-18.0 

5. Caracas 

Second 

Seventh 

10.0 

6. Sanchez 

Seventh 

Third 

4.1 

7. Trinidad 

Fourth 

Fourth 

7.5 


Ice creams of the same composition excejjt tor the flavor used were pre¬ 
pared as a means of arriving at public preference for chocolate flavors 
peculiar to particular varieties. , The authors report that their tests indicate 
the public preference for chocolate varieties in ice cream is for the stronger 
varieties of beans having chocolate flavor of the bitter type. They state 
that the commercial practice of blending several varieties of cocoa beans to 
avoid seasonal changes in flavor and to provide color and other desirable 
effects is justified, W.C.C. 

128. Public Health Standards for 1940. David Levowitz, New Jersey 
Dairy Laboratories. Ice Cream Field, 34: 4, 45-46, Oct, 1939. 

The purpose of the article is to indicate not only what changes are to be 
expected in ice cream control during the next year, but also how the ice 
cream manufacturers may prepare for them. The author considered the 
following to be important: 

Ingredients 

a. Dairy ingredients —Standards applying to fresh fluid products for 
sale as such are to be applied to these products when used in the manu¬ 
facture of ice cream. 
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b. Non-dairy mgredienis —They must be of ap])voved type, pure, and 
stored in sueb a nianner that they are not contaminated, and given such 
treatment as is necessary prior to tlieir addition to tlie mix. 

Procf/ssitig Equipment and Practice 

a. Pasteurization —Heating to 155° P. (or higher) for 30 minutes by the 
‘‘long hold^' process; or where approved, 180° P. (or higher) for 16 seconds 
by high temperature-short hold process. 

b. Homogenization —May be performed by any ay)proved emulsifying 
mechanism. Only equipment which can be easily taken apart for cleaning 
and sterilization should be ap])roved. 

c. Cooling, freezing, and packing —The mix must be cooled to below 
50° P., immediately after the conclusion of its (pasteurization or) homogeni¬ 
zation. Molds for the freezing of bars, etc., are to be constructed without 
lead on surfaces coming into contact with the food products. 

d. Packages —Metal cans used for bulk shiymieiits must be made witliout 
lead on surfaces coming into contact with the food product. Metal con¬ 
tainers must be cleaned and sterilized prior to use. Paper containers must 
be made of stock of the quality ayqmoved for the manufacture of milk 
containeu's. Assembly for containers must be done in an approved manner. 

Finished ProdncPs Sanitary Standards 

a. Sampl(s--Jec cream mnst be samyded with aseyUic precaution from a 
full plant-package container, to determine the condition of the iee cream as 
it left the mannfacdnring y)lant. 

b. Phosphatase test —Indoydienol in ydiosphatase t(‘sts beyond that obliga¬ 
tory tbroiigb controls is definite evidenee of ineffieient pasteurization. 

c. Total count —A.P.H.A. tryjdone-dextrose dairy nutrient agar is to be 
employed for the total eolony count which mnst be well below lOO.OOO. 

d. Direct microscopic count and types —The standards eniydoyed for 
other dairy y)r()dnets will ay)ply also to an area’s ice cream. 

e. Coliform group significance —^Presence of tliis group indi(?ates con¬ 
tamination. Confirmatory and corroboratory tests slunild be run to avoid 
the reporting of false ymsitives. 

The author discusses each of the factors listed above and points out 
further that considerable attention is now being given to ice cream dis¬ 
pensing sanitation. Those anticipating the installation of various tyy)es of 
equiy^meiit should auticiy>ate future sanitation requirements. W.C.C. 

• 

129. Let’s Face Facts on Quick Frozen Foods. C. Q. Sherman, C. Q. 

Sherman Corp. Tee Cream Field, 34: 6, 12, 13, 51, Dec., 1939. 

The author claims that ice cream manufacturers should be interested in 
frozen foods mainly because frozen food sales are greatest when ice cream 
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sales decrease. He claims the best type of outlet for frozen foods is the 
grocer or meat dealer catering to the average housewife. To begin with, he 
considers that only staple articles siiould be sold such as peas, beans, spinach, 
asparagus, strawberries, raspberries, etc. 

It is pointed out that frozen foods must be displayed to be sold. The 
author warns against financing the dealers but recommends carrying in¬ 
surance against mechanical breakdowns resulting in defrosting and 
spoilage. W.C.C. 

130. Determining Sanitary Quality by Laboratory Tests. F. E. Nelson, 

W. J. Caulfield and W. H. Martin, Kansas Agr. Exp. Sta. Ice 
Cream Field, 6, 14, 15, 16, 28, Dec., 1939. 

The following factors, it is stated, are commonly used to measure ice 
cream quality: (1) taste, (2) physical characteristics such as body and 
texture, (3) quantitative factors such as amount of overrun, butterfat and 
solids content, and (4) the sanitary quality of the product. The sanitary 
(piality is much more difficult to evaluate and control than the other 
factors listed, according to the authors. 

They consider the number and types of bacteria present in ice cream to 
be due to (1) bacteria which enter the product at any point from the udder 
of the cow to the mouth of the consumer, (2) opportunities for contami¬ 
nating organisms to grow once they have gained entrance, and (3) the 
destruction of bacteria by such means as pasteurization. 

The authors report results of laboratory tests on 315 ice cream samples 
in which the latter were subjected to standard plate count for bacteria, 
the direct microscopic county the Escherichia-Aerobacter or Coliform 
bacteria test, and the iihosphatase test. The results obtained are presented 
in tabular form and their importance di.scussed. It is stated that the out¬ 
standing lesson to be obtained from tlie results is tliat a definite reason can 
be found for almost all plate counts above 50,000 per ml. and for many of 
the counts above 25,000 per ml. by using only these four simple laboratory 
tests. 

In conclusion the authors state that there is no substitute for continuous 
care and vigilance on the farm, in the plant, and in the retail establishment 
but that a well run laboratorj^ can do much to prevent irregularities in 
sanitary quality. W.C.C. 

MILK 

131. The Phosphatase Test for Control of Efficiency of Pasteurization. 

H. D. Kay, R. Ascuaffenbubg and F. K. Neave, Imperial Bureau 
of Dairy Science, Shintield, near Reading, England. Technical 
Communication No. 1, Oct., 1939. 

The article is a critical review of the phosphatase test, covering com- 
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pletely the development, modifications and application of the test to milk 
and various milk products. It summarizes the results obtained by various 
investij^ators pointing out the advantages and limitations of the test, the 
sensitivity, and the effect of various factors such as storage, preservatives, 
bacterial contamination, stage of lactation, and mastitis on the reliability 
of the test. 

Tlie conclusions are that the test for milk is very sensitive, accurate, 
and effective in controlling the efficiency of pasteurization by the ‘‘holder’^ 
process. The test in its appropriate modification is sufficiently sensitive to 
detect a drop in temperature of 1.0 to 1.5° F. if i)asteurizing temperature is 
143° F. for 30 minutes. If 145° P. for 30 minutes a drop of 1.5° F. can be 
detected. 

A reduction of 10 minutes in holding time can be defected bnt not 5 
minutes with (?ertaiuty. 

The presence of 0.2 to 0.25 j^er cent of raw milk in pasteurized product 
can be detected and in many instances even smaller amounts. 

Kegarding the aj)i)li('ation of the pliospliataso test to the high tempera¬ 
ture short time iiolding process, it is concluded that, ^‘the claim that the 
phosphatase test remains .sensitive nnder H.T.S.T. conditions is well 
founded, but further experimental evident^* is required to settle a number 
of details. 

It is furtln^r concluded that the accuracy of the test when applied to 
X)rodnct.s other than milk is still disjmted, arid further investigation is 
required with reference to amount of sample to be used for testing, limiting 
color standards, etc. 

It is confidently ex])ected that further research will adiieve tests for 
milk products which will be as accurate and reliable for controlling the 
pasteurizing i)rocess as that already achieved for milk. 

The bulletin also has an appendix giving ]>reeautioiis and detailed in¬ 
structions for ])erformiiig the phosphatase test. Teehniqne for the following 
test and modifieations are given, 

A. Kay-(iraham Test A and Test B. 

B. Neave’s Modification. 

C. Gilcreas and Davis Modification. 

D. Scharer^s Modification, 

1. Laboratory Test 

2, Field Test 

E. Leahy’s Modification. 

F. Aschaffenbnrg and Neave’s Modification. 

The price of the bulletin is two shillings. L.H.B. 

132. Accuracy of Methods of Sampling Milk Deliveries at Milk Plants. 
P. H. Tracy and S. L. Tuckey. 111. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 459, 
47-84,1939. 
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A study of the accuracy of the methods used to sample the milk delivered 
at each of four dairies. 

From the data secured from these dairies the following conclusions are 
drawn: 

1. Inaccurate tests may result from improper mixing of the milk when 
dumped into the weigh tanks. 

2. To determine the accuracy of sampling from weigh tanks, samples 
from each tank without previous stirring should be checked against samples 
taken when tlie milk has been thoroughly stirred. 

3. Tests oil composite .samples properly taken and kept will give an 
accurate measurement of the fat content of the milk. 

4. Periodic sampling would not be satisfactory on a market where vari¬ 
ations in daily tests are wide. 

5. Variation in daily tests on milk from the same patron was sufficiently 
great to indicate mechanical manipulation of the fat content. 

6. The tendency for plant composite samples to test less than laboratory 
composite samples is thought to be due to variations from the accepted 
practice in the care of the samples. 

7. Composite samples need not be taken in aliquot portions to give 
results that will be sufficiently accurate for ])ractical purposes. O.R.O. 

133. Development and Present Status of the Big Milk Bottle. Anony¬ 

mous. Milk Plant Monthly, ^ 8 : 9, 24, 1939. 

The demand for low’cr priced milk brought the large container into the 
milk distribution field. The development of the pre.sent most favored two- 
quart or half-gallon bottle from the gallon jug is discussed, giving consumer 
and distributor opinions. The ‘gallon container with a handle appealed to 
the consumer because of its convenience in carry ing, but distributor opinion 
was that the consumer >vho had not used the one gallon container would 
prefer the two-quart bottle at the same price per unit of milk. The majority 
of the distributors questioned favored the twonpiart bottle over the gallon 
container. G.M.T. 

134. The Relation of Nutrition of the Cow to Development of Oxidiaed 

Flavor in Milk. J. L. Henderson, Div, Dairy Ind., Univ. of 

Calif., Davis, Calif. Milk Plant Monthly, 12, 26, 1939. 

Eighteen papers on oxidized and rancid flavors in milk are reviewed 
showing that rations high in carotene result in a milk less susceptible to 
metal-induced oxidizer flavor and to the development of rancidity. For this 
purpose carotene concentrate, carrots and various green feeds have been 
used successfully. Maintaining a satisfaetorj^ carotene content in the milk 
throughout the year seems now to be the part of proper dairy herd managa- 
ment, thus assuring not only a more stable milk but aids in maintaining a 
Uhifom vitamin A potency as well. G.M.T. 
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135. A Comparison of the Imperviousness of Commonly Used Paper 

Milk Containers. K. B. Rtoltz and T. V. Armstrong, Dept, of 
Dairy Teehn., Ohio State TJniv., Columbus, Ohio. Milk Plant 
Montlily, 12, 54, 1989. 

Five different makes of quai*t pa])er bottles two of square and three of 
cone eonstruetion were studied for absorption of liciuids and i)eneti’abiHty 
of dyes. None of the bottles studied was found to be impervious. Two df 
the three bottles paraffined in the faetory, cone shaped, offered the best pro¬ 
tection against the entrance of moisture to the fibre. There was a tendency 
toward {greater absorjition of moisture at the liigher temperatures. A 40 
per cent cream seemed less penetrable than homogenized milk or skim milk. 
The weight increase per bottle ranged from 0.11 grams to 1.55 grams. 

' G.M.T. 

136. Physico-Chemical Principles Involved in Controlling Cream Body. 

II. II. Sommer, Univ. of Wis., Madison, Wis. The Assoc. Bull., 
Intern. Assoc. Milk Dealei*s, 32nd year: 113-117, Dec., 1939. 

Attention is ilrawn to tlu* complex nature of milk and an extensive 
catalogue made of (Muiditions promoting or decreasing viscosity. The 
structure of cn^am is conceived to be due to clusters of fat globules in 
contact, one with another. The difference in effect when the adsorbed film 
is acquired by solid as comiiared with liquid fat globules is emphasized. A 
hypothesis is given to explain the functioning of the cooling-warming- 
eooling method of imu'easiiig viscosity from a physico-chemical viewpoint. 

E.F.G. 

137. Studies on the Structural Aspects of Paraffined Paper Containers. 

C. 8. Mudge, D. (\ Foori), J. L. IIendeuson. The Assoc. Bull., 
Interu. Assoc. Milk Dealers, 32iid year: 107-112, Dec., 1939. 
(.kunpletene.ss of paraffining of paper milk containers was measured by 
extent of staining of the board when an iodine solution was allowed to 
remain in the container for 5 minutes. Containers stored at various 
humidities for 2 to 3 weeks were examined bacteriologically, but no evidence 
was obtained that bacteria work to the surface of the paraffin layer. Sedi¬ 
ment tests made on paraffin films dissolved off with gasoline showed negli¬ 
gible sediment. Unbleached jmper stocks resulted in higher ascorbic acid 
values and less impairment in fiavor wiieii the milk was exposed to direct 
sunlight for two hours than when bleached paper was used. An inner 
layer of heavily dyed paper is suggested as a possible inipuovement. 

E.F.G. 

138. Microscopic Examination of Pasteurized Milk. H. Maoy, Univ. of 

Minn., St. Paul, Minn. The Assoc. Bull,, Intern. Assoc. Milk 
Dealers, 32nd year: No. 4: 97-106, Dee,, 1939. 
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The standiird plate method and the Breed microscopic method were used 
on ‘‘street’^ and ^*plant'^ samples of pasteurized milk and on milk pasteur¬ 
ized in the laborator}". Dividing 275 “street” samples into six groups in the 
low count group the ratio of tlie plate to microscopic count was 1:260 while 
in the high count group the ratio was 1:25. The plant and individual 
patron samples followed somewhat the same general pattern. Laboratory 
pasteurized samples commonly decreased in microscopic count at least 50 
per cent following pasteurization. Thermophyles were revealed by a micro¬ 
scopic (‘ount which were not fully accounted for by the regular plating 
method for the determination of thermophyles. Tlie results suggest that 
microscopic examination of milk may yield some helpful information. The 
types of bacteria in the raw milk will have a good deal to do with the 
results obtained by microscopic examination of the pasteurized milk, 

E.F.G. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


139. The Distributor Is the Chief Factor in the Successful and Adequate 
Consumption of Dairy Products. Mrs. W. E. Fribley, Chicago 
Housewives League, Milk Plant Monthly, 28 : 6, 52, 1939, 

Price alone does not seem to be the chief factor in the purchase and 
utilization of more milk by the average housewife, but rather indifference 
to dairy products. The consumer must he interested in dairy products, not 
by the milkman whom no housewife considers the proper person to educate 
her to use more dairy products, but through effective advertising, placards, 
pictures, radio programs, menus and luncheon parties. Many mothers 
know the children should receiye a (piart of milk a day but grow weary of 
trying to induce them to drink it, since the cliildren themselves have not 
been interested. The suggestion is made for the need of adequate quick 
cooking dairy dishes, for more information concerning the uses of milk, 
and for protected doorstep delivery as aids in increasing consumption of 
dairy products in the home. G.M.T. 


140. Looking into This Washing Powder Problem. A. H. Bater, Nat. 
Dairy Products Corp., Schenectady, N. Y. Nat. Butter and Cheese 
J., 30 : 11, 52, 1939, 

For good cleaning and prolonging of life of equipment study each 
cleaning job, do not use washing powder in excess, see that equipment is 
properly washed, he sure equipment is left dry after cleaning and sterilizing, 
get a reliable vendor to survey your requirements and use his service. 

W.V.P. 
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ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS 

141. Food Control: Its Public Health Aspects: A Manual for Regulatory 

Officers, Food Technologists and Students of the Food Industry. 

James Houston Shrader. Price $4.00, 613 pages. Published by 

J. AViley & Sons, Inc., New York, 1939. 

This book is a general text, giving a broad comprehensive view on why 
food control is necessary, what methods are used commercially in such control 
and how these control jiieasures are applied. 

Since the handling of milk is of major interest as a food control subject, 
almost half of the book is upon milk and milk products. The remaining parts 
of the book deal with meats, eggs, fish, canned foods and other products. 

The author gives good evidence for the proper pasteurization of milk, ice 
cream mixes, cream for butter making and milk used in making the various 
types of cheese. The effectiveness of pasteurization was brought out in the 
following manner. Based on the total number of officially reported milk- 
borne epidemics found in the United Slates for the years 1923-1935 and as¬ 
suming that 2 per cent of the fluid milk consumed is raw certified, 49 per cent 
pasteurized and 49 per cent is ordinary raw milk, it was calculated that for 
every outbreak due to pasteurized milk there were 2.5 due to certified and 
26.3 attributable to ordinary raw milk. 

This book is of value to the person interested in the general application 
of control measures for the various food fjroducts. The subjects covered are 
so broad that the author has been forced to restrict a great deal of his informa¬ 
tion to general principles and their applications. M.E.Hull 

142. Standard Methods of the Division of Laboratories and Research 

of the New York State Dept, of Health, Second Edition. Augus¬ 
tus B. Wadsworth. The AVilliams & AVilkins Company, Baltimore. 

1939. 681 pages, illustrated, price $7.50. 

TJiis useful handbook of methods describes in detail the general and spe¬ 
cial technical procedures used in the various branches of the Division of 
Laboratories and Research of the New York State Department of Health. 
The assembly, under one cover, of the techniques and procedures employed 
in the various branches of the seiwiee provides a unique and servicable guide 
for the wox^kers in similar fields. 

This work is carefully prepared and well illustrated. Thb techniques and 
procedures are clearly described and easily followed. 

Of special interest to the readers of the Journal of Dairy Science are 
the sections dealing with General Laboratory Procedures; Methods Used in 
the Department for the Preparation of Media, Glassware, and Diagnostic 
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Outfits; and Methods Used in the Laboratories for Sanitary and Analytical 
Chemistry. T.S.S. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

143. Concerning Intestinal Bacteria. Siourd Funder. Naturen, Nos. 7 

and 8, 1939. 

Mr. Funder reviews the work done in the past on intestinal microflora 
from the earliest days of bacteriology up to the time he conducted experi¬ 
ments with students at the Wisconsin University. His studies were con¬ 
cerned with the effect on intestinal flora in feces of adults when an exclusive 
diet of whole milk was used. 

The experiment was carried out with three students in good health who 
had no previous intestinal disorders or digestive difficulties. 

Contrary to previous expectations the exclusive milk diet did not change 
the composition of the intestinal flora. Bacterium Coli assumed the domi¬ 
nating position. 

A complete milk diet did not create conditions that increased the lacto- 
bacilli in the intestinal canal. When large quantities of milk were taken with 
an ordinary mixed meal a decided increase in the lactobacilli was noted. 

Added lactobacilli {L, acidolphilus, L. hulgaricm, L. helveticus) increased 
the number in feces only during the period they were added to the diet. 
During this period lactobacilli were not isolated from feces. This confirms 
the contention that an exclusive milk diet cannot give conditions for an 
increase of lactobacilli in the intestinal canal. Increase in lactobacilli is 
obtained by drinking 2 liters milk per day. An exclusive milk diet increases 
the pH in feces—a reduction in acidity. Joel G. Winkjer 

BUTTER 

144. Refrigeration in Butter and Cheese Making. L. C. Thomsen, Univ. 

of Wisconsin. Refrigerating Engineering, 39: 2, 1940, 

Details of manufacture of creamery butter are outlined together with 
necessary refrigeration requirements in connection with pasteurization cool¬ 
ing loads of holding and flash pasteurization systems. Short time and long 
time butter storage temperatures are stated. Brief descriptions are given of 
the three systems of cooling applied to cream; brine, sweet’' water, and 
direct expansion, accompanied by tables of temperature differences to be 
maintained. The temperatures for storage and ripening of a number of 
varieties of cheese together with relative humidities are listed in tabular form. 
A brief discussion is devoted to freezing cheese (Cheddar) and its defrosting. 
The cheese should be quick frozen, maintained 10® below its freezing point 
temperature, and defrosted in a room maintained at a temperature of 30° F. 
and with low relative humidity, to prevent mold development. L.M.D. 
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DISEASE 

145. Results from Vaccination of Heifers and Calves Against Bang's 

Disease. C. M. Haring, IJniv. of Calif. Cert. Milk, li: 164, 9, 
1939. 

The author's experiments show that the rate of recession of agglutinins 
induced by vaccination is fairly rHi)id in calves and slower in older animals, 
with some animals not becoming negative again for four years or inore. It 
is also reported that there has been no evidence of the transfer of strain 19 
from vaccinated 1o non-vac^cinaled (tattle which have been kejit together for 
several years. W.S.M. 

FEEDS AND FEEDING 

146. The Development of Dairy Heifers. E. G. Harrison, Cornell Univ. 

Cert. Milk, 14 ; 162, 7, 1939. 

This discussion deals chiefly with two considerations. First, what is the 
cost of growing a heifer fi*om birth to the freshening age ? Second, is it more 
(economical to raise or purchase the nec(^ssary replacements ? The author con- 
ciudes that practically every argiiiiuuit favors raising the necessary herd re- 
plactuueiits. Jt is pointed out that the (?osts of growing a replacement is 
so great that oiih’ heifers from profitable ])roducing darns, and sired by 
good bill Is should be raised. W.S.M. 

147. Feeding of Grass Silage to Dairy Cows. C. B. Bender, N. J. Agr. 

Exp. Sta., New Brunswick, N. J. Cert. Milk, .//: 163, 5, 1939. 

It is pointed out in this article that grass silage is a (dieap priced high 
quality roughage, which has excellent production and growth values. Feed¬ 
ing trials showed that (jows fed grass silage over the level of 45 ])ouuds per 
day increased the color of milk because of the added carotene content. This 
milk was also found to be of highcT quality as far as flavoi- is concerned. 

W.S.M. 

POOD A^ALITE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 

148. The Importance of a High Vitamin D Content in Milk. 11. A. 

Ruehe, Univ. of III. Cert. Milk, l i: 162, 5, 1939. 

A review of the newer findings which have been made regarding vitamin D 
and their appli(fation to milk. W.S.M. 

149. Measurement of the Digestibility of Milk. L. A. Chambers, Univ. 

of Pa. Cert. Milk, 163, 2, 1939. 

The various methods Mdiieli have been suggested for measuring the digesti¬ 
bility of milk and their significance are discussed. Tlie author briefly suim 
marizes the present status of this subject as follows: 
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*^The rapid development of interest in easily dif?ested milks has created 
the necessity for rapid laboratory measurement of their suitability; we have 
certain more or less standardized tests which measure dejSnite properties of 
milk products under the arbitrary test condition; but, we do not know what 
properties of cow's milk or its curds should be altered to produce the desired 
substitute for human milk, nor the conditions under which these properties 
should be measured. * ’ W.S.M. 

ICE CBEAM 

150. Gone Are the Days. W. H. List, Jr. New York, Pennsylvania and 

New Jersey Ice Cream Assocs. New York, N. Y. Proc, 39th Ann. 

Conv. Int Assoc, of Ice Cream Mfrs., 1: 70, Oct., 1939. 

This is an excellent historical presentation of the development of the ice 
cream industry. The author states that sanitation and pasteurization have 
played an important part in the development of the industry. The i)assa{fe 
of state laws defining and regulating the product have been very helpful. 
The development of better distribution methods because of better highways 
and improved motor tru(‘ks has proved to be an impetus in tlie growth of the 
business. The product has been maintained in better condition by the use of 
dry ice and the development of dependable mechanical cabinets. Packaged 
ice creams, specialties and novelties have given the consumer a greater variety 
of good products. M.J.M. 

151. The Year’s Work. Robert C. Hibben, Sec , I. A. I. C. M., Washing¬ 

ton, D. C. Proc. 39th Ann. Conv. Int. Assoc, of Ice Cream Mfrs, 

1: 43, Oct., 1939. 

The activities of the luterriational Association of Ice Cream Manufac¬ 
turers for 1939 were largely directed towards three types of considerations. 

1. Federal and state regulations. 

2. Inter-industry relations. 

3. Association activities. 

Much effort was expended in coojieration with the Federal government 
in an attempt to work out satisfactory standards for ice cream. Wage and 
hour amendments affecting the industry were made in the Fair Labor Stand¬ 
ards Act of 1938. 

Another important function of the association work is the dissemination 
of goodwill and correct industry information to other industries and asso¬ 
ciations in related fields of endeavor. Much of this work has been done with 
the cooperation 6f the National Dairy Council, the Dairy Industries Supply 
Association and the Ice Cream Merchandising Institute. M.J.M. 

152. The Dairy Situation as it Affects the Ice Cream Industry. 0. E. 

Reed, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Washington, D. C. Proc, 39th 

Ann. Conv. liit Asso(‘. of Ice Cream Mfrs., 1: 25, Oct, 1939. 
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Tlie number of dairy cows in the United States incj-eased from 1920 to 
1934, then decreased until 1938. Since tliat time more tlian the average 
number of calves ha^e been kept for replacement and because of this, the 
number of milch cows may increase during 1940 and 1941. Due to abundant 
feed supplies, milk production in 1938 reached an all-time high, with 845 
pounds of milk i)roduced for each person in the country. The total con¬ 
sumption of milk and milk products per person also reached a new high of 
808 pounds of milk, or 37 pounds less than the per capita production. 

Consumption of all dairy products is expected to inci*ease. Ice cream con¬ 
sumption decreased 43 per cent from 1929 to 1933, but by 1937 had reached 
a level of 281 million gallons, which is considerably higher than that of 260 
million gallons in 1929. 

Factors which are retarding the development of the Dairy Industry are 
inefficient feeding and breeding methods, too low a ])rice for milk and uneco¬ 
nomical disposal of bj-products. At the x)resent time much jnore attention is 
being given to the expansion of dairy markets and the utilization of skimmilk 
and whey by-products. These developments should affect the dairy industry 
favorably. M.J.M. 

153. The Ice Cream Industry in 1939. W. J. Bakiutt, Poinsettia Dairy 

Products, Tampa, Fla. Proc. 39th Ann. Conv. Int. Assoc, of Ice 

Cream Mfrs., 1: 21, Oct., 1939. 

During the past yejir the industry has united in working together on many 
pressing i)j'oblems. Chief of these were in connection with the revision of 
the Pood and Drug Act, The Motor Carrier Act and tlie Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Two tasks still ahead of the industry, according to President Barritt, 
are better merchandising methods and consumer education. M.J.M. 

154. Analysis of Truck Refrigerating Systems. O'Neai. M. Johnson. 

Int. Ass’n of Ice Cream Mfrs., Washington, D. C., Bull. 439, 1940. 

In this survey, 376 ice cream plants and 48 sales branches, with a 1938 
gallonage of 48,305,228 cooperated in an analysis of truck refrigeration sys¬ 
tems. The average number of trucks per plant was OJ; however the range 
in number of trucks was large because small as well as large companies were 
included in the survey. The results of the survey are summarized in the 
following table: 
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Ice Cream Truck Mefrigetaiing Systems, 1$S9 



Districts 

Type of Refrigeration 

United 

States 

North 

Atlantic 

Southern 

Central 

Eastern 

Mid-west 

Western 


% 

% 

% 

1 

% 

% 

Mechanical Befrigeration: 
Continuous: Finned coil, bare 
tube coil, or refrigerated wall: 

1 



1 



Condensing Unit on truck driven 







only during period of delivery 
by: 





! 

1 

0.4 

Mechanical power take off . 

Condensing Unit on truck 

0.7 

0.2 

0.9 


i 


plugged into power line at 
night and driven during 
period of delivery by: 
Generator^electric motor system 

0.9 

0.3 

2.8 


1 

2.4 

1.0 

Mechanical power take off . 

Holdover: Eutectic plates pulled 

1.9 

2.1 

8.3 

0.8 

0.7 


down or frozen by; 







Central plant ammonia system. 

Condensing unit in garage or 

11.3 

7.1 

33,4 

7.1 

21.8 

7.7 

charging dock. 

Condensing unit on truck oper- 

13.1 

17.7 

4.1 

15.0 

9.2 

8.1 

ated only at night by hook up 
to power line . 

16.L> 

18.4 

23.4 

18.3 

20.8 

4.2 

Partial Holdover: Combining 







eutectic plates and expansion 
coils: 







Condensing Unit on truck 







plugged into power line at 







night and driven during, 
period of delivery by: 







Separate gasoline engine . 

0.8 

1.5 

0.5 


0.7 


(tenorator-electric motor system 

1.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.5 

7.9 


Mechanical power taken off . 

Hon-Mechankally Befrigerated 

1,8 

1 

0.5 

4.6 

2.4 

6.2 

0.2 

Bodies: 

Dry Ice . 

! 35.3 

30.0 

5.0 

37.9 

1.0 

64.1 

Cartridge, Slug, or Bullet. 

2.B 

2.1 

4.1 

4.1 

2.7 

2.6 

Cartridge combined with Dry Ice 

0.2 





1.0 

Ice and Salt (brine) . 

Open or Panel Bodies: 

4.4 

3.0 

5.5 

5.7 

7.2 

2.8 

Used without insulation or re¬ 







frigeration . 

5.4 

1.9 

6.9 

7.9 

14.3 

5.3 

With ‘‘packers^’ . 

With ** packers using frozen 

0.5 

0.3 


0.3 

1.0 

1,0 

brine caps . 

0.3 





1.6 

Miscellaneous, Unclassified . 

3.3 

7.6 





All trucks . 

100.0 

100,0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


M.J.M. 
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155. A Manufacturer Speaks of Chocolate. E. W. Meeker, Walter Baker 

& Co., Ine. Ice Cream Field, 35: 1, 21, 1940. 

The author gives the results of tests carried out under the supervision of 
Walter Baker & Co. comparing chocolate liquor, cocoa powder and blends 
of these two, all of which were made from the same blend of beans. He 
states that the best chocolate flavor in ice cream was derived from chocolate 
liquor, further, that chocolate liquor was found to give the best chocolate 
flavor for chocolate cake coating. 

It is pointed out that these results are not wholly in agreement with 
j)reviously reported findings. 

It is claimed in support of these results that part of the flavor is carried 
ill the cacao fat, hen(*e if enough chocolate liquor is used to supply the same 
quantity of non-fat cacao solids that would be necessary to give a desirable 
flavor where cocoa powder is used, that there would be more true chocolate 
flavor in the first than in the second case. The author states, however, that 
it is possible to make satisfactory chocolate flavored ice cream with either 
chocolate liquor, cocoa powder or a blend of the two. W.C.C. 

156. Sales Advance. O’Neal M. Johnson. Ice Cream Trade J., 36: 1, 50, 

1940, 

The January-to-August Ice Cream Sales Index just issued by the Statis¬ 
tical and Accounting Bureau of the International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers, shows for the first four months, a loss of 1.97 per cent had 
been sustained; in the second four, an increase of 5.08 per cent recovered 
earlier losses and recorded a gain for the entire eight-month period of 3.04 
per cent. The Index is based on the reports of 779 plants, representing 
1938 sales of 107,998,619 gallons. W.H.M. 

157. Whipping Capacity of Ice Cream Mixes. B. I. Masurovsky. Ice 

Cream Trade J., 36: 1, 52, 1940. 

The author reviews some of the ice cream research work of the past year 
giving particular attention to the article on wdiipping capacity of i(‘e cream 
mixes by Alan Leighton and Abraham Leviton, published in Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, Vol. 31. Reference is made to effect of aging, homo¬ 
genization pressures, butterfat content, sugar, and stabilizers on the whi])- 
ping properties of the mix. W.HM. 

158. Successful Retail Management. Robert Stittle. Ice Cream Trade 

J., 36: 1, 36, 1940. 

In addition to supervisoiy control and management, the retail store 
supervisor should inventory the store equipment at least every three 
months, investigate the background and education of prospective store em- 
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ployees, outline a training program for employees, hold weekly sales meet¬ 
ings, be responsible for the proper display of point-of-sale advertising and 
be alert for new merchandising plans and ideas. W.H.M. 

159. Quality Control of Ice Cream. V. C. Stebnitz. Ice Cream Trade J., 

36: 1,12, 1940. 

The following tests are frequently used in checking the quality of ice 
cream: flavor, body, texture, color, butterfat, total solids, acidity, overrun, 
melt-down, bacterial count, colou-aerogenes organisms, efficiency of pasteuri¬ 
zation, and efficiency of homogenization. The author discusses each of these 
quality tests and how they may be used by the manufacturer in maintaining 
the quality of his product. The effect of ice cream ingredients on the quality 
of ice cream is also described. W.H.M. 

160. Selective Distribution. Anthony Menafra. Ice Cream Trade J., 

35: 12, 8, 1939. 

Cardani, operating in greater New York, has found that the practice of 
giving selected dealers exclusive agencies in a given area has r(‘sulted in 
higher than average prices and has increased volume consistently. This con¬ 
cern has specialized on the Frenchtype of ice cream and a Custom- 
Made^’ pint package which is considerably richer than their bulk ice cream. 
They also operate a small pastry department which makes it possible to 
offer dealers a special ice cream and cookie combination. Spumone is also 
featured by this company. W.H.M. 

161. The Use of Dextrose in Ice Cream. W. J. Corbett and P. H. Tracy. 

Ice Cream Trade J., 35: 12, 11, 1939. 

To test the adaptability of dextrose for use in coinmercial ice cream, all 
sucrose ice creams and part dextrose ice creams were compared. Results 
showed that the time required to secure 100 per cent overrun on direct ex¬ 
pansion batch freezers was practically the same for both types of ice cream. 
The drawing temperature for the dextrose ice cream was about 1"^ F. lower 
than that of the sucrose ice cream. The replacement of 25 per cent of the 
sucrose with dextrose had little or no effect on the flavor and the body 
and texture scores. Dextrose ice cream melted more quickly in the 
mouth. The development of sandiness in high-senim-solid ice cream was 
delayed slightly by the dextrose. When dipped at the same temperature 
the loss was slightly greater in the dextrose ice cream; by lowering the dip¬ 
ping temperature of the dextrose ice cream the dipping losses were practi¬ 
cally the same for both types of ice cream. At temperatures below 0® P. 
the penetration test was the same for both types, but above 0® P. the dex¬ 
trose ice cream was less resistant. The time at which the dextrose was added 
made no difference in the whipping and freezing time. When frozen on a 
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continuous freezer the dextrose ice cream had a slif?htly sticky body; how¬ 
ever, this defect could be corrected by reducing the gelatin content about 
one-fourth. Dextrose did not alter the color of the mix appreciably, lowered 
the viscosity of mix, generally lowered the pH sliglitly, and had no mea¬ 
surable effect on protein stabilit}' or curd tension of the mixes. The con¬ 
sumer preference study indicated that 1 pound of dextrose is equal to 0.83 
pound of sucrose in sweetening ability. When one-fourth of the sucrose was 
replaced by dextrose at the rate of 1.43 pound to 1 pound omitted the con¬ 
sumers thought the dextrose ice (U-eam tasted ricdier. It was also noted that 
the dextrose ice cream melted slightly faster on the tongue and gave a 
cooler, more refreshing effect. W.H.M. 

MILK 

162. The Route Profit and Loss Report and the Comparison Thereof. 

11. L. Gill, Arden Farms, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. The Assoc. 
Bull., Intern. A.ssoc*. of Milk Dealers, 32nd year, 7: 182-184, Janu¬ 
ary, 1940. 

Particular attention is paid to the break-even point. It is stated that 
neither tlie total number of units nor dollars and cents sales are as good an 
indication of the merits of a route as the kinds of products sold. Individual 
route profit and loss accounting may cost no more than $1.50 per month. 

E.F.G. 

163. How Odors and Flavors in Milk Can be Controlled by Feeding. 

James A. Emerson, Arden Farms, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif. The 
Assoc. Bull. Intern. Assoc, of Milk Dealers, 32nd year, 6: 165-168, 
December, 1939. 

Alfalfa hay should be fed immediately after milking and in such quan¬ 
tities that it is cleaned up within 3 hours. Green alfalfa should be fed twice 
daily in equal amounts immediately after milking is finished so that the 
longest time xiossible after feeding will elapse before the next milking. A 
full 5 hours should elapse between finishing roughage and milking. When 
silage is fed in outdoor racks with roughage, 10-12 lbs. daily right after 
milking seems to leave no harmful flavors or odors in the milk. Thirty or 
forty lbs. of silage at one feeding will not produce a fine flavored milk. Cows 
pastured on alfalfa, green barley, Sudan, sweet clover or rye must be put in 
dry corrall 5 hours before milking to produce milk free from feed odors. 
Mangers not cleaned frequently are resjionsible for off flavors in the milk. 
Feed flavors in milk are controlled more by the time allowance after feeding 
before milking is started rather tliau by the kind of feed usJd. E.F.G. 

164. Rancid-Flavored Milk: Its Cause and Control. N. P. Tarassuk, 

Univ. of Calif., Davis, Calif. The Assoc. Bull., Intern. Assoc, of 
Milk Dealers, 32nd year, 6: 153-160, December, 1939. 
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Practically all samples of raw milk contain a lipase or hydrolytic fat 
splitting enzyme. The lipase can commonly be activated by homogenization, 
violent shaking and by certain temperature changes. In the so-called bit¬ 
ter milk of late lactation” rancidity develops naturally or without activation 
of any kind. 

A Holstein cow that produced milk naturally lipase active gave milk of 
high activity on dry feed, but when changed to pasture failed to show any 
perceptible activity. Dry feed again produced lipase active milk, but this 
activity disappeared when the cow was placed on green feed again. Surface 
tension was decreased from 49-51 dynes in normal milk to 39-40 per cm, 
and occasionally lower for rancid milk. Rancidity can be detected by mea¬ 
suring the surface tension of the milk sooner than organoleptically. The 
addition of as little as 5 per cent of rancid milk to normal pasteurized whole 
milk produced an acid curd of weak clot and poor flavor. Heating the milk 
as soon as possible or not later than 4 or 5 hours after milking to a tempera¬ 
ture of 130® F. for 30 minutes entirely prevented the development of rancid 
flavor within 7 days in the cold. E.F.G. 

165. Electric Dairy Utensil Sterilizers. B. D. Moses, Ilniv. of Calif., 

Davis, Calif. The Assoc. Bull., Intern. Assoc, of Milk Dealers, 32nd 
year, 5; 141-150, December, 1939. 

Satisfactory heat treatment of dairy utensils according to California law 
requires utensil exposure to at least 170® F. water or water vapor for at least 
15 minutes. Two types of equipment, one a low-pressure high-wattage, some¬ 
times called the instantaneous 1yj>e” and the other a high-pressure low’- 
wattage one sometimes called the ^‘steani accumulator type” are described. 
These are actually accessories to steam cabinets. Two drawbacks with elec¬ 
trically heated boilers has been }»ard water scale and high electric rates. 
The former has been remedied through water softeners and careful opera¬ 
tion. The latter is not easily controlled but may be comparable to boilers 
using oil. Advantages and disadvantages of the two types of heaters are 
given. Descriptions include cuts of the equipment and graphs showing 
relationships between characteristics of equipment and current consumption. 

E.F.G. 

166. Field Quality Control of Market Milk-Sediment Control. Walter 

F. Gilpin, Golden State Co., Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. The Assoc. 
Bull., Intern. Assoc, of Milk Dealers, 32nd year, 5; 135-140, 
December, 1939. 

The author suggests doing away with a weigh can strainer—^that the head 
on the edge of hooded pails be turned back only far enough to make a little 
trough which will prevent dirt from the hood entering the pail. Dust sources 
are drives, water, water and steam pipes and can lids (umbrella type is 
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recommended). The ice box is suggested as a good place to store cans. An 
instance is reported of an old insulated ice cream truck body being equipped 
with a small compressor and used as a roadside platform. In transportation 
a 5 ft. length of hose with a sprinkler head is suggested for washing cans. 
Shelter sheds are valuable for feeding hay. In one instance* it was found 
that air currents left a dead spot at the exact location of the milk (fooler 
allowing dust to settle. Instances of other common causes of sediment are 
given. E.F.G. 

167. Farm Control of Milk Quality. E. H. Bakoer, Borden Dairy Deliv¬ 

ery Co., San Francisco, Calif. The Assoc. Bull., Intern. Assoc. Milk 
Dealers, 32nd year, .5; 129-134, December, 1939. 

A careful summary is given of the factors involved in the producti(m of 
high qualit}' milk. The producer, disease in the herd, milkers, the type and 
care of equipment, including milking machines and the cooling of milk are 
treated. The important items of laboratory reports are discussed, the author 
concluding with the factor of producer-distributor relations. E.F.G. 

168. The American Dairy Science Association Quality Program for 

Dairy Products. W. 11. E. Reid, Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. The 
Ass hi Bull., Intern. Assoc, of Milk Dealers, 32nd year, 5: 121-128, 
December, 1939, 

The autlior is chairman of the committee on quality program of the 
manufacturing section of the American Dairy Science Association. The 
organization of the committee and its functions during the past three years 
are outlined. The subcommittee on market milk has directed its attention 
to improvement of (juality in the smaller towns and cities. Lack of uni¬ 
formity of inspection and various interpretations of what constitute quality 
are found. A subcommittee on cream has made a study of the so-called 
French weed flavor. The subcommittee on butter has emphasized butter 
audits including analyses and keeping (|uality studies. The subcommittee 
on cheese has sponsored a program whicli includes control of many quality 
factors from the producer through to the final product. The sub<*ommittee 
on ice cream has included educational ice cream scoring contests in its pro¬ 
gram. The subcommittee on condensed milk and milk powder has made a 
study of the quality eoiitrol measures in 10 units in the industry. Many 
objectives and accomplishments of the quality j)rogram are pointed out and 
their significance suggested. E.F.G. 

169. The Relation of Metals and Their Alloys to the Fla^yor of Milk. C. 

L. Roadhouse, Univ. of Calif., Davis, Calif. The AssTi Bull., 
Intern. Assoc, of Milk Dealers, 32nd year, 6: 101-164, December, 
1939. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that exposed copper and rusty equipment 
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are the principal causes of the objectionable flavor of pasteurized milk. The 
small amounts of copper sometimes required to develop oxidized flavor is 
shown by the fact that at the California Experiment Station when 5 gallons 
of hot milk was passed through a bronze sanitary pump, the tinned surface 
of which had been largely removed, sufficient copper was dissolved in the 
milk to cause a reduction in the score of two points after 4 days storage at 
40® P. Rather small quantities of copper will cause oxidized flavor when 
the milk is especially susceptible. Tests on a number of copper-nickel 
alloys revealed that those containing tin and zinc lost less copper and 
affected the flavor of milk less than alloys not containing these metals. 
Some of these alloys are good for small parts of equipment which cannot be 
satisfactorily fabricated from non-corrodible materials. Analyses of seven 
alloys are given. E.F.G. 

170. The Production and Control of Good Flavor in Milk. 0. P. Gar¬ 

rett AND 0. B. Bender, New Jersey Agr. Exp. Sta. Milk Plant 

Monthly, ^9: 1, 23-25, 1940. 

The importance of good flavor to the consumption of milk is emphasized. 
Placing in the hands of the consumer a fine-flavored milk is a two-fold re¬ 
sponsibility—that of the producer and of the processoi'-distributor. The 
association between the presence of carotene and the susceptibility of the 
milk toward the development of the oxidized flavor suggests the necessity of 
feeding high (*arotene feeds the year round. Data show that feeds high in 
carotene, as grass silage, result in a milk of higher initial flavor and one more 
stable upon storage. 

The production anti feeding of grass silage appears to have several ad¬ 
vantages : 1, the system fits into* the soil erosion program through the grow¬ 
ing of soil covering crops as legumes and grasses; 2, making of grass silage 
is good crop insurance as the grasses and legumes may be ensiled in wet 
weather; 3, ensiling grasses and legumes fit in well with the problems of 
producing hey; 4, the making of grass silage affords a means of making use 
of surplus pasture grasses; 5, ensiling grasses and legumes is a good preser¬ 
vation of nutrients, particularly carotene; 6, feeding grass silage results in 
superior flavored milk of good keeping quality; 7, grass silage of excellent 
quality is usually cheax)er than hay of the same quality. 

For winter feeding to produce milk of high color and good flavor the 
authors suggest the feeding of the usual grain ration, from 6-10 pounds of 
hay, and all the grass or legume silage the cows will eat, which ranges from 
30 to 80 pounds depending on the size of the cow. They advise feeding all 
roughages inimecliately after milking, cleaning up that uneaten and ventilat- 
ing the barn at least 30 minutes before each milking. G.M.T. 

171. A Comparison of the Imperviousness of Commonly Used Paper 

Milk Containers. R. B. Stoltz and T. V. Armstrong, Dept, of 
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Dairy Techn., Ohio State University. Milk Dealer, 29: 2, 7(>~82, 
Nov., 1939. 

To determine the impervionsness of i)aper milk eontainers five different 
makes of quart paper milk bottles were used. Three of the makes, referred 
to as numbers 1, 3, and 4, are made up and paraffined at the factory. Num¬ 
bers 2 and 5 are paraffined at the bottling plant just prior to filling. Num¬ 
bers 1 and 5 are of square construction, the other three makes were cone 
shaped. 

The plan of study was as follows: 

One group of containers of five makes was filled with a water dy(» solu¬ 
tion and held for 72 hours at 40 degrees F. and at room temperature. 

A second group of containers was filled with the dye solution, held for 
18 hours at storage temiierature.s, then hauled around the city in a delivery 
truck for eight hours, and returned to storage for the remainder of the 72 
hours. 

A third gi'oiip of containers was filled with homogenized milk and held 
in storage for 24 hours. The dye solution was then substituted for the addi¬ 
tional 48 hours. 

A fourth group was filled with skimmilk, whole milk, 20 per cent (-ream, 
and 40 per cent cream for 72 hour.s. 

The final part of the study was devoted to experimenting with different 
waxes and methods of dipping, in an effort to produce a coating that would 
pi’ove entirely impervious to moisture. 

From this work the authors concluded that: 

‘^The data collected show that there is not a paper bottle on the market 
today that is impervious. 

Our tests indicate that the two cone shaped containers, which were made 
up and i»araffined in the factory, offered the best protection against the 
entraiK^e of moisture to the fiber. Bottle No. 4 show^ed the least sign of 
absorption of ^the dye solution, and the least increase in weight. This was 
the heaviest bottle of the lot; the increased weight apparently being due to 
a heavier coating of paraffin. When bottle No. 3 w^as given an additional 
dipping, increasing its weight comparable with bottle No. 4, it was then as 
impervious to the dye as was No. 4. 

While all the bottles did not show greater increases in weight when held 
at the higher temperatures, there is indication that increased temperature 
does have a tendency to cause greater absorption. 

The use of 40 per cent cream seemed to render the containers less imper¬ 
vious than when milk or skimmilk was used. , 

The average weight increases of all the containers in these comparisons 
were, container No. 4—0.11 grams. No. 3—0.41 grams. No. 2—0.55 grams, 
No. 1—1.48 grams, and No. 5—1.55 grams.*’ C.J.B. 
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172. Two-Quart Paper Containers on Retail Routes in New York City. 

Anonymous. Milk Dealer, 29: 2, 40-44, Nov., 1939. 

The Sheffield Farms Company, Inc. and tlie Borden Farm Products Di¬ 
vision of the Borden Company are introducing two-quart paper milk con¬ 
tainers on retail routes in New York City at a savings to customers of three 
cents per bottle. The major items of saving in the new delivery system are: 

Elimination of loss from lost and broken bottles—40,000 bottles per day 
in our operations alone (Borden). 

Elimination of time and etfort required to collect and handle empty 
bottles—approximately 25 per cent of drivers^ time—^and devotion of 
drivers’ full time to selling and delivery, with less physical effort. 

Elimination of expensive bottle washing machinery and its operation 
and maintenance. 

Elimination of ice waste in refrigeration of produce on delivery vehicles. 
The new container can be insulated and refrigerated far more efficiently 
and more economically than glass bottles. 

Reduction in operating cost, maintenance and depreciation of vehicles 
due to lighter loads. Milk in fiber containers weighs only 40 per cent as 
much as milk in glass. Saving in space displacement alone is more than 50 
per cent. 

Finally, lower prices almost automatically bring greater consumption 
making it possible to effect fractional savings due to increased volume. 

C.J.B. 

173. Observations on Cooked Flavor in Milk—Its Source and Signifi¬ 

cance. D. V. JosEPHSON AND F. J. l)oAN, Pennsylvania State Col¬ 
lege, State College, Pa. Milk Dealer, 29: 2, 35-36, 54-62, Nov., 
1939. 

A detailed report of a study of the cooked flavor in milk. The authors 
report the following conclusions: 

When milk, cream, skimmilk and some other dairy products are heated 
to a sufficiently high temperature or held for a sufficient period of time at 
lower temperatures, sulfhydryl compounds are formed from one or more 
of tlie proteins present. 

These sulfhydryl compounds seem to be wholly responsible for the 
cooked flavor of heated milk and milk products. They are also responsible 
for the decrease in oxidation-reduction potential noted in heated dairy 
products, since they are active reducing substances. 

The sulfhydfyl compounds are active antioxidants and appear to be 
responsible for the inhibition of the development of tallowy or oxidized 
flavor in milk heated to temperatures over 170 degrees P. 

In becoming oxidized (spontaneously or due to copper contamination) 
the sulfhydryls apparently lose their flavor characteristic and the milk or 
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milk product which previously exhibited a cooked flavor becomes indistiu- 
guishable from similar unheated milk. 

Most heated milk products do not become tallowy or oxidized until the 
sulfhydrjds are first oxidized and the cooked flavor has disappeared. 
Washed cream buttermilk in some cases appears to be an exception to this 
genera] rule. 

The sulfhydr^vd substances in heated milk not only protect the milk 
against the development of tallowy flavor but actually act as antioxidants 
towards ascorbic acid (itself an antioxidant toward tallowy flavor). 

Milk, cream and skimmilk heated to temperatures in excess of 170 de¬ 
grees F. do not exhibit such rapid losses of ascorbic acid on storage as does 
raw milk or milk pasteurized in the conventional manner. 

While the sources of sulfhydryl compounds have not been definitely 
ascertained, the lactalbumin of milk seems to be the most likely ingredient 
responsible, with the protein of the fat globule adsorption membrane as a 
possible additional sour(*e. Some constituents of the milk serum, however, 
seem to exercise a modifying role in the reaction brought about by the 
heat. C.J.B. 

174. Objectives and Accomplishments of the A.D.S.A. Quality Commit¬ 

tees of the Milk and Milk Products Industries. W. IT. E. Reid, 

Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. Proc. 39th Ann. Conv. Int. Assoc, of 

Ice Cream Mfrs., 1: 61, Oct., 1939. 

The primary object of the Quality Committees of the Aniercian Dairy 
Science Association is to help the dairy industry to merchandise a larger 
volume of very high quality milk and milk products. The committee on 
((uality are members from the faculties of tlie dairy departments in thirty- 
five states. These committees have been functioning for three years and 
have completed a survey of existing sanitary programs in connection with 
each dairy product. 

The program of the sub-cominittce on ice cream includes the following 
suggestions:—^formulation of standards for the ingredients used in ice 
cream; i*ecommendations for sanitary control in manufacturing plants and 
at the point of sale; collection of statistics relative to bacteriological stand¬ 
ards, manufacturing methods, composition, and state and municipal regula¬ 
tions; recommendations regarding overrun control and the preparation of 
a manual covering plant sanitation. Similar programs have been formu¬ 
lated for market milk and the ]>rincipal dairy products. 

The information acquired by the respective quality committees of the 
A.D.S.A. will be carefully studied and organized in order that it may be 
effectively disseminated to the industry. M.J.M. 

175, The Antioxidative Action of Finely Milled Oat Flour on Milk. 0. 

F. Garrett, New Jersey Agr. Exp. Sta. Milk Plant Monthly 29: 
2, 40, 42 and 80, 1940. 
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A number of experiments were run to determine the feasibility of using 
oat flour, Avenex, to protect market milk against oxidative deterioration. 
Both glass and paper bottles were used in the study. Oat flour sprayed on 
the inner wall of the paper bottles as well as sprayed in the form of an oat 
oil, Avenol, onto the inner wall, while the paraffin was molten had a slight 
effect on retardation of copper induced oxidation. Likewise, when the 
paper was sized with oat flour before fabricating or paraffining the develop¬ 
ment of the oxidized flavor was retarded. By this method no oat flour 
flavor appeared in the milk and no weakening of the walls of the bottle was 
noted. Milk in similarly treated bottles exposed to the sun for 30 or 60 
minutes did not develop the sunshine flavor despite the fact that only a 
small amount of oat flour was on the wall of the milk container and this 
under a paraffin film. G.M.T. 

MISCELLANF.OUS 

176. Further Development in the Modification of Cost Accounting Pro¬ 

cedure. E. B. McClain, Assoc. Accountant, Chicago, 111. The 

Assoc. Bull., Intern. Assoc, of Milk Dealers, 32nd year, 6: 175-181. 

1939. 

New developments in the simplified cost accounting s>'stem particularly 
with reference to route operating statements and break-even points are 
illustrated. E.F.G. 

177. The Economic and Moral Values of Democracy. Paul F. ( Jadman, 

The American Research Foundation, San Francisco, Calif. Proc. 

39th Ann. Conv. Int. Assoc, of Ice Cream Mfrs., 1: 94, Oct., 1939. 

This is an able presentation of the principles and values of Democracy 
as it exists in America. M.J.M. 

178. Employer-Employee Relations. J. W. Brostow, Golden State Co., 

Ltd., San Francisco, Calif. Proc. 39th Ann. Conv. Int. Assoc, of 

Ice Cream Mfrs., 1: 84, Oct., 1939. 

There are four basic factors—^two or more of which are always present 
in any employer—emi3loyee controversy. The factors are;— 

Management, which wants profit. 

Labor, which wants security, high hourly wages, and recognition. 

Labor unions, which want to perpetuate themselves. 

Government, which would eliminate oppression. 

During the past few years we have seen the results of each element 
struggling independently towards its objective. This situation must be 
replaced with techniques designed to promote cooperation between the four 
interested groups. Rightly or wrongly, the responsibility for engineering 
this cooperative approach will fall upon management. If management is 
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tempted to decline that responsibility, before it does so, let it pause and 
consider what the alternatives are apt to be. M.J.M. 

179. The Bewildered American. W. C. Mcjllendoke, Southern Calif. Edi¬ 
son Co., Los Anjjeles, Calif. Proc. 39th Ann. Conv, Int. Assoc, of 
Ice Cream Mfrs., 1: 33, Oct., 1939. 

This is a discussion of jiresent economic and political questions. Sug* 
gestions are made for the solution of certain of these problems. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

180 . The Endocrinology of Milk Secretion. C. AV. Turner, Univ. of Mo. 

Cert. Milk, U: 160, 5, 1939. 

Differences in productive al)ility of dairy cattle were found to be due to 
the difference in the rate of secretion of certain hormones of the pituitary 
and other glands of internal .secretion. Production was increased by ad¬ 
ministration of dried thyroid tissue or injection of thyroxine into dairy 
cattle especially during the declining phase of lactation. W.S.M. 

181. The Mammogenic Hormones of the Anterior Pituitary. I. The 

Duct Growth Factor. A. A. Lewis and C, W. Turner. Mo. Agr. 

Exp. Sta. Res. Bull. 310, 1939. 

It, had been thought for a number of years that the ovarian hormones, 
estrogen and progestin, directly stimulated the growtli of tlie duct and 
lobule-alveolar system of the mammary gland. More recently it has been 
shown that the action of the ovarian hormones is indirect and that the 
anterior pituitary secretes a mammogenic hormone wdiich directly activates 
the growth of the mammary gland. There appear to be two mammogenic 
factors, one which stimulates the growth of the duct system and the other 
the lobule-alveolar system. 

This paper presents the results of studies on the duet growth factor of 
mammogen. An assay method was developed using the male mouse. Pitni- 
taries were collected and assayed from 545 cattle. A low level of mam¬ 
mogen was found in the anterior pituitaries of fetuses, growing males and 
steers. The mammogen content of beef and dairy anterior pituitaries was 
found to be low in early and late pregnancy rising to a peak at about the 
150th day. Dairy cow pituitaries contained considerably more mammogen 
than did those of beef cows. An even higher content of hormone was found 
in the pituitaries of growing heifers than in pregnant females while lactat- 
ings cows had more than dry cows. During the estrous cycle the mammogen 
content appeared to be highest in the luteal stage. 
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Male rabbits given estrone responded with an increase in mammogen to 
double the content found in pregnant rabbits. When the estrone dosage 
was excessive, however, no mammogen response was secured. 

Mammogen (duct growth factor) was found to be readily separated from 
other known anterior pituitary hormones. Any estrogen present in the 
anterior pituitaries was found to be far too little to have caused the mouse 
mammary proliferation obtained. Concentration of mammogen to 1/400 
of the fresh condition was obtained. It is probable that separation of a 
duct-growth and a lobule-alveolar factor was secured. 

Extracts of anterior pituitary were shown to develop complete mam¬ 
mary duct systems in male and spayed female mice, spayed female rabbits 
and hypophysectomized ground squirrels. Author ^s Abstract. 
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ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

BUTTER 

182. Fat Losses in Buttermaking. David Henry and Walter Slatter, 

Ohio State University, Coluiubns, Ohio. Nat. Butter and Cheese 
J., 12. 1940. 

Studies determined that fat losses in a roli-less and in a single roll churn 
of the same make were identical; that i)umping (tream at 150° F. as com¬ 
pared to 90° F, increased loss of fat; and that percentage of total fat lost 
decreased with increasing fat content, but increased with increasing acid¬ 
ities of cream measured before neutralization. Losses in typical com¬ 
mercial plants range from 1.21 to 1.48 per ctnit of the total fat. W.V.P. 

183. Buttermilk Testing. K. W. Bird, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Nat. Butter and Cheese J., .V/; 2, 58. 1940. 

About 75 per cent of the fatty materials in buttermilk arc true fats. 
Sterols and i)hosi)holij)ins constitute the remainder. Results are presented 
of twelve fat tests on a single buttermilk sample by the American Associ¬ 
ation, Babcock, Minnesota and Mojonnier tests. The first and third are 
recommended because tliey show greater spread of values as variations in 
fat occur. Proportion of butterfat losses are approximately calculated 
by:. 

(100-1.2 ^ cream test) v buttermilk test. 

(’ream test 

A graph is presented which shows the relation between residts obtained 
with the ditferenl fat tests; and the relation between the per cent of total 
fat lost, fat in the buttermilk and fat in the cream. The graph shows that 
proper methods of cliurning recover about 99 per cent of the milk fat as 
butter. W.V.P. 

184. Improving the Body of Summer Butter. S. T. Coulter. Am. 

Prod. Rev., SfS: 16, 462-463. Aug. 9, 1939. 

The outstanding defect of summer made butter is “standing up’' l>ro]>- 
erties. Since this is due to a relatively high proportion of soft fats, it may 
be controlled by regulation of crystallization of butterfat during the 
processing of the cream. Control consists in cooling aiid holding cream at 
the churning temperature, this to be such a temperature that the butterfat 
will churn in 40 to 60 minutes; and, avoiding overloading of the churn. 
By such methods firmness of butter may be varied 25 per cent. P.S.L. 

A73 
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185. New Test for Estimated Ske of Water Droplets in Butter. S. T. 

Coulter. Am, Prod. Rev., 88: 7, 178. June 14, 1939. 

The writer reports the test devised by Knudsen and Sorensen in '*Pette 
and Seifen.^’ To make the test, a piece of Schleiter and Schiill No. 702 
Extrahart filter paper is impregnated in a mixture of one ml. normal IICl 
and 100 ml. of 95 per cent alcohol containing 0.25 grams of bromophenol 
blue, and then dried. The paper is next held for 30 seconds against the 
surface of freshly cut butter. The size of the water droplets is indicated 
by the size of the blue spots which will form on the paper. P.S.L. 

186. Effect of Salt on the Microflora and Acidity of Cream. D. I. 

Thompson and H. Macv, IJniv. of Minnesota, St. Paul. Nat. 

Butter and Cheese J., 31 : 2, 12. 1940. 

To fresh cream was added salt (NaCl) in 0, 5, 7.5 and 10 per cent 
concentrations. Portions were then held for 10 days at temperatures of 
45° F., 60° F., and 65 to 70° F. In general the results indicate that with 
increasing salt concentrations in cream, the growth of bacteria and es¬ 
pecially yeasts w^as checked at reasonably low temperatures. Judged by 
aroma, the quality of cream with 7.5 and 10 per cent salt and stored at 
temperatures as high as 70° could not be criticized except for slight stale¬ 
ness after 10 days holding. W.V.P. 

187. Variability in Physical Properties of Wisconsin Butter. K. G. 

Wbckel, IJniv. of Wis., Madison, Wis. Nat. Butter and Cheese J., 

30 : 12, 63, 1939. 

Magnitude of variations of butter in resistance to crushing, slicing 
properties, ‘‘stand up’' properties and “melting point” under kitchen use 
conditions were determined for 10 Wisconsin factories over a period of a 
year. Seasonal variations were of a magnitude easily observed by the 
consumer. Manufacturing methods may account for some variations. 
Tests for slicing and resistance to softening when served may be employed 
in creameries. W.V.P, 

188. Wisconsin’s Quality Improvement Campaign. L. G. Kuenning, 

State Capitol, Madison, Wis. Nat. Butter and Cheese J., 30 : 12, 

15. 1939. 

The campaign is designed to “help the farmers help themselves.^’ 
Parmer leaders are trained to present the program in their communities. 
Proper procedures are explained by experts from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture and Markets and the College of Agriculture. Plant operators use 
methylene blue and sediment tests and report farmers delivering Tnilk of 
inferior quality. State oflScials enforce sanitary regulations when neces¬ 
sary. W.V.P. 
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CHEESE 

189. Blending and Processing. C. R. Barker. Nat. Butter and Cheese 

J., 30: 12, 14. 1939. 

A successful blend should have cheese from several factories that has 
been slowly tempered to 70° F. The blend should be determined according 
to age and characteristics of the lots of cheese available. Each individual 
cheese should be plugged if uniformity of lots is uncertain. A good blend 
consists of 15 per cent current cheese; 15 per cent acid cheese at least 2 
months old; 45 to 50 per cent short-held cheese (1 to 3 months of age) on 
the acid side but not acid; 20 to 25 per cent short-held cheese, sweet and 
open. Storage cheese (6 months old) can replace short-held in whole or 
part. W.V.P. 

CONCENTRATED AND DRY MILlv; BY-I>RODUCT8 

190. The Use of Different Sugars in Sweetened Condensed Skim. 

George J. Edman, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana. Nat. Butter and 

Cheese J., 31: 2, 15. 1940. 

Effects of several sugars in tlie making of sweetened condensed milk are 
summarized. The sugars considered are sucrose, corn sugar (dextrose), in¬ 
vert syrup and *‘s\veetose,’^ a highly refined corn sugar. The solubilities 
of the sugars in making and storing condensed milk are compared and com¬ 
binations of some sugars are recommend(;d to eliminate crystallization. 
Preservative action of the sugars seems related to but not entirely de¬ 
pendent on osmotic pressure. Color changes in condensed milk are marked 
when corn sugar and invert syrup are used. Combinations of these sugars 
with sucrose or use of low storage temperatures or both tend to minimize 
this defect. Thickening of condensed is particularly noticeable when high 
temperatures of preheating or high storage temperatures of both are used. 
Corn sugar and invert syrup especially induce this change. Recommended 
schedules for the use of corn sugar and ‘^sweetose’^ are given. W.V.P. 

FEEDS AND FEEDING 

191. Kfilberaufzuchtversuch mit erhitzter Vollmilch und naturlichen 

Vitaminzusatzen. W. Kiksch. Zuchtungskuude, 15: 1, 18-21. 
1940. 

At the Albertus University in Konigsberg three groups of four calves 
each were fed from two to seventeen weeks of age on whole milk, untreated 
for the first group, heated for .the second group, and heated but with ad¬ 
ditions of dry yeast, carrot juice and cabbage juice for the third group. 
The third group made the fastest and the second group the slowest gains. 

J.L.L. 
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192. Untersuchungen iiber die Kdrperentwicklung, Futteraufnahme und 

Futterverwertung beim roten Hohenvieh. H. Vogel und B. Nix. 

Zuchtuugskunde, tS: 1, 1~17. 1940. 

At the University of Giessen seven heifer calves of the red highland 
breed were weighed each week for their first 26 weeks. Eight different 
measurements were taken every four weeks. Peed consumption per day 
and per unit of gain in live weight is given and discussed along with the 
growth curves. J.L.L. 

FOOD VALUE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 

193, Milk as a Food throughout Life. Margaret House Irwin, Univer¬ 

sity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 447. Nov. 

1939. 

Science has found that milk more than any other single food meets the 
nutritional needs of the body. The following table shows nutritive elements 
in milk and human requirements: 


Nutritional 

factor 

Average daily 
requirement for 
a 154 lb. adult 

Amount in 1 quart 
of milk 

Ai>proximate por¬ 
tion of the daily 
requirement sup¬ 
plied l)y 1 quart 
of whole milk 

Protein 

70 gm. 

31 gm. i 

i . -i 

Calories ^ 

3000 cal. 

605 cal. 


Calcium 

0.68 gm. 

1.15 gm. 

\ 2 

Phosphorus 

1.32 gm. 

0.9 gm. 


Iron 

13 mg. 

2.0—5.0 mg. 

A 

Vitamin A 

3000 to 6000 I.U. 

900 to 1800 I.U. 

i 

Thiamin 

230 to 300 I.U. 

60 I.U. (raw milk) 

i 

Ascorbic acid 

500 I.U. 

520 I.U. (raw milk) 

1 

Vitamin D 

400 I.U. (for children) 

40 I.U. (Summer milk) 

iV 

Nicotinic acid ! 

25 mg. 

Roughly 4 to 12 mg. 

h 

Riboflavin { 

1 to 2 mg. 

2 to 2.3 mg. 1 

1 


Milk also contains an exceptional carbohydrate in lactose which has 
nutritive properties not possessed by other sugars. Lactose digests slowly, 
favors growth of L. avidophilns with conseciuent acid production in the 
intestines and favors assimilation of calcium. Milk fat is digested easily 
and rapidly, is needed for proper utilization of lactose and is of superior 
nutritive value in addition to its content of vitamins A, D and E. Effects 
of various processes such as pasteurization on nutritive value are mentioned 
briefly. The bulletin is written in a popular style and contains 40 pages, 
12 illustrations, 1 table and 65 references. W.V.P. 

ICE CREAM 

194. Controlling Distribution Costs. O'Neal M. Johnson, Int. Assoc, 
of Ice Cream Mfrs., Washington, D. C. Proc. 39th Ann. Conv. 
Int. Assoc, of Ice Cream Mfrs., 3: 43. Oct. 1939. 

In 1938 distribution costs made up 32.8 per cent of the total costs of 
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ice cream, according to the expense comparisons tabulated by the Statisti¬ 
cal and Accounting Bureau of the Association. This segment of cost is 
almost one-third of the total and herein lies the greatest opportunity for 
making savings. Products costs are not susceptible to much change and 
neither are manufacturing (tosts, which are 21.7 per cent of the total costs. 
Distribution and sales should be watched closely and kept at a minimum, 
for unless sales can be made at a profit the plant cannot oi)erate indefinitely. 

M.J.M. ‘ 

195. The Status of Ice Cream Stabilizers. AV. C. Cole, University of 

California, Davis, Calif. Proc. 391h Ann. (‘onv. Int. Assoc, of Ice 
Cream Mfrs., 2: 35. Oct. 1939. 

This is an excellent review of the subject of ice ('ream stabilizers, their 
nature and function Avhen u.sed in frozen dairy products. The author 
summarizes the paper as follows: 

^‘It is known that by properly proportioning the components of ice 
cream mixes and increasing their total solids one can produce ice cream 
that is palatable and smooth textured, provided the processing, freezing, 
and storing are properly (controlled. Some manufacturers rely on this 
method, whereas the majority resort to stabilizers as an aid in controlling 
(piality and as a meajis of facilitating the production of smooth-textured 
ice eivam. Prodinds sindi as gelatin and sodium alginate have character¬ 
istics that make them di'sirable for this purpose. Other stabilizers s\ich 
as agar, ])ectin, and certain gums .seem better suited for ices and sherbets 
than for ice cream. 

‘‘Since the properti('s of these .stabilizers vary, it is generally i)ossible, 
by selecting and using one or more of them in the correct proportion, to give 
the finished j)ro(luct certain desirable characteristics that might otherwise 
be lacking. This fact seems .sufficient justification for their use. M.J.M. 

196. Factors Causing Shrinkage in Package Ice Cream. RcmANi) IvoHiAiK, 

Ardeu Farms, Inc.. Los Angeles, Calif. Proc. 39th Aim. Conv. 
lilt. Assoc, of lee Cream Mfrs., 2: 28. Oct, 1939. 

There are two types of shrinkage of ice cream in packages. One is 
severe and is due to a maladjusted mineral salt balance in connection with 
the peculiar behavior of proteins. A predominance of calcium, or a lack 
of proper balance between calcium and sodium in relation to phosphates 
and (utrates, will affect the proteins, rendering them unstable. A pre¬ 
dominance of calcium may be incorporated from low Bloom gelatin or from 
some other product. Subsequent high temperature pasteurization and 
homogenization and freezing will cause curdling of the proteins and shrink¬ 
age of the ice cream. The remedy is to adjust the mineral salt balance by 
adding a small amount of sodium bicarbonate to the ('old, fat-free ice cream 
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mix in the pasteurizing vat. Give the added product a chance to react, 
then subsequently add an equal or slightly smaller amount of disodium 
phosphate at a temperature range of 100® F. to 120® F. 

The second or less serious tj^pe of shrinkage is caused primarily through 
neglect and inefficiency in operation of machines and too severe application 
of refrigeration. Excessive homogenization pressures and poor freezing 
are the usual causes. The result is a gradual sinking or lowering of the 
ice cream level from the sides and top towards the center of the can. 
Faulty transportation methods often are to blame for shrinkage of the ice 
cream. Paper packages and cans, however, seem to be as satisfactory as 
metal in this respect. High yield is not one of the causes of shrinkage of 
ice cream. If the product is made from stable ingredients, properly 
processed and frozen, shrinkage in the package is prevented. M.J.M. 

197. The Preparation of Frozen Fruit Pulps and Their Use in Ice Cream 

and Related Products. D. G. Sorber, Assoc. Chemist. U. S. Dept. 

of Agriculture, Los Angeles, Calif. Proc. 39th Ann. Conv. Int. 

Assoc, of Ice Cream Mfrs., 2 : 7. Oct. 1939. 

Since few ice cream manufacturers are in a position to obtain many vari¬ 
eties of fully ripened highly flavored soft fruit, it is essential that the fruit 
be properly preserved and stored for later use in ice cream. Such a process 
described in this article briefly consists of; 1. Selecting full flavored fruit 
of predetermined suitable varieties; 2. Precooling as an aid to controlling 
oxidation; 3. Washing; 4. Coarsely crushing or pureeing (depending ui)on 
the purpose intended) in such a way as to avoid beating air into the prod¬ 
uct ; 5. Adding a predetermined amount of sugar or syrup and thoroughly 
mixing to further aid in preventing enzymatic alteration of flavor and 
color; 6. Packing in tightly sealed enamel-lined tin cans, preferably closed 
under vacuum; 7. Rapid freezing at sub-zero temperatures; 8. Storing at 
a temperature of 0® F. or colder. 

Rapid handling throughout the entire procedure is advisable to insure 
the preservation of the maximum quality that exists in the fresh fruit. 

The more extensive use of frozen fresh fruit by the ice cream industry is 
urged as an aid to fruit growers, dairymen and ice cream manufacturers. 
The consumer, as well, will benefit from increased variety, greater appeal 
and higher quality. M.J.M. 

198. The Northwest A6sociation*s Cooperative Laboratory Project. H. 

Macy, University of Minn., St. Paul, Minn. Proc. 39th Ann. 

Conv. Int. Assoc, of Ice Cream Mfrs., 2 : 20. Get. 1939. 

In 1938 the Northwest Association decided to: (1) adopt purchase 
standards for ice cream ingredients, (2) meet annually for a two-day con¬ 
ference of instruction, and (3) establisli a cooperative laboratory to give an 
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opportunity for its members to have bacterial and chemical analyses made 
at a reasonable cost. 

The standards set for the quality of ingredients to be used in ice cream 
are given in this article. The annual conference has proved successful and 
the cooperative laboratory has proven to be an economical venture. Among 
the various ingredients examined, gelatin has given counts exceeding the 
purchase standards in 66 i)er cent of the samples; chocolate products in 
61.3 per cent; egg yolk in 47.5 per cent; nuts in 42 per cent; and straw¬ 
berries in 36 per cent. All of these have frequently given positive tests 
for coliform types. Over 30 i)er cent of the colors and fifty per cent of 
the flavors were unsatisfactory and several candy products have been too 
high in bacterial content. 

The results obtained to date indicate that the subscribers are making 
considerable progress in niainifacturiiig frozen products which are satis¬ 
factory from the standpoint of chemical com])osition and sanitary quality. 
They are becoming more discriminating in their purchase of raw dairy 
products and miscellaneous ingredients. A much closer cheek is being made 
of processing and plant sanitalion. So far the laboratory has proved to be 
a most useful agency for furnishing technical information to all manu¬ 
facturers cooperating in the project. Plants having difficulty at the start 
are solving their problems very ade(iuately. The future holds much promise 
of marked improvement when definite facts are available at all times for the 
enterprising manufacturer of ice cream. M.J.M. 

199. Merchandising Ice Cream. John C. Milton, Hudson Mfg. Co., 
Chicago, III. Proc. 39th Ann. Couv. Int. Assoc, of Ice Cream 
Mfrs., 4: 10. Oct. 1939. 

This article is a discussion of the subject, “Merchandising at a Profit.^’ 
The i)rincipal points in successful merchandising are discussed in an 
effective manner by the author. M.J.M. 


MILK 

200. Significance of Coli in Milk. H. J. Brubckner. Am. Prod. Rev., 
88: 27, 838-^839. Oct. 25, 1939. 

The presence of E. coli in average ravr milk is not significant, but if 
present in pasteurized milk indicates improper pasteurization or contamina¬ 
tion after pasteurization. Recent studies at Cornell University show that 
less than one per cent of colon organisms survive pasteurization. Con¬ 
tamination after pasteurization may result from unsterilized apparatus, 
especially, no-foam can fillers, rubber on bottle filler valves, and air tubes 
on bottle fillers. P.S.L. 
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201. Increasing Viscosity of Cream. H, J. Brueckner. Am. Prod. Rev., 

89: 9, 237. Dee. 27, 1939. 

Two methods are outlined for increasing the thickness of bottle cream. 
By the first the milk, after pasteurization, is cooled to 70 to 75® F. before 
separation. With newer type separators temperatures as low as 65® P. may 
be used. Since temperatures affect richne.ss of cream the cream screw must 
be adjusted accordingly. The second, more effective method, consists in 
cooling the milk, after pasteurization, to 50® F. or lower, holding at that 
temperature from two hours to overnight, warming to 80-84® F., and 
separating. Fat losses in skimmilk wdll vary from 0.01 to 0.05 of one per 
cent and bacterial count may increase very slightly. P.S.L. 

202. A Study of Oxidized Flavor. Albert S. Tomlinson. Am. Milk 

Rev., 2, 34-35, 1940. 

This article is a condensed popular version of the author ^s thesis on the 
same subject. An unsuccessful effort was made to find milk which w’ould 
develop oxidized flavor without addition of coi>per. Some samples w^ere 
found developing the flavor with additions of 0.1 p.p.m. of copper. Tlie 
author was unsuccessful in x>i*oviiig involvement of an enzyme in the re¬ 
action, although inhibition of the flavor development by high heat treatment 
would seem to support the theory of its role. He suggests, from results of 
his data, tliat failure of the defect to appear after high heat treatment may 
be due to chemical changes in the albumin of milk. P.S.L. 

203. Effect of Heat on Milk with Especial Reference to the Cooked 

Flavor. I. A. Gould, Jr,, and II. H. Sommer. Mich. Tech. Bull. 

164. May 1939. 

Studies were conducted to determine tlie influence of various factors 
upon the cooked flavor of milk, to ascertain the relationship of tlie cooked 
flavor to oxidation-reduction jiotentials aiul to oxidized flavor development, 
and to determine, if possible, the cause of the cooked flavor. Under the 
conditions of this experiment, the (looked flavor of milk occurred normally 
when the milk was heated momentarily to 76-78° C. This temperature was 
decreased with appreciable increases in the fat content, the pH, or the 
holding period, and upon addition of small quantities of sodium sulfite. 
The cooked flavor tempei’atnre was slightly increased by homogenizfition 
of the milk prior to heating, by lowering the pH, and by addition of 
ferrous iron at the rate of 1.4 to 2.8 p.p.m. The t^^mperature at wliich 
cooked flavor appeared was markedly raised by the addition of one p.p.m. 
of copper to the milk before heating. 

Decreases in the oxidation-reduction potentials were found to occur 
when milk was subjected to relatively high temperatures, this decrease being 
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closely correlated with tlie appearance of the cooked flavor. In addition^ 
the heat retardation and prevention of copper-induced oxidized flavor was 
found to be related to the cooked flavor, especially when the copper was 
added before the milk was heated. TJie critical temperature range in this 
connection was approximately 84-86*^ C, However, when the copper was 
added followinj^ the heat treatment, the cooked flavor quickly disapixiared 
and the milk became oxidized even thouj^h temperatures of 90° C. were used 
for processiim* the milk. 

The liberation of sulphides from milk, probably as hydroj^en sulphide, 
was found to be closely (‘orrelated with the appeararn'e of the cooked flavor 
and the lowering? of the oxidation-reduction potential. These sulphides also 
served to explain the effect of heat on oxidized flavor development. 

Efforts to utilize the nitro})russide test as a means of detecting sul- 
phydryl groups in heated milk were unsuccessful. P.S.L. 

204. Curd Tension of Chocolate Milk Drinks. G. Hadaky and H. II. 

Sommer, Univ. of Wis., Madison, Wis. Milk Dealer, 3, 42. 
Dec. 1939. 

It is showii that a low curd tension is characteristic of chocolate milk 
drinks. In ))art the reduction in curd tension is due to the higher pas¬ 
teurizing temperatures u.sed in making the products. However, the main 
effect is due to the <‘Ocoa itself. Tlie effect of sugar and suspending agents 
sueh as starch, locust beau gum and “coeoloid^’ is negligible. C.J.B. 

205. Processing and Handling of Coffee and Whipping Cream. M. d. 

Mack, Mass. Htate College, Amherst, Mass. Milk Dealer, .2.9: 3, 

38, 4()-48. Dee. 1939. 

The following defects of cream and their prevention are briefly dis¬ 
cussed: 1. Poor flavor. 2. Poor keeping quality. 3. Tlie formation of 
cream plug. 4, Poor body. 5. Serum separation. (J. Oiling off in coffee. 
7. Feathering in coffee. Factors affe,diiig the whipping ability of cream 
are also briefly discussed. C.J.B. 

206. Preventing Development of Oxidized Flavor in Milk. E. 0. Ander¬ 

son, Dept, of Dairy Industry, Univ. of Conn., Slorrs, Conn. Milk 

Dealer, ;^9; 3, 32, 82. Dee. 1939. 

Some of the practices which are used to prevent or minimize the de¬ 
velopment of oxidized flavor in milk are listed. The case histories of five 
plants which have prevented the development of oxidized flavor by the use 
of pancreatic enzyme are given. 

The author summarizes the use of the enzyme in commercial plant 
practice as follows: “It can be said that it offers a reliable relief from 
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trouble with oxidized flavor, whether the difficulty is due to metal con¬ 
tamination or to naturally high susceptibility of the milk. Pancreatic 
enzyme appears to be specific for the prevention of the development of 
oxidized flavor.C.J.B. 

207. The Place of Plate Heat Exchange Equipment in the Dairy. 

Glenn E. Wbist, Dairy Engineer, Chicago Ill. Milk Dealer, 
29 : 3, 30, 31, 78-80. Dec. 1939. 

A brief discussion of the development of plate heat exchange equipment 
followed by examples showing how economies can be effected by regenera¬ 
tion. The economies are based on reduction in heating load, reduction in 
cooling load, and freedom from obsolescence. 

In conclusion the author states that: *^It seems reasonable to conclude 
that plate heat exchange equipment should receive consideration in all 
heating and cooling operations; that it offers a possibility of an improved 
product through processing in a closed system that is more accessible for 
cleaning; and finally, that it offers many striking economies in operation, 
flexibility plus freedom from obsolescence.^’ C.J.B. 

208. Photochemical Study of the Irradiation Process of Producing Vita¬ 

min D Milk. M. J. Dorcas. Milk Dealer, 29 : 4, 64-68. Jan. 
1940. 

A discussion of what takes place when milk is irradiated. Different 
types of irradiators and their efficiency are also discussed. C.J.B. 

209. The Control of Sediment in Homogenized Milk. A. J. Hahn and 

P. H. Tracy, Dept, of Dairy Husbandry, TJniv. of III, Urbana, Ill. 
Milk Dealer, 29 : 4, 58-60. Jan. 1940. 

A discussion of the causes and control of sediment in homogenized milk. 
The authors state that in order to eliminate sediment in homogenized milk, 
the following points should be considered; 

If bottled homogenized milk is left standing at temperatures between 
40® and 45® P. without excessive agitation, and if the milk is normal in 
every respect, then it will be possible to eliminate sedimentation when the 
milk contains approximately 100,000 ±: 25,000 cells per ml. 

If the temperature of the milk has been allowed to increase at any time 
after it has been bottled, and if there has been agitation of these bottles of 
milk at these higher temperatures, then a cell count below approximately 
50,000 cells per ml. is necessary to eliminate sediment. 

Clarification or separation is necessary when milk of a cell content above 
125,000 per ml. is being used for homogenizing purposes. Eepeated clarifi¬ 
cation will not only reduce the cell content of the milk after each clarifica- 
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tion, but will permit the use of milk witli a higher cell content than that 
required of single clarification. Clarification after homogenization is 
slightly more efficient than clarification before homogenization. 

Destabilization of the milk protein will increase the amount of sediment 
while stabilization will decrease it. C.J.B. 

210. Suggestions on Selling Milk through Vending Machines. Anony¬ 

mous. Milk Dealer, 29: 4, 44. Jan. 1940. 

Two milk dealers, one of St. Louis, Missouri, and the other of Louisville, 
Kentucky, discuss the introduction of milk-vending macliines. In large 
cities where drivers are unionized, they advise sticking to the half-pint 
bottle rather than trying the third-cjuart bottle. Suggestions for locating 
and operating vending machines are also given. C:J.B. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

211. What’s New in Farm Science. Anonymous. Part One, Annual Re¬ 

port of the Director Agr. Exp. Sta., Univ. of Wis., Madison, AVis. 

Bull. 446. Nov. 1939. 

This report presents in brief the results of work completed and in 
progress at this station. In the table of contents, page 95, are listed the 
following titles of interest to the readers of the JotJRNAL op Dairy Science: 

Animal Diseases and Breeding: Make new findings on use of hormones 
for breeding troubles; Does heredity control response to hormones; De¬ 
termine best time for insemination of dairy cows; Is linebreeding practical 
with dairy cattle; High producing young cows increase production most. 

Animal Nutrition: Whole milk is better than filled milk with added 
vitamins; Animals thrive when kept on mineralized milk only; IIow' much 
would feeding grass silage improve market milk; Here’s what’s new in grass 
and legume silage; Learn more about the effects of spoiled sweet clover; 
Urea gives good results as a protein siibstilute in calf rations; Learn why 
animal proteins iini)rove soybean oilineal rations; Egg whites must contain 
plenty of riboflavin if the eggs are to hatch; New method cuts.the cost 
of assaying feeds for riboflavin; Running fits in dogs can be prevtmted by 
proper diet; How do common foods compare in nicotinic acid content; Seek 
to isolate the grass juice vitamin; Cast new light on the value of copper in 
treating anemia. 

Bacteria, Molds, and Yeasts: Develop quick method of producing lactic 
acid; Swiss cheese starter may be kept 24 hours. 

Dairy Products: How closely can the fat content of Swiss cheese be 
controlled; What starter combinations are best for Brick cheese; Cream 
testing 29 per cent has advantages for biittermaking; Are propionates or 
propionic acid useful in buttermaking; Some treated wrappers improve 
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keeping quality of storage butter; Sodium alginate proves useful in dairy 
manufacturing; Improve test for pasteurization efficiency; Lecithin content 
of milk is lowest in strippings. 

Farm Income and Welfare: Test of milk going to cheese factories varies 
considerably; Dairy cooperatives need efficient organization; Should milk 
be made a public utility? W.V.P. 

212. What Shall I Use for Fuel in My Dairy Plant? S. Konzo, En¬ 
gineering Experiment Station, IJniv. of III., Urbana, Ill. Milk 
Dealer, 29: 4, 50. Jan. 1940. 

An arbitrary classification of the merits of various fuels and the calcu¬ 
lated comparative costs of fuels are given. 

The author then presents the following 14 methods by which maximum 
combustion efficiency may be obtained: 

1. Provide air-tight flue passages. Seal leaks in boiler setting, smoke 
pipe, and chimney. 

2. Provide sufficient, but not excessive draft to carry away flue gas 
products. Use automatic draft-regulating dampers to maintain minimum 
required draft. 

3. Keep heating surfaces clean. Periodically remove soot accumulation 
from flue passages and smoke pipe. Clean out scale formation on water 
side of heating surfaces. 

4. Inspect baffles in combustion chamber to see whether they have fallen 
or are leaky. 

5. Maintain adequate and proper distribution of air for the combustion 
process. CO 2 percentages of the following amounts may be considered as 
acceptable; coal, 12 per cent; oil, 10 per cent; gas, 10 per cent. 

6. Maintain smoke-free combustion. In the case of oil a slightly hazy 
atmosphere in the combustion chamber will usually accompany proper com¬ 
bustion. In the case of coal a slight trace of smokiness and a slightly yellow 
flame is a good visual index to use. 

7. If possible, use a boiler specially designed to burn the fuel to be used. 
A coal-burning boiler when converted to oil burning should be properly 
baffled and should be equipped with special combustion chambers. 

8. In all cases provide a rate of burning that is just sufficient to handle 
the maximum demands. Excessive burning rates may result in rapid pick¬ 
up, but also result in excessive flue-gas temperatures and large flue losses. 

rf). Provide adequate and trustworthy thermostatic and pressure controls 
for the safe regulation of the combustion process. 

10. In the case of hand-fired, coal-biiming plants, fire the coal into the 
combustion chamber so that the fresh charge does not completely cover the 
entire fuel bed. Live coals should be exposed so that volatile gases will 
ignite. Remove ashes from the ash-pit to prevent burning out of the grate 
bars. Egg-sized and nut-sized coals should be used. 
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11. Ill the case of stoker-fired plants, remove clinkers periodically from 
the fuel ^bed. Stokers will not satisfactorily handle any old coal. Best 
results are obtained with coals Sf)ecjall 3 ^ prepared for stoker use. This 
preparation includes sizing (1-inch, ]|-inch or 2-inch coals are used, de¬ 
pending on the size of the stoker), washing, and oil treating of the coal. 

12. In the case of oil-fired plants use clean oil of the (juality recommended 
for the specific burner. Periodic and frequent inspections of the oil 
strainer, burner nozzle, and ignition device should be made. 

13. In the case of gas-fired plants, provide proper and constant gas 
pressure, reliable pilot lights, and fool-proof safety controls. Periodic 
inspection of tiie chimney .should be made to <le1ermine whether any flue-gas 
condensation may be damaging the chimney or smoke pipe. 

14. Provide boiler plants with draft gauges, flue-gas-temperature record¬ 

ers, and some means for (‘becking the CO^ in the fliie-gas, either periodically 
or intermittently. C.J.B. 

213. Internal Audit Control. Charles W. Tucker, H. P. Hood & Sons, 

Boston, Mass. Proc. 39th Ann. Conv. Int. Assoc, of Ice Cream 

Mfrs., 3: 54. Get. 1939. 

Mr. Tucker summarizejsi his discussion by stating that a satisfactory state 
of internal audit control may be said to have been achieved when the factors 
tif organization, personnel, policies, and procedures, records and mechanical 
and other equipment aids have been so developed and combined as to pro¬ 
duce a harmonious whole. This coordinated effort should make possible an 
‘‘Earnings Account’^ with a credit balance commensurate with what man¬ 
agement and stockholders might reasonably expect as a return on their 
investment of effort and capital. M.J.M. 

214. Marquis of Queensbury Rules for Modern Business. I. E, Lambert, 

Attorney at Law, Santa Fe, New Mexico. Proc. 39th Ann. Conv. 

lut. Assoc, of Ice Cream Mfrs., 3; 28. Oct. 1939. 

This is a discussion of trade practice.s, which in the opijiion of the author, 
hinder business. In addition he discusses possible future legislation w4iit‘h 
should be followed with keen interest in order to see that it is practicable 
and workable. M.J.M. 

215. Executive Use of Accounting. Paul H. Andres, The (:!entral Dairy 

Products Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. Proc. 39tli Ann. Conv. Int. 

Assoc, of Ice Cream Mfrs., 3: 8. Oct. 1939. ^ 

The WTiter states that the responsibility of an accounting department 
is to give to management what it needs and wants. Management should 
accept accounting reports as accurate statements of facts, containing the 
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clews to bad operating and other conditions of business. If the accounting 
department is competent, and if management realizes the functioois of ac¬ 
counting and is willing to use all the information it gets, then the executive 
and accounting departments will continue the progress already made, and 
better operating results will be deprived from these efforts. M.J.M. 

216. Why Sales Are Lost. Frank Warren, Arden Farms, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Calif. Proc. 39th Ann. Conv. Int. Assoc, of Ice Cream 
Mfrs., 4 : 22. Oct. 1939. 

There is a reason for losing sales, aiid when the cause is known a remedy 
may be found. Sales are lost because of indifference, delay in serving the 
customer, mistakes, wurry, ignorance, a poor quality of merchandise, lack 
of cleanliness, lack of personality, ungratefulness, and price. The author 
considers each of these cjauses separately and offers solutions for preventing 
loss of sales by any of these factors. M.J.M. 
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ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 
BACTERIOLOGY 

217. Chromoresistence et Enrobage Phosphocalcique des Microbes 

Chaufles dans le Lait (2). (Resistence of Staining and Phos- 
phocalcic Enrobage of Organisms Heated in Milk.) M. G. Gtjit- 
TONNEAU AND M. BE,rAMBEK. Le Lait, 19: 225. March, 1939. 

In a former study, it was shown that certain micro-organisms displayed 
a definite resistance to staining after being subjected to heat in a milk 
medium. This ‘‘white image phenomenon^’ could be produced by heating 
the organisms in raw skim milk for one hour at 100° C. or by a similar 
temperature treatment in a medium of calcium caseinate and calcium phos¬ 
phate at pH 6.7. 

A strain of Btr. thermophHus was used in the present study. After being 
heated in milk for one hour, the bacteria displayed the stain resisting prop¬ 
erty. This could not be altered by washing the organisms in decinormal 
alkali but it was removed by dilute acids and CO 2 . Micro-analytical methods 
applied to a suspension of the enrobed cells indicated that the covering was 
X>robably Ca,i(P 04)2 absorbed on the outer cell membrane. O.R.I. 

218. Lcs Formes S et R Des Colonies Chez Les Colibacilles. (S and R 

Forms of Baccillus Coli Colonies). Irene Lifska, Municipal In¬ 
stitute of Hygiene, Warsaw. Le Lait, 19: 1016-1027. 1939. 

Interest had centered for some time on the types of colonies xmoduced 
by colon organisms. The causes of variations and the difference in virulence 
of the two forms is not 3 et fvdl\' understood. The author reports that most 
natural sources—niilk, butter, feces, pathological urines—produce the S 
form in the greatest numbers but that the majority of colonies from cheese 
were of the rough colon.v type. 

Using Endo’s agar at 37° C. and carboh.vdrate broths, a stud^^ was made 
of several factors aifectiug colony types. Drying of the agar surface of 
plates caused the IX forms to revert to the S form. Low incubation tein- 
j>eratures favor this change. The addition of gelatine and of bile to Endo’s 
agar favored the growth of the IX and the intermediate forms. The R form 
when 80 obtained in the laborator.v is not stable however. 

There is little or no difference in the reaction of the two forms to the 
action of bacterio])hages. When new cultures were used for determining 
this activity, the i)hage dissolved colonies of its own form more rapidly than 
those of the other type of colony. * O.R.I. 

219. Recherches sur les Bacteries Propionique (Studies on the Propionic 

Bacteria). W. Dorneb. Le Lait, 19: 897-918. 1939. 

This paper is an important contribution to our knowledge of Swiss cheese 

A87 
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cultures. Examinations were made of the milk received, and of the rennet 
and starters used in many of the cheese plants in Switzerland. Counts 
were made on samples by heating them to 58® F. for five minutes and deter¬ 
mining the surviving organisms capable of growing on a yeast extract- 
peptone-sodium lactate-agar medium. 

Some sources of milk were found to have comparatively high counts of 
propionic bacteria. In most cases rennet and ripened whey were not impor¬ 
tant sources. Examinations of aseeptically drawn cow’s milk show com¬ 
paratively high counts in many cases. 

Work is reported on the effect of propionic bacteria cultures upon eye 
fonnation and density. In most cases eye formation was increased where 
light inoculations were employed. Heavy inoculations increased the con¬ 
tent of propionic acid bacteria in cheese but did not favor eye formation. 
The final specific gravities of inoculated and control cheeses were the same 
at the end of three months although the desired condition was brought about 
earlier in the case of the inoculated cheese. 

Propionic bacteria were found to consist of two types; cocci and rods. 
Forty-five strains of the coccus form were isolated and their cultural charac¬ 
teristics determined. By holding these on agar slants for 30 to 45 days at 
30® C. the cocci gave rise to the rod forms. No means was found of reverting 
rods to cocci however. 

Most strains of cocci grew best at 30® C. and had maximum growth tem¬ 
peratures of 42-50® C. Both propionic and acetic acids were produced, 
usually in the ratio of 2:1. Milk was coagulated and the following carbo¬ 
hydrates hydrolysed: glycine, levulose, dextrose, mannose, galactose, sucrose, 
maltose and lactose. Gelatin was not liquefied. O.R.I. 

220. Microscopic Examination of Dairy Products and Their Calculations. 
Hans Bdel, Gehl ’s Guernsey Farms, Milwaukee, Wis. Milk Dealer, 
29 : 5, 34-35. Feb. 1940. 

The author presents a chart which eliminates any figuring when using 
the Breed smear method for determining the number of bacteria in dairy 
products. C.J.B. 


BUTTER 

221. Neutralizing Cream for Buttermaking. I. A. Gould and R. C. 
Townley. Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., 19 : 2, 48. 1940. 

Soda neutralizers were found to be more efBcient than limes in lowering 
the acidity of Ifhtter and butterfat. The acidity of butterfat was found to 
be lower than that of the butter but the extent of the difference varies some¬ 
what with the type and amount of neutralizer used. The degree of neutrali* 
zation of each batch of cream needs careful consideration. 


O.P.G. 
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222. The Deterioration of Butter in Storage. W. C. Cameron. Can. 

Dairy and Ice Cream J., 19: 2, 22. 1940. 

Most of the flavor defects in butter are probably due to either bacterial 
or chemical action in the cream or butter. The extent to which these flavor 
defects occur in butter can be materially reduced by: (1) withholding from 
churnings intended as first grade all cream showing unclean or stale flavors 
regardless of the acid content of the cream; (2) sanitary conditions in the 
creamery being measured by frequent and systematic mold analyses, and 
necessary control measures as indicated by the results of such analyses being 
applied; (3) giving due consideration to the type of package used and the 
temperatures at which butter is held immediately after churning and until 
entering storage for long holding. O.P.G. 

223. The Creamery Industry under War-Time Conditions. C. E. Lack- 

NER. Can. Dairy and lee Cream J., 18: 12, 47. 1939. 

Under war-time conditions the disposition of surpluses is not a problem 
of Canadian butter manufacturers but there is the problem of increased 
production to meet a greater demand. The problem is really one of in¬ 
creased milk production rather than a shift in amount from one type of 
product made from milk to another. The methods suggested for bringing 
about increased production are first, increasing the number of cows in the 
herd, and second, increasing the yield per cow. O.P.G. 

224. Butter — A Vital Food. W. A. Sproule. Can. Dairy and Ice Cream 

J., 18: 12, 15. 1939. 

This is partly a discussion of the imi)ortance of butter in a war economy. 
The importance of butter in the human diet especially from the standpoint 
of fat digestibility and vitamin A and D content is emphasized. Butter is 
prized above most other edible fats because of its superior flavor but it is 
not only flavorful in itself, but adds to that of other foods consumed with it. 
There is no butter substitute acceptable by people who realize the true value 
of butter if the finest quality is available. O.P.G. 

225. A Discussion of Butter Working Methods. H. McNevin. Can. 

Dairy and Ice Cream J., 18: 10, 45. 1939. 

This article emphasizes the importance of treatment of a new churn 
barrel. The inside diameter should be checked to be sure the sides are 
parallel and to be sure that the churn is level. Lime, \^%shing compounds 
or acids siiould never be used but scalding hot water should be employed in 
cleaning the churn. O.P.G. 
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226. Cow Butter. B. F. McKibben. Pacific Dairy Review 44: 3. 1940. 

The southern housewife often calls home-made butter ^‘cow butter/* 
while creamery butter is considered second grade. 

As flavor is the basic factor for determining the quality of butter, the 
housewife *s distaste of the manufactured product may be due to the flavor 
of the water used in the creamery. Numerous off-flavors, such as the 
cheesy** and ‘‘oily** flavors, may be caused by impure wash water. 

V. Ij. Turgasen of Armour and Company reached the conclusions that 
water supplies from rather widespread areas are capable of bringing about 
certain objectionable changes in butter, and that some chlorinated water may 
not be satisfactory for butter-making purposes. The use of absolutely clean 
water in making butter is a fundamental of great imxiortance and should 
receive greater attention. P.A.D. 

227. Sur Les Beurres Anormaux (On Abnormal Butters). P. Balavoine, 

Le Lait, 19: 1027-1030. 1939. 

This paper is a review of recent reports which deal with the significance 
of the Reichert-Meissl number and the refractive index as measures of butter 
purity. Such factors as changes in feed, stage of lactation, stable and atmos¬ 
pheric temperature, breed, etc., are suggested as causes of variation An 
early hypothesis is revived that the source of butyric and otlier low boiling 
point fatty acid radicles present in milk, is the fermentation that takes place 
in the rumen of cattle. O.R.I. 


CHEESE 

228. Notes on the Preparation and Action of Rennet. J. 0. Davis. Can. 

Dairy and Ice Cream J.. 19: 2, 56. 1940. 

The rate of rennet clotting increases rapidly with small increases in the 
acidity of the milk. Albumin and globulin retard coagulation which is one 
of the reasons why mastitis milk clots slowly with rennet. Boiling the milk 
previous to adding the rennet removes the inhibitory effect. A rapid decline 
in rennet “coagulability** is observed after milk is taken from the udder. 
Desirable qualities in a good rennet are (1) constant strength, (2) good 
keeping quality, (3) freedom from fault-producing micro-organisms, and 
(4) freedom from other enzymes. Most samples of commercial rennet con¬ 
tain other enzymes but these should be kept to a minimum. O.P.G. 

229. Studies of Starters for Cheesemaking, E. 6. Hood. Can. Dairy and 

Ice Cream J., 19: 1, 51. 1940. 

The power to produce acid steadily throughout the cheesemaking process 
and at regular intervals from day to day is the most important property of 
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a f?ood starter. In addition the culture should have jyood flavor and aroma. 
A small scale test for determining the vitality of cheese starters is described 
and the following precautions are given; (1) Use clean jars which have been 
sterilized, (2) Use one batch of milk for filling all the jars, (3) Stir the 
mother culture well before taking sample, (4) Measure 5 cc. starter accu¬ 
rately, (5) Measure 1 cc. of rennet accurately, (6) Mix both starter and 
rennet well with the milk, but do not overstir the rennet, (7) Cut the curd 
in all the jars to the same degree of fineness, (8) Keep the temi)erature of the 
bath constant at 100*^ F., (9) Drain the whey thoroughly at each stage and 
to an equal degree from each jar. The vitality test has the ability to differ¬ 
entiate between the acid-producing i)OAvers of starters w^hen tested under 
similar conditions. O.F.G. 

230. Cottage Cheese. D. W. Glover. Ohio State Univ., Milk Dealer, 29: 

(6), 42. 1940. 

A brief discussion of the infinence of the following factors on the quality 
of cottage cheese: 

1. The quality of the raw milk. 

2. Pasteurizing temperatures. 

3. The quality and amount of starter. 

4. The amount of rennet enzyme used. 

5. The acidity of the whey at the time the curd is cut, 

6 . The use of water to aid in cooking. 

7. The rapidity of heating the curd. 

8 . Time and temperature used in cooking. 

9. Temperature of wash water and number of washings. 

10. Proper chilling of the curd before creaming. 

The author also rei)orts that homogenized milk returns may be utilized 
in the production of cottage cheese by the addition of calcium chloride, 1.0 cc. 
of a saturated calcium chlori<le solution per 100 pounds of milk being suffi¬ 
cient to restore the coagulating properties. C.J.B. 

231. Les Formes Levures dans la Flore Superficielle des Fromage de 

Camembert. (Yeast Types in the Surface Flora of Camembert 
Cheese). G. Guittonneau, J. Keti^lino and H. De Laval. Le 
Lait, 7.9:338. 1939. 

The organisms which produce the surface covering of Camembert cheese 
are thought to be very necessary for good flavor develo[)meiit. Samples of 
the surface slime were taken at intervals during the first 12 days of ripening 
from cheese manufactured in two Normandy factories. The flora were com¬ 
prised of yeasts almost entirely with a few mycoderm and Odium colonies. 
The yeasts were largely of the Tonila type. 

A cultural study of the yeasts present showed that they were capable of 
digesting protein, fermenting sugar, and neutralizing acidity. Most strains 
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grew well on lactose, saccharose, glucose and levulose, some producing large 
amounts of alcohol, volatile acids and esters. A great majority of these 
strains were resistant to high concentration of salt and lactic acid. 

O.R.L 

232. L*utilisation £conomique du Froid Artificiel dans la Conservation et 

L’amelioration des Fromages a Pete Persill6e. (The Economic 

Use of Refrigeration in the Holding and Curing of Mould Cured 

Cheese). A. Moulin, Le Lait, 19: 924-926. 1939. 

Significant improvement can usually be affected w'here refrigeration is 
available for the curing of cheese of the Roquefort type. Two experiments 
are reported in which temperatures of 4-6^ C. were employed. One part 
of a batch of cheese was tin-foiled and held at this temperature while the 
second portion was left unwrapped. Improved flavor, sharper color, more 
uniform texture and a lower loss from surface growth resulted in the case 
of the wrapped cheese. Earlier wrapping is possible where refrigerated 
storage is available. O.R.I. 

233. Dosage de la Matiere Grasse dans les Fromages. (Determination 

of Fat in Cheese). Henri Couturier, Le Lait, 19: 918-924. 1939. 

Three methods of determining fat in cheese—^volumetric (Gerber), direct 
extraction (Soxhlet), and indirect extraction (Schmidt)—^are discussed 
from the point of view of accuracy and convenience. The author stresses 
the need for more fully standardized methods of sampling and also the fact 
that fat percentages vary with losses in moisture. The Schmidt method in 
which the solids-not-fat are first digested by hydrochloric acid possesses 
distinct advantages and can be rapidly carried out providing tared glassware 
is available to allow rapid weighing. No experimental values or compari¬ 
sons are given however. O.R.L 

234. Les Fromages a la Creme. (Cream Cheese). J. M. Rosell. Le 

Lait, 19: 698-703, 811-814. 1939. 

Manufacturing methods for several types of cream cheese common in 
Europe and America are presented in this review. Among the types dis¬ 
cussed are the following: Double cream, sweet cream, English simple cream,' 
Gervais cream, Pontainebleu, Italian or Mascarpone, Neufchatel, Philadel¬ 
phia and pasteurized cream cheese. O.R.I. 

235. Theorie de la Maturation des Fromages Durs (Theory of the Curing 

of Hard Cheeses). S. Orla-Jensen. Le Lait, 20: 2-16. 1940. 

In a copyrighted feature article, the author traces the development of our 
knowledge of the biochemistry and bacteriology of cheese curing through 
the years, paying special reference to Swiss cheese. 
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Duclaux, the first director of the Pasteur Institute j^ioneered in this field 
and his work was followed by that of the Swiss bacteriologists Freudenreich, 
by OrJa-Jensen and by the Austrian, Ademetz. As a result of studies made 
on ^‘natural” rennet at this time, Christian Hansen began the manufacture 
of rennet commercially in Denmark in 1874. 

Rennet was shown to be a source of proteolytic enzymes and the effect 
of acidity on proteolysis became the subject for study shortly after Siircnsen 
developed his methods of determining hydrogen-ion concentration. The 
relation of proteolysis and pH to texture, first demonstrated by van Slyke, 
was an important contribution during this period. Extraction of the juice 
of cheese by pressure, in order to determine protein degradation was reported 
first in 1929. 

Present-day knowledge of the volatile acids produced by lactic acid 
bacteria is based largely on the authors studies. The isolation and cultur¬ 
ing of propionic acid bacteria in calcium lactate media has opened the way 
for much research on Swiss cheese problems. O.R.I. 

236. Propionibacterium Rubrum from Dairy Cheese. Lubon A. Margo- 

LENA AND P, Arne Hansen, Royal Technical College, Copenhagen. 
Reprint, Zentr. Bakt. II, 99: 107-115. 1938. 

Propionihactcriiim rnhnim van Niel has been isolated from a dairy cheese 
in which distinct colonies had been formed. A description of the species 
and pigment production is given. 

The culture can be separated by means of the centrifuge in a pigmented 
and an unpigmented portion. The pigment is insoluble in the ordinary fat 
solvents, and is not, as previously assumed, a carotenoid. It is of no impor¬ 
tance in the oxygen uptake of the organism. L.H.B. 

CHEMISTRY 

237. Recherches sur L’etat Physicochemique des diverses Substances 

Lipoidiques du Lait et Particulariement des Phosphatides et du 
Cholesterol (Studies on the Physicochemical State of the Differ¬ 
ent Lipoid Substances in Milk and Particularly of the Phos¬ 
phatides and of Cholesterol). F. Tayeau. Le Ijait, ^0: 129-134. 
1940. 

Other investigators have shown that the addition of sodium or potassium 
soaps to blood serum results in the liberation of additional fats not recover¬ 
able by direct ether extraction. These fats are present in the blood serum 
as part of the lecitho protein fraction. 

This method has been adopted for the study of milk. The ether extracts 
are washed with distilled water and the ether then evaporated. After the 
weight of the Residue has been determined, aliquots are analysed for phos- 
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phonis and for cholesterol, the latter determination being made by a colori¬ 
metric method. 

The addition of small amounts of 20 per cent sodium linoleate solution 
to the milk at the time the ether was added, increased the efficiency of the 
extraction in the case of all three fat fractions—total fat, phosphatide and 
cholesterol. As the amount of soap solution was increased above 2.5 ml. per 
100 ml. of milk the efficiency of extraction fell off rapidly. However, the 
curves for all three fractions were very similar. The author suggests that 
without the use of a soap solution in the extraction, approximately one-tenth 
of the total fat, three-tenths of the phosphatide and three-tenths of the 
cholesterol, are not extracted by ether alone. O.R.I. 

238. Sur L’ammoniaque du Lait. (On the Ammonia of Milk). J. Hel¬ 

ler AND W. SwiECHOWSKA, IJiiiv. of Wiliio, Cracow, Poland. Le 

Lait, 19 : 1009-1016. 1939. 

A method originally devised for the determination of ammonia in blood 
has been adopted by the above authors for the determination of ammonia in 
milk. Sodium borate is added to the sample, the ammonia is distilled off 
under reduced pressure, and the amount calculated from the Nessler reac¬ 
tion read in a photelometer. Fresh milk samples may be held for some 
time if the surface is covered with paraffin oil. 

The source of significant increases in ammonia was found to be tlie result 
of the growth of micro-organisms, the amount present being an indication 
of the microbial content. The data presented indicate, however, that no 
great increase takes place in ammonia content until the bacteria count 
reaches figures in the millions. O.R.I. 

239. Sur L’identification die la Grasse de Coco par le Methode du Dr. L. 

Hoton (The Identification of Cocoa Fat by the Method of Dr. L. 

Hoton). F. Livari, C. Mantovani, and E. Tuhco, Laboratory of 

Hygiene, Parma, Italy. Le l^ait, 19 : 785-798. 1939. 

The accurate identification of cocoa fat as an adulterant in butter is very 
difficult. Dr. Hoton of Belgium suggested the use of the refractive index 
of the insoluble volatile fraction obtained in the Reichert-Polenske distilla¬ 
tion as an aid in its detection. In the formula 

^ VSAxR.VIA 
10 X VIA 

where values of Q equal or exceed 20, the absence of cocoa fat is indicated. 
Values lower than 15 indicate its presence. VS A refers to volatile soluble 
acids, VIA to volatile insoluble acids and R.VIA to the Zeiss index at 25^^ 
of the volatile insoluble acids. 

The authors show that the method possesses disadvantages and suggest 
the use of the ratio in conjunction with the VS A value as a means 
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of analysis. Abnormal values due to feed are discussed and the failure of 
the method in the case of sheep's and y:oats' milk cheese is also shown. 


O.RI. 


DISEASE 

240. The Importance of Vitamin A in Animal Life and the Effect of Its 

Deficiency upon Animals. G. H. Hart, Univ. of Calif., Davis, 
(/alif. The Asvsn. Bull. Intern. Assn, of Milk Dealers. 32nd 3 'ear; 
13, 303-314. Feb. 1040. 

Chlorophyll, carotene and xanthophyll, the several forms of carotene, 
and their relationship to Vitamin A are discussed. The stora^^e of Vitamin 
A in fish livers from their phytoxilankton diet is slow and in proportion to 
the a^>’e of the fish. An early experience with rancidity in milk due to Vita¬ 
min A deficiency is reported. The problem of determiriinjj: the vitamin A 
value of a diet is conifilicated by the fact that a part of the vitamin A is 
preformed and a part consists of carotene transforiiKMl to vitamin A in the 
animal's body. TJie former is three times as effective per microjj:ram as 
the latter so the ])roportion of ea(*h in the ration would need to be known. 
The unfavorable color effect of carotene u]>on meat fat and ejxpj yolk is 
mentioned. Vitamin A deficiency results iii temporary sterility and the 
birth of dead or weak calves. This is a verj^ excellent discussion of the 
importance of vitamin A in animal life, E.F.G. 

241. Vitamin A Deficiency in Man—Its Consequences and Methods of 

Detection. Harold Jeoiiers, Boston Univ. School of Med., Boston, 
Mass. The Assn. Bull. Intern. Assn, of Milk Dealers, 32iid year. 
No. 13, 289-302. 1940. 

The history of vitamin A is traced and its relation to night blindness, 
Xeroi)hthaimia and infections shown. The better dietary sources of vitamin 
A are dairy products, liver, eggs and the highly pigmented vegetables and 
fniits. An instrument devised by Dr. Jeans measures night blindness 
which is caused by aii impairment of the ability of the eye to replenish 
visual puri)le destroyed by bright light. Vitamin A deficiency in humans 
is tested by measuring this ability of the eyes. The Hecht and the Edmunds 
methods are also described. It is reported that students receiving 3,000 to 
4,000 I. U. of vitamin A daily apparently had normal eye adaptation. Night 
blindness was caused experimentally by reducing the daily intake of vita¬ 
min A to 1/10 to 1/20 of the normal recpurement. In eye impairment, 
the cone cells as well as the rod cells are affected, but not to as great an 
extent, A detailed case study is given of a student who must receive vita¬ 
min A from day to day as he could store only subnormal quantities in his 
body. This student given 100,000 units of vitamin A showed improvement 
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in night blindness in 40 minutes and at the end of 2 hours was normal. 
Three or four days served to render him subject to night blindness again. 
Persons deficient in vitamin A are also invariably subject to dazzling by 
bright lights. Adequate quantities of vitamin A for adults is given as 2,000 
to 4,000 units and for children 6,000 to 8,000 units. A clinical procedure 
for diagnosis of vitamin A deficiency is given. E.F.G. 

242. The Detection of Abnormal Cow’s Milk by Microscopic Methods. 

S. Hadwen and R. Gw ATKIN. Can. J. Res., 17: Sec. D, 225-244. 

1939. 

In an attempt to establish standards for normal milk and furnish a basis 
for the more accurate diagnosis of mastitis, Breed and sediment smears were 
made on a large number of cows’ milks. More information was obtained 
from the sediment count especially when the types of cells found were taken 
into consideration. 

In staphylococcic mastitis the leucocytes are often very numerous, ap¬ 
pearing as large, ring-shaped, polymorphonuclear cells. To a certain extent 
the resistance of the cow and the stage of infection can be estimated from 
the proportions of leucocytes and cocci present. 

In streptococcic mastitis the mononuclear leucocytes are numerous, often 
in loose irregular clumps. In most cases leucocytes and cocci are not as 
numerous as in the staphylococcic type of infection. 

The diagnosis of B, coli and Corynehacterium pyogenes mastitis is dis¬ 
cussed as well as other phases of abnornfal milk secretion including the sig¬ 
nificance of red blood cells, chromatin-staining granules and calcium con¬ 
cretions. O.R.I. 

ICE CREAM 

243. Reclaiming Butterfat from Homogenized Milk Returns. R. W. 

Greenwood. Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., 18: 12, 57. 1939. 

A processing temperature of 145® P. appears to give the greatest effi¬ 
ciency of homogenization, pressure being constant, with the best possibilities 
for fat reclamation. Checks on the fat loss when homogenized milk was 
separated alone showed 1.1 per cent. Mixing homogenized milk with un¬ 
homogenized milk up to 20 per cent previous to separation does not merely 
spread the fat loss over the whole volume, but also improves the reclamation 
of the homogenized fat by approximately 20 per cent. The cream obtained 
from this procedure can be used in churning, and practically normal churn¬ 
ings of butter will be obtained. O.P.G. 

244. Ice Cream Sales Index. Anonymous. Special Bull. 63, Intern. Assn. 

of Ice Cream Mfrs., Washington, D. C. April, 1940. 

This bulletin contains an analysis of ice cream sales for the year 1939, in 
comparison with the previous year. 
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The 1939 wholesale sales of ice cream increased 5.59 per cent over 1938. 
This means that 1939 was the bijrgest year in the ice cream industry, with 
sales exceeding 1938 by fourteen and a half million gallons, and 1937 by 
approximately 2,700,000 gallons. 

The bulletin contains the ice cream production figures by states and sec¬ 
tions of the country. 

A supplement to the bulletin also gives monthly variations in productipn 
and employment. The decrease in production during the winter months is 
more severe than the decrease in employment. For example, December pro¬ 
duction is only 28 per cent of the July production while employment in 
December is 59.4 per cent of the July level. M.J.M. 

245. Insulated Bags for Carry-Home Packages of Ice Cream. Anony- 

MOiTS. Ice Cream Rev., 23 : 6, 42. 1940. 

The Ice Cream Review conducted a survey to determine the extent to 
which insulated bags are used to protect carry-home sales of packaged ice 
cream. It was found that approximately 31 per cent of the wholesale manu¬ 
facturers supply their dealers with the bags, while 54 per cent of the retail 
ice cream manufacturers use such bags. Other results of the survey are 
cited. J.H.E. 

246. Lignin Vanillin Comes from New Source. Anonymous. Ice Cream 

Field, 35 : 3, 53. 1940. 

It is pointed out that lignin, derived from spruce and other conifers is 
now being use<l commercially as a source of vanillin. The two main sources 
of synthetic vanillin have been (1) the so-called giiaiacal vanillin synthe¬ 
sized from benzol derivatives and (2) the so-called eugenol vanillin obtained 
from clove oil or cinnamon leaf oil. 

The General Drug Company reports that the new extraction plant which 
has been operating less than two years already supplies about 50 per cent 
of the vanillin now being used in the United States. According to the report 
lignin vanillin is a product of high purity and is used widely by flavor and 
extract manufacturers that supply the ice cream, candy and baking in¬ 
dustries. 

The main steps in the process of manufacture of lignin vanillin are briefly 
outlined. W.C.C. 

247. Dry Ice Truck Refrigeration. B. M, Westbero. Refrigeration Con¬ 

sultant. Ice Cream Field, 35 : 3, 35-39. 1940. 

The author states that analysis shows that dry ice as an ice cream truck 
refrigerant has consistently gained ground, despite the fact that various 
mechanical systems have made marked progress. Mechanical and dry ice 
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systems have gained chiefly at the expense of ice and salt and cartridge 
systems. W.C.C, 

248. Quality Control, Part II. V. 0. Stebnitz, Chicago Dairy and Food 

Laboratories. Ice Cream Trade J., 36 : 2, 26. 1940. 

Part II of this discussion deals with the acid content of the ice cream 
mix, maintaining uniform composition, and the use of various non-dairy 
products constituents. 

If neutralization is to be done it should never be carried to the extent 
of reducing the acidity beloAv the normal a(‘idity of the mix (about .19 per 
cent for a 10.5 per cent serum solids mix). The acid test as a measure of 
quality or freshness is limited by the fact that bacterial growth must take 
place to an appreciable extent before enough acid will be produced to mate¬ 
rially affect the titratable acidity test. 

It is important to test the mix for fat and solids. Although it may be 
more convenient in some plants to measure rather than weigh the liquid 
ingredients, more accurate results are obtained by weighing. 

Although non-dairy ingredients do not spoil readily, their proper care is 
important in maintaining a low bacterial count. Quality control requires 
constant vigilance, not only from the control laboratory but for every one 
connected with the operations from the procurement of the raw material to 
the delivery to the consumer. W.II.M. 

249. Practical Production. Charles Policastro, Abbotts Dairies, Phila¬ 

delphia, Pa. Ice Cream Trade J., 36 : 3, 26. 1940. 

The follow^iug problems encountered in ice cream plant operation are 
discussed; (1) use of homogeilized products for standardizing mixes; (2) the 
staggering of ice cream containers in the hardening room to provide proper 
air circulation; (3) selection of flavors; (4) use of dairy products of low 
natural acidity; (5) proper operation of the freezer; (6) importance of 
sanitation; (7) labor efficiency that will insure proper number of man-hours 
per unit of product; (8) elimination of waste aud (9) proper planning of 
work, to make possible uniform power consumption. It is the author’s be¬ 
lief that the ability of the plant operator to produce the largest amount of 
quality material per man-hour requires more than formulae and ingredients, 
it requires in addition to these, proper planning, cooperation of employees, 
alertness, and selling of ideas to the plant employees. W.H.M, 

250. Freezing-point Data of Corn Syrup Solids. A. P. Hellwig and B. 

P. BuciiANAN, Technical Service Laboratories of the American 

Maize Products Co. Ice Cream Trade J., 36 : 2, 49. 1940. 

Data is presented to show that solutions of com syrup solids (Pro-Dex) 
have a higher freezing point than sucrose or dextrose solution of similar con- 
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ceiitrations. The corn syrup solids is reported to contain dextrose, maltose, 
and edible dextrins in the approximate ratio of 15: 4)3: 42. W.H.M. 

251. Factors in Low Temperature Refrigerator Bodies. T. J. Hackney, 

Hackney Brothers Body Co. Ice Cream Field, 35 : 2, 56. 1940. 

The author outlines the requirements of good insulation and then dis¬ 
cusses the more common systems of refrigeratioji in use on refrigerated 
trucks. He indicates that: 

1 . Where dry-i(*e is available economically, it provides the desired refrig¬ 
eration at a minimum wcught of apparatus or equipment. 

2. Hold over plates are most economical when piped to a source of re¬ 
frigerated gas through make and break valve connections. This system is 
suitable if the truck has a suffi(‘ient rest period between loads. 

3. Bodies (Mjuipped with Freon or Methylchloride compressors perma¬ 
nently hooked-up with the hold-over plates are more satisfac'tory when the 
tiMick does not return to the i)lan1 each night, but will be where the d(;sired 
power is available. 

4. With exceedingly long runs and uncertain destinations continuous 
refrigeration may be taken from the truck chasis or may be obtained by a 
separate gasoliru* motor. The use of hold-over plates in a system of this kind 
may also be desirable. 

The author claims that by the application of the above methods of refrig¬ 
eration it is possible to solve the j)roblems of low temperature truck opera¬ 
tion. W.C.C. 

252. Greater Plant Efficiency through Better Supervision of Delivery 

Equipment. E. A. Kayser, St. Louis Dairy Co., St. Louis, Mo. Ice 

Cream Field, 35 : 2, 12,13, 58, 59. 1940. 

It is pointed out that delivery expenses of ice cream, exclusive of mer¬ 
chandising costs, amount to 56.8 per cent of total expense, whereas, it 
amounts to 34 per cent of the ice cream sales dollar. 

With large scale operation he outlines the advantages in contracting for 
such items as gasoline, lubricating oils and greases, and tires. 

He gives detailed instructions as to ‘‘the care of tires” and “garage tech¬ 
nique,” and reproduces the “Truck Preventive Maintenance llecord” used 
by the St. Louis Dairy Company. W.C.C. 

253. Interstate Barriers. W. H. List, Section New York and New Jersey, 

lee Cream Manufacturers Assn. Ice Cream Field 3 ^: 2, 16, 62, 63. 

1940. 

Instances are cited in which legislative enactments have resulted in inter¬ 
state barriers. Special mention is made of a recent law in Connecticut which 
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requires the pasteurization of ice cream mix within its borders, regardless of 
where or how it may have been previously pasteurized elsewhere. 

The author reproduces several letters from state governors and United 
States Secretary of Commerce in an attempt to point out the seriousness of 
the problem. He suggests that legislators be encouraged to correct the con¬ 
dition. W.C.C. 

254. Storage and Delivery Influence Ice Cream Quality. W. C. Cole, 
Division of Dairy Industry, University of California. Ice Cream 
Field, 35 : 2, 50. 1940. 

Improvements in ice cream cabinets and delivery equipment make it 
much easier to control temperatures during delivery and storage. It is 
pointed out, however, that proper construction and insulation of the refrig¬ 
eration compartments of trucks as well as adequate sources of refrigeration 
at suitable intervals are not sufficient to maintain the desired temperatures 
unless care is exercised by the operator in eliminating unnecessary opening 
of refrigeration compartment doors. 

The new ice cream cabinets now in use are easily regulated and require 
relatively little service. The direct expansion type units have largely re¬ 
placed brine filled limits and the cartridge systems formerly employed. He 
points out that cabinets used for factory filled packages are ordinarily set to 
operate at temperatures slightly below 0^^ F. 

The author points out the advisability if not the necessity of the use of a 
cheeking system which should enable the manufacturer to check the quality 
of his product on the way from the plant to the ultimate consumer. 

W.C.C. 


MILK 

255. A Discussion of Bottle Rinsing Problems. J. H. Hale, Can. Dairy 
and Ice Cream J., 19 : 2, 52. 1940. 

Minimum recognized conditions for producing a satisfactory glass milk 
bottle are generally given as: (1) soaker solutions of at least 3 per cent alkali 
strength; (2) caustic content of at least 1.8 per cent; (3) maintained at a 
temperature of not less than ISO*^ P.; (4) bottle immersion in the solution 
for not less than 5 minutes. When foam was not prevented the addition of a 
wetting agent to the soaker solution caused about 50 per cent greater residual 
alkali in the bottle compared to the non-foaming condition. High tem¬ 
perature of rinse water shows a greater efficiency of rinse. A slightly acidi¬ 
fied rinse wate^* was found to remove more residual organisms than a plain 
water rinse. The rinsing of mixtures of caustic with milder alkalies is for 
practical purposes, no different from straight caustic. The bacteriological 
problem is taken care of if the soaker solution is kept up to standard. 

O.F.G. 
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256. The Consumer’s View-Point. Mrs. G. E. Kobtnson, Can. Dairy and 

Ice Cream J., 19 : 2, 19. 1940. 

This article discusses some angles of distributor-consumer relationship 
which do not seem to have received recognition from many in the fluid milk 
industry. This consumer suggests that iinireased milk consumption holds as 
much interest to the housewife as it does to the producer and distributor. 

P.P.G. . 

257. A Review of Milk Control in Ontario. C. M. Meek, Can. Dairy and 

Ice Cream J., 19 : 1, 47. 1940. 

This is a review article, which also points to the direction milk control 
may take under war-time conditions. O.P.G. 

258. A Fundamental Factor. H. B. Ellenberoek. Can. Dairy and Ice 

Cream J., 19 : 1, 15. 1940. 

This article deals with the control of costs of production, assembly, trans¬ 
portation, processing, distribution and consum])tion. The author concludes 
that if milk could be produ(*ed and sold more cheaply, more would be used; 
the consumer would be benefited, profits to both the producer and distributor 
would be more certain and everybody concerned would be better satisfied. 

O.F.6. 

259. Types of Flavours Detected in Milk at the Receiving Platform. G. 

M. Trout. Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., 18 : 10, 41. 1939. 

This is a report of a studj’' of flavor the data for which was obtained by 
sampling 920 cans of milk as they arrived at the receiving platform. Ap¬ 
proximately 45 per cent of the cans contained milk wliich was described as 
clean and pleasant to the taste. The flavors in the milk of the other 55 per 
cent of the cans were distributed as follows: feed, 43.19 per cent; musty, 
19.92 per cent; high-acid, 14.37 j>er cent; unclean, 11.44 per cent; barny, 
2.56 per cent; cowy, 2.37 per cent; oily, 2.56 per cent; miscellaneous, 3.55 per 
per cent. The author suggests that a change in feeding practices plus ade¬ 
quate cooling would eliminate much of the feed, musty and high-acid flavors 
which constitute over 75 per cent of the off-flavors present in these milks. 

O.F.G. 

260. The Elwell Plan of Sliding Scale of Prices to Consumers. Edwin 

S. Elwell, National Milk and Cream Co., Minneapolis, Minn. Milk 
Dealer, 29 : 6, 70-77. March, 1940. 

A description of the Elwell plan whereby a sliding scale of prices is ap¬ 
plied in the sale of milk and cream is presented. The plan is based on the 
fact that a certain cost is involved in the delivery of a quart of milk and that 
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additional quarts delivered at the same stop have a lower delivery cost. The 
benefit of this lower delivery cost is given to the consumer in the form of a 
lower price on additional quarts of milk. C.J.B. 

261. Le Teneur en Matiere Grasse du Lait de Femme (The Fat Content 

of Woman's Milk). H. Goltz, Le Lait, 20 : 20-29,145-154. 1940. 

The quantity and composition of human milk are known to vary consid¬ 
erably as a result of many conditions. Fat content varies more widely than 
any other constituent. The literature in this connection is reviewed and the 
results of the author's studies at the Stuttgart clinic presented. 

The relation of period of lactation to fat content indicates that there is a 
slight increase in fat content as the time advances. Samples taken on the 
third day post partum averaged 2.8 per cent and those from the second to 
the fourth month 4.2 per cent. There appears to be a slight but character¬ 
istic decrease on the tenth day, usually attributable to the resumption of 
body activity on the part of the mother. 

The caloric value of initial milk compared to that of the final milk has 
been studied. In 85 per cent of the cases the final milk has a higher fat con¬ 
tent although the differences in most cases was less than 0.5 per cent. 

The results of 285 analyses, grouped on the basis of the age of the mother, 
indicated that age did not affect fat content. Goltz also found that the quan¬ 
tity of milk produced liad little relation to its composition. This finding is 
contrary to those reported by other workers. 

Evidence is presented to show^ that fever and inflammation markedly 
affect composition. In almost all cases, higli temperatures resulted in an 
increase in fat content. In (^ases of serious mastitis the fat content is usually 
reduced. The age at which sexual maturity is attained also appears to affect 
the fat content, individuals reaching puberty at an early age tending to 
display a slightly lower fat content in their milk. O.R.I. 

262. Comparative Investigations Regarding Goat Milk and Cow Milk. 

Sigurd Funder, Meieriposten, 29: 4. Jan. 1940. 

Experiments were conducted to determine the correctness or incorrect¬ 
ness of the contention that bacterial development is not the same in goat's 
milk as in cow's milk, and that cheese from the two milks do not ripen the 
same. 

To minimize the errors that might be caused by differences existing in 
different individuals, large lots were used and the milk was obtained from 
different parts of the country and in different seasons. Milk from large and 
small herds has been used. 

A resume of the experiment follows: 

1. In general the goat's milk seems to have lower potential and real 
acidity than cow's milk (lower SH and higher pH). It usually has shorter 
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reductase time and larj^er catalase number, as well as larj?er contents of sedi¬ 
ment and foreign substances. The bacterial content is on an average also 
greater and the fermenting types more undesirable than in eow^s milk. 

2. In the experiments it can be seen that in a few cases the goat\s milk 
will sour slower than cow^s milk but other times faster. There does not seem 
to be any constant quality in this respect. The milk flora in goat and cow 
milk varies both quantitatively and qualitatively and is determined by the 
direction the self inoculation takes. 

3. The experiments seem to show that goat’s milk contains, to a larger 
degree, thermiolabile material. This can be construed as bactericidal 
material. 

4. By self ino(!ulation the goat’s milk regularly reached a higher acidity 
finally than cow’s milk. This can be caused by microbial as well as non- 
niicrobial differences in the two milks. 

Joel G. Winkjer. 

263. The Use and Value of Special Tests in the Selection of Milk Sales¬ 

men. Vekne Steward and Associates. Los Angeles, Calif. The 
Assn. Bull. Intern. Assn, of Milk Dealers. 32nd year: 11, 251- 
263. Jan. 1940. 

Gcmeral principles which have been worked out for the selection of men 
likely to be successful in life insurance selling are applied to the selecdion 
of milk salesmen. The ‘‘series of hurdles” rating form is nse»d to rate the 
applicants “unfit,” “borderline,” “acceptable” or “superioj-.” Several 
factors are rated sej)arately and weakness in anyom* Avill (*ause the ai)f)lleant 
to rate “unfit.” TJie final hiring decision is, however, a responsibility of 
management. The Steward Comj)osite Inventory and Examination sug¬ 
gests measures of mental ability; background knowledge; aggressiveness, 
initiative and leadership; stability; vocational interests. Several other 
characteristics are to be appraised by direct investigation. It is suggested 
that the selection of new employees has not received the attention it merits 
from the association and that a (‘omprehensive field study over a period of 
months is needed to provide the basic material for a “Manual of Instruc¬ 
tions” which would specify selection j>rocedure. The article contained 
much valuable material with regard to employee selection. E.P^.G. 

264. Increasing the Viscosity of Cream. L. H. Burgwald, Ohio State 

Univ. Milk Dealer, 2.9: (6), 52-54. 1940. 

A heat treatment for increasing the viscosity of cream is discussed. This 
method is to heat cream slowly to 84 to 86° F. in a vat, employing but little 
agitation. Take about one hour to heat Then cool slowly (about 3/4 to 
one hour) to between 60 and 50° P. Draw off the cream in cans and store 
in ice water until the next day. Then standardize and bottle. 
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Using this method, an average increase of 8.3, 28, and 52.5 per cent was 
obtained in the flow time of 20, 22, and 25 per cent (»ream, respectively, as 
compared with untreated cream. C.J.B. 

265. California Roadside Improvement Program for Dairy Farms. 

Ralph J. Wheeler, The Assn. Bull. Intern. Assn, of Milk Deal¬ 
ers. 32iid year. No. 8, 202->207. 1940. 

An Award of Merit’^ is given to a dairy farm which has achieved a 
score of 90, or above, under rules set up and administered by the California 
Dairy Industries Association. This movement, originating in the Los An¬ 
geles milk shed, has spead to other sections of California. The purpose is to 
make producing farms so attractive to passers-by that more milk will be con¬ 
sumed, In addition to the metal plaque to be placed on a post in front of 
the home a certificate suitable for framing is given. Many groups cooperate 
in fostering this movement. In the current year a dairy organization known 
as the Society of Yellow Dogs sponsored a Dairy Field Day which netted 
$550.00 for the benefit of this work. It is stated that pride taken in im¬ 
proved premises has resulted in many tenants becoming owners, that they 
might be putting this effort on their own |)laces. E.F.G. 

266. Present Trends in Milk Production in Relation to Future Prices of 

Dairy Products. G. E. Gordon, Univ. of Calif. The Assn. Bull. 

Intern. Assn, of Milk Dealers. 32nd year. No. 8, 196-201. 1940. 

Attention is called to the necessity of operating on a high plane of effi¬ 
ciency in both production and distribution. It is suggested that we may 
have been considering as a normal dairy price level a price relationship in 
which dairj^ products have been comparatively high. The current produc¬ 
tion and consumption prospects are discussed. E.F.G. 

267. The Milk Supply of Large Cities—Discussion of Methods for Safety. 

eJ. C, Geiger and B. Q. Engle, San Francisco, Calif. The Assoc. 

Bull. Intern. Assn, of Milk Dealers. 32nd year. No. 8, 187-195. 

1940. 

San Francisco’s fluid milk supply is all of Certified or Grade A quality; 
is 100 per cent pasteurized and is produced on 190 dairy farms with an aver¬ 
age of approximately 100 milking cow.s per farm. The maximum hauling 
distance is 131 miles and the average 42. The cream supply is also Grade A 
quality, produced on 297 farms averaging 60 cows per farm. The per capita 
consumption of milk is .54 pints and of cream .035 pints. The many sani- . 
tary and health requirements surrounding the production and handling of 
this milk including tuberculosis eradication are outlined. Structure re¬ 
quirements include a barn used exclusively for milking and a two-room milk 
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house. Milk must be cooled below 45*^ F. uecessitatiii*? mecliauical refrig¬ 
eration. The logaritliinie average of raw milk counts foi* 1926-27 was 
25,000 colonies per cc. which was gradually reduced to 3,000 in 1938-39. 
The fat content of the milk has increased from 3.59 to 3.90 jxu- cent during 
the same i)eriod. All milk and cream is brought i-aw to the 18 city X)asteur- 
izing plants. The logarithmic average* of j)asteui*ized milk in 1926 was 
19,000 while the average for tlie i)ast 6 years is under 450. Numerous more 
recent recpiirements for the market are listed. The author sli'esses the poitit 
that the plate count is a jioor index of the milk flora and no index of the 
safety. The important characteristic of milk fnnn the ii(*alth officers view¬ 
point is safety. The answer to safety lies in field control of sanitation, field 
measures to keep out pathogenic organi.sms and in pasteurization. E.F.G. 

268. Keeping Records for Determining Bottle Trippage. Anonymous. 

Milk Dealer, .2.9; 6, 34, 80. 1940. 

A chart is presented, which is used as follows foi* determining bottle trip- 
page: At the end of each filling j>eriod, mark number of bottles filled. At 
the end of each month put down total bottles bought. At the end of the 
5 "ear, divide the number of bottles bought into the number of bottles filled 
to find the number of trips per bottle. C.J.B. 

269. Consumption of Chocolate Milk by Children. Gideon Hadary, IJiiiv. 

of Wis., Madison, Wis. Milk Dealer, 29: 6, 33, 80. 1940. 

From a study of the drinking habits of young cbildrcn the following 
conclusions were drawn: 

1. Children drink less milk as they grow older in spite of the fact that 
their preference for milk does not decrease. 

2. Children shift away from milk drinking because of existing social and 
cultural influences. 

3. Soft bevei’ages are the substitute of the Avhole milk. 

4. Chocolate milk is a beverage, and as such may come to replace the 
milk. 

5. Consumption of chocolate milk does not decrease the totfd coiisum])- 

tion of milk, due to tlie preference for the drink.The consumption of milk as 
a whole is increased. C.J.B. 

270. Stop Sunday Delivery. Anonymous. Milk Dealer, 29: 6, 31. 1940. 

In Akron, Ohio, as a step toward reducing distributioji costs, Sunday 
deliveries have been eliminated. Time of delivery has beenV*hHnged to begin 
at 7: 30 A. M. instead of 5 A. M. Dealers report that sales have not suffered 
and that they have received hearty cooperation from the i)iiblic. A big 
percentage of the milk sales in Akron is in gallon jugs. C.J.B., 
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271. Cereal Cream. Paul Vasteruno, Sanitary Dairy Co., Indianapolis, 

Ind. Milk Dealer, ^9: 6, JIO, 44-48. 1940. 

The author advocates that cereal cream be used to compete with cream 
substitutes in order to improve the present low volume of cream sales. 

The cereal cream contains from 10 to 12 per cent butterfat and 11 to 13 
per cent of solids not fat, the additional solids being obtained from either 
skim powder or plain condensed. It is homogenized at high pressures, other¬ 
wise handled and processed much like ordinary cream. Because of the low 
fat content, cereal cream is sold under a trade name such as ‘^Breakfast 
Special, ’ ^ etc. C. J.B. 

272. General Managerial Plant Problems. Walter C. Schafer, Borden 

Dairy Delivery Co., Los Angeles, Calif. The Assoc. Bull. Intern. 

Assoc, of Milk Dealers. 32nd year, No. 9, 221-231. January, 

1940. 

The cost of change over of equipment in terms of labor requirements is 
calculated as 14 man hours per day wiien 30 different products were handled 
in addition, to regular milk. The personal-injury frequency rate in all indus¬ 
tries is 13.85 per million hours w’orked, in the food industry 16.79 and in the 
dairy industry 23.99, It is recommended tliat ample a})propriations be made 
for carrying out an accident prevention program. 

Many items of plant procedure are mentioned wdiieh aid in eliminating 
public health hazard. It is recommended that all prospective employees be 
given an adequate physical examination before they are finally employed to 
determine-if they are able to meet the physical re(|uirements of the industry 
and turn out a full day's work without liazard to themselves or fellow work¬ 
ers. The employee should have periodical physical examinations to keep 
him healthy and efficient. Such health supervision saves the company more 
than it costs. Several graphs show that more accidents occur on Monday 
than any other day, that February and September are the high accident 
months, handling objects causes more accidents than any other cause, that 
haste and lack of alertness are responsible for larger number of injuries and 
that of all parts of the body the fingers are most frequently hurt. E.P.G. 

273. Proper Assembly of Fittings and Fabrication of Milk Lines. E. N. 

Muzzy, Samark and Co., San Francisco, Calif. The Assoc. Bull. 

Intern. Assoc, of Milk Dealers. 32nd year. No. 9, 215-220. Janu¬ 
ary, 1940. 

The present tendency is away from many crosses and tee fittings and 
toward simpler layouts, including one piece fittings and the new type 
threaded sweep ells. Under the direction of the Simplified Practices Com¬ 
mittee of the International Association of Milk Dealers equipment design 
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has been both improved and standardized. The expanded and flared type of 
fitting has come with stainless steel and eliminated a great deal of poor sold¬ 
ering. An actual plant layout was shown and the pif)ing was installed first 
in a modern satisfactory manner and then later, showing ''horrible'’ ex¬ 
amples of poor type of fittings and improper assembly. E.F.G. 

274. A New Method of Preparing Churned Cultured Buttermilk. George 

B. Sauer, Lucerne Cream and Butter Co., Los Angeles, Calif. Tlie 

Association Bulletin, Intern. Assoc, of Milk Dealers. 32nd year. 

No. 9, 211--214. January, 1940. 

A centrifugal j)ump is used instead of a butter churn to produce butter 
granules. The standard procedure for j)roducing churned'cultured butter¬ 
milk is followed till churning time. In winter it may be necessary to warm 
the ripened milk to 75 to 76° F. before pumping. A 2-incli pump turning at 
1500 r.p.m. is used discharging the culture 10 or 12 inches above the surface 
or preferably using a eoiicus.sion chamber to provide a uniform droi). Ten 
minutes per 100 gallons of buttermilk is usually needed. It is stated that 
this method produces a slightly thinner body than the regular churn method 
but this can be (controlled by adjusting the per cent of solids not fat. Ad¬ 
vantages clainu'd for the method are lower investment, the whole process car¬ 
ried out in one piece of equijiment, better (piality because the unsanitary 
churn is eliminated and also the size of granules can be more easily con¬ 
trolled. A rather complete description of the entire process is given. 

E.F.G. 

275. Contributions a T^Jtude du Calcium du Lait. (Contributions to the 

Study of Calcium in Milk.) R. Vladesco. Le Lait, 19: 354. 

1939. 

The lack of agreement which exists in the older literature among values 
pertaining to the mineral matter of milk is understandable in the light of 
modern theories of ionization. Tlius the quantity of calcium held by casein 
as a caseinate is dependent upon the reaction of the medium. In an alkaline 
medium very little calcium is held in the colloidal caseinate form. 

This fact can be taken advantage of in determining calcium in milk with¬ 
out the necessity of drying or ashing the sample. Ten ml. of milk are diluted 
with about 70 ml. of water and the protein precipitated with copper sulphate 
and potassium ferrocyanate. After making uj) to 100 ml. the mixture is 
filtered and 25 ml. of the filtrate analysed for calcium by the ammonium 

oxalate-potassium permanganate method. O.R.L 

» 

276. Le Lait et La Vitamine C en Roumanie (Milk and Vitamin C in 

Rumania). R. Vladesco and Mdle H. Praiiaveanu. Le Lait, 

19: 798-806. 1939. 

The role of vitamin C in physiological oxidations and in the treatment of 
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diseases of the alimentary tract is discussed. In view of the fact that human 
infants sometimes have to secure part of their vitamin C from cows’ milk, 
extra care should be exercised to prevent its destruction. Data are presented 
to show that the cause of variation in the vitamin C content of raw milk is 
largely atmospheric oxidation. The average value was 16.32 mgm. per litre 
with a range of from 8.07 to 29.24 mgm. per litre. O.RT. 

277. Factors Related to Viscosity Control. E. Wallenfeldt, Extension 

Specialist in Dairy Industry, Ilniv. of Wis., Madison, Wis. Milk 

Dealer, 29: 5, 70-74, 83-84. Feb. 1940. 

The effect of butterfat content, temperature, breed of cow, separating 
temperature, pasteurizing temi)erature, aging, cooling time, homogenization, 
and special temperature treatment, on the viscosity of cream were studied. 
The following conclusions were drawn: 

1. Pasteurization temperature of 143-145'^ P. gives higher viscosity than 
higher temperatures with the holder method for 30 minutes. 

2. Aging for 24 hours before sale seems desirable from the standpoint of 
viscosity control. 

3. Accurate and uniform fat stanilardization is important. 

4. Cream should be delivered at as low temperatures (above 32) as is 
practical. 

5. Agitation between tlie temperatures of 90 degrees F. and 40 degrees F. 
should be as gentle and as uniform as possible. 

6. Slower rate of cooling will cause increased viscosity. 

7. If local health regulations and plant facilities permit, a viscous cream 
may be produced by separation of pasteurized milk (at 80-85 degrees F.) 
which has been held for several hours after pasteurization. 

8. Cream of very satisfactory body can be produced by homogenization. 

C.J.B. 

278. Thermophilic Bacteria in Pasteurized Milk. Charles C. Walts. 

Res. Assoc. Creamery Package Mfg. Go. Milk Plant Monthly, 2^^: 

4,29. 1940. 

Thermoi)hilic “heat loving” bacteria are often resiioiisible for high count 
^ * pin point colonies ’ ’ on plated pasteurized milk. Tliree laboratory methods; 
namely, agar plate, direct mierosco})ic and methylene blue and resazurin 
reductase, have been used to determine whether thermophilic or thermo- 
durie organisms are responsible for high counts and pin point colonies. 
Control procedures involve (luality production procedures on the farm, par¬ 
ticularly adequate cooling, and in the plant checking such factors as cleanli¬ 
ness and sterility of cans, deposits of milkstone, cleaning, sterilizing and 
drying of equipment, repasteurization of milk, long continuous pasteuriza¬ 
tion, long use of same filter cloth, foam on milk, dead ends of sanitary piping, 
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aJIowinj? milk to remain hot in preheaters and permitting condensation from 
unsterile surfaces to drop into i)HSteiirized milk. G.M.T. 

279. Chocolate Milk. J. G. Huereton, W. B. Comhs, asd II. Macy, 
Dairy Division, Univ. of Minn., St. Paul, Minn. Milk Dealer, 3; 
5, 38, 62-68. Feh. 1040. 

Prom a study of the factors influencing the physical chai'acteristics, of 
chocolate milk the authors draw the following conclusions: 

1. With the exception of one ])owder and one hot-process syrup, all of 
the (jommercial non-settling chocolate milk preparations studied produced a 
stable chocolate milk when the processing recommendations of the manufac¬ 
turer were followed. 

2. Slow (‘ooling of chocolate milk in the vat will (‘aiise cocoa sedimenta¬ 
tion if the milk is on the borderline of complete stability as judged when the 
milk is surfac'c-cooled. 

3. Increasing the fat content of the milk used to make non-settling choco¬ 
late milk will dei'rease the amount of co<*oa sedimentation when instability 
results with a milk of a low fat content. 

4. AVith commercial, non-settling preparations, the temperature of the 
milk at the time of addiiig the powder or syrup does not affect stability, i)ro- 
vided the agitation in the vat is satisfa<*tory and the material does not con¬ 
tain an alginate stabilizer. 

f^. Increasing the temperature of pasteurization decreases the amount of 
stabilizer needed to produce a stable chocolate milk. 

6. Ill making non-settling chocolate milk by the cold-process syrup 
method, adding the syrup to milk as warm as 75 degrees P. does not impair 
the stability of the chocolate milk and may be considered advantageous 
because it facilitates the disjiersion of the syrup in the milk. 

7. Colorless, odorless and practically tasteless stabilizers are available 
for making chocolate milk. 

8. The jibysical state of certain stabilizers in water suspension is greatly 
affected by the presence of relatively low concentrations of certain salts. 

9. The addition of small amounts of CaClg to milk causes the gelation of 
a purified alginate stabilizer in that milk. 

10. In general, chocolate milk made with algal stabilizers has a tendency 
to thicken upon aging at 40 degrees P. as evidenced by the increase in the 
body flow time. 

11. The presence of algal stabilizers in milk can be shown by staining the 

milk with a dilute aqueous solution of crystal violet. ^ 

12. When chocolate milk is pasteurized at 165 degrees P. for 20 minutes, 
the minimum amount of the various stabilizers needed for complete stability 
has been shown to vary from 0.036 per cent up to 0.245 per cent of the weight 
of the milk used. 
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13. Natural’^ process cocoas could not be used satisfactorily to prepare 
stable chocolate milk with the alginate types of stabilizer now being sold. 

14. "When stabilizers are used to prepare chocolate milk, the cocoa fat 
content and the relative fineness of the average commercial cocoa do not seem 
to have any appreciable effect upon the stability of the chocolate milk. 

C.J.B. 

280. Standardize New Two-Quart Bottle. Anonymous. Milk Dealer, 

29:5, 37. Feb. 1940. 

A joint meeting of the glass container, cap, equipment, and crate indus¬ 
tries passed the following resolution: 

That a standard two-(piart bottle be adopted for the dairy trade with the 
following specifications: 

Height. lOJ in. 

Body Diameter. 4-25/32 in. 

Weight. 30 oz. 

C.J.B. 

281. Towards a Perfect Milk Market. J. Elizabeth Donley. Mass. 

Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 360. 

The bulletin reports a study of the milk supply for the city of Worcester, 
a secondary milk market in Massachusetts. An analysis of the supply, 
methods of payment and sales of milk for the year 1935 is made. The con¬ 
clusion was that an equilibrium of supply and demand, practically speaking, 
had been established. If any pari of the channels then existing should be 
changed, the amount of surplus would doubtless increase. 

The transportation phase seems to be the only part which might be more 
efficiently organized but that involves personal relationships and should not 
be regulated by the Massachusetts Milk Control Board. 

There is really nothing radically wrong in the market set-up, at least in 
the supply side of it. The producer sells his milk regularly throughout the 
year, the dealer has very little surplus to dispose of, and the consumer is 
assured of a regular supply of good milk throughout the year. H.G.L. 

282. The Control of Sediment in Homogenized Milk. A. J. Hahn and 

P. H. Tracy, Dept of Dahy Husb., Univ. of Ill., ITrbana, Ill. The 

Dairy World, 18: 10, 28. Mar. 1940. 

Homogenized milk held cold (40®-45° F.), without excessive agitation, 
will be free of sedimentation if the cell count is under 100,000 ± 25,000. If 
the temperature increases after bottling and if the bottles have been sub¬ 
jected to agitation, then a cell count of 50,000 or less is needed to avoid 
sedimentation. Clarification is almost essential if the cell count is in excess 
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of 125,000 in milk to be homogenized. Clarification following homogeniza¬ 
tion is more efficient than previous to homogenization and rnultipJo clarifi¬ 
cation is more efficient than single treatment. Destabilization of the milk 
protein will increase sedimentation and vice versa. F. J.D. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

283. The Choice of Fuel for a Dairy Plant. S. Konzo. Can. Dairy and 
Ice Cream J., 19: 2, 44. 1940. 

The author outlines 14 ])oints to be observed in obtaining maximum com¬ 
bustion efficiency of the fuel in use. The choice of the fuel to be used in any 
given case is a matter to be decided ultimately by the plant owner. 

O.P.C. 


284. Some Facts about Merchandising Quick Frozen Foods. C. Q. Sher¬ 

man. Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., IH: 12, 4*1. 1939. 

Quick frozen foods are economical and are better than when fresh. Ice 
cream manufacturers should be int(‘rested in cpiudc frozen foods because they 
ai’e a **naturar’ for distribution by the industry. The best type of outlet 
is the gro(‘(‘r or meat dealer catering to the average wage earning element. 
Frozen foods must be displayed so as to show how natural they appear. 
Suggestions as to ecpiipmeut loans, insurance and margin for the distributor 
are given. O.F.G. 

285. Creating Consumer Demand. F. Beacif. Cun. Dairy and Ice Cream 

J., h^;10,15. 1939. 

This is a discussion of i)resent day advertising and suggestions are given 
as to how tlu" best trends in f>resenting products to the consumer can be used. 
The author suggests that a judieious combination of research, prox>er devel¬ 
opment of customer good will, constant insistcmee upon cooperation and 
coordination within the industry, effectively presented by means of an inten¬ 
sive advertising campaign will create a satisfactory consumer demand. 

O.F.G. 

286. Nouvelle Application de la Lampe de Quartz a Haute Tension a 

Vapeur de Mercure Irradiation des Eaux D'alimentation des 
Chaudieres pour Empecher L’entartrage (New Application of the 
high tension quartz-mercury-vapour lamp to boiler feed water to 
prevent scaling). J. Yieillt. Le Lait, 20; 142-445 1940. 

Water which normally produces a hard, rust-colored scale when evapo¬ 
rated in a boiler, can be treated by irradiation so as to yield a soft type of 
boiler mud that can be easily removed. Water subjected to this type of 
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treatment and used for several months will gradually clean up a scaled-up 
boiler. The author presents no figures as to the type of hardness present in 
the raw water, however. 

The above results are discussed and the possible relationship between 
irradiated and “Scale-Buoy^' treated water pointed out. The question is 
raised as to whether or not irradiation may not significantly affect the state 
in which calcium and other minerals are held in milk. It is also suggested 
that the anti-rachitic potency of such milk may be in part due to the acti¬ 
vation or ionization of the calcium. O.R.I. 

287. Address of the President at the Thirty-Second Annual Convention. 

P. P. Rennie, Jr., Virginia Dairy Co., Richmond, Va. The Assn. 

Bull. Intern. Assn, of Milk Dealers. 32iid year: 10, 237-248. 

Jan. 1940. 

The growth of the association from 62 members twenty-four years ago 
wdien it also met in San Prancisco is reviewed. Trends in the industry and 
activities of the association committees during the i>ast year are summarized. 
Reference is made to the objectives of the association and measures being 
taken to attain them. Attention is drawn to the fact that milk sold at lower 
prices than home delivered milk does not increase consumption, but that 
higher consumption results from home delivery to the ultimate benefit of the 
consumer. Recommendations are made with regard to activities which 
should be pushed during the coming year. E.P.G. 

288. Pacific Slope Dairying—Before 1850. Robert E. Jones. Pacific 

Dairy Review, 43: 10. 1939. 

The first cattle in many numbers came to California in 1769. At (hirmel 
Mission, milk was practically the only food for eight months, but for the most 
part there was an immense number of cattle and very little milk. The cattle 
were valuable for their hides and by 1834 there were over 400,000 of them 
being raised. 

Cattle made their way into Oregon and were divided among the settlers, 
Jason Lee helped those settlers, who could afford to pay cash, to find ways to 
get cattle. Ewing Young and several others drove nearly 700 cattle to 
Oregon. Indians were a menace during the drive. 

Development of dairying in Idaho waited until the coming of irrigation. 
Reverend Colton thought that there was not much possibility for agriculture 
and dairying in California, but today California stands in second position 
among all the states in the value of agricultural products. P.A.D. 

f 

289. Pacific Coast Dair 3 ring During the Gold Rush—Article II. Robert 

E. Jones. Pacific Dairy Review, 43; 12. 1939. 

Jacob Harlan was considered the first San Francisco distributor of millr 
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In 1850 he boufrht some cows and employed a man to sell the above men¬ 
tioned product at four dollars a jrallon. 

The feeling for improved stock was j?reat in the early fifties; therefore, 
little regard was given to the preservation of the native breed. Robert 
Blakon was extensively engaged in the importing and breeding of fine live¬ 
stock. 

The cows driven across the plains were the foundation of dairy efforts, 
for the growth of dairying after 1850 was rapid. By 1860 the eastern rim 
of California was well po])ulated by the offspring of the pioneer cows and 
the production of dairy products was a growing industry. P.A.D. 

290. Modern Methods of Fly Control. W. A. Poiilman, Milk Dealer, 

40, 64-68. 1040. 

A dis<*ussion is given of fly control from the standpoint of i)rophyla(*tic 
methods and plant openings. TJie j>roi)hyla('tic methods applj" to the t(*rri- 
tory adjacent to and surrounding the plant property and in the plant proper. 
The plant openings are discussed from tlie standpoint of proper closures, 
ere(dion of barriers, and elimination of unnecessary openings. C.J.B. 

291. Recharting Your Plant for More Efficient Steam Operation. II. A. 

Moon. Milk Dealer, .2.9; 5, 30-32, 57-61. Feb. 1940. 

A detailed des(‘ription of liow to chart plant operations. This is followed 
by instructions for recharting the i)lant so as to avoid danger points. 
Exami)les are given where n^charting eliminated the necessity of purchasing 
a larger boiler. The chart is also applicable for the lighting, power, labor, 
refrigeration, and Wfiter used in any given plant. C.J.B. 

292. Clean Dairy Products. L. M. Dorsey, Fniv. of Maine, !(*(* Cream 

Trade J.. oY/; 3, 53. 1940. 

The advantage of water lubrieated pumps over oil lubricated pumf)s for 
water supplies fur food production is pointed out. W.H.M. 

293. Maintaining Plant Efficiency. H. 8. Fielder, Cherry-Burrell Corp., 

Chicago, Ill. Ice Ch’eam Field, 33:,2, 20, 22, 74, 75. 1940. 

It is pointed out that most people realize the value of pro])er })lant layout, 
but too frequently they fail to see the need for replacing or remodeling obso¬ 
lete and worn out equipment. 

In the installaticui of new equipment or the remodelingtof a plant it is 
necessary to check many details which might otherwise fail to be })roperly 
handled. Special mention is made of steam and refrigeration. 

It is claimed that upkeep and maintenance are fundamental in obtaining 
good operating efficiency in any plant, but especially in a dairy plant. 
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Proper maintenance will keep “shut-downs” to a minimum. He advises the 
proper filing of instructions for maintenance, lubrication, etc., for each piece 
of equipment which will help prevent difficulties and will help eliminate 
them if they occur. 

May other regularly recognized practices are mentioned in relation to 
economical plant operation, e.g., iioncondensable gases in the refrigeration 
system raise the head pressure, oil in the evaporators requires lower back 
pressures at the compressor in order to accomplish the cooling desired, 

w.c.c. 
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294*. The Comparative Anatomy of the Mammary Glands (With special 

reference to the udder of cattle). (Charles W. Turner, Univ. 

Cooperative Store, Columbia, Mo. 373 pages, illustrated. 

This book is designed jirimarily as a text for college students of agricul¬ 
ture (dairy and animal husbandry), veterinary science, biology, and medi¬ 
cine. Investigators in these fields will find the book an excellent reference 
text. 

A valuable feature of the book, especially for research workers, is the 
extensive bibliography following each chapter. For the student the ques¬ 
tions with each chapter will prove stimulating in ascertaining his knowledge 
of the chapter. 

The work consists of the following 5 parts: Part I, The Gross Anatomy of 
the Mammary Glands of Cattle; Part II, Microscopic Anatomy of the Udder 
of Cattle; Part III, The Comparative Anatomy of the Mammary Gland; 
Part IV, Anatomy of the MHp:imary Glands of the Hoofed Mammals {Ungu- 
lata); and, Part V, The Anatomy of the Mammary Glands of the Primates. 

This book is well written and admirably illustrated with 54 full-page 
plates and 14 charts and diagrams. It is unique in having as a source of so 
much of its material the work of the author. R.P.R. 

295. Hormonal Inhibition of Lactation. K. P. Heece, J. W. Bartlett, I. 

L. Hathaway, and H, P. Davis, Depts. of Dairy Husbandry, N. J. 

Agr, Exp. Sta. and Nebr. Agr. Exp. Sta, Proc, Soc. Exp. Biol, and . 

M. , 4,L*183. 1940. 

Fifty-six lactating rats were used in this study. An estrogen (Pro- 
gynon-B) and a gonadotropic principle from pregnant women’s urine 
(Antuitrin-S) were administered separately and also simultaneously. The 
effectiveness ofi Prog>mon-B in inhibiting lactation was increased through 
the simultaneous administration of Antuitrin-S. Many cells in mitoses were 
observed in the mammary gland parenchyma of rats so treated. Progynon- 
B, either alone or with Antuitrin-S, augmented the lactogen content of the 
pituitary gland. R.P.R. 
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296. Further Evidence for a Mammogenic Factor in the Rat Hypophysis. 

Ralph P, Reece and Samuel L. Leonard, Dept, of Dairy Hus¬ 
bandry, N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., and the Bureau of Biol. Res., Rutgers 
Univ. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and M., 42: 200. 1939. 

It was possible to demonstrate an hypophyseal factor” in rats of both 
sexes which was capable of inducing growth of the mammary glands in 
castrated hypophysectornized immature female rats. The administration* of 
estrogens did not influence the ‘‘mammogenic factor” when tested in hy- 
poi)hysectomized rats, however, the treatment was suflfieient to lower the 
growth-stimulating power of the hypophyses. R.P.R. 

297. Lactogen Content of Female Guinea Pig Pituitary. R. P. Reece, 

Dept, of Dairy Husbandry, N. J. Agr. Exp. Sta., Proc. Soc. Exp. 
Biol, and M., 42: 54. 1939. 

The lactogen content of x>itiiitary glands from 48 guinea pigs sacrificed 
either in estrum, diestrum, early x)regnancy, late pregnancy, or the 11th day 
of the lactation period was determined by injecting the susi)ended tissue 
lutradermallj'' over the ci'op gland of common pigeons. The lactogen con¬ 
tent was lowest during diestrum and highest during lactation while the 
glands from guinea pigs in estrum contained more lactogen than did those 
in early iiregnancy and less lactogen than did those in late pregnancy. 

R.P.R. 

298. The Respiration of Human Spermatozoa and Their Response to 

Various Gases and Low Temperatures. Landrum B. Shettles, 
Dept, of Obstetrics, Johns Hopkins Univ. and Hospital. Am. J. 
Physiol., 128: 408-415. 1940. 

Carbon dioxide produces complete immobility of human spermatozoa 
within a few^ minutes. Motility can be restored if the carbon dioxide is re¬ 
placed by nitrogen, air, or oxygen as soon as all movement ceases. The toxic 
effect of the gas is dependent neither upon its acid character nor upon 
anoxia. Nitrogen, nitrous oxide, and air reduced to a very low pressure do 
not decrease the motility of the spermatozoa. Helium and pure oxygen in¬ 
crease motility. No data are given relative to the effect of these treatments 
on the fertilizing ability of the spermatozoa. D.E. 

299. Die Entwicklung des schwarzbunten Niederungsrindes von der 

Geburt bis zum 5. Lebensjahr und variationsstatistische Unter- 
suchungen einer Population solcher Rinder von^der Geburt bis 
zum, 3. Lebensjahr. Aloys Ott. Ztsehr. f. Tierzucht. u. 
Zuchtungsbiol., 45: 3, 259-308. 1940. 

At the University of Breslaw 121 cattle were measured regularly from 
birth to the age of three years and 34 of these were measured to five years. 
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Nine measurements besides weight were taken at birth, then monthly during 
the first year, then quarterly during the seeoud year, then at 2.5 years, and 
finally at three, four and five years. Measurements are given in absolute 
numbers, relative to wither height, relative to their initial value, and rela¬ 
tive to the values at five years. The discussion includes growth rates, indi¬ 
vidual and racial differences, and the changing conformation of the animal 
with age. Standard deviations were computed on the larger group and con¬ 
siderable stress is laid on the coefficient of variation in interpreting growth 
changes. J.L.L. 
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ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 
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300. Microbiology of Paper and Paper-board for Use in the Food Indus¬ 

try. F. W. Tanner, Univ. of Il]iii(»is, Urbana, Ill., E. Wheaton 
AND C. 0. Ball, American Can Co., New York. Amer. J. l^iib. 
Health, 30: 25(i. 11)40. 

The authors conclude that paper and paper-board made for use in the 
food packaging industries is a sanitary product of high order. It is not 
only made from clean, sanitary, raw materials but also results from a manu¬ 
facturing procedure in \\hich arc several absolutely lethal steps, i.e., cooking, 
bleaching with chlorine, and hot dryijig rolls. Escherichia coli is not found 
in paper so made. M.W.Y. 

301. Microbiological Content of Paper-board Used in the Packaging of 

Foods, d. 11, Sanborn, N. Y. State Agr. Exj). Sta., Geneva, N. Y. 
Amer. J. Pub, Health, 30 : 247. 11)40. 

Very few counts in excess of 300 per gram of disintegrated ]>aper-board 
were found in 2,877 analyses of milk container board from 13 different mills. 
Slightly higher counts were found in 1,746 analyses of miscellaneous food 
I)a(*kage paper and pap<‘r-board. Differences in the composition of standard 
agar and incubation at 30'^ C. rather than at 37"" C. did not greatly affect 
bacterial counts. Bacteria found were the common saprophytic types. 

M.W.Y. 

302. The Production and Utilization of Lactic Acid by Certain Propionic 

Acid Bacteria. A. S. Phelps, M. J. Johnson and W. H. Peter¬ 
son. Univ. Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Biochem, J., 33: 1606. 1939. 
The purpose of the study was to ascertain the conditions under which 
lactic acid would accunudate and to chai-acterize the lactates formed by 
some of the propionic acid baeteria. Of the three cultures used, P. penfo- 
saceum, P. ieehnicAiin and P, slurmanii, tlie first produced only l(r) lactic 
acid from glucose and arabino.se, the se<‘ond only !(+) lactic acid from glu¬ 
cose. The three organisms failed to racemize optically active lactic acid. 
The gi‘owth rates upon the three optical isomerides varied. The presence 
of both 1( 0 and d(-) lactic dehydrogenases in these organisms was demon¬ 
strated. K.G.W. 

303. Strain Variation in the Root Nodule Organism of White Clover. 

W. D. Reid. Pr<>c. Soc. Agr. Baet., Abstracts, p. 43, 1939, Aber¬ 
ystwyth, England. 

Clover seeds were incubated with six different strains of nodule bacteria. 


Ain 
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In field tests only one strain (N.Z.ll) showed any significant increase in dry 
matter and nitrogen content above the untreated control needs. 

L.J.Meanwell 

304. Evaluation of Detergents and Disinfectants. A. T. R. Mattick and 

E. Sharpe. Proc. Soc. Agr. Baet., Abstracts, p. 38, 1939, Aber¬ 
ystwyth, England. 

The bactericidal values of alkaline detergents have been studied and K, 
N and 0 values determined for the pure substances and for various mix¬ 
tures, commercial or compounded. The presence of 0.1 per cent milk was 
found to decrease considerably the values obtained in its absence. 

L.J.Meanwell 

305. Preservation of Starter Cultures. A. T. R. Mattick and II. J. 

Rogers. Proc. Soc. Agr. Bact.. Abstracts, ji. 40, 1939. Aberyst¬ 
wyth, England. 

The centrifuge deposit of a St. crenwris culture transferred to broth 
4 5 per cent serum—dried and frozen under vacunm, retained its vitality 
after storage at room temperature in the dark for 11 months. 

L.J.Meanwell 

306. A Hippurate Aesculin Broth for the Identification of Str. Agalactiae. 

J. G. Davis and IT. J. Rogers. Proc. Roc. Agr. Bact., Abstracts, p. 
41, 1939, Aberystwyth, England 

Aesculin yeast litmus milk (J. Comp. Path., 52, 132) gives four of the 
characteristic reactions of Str. agalactiae. Attempts to devise a single 
medium to two of those remaining (viz., hippurate hydrolysis and orange 
pigment formation with starch) failed. The only modification found to be 
of any value was the incorporation of aesculin. This medium may therefore 
be used in conjunction with yeast dextrose litmus milk (J. Dairy Res. 6, 125) 
to identify Str. agalactiae with certainty in eradication schemes, 

L.J.Meanwell 

307. A Homofermentative Tetracoccus Isolated from A.I.V. Silage. A. 

Cunningham and A. M. Smith. Proc. Soe. Agr. Bact., Abstracts,' 
p. 9,1939, Aberystwyth, England. 

The organism described produced 3 per cent of lactic acid from dextrose 
in the presence of calcium carbonate. This is not in agreement with Orla 
Jensen’s statement that '‘the tetracocci are on the Avhole very weak acid 
producers. ’ ’ * L.J.Meanwell 

308. A Motile Lactobacillus Isolated from A.I.V, Silage. A. Cunning¬ 

ham AND A. M. Smith. Proc. Soc. Agr. Bact., Abstracts, p. 7,1939, 
Aberystwyth, England. 
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So far as is known, this is the first record of motility in a homofermenta- 
tive lactobacillns. L.J.Meauwell 

309. Methods of Reproduction of a Spore-forming Bacillus. J. C. Ap¬ 

pleby. Proc. Soc. Agr. Bact., Abstracts, [). 11, 1939, Aberystwyth, 
England. 

An aerobic spore former is described that gives rise to coccfal forms which 
reproduce ly budding and the formation of gonidia as avcII as by fission. 
Occasionally the cocci revert to the original bacillus. L.J.Meanwell 

310. Technique and Uses of a Method of Direct Microscopic Count. L. 

A. Allen. Proc. Soc. Agr. Bact., Abstracts, p. 13, 1939, Aberyst¬ 
wyth, England. 

A modification of the Breed method of counting in wdiich a dropping 
pipette is used. The technique of staining is described. li.J.Meanwcll 

BUTTER 

311. Application of the Phosphatase Test to Butter. E. H, Parfitt, 

Lafayette, Indiana, W. II. Brown and 0. W. Shadwick, Jr., Chi¬ 
cago, 111. Amer. J. Pub. Health, 240. 1940. 

No relation existed between the phosphatase value, yeast and mold count, 
total bac1e*rial count and keeping quality of the butter. Agreement between 
two laboratories was closer Avith short methods than with tlic one hour 
method. Flasli pasteurization yi(i(le<i a higher i)er(*,entage of phosphatase 
positive reactions than \at pasteurization although some plants which w^ere 
flash pasteurizing consistently yielded negative phos])hatase reactions, indi¬ 
cating that the process Avas not at fault, ruder the conditions Avith Avhich 
butter is marketed, a significant number of samples Avill react negath^ely 
when fresh, and positively after receiving treatment comj.arable to the com¬ 
mercial methods of distribution. M. W.Y. 


CHEESE 

312. Holes and All; Saviss Cheese Has Historic Background. Marie 
W iDMER. The Pa(ufic Dairy ReAie\A', .2/: 4, 10. 1940. 

Ill 1291 cheese was treasured as an '‘essential food.’' The exportation 
of it began in the 15th century and wnth milk and dark bread, formed the 
staple food of the Swdss people in the 16th century. 

Today there are about 2,900 moderuly equipped chqpse factories in 
Switzerland. The process of making cheese takes about five or six months; 
this also includes the fermentation A\hich produces the holes characteristic 
of Swiss cheese. 

Transportation is SAvift and modern, therefore cheese doesn’t suffer from 
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temperature changes. The variety of cheese is great; the uses, endless. 
Cheese and butter manufacture in Switzerland absorb 48 per cent of the 
country’s milk production. P.A.D. 

313. The Volatile Acidity in Relation to the Flora of Cheddar Cheese. 

A. T. R. Mattick AND E. R. Hiscox. Proc. Soc. Agr. Bact., Ab¬ 
stracts, p. 39, 1939, Aberystwyth, England. 

Raw milk cheese show a higher volatile acidity at maturity than heated- 
milk cheese, this may be due to an early change of flora in raw cheese from 
streptococci to rod forms. High volatile acid a('.corapanics large numbers 
of the miscellaneous flora which may stimulate the growth of lactic acid 
bacteria in raw milk cheese, L.J.Meaiiwell 


CHEMISTRY 

314. The Determination of Peptide Bonds in Crystalline Lactoglobulin. 

Rollin D, IloTiuiKiss, Copenhagen, Denmark. J. Biol, ('hem., 
131: 387. 1939. 

The number of pej)iide bonds in crystalline lactoglobulin has been 
estimated by determining the imtrease of amino and carboxyl groups when 
the protein is completely hydrolyzed by (a) a succession of enzymes, and 
(b) boiling with mineral acid. The average ecpiivalent of jieptide bond 
corresponds to 115.5 gm. of protein. If a molecular unit of 288 amino a<'hl 
residues is considered, the total molecular weight is computed to be 33,300, 
which is significantly different from the figure 39,(X)0 more frecpiently cited 
as the molecular weight of lactoglobulin. K.G.W. 

315. A Fluorometric Method for Determining the Riboflavin Content of 

Food Stuffs. A. Z. IIODSON and L. C. Norris, Cornell Univ., 
Ithaca, N. Y. J. Biol, ('hem., 131: 621. 1939. 

A fluorometric method of determining the riboflavin content of food¬ 
stuffs is described. The results of application of the method are in good 
agreement with micro-biological methods reported by others. K.G.W. 

316. Electrokinetic Aspects of Surface Chemistry. VI. The Interac¬ 

tion of Gelatin with Casein and Egg Albumin at Surfaces. L. 

S. Moyer and Elsie Z, Moyer, Univ. of Minn., St. Paul, Miim,, 
and Biological Lab., Cold Spring Harbor, N. Y. J. Biol, (^hern., 
132: 357. 1940. 

‘*The interaoition of gelatin with casein and egg albumin at surfaces was 
investigated by means of electrophoresis measurements. When particles of 
collodion are coated with gelatin or egg albumin and then jdaced in contact 
with the other protein in the dissolved state, the particles assume a gelatin 
surface in respect to their electric mobilities. Particles of carbon, quartz, 
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collodion, or mineral oil placed in a mixture of albumin and gelatin 
likewise became coated with gelatin. These same results were found when 
the egg albumin solution contained surface-denatured egg albumin and the 
particles were quartz. In the system, casein-gelatin, over the range be¬ 
tween pH 5.8 and 7.8, the resultant surface seems to be determined by the 
j)rotein which is permitted to coat the particles first. In mixtures of the 
two proteins to which particles of quartz or collodion were added, the (*a*sein 
seem to diffuse more rapidly to the snrfa(*e and prevent the adsorption of 
gelatin for the mf)st part. Particles of casein itself, in the pll range wlicj*e 
casein is insoluble, are not influenced much by gelatin exce])t over a pH 
range which extends from pH 5.2 (slightly above the isoelectric ])oint of 
gelatin) to 3.7 (a value below the isoelectric point of casein). In this range 
casein becomes completely coated with gelatiji. The nature of the mechan¬ 
isms and their biological signifi<*ance is discussed.’^ K.G.W. 

317. Electrokinetic Aspects of Surface Chemistry. VIII. The Compo¬ 

sition of the Surface Film on Fat Droplets in Cream. TjAimEXci: 

8. Moyek, Univ. (»f Minn., St. Paul, Minn. J. Biol. Phein., V>S: 
29. 1940. 

An interpi*etive I'eview is made of previous rei)orts on electrokimdic 
studies of fat drojdets, and surface membraims. An investigation of the 
surface pr(>perties of the fat droplets of <»ream l)>’ means of the microscope 
method of electrophoresis was made. ^‘Milk fat drojdets washed with dis¬ 
tilled water and suspended in buffer solutions exhibit electric mobilities 
which are markedly differcjit from those of casein under the same conditions, 
with the isoelectric poijit considerably lower. Although unwashed fat 
globules were not signifK'aiitly different in their behavior from washed fat 
droplets at values above pH 5.8, below this figure the electric mobility 
curves were markedly different, with the unwashed droplets progressively 
assuming an electrokineti<' behavior more nearly identical to that of casein 
as the pH w’as decreased. The isoelectric point of the nmvashed tlroplets 
W'as not significantly different from that of casein. It was suggested the 
behavior of the unw’a.shed droplets is complicated by the j)resen(‘i‘ of casein 
and that pH values at wiiich casein is very slightly soluble the fat droplet 
surface becomes contaminated with casein. The isoelectric* point of casein is 
dependent to a certain extent upon the ionic strength in a(*etate buffers, 
becoming lown»r in pH value at higher ionic strength. Tliese data are inter¬ 
preted to be more closely in accord wdth the evidence of L. S. Palmer for tlie 
exi.stence of a complex of pliospholipids and a 'membrane’ protein, different 
from other knowm milk proteins, composing the fat droplet surface.” 

K.G.W. 

318. The Nature of Sugar in the Milk and the Carbohydrate Metabolism 

of Lactating Women. K. M. Daoud, Biochemical Dept., Faculty 

of Medicine, Cairo, Egypt, Biochem. d., Si: 1. 1940. 
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In lactatinp: diabetics no glucose is secreted in the milk regardless of the 
existence or absence of hyperglycemia. The amounts of lactose and other 
constituents of the milk remain within the range for normal individuals. In 
diabetics, the active mammary glands, contrary to other glands, prevent 
glucose leakage, possibly by virtue of their synthetic power for lactose, and 
are capable of maintaining normal milk composition. K.G.W. 

319. Vitamin in Rat’s and in Guinea Pig’s Milk. James Houston and 

S, K. Kon, Nat. Inst, for Res. in Dairying, Univ. of Reading. Bio- 
ehem. J., 33: 1655. 1939. 

The following values determined by physical and chemical methods for 
the concentration per 100 ml. of vitamin A, carotene, vitamin B, riboflavin 
and vitamin C, respectively, in rat’s and guinea pig’s milks, viz., rat: 0.13 
mg.; not measurable, 50-80 l.U.; 0.4-0.8 mg.; 0.4 mg.; guinea pig: 0.09 mg.; 
0.011 mg.; 20 l.U.; 0.085 mg.; 29.0 mg. 

Compared with cow’s milk rat’s milk is richer in vitamin B, and ribo¬ 
flavin, but contains much less vitamin C. Guinea pig’s milk contains much 
vitamin C, about half the amount present in average lemon juice. Feeding 
riboflavin to lactating rats resulted in increased concentration of the factor 
in milk, but generous administration of vitamin B, or C was without effect. 
The vitamin B content of rat’s milk dropped sharply wheji a vitamin B 
deficient ration was used. K.G.W. 

320. Xanthine Oxidase and Milk Flavoprotein. H. S. Corran, J. G. 

Dewan, a. H, Gordon and D. E. Green, Bioclumiical Dept., Cam¬ 
bridge. Biochem. J., 33: 1694. 1939. 

A method is described for preparing a flavoprotein which catalyzes the 
oxidation of hypoxanthine, aldehydes and dihydroeoenzyme I, and is about 
1000 times more active per mg. dry weight tlian milk. The three catalytic 
activities though associated with the same flavoprotein can be differentially 
inactivated. The flavin moiety has been shown to be very similar to, if not 
identical with, flavinadenine nucleotide. K.G.W. 

DISEASE 

321. Bloat in Dairy Cattle. T. M. Olsen. S. D. Agr. Exp. Sta. Circ. 27. 

1940. 

A report on analyses of gases from the rumen of cows which had bloated 
after consuming various pasture grasses; sweet clover, alfalfa, Sudan 
grass, sorghum, com, brome grass and marsh or lowland grass were used in 
the trials. No striking differences in the kinds of gas found were determin¬ 
able as between legume and non-legume pastures. CO which is toxic in small 
quantities in the blood was found to vary in rumen gas, from 0,05 to 0.58 
per cent. H^S, also toxic in low percentage in the blood, is to be determined 
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in future analyses. No statements are made relative to probable causes of 
death by bloating, ?,r., whether pressure reduces heart and luiij? action to the 
lethal j)()int or M'hetlier toxic* ^ases are important as a (*ause of death. 

Author’s abstract 


FEEDS AND FEEDING 

322. Influence of Feeds on Lecithin Content of Milk and Possible Rela¬ 

tionship of Lecithin Content to Susceptibility of Milk to Copper- 
Induced Oxidized Flavor. I. A. (tOUld, W. K. Fox and G. M. 
Trout, Michijyau State Collejre, East Lansing, Mich. Food lie- 
search, 5; 2, 131. March-April 1040. 

Feeds do not influenc^e the lecithin c/onterit of milk, which was found to 
averafre .0401 rt .0011 per cent to .0474 it .0000 per cent when the cows wen* 
fed low’ and hi^di fat rations respectively. The lecithin content of the milk is 
fairly constant re^^ardless ol.‘ variations in the ])ereentage of fat; thus, as the 
per cent of fat in milk inerease.s, the ])er cent of lecithin in the fatty extract 
decreases. There is no relationship between tlie amount of lecithin in milk 
and its suscn^ptibility to copj>er-induced oxidized flavor. F.J.D. 

323. Feeding the Dairy Herd. B. Nevens. HI. Agr. Exp. Bta. Circ. 

502:1-32. Feb. 1040. 

A practical brief manual of feeding for dairy farmers. Among the 
topics included are : (1) qualities of a good dairy ration, (2) classification 
of feeds, (3) barn f(*eding, (4) grain mixtures, (5) pasture feeding, (6) 
method of calculating mixtures. (7) special care at calving time, (8) feeding 
young stock, (0) special problems in dairy cattle feeding, (10) feeding 
value of individual feeds. Tables showing feed value yielded per acre by 
various Illinois crops and nutrients in 1(K) pounds of various dairy feeds are 
given. O.R.O. 

324. The Preservation of the Grass Juice Factor in Silage. B. C. John¬ 

son, C. A. Elverjem, W. H. Peterson and H. J. Pagen, Vmx. 
of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. J. Nutrition, 18: 527-35. 1939. 

The ‘‘grass factor” which is found in milk frcmi cows on pasture is pre- 
.served in forage by ensiling. The A. I. V. and phosphoric acid methods of 
ensiling gave better jireservations of the “grass juice factor” than did 
molasses. Milk from cow’S fed phosphoric acid alfalfa silage w^as found to 
be approximately as rich in the “grass juice factor” as milk produced by 
cows on summer pasture. • C.F.H. 

FOOD VALUE OF DAIRY l^RODUCTS 

325. Comparison of Nutritive Value of Refined Coconut Oil and But- 

terfat. R. S. Harris and L. M. Mosher, Massachusetts Institute of 
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Technology, Cambridge, Mass. Food Research, 5; 2,177. March- 

April 1940. 

In apparently well controlled experiments, rats were fed complete fat- 
free diets supplemented, in one group, with refined coconut oil, and in 
another, with pure butterfat. A control group received a standard stock 
ration. The experimental diets were normal in all respects except that they 
contained an abnormally large proportion of fat. The animals fed coco¬ 
nut oil increased in weight more rapidly than those fed butterfat, but the 
increase was not due to adipose tissue. Animals on both exi^erimental diets 
developed slight fatty infiltration of the body and liver cytoplasm. No 
evidence was found of pathological tissue changes in any of the animals. 
The results indicate, according to the authors, that butterfat and coconut 
oil, even when fed at rather high levels in a complete diet, are equally harm¬ 
less to rats and presumably to man. F. J.D. 

326. Influence of Sunlight on Flavor and Ascorbic Acid Content of Milk 

Exposed in Three Different Types of Paper Containers. J. L. 

Henderson, D. C. Foord and C. L. Roadhouse, University of Cali¬ 
fornia, Davis, Calif. Food Research, 5: 2, 153. March-April 
1940. 

Three types of paper milk containers of different paper stocks were com¬ 
pared for protective effects against flavor production and ascorbic acid de¬ 
struction caused by exposure to sunlight. All three of the paper contain¬ 
ers exhibited greater protection than did the clear glass milk bottle, but there 
was considerable variation in the degree of protection afforded by the paper 
containers. The container i)roviding the greatest protection was one made 
of thick paper with unbleached or colored inner plies. The destruction of 
ascorbic acid by sunlight was found to be a useful index of the effect of the 
sunlight on the flavor of the milk. F.J.D. 

327. The Importance of Economical Milk in Human Nutrition. Mari¬ 

etta Eichelberger, Chicago, Ill. Amer. J. Pub. Health, 30: 169. 

1940. 

Summaries of reports concerning the place of evaporated milk in human 
nutrition are presented. Evaporated milk is popular for infant feeding 
because of its curd character and easy digestibility. It is a satisfactory 
source of calcium, phosphorus and nitrogen. Evaporated milk is an im¬ 
portant source of vitamins. About 50 per cent of the country’s evaporated 
milk supply is irradiated and about 10 per cent is reinforced witli a vitamin 
concentrate. The need is vital in human nutrition for an economical milk 
supply. M.W.Y. 

328. The Food Value and Economics of Skim Milk. J. S. Abbott, Wash¬ 

ington, D. C. Amer. J. Pub. Health, 30: 237. 1940. 
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Facts are given about the food value of skim milk. Ninety per cent of the 
food nutrients or food value of skim milk is ^vasted vlien it is fed to pigs for 
conversion into pork. The writer states that tliere ought not to be any 
restrictions against comi)()unding skim milk with other foodstuffs for use as 
human food. M.W.Y. 

329. Whey as a Source of Vitamins and Vitamin Products. G. C. 8yp- 

PLEE, Baiiibridge, N. Y. Ind. Eng. Chein., 32: 238. 1940. 

Whey, or a concentrated fraction thereof, has been shown to contain 
lactofiaviu (riboflavin, vitamin or G), thiamine (vitamin Bi), the anti- 
acrodynia factor (vitamin Bo), prothroinhiu (vitamin K), provitamin D, the 
oestrogenic hormone, an<l ])y permissible deduction, vitamin E and factor 
W. The multiplicity of vitamins found in the whey fraction after removal 
of })rotein and milk sugar is adequate in water-soluble factors to support 
growth, reproduction, and lactation. Eight successive generations of white 
rats have been maintained with a normal life cycle on a restricted experi¬ 
mental diet ill wdiicli the whey vitamin fraction supplemented with ric.e 
jiolish served as the sole source of all vitamins except the fat-soluble fac¬ 
tors carried by a small percentage of cod liver oil. B.H.W. 

330. The Vitamin A Content of Cheese# A. W. Davies and Thomas 

Moore, Univ. Cambridge and Medical licsearch Council. Biochem. 

J., 33: 1645. 1939. 

English Cheddar cheese was found in biological tests to have a vitamin A 
potency of an order (7,5 I,IJ. jier gram) that would be expected from its 
milk fat content, and from the result of colorimetric estimations of vitamin 
A and carotene. Colorimetric determinations on other full milk cheese gave 
similar results. Lowin' values w^ere found for cheeses of lower fat content. 

K.G.W. 

331. Adequacy of a Milk Diet for the Rat. L. 11. Kichardson and A. G. 

Hogan, Univ. of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. J. Nutrition, 19: 13-19. 

1940. 

The addition of iron, copper, manganese and iodine to a milk diet of rats 
resulted in the production and weaning of almost as many young per litter as 
did the controls. The experimental animals produced about half as many 
litters per female as did the controls. The authors concluded that appar¬ 
ently milk is deficient in some nutrient other than iron, copper, manganese 
or iodine, wdiich is essential for normal reproduction. C.F.H. 

332. The Determination of Ascorbic Acid in Commercial ^ilks. W. W. 

WoESSNt:R, C. A. Elvehjem and IT. A. Sctiuetts, Univ. of Wis¬ 
consin, Madison, Wise. J. Nutrition, 13: 619-626. 1939. 

The authors described a method for aetenniniug the ascorbic* and de¬ 
hydro ascorbic acid in raw^ and commercially pasteurized milk. High pro- 
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ducing cows do not necessarily give less ascorbic acid per liter than low 
producers. Milk from the Brown Swiss herd contained the most ascorbic 
acid per liter followed by Jerseys, Guernseys, and Holsteins respectively. 

Samples of raw, certified, certified Guernsey and certified vitamin D 
milks were only a little below fresh milks indicating but a small loss of 
ascorbic acid from the cow to the consumer. Commercial pasteurized milk 
contained about half as much ascorbic acid as fresh raw^ milk and signifi¬ 
cantly less ascorbic acid than commercial unpasteurized milks. Mineral 
modification and homogenization apparently have a destructive effect on 
ascorbic acid. ( '.P.H. 

333. Why Your Customers Need More Dairy Products. Nina Simmonds. 

TJniv. of Calif., San Francisco, Calif. Assn. Bull., lut. Asu. Milk 

Dealers, 32nd year: 333-338. Feb. 1940. 

Emphasis is placed upon the value of milk from standpoint of protein, 
calcium and phosphorous. Menus are given. For each menu is given tJic 
content of the several food constituents and calorific values. E.F.G. 

334. The Vitamin A Content of “Light White” Casein. M. K. Maitra 

AND Thomas Moore. Nutr. Lab., IJniv. of Cambridge, and Med. 

Res. Council. Biochem. J., 1648. 1939. 

** Light White casein contained enough vitamin A fo promote slow 
growth in rats depleted of the vitamin when included in the diet at the level 
of 20 per cent. Hot alcohol extracts of the casein were colored yellow and 
gave blue colorations when treated with SbCL reagent. T)ie value of one 
I.U. per gram may be taken as the approximate "vitamin A content of typical 
casein. Ether and ethylepe dichloride, used in the cold, extracted only a 
small fraction of the fat present. The vitamin A activity of the casein was 
at least partially retained. K.G. W. 

ICE CREAM 

335. Factors Affecting Viscosity and Coverage Value of Chocolate Coat¬ 

ings for Ice Cream. Harold Coijlins and J. H. Erb, Ohio State 

Univ., (blunibus, Ohio. Ice Cream Rev,, 23: 1, 28. 1939. 

The incorporation of small amount of moisture in chocolate coating fqr 
ice cream bars increases the viscosity of the coating and decreases coverage 
value. Coating to which lecithin was added in amounts up to 0.4 per cent 
resisted moisture thickening. Results obtained under commercial plant 
conditions showed that when this amount of lecithin was added, the number 
of bars coated ^per pound of chocolate was increased. J.H.E. 

336. Ice Cream Cabinet Maintenance. Anonymous. Ice Cream Rev., 

23: 1, 42. 1939. 

Moisture in a refrigerating system using P-12 as a refrigerant will freeze 
at the expansion valve orifice causing it to stick on either the open or closed 
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position. At this sijrn of trouble the entire system should be checked for 
tlie leak and repaired. Tlien a suitable chemical dryer should be used to 
dehydrate the system. Several satisfactoiy dryers are mentioned. 

J.H.E. 

337. New Sweetening Agents for Ice Cream. P. II. Tracy, Uiiiv. of III., 

Urbana, 111. ie(? Cream Kev., .3.7: 6, 35. 1940. 

When the manufacturer replaces sucrose in ice cream with substitute 
sweetening agents, lie should expect differences in results. The type of 
sweetness may not be the same, but this does imt necessarily mean a disad¬ 
vantage. All monosaccharides will depress the fi*eezing point more than 
will cane or beet sugar, but when they are used in limited amounts this is not 
a serious problem. The lower freezing point of mixes containining mono¬ 
saccharides may (*ause some ice creams (esj)ecially high-fat products) to be 
moi*e palatable and have a more dcvsirable body. Some sweetening agents 
such as “sweetose” may contain substances that result in a better body in the 
i(‘e cream; others such as honey may add desirable flavoring constituents. 
In the selection of the nonsucrose sweetening agent, the manufacturer should 
be governed by cost as well as by the effect of the sugar upon the flavor 
and jdiysieal characteristics of the ice cream. J.H.E. 

338. Stepping up Sales Despite Price Competition. x\nonymous. Ice 

(-ream llev., XV/; 3, 34. 1939. 

Eliminating all mention of price ami avoiding controversial discussion, 
the Arctic Ice Cream (Company, of Kansas City, Missouri, invaded the cut- 
price market and increased sales by following an advertising plan consisting 
of three elements: (1) the development of a trade mark in the form of a 
stylized j)o]ar bear cub, which was easily re<'ognizable and whicli liad un¬ 
usual attention value, (2) tlie constant repetition of one idea, associating 
Arctic ice cream with quality, and (3) the ])romotion of a merchandising 
idea which containe<l appetite and flavor a])])eal. Details of the campaign 
are described. J.H.E. 

339. Merchandising Quick Frozen Foods. Chakles C^. JSiierman. Ice 

Cream Rev., 2.7; 4, 40. 1939. 

Reasons are cited wliy ice cream manufacturers should be^ interested in 
merchandising quick frozen foods. Principles of inerehandising these foods 
are given. J.H.E. 

340. Pineapple Ice Cream. C. D. Dahle and D. V. Jo.sepiison, Pennsyl¬ 

vania State College, State (College, Pa. Ice Cream Field, o5: 4, 24, 

44, 45, 48, 49. April 1940. 

The results of experiments with pineapple as .sources of flavor for ice 
cream are reported. It was found that best results were obtained when a 
mixture of xinsweetened canned pineapple and 25 per cent sugar was used, 
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allowing this mixture to stand sufficient lime for the sugar to penetrate the 
fruit before being added to the ice cream. Tliis required 7 hours at room 
temperature or 12 to 14 hours at 34° F. 

It is reported that when ice cream is frozen in a continuous freezer using 
a fruit feeder, it is best to add the juice to the mix before freezing. Because 
of improved appearance a new cubed pineapple, especially developed for the 
ice cream industry, was superior to crushed or tidbit pineapple products. 
In the case of batch frozen ice cream, crushed pineapple proved as satisfac¬ 
tory as cubed pineapple. 

High copper contents in certain pineapple products contributed towards 
the development of oxidized flavor in ice cream. It is possible to obtain 
canned pineapple, however, low enough in copi)er so as not to cause this 
difficulty. 

The authors recommend using 15 to 20 per cent unsweetened or natural 
pineapple, properly sugared, for flavoring ice cream and give several recipes 
for batch and continuous freezers. W.C.C. 

341. Servicing Ice Cream Cabinets. W. K. Weaver, Borden Assd. Com¬ 

panies, Toronto, Canada. Kef rig. Eng., .W: 5, following 336. 

May 1940. 

This is a condensed treatment of ice cream cabinet servicing ro(}uire- 
ments. Careful checking of units at intervals cuts dow'n on failure when 
cabinets are handling seasonal peak loads. The installation of two com¬ 
pressors, one to handle the ice cream cabinet temperature, and the other the 
back bar, salad pan, sweet water cooling, etc., at 35° to 40° F. in combination 
outfits is recommended. The proi)cr nse of driers will materially lower 
service calls. Preventive service pays dividends. L.M.l). 

342. Sanitation at the Soda Fountain, d. L. Ku e, Com. of Health, New 

York City. Ice (’ream Field, 35: 4, 19. A}>ril 1940. 

It is claimed that personal hygiene is one of the greatest ])roblems in con¬ 
nection with public health law enforcement. Tlie author states that all 
fountain employees should adhere to these rules. (1) All workers must be 
clean in person at all times, (2) all employees should wear clean uniforms 
and caps, (3) fingernails and hands .should be washed at regular intervals,. 
(4) hair should be neatly (nmibed and a cap worn at all times, (5) bands 
should be washed after using toilet, (6) periodic health examinations should 
be required. 

The author advocates advertising sanitation and cleanliness, claiming 
that fountain operators can profitably publicize their employee health rules 
in order to familiarize the consumers with the high standards maintained. 

W.C.C. 

343. Progress in the Ice Cream Industry. R. A. Brodessbr, Southern 

Dairies, Inc., Washington, D. C. Ref rig. Eng., 39: 6, 377. June 

1940. 
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Rerrigeration is the basic factor in the i(‘c cream industry requirinjiC the 
largest individual investment in machinery. The use of pre-coolers and 
headers together with booster compressors makes for flexibility in tempera¬ 
tures and efficiency of operation. Bin type direct expansion coil arrangt^- 
ment in hardening rooms is most satisfactory. 

Truck body refrigeration should not be expected to act as a hardening 
agent in addition to transportation protection. TriK'.k temperature should 
not be allowed to rise above 10” F. This temperature maintenance may be 
obtained by a hold-over system, truck-operated {compressor, or a COo circu¬ 
lating system. 

The author points out the advantages of the sealed non-toxic gas com- 
]u*essor for ice cream cabinet use. It is ]>redicted that in areas where the 
cost of CO 2 equals that of purchased power, electrically operated compres¬ 
sors will become obsolete. L.M.D. 


Mn.K 

344. The Use and Future of Two-Quart and Gallon Milk Bottles. Scott 

Faron, Glass (’'ontainer Assn, of America. Milk Dealer, 29: 7, 
9()-l()9. April 1940. 

The advantages of the two-quart container over the gallon container are 
discussed. The reaction of milk dealers to these containers is also given. 

C.J.B. 

345. The Milk Dealer’s Duty in Stabilizing His Industry. C. W. Hold- 

AWAY, V. P. I. Dairy Dept., Blacksburg, Va. Milk Dealer, 29: 7, 
54-5(5. April 1940.' 

The author j)oints out tliat tlie relations between dealers and producers 
are as important as the relations ludween dealers and consumers in stabiliz¬ 
ing the milk industry. Several methods are suggested for building pro¬ 
ducer coufideiK'c and developing producer services. C.J.B. 

346. State Requirements on Sediment Testing of Milk and Cream. 

Anonymous. Milk Dealer, 29: 7, 42-44. April 1940. 

A tabulation showing the sc'dinmnt testing requirements and the extent 
to which they are enforced in 45 states and the District of (Vdumbia. 

C.J.B. 

347. What Do We Know about Consumption of Milk by Consumers. 

Edward Fisher Brown, Milk Research Council, New^ York City. 
Milk Dealer, 29: 7, 37, 72-76. April 1940. 

A report of a study to determine the milk-drinking habits of adolescents 
and adults. C.J.B. 

348. Processing and Sale of Homogenized Milk. Anonymous. Milk 

Dealer, 29: 7, 32. April 1940. 
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A survey by the Milk Dealer in which replies were received from 603 
dealers in 46 states and the District of Columbia showed that 216 of these 
dealers now produce and distribute homoj^enized milk, and 77 declared that 
they expect to homoj^enize milk for bottliuji: purposes some time in the 
future. 

A homogenizing pressure of 2500 poiimls to 2999 pounds was used by 
113 dealers, and 168 advised that they used a pressure between 2000 and 3000 
pounds. One reported a pressure under 500 pounds and 14, under 1000 
])ounds. 

The report on clarification showed that 110 dealers do not clarify, 72 
clarify after homogenization and 28 clarify before homogenizing. 

The survey also showed that 98 dealers charged the same price as that 
for unhomogenized milk, 111 received a premium of one cent, and 6 received 
a premium of 2 cents a quart for homogenized milk. 

349. “Oxidase Reaction” of Bacteria in Relation to Dairy Products. 

C. H. Castell and E. H. Garrard, Ontario Agr. College, Guelph, 

Ont. Food Research, 5: 2, 215. March-April 1940. 

An oxidase test is described which is advocated as a means of detecting 
organisms which may be responsible for oxidative spoilage of dairy jmodiuds. 
The oxidase activity of a number of different, common organisms is pre¬ 
sented and a discussion of the practical application of the oxidase test as a 
regular diagnostic procedure is included. Tlie authors believe that interest 
in the non-living catalysts, which cause oxidation in dairy products, has 
eclipsed to too great a degree the .study of microbial action in this connec¬ 
tion. F.J.D. 

350. More about Modernizing the Milk Bottle. Anonymous. The Pacific 

Dairy Review, 2i: 4, 16. 1940. 

One of the latest milk bottles is the two-quart size container which is 
less bulky to use, takes less space in the refrigerator, and is more in lino 
with the family needs. It packs in cases which stand in one quart spaces 
and makes economical use of truck space. The gallon container may also 
be used, but the half-gallon is preferable in dairy plants. The two-quart 
bottle has increased the volume. 

The latest development is a new shaped one-quart bottle constructed of 
tough glass weighing only 17 ounces, instead of the present 22 ounces, and 
is designed to effect space economy in the ice box. P.A.D. 

351. Needle Pqncture Method for Determination of the Bacterial Con¬ 

tamination of Paraffined Milk Containers. C. S. Mudge and 

D. C. Foobd, Univ. of Calif, Davis, Calif. Amer. J. Pub. Health, 

30: 273, 1940. 

Due to the high incidence of sterile paper milk containers, plating meth- 
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ods for determining bacterial contamination are diflficnlt to control. The 
needle puncture method prevents outside contamination. Sterile broth is 
introduced through the wall of the container, the inoculation being made 
through a drop of alcohol. After allowing from 30 to 40 cc. of media to 
flow into the container, the needle is withdrawn, and the hole is sealed with 
hot, sterile paraffin. The container is incubated for 48 hours at 37® C., 
after which it is opened and an observation made as to the presence .or 
absence of growth. M.W.Y. 

352. Recent Investigations of Goat’s Milk. A. K. Besley, Beltsville, 

Maryland. Amer. J, Pub. Health, HO: 182. 1940. 

Milk from the Toggenburg and Saanen breeds of goats was found to be 
a healthful, nutritious food, not unlike the milk from the Jlolstein breed 
of cows in general composition and nutritive value. The goat’s milk studied 
had a curd 31 per cent softer than that of the milk from Holstein cows and a 
small-sized fat globule of one-half the volume. Data are presented to show 
that it should not be difficult for goat milk producers to meet the usual 
requirements of public health officials for the production of milk. 

M.W.Y. 

353. Accuracy of Plate Counts Made from Milk Products as Affected by 

the Temperature of Incubation. C-arl S. Pederson and Robert 

S. Bre:ei), N. Y. Agr. Exp. 8ta., Geneva, N. Y. Amer. J. Pub. 

Health, SO: 162. 1940. 

Studies on the temperature of incubation and the various types of incu¬ 
bators are discussed. A variation of rh 1® C. in incubating temperature at 
32° C. causes on an average only a 4 per cent variation in count, while a 
variation of dt 1® C. at 37® C. causes an average error of more than 25 per 
cent. Many of the present unsatisfactory types of incubators would be 
satisfactory for milk control laboratories if the present 37® C. temperature 
were changed to 32® 0. Counts obtained at 32® C. are a more constant 
percentage of the total maximum counts obtainable than are counts at 37 ® C. 

M.W.Y. 

354. Resazurin and Methylene Blue as Indicators of the Hygienic 

Quality of Raw Milk. S. B. Thomas, B. P. Thomas, and J. 

Davies. Proc. Soc. Agr. Bact., Abstracts, p. 31, 1939, Abery¬ 
stwyth, England. 

The reduction of resazurin to purple-pink takes about half the time 
required for complete reduction of methylene blue. Mastitis samples are 
detected more frequently by resazurin. L.J.Meanwell 

355. Pasteurized Milk. I. Preliminary Results of a Survey of Plants in 

the Midlands, A. L. Proven and A. Rowlands. Proc. Soc. Agr. 

Bact, Abstracts, p. 15,1939, AberystAvyth, England. 
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Unsatisfactory pasteurization was found to be due to: (a) inaccurate 
thermograph readings, (b) hand control of steam valves, (c) common pipe 
lines for raw and pasteurized milk, (d) deliberate under pasteurization. 

L.J.Mean well 

356. Pasteurized Milk. II. Raw Milk as a Source of Thermoduric Or* 

ganisms. A. L. Proven and A. Rowlands. Proc. Soc. Agr. Bact., 
Abstracts, p. 19,1939, Aberystwyth, England. 

High pasteurized counts were traced to unsatisfactory raw supplies due 
to neglect in cleaning and sterilization of farm utensils. 

L.J.Meanwell 

357. Pasteurized Milk. III. The Relationship Between the Colony 

Count and Various Temperatures and Keeping Quality. A. L. 

Proven and A. Rowlands. Proc. Soc. Agr. Baet., Abstracts, p. 23, 
1939, Aberystwyth, England. 

No indication of the keeping quality of pasteurized milk was obtained 
from colony count. L.J.Meanwell 

358. Present Developments in the Phosphatase Test. F. K. Neave. 

Proc. Soc. Agr. Bact., Abstracts, j). 29, 1939, Aberystwyth, Eng¬ 
land. 

A one hour rapid test lias been evolved that is as sensitive as the 24 hour 
test. L.J.Meanwell 

359. The Pasteurization of Skim Milk and Whey by Direct Steam In¬ 

jection. A. T. R. Mattick, and W. A. How. Proc. Soc. Agr. 
Bact, Abstracts, p. 27,1939, Aberystwyth, England. 

Steam is injected after the milk leaves the regenerative section of the 
heat exchanger. Treatment for 3 seconds at 170° F. resulted in the destruc¬ 
tion of B. Coli and M. tuherculosis. L.J.Meanwell 

360. Observations on Resazurin and Methylene Blue Tests* J. G. 

Davis and C. C. Thiel. Proc. Soc. Agr. Bact., Abstracts, p. 35, 
1939, Aberystwyth, England. 

Resazurin tests with readings at i and 2 hours without inversion give 
information of great practical value. L.J.Meanwell 

361. Trials with Insulating Material for Use with Milk Samples During 

Transit. H. Babkworth. Proc. Soc. Agr. Bact., Abstracts, p. 
37, 1939* Aberystwyth, England. 

Expanded rubber containers were found to give the most satisfactory 
protection against an early rise in temperature of milk samples. 

L.J.MeanweU 
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362. Selling Extra and Premium Products on Retail Routes. Harold S. 

Wakefield, Adohr Milk Farms, Los Arij^eles, Calif. The Assn. 
Bull, Int. Assn. Milk Dealers, 32n(l year: 317-322. Feb. 1940. 
The importance—even necessity—of a considerable portion of route 
business in the form of premium and extra products, if the route is to be 
profitable, is emphasized. The author states that over half the sales of the 
company he represents is in the form of these products. E.F.G. 

363. Building Fresh Milk Volume through Cooperative Promotions. 

C. F. Deysenkotit, The Milk Foundation, Chicago, Ill. The Assn. 
Bull, Int. As.sn. Milk Dealers, 32nd year: 322-327. Feb. 1940. 
The lines along which the Pure Milk Association of the Chicago area and 
the Milk Dealers Bottle Exchange eooi)erated in promoting the use of milk 
are explained. The slogans and otlier material used in the approach to 
adults are given. The program was directed toward teachers, civic groups 
and the home. E.F.G. 

364. Increasing Sales through Industry Advertising. John Marshall, 

Jr., Milk Dealers Assn., San Francisco, Calif. The Assn. Bull, 
Int. Assn. Milk Dealers, 32nd year: 327-332. Feb. 1940. 
Following a decrease in the per capita consumption of milk in the Los 
Angeles area, a survey showed that 60 per cent of the adults of the city did 
riot drink milk. Cooperative industry advertising representing 80 i:)er cent 
of the milk sold resulted in definite improvement in the situation. 

E.F.G. 

365. Relation of Bacteria and of Oxygen to the Flavor of Milk Sus> 

ceptible to Becoming Oxidized. J. G. Leeder and E. 0. Herried. 
Vt. Agr. Exp, Sta. Bull 457. 1940. 

Cows known to produce milk susceptible to becoming oxidized within a 
short period were machine milked and, without releasing the vacuum in the 
pail, samples were immediately drawn by vacuum into flasks. Portions 
were stored under partial vacuum and under atmospheric conditions. The 
milks w^ere judged for flavor. 

Evacuation and holding milks under reduced jiri^ssure of 24-25 inches 
of mercury usually inhibited the occurrence of oxidized flavors during stor¬ 
age periods of 48 hours at 40® F. The growth of bacteria, normally present 
or added, decreased the oxygen content of the milks and, in most cases, 
lessened the intensity of the oxidized flavor. J.M.F. 

366. The Dissolved Gases in Milk and Dye Reduction.* J. M. Frayer. 

Vt. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull 461. 1940. 

A quantitative study was made of the dissolved gases in milk as they 
might be affected by sunlight, metabolic activity, evacuation and processing. 
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Evidence is submitted that; milk is not oxygen free as it exists in the udder; 
bacterial increases are accompanied by oxygen exhaustion and reduction 
time decreases; the point at which methylene blue fading is first noted coin¬ 
cides closely with reduction of resazurin to a full pink and occurs at an 
oxygen level usually less than 0.045 percentage volume which is reached a 
variable length of time before reduction; a sharp upturn in carbon dioxide 
content and a definite increase in residual gas content occurs during this 
period; in milk subjected to sunlight, oxygen is rapidly dissipated, the 
presence of dye increases initial speed, bacterial grow’th is inhibited, reduc¬ 
tion times are not decreased when oxygen is first depleted and dye in milk 
can be reduced without evidence of metabolic activity; and that greatly 
decreased reduction times may be attributable to depletion of all gases by 
evacuation but augmentation of oxygen content does not of necessity mate¬ 
rially lengthen tliem, 

Tiie quantitative nature of gaseous rearrangements incidental to the 
pasteurization, cooling, and handling of milk were studied. 

Reduction of either dye may occur in two steps: (1) Oxygen exhaustion 
to a minimum level; and, (2) Mobilization and transference of hydrogen 
to the dye molecule. Author ^s abstract 

367. Refrigeration in Milk Plants. Application Data 13. E. H. Paul¬ 

sen, Fairfield Western Maryland Dairy, Baltimore, Md. Refrig. 
Eng,, 39: 5, 293. May 1940. 

Applications of modern refrigeration practices in connection with coun¬ 
try handling of milk and the cooling and storage of milk in city plants are 
described. Some discussion is devoted to by-product refrigeration demands. 
Items to be considered in milk plant design to achieve the most efficient 
usage of mechanical refrigeration equipment are stressed. L.M.D. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

368. Activity of Progesterone in Spayed Females not Pretreated with 

Estrin. Hans Selye, McGill Univ. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and 
Med., 43: 343. 1940. 

Experiments showed that the daily administration of 15 mg. of pro¬ 
gesterone to spayed rats produced progestational changes in .the endo-‘ 
metrium, vaginal mucification, and mammary gland development similar to 
that seen in late pregnancy. It was concluded that progesterone can exert 
all its characteristic actions in spayed rats without sensitization by estrogens. 

R.P.R. 

« 

369< Studies on the Bovine Blectrocurdiogrsni. I, ElectrocHrdiogr&phic 
Changes in Calves on Low Potassium Rations. J. P. Stkbs and 
B. V. Alfredson, Michigan State College. Proo. Soc. Bxp. Biol, 
and Med., 43; 575. 1940. 
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Four calves were placed on a semipurified ration which analyzed 0.10- 
0.12 per cent potassium, Four control calves received the same ration 
except that potassium was added to brinis: the level to 0.35 per cent. Calves 
were placed on this ration at 160 days of age. Electrocardiograms were 
usually taken at monthly intervals, serum potassium determinations were 
made on all calves at 2-week intervals, and plasma calcium, phosphorus, 
and magnesium determinations were carried out at weekly intervals. .The 
lowest serum pota.ssium level of 4 experimental animals was (in mg. per 
cent) 10.2, 11.3, 10.7, and 13.8. The .serum potassium values for the 4 con¬ 
trol calves averaged respectively (in mg. per cent) 21.4, 20.4, 20.5, and 
21.6. The calcium, phosphorus, and magnesium plasma values remained 
within normal limits in both groups. Three of 4 experimental animals 
showed pronounced changes in the electrocardiogram, the outstanding 
change consisted in a pronounced increase in the duration of the QRS. 

R.P.R. 

370. Studies on Bovine Electrocardiogram. II. Bundle Branch Block. 

B. V. Alfredson and J. F. Sykes, Michigan State College. Proc. 

Soc. Exp, Biol, and Med., 43: 580. 1940. 

Branches of the His-bundle w’cre sectioned in a group of calves and dogs. 
Electrocardiograms were obtained before and after section. In 6 instances 
the presence of complete bundle branch block w^as proved by the onset of 
complete A-V block and bundle branch block was successfully produced in 
14 calves, and in 10 dogs. (Changes in the duration and form of QRS after 
section of the branches of the Ilis-bundle were much less pronounced in 
calves than in dogs. The difference was attributed to differences in the 
distribution of the intraventricular conducting system. R.P.R. 

371. A Comparison of Methods of Assay of the Lactogenic Hormone. 

A. G, Bergman, J. Meites and C. W. Turner, IJniv. of Missouri. 

Endocrinology, 26: 716. 1940. 

Three methods of assay of the lactogenic hormone, of increasing sensi¬ 
tivity, depending upon the proliferation of the crop gland of the common 
pigeon were compared. Using the McShan-Turner pigeon unit as a stand¬ 
ard, it was shown that the Reece-Turuer method required only 4.5 per cent 
as much hormone and the minimum micro-unit only 0.56 per cent as much 
hormone to produce a unit response. In comparison wdth the pigeon meth¬ 
ods, 272 McShan-Turner units were needed to induce copious lactation in 
pseudo-pregnant rabbits. Evidence w’as presented which indicates that the 
AP factor which stimulates pigeon crop gland proliferatioil is identical with 
the factor which initiates lactation in mammals. R.P.R. 

372. The Relation of the Anterior Pituitary to Bile Production. 0. B. 

Houchin and C. W. Turner, Univ. of Missouri. Endocrinology, 

26: 821. 1940. 
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The average hourly secretion of bile by 7 female guinea pigs weighing 
between 280 and 370 gm., taken at a definite time of the day under avertin 
and ether anesthesia, was found to be 2.94 ec. with a range of 2.5 to 3.2 cc. 
Following the injection of 25 mg. of an initial extract of the anterior 
pituitary, there was a rise in bile secretion extending from 4 to 8 hours. 
The average hourly production of bile from 13 injected animals was 5.45 cc., 
an increase of about 85 per cent. R.P.R. 

373. Growth of Vitamin Deficient Rats Treated with Thymocrescin. 

Albert Segalofp and Warren O. Nelson, W^ayne Univ. En¬ 
docrinology, 26: 860. 1940. 

A purified aqueous extract, thymocrescin, was prepared from calves^ 
thymus glands. The preparation agreed closely with published chemical 
analyses. No growth-promoting or gonadotropic effect could be demon¬ 
strated upon 18 rats on a thiamin-deficient diet or upon 8 rats on a horse- 
meat diet. Attempts to immunize 8 young guinea pigs to thymocrescin 
were unsuccessful. R.P.R. 

374. The Effect of Adrenalectomy on the Ketosis Produced in Rats by 

Anterior Pituitary Extract. Reginald A. Shipley, Western 
Reserve Univ. and Lakeside Hospital. Endocrinology, 26: 900. 
1940. 

Adrenalectomy did not prevent the ketonemia which was induced by an 
anterior pituitarj’^ extract in fasted rats; however, the response was reduced. 
There were fewer adrenalectomized animals than normal animals which 
manifested a rise in blood acetone bodies suflScient to exceed the renal 
threshold. Hence there w^re fewer in the operated series which showed 
ketonuria. No evidence was found for the existence of an elevated renal 
threshold for acetone bodies after adrenalectomy. R.P.R. 

375. Symposium on Carbohydrate Metabolism. C. P. Cori, Samuel 

SosKiN, C, N. H. Long and F. G. Young. Endocrinology, 26: 
285. 1940. 

An excellent review on carbohydrate metabolism. It consists of the 
following papers: 

1. Glycogen Breakdown and Synthesis in Animal Tissues. Carl F. 
Cori, Dept, of Pharmacology, Washington University. 

2. The Liver and Carbohydrate Metabolism. Samuel Soskin, Depts. of 
Metabolism and Endocrinology, Michael Reese Hospital, and Physiology, 
University of C^iicago. 

3. The Adrenal Cortex and Carbohydrate Metabolism. C. N. H. Long, 
B. Katzin and Edith G. Fry, Laboratory of Physiological Chemistry, Yale 
University. 

4. The Pituitary Gland and Carbohydrate Metabolism. P. G. Young, 

National Institute for Medical Research. R.P.R. 
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376. Requirements of Good Water Supplies for the Dairy Industries. K. 

6, Wbckel, Dept, of Dairy Industry, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. Milk Dealer, 29: 7, 40-41, 66-70. April 1940. 

Water supplies used in dairy plants are discussed from the following 
standpoints: (1) bacteriologically acceptable, (2) freedom from particles, 
sediment, suspensions, and oil film, (3) inert chemical properties, (4) avail¬ 
ability in volume, (5) low temperature, (6) uniformity in composition, (7) 
acceptable mode of transmission. C.J.B. 

377. Whey Solids in Candy. B. H. W^ebb and C. F. Hufnagel, Bureau 

of Dairy Industry, U.S.D.A., Washington, D. C. Food Research, 
5: 2,185. March-April 1940. 

Sweetened condensed, (!^heddar-cheese or Swiss-cheese whey was, in gen¬ 
eral, the most satisfactory of the cheese wheys for candy use. Plain con¬ 
densed wheys were also suitable, but their perishable nature was a serious 
handicap in commercial use. Excellent candy containing up to 40 per cent 
of whey solids could be made, the whey replacing in part, sugar, skimmilk 
and corn syrup. Directions for the manufacture of various types of whey 
oandy, including formulae are presented. F.J.D. 

378. Casein Plastics. George H. Brother, Urbana, Ill. Iiid. Eng. Chem., 

32: 1, 31. 1940. 

A short review of the past and present status of the casein plastics indus¬ 
try is presented. Casein plastic is a result of a reaction between casein 
and formaldehyde. Various modihcations and improvements in the manu¬ 
facture of casein plastics have been made since the commercial possibilities 
of the product 'were first recognized in 1897. The industry has been seriously 
handicapped by a lack of fundamental information on the structure and 
properties of proteins. B.H.W. 

379. Maintenance and Depreciation. C. T. Baker, Atlanta, Ga. Ice 

Cream Rev., 23: 3, 84. 1939. 

To keep property and machinery in good physical condition requires 
vigilance and good judgment. Improper erection and insufficient or im¬ 
proper foundations influence the life of machinery. J.H.E. 

380. Production, Processing, and Storing of Fast Frozen Foods. C. J. 

Meister, Fairmont Packing Co., Fairmont, Minn. •Ice Cream Rev., 
23: 3, 34. 1939. 

The handling of vegetables for fast freezing is discussed. Enzymatic 
action taking place during storage in the frozen state is said to be detri¬ 
mental. Proper blanching of vegetables destroys the enzymes. The desir- 
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able temperature of storage is zero ®F. and the temperature should be con¬ 
stant. When the temperature goes up, iinless the package is hermetically 
sealed, the air will go out, taking some moisture with it. When the tempera¬ 
ture is lowered, the air will pass back into the package. The package 
virtually ‘‘breathes’^ if the temperature is not kept constant. J.H.E, 

381. Excessive Plant Operating Costs—The Penalty of Ignorance and 

Neglect. C. T. Baker, Atlanta, Ga. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 4, 21. 

1939. 

The reason for refrigeration operating troubles in two plants are de¬ 
scribed. Inadequate condensing water and infrequent defrosting of evapo¬ 
rating coils were principal sources of loss of capacity. J.H.E. 

382. Successful Farm Refrigerator Fills Many Uses. Fred Erbach,. 

Chicago, Ill. Refrig. Eng., 39: 6, 361. June 1940, 

A combination refrigerator, one to not only cool and hold milk, freeze a 
slab of ice, and store frozen foods, but also preserves fresh fruits and 
vegetables is advocated. It is stated that there is a total market for about 
1,200,000 electric units of this sort and 3,000,000 gas driven units. The 
author suggests essential operating features of such cabinets and presents 
design features. L.M.D. 
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383. Effect of Salt on the Keeping Quality of Cream. W. J. Caulfield, 

F. E. Nelson and W. H. Martin, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station. 

Four lots of 30 per cent cream to each of wliich salt in qiuuitities equal 
to 0, 7,10, 13 and 16 per cent of the weight of the fat-free serum was added 
immediately after separation, were held at 60, 70, 82 and 90° F. for 10-day 
periods. Changes in acidity, formol titration and grade were followed. 
Changes in the bacterial flora of two of the four lots were followed by direct 
microscopic observations. 

Deterioration of the creams was definitely retarded by the addition of 
salt. The amount of salt ne('es.sary to effectively j)revent appreciable deter¬ 
ioration was found to be dependent upon time and temperature of storage. 
The results indicate that not less than 10 per cent salt (serum basis) is 
required to prevent cream from becoming secmnd grade when held for 10 days 
at 60 or 70° F. and for 5 days at 82 and 90° F. 

The addition of 13 per (*ent salt (serum basis) to cream held at 70° F. 
for 3 or more days before salt was added did not prevent further deteriora¬ 
tion of the cream. Thus the method is largely limited to farm use. 

Butter churiKHl from cream to which 13 per cent salt (serum basis) w^as 
added at the beginning of a 10-day .storage period at 70° F. scored twT) to 
five points higher than did butter produced from control lots of the same 
cream held under similar conditions without salt. 

When a modified Babcoch test procedure w^as u.sed, results which com¬ 
pared favorably with the calculated butterfat percentages were obtained. 

The data indi(*ate that the improvement of the keeping quality of cream 
by tlie addition of salt has definite merit. 

384. The Effect of Alfalfa Lipids upon the Progress of Sweet Clover 

Poisoning in Cattle. W. A. King, II. A. Campbell, I. W. Rupel, 
P. H. Phillips and G, Bohstedt, Departments of Biochemistry and 
Dairy Husbandry, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

A study of the effect of alfalfa lipids upon the progress of sweet clover 
poisoning in cattle has been made and the following results obtained. 

Ten per cent of the ration of growing cattle was made i\p of toxic sweet 
clover and fed without harm for a period of 3^ months. 

Animals with a prolonged clotting time developed an increased number 
of blood platelets. There was no change in the fibrin, hemoglobin, or serum 
calcium in these cases. 
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Crude petroleum ether extracts of alfalfa hay fed at a level equivalent 
to 60 per cent of the toxic sweet clover in the ration brought about a favorable 
remedial response in sweet clover poisoned young cattle. Evidence adduced 
from the separate eifects upon whole blood clotting time and prothrombin 
clotting time, the administration of bile salts alone and with alfalfa lipids, 
and the difference in rate of return to normal between the prothrombin 
and blood clotting times when the toxic hay was withdrawn from the 
ration indicates that one or more factors other than prothrombin were in¬ 
volved in the restoration of the normal blood clotting mechanism of the 
sweet clover poisoned bovine. 

385. The Effect of Added Egg Phospholipids on the Nutritive Value of 

Certain Vegetable Oils. E. J. Schantz, R. K. Boutwtell, C. A. 
Elvehjem and E. B. Hart, Department of Biochemistry, College of 
Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

It was recently reported from this laboratory^ that butter fat has a 
higher nutritive value for growth in weanling rats than certain vegetable 
oils when homogenized into mineralized skimmed milk and supplemented 
with all the known essential fat soluble vitamins. The difference in the 
nutritive value was not found to be due to factors contained in the non- 
saponifiable fraction of butter fat.^ However, since the phospholipids are 
decomposed upon saponification it appeared possible that the difference in the 
nutritive value of butter fat and the vegetable oils fed might be due to some 
particular phospholipid contained in the butter fat Avhich was not contained 
in the vegetable oils. 

Addition of 0.25 per cent and 0.5 per cent of egg lecithin to corn oil or 
coconut oil improved the nutritive value of these oils slightly but not enough 
to make them equal to butter fat when they were homogenized into mineral¬ 
ized skimmed milk at a level of 4 per cent and fed to w^eanling rats. 

Sphingomyelin sphingosine sulfate, and ethanolamine had no effect on 
the nutritive value of corn oil, but choline, in the case of the females, seemed 
to improve it slightly. 

386. The Nutritive Value of the Fatty Acid Fractions of Butter Fat. 

E. J. Schantz, R. K. Boutwell, C. A. Elvehjem and E. B. Hart, 
Department of Biochemistry, College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

In a previous paper^ it was reported that butter fat homogenized into 
mineralized skim milk gave better growth of weanling rats than certain 

1 Schantz, E. JElvehjem, C. A., and Hart, E. B. The comparative nutritive value 
of butter fat and certain vegetable oils. J. Daiev ScikKob 23, 181, 1940. 
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vegetable oils homogenized into skim milk and fed under the same condi¬ 
tions with ample carotene, irradiation, a-toeopherol and minerals added in 
all cases. The superiority of butter fat for growth was not found to be due 
to factors contained in the non-saponifiable fraction of butter or to be due 
to compounds such as lecithin, choline, sphingomyelin, or sphingosine. 

The fatty acids responsible for the superior growth of young rats ob¬ 
tained on butter fat as compared with certain vegetable oils homogenized 
into skim milk with all of tlie known essential fat soluble vitamins added, 
apparently lie in the saturated fraction of butter fat. 

When the fatty acids of butter fat were separated into the volatile acids 
by steam distillation and into the unsaturated and saturated acids as lead 
soaps and the triglycerides of these fractions fed in (jorn oil in approximately 
the (iomposition found in butter the saturated fraction with corn oil was 
found to be a little superior to butter fat while the other two fractions com¬ 
pared favorably with corn oil. 

387. The Length of the Intestine of Calves and Its Bearing on the Ab¬ 

sorption of the Nutrients from the Chyme. Dwight Bspe and 
C. Y. (vANNON, Iowa State College. Ames, Iowa., 

Data are i)resented indicating that the small intestine of the living calf 
is about seven times the body length, or about one-third the post-mortem 
length. The large intestine does not show as great a difference in length 
between the living and post-mortem stages as does the small intestine. 

Variations in tlie ratio between body length and length of intestine 
depend more on individuality than upon the age of the calf. 

388. The Specificity of the Lactogenic Hormone in the Initiation of 

Lactation. A. J. Bergman and C. W. Turner, Dept. Dairy 
Husbandry, llniv. of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 

A study is rep(»rted with the “lactogenic hormone’’ and the “thyreotropic 
and other hormone” fractions of the anterior pituitary on lactogenesis in the 
pseudo-pregnant rabbit. The injection of small amounts of the “lacto¬ 
genic hormone” fraction was necessary to produce abundant lactation, 
( 4 ^h ) to glands. Extracts riidi in the “tliyreotropie and other 

hormones,” but containing only traces of the lactogenic hormone did not 
possess the ability to initiate lactation in doses as high as could be tolerated. 
These results are taken to indicate tliat the primary function of the lactogenic 
hormone, w^hich also possesses the ability to proliferate •the pigeon crop 
gland, is to initiate and maintain established lactation, while the “thyreo- 
tropic and other hormones” fraction has only a supplementary effect on 
established lactation. 
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389. Distribution of Pseudomonas fragi. H. B. Morrison and B. W. 

Hammer, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 

Pseudomonas fragi was found in 16.5 per cent of 176 lots of milk delivered 
by 14 producers to an Iowa milk plant. It not detected in 17 lots 
delivered in June to a Kentucky milk plant but was found in 40.0 per cent 
of 40 deliveries in December to the same plant. Samples of defective dairy 
products, especially those criticized as rancid or as having a May apple 
odor, commonly yielded the organism. 

In general, dairy plant equipment was relatively free of the organism. 
An appreciable percentage (9,7 per cent) of the Iowa dairy plant water 
supplies yielded the organism. In Iowa a large proportion (51.8 per cent) 
of samples of dirt and other materials or equipment likely to come in contact 
with or be contaminated by dirt was found to harbor Ps. fragi. In Kentucky 
relatively few (4.1 per cent) similar samples obtained in summer yielded 
it, but it was found in a considerable proportion (37.4 per cent) of the 
samples obtained in December. 

Ps. fragi was found in 25 (71.4 per cent) of 35 samples of barnyard soil 
obtained from various states. It was present in a larger percentage of sam¬ 
ples from the eastern states (90.9 per cent) tlian from the western states 
(38.5 per cent). 

The wide distribution of P.s. fragi on farms emphasizes the importance 
of farms as a source of the organism. 

390. A Study of Fresh and Frozen Plain, Superheated and Sweetened 

Condensed Skimmilk for Ice Cream. L. K. Crowe and Harry 
H. Winn, Dairy Husbandry Department, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebr, 

Plain, superheated and sweetened condensed skimmilk made from the 
same lot of skimmilk w^as used fresh and after one, two, and three months 
storage at 0® F*. as the source of added serum solids in i(je cream. The three 
types of condensed skimmilk were satisfactory sources of serum solids when 
fresh and after storage. No benefits were derived from superheating con¬ 
densed skimmilk that was stored frozen. The protein in superheated con¬ 
densed showed precipitation after one month at 0® F. Storage of any of the 
three types of condensed skimmilk had no consistent appreciable effect upon 
the protein stability of the ice cream mix in which they were used. 

Viscosity of the ice cream mixes was not consistently affected by the 
freezing and storing of the condensed skimmilk. The viscosity of the ice 
cream mixes ma^e with superheated condensed skimmilk was but slightly 
higher than that of ice cream mixes made with the other two types of con¬ 
densed skimmilk. 

Average whipping curves indicate that ice cream mixes made with fresh 
plain condensed skimmilk whipped to 100 per cent overrun faster than ice 
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cream mixes made with fresh condensed skimmilk of tlie other two types. 
The time required to reach ]()() per cent overrun for ice cream mixes made 
with the three types of condensed skimmilk stored frozen two and three 
months was less than the time required for mixes made with fresli condensed 
skimmilk. 

There was no appreciable difference in the flavor, body or texture scores 
which could be attributed to the type of condensed skimmilk used or whether 
it vras the fresh or frozen j)roduct. 

](ie cream made with fresh superJieated condensed skimmilk was slower in 
melting: than ice cream made with either of the other two types of condmised. 
Ice cream made with superheated condensed skimmilk grave the least foam on 
melting. Freezing and stoihig plain and superheated condensed skimmilk 
increased the amount of foam in tlie melted ice cream whereas the opposite 
was true for sweetened condensed skimmilk. Ice cream made wdth stored 
frozen superheated condensed skimmilk was frequently criticized for a slight 
curdy appearance on melting. 

391. A Semimicro-Kjeldahl Method for the Determination of Total Ni¬ 
trogen in Milk. S. ( 1 . Menefek and O. li. Overman, Fniv. of 
Illinois, Urbana, III. 

liecent research Avork in this laboratory pertaining to the nitrogen dis¬ 
tribution in dairy products made it desirable to develop a practical method 
for determining small amounts of nitrogen. 

The purpose of this experiment was: (1) to design a semimicro-Kjeldahl 
apparatus, (2) to compare the efficiency of sevei-al digestion catalysts and 
(3) to compare both 0,02 N sulphuric acid and boric acid solutions as the 
ammonia receiving agents. 

Copper sulphate and selenium oxychloride, mercuric oxide and selenium 
oxychloride, and mercuric oxide alone were used as the digestion catalysts. 
These three catalysts gave comparable results when used to analyze milk for 
total nitrogen. Mercuric*, oxide is preferred as a catalyst because the lit¬ 
erature for the most part, indicates that selenium and its combinations cause 
low results for nitrogen. 

A 2 per cent boric acid solution is preferred as the ammonia receiving 
agent with a methyl red-methylene blue combination as the indicator. The 
boric acid solution eliminates the use of 0.02 N sodium hydroxide solution 
(for back titrating the standard acid) Avhich is very sensitive to carbon 
dioxide and requires frequent restaiidardization. 

The semimicro-Kjeldahl method is well adapted to routine analysis, it 
saves time, and reduces the cost of reagents per determination. 

The results obtained with the semimicro-Kjeldahl check very closely with 
those obtained by the Official Method. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 

392. Pood Industries Manual; 10th Edition. Published by Leonard Hill 

Limited, London. Distributed in U. S. by Chemical Publishing 

Co., Inc., New York. 400 pages, price $4.00. 

This is a technical and commercial compendium of the manufacture, pre¬ 
serving, packing and storage of various food products. The volume aims 
at collecting information which has become established and standardized in 
the various food industries. It succeeds best in doing this in the case of 
milling, baking, sugar confectionery, chocolate, and canning. The section 
devoted to the dairy industry is limited and chiefly contains formulae for 
various common dairy calculations, some test procedures and a few tables 
on the composition of dairy products. The volume contains an extensive 
list of books likely to interest those engaged in the food process industries, 
but it has not been brought up to date. The subject matter is so broad that 
it has been necessary to condense greatly most of the subjects dealt with. 

J.H.E. 

393. Dairy profit. Wilbur J, Praser, Interstate Printers and Publishers, 

Danville, Ill. 270 pages, Illustrated. Price $1.80. 1940. 

Dairy Profit*’ is a valuable contribution to dairy literature. 

Although much of the material has appeared previously in periodicals, it 
is here grouped and classified and Professor Fraser has added much of his 
own philosophy about agriculture and espe<?ially dairying and dairy people. 

The author emphasizes the need for planning farm and dairy operations 
on a long time basis. 

The subject matter of tlie book deals with the problems of feeding and 
management and crop production necessary to successful dairy farm 
operation. 

Professor Fraser discusses the i>rinciples of feeding and management in 
simple straight forward terms and in most instances illustrates the effect 
of good management by a story of some good farmer. Throughout the book 
he stresses the need of proportionality and shows how disa.strous it is to do 
part of the job well in all particulars save one and then mi.ss the goal of 
success. 

The word '‘profit” in the title is used in its broadest sense for the 
author in the last chapters of the book shows the need of planned recreation. 
He discourages the unnecessary drudgery which may be needed to merely 
accumulate large holdings of land and money. This idea is indicated by the 
title of one of the chapters, “What Shall it Profit a Man.” 

This book should be of special interest to farmers and teachers; to farm¬ 
ers* it gives suggestions and encouragement; to the teachers it will give a 
wealth of illustrations to vitalize subject matter. C-L-Blaekman 
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394. The Action of Chemical Disinfectants on Bacteriophages for the 

Lactic Streptococci. G. J. E. Hunter and H. K. Whitehead. 

The Dairy Research Institute, Palmerston North, New Zealand. 

J. Dairy Res., 11: 62-66. 1940. 

The times needed for the complete inactivation of bacteriophages for the 
lactic streptococci liypochlorite, potassium permanganate, hydrogen 
peroxide, formaldehyde, mercuric chloride, alcohol, and phenol in various 
strengths determined. The phage preparations consisted essentially of 
whey. Inactivation was determined by failure of the phage chemical mix¬ 
ture to prevent the coagulation of milk inoculated with the susceptible 
organism.. 

When all the phage preiiarations were adjusted to a common protein 
percentage of 0.49 per cent, it was found that all of the eight phage races 
studied were destroyed by exposure to 0.05 per cent active chlorine wdthin 
1 minute. Active chlorine and permanganate were by far the most effective 
of the disinfectants. 

Hydrogen and hydroxyl ions were found to inactivate phage when 
they were present in sufficient concentrations, but their effects between 
1)H values of 4 and 7 were negligible. S.T.C. 

395. The Influence of Various Factors on the Fermentation End- 

Products of the Heterofermentative Streptococci. C. C. Thiel, 

The NatU Inst, for Res. in Dairying, Univ. of Reading, Reading, 

England. J. Dairy Res., 11: 51-61. 1940. 

The influence of temperature, pH, oxygen tension and yeast autolysate 
on the production of by-products and the ratios of the by-products formed 
to the sugar utilized and lactic acid })roduced in milk by the heterofermenta¬ 
tive lactic acid streptococci were investigated. 

The total production of lactic acid was increased by anaerobic conditions 
and low temperature. The ratio of lactic acid formed to sugar utilized was 
increased by anaerobic conditions and the presence of chalk. 

The total amount of acetic acid was liigher in the presence of chalk 
at the lower temperatures and in yeast milk, but was decreased by anaerobic 
conditions. The ratio of acetic acid both to sugar utilized and to lactic acid 
formed was smaller at lower temperatures, in the presence of ‘'growth fac¬ 
tors’’ and chalk and under anaerobic conditions. 

The total alcohol production was high when yeast or ch^lk was added to 
milk, under anaerobic conditions and at lower temperatures, and similarly 
the ratio of alcohol formed to sugar utilized and lactic acid produced was 
increased. 
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Hydrolysis of the residual lactose occurred in all cultures of Sir, ciiro- 
vorus and with some of the other streptococci in cultures to which chalk had 
been added. S.T.C. 

396. Studies on the Methylene-Blue Reduction Test. 11. Comparison 
between the Old and the Modified Methods. T. Matuszewbki 
AND J. SupiNSKA, Institute of Fermentative Industry and Agricul¬ 
tural Bacteriology, Warsaw, Poland. J. Dairy Res., 11: 43-50. 
1940. 

The old and modified (irn’ersion of tubes at 30 minute intervals) methods 
of the methylene blue reduction test were compared using 185 samx>les of raw 
milk. The deviations in the reduction time, corresponding to a given 
initial number of cells, are smaller by the modified than by the old method, 
and the average reduction time is shorter. It is suggested that this is due 
to a more uniform distribution of tlie bacteria in the milk following the 
inversion of the tube. 

The average coefficient of multiplication in the old method was 0.660 and 
in the modified method 0.885, showing that the shortening of the reduction 
time in the modified method is due to stimulation of bacterial growth. 

S.T.C. 


397. Haemolytic Organism Isolated from Pasteurized Cream. L. ()’- 

Droma, Dept, of Dairy Bacteriology, University College, Cork, 

Ireland. J. Dairy Res., 11: 37-42. 1940. 

A description is given of a weakly liaemolytic organism, which first ap¬ 
peared as a contaminant, in the form of pin point colonies, in agar fdates 
inoculated with dilutions of a cream which had been subjected to partial 
processing in a butter churn. The majority of its characteristics showed it 
to be a resistant strain of Str. thermophilis, although it resembled in many 
respects certain strains of Str. Bovis. S.T.C. 

BREEDING 

398. Rindviehzucht in Schweden. Ivar Johansson. Ziiehtungskunde 

15 (4): 97-104. 6 figs. 1940. 

Three breeds of cattle are bred pure in Sweden. The Black and White 
which is similar to the Holstein-Priesian is most abundant in southern 
Sweden. The Red and White which is somewhat like the Shorthorn and 
Ayrshire is the most popular in middle Sweden. A smaller hornless native 
race is more abundant in northern Sweden. Pictures of the Red and White 
and of white hornless animals are included. Cow testing associations began 
in 1898. About 18 per cent (350,000 head) of the milking cows are now on 
test in these associations. About 50,000 other cows are on test in creamery 
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aHSoeiatioiis where the owner weighs the milk and takes the samples himself 
but the testing is done at the nearest creamery. These creamery tests are 
not recognized in the conduct of the herdbooks or when awarding prizes at 
the fairs but are thought worth making for the owner to use in ('ontrolling 
his feeding operations and in culling. Progeny tests of bulls generally 
require at least ten comparisons between daughters and dams but in certain 
circumstances six such comparisons justify evaluating a bull. Some govern¬ 
ment aid is given to the cow testing associations and also to the 2,400 bull 
associations. Members of the latter own 286,000 cows. There are no 
specialized beef breeds in Sweden and no cattle are now used for draft pur¬ 
poses. Breeding is aimed at a milk-flesh ideal with the milk being given 
more emphasis, especially in tiie northern districts. The total number of 
cows has not changed much in recent years but production has increased. 
Improved breeding and better management have both been responsible for 
this. About eight per cent of the feed for dairy cows is imported. Various 
governmental subsidies or control measures have kept the domesti(.* price for 
butter higher than the price for butter exported. Some of these last cir¬ 
cumstances may have changed since the outbreak of the present war. 

. J.L.L. 

399. Die Auswertung der Herdbiicher in den Fleckviehzuchtgebieten 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Leistungsvererbung 
durch den Bullen. Hans Bieoert. Zuchtungskuude 15 (4): 105- 
119. 1940. 

The author gives first a general di.scussion about the purposes and uses of 
herdbooks, the nature of the data they do or should include, methods of 
evaluating inheritam'C for milk production, etc. The data studied are from 
the herdbooks of tJie liied region in central Baden and involve evaluating 
the production or inheritance of about 140 bulls and 4,000 cows. All of the 
cattle belong to the Fle(*kvieh race (similar to the Simmenthaler). The 
agriculture of this region is characterized by small holdings with usually 
not more than three or four cows per farm and consequently the extensive 
use of community bulls and such cooperative measures. Under such con¬ 
ditions the author believes it unwise to refer each record to the herd average, 
as has been recommended for regions where the herds are very large and the 
data extend over many years. Also he concludes that the year-to-year varia¬ 
tion need not be considered in types of agriculture in which little use is 
made of pasture. Daughter and dam were tested in the same herd in about 
95 per cent of the cases. Age corrections are avoided by not including the 
first two lactations in the daughter-dam comparisons. He ilfses averages of 
the third and fourth lactations and later ones, if any. Each sire is evaluated 
according to the custormarj^ "‘heredity grid’' diagram which is like an intra- 
sire daughter-dam correlation. The diagram also shows the numbers of the 
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daughters which exceed or fall below their dams and the number which 
exceed or fall below the average for the community in which that bull was 
kept. Daughters without tested dams or without third and fourth lacta¬ 
tions are indicated in the diagram hut are not included in the proof. Ten 
daughter-dam comparisons are considered the minimum for proving a sire. 
Corrections for the amount of draft work performed by the dam or by the 
daughter are discussed but are considered unsatisfactory. An actual pedi¬ 
gree is given as a model of what would be expected in pedigrees giving only 
the most useful information. No new genetic theory is involved. This is 
a discussion with actual examples of what can be done toward the proving 
of dairy sires in communities where the herds are small and the cooperative 
use of dairy sires is extensive. It also includes a number of brief statements 
of opinion as to which external circumstances are practically worth correc¬ 
tion and concludes that in this region age is almost the only one of these. 

J.L.L. 


BUTTER 

400. Crumbly, Sticky Butter. C. H. Parsons, Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Nat’l Butter and Cheese «J., 31: 4, 18. 1940. 

Crumbly butter is difficult to cut into patties and breaks easily when 
cold. Composition of butter fat and manufacturing procedures influence 
the extent of the defect. Butter manufacturers cannot control feeds but 
may relieve the condition by careful manufacturing methods. Control of 
temperature of churning and temperature of wash water as suggested by 
Coulter and Combs were tried on the commercial scale in 9 states. Butter 
was tested by penetrometer, and by cutting and spreading tests. The 
treatments improved but did not wholly overcome severe crumbly conditions. 
The auger type printing inacbine improved bod}\ There is a possibility of 
further improvement by proper adjustment of time and temperature of 
holding butter before printing. W.V.P. 

401. Weedy Flavored Cream-—Its Relation to the Butter Industry. P. A. 

Downs, Univ. of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. Nat’I Butter and 

Cheese J., 31: 5, 12. May 1940. 

Flavors of milk and cream may come from feeds and weeds eaten by 
cows or froni odors breathed by the cow and absorbed by the blood stream. 
Tkalaspi arvense, called Pennycress, Frenchweed or stinkweed, belongs to 
the mustard family and now is found from Canada south to central Cali¬ 
fornia and east to eastern Minnesota. As little as 90 to 150 gms. of seed 
or 500 gms. of green forage eaten by the cow will taint the milk. Wild 
onion or garlic plants are common causes of tainted milk. ‘^Pepper graas'^ 
is believed to cause a characteristic flavor but more definite information is 
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needed to be sure of its effect. This information is beinp: obtained by the 
combined efforts of the Research Committee of the American Butter Insti¬ 
tute of Chicafro, and a Sub-committee of the Quality Committee of the 
American Dairy Science Association. W.V.P. 

CHEESE 

402. The Measurement and Significatice of pH Values in Cheesemaking. 

J. 0. Davis and C. C. Ttiiel, The Nat’l Inst, for Kes. in Dairying, 

Univ. of Reading, Reading, EngJand. J. Dairy Res., 11: 71-78. 

1940. 

A colorimetric dilution method for the determination of pH values in 
cheesemaking is recommended, using bromthymol blue as the indicator for 
milk and whey of pH greater than 5.8 and B. D. H. 5560 indicator for whey 
of pH below 5.8. The autliors consider that titratable acidities and pH 
values each afford an incomplete picture of the working of a curd. Together 
they afford a valuable indication of the normality or otherwise of the making 
process. S.T.C. 

403. Cream Cheese as a Base for Spreads. C. R. Baker. Nat’l Butter 

and Cheese J., 31: 6, 26. June 1940. 

A method of making Cream cheese’’ with six per cent fat in the mix is 
outlined. The curd may be mixed with ripened cheese, pickles, olives or 
pimentos. Emulsifying salts and a stablizing agent are added to the cheese 
mixture which is cooked to about 170® F. before placing in glass jars. 

W.V.P. 


CHEMISTRY 

404. Biennial Reviews of the Progress of Dairy Science. Section C. 

Dairy Chemistry. J. Dairy Res., 11: 84-111. 1940. 

An ex(*e]lent review of the progress of dairy cJiemistry from the middle 
of 1937 to the middle of 1939. S.T.C. 

405. The Determination of Vitamin D in Food Substances Containing 

Phosphorus. Katharine Coward and Elsie Kassner, College of 
Pharmaceutical Society, London. Biochem. J., 3d: 538. 1940. 

In this paper a reinvestigation of the effeid of giving vitamin D plus 
phosphate to rats fed on a rachitogenic diet of high-Ca, low-P content was 
reported. In six separate experiments the average healings produced by (a) 
10 units of vitamin D, (b) a dose of potassium phosphate, and (c) 10 units 
of yitamin D plus a dose of phosphate were compared. The phosphate dose 
of groups (b) and (c) ranged from 60 to 1380 mg. per rat. In another series 
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similarly arranged the vitamin D dose was 5 units, and the phosphate dose 
ranged 460, 920 and 1380 mg. per rat. The lower doses of phosphate alone 
were practically without effect on calcification but all doses affected the calci¬ 
fication brought about by either 5 or 10 units of vitamin D. The curves of 
response to (a) 10 units of vitamin D plus graded doses of phosphate, (b) 
5 units of vitamin D plus graded doses of phosphate, and (c) doses of phos¬ 
phate alone were all logarithmic and of similar slope, (a) being highest, and 
(c) lowest of the various heighths. Giving both vitamin D and phosphate to 
rats receiving a rachitogenic diet of high-Ca, low-P content has a multiplica¬ 
tive eflPect on healing, not an additive one. It is suggested the only prac¬ 
tical method of testing a food product containing sufficient phosphorous in 
the dose to alter the Ca-P ratio of the diet is to extract the ether soluble 
portion after saponification and determine the vitamin D in the extract. 

K.G.W. 

406. Studies on the Chemistry of the Fatty Acids. VI. The Application 

of Crystallization Methods to the Isolation of Arachidonic Acid, 
with a Comparison of the Properties of this Acid Prepared by 
Crystallization and by Debromination. Observations on the 
Structure of Arachidonic Acid. G. Y. Siienowara and J. B. 
Brown, Lab. of Physiological Chem., Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 
O. J. Biol. Chem,, 1S4: 331. 1940. 

Crystallization procedures at low lemperatures were applied to the 
methyl esters from the fatty acids of suprarenal phosphatides. The methyl 
araehidouate obtained by this method was compared, for the constants, with 
the ester prepared by the debromination procedure. The difl'erenc.es in con¬ 
stants observed are believed' due to the presence of isomers in the product 
obtained by the chemical means. A tentative formula for the arachidonic 
acid is suggested, based on physieo-chemico measurements. The arac^hidonic 
acid occurring in adrenal phosphatides is suggested as A’■6-10-14-18 a 
icosatetrenoie acid. 

CHa - CH = CH - (CHo), - CH = CH - (CH.)^ - CH = CH - - 

COOH. This information is of interest because of increasing attention to 
the value of fatty acids in nutrition. K.G.W. 

407. The Estimation of Riboflavin. 1. A new biological method. 2. 

The estimation of riboflavin in milk; comparison of fiuorimetric 
and biological tests. 3. Statistical analysis of the data, M. M. 

El Sadr, T. F. Macrae and C. Elizabeth Work, Div. of Nutrition, 
Lester •Institute, London; K. M. Henry, J. Houston and S. K. 
Kon, Nat^l. Institute for Research in Dairying, Univ. of Reading; 
AND J. 0. Irwin, Medical Research CounciPs Statistical Staff, l^io- 
ehem. J.,c^4:601. 1940. 
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The first phase of the paper is a concise review of the techniques available 
for measuring the ril)oflavin content of foods, and the results of these 
methods. The second phase is a report of a study on the biological assay 
method wherein a basal ration plus various supplements were fed the ani¬ 
mals. A method was suggested for use whereby young rats are fed a diet 
complete in other respects plus a liver charcoal filtrate as a source of the Ba 
vitamins. Inasmuch as the rats showed growth responses when fed graded 
doses of riboflavin, it is believed an excelhnit method for assay purposes.* 

In the third phase a comparison w^as made between the fluorimetric 
method of measurement of riboflavin and the bioassay method. When the 
milk is fed at lower levels yielding ahiinahweigiit gains of 10-15 grams a 
week, biological findings are in good agreement with fluorimetric tests. In 
the fourth phase, the bioassay results of two laboratories were put to statis- 
ti(?al review. The results of the data show that the slope of the standard 
curve of data by the one laboratory is stee))er than the slope for standard 
of the second laboratory. Because different slopes for the standard curve 
occur in different laboratories, it is suggeste<l tiiat at least two doses of 
standard and two doses of unknown preparation be pni])loyed in routine 
testing. K.G.W. 

408. The Composition of Dolphin Milk. Lillian Eiciielberoer, E. S. 

Fetcher, Jr., E. M. K. Geiling and B. J. Vos, Jr., Lasker Founda¬ 
tion for Medical Kesearcli and the Depts. of Medicine, Pharmacol¬ 
ogy, and Physiology, Univ, of Chi(;ago. J. Biol. Chem., ISi: 171. 
1940. 

The data i)resented in this study Avere obtained in a manner unlike that 
employed for otlier studies; the samples were obtained from live animals, 
three bottle-nose dolpliins and in addition, one spotted dolphin 1.5 hours 
after it had been harpooned. DoltJiin milk was found to be high in fat 
(108-180 gm, per liter) and protein (94.2-111 gm. per liter) and Ioav in 
lactose (3.9-7.7 gm. per liter). K.G.W. 

409. The Determination of pH in Milk and Whey by Means of Colour 

Indicator Paper. L. Seekles, The Laboratory for Veterinary 
Chemistry, State ITniversity, Utrecht, Holland. J. Dairy Ees., 11: 
79-83. 1940. 

The author suggests the use of lypan paper M25 for pH measurements 
in milk and wliey in the pH range 5.4-6.6. As a rule the error was found 
not to exceed 0.1 pH. In very acid milk and whey (pH < 5.4) lypan paper 
of the L. series is recommended. Generally the deviation was found not to 
exceed 0 2 pH. Lypan paper can not be used in alkaline milk and whey. 

S.T.C. 
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410. A Rapid Method for the Separation of Serum Albumin and Globulin. 

George B, Kingsley, Div. of Biochem., Labs., Phila, GenrL Hospi¬ 
tal, Phila., Pa. J. Biol. Chem., 13S: 731. 1940. 

A rapid, accurate method for the separation of serum albumin and 
globulin is based on the use of ether to decrease the density of globulin pre¬ 
cipitated by sodium sulphate. After ether extraction and brief centrifuga¬ 
tion, globulin separates in a compact layer at the bottom of the ether phase 
above the sodium sulfate solution. No preliminary period of standing is 
required. K.G.W. 

411. Composition of Lactic Acid and the Production of a Highly Con¬ 

centrated Acid. Paul D. Watson, Res. Labs., Bur, Dairy Ind., 

U. S. Dept, of Agr. Ind. Eng. Ohem., 32: 399. 1940. 

Lactic acid with a total acidity of about 100 per cent consists of varying 
proportions of lactic acid (free), laetyllactic acid (anhydride), lactide and 
water. 

The composition of lactic acid of different strengths varies widely, and 
the composition of a single acid changes slowly until equilibrium is reached. 
Lactic acid (IJ.S.P. 85 per cent) contains only a trace of lactide; the 100 per 
cent acid contains about one per cent lactide. The amount of laetyllactic 
acid present may vary from about zero to about 90 per cent, dilute lactic 
acid containing little or none. Smooth curves are obtained when the ana¬ 
lytical results obtained on stabilized acids are plotted. 

At present concentrated lactic acid is not available in concentrations 
above 86 per cent. This study has resulted in a proce.ss for the production 
of concentrated lactic acid with a total acidity of about 105 per cent ex¬ 
pressed as lactic acid. This' concentrated acid is an anhydrous, viscous, 
water white liquid, and it is thought that it may have considerable industrial 
value. Author ^s Abstract 

CONCENTRATED AND DRY MILK; BY-PRODUCTS 

412. Density of Dry Milk Solids (Skimmilk). 0 . E. Stambebq and C. H. 

Bailey, Univ. of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minn. Food Research, 5: 

3, p. 275. May-June 1940. 

The authors define a term “density index’’ as ten times the amount of 
sedimentation obtained, by shaking 7 grams of dry skimmilk with a naphtha 
and carbon tetrachloride mixture (density 1.250 at 25® C. or 77® P.) in a 
graduated 50 cc. conical centrifuge tube, after 45 minutes settling. Their 
observations indicate that there is a great variation in the density indices of 
spray dried skimmilk due to the variation in amount of occluded air. This 
in turn was found to vary with the process of manufacture and type of 
equipment. No air was found in roller dried skimmilk and less air was 
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found in spray dried skimmilk when a higher preheating treatment was used. 
The authors indicate that the density index might be used by manufacturers 
as a test for uniformity of product. While no mention is made directly 
concerning it, the index appears to also offer a means of distinguishing be¬ 
tween spray dried and rolJer dried skimmilk. P.J.D. 

FEEDS AND FEEDING 

413. Milk and Butterfat Production by Dairy Cows on Four Different 

Planes of Feeding. K. R. Graves, George Boteman and J. B. 

Sheppard, all of the Bureau of Dairy Industry, and George B. 

Caine, Utah State Agr. College. U.S.D.A. Tech. Bill. 724, 36 pages. 

April 1940. 

Twelve Holstein cows were fed the following 4 different rations in 4 lacta¬ 
tion periods and the production records calculated to maturity. 

1. Full grain ration—consisting of alfalfa hay, corn silage, pasture in 
season and one pound of the grain mixture per pound of fat produced i>er 
week. Grain mixture was 2 iiarts barley, 1 part oats and 1 part bran. 

2. Alfalfa hay alone or pasture alone in season. 

3. Same as (2) except ground barley was fed at the rate of one pound to 
an average of 6.03 pounds of milk. 

4. Alfalfa hay and pasture with the addition of corn silage. 

Ration 1 was fed prior to the other rations which did not follow in order. 
On the basis of ration No. 1 being 100 per cent, ration No. 2 produced 69.75 
and 65.77 per cent as much milk and butterfat respectively; ration No. 3 pro¬ 
duced 86.03 and 80.24 per cent as much milk and butterfat respectively. 

The average dry matter consumed daily per cow during the wdnter was 
30.6 pounds on alfalfa alone, 32.85 pounds on alfalfa and restricted grain 
and 32.76 pounds on alfalfa and corn silage. W.E.P. 

414. Roughage Feeding of Dairy Cattle. H. S. Willard, Univ. of Wyo¬ 

ming, Laramie, AVyoming. Bui. 237, May 1940. 

Barley as the grain supplement to alfalfa hay and pasture was com¬ 
pared to alfalfa and pasture only for milking cows. The effect of several 
consecutive years of no grain feeding was also studied. Prom 2 to 12 
pounds of barley per head per day %vas fonnd to have very little effect upon 
lowering the hay consumption. 

When Holstein cows had a daily capacity of 30 to 40 pounds of milk at 
the peak there was little increase in production when barley was fed with 
good hay and pasture. Cows with greater capacities at peak production 
benefit proportionally from grain feeding. When no grain is fed the greater 
the peak production capacity is, the more rapid the decline in daily milk pro¬ 
duction. Cows with 50 to 60 pounds peak production capacities produced 
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327 pounds fat in 305 days mature equivalent without grain and 410 pounds 
with barley supplement. Cows with 40 to 50 pounds daily peak capacities 
produced 317 and 320 pounds fat on the mature equivalent in 305 days for 
no grain and grain respectively. When the peak production capacity was 
30 to 40 pounds the respective 305 day mature equivalent fat yield for no 
grain and grain was 240 and 214 pounds. W.E.P. 

415. Rate of Growth by Dairy Calves and Heifers on Different Rations. 

R, R. Graves and J. R. Dawson, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C.; D. V. Kopland, Huntley, Mont.; A. G. Van Horn, 
Lewisburg, Tenn.; and S. L. Cathcort, Columbia, S. C. U.S.D.A. 
Cir. No. 560, 24 pages. 1940. 

Holstein heifers were fed skim milk until 6,12,18 and 24 months of age. 
No difference was found in the rate of growth. The longer periods of skim- 
milk feeding resulted in a somewhat higher breeding efSciency. A slightly 
higher milk production was observed for the heifers fed skim milk for the 
longer periods which was not attributable to inheritance. At Woodward, 
Oklahoma, with 3 groups of 3 Holstein lieifers each, it w^as found that satis¬ 
factory growth was secured on winter rations consisting of sumac sorgo 
silage and 1 pound cottonseed meal; sumac sorgo silage and 2 pounds cotton¬ 
seed meal and 6 pounds alfalfa hay; sumac sorgo silage and 2 pounds grain 
mixture. 

Jersey heifers were found to make satisfactory growth from 12 months 
of age when fed unlimited amounts of machine dried legume hay during the 
winter and good pasture during the summer. Thirteen Jersey heifers fed 
machine dried hay exclusively and without pasture from 12 months to 18 
months of age made satisfactory gains. The daily hay consumption per head 
ranged from an average of 10.6 pounds at 13 months to 15 pounds at 18 
months of age. W.E.P. 

FOOD VALUE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 

416. A Physiological Explanation of the Therapeutic Value of !Milk. 

Charles P. Nelson, M.D., Nelson Clinic, Beverly Hills, Calif. The 
Assn. Bull. Intern. Assn, of Milk Dealers. 32nd year. No. 16: 
393-398. May 1940. 

The results of physio-chemical tests show that 68 per cent of all people 
are below 10 mgs. of blood calcium, whereas the author considers 10,5—12 
mgs. per cent (equivalent to 12 mgs. per 100 ml. of blood) as the optimum. 
He further states that nearly all cows are deficient in calcium. The serum 
calcium arid phosphorus determinations of 100 women on date of delivery 
showed 85 per cent were deficient in phosphorus. In order to maintain a 
normal calcium concentration in the blood, it is necessary to maintain a nor- 
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Dial blood phosphorus concentration. Low blood calcium also results from 
too hiprh phosphorus, in which event phos))horus intake must be reduced 
until the calcium-phosphorus serum concentration ratio is 3 to 1. If it is 
possible to increase the amount of calcium in cows^ milk in addition to cal¬ 
cium containing? foods, especially alfalfa, oats, etc., it is necessary to add 
some form of calcium medication to the food mixtures either in the form of 
decomposed limestone, calcium carbonate or calcium gluconate. A bloo4 
calcium content of 12 mgs. per cent is desired. E.F.G. 

417. The Vitamin A and Carotene Content of Shorthorn Colostrum. K. 

M. Henry, J. Houston and 8. K. Kon, Natl Inst, for Res. in 
Dairying, Univ. of Heading, Reading, England. J. Dairy Res., 11: 
1-8. 1940. 

The concentration of carotene and vitamin A in colostrum and colostral 
fat and total yield of these substances in successive milkings was studied for 
four Shorthorn cows and nine heifers. The concentration of vitamin A in 
the first colostrum ranged from 8160 to 820 Moore blue units per 100 g. and 
that of eai-otene from 2026 to 411 Moore yellow units per 100 g. The high¬ 
est and lowest concentrations and yields of vitamin A and carotene respec¬ 
tively in samples of colostrum and later milk were in the ratios: per g. of 
colostrum (milk) 35:1 and 65:1; per g. of fat 27:1 ami 34:1; calculated 
on daily yield 31:1 and 65:1. 

Access to pasture before calving appeared to have no effect on the secre¬ 
tion of vitamin A in colostrum but increa.sed the output of carotene. 

S.T.C. 

418. The Effect of Commercial Pasteurization and Sterilization on the 

Vitamin Bi and Riboflavin Content of Milk as Measured by 
Chemical Methods. J. Houston, S. K. Kon and S. Y. ThoiiIpson, 
The Nat 9 Inst, for Res. in Dairying, Univ. of Reading, Reading, 
England. J, Dairy Res., 11: 67-70. 1940. 

Fluoriiuetric tests applied to commercially pasteurized and commercially 
sterilized milk showed that in the former some 10 j)er cent and in the latter 
up to 50 per cent of vitamin Bi was destroyed in the course of the heat 
treatment. 

Riboflavin withstood both treatments without loss. S.T.C. 

419. The Problem of Variations in the Growth-Promoting Value of Milk 

for Rats. S. Bartlett, K. M. Henry and S. K. Kon, The Natl 
Inst, for Res. in Dairying, Univ. of Reading, Reading, England. 
J. Dairy Res., 11: 22-36. 1940. 

The growth-promoting properties of milk from three Shorthorn cows 
grazed on the best available permanent pasture was compared to that pro- 
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duced by three other cows of similar lactational history which had been on 
winter rations for 6 months at the start of the experiment and continued 
to be stall-fed. By suitable blending of morning and evening milkings the 
fat content of the milk from both groups of cows was adjusted daily to a 
common level. A part of each milk w^as then holder-pasteurized. 

Four groups of specially prepared litter-mate male rats were fed ad lih., 
for a period of eight weeks, on raw and pasteurized milks, both being sup¬ 
plemented with minerals. There were no differences in appetite or gain 
in weight. 

In similar experiments sugar was added to the milks to double their 
caloric value. Again the growth and appetite of the animals were the same 
on the raw summer and ‘‘winter’* milks. Pasteurization did not alter sig¬ 
nificantly the value of the milk.s, but the summer milk, whetlier raw or 
pasteurized, was superior to the pasteurized ‘‘winter” milk. 

Guinea pigs receiving the raw mineralized milks alone or with sugar died 
within a comparatively short time. There was no difference in growth per¬ 
formance or time of survival between summer and “winter” milk groups. 

The authors state that these experiments give no indication of the 
presence of a specific new appetite or growth factor in pasture milk. 

S.T.C. 

420. Influence of Age of Cow on Ascorbic Acid Conteht of Certified Milk. 

A. D. Holmes and Francis Tripp, Research Labs., The E. I. Patch 
Co., Boston; E, A. Woelfper, H. P. Hood and Sons, Boston; and 
G. H. Satterfield, Univ. of North Carolina, Raleigh, N. C. Food 
Research, 5: 3, p. 263. May-June 1940. 

As a result of the analysis of 659 samples of Guernsey and Holstein 
milk from animals stall fed on a variety of hays and concentrates, where the 
ages of the cows ranged from four to eleven years, no consistent relationship 
was noted between the age of a cow and the amount of ascorbic acid in the 
milk. F.J.D. 


ICE CKEAM 

421. Sugar in Ice Cream. P. H. Tracy, ITniv. of Illinois. Ice Cream Field, 
55:5,68. May 1940. 

It is stated that approximately 200,000,000 pounds of sugar are used in 
the ice cream industry annually. The necessity of using sugar to insure 
palatability is emphasized and the influence of sugar upon freezing point 
lowering of ice cream mixes is indicated. 

Mention is made of certain products, such as com syrup or dried corn 
syrup which have recently been used in the ice cream industry. It is re*^ 
ported that experiments conducted by the author show that high conversion 
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com syrup can be successfully used to replace from 50-75 per cent of sucrose 
in the manufacture of sweetened condensed milk. It is also stated that one- 
third to one-half the sucrose in ices or sherbets can be replaced by 
^‘Sweetose/^ this new corn syrup which was used in the experiments con¬ 
ducted by the author. It is claimed that this product improved the body 
and texture of ices and sherbets and enhanced certain fruit flavors, especially 
pineapple. 

In ice cream when replacing 25 to 33 J per cent of sucrose with ‘‘Swe'e- 
tose’’ on a sweetening value basis of two-thirds, no effect was noticed on mix 
color, pH or viscosity but the mixes whipped slightly slower. No deleterious 
effects were noted so far as flavor was concerned, but the body was improved 
according to the author. W.C.C. 

422. Vegetable Ice Cream. Vincent M. Rabuffo, Editor, Ice Cream 

Trade Journal. Ice Cream Trade J., 36: 6, 12. June 1940. 

Vegetable flavored ice cream has been developed and introduced by 
Philip Wenger, Tortoni Ice Cream Company, Newark, N. J. Tomato sher¬ 
bet and spinach, carrot and fresh asparagus ice cream are among those sold. 

W.H.M. 

423. Soda Fountain Retail Ice Cream Stores. W. L. Molloy, Sales Mgr., 

Grand Rapids Cabinet Co. Ice Cream Field, 35: 5,46. May 1940. 

The wide range of conditions under which soda fountains are operated 
is pointed out. It is claimed that the deciding factor to consider when at¬ 
tempting to determine whether or not sandwiches, lunches, etc. should be 
served at the soda fountain is whether their introduction will increase the 
consumption of ice cream and other dairy prodmds sold at the fountain. 

W.C.C. 

424. Texture in Ice Cream. J. H. Erb, Ohio State Univ. Ice Cream Field, 

35: 6, 32. June 1940. 

The author emphasizes the importance of low temperature drawing of ice 
cream from the freezer and rapid hardening as a means of improving ice 
cream texture. He claims that stiff ice cream from the freezer when 
hardened slowly at 0° F. w^as about equal in texture to soft ice cream from 
the freezer if the latter was hardened rapidly. 

It is claimed that the ice cream from a continuous freezer compared to 
ice cream drawn at the same temperature from a batch freezer has a better 
texture because of the finer incorporation of air in the continuous freezer. 

. W.C.C. 

425. Plant Maintenance. F. C. Vogt, Pres., Vogt’s Ice Cream Co., New 

York, N. Y. Ice Cream Field, 35: 5, 50. May 1940. 

According to the author each plant has its owm specific maintenance 
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problems. This is especially true with refrigeration systems it is claimed; 
often lack of flexibility in such ecjuipment makes the problem acute. 

With other equipment, maintenance need not be difficult it is stated, 
since troubles can usually be forecast and proper repairs made before main- 
tenance reaches the acute stage. 

The necessity of properly grinding the valves in homogenizing equip¬ 
ment, of carefully handling sanitary piping, of maintaining proper strengths 
of cleaning solutions through regular and frequent checks, of operating the 
boiler and other pieces of equipment according to established practices are 
all mentioned as part of an efficient management program. W.C.C. 

426. Charting Better Retail Store Control. Anonymous. Ice Cream 

Field, 35: 5, 29. May 1940. 

It is claimed that analyses of many retail stores show lack of adequate 
and accurate control of merchandise and costs which is often a primary cause 
of failure. Two charts used by one successful ice cream company are repro¬ 
duced to illustrate devices that can be helpful. These charts are entitled 
(1) ‘^Efficiency Rating of Sales People,’’ and (2) “These are Money Losses.” 
They illustrate many points worthy of consideration. W.C.C. 

427. Retail Store Organization. Charles Paine, United Farmers Dairy 

Stores, Inc., Charlestown, Mass. Ice Cream Field, 35: 5, 36. May 
1940. 

Proper organization according to the author divides the whole job into 
parts in such a way as to accomplish the desired results. Further, it defines 
each job as well as the inter-relationship between jobs thereby removing 
many causes of friction. 

Merely assigning certain duties to each employee is not enough. It is 
claimed that organization nece.ssitates that one (1) analyze or study the work 
to be done, (2) organize or group the various things to be done, (3) deputize 
or select proper personnel, (4) train each employee for his job, and (5) 
supervise or see that the program outlined is accomplished. W.C.C, 

428. Mechanical Refrigeration in Ice Cream Truck Bodies. P. Fortney, 

Warnsman-Fortney Body Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Ice Cream Field, 
55:5,44. May 1940. 

It is claimed that the most widely used type of mechanical refrigeration 
in the ice cream industry is the hold over system. This system consists of 
an evaporator «oil which is immersed in or adjacent to a eutetic solution of 
silica jell. The compressor may be on the body or a remote installation. 
It is claimed that most buyers prefer the compressor on the truck body unless 
an ammonia compressor is used as the source of refrigeration. 
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This system according to the author maintains more uniform tempera¬ 
tures in the truck body than other types of refrigeration systems used. The 
cost of operating the truck bodies is no greater with the load in the truck 
than with it empty, hence it is common practice not to remove tlie return 
load where this system is used. The following operating costs for this 
system are given by the author. Depending upon i)<)wer rates it costs from 
15 cents to 50 cents per day with an average of 30 cents for a 500 to 600 
gallon body. Daily depreciation amounts to 50 cents and service charge 10 
cents per day or approximately 90 cents per day total cost. 

It is stated that ice cream transport trucks sometimes used the above 
system of refrigeration but often resort to the constantly operating type, 
where a generator is mounted on th(‘ truck and driven by a powder take-off 
from the transmission. Either direct expansion or j)artial hold-over coils 
are used with this system and it is claimed that best results are obtained 
wiiere partial hold-over coils are provided. W.C.C. 

429. Refrigeration in the Dairy Industry. R. A. Bhodessek, Southern 

Dairies, Inc,, Washington, D. C. Ice Cream Field, 35: 6, 12. 

June 1940. 

Refrigeration is the most important factor to be considered in the food 
industry and the machinery required to produce it makes up the largest in¬ 
vestment, it is claimed. Multi-stage compressors of the booster type and 
high speed refrigeration machinery are more efficient than the older types 
the author states. 

It is claimed that a multi-jirocess dairy plant, i.e., one that produces ice 
cream, milk and other products needs three suction j)ressures, viz. —5, 20 and 
30. Multiple header and booster systems make it possible to obtain any one 
of these pressures. The applications of each of these systems is then briefly 
discussed. The author refers to a system of refrigeration pipe arrangement 
as the “bin type hardening room,“ that his concern has used successfully. 
He claims that they jirefer it to the low' temperature blower system. 

Referring to refrigerated trucks he claims that hold-over coils and dry 
ice are both giving satisfactory results. 

Important steps in the development of ice cream cabinets are outlined. 
The trend has been towards a compact, light cabinet of sturdy construction, 
one which after installation will require the minimum of service. It is also 
claimed tliat in areas w^here the cost of dry ice equals that of purchased 
power, electrically operated compressors will be obsolete. W.C.C. 

430. Creating Gallonage. A. W. Smith, United Dairy, Springfield, Mass. 

Ice Cream Trade J., 36: 5, 64. May 1940. 

The United Dairy System, Inc., Springfield, Massachusetts, has hit upon a 
novel way for increasing the sale of ice cream to church socials, picnics, 
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weddings and parties. It will furnish a portable fountain without rental 
to any group sponsoring a gathering of any kind. W.H.M. 

431. The Use of Sugars in Ice Cream. B. I. Masubovsky, Ice Cream 

Trade J., 36: 5, 69. May 1940. 

The author of this article has abstracted an original article entitled, 
“How One Sugar Compares with Another/’ by Dr. Stroud Jordan, Food 
Industries, volume 12, number 3, using sucrose as a standard and having a 
sweetening value of 100, other sugars have a sweetening value as follows: 
levulose—^175; dextrose—66; corn syrup—30. The caloric value of sucrose 
is given as 1794 per pound, anhydrous dextrose, 1704 per pound, and hy¬ 
drated dextrose, 1549 per pound. W.H.M. 

432. Consumer Educational Trends. Rachael L. Reed, Kansas City 

Dairy Council, Kansas City, Mo. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 7, 39. Feb. 
1940. 

The ice cream industry stands to gain by cooperating with consumer 
groups. The reasons for a consumer movement and a brief history of it are 
given. It is suggested that ice cream manufacturers hold consumer leader 
conferences, arrange for plant visits, present industrial displays, etc. 

J.H.B. 

433. Efficient Personnel.—No. 1 Problem of the Retail Ice Cream Store 

Operator. Edward Thom. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 7, 30. Feb. 1940. 

This is a portrayal of the policies and plan of operation of the 23 retail 
ice cream stores. The most important factor in successful operation is 
personnel. To train efficient managers and clerks and hold them is an ever¬ 
lasting job. An excellent means of building employee morale and bringing 
about a closer relationship between employer and employee has been a 
weekly news letter from the manager addressed to all supervisors, store 
managers, plant superintendents, and owners. J.H.E. 

434. Better Merchandising Through Drug Store Fountains. M. A. New¬ 

ton, Wendt’s Cream Top Dairy, Niagara Falls, N. Y. Ice Cream 
Rev., 23: 8, 35. March 1940. 

Ice cream manufacturers should aggressively influence druggists to do 
a better job of merchandising ice cream. Old time fountain arrangements 
should be modernized. Too often the drug store fountain is unattended 
while the average store should have an attendant behind it at all titties just 
as special retail ice cream stores have. J,H.B. 
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435. A Method for the Accurate Sampling of Ice Cream. A. C. Maack 

AND P. H. Tracy, IJniv. of Illinois, Urbana, III. Ice Cream Rev,, 

23: 8, 36. March 1940. 

There has been difficulty in getting a representative fat and solids test in 
fruit and nut ice cream due to the pieces of flavor material in the melted 
ice cream. Some testers merely strain out the added material and run the 
test on the remaining mix. This does not give accurate information even 
on the unflavored mix. It vould be desij*able to break up the material 
fine enough in order to get a representative sample. 

An accurate method of sampling and testing fruit ice cream is described. 
The fruit in a four or five ounce sample of ice cream is thoroughl}^ broken iip 
by means of a malted milk mixer. Tests indicate an accurate test of the 
product can be made. Nut i(*e creams tend to show a considerable increase 
in fat content when the nuts are first broken up by the mixer. This is said 
to be due to the inclusion of the oil in the mils. J.II.E. 

436. Sugars in Ice Cream. R. J. Trebilcock, Corn Products Sales Co., 

New York. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 8, 42. March 1940. 

This is a review of the function of sugar in ice cream and a discussion of 
the various types of sugar. When dextrose is used to replace 25 per cent of 
the sucrose, the freezing point is lowered .65 of a degree F. J.II.E. 

437. Handling Seasonal Changes of Labor Requirements in an Ice Cream 

Plant% I. K. Krill, Moores and Ross, Inc., Columbus, 0. Ice 

Cream Rev., 23: 8, 38. March 1940. 

A plan is de.scribed for handling the problem of seasonal employment in 
the ice cream indu.stry. Meeting these reipiirements successfully involves 
three things; first, carefully selecting workers who have good health and are 
reliable; second, integrating the labor of the new employees with that of the 
old employees in stich a way as to maintain efficient iiroduction and avoid 
waste; and third, managing by wise foresight and a few simple precautions 
to keep at a minimum the expense of unemployment compensation and in¬ 
dustrial insurance. 

The best market for .summer labor is in two groups: first, women and 
girls who are sea,sonally employed in winter by department stores or seasonal 
industries; and second, students studying dairy manufacturing, who in the 
dull season of the ice cream business are attending school. J.H.E. 

438. Soliciting Consumers by Mail. Anonymous. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 

11, 23. June 1940. 

A mail solicitation plan for reaching ice cream consumers is described. 
The experience thus far has been successful in gaining new customers. 

J.H.E. 
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439. Serum Solids for Ice Cream. H. B. Ottino, M & R Dietetic Labs., 

Columbus, 0. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 9, 37. April 1940. 

Several types of milk solids are available for ice cream. The kind used 
should depend on; (1) freedom from heated or cooked flavors; (2) stability 
or keeping quality; (3) laws of boards of health governing territory of dis¬ 
tribution; (4) water absorbing ability; (5) composition of mix; (6) cost; 
(7) availability. The forewarming temperature, degree of concentration 
and characteristics of each type of serum solid source is discussed. J.H.B. 

440. What is Adequate Pasteurization of Ice Cream Mix. T. V. Arm¬ 

strong, Ohio State Univ., Columbus, 0. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 9, 

41. April 1940. 

This article is a review of previous work on the thermal death points of 
pathogens in ice cream. The recent work on the Escherichia-aerohacter 
group of bacteria and the phosphatase test, is considered. This leads the 
author to conclude that 150® F. for 30 minutes should be the minimum for 
adequate pasteurization. He also cites that the recommendations of the 
Committee on Ice Cream Sanitation of the International Association of Milk 
Sanitarians are 155® F. or higher for 30 minutes, or 180® F. or higher for 16 
seconds as the short time method. J.H.E. 

441. How to Wash Ice Cream Equipment. W. B. Combs, Univ. of Minne¬ 

sota, St. Paul, Minn. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 9, 52. April 1940. 

Equipment should first be rinsed with warm water and then dismantled. 
Prepare washing solution by adding washing powder to a pail of water and 
dissolve completely before use. Use a stiff brush to scrub all parts of equip¬ 
ment. Finally rinse with w^arm water and .steam wdth a steam hose. The 
cleaning of special equipment is outlined. For metal equix)ment use to each 
50 gallons of water a washing pow^der in the following amounts: 1 lb. neutral 
soda, i lb. soda ash, and J lb. trisodium phosphate. All equipment should 
dry quickly after cleaning. A chamois skin is recommended for polishing 
outside surfaces. J.H.E. 

442. How to Sterilize Equipment. H. Macy, Univ. of Minnesota, St. Paul, 

Minn. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 9, 54. April 1940. 

This is an excellent article giving detailed instruction for sterilizing each 
piece of equipment commonly found in an ice cream plant. The system is 
rigid. In general, the equipment should be steamed until the condensate at 
the outlet of the equipment is above 180® F. for at least three minutes. As¬ 
sembled equipment may be rinsed wdth chlorine solution just before use. 
This should contain 50-200 parts per million of available chlorine, depending 
upon the period of exposure. The author is of the opinion that a fre^ water 
rinse is desirable following chlorine sterilization. J.H.E. 
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443. New Competition for the Ice Cream Manufacturer. H. H. Sommer, 

Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 9, 94. 

April 1940. 

Ice cream mixes and mix products for liome use are on the market and are 
beinj^ tried l)y many house-wives. The type of products that have been 
placed on the market may be classified as follows: (1) mix bases consisting? 
of stabilizer, suj?ar and flavors; (2) mix bases similar to number one but eoi\- 
taining some skimmilk solids; (3) powdered ice cream mixes; (4) canned, 
sterilized ice cream mixes; (5) bottled, unsterilized, ice cream mixes. Some 
of these products involve difficulties with respect to mix composition, mix 
processinjr, freezing? and whipj)inf?. Ice cream mixes, specially desij?iied for 
home freezinj? and delivered freshly bottled on milk routes, at present are 
on the iiK'rease. Similarly, canned ice cream mixes have possibilities but 
also have some disadvantaj^es, so the fiiture of these i>roducts is difficult to 
predict. The belief is expressed that none of these products afford any real 
economy to the housekeeper but pride in her ow\\ handiwork may make for a 
permanent establishment of these home ice cream mixes. J.H.E. 

444. Reduce Power Costs. Anonymous. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 10, 38. 

May 1940. 

Operating? in a community where purchased electric power cost 3| cents 
per kilowatt, a California i<‘e cream manufacturer installed a new Diesel 
eng:ine for fjeneratin^r his own current. After the experience of operating 
8,000 hours, the owner <‘oncludes that his electricity now costs him less than 
one cent per kiloAvatt. J.H.E. 

445. Keeping down Bacteria Counts. Wesley Sen wen, Schwen’s Ice 

Cream Co., Blue Earth, Minn. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 10, 40. May 

1940. 

This is a detailed explanation of how one ice cream j)lant practices good 
sanitation. Bacterial counts are run on all mixes and frequent line run tests 
and iff. call tests are used to determine source of contamination. Many hel])- 
ful operating suggestions are given. J.H.E. 

446. Pan Condensed Ice Cream Mixes. R. A. Larson, Michigan State Col¬ 

lege, East Lansing, Mieh. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 10, 34. May 1940. 

Baume hydrometer readings were determined for a number of ice cream 
mixes made in the vacuum pan. For all the mixes studied within the range 
of 115-155® F. a 5® F. change in temperature caused a .2® Baume change. 
Charts are given showing proper Baume readings at various temperatures 
for 12 different mixes. The directions are given for predicting the correct 
Baum4 reading of any composition mix. 
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447. Proper Paint in the Ice Cream Factory. J. W. Thompson, Pitts¬ 

burgh Plate Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 10, 
54. May 1940. 

This is an informative article giving much up-to-date information on the 
subject of proper paint for the walls, equipment and floors of dairy plants. 
Fungicide paints, fume resisting enamels, paint odor, contamination, syn¬ 
thetic resins, the painting of refrigeration lines, and use of color and lighting 
are all discussed. J.H.F. 

448. Proper Accounting in the Ice Cream Business. Edwin Stovall. 

Ice Cream Rev., 23: 11, 33. June 1940. 

This is a plea for simplification of accounting systems so that essentials 
are plainly and accurately portrayed. J.H.E. 

449. Some Points to Consider before Beginning Distribution of Frosted 

Foods. Russel Brown, Birds Eye Frosted Foods Co. Ice Cream 
Rev., 23: 11, 38. June 1940. 

Ice cream manufacturers are said to handle 18J per cent of all frosted 
food sold. This article is a discussion of a number of precautions to con¬ 
sider before venturing into the business. J.H.E. 

450. Point-of-Sale—Sanitation. H. T. Smith. Ice Cream Trade J. 36: 

6,8. June 1940. 

The use of paper cups and other single service containers have helped 
many ice cream dealers in solving the dishwashing problem and made it pos¬ 
sible for them to comply with the stricter sanitary rules which are now in 
force in many cities. ' W.II.M. 

451. Kansas Ice Cream Survey. H. E. Dodge. Ice Cream Trade J. 36: 

6, 36, June 1940. 

The results of the annual ice cream surveys conducted by the Dairy Di¬ 
vision of the Kansas State Board of Agriculture and the Dairy Department 
of the Kansas State College, show a steady improvement in the quality of the 
ice cream as indicated by the bacterial counts. The number of counter freez¬ 
ers increased from 62 in 1935 to 203 in 1938, followed by a decline to 202 in 
1939. The average yearly gallonage was 3,000 gallons for the counter freez¬ 
ers and 28,000 gallons for the wholesale manufacturers. W.H.M. 

452. Early History of the Ice Cream Industry. W. H. List, Jb., SecV, 

Pa. and N. J. Assn, of Ice Cream Mfgs. Ice Cream Trade J., 36: 
5,12.‘ May 1940. 

This article is very enlightening to those interested in the history of the 
ice cream industry. Pictures are presented and description given of the 
various developments which have taken place down through the years. 
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Starting with the introduction of the w^holesale ice cream business in 1851 
by Mr. Pussell in Baltimore, the story relates the experiences of many of the 
pioneers of the industry. Sanitation, source of supi)ly, distribution, prices 
and regulations were problems which faced the ice cream manufacturers at 
the start of the twentieth century. Pasteurization, and homogenization of 
ice cream mix started about 1904. Federal pure food laws were passed in 
1906 followed shortly thereafter by laws in several states. The brine freezer 
wm introduced in 1902, the direct expansion in 1914 and the fore-runner of 
the present continuous freezer in 1928. Not until ]9()() was electricity used 
as power for ice cream freezing. Uniform cost accounting was introduced 
about 15 years ago. Trucks were used for delivering of ice cream for the 
first time in 1907, and in 1925 the first mechanically refrigerated trucks were 
put into ojieration. Mechanically refrigerated ice cream cabinets were de¬ 
veloped in 1920, and six years later dry i(^e was used as a refrigerant for ice 
cream. Paper ice cream cans made tlieir appearance about 10 years ago 
followed by many types of jiaper ice cream containers. Ice cream associ¬ 
ations and state universities have played an important role in the develop¬ 
ment of the ice cream industry. W.H.M. 

453. Gallonage. Vincent M. Raruffo, Editor, Ice Cream Trade J. Ice 

(h eam Trade J., 36 : 5, 16. May 1940. 

The story of the development and operation of the Philadelphia Dairy 
Products Comiiany, one of the nation’s largest ice cream plants with an an¬ 
nual production of 5,000,000 gallons is described in this article. W.H.M. 

454. The Beginning of the Wholesale Ice Cream Business—1851. M. T. 

Pussell. I(*e Cream Trade J., 36 : 5, 37. May 1940. 

This article relates the story of the beginning of the wholesale ice cream 
business by Jacob Pussell in Baltimore in 1851. The operation of the Balti¬ 
more plant vras followed by one in Washington, D. C., 1856; Boston, 1862, 
and New York in 1864. W.H.M. 

455. Ice Box Competition. Howard Yaw. Ice Cream Trade J., 36 : 5, 

28. May 1940. 

Statistics are presented showing the marked increase in the sale of bot¬ 
tled carbonated beverages and fruit juices. The writer states that as the 
sale of these products for home consumption has increased there is evidence 
of a decline in the consumption of ice cream in the home. W.H.M. 

456. Homogenization, a Comparison of Pressure and Rotary Type 

Machines, C. D. Dahle, Pennsylvania State College, and C. M. 

Moss, Dairymen’s League. Ice Cream Trade J., 36 : 6, 18. June 

1940. 

A gear type and eccentric type of rotary homogenizer for the homogeni- 
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zation of ice cream mix were compared with a pressure type. The author 
states that all machines gave satisfactory results from the standpoint of 
body, and texture of the ice cream, fat globule size overrun, and fat clump¬ 
ing. There was some difference in the rotary machines from the standpoint 
of pressure fluctuation temperature rise and sanitation and uniformity of 
operation. W.H.M. 


MILK 

457. High Quality Milk Production. L. E. Parkin. Pennsylvania State 

College Cir. 221, 12 pages. 1940. 

This circular is for the producer of milk. It considers the essentials in 
the production of high quality milk involving t)ie attendants, cows, environ¬ 
ment, feed flavors, milking e(piipment and methods of milking and handling 
the milk. W.E.P. 

458. Some Legislative Aspects of Chocolate Milk Distribution. Gideon 

Hadaby. Milk Dealer, 29 : 8, 78-82. May 1940. 

A brief discussion of the laws and regulations governing the production 
and sale of chocolate milk. In summarizing his discussion the author states 
that one can regard chocolate milk primarily as: (1) an outlet for the sale 
of whole milk, overlooking the fact that it is a beverage; (2) a beverage, 
overlooking the fact that it contains milk; (3) a beverage containing milk. 

The first two approaches are wrong. The first approach is that taken by 
the courts in Florida, while the second is taken by the State of Kentucky. 
The third approach, the one that is the best, takes into consideration that the 
drink is an outlet for milk sales; yet, the fact that it is a beverage superior 
to others by the presence'of milk in it is not overlooked. Wise municipal 
regulation will set this approach as criteria in establishing chocolate milk 
legislation. C.J.B. 

459. What We Know about Homogenized Milk. F. J. Doan, Pennsyl¬ 

vania State Collgee, State College, Pa. Milk Dealer, 29 : 8, 42-52. 
May 1940. 

The advantages, disadvantages, properties and characteristics and the 
problems in the production and distribution of homogenized milk are dis¬ 
cussed. It is also pointed out that where only a medium efficiency of 
homogenization is reiiuired, the rotary homogenizer will give as good results 
as the piston; but if high efficiency of homogenization is needed, then the 
piston machine wull usually give superior results. C.J.B. 

c 

460. Control of Flavor in Milk Heated to High Temperature. I. A. 

Gould, Dept, of Dairying, Michigan State College, Eaat Lansing, 
Mich. Milk Dealer, 29 : 8, 70-76. May 1940. 

, Report of a study to determine the possibility of using a combination of 
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both copper and homojjenization on hiprh-temperature treated milk to con¬ 
trol the cooked and oxidized flavor. The author summarizes his work as 
follows: 

Milk heated to 180^’ F. and then treated with small quantities of copper 
salts will lose its cooked flavor and become oxidized. However, if the milk 
is homog:enized either before or after the addition of copper, the oxidation 
is prevented and the milk in time will assume a normal flavor. 

Milk to which was added 1.5 to 2 p.p.m. of copper and which was then 
homogenized, showed practically no cooked flavor after 24 hours of storage, 
and the milk was fine-flavored even after 120 hours. When less copper was 
used, the cooked flavor disappeared somewhat more slowly. The cooked 
flavor disappeared slightly more rapidly if the copper was added at 145° F. 
than when added at 180° F. Somewhat similar results were secured wdien 
the copper was added after homogenization. 

The data presented herein offer a practical application of previous find¬ 
ings dealing with the cooked flavor. The results show that it is possible to 
secure an excellent, normal-flavored milk even though the milk has been 
subjected to temperatures sufficiently high to cause a strong cooked flavor 
to appear. The combination of copper salts with homogenization in a 
proper manner might be \ised under certain conditions to control milk 
flavors of highly heated milk. 

Pi’oper use of the findings of this paper would permit an operator to 
prepare a milk wdth low curd tension, as brought about by heat and homog¬ 
enization without the disagreeable off-flavor wdiich such milk usually pos¬ 
sesses. It is realized, how^ever, that application of these findings in a com¬ 
mercial manner must be done w ith the approval of health officials. 

C.J.B. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

461. Destruction of Ascorbic Acid in the Rumen of the Dairy Cow. C. A. 

Knight, R. A. Butcher, N. B. Guerrant and S. I. Beciidel, De¬ 
partments of Agricultural and Biological Chemistry and Dairy 
Husbandry, Pennsylvania State College. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, 
and Med., 44 : 90,1940. 

Neither the feeding of 100 grams and 150 grams of synthetic ascorbic 
acid mixed with corn silage nor the placing of 100 grams of ascorbic acid 
directly in the rumen through a fistula opening increased the ascorbic acid 
values of the blood plasma and of the milk when compared w ith those values 
obtained while the cow was on a standard ration unsupplemented wdth the 
vitamin. A slight increase was noticed in the amount of ascorbic acid found 
in the 24-hour sample of urine for the periods during which the vitamin 
was administered. A rapid and pronounced destruction of ascorbic acid in 
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the rumen was demonstrated by removal and analysis of samples of the 
rumen contents at regular intervals after the cow had been fed. Ascorbic 
acid added to rumen contents in vitro and stored in a dark-glass, stoppered 
bottle at 39°-42° C. disappeared at much the same rate as that of the in vivo 
experiments, 

462. The Effect of Certain Experimental Conditions upon the Thyro¬ 

tropic Hormone Content of the Albino Rat. C. W. Turner and 
P. T. Cupps, Department of Dairy Husbandry, University of Mis¬ 
souri. Endocrinology, 26 : 1042, 1940, 

A study of the thyrotropic hormone content of the pituitaries of albino 
rats of both sexes, weighing between 150 and 200 gm., following various 
periods of gonadectomy was reported. Following goiiadectomy, the thyro¬ 
tropin content of the A P of both males and females was reduced slightly 
after 20 days and rather markedly after 66 days. Replacement therapy with 
estrogen at the rate of 40 r. u. and androgen at the rate of 200 gamma daily 
appeared to maintain the normal level of thyrotropin in the castrate female 
but not in the male. Thyroidectomy of male rats for periods of 40 days and 
6 months resulted in a reduction of about 50 per cent in the thyrotropin con¬ 
tent of the A P. In contrast, females similarly treated maintained their 
normal content or shouted a slightly increased level of hormone. R.P.R. 

463. The Comparative Assay of Gonadotropic Substances on Rats, Mice 

and Chicks, eloHN S. Evans, Leonard Hines, Roger Varney and 
F, C, Koch, Dept, of Biochemistry, University of Chicago. Endo¬ 
crinology, 26 : 1005, 1940. 

In the assay of unfractionated pituitary extracts, the mouse uterus was 
about 66 times as sensitive as the rat ovary, and about 10 times as sensitive 
as the chick testes. In the assay of pregnant mare serum preparation 
(gonadogen), the mouse uterus was about 60 times as sensitive as the rat 
ovary, and about 90 times as sensitive as the chick testes. In the assay of 
normal male urine preparation (prospermin), the mouse uterus was about 
90 times as sensitive as the rat ovary, and about 55 times as sensitive as the 
rat uterus. The response of the chick testes to normal male urine was doubt¬ 
ful. The mouse uterus was about 30 times as sensitive as the rat ovary to 
menopause urine preparation (gamone) and about 6 times as sensitive as 
the rat uterus. The response of the chick testes to menopause urine was 
doubtful. R.P.R. 

• 

464. Utilization of the Ketone Bodies in Normal Animals and in Those 

With Ketosis. Richai® H. Barnes, D. R. Drury, P. 0. Greeley 
AND A. N, Wick. Department of Physiology, School of Medicine, 
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University of Southern California, and Scripps Metabolic Clinic. 

Aruer. Jour. Physiol. 130 : 144-150. 1940. 

The authors suggest that the production of ketone bodies by the liver and 
utilization of them by the other tissues is an importfint, though not neces¬ 
sarily inevitable, route for the catabolism of fatty acids. When the organism 
is in a state of ketosis, increases in metabolic rate (as in exercise) probably 
increases the rates of production and utilization of these substances. 

The results indicate that from 30 to 80 per cent of the energy require¬ 
ments of the tissues (rabbits, goats, dogs) in ketogenic states may be sup- 
I)lied by combustion of ketone ])odies. 

The authors believe that more than one molecule, possibly four, of ketone 
bodies may be formed per molecule of fatty acid catabolized. D.E. 

465. Induction of Lactation in Goats with Diethylstilboestrol Dipro¬ 

pionate. S. J. PoLLEY, Helen M. Scott Watson and A. C. Bot- 

TOMLEY. National Institute for Researcli in Dairying, Reading. 

Proc. Pliysiol. 8oc., Jour, Physiol. 9 ^: 15-16. 1940. 

One gram of one per cent diethylstilboestrol dipropionate ointment was 
applied three times a week to the udders of three virgin female goats and 
daily milking begun. After a latent i)eriod of 30 days during which a few 
ml. of fluid were secreted daily, there was a sudden increase in milk yield 
to a maximum of 1500 ml. daily and then a slow decline. The milk secreted 
was normal and the milk production curve resembled a normal lactation 
cur\*e. The results with a virgin heifer were disappointing, the secretion 
never passing the colostral stage. These experiments indicate that oestrogens 
may not inhibit lactation in ruminants but, at least when injected into goats 
in limited amounts, will cause udder develoi)ment and copious secretion of 
normal milk ’without need for prolactin treatment. D.E. 

466. Glycogen and Calcification. G. E. Glock. Dept, of Physiology, 

Bedford College, University of London. Jour. Physiol. 98 : 1-11. 

1940. 

It is suggested that in both tooth and bone development, the glycogen of 
the bones might first initiate the differentiation and later serve as a primary 
source of the phospljoric esters required for calcification. If this is true the 
inhibitory effect of NaF on bone calcification might be attributed to the low 
glycogen content which resulted from the administration of flourine. 

D.E. 

467. The Partition of Serum Calcium about the Time Of Parturition in 

the Dairy Cow. J. Duckworth and W. Godden. The Rowett 

Institute, Aberdeen, Scotland. J. Dairy Res. 11 : 9-14. 1940. 

Data are given of the variations in the calcium ion, ultrafiltrable calcium 
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complex, non-ultrafiltrable ealcium complex and protein-bound calcium at 
normal parturition in the dairy cow. All the values found for total serum 
calcium were higher a few days before calving than those found either a 
few weeks before or after calving. At the time of actual calving, however, 
there was generally a reduction of about 10 per cent in the total calcium. 

The values obtained for calcium ion (Ca+') were generally, but not 
always, maximal at or near the time of calving. 

The values for the ultrafiltrable calcium complex and for non-ultra- 
filtrable calcium complex all showed a reduction at the time of calving. 

The values for protein-bound calcium were generally, but not invariably, 
increased near the time of calving. S.T.C. 

468. A Long-Term Study of the Partition of Serum Calcium in Ayrshire 
Cows. W. Godden AND J. DucKWORTH. The Rowett Institute, 
Aberdeen, Scotland. J. Dairy Res. 11 : 15-21. 1940. 

The following average fractionation of serum calcium in the dairy cow 
were reported: 

Calcium ion (Ca^^) 10-12 per cent. 

Ultrafiltrable calcium complex 40-45 per cent. 

Non-ultrafiltrable calcium complex about 20 per cent. 
Protein-bound calcium about 25 per cent. 

Ultrafiltrable calcium 50-53 per cent. 

S.T.C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

469. Cold Storage Locker Operation. Anonymous. Ice Cream Rev., 23 : 

11, 40. June 1940. 

This is a brief report of the second annual cold storage locker operators’ 
conference at the University of Wisconsin, April 30 to May 1, 1940. Sug¬ 
gestions for handling frozen meat products are given. J.H.B. 

470, What Shall I Use for Fuel in the Dairy Plant. S. Konzo, Eng. Exp. 

Sta., Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, III. The Dairy World, 19 : 2, 16. 
July 1940. 

The author briefly summarizes the advantages of coal (hand and stoker 
fired), oil and gas as boiler fuels on a comparative basis. He gives the costs 
of the three types of fuel, under stated conditions, as: 3.8 cents for coal, 4.9 
cents for oil and* 7,5 cents for gas, per 100,000 B.T.U. From the dafa pre¬ 
sented costs under other price conditions can be readily calculated. Meth¬ 
ods by which maximum combustion efficiency may be obtained are presented. 

P.J.D. 
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471. Making Figures Effective to Management. Hay C. Perkins, Adohr 

Milk Farms, Los Angeles, Calif. The Assn. Bull. Intern. Assn. 

Milk Dealers. 32nd year. No. 15: 341-346. March 1940. 

To be effective, reports should be brief, concise, definite and imaginative. 
The results of all branch plants should be included on each report for com¬ 
parative purposes. Present to management in permanent typed form only 
the reports that carry an effective message. Heven such reports are described. 

E.F.G. 

472. Problems of Internal Audit Control. Paul L. Scott, Bordens Deliv¬ 

ery Co., San Francisco, Calif. The Assn. Bull. Intern. Assn. 

Milk Dealers. 32nd year. No. 15: 347-352. March 1940. 

One purpose of internal audit control is to remove the temptation for 
the employee stealing property or money by involving at least three persons 
in a suitable system of control. The essential details of such a system are 
outlined. An effective plan of internal control should cover everyone from 
routeman to president and be suflSciently rigid so that each one will recog¬ 
nize the futility of any criminal ‘ ‘ intentioiC ’ in handling comi)any trans¬ 
actions. An extensive list of references in connection with internal control 
operation and internal auditing is appended. E.F.G. 

473. Approaches to Budgetary Control through Planned Performance. 

Anson Herrick, C.P.A. The Assn. Bull. Intern. Assn. Milk 

Dealers. 32nd year. No. 15: 353-362. March 1940. 

The characteristics of budgets in industry for different purposes and 
different operations are given. It is also explained how these budgets may 
be used to control costs and operations. In situations where production is 
not uniform the unit cost basis must be used. It is believed that stand¬ 
ard cost rates are adaptable in the majority of dairy manufacturing i)roc- 
esses and are at least the most convenient and economical basis for using 
planned performance and costs as efficiency standards for the controlling 
of actual production costs. E.F.G. 

474. Is Collective Bargaining the Answer to our Labor Relations Prob¬ 

lems? Almon E. Roth, President, San Francisco Employers’ 

Council. The Assn. Bull. Intern. Assn, of Milk Dealers. 32nd 

year. No. 16: 367-382. May 1940. 

Strikes and threats of strikes have far reaching economic consequences 
in redistribution of markets. Many concrete instances ^are given. The 
author addresses himself to the question; What are the chances of establish¬ 
ing peaceful labor relations through collective bargaining? The many es¬ 
sential factors in orderly collective bargaining are discussed together with 
unsolved difficulties. Conceding a conflict of interests between employer 
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and employee the author states that the most that can be hoped for is to 
develop a fair and honest attitude on the part of each of the parties toward 
the other and to insist that peaceful means be developed for settling disputes 
without costly interruptions or unnecessary hardsliips. E.P.Q. 

475. Prevention of Fly Contamination on the Farm. L. J. Hois, Geuder, 

Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Milk Dealer, 29 : 8, 66-68. 
May 1940. 

The use of strainer covers and screened racks for milk pails and cans is 
recommended as a means of fly control. This localized control is in addition 
to the usual methods of fly control such as destroying or treating feeding and 
breeding places. C. J.B. 

476. Tackling the Distribution Problems of the Dairy Industry. L. H. 

Scape, White Motor Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Milk Dealer, 29 : 8, 
pp. 34-35, 82-84. May 1940. 

The distribution problems of the dairy industry" are discussed mainly 
from the transportation standpoint. The author states that: ‘‘In the field 
of distribution lies our greatest future opportunity of cutting costs and 
increasing profits. C.J.B. 

477. Proper Paint in the Dairy Plant. J. W. Thomson, Pittsburgh Plate 

Glass Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Milk Dealer, 29 : 8, pp. 32-33, 61-64. 
May 1940. 

A discussion of the proper paint to use in different sections of a dairy 
plant. C.J.B. 

478. Water Supply vs. Quality in the Dairy and Ice Cream Plant. M. E. 

Parker, Beatrice Creamery, Chicago, Ill. Ice Cream Trade J., 36 : 
5, 31. May 1940. 

The importance of the water supply in the production of quality dairy 
products is discussed. Since water is an ingredient used in the manufacture 
of sherbets, ices, fruit juice drinks and other dairy products, it should be 
free from sediment and objectional odors which might be imparted to the 
finished product. By tasting and smelling water which has been heated to 
100° to 120° P. the operater can usually detect obvious defects. 

The chemical character of the water used for cleaning purposes may be 
responsible for milk stone accumulation on equipment unless the proper 
cleaner is selected. 

Metallic and 9 ther off flavors have occurred in dairy products contami¬ 
nated with water or steam which contained impurities. The use of steam 
separators to remove impurities and the chlorination of wash water have 
been effective measures in preventing off flavor from infected water. 

W.H.M. 
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479. Official Body and Texture Criticisms of Dairy Products Judged in 

the National Contest. G. M. Trout, WiijijTam White, P. . A. 
Downs, M. J. Mack, and E. L. Pouts, American Dairy Science 
Association Committee on the Judging of Dairy Products. 

A study of the official body and texture criticisms of butter, cheese and 
ice cream samples used in the Students^ National Contest in the Judging of 
Dairy Products during the fourteen year period from 1926 to 1939 inclusive 
shows that body defects of butter were encountered but a few times, whereas 
in cheese and ice cream they were encountered in the greater majority of 
cases. Predominating body and texture criticisms were: for butter, 
leaky*’; for cheese, ‘'open,” “weak,” “pasty” and “mealy”; and for ice 
cream “coarse” and “weak” for the frozen product, and “curdy” for the 
melting appearance. Approximately two body and texture criticisms were 
used for each sample of cheese and ice cream so criticized whereas one was 
sufficient in the case of butter. 

480. Preliminary Observations on Chemical Changes of Rumen Ingesta 

with and without Urea. M. I. Wegner, A. N. Booth, G. Bohstedt, 
and E. B. Hart. Prom the Department of Biochemistry, College 
of Agriculture, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Dry matter, fiber, ether extract, ammonia nitrogen, non-protein nitrogen, 
and total nitrogen have been determined on rumen contents of a fistula 
heifer on a basal ration of corn silage, timothy hay, and corn and oats T\dth 
and without added urea. The level of total nitrogen and fiber found in the 
rumen material is distinctly higher than in the ration fed. Urea nitrogen 
or ammonia nitrogen when ingested as 1 to 5 i)er cent of the dry matter of the 
ration fed disappeared from the rumen in 4 to 6 hours after feeding. A 
definite increase in the percentage of protein nitrogen of the rumen ingesta 
was produced by adding 5 per cent urea to a low nitrogen basal ration. 

481. The Relation of Mastitis to the Level of Ascorbic Acid and Certain 

Other Constituents in Milk. E. P. Reineke, E. R, Garrison, and 
C. W. Turner, Missouri Agr. Exp. Sta., Columbia. 

The ascorbic acid content of tlie milk from ninety incJividual quarter 
samples from nineteen cows in the University of Missouri dairy herd was 
correlated with the incidence and severity of mastitis and the level of 
chlorides in the milk. 
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In early stages of mastitis the ascorbic acid of the milk was reduced about 
10 per cent and in advanced cases it was reduced by as much as 30 to 50 per 
cent. It was shown that there is a trend toward an inverse relationship 
between ascorbic acid and chloride in mastitis milk and also in the milk pro¬ 
duced following perfusion of the mammary duct system with a hypertonic 
solution. 

Long chain streptococci isolated from mastitis milk were shown to actu¬ 
ally retard the rate of oxidation of ascorbic acid in vitro. A higher ascorbic 
acid oxidase content in mastitis milk was also ruled out as a factor causing 
the reduction in ascorbic acid. 

The theory is advanced that the effect of mastitis upon the level of 
ascorbic acid in milk is exerted indirectly by producing a change in the 
selective permeability of the milk secreting cells in relation to the osmotic 
equilibrium existing between blood and milk. 

482. Antioxygenic Fractions of Oat and Soya Bean Flour. C. D. Daiile 

and D. H, Nelson, Dairy Department, The Pennsylvania State 
College. 

An attempt was made to determine the active fraction of two cereal anti¬ 
oxidants—^namely, oat and soya bean flour, when used in pure butterfat. 
Aqueous, acetone, alcohol, ether, and hexane extracts were made. A phos¬ 
pholipid extract was obtained from the flours and studied in this connection. 

In the trials studied the phospholipid and alcohol extracts exhibited the 
greatest anti-oxygenic properties in pure butterfat held at 60° C. 

483. The Riboflavin Content of Milk as Influenced by Diet, Paul tloHN- 

soN, L. A. Maynard, and J. K. Loosu, Laboratory of Animal Nutri¬ 
tion, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Experiments with cows, involving 460 determinations made over a period 
of months, showed clearly that the riboflavin content of milk can be in¬ 
fluenced only to a limited extent by the diet. Wlien cows were transferred 
from pasture to a ration of natural feeds selected to be very low in ribo¬ 
flavin its content in the milk decreased about 25 per cent. Increasing the 
riboflavin intake 80 to 50 per cent by feeding a molasses-yeast by-product 
caused only a temporary increase in the concentration of riboflavin in the 
milk. A winter ration consisting of good quality hay, acid grass silage and 
a grain mixture maintained the milk riboflavin at the pasture level, 

Qoats fed a riboflavin-free purified diet continued to secrete large 
amounts of riboflavin in the milk, indicating this factor is not a dietary 
essential for lactation in the goat. No consistent difference was observed 
in the milk yield or the riboflavin concentration when the purified diet was 
supplemented with a molasses-yeast by-product supplying riboflavin. Like- 
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wise, no advantage in milk secreted was noted between a thiamin-deficient 
purified diet and one adequate in it and other factors of the B-complex. 

The data from both cows and goats indicate that there is an inverse rela¬ 
tion between the milk yield and the riboflavin concentration of the milk. 

BOOK EEVIEWS 

484. The Butter Industry. 0, P. Hunziker. Third Edition, 1940, 780 
pages, illustrated. Published by the Author, La Grange, Ill. Price 
$6.50. 

Since the publishing of the second edition of this authoritative work in 
1927, developments along many lines have taken place in the creamery in¬ 
dustry, and Dr. Hunziker brings this compreliensive and exhaustive treatise 
up-to-date with his usual uneqnaled thoroughness. New material has in¬ 
creased the volume to 769 pages of text, more than one-fourth larger than 
the second edition. The organization of the book follows the same general 
plan. 

A new chapter with much new material on steam power, refrigeration 
and water-tempering systems, is added A consideration of corrosiveness 
of refrigerating brines makes this phase of the work more complete, along 
with a discussion of boilers and feed waters. 

An entire ehai)ter is devoted to creamery equipment—^materials of con¬ 
struction, mechanical care and use. The sanitary care of the churn, one of 
the most important pha.ses of .sanitation in the production of butter of good 
bacteriological keeping quality, is given thorough treatment, and the fac¬ 
tory man will find such material extremely helpful. The hope of the sani¬ 
tarian—the all-metal churn—^I’eceives attention along with the no-roll wood 
chums of recent date. 

In the discussion of the classification of cream grades the author takes 
his accustomed strong stand on the necessity for cooperation among all com¬ 
ponents of the industry in paying for cream on a quality basis in order for 
progress in cream improvement and quality of butter to occur. A system of 
grading cream looking toward the establishment of a national brand of 
American butter is suggested. 

The introduction in recent years of steam-injection pasteurization has 
added new material to the chapter on pasteurization, and the increased im¬ 
portance of fat losses in buttermilk with this system of pasteurization is 
discussed. Recent developments in the treatment of cream for the removal 
of objectionable flavors and odors are described and the author draws on his 
wide experience in this field in evaluating the merit of the various pro¬ 
cedures. 

The chapter on starter-making and cream ripening is valuable in bring¬ 
ing the reader up-to-date on the essentials of the progress that has been 
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made in recent years with the recogfnition of the role of diaeetyl and acetyl- 
methylcarbinol in the production of the desired flavor in butter. 

The churning process itself, the focal point of butter-making, is dealt 
with exhaustively from theoretical as well as practical viewpoints. The pH 
of butter and its relation to churning acidity of the cream are discussed, as 
well as the significance of the pH of butter in the determination of keeping 
quality in cold storage. 

The chapter on packaging butter brings this important subject up-to- 
date. Apparently, foreign countries have gone further with the packaging 
of butter direct from the churn than the IJ. S. Undoubtedly, this phase of 
the butter industry will see further developments in the next few years. 
The chapter on Markets and Marketing of Butter*^ contains new material 
on the intricacies of trading in ‘‘futures/^ and the new ‘^Official U, S. 
Standards for Quality of Creamery Butter,’^ effective April 1, 1939» are 
given in detail. 

“Butter Defects’’ occupies, as a chapter, the prominent position in point 
of increased size and detail of development that its importance warrants. 
The student and research worker will find in this chapter a thorough devel¬ 
opment of the problems of butter quality that face the industry, and in the 
presentation of unsolved problems, a stimulus to continued and thorough 
investigation. “Surface taint” and allied defects in flavor of butter, d\ie to 
bacterial decomposition of tlie protein, have been subjected to much careful 
investigational work in recent years. The rise of this type of defect in 
butter in this country, and the present status of the problem are presented 
with definite suggestions as to means of prevention. The research worker 
in bacteriology will find this subject intriguing. New information on de¬ 
fects in body and texture* is made available, especially for the prevention 
of crumbly and sticky body, so commonly found in winter butter in this 
country. 

In format the third edition is patterned after the second and presents a 
physical appearance that will be a credit to any library. The broad scope of 
the work, embracing as it does all phases of tlie butter industry, assures that 
it will follow its predecessor in an international circulation among practical 
buttermakers, students, research workers, and officials of law-enforcing 
agencies. W. A. Cordes 

485. Applied Mycology and Bacteriology. L. D. Galloway and E. Bub- 
QEBS. Price $4.00, 186 pages, illustrated. Distributed by Chemi* 
cal Publishing Co., Inc, 148 Lafayette St., New York, N. Y. 

This book presents a brief summary of the recognition, methods of 
handling, and control of microorganisms of special interest to industry. 
Due to the breadth of the field treated tlie discussions necessarily omit de¬ 
tailed information on many of the subjects included. Numerous references, 
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however, enable the reader to use this book as an introduction to the various 
fields of applied mycolog:y and bacteriology. 

The contents of the book are as follows: Part I. Fungi, bacteria, appa¬ 
ratus and sterilization, isolation and examination of microorganisms, culture 
media and stains, metabolism of microorganisms, control of microorganisms. 
Part II. Food industries, fermentation industries, textile industries, hy¬ 
giene, agricultural applications, miscellaneous. 

The practical dairyman and research worker in the dairy field will find 
only a brief treatment of their subject. Chapters on food industries, fer¬ 
mentation industries and particularly textile industries present very good 
general discussions. 

This book is well written throughout. It should prove useful to the stu¬ 
dent as a supplementary text and to the industry as a guide to information 
on the recognition, methods of handling, and control of microorganisms in 
the food industry. P.R.E. 

486. Milk Distribution as a Public Utility. W. P. Mortenson, Univ. of 
Wis. July, 1940. 213 pages. Price $2.50. Published by Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, 111. 

The reviewer is desirous of stating at the outset that in the light of its 
title, this book definitely is not of the Union Square soap-box oratory type. 
TJie author has based his discussion of the subject with facts in the study of 
operating costs of many milk plants, mainly in WiKSConsin. Nor is the book 
a i)onderou8 statistical handbook. It contains a number of selected sum¬ 
marized tables that present the points the author is making. 

As a background there is an interesting review of the economic i)hiloso- 
phies tliat liave lead to the type of dairy organizations, both large and small, 
such as we know today. Whether these businesses fall into the category 
of public utilities is defined by describing what constitutes a public utility. 
Operating a milk business in a community as a utility means, concisely, con¬ 
solidating the motions in the business. The author has discussed specifically, 
the potential savings that would evidently be possible by unifying the opera¬ 
tions of the several plants in a municipality. The estimates are derived 
from the knowledge of what men, machinery and time are doing, and what 
these factors reasonably can do. The potential efficiencies are cited for the 
various items of cost, as plant equipment, plant labor, distribution and so 
forth. Nor are the probabilities of not making savings overlooked in this 
review. An interesting confirmation of the appraisal of the benefits of con¬ 
solidation is in part shown by the review in a chapter of the profits of large 
and small companies for various years, • 

What are the possibilities of legal sanction of unification of the milk 
business? The author has presented in a chapter excerpts of cases (prin¬ 
cipally U. S. Supreme Court) involving other businesses of the same general 
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nature determining whether they fell into groups having great liability to 
public interest The Supreme Court has not ruled on the legality of the 
exclusive-franchise for operation of a unified milk business. There are indi¬ 
cated the legal precedences which might make such regulatory action pos¬ 
sible, and the factors which favor or dis-favor this possibility. The poten¬ 
tial problems of either public ownership, and public utility operation of the 
milk business are cited. The inherent differences that exist between the 
normal utilities, as gas, electric and water companies and a unified milk 
business, and the relative effect of factors on the operation of these busi¬ 
nesses are presented. Lastly, who stands to ben^t by the institution of a 
unified milk distribution system ? Certain groups, as for example organized 
producers, it is stated, are better off with the competitive rather than with 
the unified system. 

Technically, there is little doubt that unification of operations could bring 
about reduction of costs from to 2i cents per quart. But the social im¬ 
plications, the selection of capable and honest management, freedom from 
political interference, price determination and the like are activities which 
are unpredictable, and which may defeat any technical advantages of uni¬ 
fication. The outlook for a unified system is concluded. This book is read¬ 
able, understandable, impartial in presentation. It is of value to all asso¬ 
ciated with the dairy industry, and those in or aspiring to public office, as an 
excellent review and discussion of the contemporary social problem of the 
industry. K.G.W. 

487. Fruit Pectins. Their Chemical Behavior and Jellying Properties. 

C. L. Hinton, Dept, of Scientific and Industrial Research, Great 

Britain. Food Investigation Special Report No. 48. 96 pages, 

Price $1.75. Published by Chemical Publishing Co., Inc., 148 

Lafayette St., New York. 

The information presented is based on work conducted by the staff of the 
British Association of Research for the Cocoa, Chocolate, Sugar Confection¬ 
ery and Jam Trades. The divisions in the book include the constitution, 
characterization, measurement of jelly-forming capacity and chemical prop¬ 
erties of pectins. The data on pectins from five fruits (oranges, lemons, 
apples, gooseberries and strawberries) is presented. The effects of heating, 
acids, alkalies, and salts, the methods of extraction and the action of pectase 
on the various pectins is reviewed. The data is excellently illustrated by 
the use of graphs (13) and tables (42). The jellying power of pectins is 
dependent upon its inherent quality (some are naturally weak, o^ers nat¬ 
urally strong), •the degree of heating to which it has been subjected, and 
effects of treatment with strong acids at ordinary temperatures or less. The 
jellying power of pectins as exhibited by the pectins in jellies is further 
affected by the degree of de-esterification caused by acids or pectase action, 
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pH conditions as fixed by buffering constituents or neutralization of the free 
acid of the pectins, and the beneficial effect of some salts (calcium chloride, 
for example, increases the pH range over which a pectin makes suitable 
jellies). 

There is no specific reference to the use of pectins in milk products. 
Nevertheless, the properties of the pectins are very well covered and the 
information will be of use to manufacturers of, and research workers in, 
products such as fruit ice cream jiies, fruit ice cream flavors, and special 
products as spreads. K.G.W. 


BACTERIOLOGY 

488. Oxidase-Positive Bacteria in Dairy Products. C. H. Castell. Can. 

Dairy and Ice Cream J., 19: 5, 26. 1940. 

^‘Oxidase-producing’^ bacteria are responsible for the spoilage of fatty 
foods by oxidation. They also hydrolyze the fat and bring about rapid 
decomposition of proteins. Those giving very strong reactions included all 
the members of the Pseudomonas and Achromobacter genera. Individual 
members showed the following defects in cream and butter: potato odor, sur¬ 
face taint, checsiness, limburger, putridness and rancidity. Organisms giv¬ 
ing a less marked reaction were those of the Brucellus and Alcaligenese 
genera and the Gram negative organisms from soil and diseased plants. 
Oxidase-negative organisms included most coccus types and a large majority 
of spore-forming bacteria. Most molds isolated from butter were strongly 
oxidase-positive. No oxidase-positive organisms were found in aseptically 
drawm milk. Oxidase-positive organisms were found in great numbers in 
molasses, corn silage, dust, decaying plant tissue, soil and surface waters and 
butter. Directions for making the oxidase test are given. O.P.G. 

489. The Effect of pH on Growth and Gas Production by Streptococci 
• and Lactobacilli. J. G. Davis and C. C. Thiel, The Nat’l Institute 

for Research in Dairying, Univ. of Reading, Reading, England. 

J. Dairy Res., 10: 455-463. 1939. 

The pH ranges of groAt^th of streptococci and lactobacilli in dextrose yeast 
casein digest broth was studied. Nearly all the group I and II streptococci 
grew at pH 8.8, but only the enterococci grew at pH 4.8. All group III 
types (heterofermentative) grew at pll 4.4. Only a few lactobacilli grew 
at pH 8.8 but most were able to grow’^ at pH 4.0. S. cremoris could be differ¬ 
entiated from 8, lactis by failure to grow at pH 9.2. S.T.C. 

490. Bacteriophage-organism Relationships in the Group of Lactic Strep¬ 

tococci. H. R. Whitehead and G, J. E. Hunter, l)airy Research 

Institute, Palmerston North, New Zealand. J. Dairy Res., 10: 

403-409. 1939. 

Methods are described for the isolation and purification of bacteriophages 
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active against lactic streptococci. The relationships between nine appar» 
ently distinct phage races and eleven strains of lactic streptococci were 
studied. The jdjages were found to show a tendency toward strain speci¬ 
ficity, although some of the races attacked up to four different strains. Re¬ 
sistant strains usually were found to arise on continued incubation of lysed 
cultures. Cross resistant tests, in those cases where two or more phages act 
on one strain of streptococci indicated that the relationships between the 
phages does not follow any simple rule. S.T.C. 

491. Biennial Reviews of the Progress of Dairy Science. Section B. 

Bacteriology and Mycology Applied to Dairying. J. Dairy Res., 
10: 515-549. 1939. 

A review of literature published principally during 1937-1938 under the 
following headings : 

I. Milk control 

Technique 

II. Micro-organisms in milk and milk products 

(a) Coli-aerogcnes group 

(b) Spore-bearing bacteria 

III. Lactic acid and allied fermentations 

(a) Bacterial metabolism 

(b) Lactic acid bacieria 

(c) Starters 

(d) Cheese 

(e) Butter 

IV. Pasteurization and 9 th er processes 

(a) Pasteurization 

(b) Other processes 

(c) Canned and dried milk products . 

(d) Ice cream S.T.C. 

492. Examples of Variation within Pure Cultures of Streptococcus cre- 

moris. G. G. E. Hunter, Dairy Research Institute, Palmerston 
North, New Zealand. J, Dairy Res., 10: 454-470. 1939. 

Variability within pure strains of Streptococcus cremoris was demon¬ 
strated. In one strain changes in acid producing power were made evident 
by changes in colony form. One variant failed to ferment lactose but was 
still susceptible to the specific race of bacteriophage and exhibited the same 
morphology as,the parent culture. Variation was well marked within some 
strains, especially in regard to acid production, response to high tempera¬ 
ture conditions, power to produce ropiness in milk and degree of resistance 
to phage attack. S.T.C. 
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493. The Enrichment of aerogenes-cloacae Types in Milk Held at Low 

Temperatures; with Observations on the Relative Rates of 
Growth of aerogenes-cloacae and B. coli Types in Milk at Differ¬ 
ent Temperatures. James F. Malcolm, Dept, of Ba(*teri()logy, 
The West of Scotland Agricultural College, Glasgow, Scotland. 
J. Dairy Kes., 10: 410-425. 1939. 

Cultures of B. acrogencs, li. oxytocus and B, cloacae types were found 
as a rule to multiply much more rapidly when grown at 17° C. in sterilized, 
I)artly sterilized or raw milk than those of the B. coli types. Counts were 
made by the plate method using milk agar. With mixed cultures grown in 
milk the (terogencs-cloacae type multiplied more raj)idly at 17 and 22° C. 
than the B. coli, while at 30 and 37° C. the reverse was the case. Twelve 
specimens of bovine feces were inoculated into raw milk and the cultures 
kept at 17° C. for 36 hours. Aerogcain-cloacac types occurring in the 
feces became enriched in the milk, the coliform flora at tlie end of the incu¬ 
bation period fre<piently consisting chiefly of these types. 

The author explains the greater imndence of aci'ogcne.^-cloacae types in 
summer milk in Scotland as compared with winter milk, as due to enrich¬ 
ment of these tyi)es at the temperatures of Ijolding commonly employed in 
the summer. Such enriclnnent does not occur in the w'inter since the hold¬ 
ing temperature as a rule is so low that there is little or no proliferation of 
any coliform ty})es. S.T.C. 

BUTTER 

494. A Discussion of Some Phases of Butter Deterioration. K. G. Hood, 

Elgin Annex, Ottawa, Out. Can. Dairy and Tee Cream J., 19: 4, 
54. 1940. 

Real (piality in butter means quality at the time the butter is consumed. 
Witlipout quality cream there can be no quality butter. Flavoi's that appear 
in the cream are nearly certain to reappear in the butter unless specially 
treated and this treatment adds to the cost of manufacture. The age of the 
cream is one of the major factors controlling the (piality of butter sinc^e time 
is required for harmful bacterial action and oxidation of the fat to take 
place. Not all sweet cream makes good flavored butter. Chemical dettudora- 
tiou resulting in off-flavor is due to oxidation, hydrolysis or catalysis of any 
of the constituents normally present in milk. Considerable quantities of 
butter now find their way into the second grade class as the result of surface 
flavor defects. Bacterial deterioration of the fat and protein of butter 

results in further flavor defects. O.F.G. 

« 

495. The Neutralization of Cream for Buttermaking. I. The Accuracy 

of Acid Reduction by Various Neutralizers. R. C. Tow nley and 
I. A, Gould. Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., 19: 5, 54. 1940. 

The accuracy of acid reduction is dependent upon (a) the type of neu- 
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tralizer used, (b) the defjree or extent of acid reduction, and (c) the tem¬ 
perature of pasteurization. Each of the neutralizers showed a distinct 
variation from the linear reduction of acidity. As the acidity rarifres were 
lowered all of the neutralizers decreased in efficiency. Caustic soda and the 
limes were more efficient than the carbonates in reducing acidity throughout 
the entire range. The pH of the butter was always above that of the cream 
from which it was made. O.F.G. 

496. “Vacreating” Cream. R. W. Brown, Univ. of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 

Man. Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., 19: 3, 21. 1940. 

Cream for buttermaking was treated in a ‘‘vacreator^^ which is es.sentially 
a flash pasteurizer working under reduced pressure. It is claimed that 
the cream reaches the pasteurizing temperature (201° F.) in one second and 
leaves the pasteurizing chamber in two seconds after entering. The cream 
pas.ses from the pa.steiirizer to a second chamber under a vacuum of about 20 
inches where volatile substances are drawn off. Butter made from ‘Siic- 
re»ated’^ cream of clean flavor and acidity was 1.08 points bett<T in flavor 
score at the end of 4—6 weeks held at 45^“hO® F. than was butter made from 
the same cream but pasteurized in the usual way. Butter made from higli- 
acid stale cream and held under the above conditions sho\ved an advantage 
of 2.08 points in flavor score in favor of the vacreated cream. The advantag 
for vacreated butter made from feed and w’eed flavored cream was 3.of) point, 
and from metallic flavored cream, 2.46 points. More efficient neutralization 
W'Rs brought about in vacreated cream than in pasteurized (‘ream. O.F.G. 

497. Preparing Prize-winning Butter. L. C. Thomsen, ITniv. of Wis., 

Madison. Nat. Butter and Cheese J., HI: 7, 10. July, 1940, 

Suggestions are giv(*n to the man who is making butter for a contest. 
They cover the selection, standardization, pasteurization, cooling, ripening, 
and (diurning of cream; washing, salting and wwking the butter; finishing, 
filling, identification and .shipment of the tub. W.V,P. 

CHEESE 

498. Factors Influencing Cheesemaking Methods and Yields. W. S. 

Arbuckle. Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., 19: 4, 60. 1940. 

The author describes some of the physico-chemical iihenomena and rela¬ 
tionships in milk and in cheese. The roles of fat, casein, ash and lactose and 
their influence on color, flavor and body of cheese are discussed. Water has 
a definite inflmgice on the body of cheese because it supplies a medium for the 
chemical breakdown! of the casein during ripening. The problems of pas¬ 
teurization of milk for (jheesemaking, of mastitic milk, of the treatment of 
the cheese curd and of the influence of temperature on ripening are dis¬ 
cussed. O.F.G. 
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499. The Bacterial Flora of New Zealand Cheddar Cheese. LR. Sher¬ 
wood, Dairy Research lustitute, Palnierston North, New Zealand. 
J. Dairy Res., 10: 426-448. 1939. 

Seven hundred and twenty strains of Jaetic acid bacteria isolated from 
thirty-six tyj)ical chcddar (dieeses were classified. StreptohacteriHM plan- 
iariim was found to be the dominant orf^anism in New Zealand cheese. 
Btreptohacierinm casei occurs much less frequently, while betabacteria and 
betacocci are found in still smaller numbers. The flora of |?ood quality 
cheese was found to consist mainly of one or two varieties of Btrcptohac- 
ierium planfarum^ often associated with Strf'ptohacterium casei or a small 
proportion of betabacteria. 

Btrepiohacterhnn canei in jreneral was found to be beneficial to cheese 
quality. The strains of Streptobacferiuni plantanim isolated were frrouped 
in four varieties, mainly on the basis of suf^ar reactions. One variety was 
beneficial to cheese quality, another had very little effect, while the reuiaininjr 
two varieties produced serious defects—bad flavors, disc^oloration and, oc¬ 
casionally, open texture. The same defects W’cre i>roduced by the most of the 
strains of betabacteria and betacocci w’hen present in large numbers. 

S.T.C. 

1^00. Lactic Acid Bacteria in Relation to Cheese Flavor. II. Observa¬ 
tions on the Inoculation of the Milk Employed in Cheese Manu¬ 
facture with Lactobacilli. I. R. Sherwood, Dairy Research Insti¬ 
tute, Palmerston North, New' Zealand. J. Dairy Res., 10: 449-454. 
1939. 

Attempts wore made to improve the flavor of (dieese by inoculation of 
good (pudity pasteurize<l chee.se milk wdth selectetl strains of Bircptobac- 
ieriiim casci and Btrcptobacivriutn plantarum. Large inoculae imparted 
a sharpness to the flavor of the cheese especially during the early stages of 
ripening. The best results wore obtained wdien the inoculum was such 
that the numbers of lactobacdlli added wore not much greater than the num¬ 
bers of such organisms ‘^naturally ” present in raw' milk, 10 ml. of clotted 
culture to 80 gallons of cheese milk. The author suggests that under factory 
conditions the lactobacilli might be propagated by the incor])oration in the 
“mother -^ starter (enriched with a vegetable extract) of suitable strains of 
Btreptobacterinm plantarum. S.T.C. 

501. Mastitis and Cheese Milk. 0. K. Johns, T. J. Hicks, and C. A. Gib¬ 
son, Central Experimental Farm, Ottawo, Out. Can. Dairy and 
Ice Cream J., J.9: 5, 19. 1940. • 

Yields of cheese from “abnormal’’ and “agalactive” milk wore found to 
be lowor than those from normal milk by about 5 per cent. No api)reciable 
differences in the quality of the cheese from the 3 groups was noted. All 
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milks appeared perfectly normal and abnormalities were detected by bio¬ 
chemical or bacteriological tests. Udder injections increase the catalase 
content of milk and a method for measuring this enzyme seemed most promis¬ 
ing for factory use. O.F.6. 

502. Manufacture and Packaging of Cheese in a Labeled Consumer-size 

Package. H. L. Wilson, Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. Dept, 
of Agr. Milk Dealer, 29: 10, 94-101. July, 1940. 

A description is given of the proper methods to use in the processing, 
canning, and curing of cheese in order to insure a product of good uniform 
quality. The author concludes with the following statements: “High-acid 
cheese or cheese made from low-grade milk should not be canned. High- 
acid cheese never develops the characteristic flavor or improves with aging.* 
The quality of the cheese varies directly with the quality of the milk from 
which it is made. ’ ’ C. J.B. 

503. The Application of the Frozen Pack Method to Preservation of Soft 

Cheese. N. S. Golding and Max E. Morgan, Dept, of Dairy Hus¬ 
bandry, Agr. Exp. Sta., State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Wash. Milk Dealer, 29: 9, 42-46. June, 1940. 

A report of experimental work to determine the application of the frozen 
pack method to the preservation of soft cheese. The authors conclude that 
Gervais cream cheese, Neufchatel and Neufchatel with pimento flavor are 
suited for frozen pack preservation. The limit of time for such storage 
under these conditions has not been determined, but a period of 10 weeks 
can be considered safe. Off-flavors and defective cheese, in general, will 
retain these defects during storage. G.J.B. 

504. Fly Control in Cheese Factories. Hugh Glasgow, N. Y. State Agr. 

Exp. Sta., Geneva. Nat. Butter and Cheese J., 31: 7, 23. July, 
1940. 

Guarding the cheese factory from flies is made difficult by the number 
of species involved and their varied breeding habits. The house fly, blow 
flies, blue bottle flies and little house fly originate in filth or decaying animal 
matter. Immature midges live in ponds or streams while fruit flies or 
vinegar gnats develop in fermenting materials like fruits or milk refuse. 
The cheese maker should keep the flies out of the factory by keeping it dark 
by drawn shades and use of orange colored lights; by excluding them with 
screens supplemented by electrical screens; by eliminating breeding places; 
by using strong fly sprays aiid repellants around the outside whey tank and 
receiving platform j and by using odorless fly sprays and fly paper within 
the plant. W.V.P. 
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505. Analysis of Commercial Fats and Oils. Report of Amer. Chem. Soc. 

Committee. Ind. and Eng. Chem., Anal. Ed., 12: 7, 379-384. 

1940. 

This report gives details of methods of analysis which have been inves¬ 
tigated and studied by the committee for a period of 2 to 3 years; The six 
methods which are recommended for adoption are: (1) the titer which gives 
the solidification point of fatty acids and in which a few changes have been 
made: (2) the modified Gardner break test which is applicable to crude soy¬ 
bean oil; (3) the detection of tristearin in lard which is applicable to the 
detection of foreign fats containing tristeariii (beef fat) in unhydrogenated 
pork fats; (4) the Villavecchia test for the qualitative detection of sesame 
oil; (5) the method for calculation of the hydroxyl value for fat or wax 
which has been included with the. acetyl value determination; (6) the smoke, 
flash and fire points applicable to animal and vegetable oils and fats. 

B.H.W. 

506. Assay of Vitamin A with the Photoelectric Colorimeter. R. B. 

French, Fla. Agr. Exp. Sta., Gainesville, Fla. Ind. Eng. Chem., 

Anal. Ed., 12: 6, 351-352. 1940. 

The accuracy of mea.suring vitamin A using the Cenco photelometer and 
the antimony trichloride reaction was investigated. The photelometer gave 
consistent, reproducible results in spite of the fact that the characteristic 
blue color faded rapidly. With close timing replicate determinations 
checked well. B.H.W. 

507. Making Casein Fiber. E. 0. Whittier and S. P. Gould, Bureau of 

Dairy Industry, IT. S. D. A., Washington, D. C. Ind. Eng. Chem., 

, 32: 7, 906-907, 1940. 

To make casein fiber casein is precipitated at a greater acidity than is 
ordinarily used in the manufacture of casein for other purposes. The kind 
and amount of acid used affects the fiber made from it. The casein is dis¬ 
solved in an alkaline solvent such as NaOH, Na;,P 04 , NII^OH. Salts of 
metals such as aluminum, calcium and barium should be present in the 
casein solution to increase the strength of the fiber. Fat acids such as oleic 
acid, linseed oil acids or others are added to the casein vsolution to increase 
flexibility. The casein solution is extruded through fine openings into a 
precipitating bath containing such an acid precipitant as sulfuric, phos¬ 
phoric or acetic acid. The presence of 20 per cent glucose in the bath in¬ 
creases the speed of dehydration of the fiber. Formaldeh/de or other alde¬ 
hydes further increase the strength of the fiber and oil emulsions increase 
its softness and flexibility. Two examples of recipes giving relatively 
strong flexible fiber are given. B.H.W. 
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508. Lactic Esters, Preparation and Properties. Lee T. Smith and H. V. 

Claborn, Bureau of Dairy Industry, U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C. 

Ind. Eng. Chem., 32: 5, 692-694. 1940. 

Since lactic acid may be manufactured from whey its utilization is 
important to dairy processors. 

This paper reports the general methods of preparation and the prop¬ 
erties of the 3 types of lactic esters which may be made from lactic acid. 
Some of the methods of preparation have commercial possibilities. A table 
giving some physical properties of 30 esters is given. B.H.W. 

CONCENTEATED AND DEY MILK; BY-PEODUCTS 

509. Une Methode Rapide pour TEstimation des Properi^tes l&lastique 

et Plastique de la Caseine a la Pressure. (A Rapid Method of 

Estimation of tlie Elastic and Plastic Qualities of Rennet Casein.) 

G. Genin. Le Lait, 20: 291-296. May-June, 1940. 

The use of casein in the plastic industries is hindered because of the 
marked variation which exists from one batch of raw casein to the next. 
C. A. Cooper (Brit. Plastics, March, 1939, p. 572) found that the Scott 
apparatus used by rubber manufacturers could be adapted to determine the 
deformations and elasticity of casein samples under heat and pressure. 

Cylinders of casein are moulded under standard conditions and then 
subjected to three minutes pressure at 120° C. The temporary deforma¬ 
tion, permanent deformation and elasticity can then be obtained by mea¬ 
suring the changes in height which occur in the test pieces. 

Highly elastic caseins are difficult to mill and shape. There is no strict 
relationship between the elastic properties of casein and pH althougli most 
of the superior New Zealand and Australian samples gave higher values for 
both pH and ash content. O.R.I. 

510. Le Controle Hygienique du ‘Lait Concentre Sucre.’ (The Hygienic 

Control of Sweetened Condensed Milk.) C. A. Cecilia, Vet. 

School, Madrid. Le Lait, 20: 271-279. Maj'^-June, 1940. 

During the Spanish civil war, large quantities of sweetened condensed 
milk of foreign origin were used in Spain. Defects present in 149 samples 
studied by the author are reported upon. Cans were examined for swelling 
and leaking externally, and for odor, color, taste and abnormal viscosity 
after incubation. Fifty ml. of a 1: 5 dilution was also examined by inocu¬ 
lation in peptone water. Breed count, plate count on glucose, agar, reduc¬ 
tase, acidity and sediment. 

In many cases, swollen cans contained rancid, fruity, cheesy or sour 
milk. Bacterial flora included cocci, Tonila and spherical yeasts, spore¬ 
forming rods, and some moulds. Counts were much higher than are usually 
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reported for sweetened condensed milk. Excessive thickening? usually 
accompanied high counts. Oily and tallowy flavors were only reported in 
five samples. 

Incubation of susxncious cans for 48 hours and determination of acidity 
appeared to be the most reliable method of testing the (juality of this 
product. O.R.I. 

511. The Denaturation of the Soluble Proteins of Whey by Heat. 0. R. 

Irvine and W. H. Sproule, Ontario Agr. College, Gueli)h, Out. 
Can, Dairy and Ice Cream J., 19: 3, 62. 1940. 

Pasteurization temperatures higher than 155” F. result in the denatura¬ 
tion of whey albumin. It was found that long holding times did not greatly 
increase the iiercentage of protein denatured excei)t when the pasteuriza¬ 
tion temperature was 74.9” C. and the pH 6.35. An appreciable amount 
of protein denaturation may be expected even at a relatively low temx)era- 
ture of pasteurization. Denaturation can be greatly reduced if pasteuriza¬ 
tion of the whey can be carried out at a lower level of acidity. O.F.G. 

512. Factors Affecting the Solubility of Milk Powders. IV. The Influ¬ 

ence of Speed and Duration of Stirring on Solubility with 
Description of a Rapid Method for Solubility Determinations. 
J. R. IIow'AT, J. A. B. Smith, R. Waite, and N. C. Wright, The 
Hannah Dairy Research Institute, Kirkhill, Ayr. J. Dairy Res., 
10 : 498-514. 1939. 

Increases in the si)eed and duration of stirring were found to increase 
the apparent solubility of milk powders. It was concluded, however, that 
30 seconds shaking of the powder recon.stituted in a 10 per cent mixture was 
sufficient to dissolve tlie truly soluble portion of the dried milk, but that the 
protein which has become denatured during the drying process tends to 
pass into solution with increased speed and duration of stirring. 

The following method is suggested for solubility determinations: ‘*1 g. 
of the powder to be tested is weighed into a 15 ml. centrifuge tube. About 
2 ml. of W’ater are added from a burette and tlie mixture stirr(‘d well with 
a glass rod which had been previously wetted. When all the j)owder has 
become thoroughly moistened, more water is added until a total of 9 ml. 
has been run in, the stirring rod being washed with the last few ml. of 
water. The tube is then stoppered and kept in a water bath either at 20 or 
50” C. for 5 min. and is then shaken rapidly for 1 min. The shaking speed 
will affect to some extent the solubility figure finally obtained, but if the 
process be carried out as vigorously as possible, involving*some 5-6 com¬ 
plete double excursions per second, very close agreement is obtained by 
different workers for the same sample. If it is desired to estimate the 
solubility at 50” C. the tube is shaken inside a container lined with cotton 
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wool to conserve the heat. The tube is then cooled to room temperature 
and centrifuged, the supernatant layer poured off as completely as possible 
(including the fat if the sample is a whole-milk powder), and its total solids 
content estimated by the rapid method of Golding. The ratio of the dis¬ 
solved solids to the solids initially present (expressed as a percentage) is 
taken as an index of the solubility. The initial solids must be corrected for 
moisture content. ^ ^ 

At higher solubilities the sediment volume found in the sediment method 
was shown to be a fairly reliable guide to small changes in solubility, but 
was much less accurate in the lower solubility ranges. S.T.C. 

Note: This method is in variance with the accepted method recom¬ 
mended by the Dry Milk Institute. 

DISEASE 

513. Action of Gramicidin on Streptococci of Bovine Mastitis. K. B. 
Little, R. J. Dubois, and R. D. Hotchkiss, Depts. of Animal and 
Plant Pathology and the Hospital, Rockefeller Inst, for Med. Res. 
Proe. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., d4: 444. 1940. 

An attempt was made to determine if gramicidin, an alcohol-soluble 
substance isolated from cultures of a sporulating bacillus, would destroy 
the streptococci causing mastitis when injected into the infected quarter. 
Repeated treatments of 2 animals suffering from chronic mastitis failed to 
eliminate permanently the streptococci from the infected quarters. Three 
cows with 9 infected quarters were treated with gramicidin. In 2 quarters 
repeated treatment failed to eliminate the streptococci while 5 treatments 
were required to sterilize one of the quarters. Repeated treatments resulted 
in a decreased milk flow. In the remaining 6 quarters (in 5 cases after a 
single injection) the streptococci disappeared without an appreciable de¬ 
crease in milk secretion. It was concluded that Before the effectiveness 
of gramicidin in the control of bovine mastitis can be determined, a larger 
number of animals must be treated and observed over a longer period of 
time.'* R.P.R. 


FEEDS AND FEEDING 

514. Chemical Changes in Phosphoric Acid Silage. Edouard Pag]^ and 
L. A. Maynard, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y. Ind. Eng. Chein., 
5.2: 8,1140-1143. 1940. 

Grass silage, constituting of 62.2 per cent clovers, 19.8 per cent alfalfa, 
16.2 per cent grasses and 1.8 per cent weeds and from 0 to 24 lbs. of 68 per 
cent phosphoric acid per ton of silage added to different layers, was sub¬ 
jected to chemical analysis after 8 to 9 months in the silo. The layers of 
silage were separated by waterproof rubber sheets and it was found that 
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the position of the layer markedly influenced the quality of the final pro¬ 
duct. To counteract this effect of position, for experimental purposes, the 
treatments applied to the lower layers were repeated in the upper half of 
the silo. The appearance and odor of all layers were good but analysis 
showed that the higher quality of some samples was due to the presence of 
lactic as well as phosphoric acid. The chemical evidence shows .phosphoric 
acid to be of definite value as a preservative but that its action must be sup¬ 
plemented by a strong lactic acid production for best results. B.H.W. 

515. The Effect of Increased Iodine Feeding upon the Iodine Content of 

Cow’s Milk. N. L. Matthews, G. M. Curtis, and J. H. Meyer, 

Dept, of Research Surgery, The Ohio State Univ., Columbus, Ohio. 

J. Dairy Res., 10: 395-402. 1939. 

The milk and blood iodine of a herd of thirty Guernsey and thirty Hol¬ 
stein cows was determined previous to and during prolonged increased 
iodine feeding to one-half of the herd. The increased amount of iodine 
was mixed with the grain ration, 3.2 mg. per cent of iodine as potassium 
iodide being added. 

The blood iodine of the iodized cows was greatly and uniformly in¬ 
creased. The milk from the iodized cows contained 7 to 26 times as much 
iodine as that from the control cows. An average milk iodine of 80 mg, per 
cent was obtained from the iodized cows throughout a mid-year period of 5 
months. During late spring, how’ever, the milk iodine from both the iodized 
and control cows waa unusually low. During early autumn the milk iodine 
from the iodized cows was low. S.T.C. 

516. Grass Silage. G. Bohstedt, W. II. Peterson, and F. W. Dapfee, 

Univ. of Wis., Madison, Wis. Circ. 299, 20 pages. May, 1940. 

\ popular treatise dealing with the characteristics of, methods of har¬ 
vesting, preserving, cost of putting up and the feeding of grass silage. 

W.E.P. 

517. Home-grown Grains and By-Products as Feeds for Dairy Cattle. 

. D. L. Foukt and P, W. Atkeson, Univ. of Idaho. Ext. Circ. 68. 

Revised April, 1940. 

In addition to a general consideration of the characteristics of a good 
ration suitable grain mixtures are given for roughages of different protein 
contents. W.E.P. 

518. Dehydrated and Sun-Cured Hay. S. I. Bechdel, A. W. Clyde, C. 0. 

Cromer, and P. S. Williams. Pa. Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull. 396. June, 

1940. 

Tests with two types of artificial driers are reported: the rotary drum, 
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high temperature style; and the conveyor, low temperature style. Hay of 
superior feeding value for dairy animals can be produced regardless of the 
weather. The cost of drying is as yet too high to compete with sun-cured 
hay for dairy stock, though it is being used considerably in poultry feeds. 
The crushing process for ha.steniiig natural drying has much promise of 
usefulness in the humid sections of the country since it reduces damage to 
hay by dews and rains. Under favorable conditions, hay cut with a 
crusher-mower in the morning can be stored that afternoon, whereas mower- 
cut hay must be left in the field until the next day. Author Abstract 

519. Bone Meal versus No Bone Meal in the Dairy Ration. S. I. Becii- 

DEL, P. S. Williams, J. F. Shigley, and A. A. Borland. Pa. Agr. 
Exp. Sta. Bull. 395. June, 1940. 

A total of 117 lactation periods of 33 dairy cows was studied in a com¬ 
parison of bone meal versus no bone meal in the concentrates fed. The 
data obtained on the weight and health of calves and the number of services 
necessary for conception are slightly favorable to bone meal. The results 
on milk production lead to the conclusion that the ordinary Pennsylvania 
dairyman, unless he has unusually high producers, does not need to add 
bone meal to the dairy ration. Author’s Abstract 

FOOT) VALUE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 

520. Le Taux de la Vitamine C du Lait de Vache et son Importance dans 

I’Alimentation Infantile. (The Vitamin C Content of Cow’s Milk 
and Its Importance in Infant Feeding.) M. Guigoz. Le Lait, 20: 
279-286. May-Jipie, 1940. 

Certain clinicians claim that children can be protected from scurvey 
with an intake of as little as 5 mgm. of ascorbic acid per day in contrast to 
a theoretical requirement of 20-25 mgm. suggested by other authorities. 
Since mother’s milk is almost twice as rich in this vitamin as is the average 
cow’s milk, it is suggested that the period of breast feeding builds up a re¬ 
serve in the infant sufficient to protect it through the first few months of 
life. In such eases, cow’s milk contains sufficient ascorbic acid to assure 
protection of the healthy infant against scurvy throughout the time that it 
is exclusively milk fed. A good bibliography of recent literature is 
included in this report. O.R.I. 

521. The Effect of Light on the Vitamin C of Milk in Different Con¬ 

tainers. J. Houston, S. K. Kon, and S. Y. Thompson, National 
Institute for Researcli in Dairying, Univ. of Reading, Reading, 
England. J. Dairy Res., 10: 471-474. 1939. 

Twice as much vitamin C survived in milk in wax impregnated cartons 
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exposed to the action of lijrht as in clear glass bottles. Brown glass bottles 
showed little destruction, green glass bottles considerably more, although 
less than wax impregnated cartons. S.T.C. 

522. Effect of Irradiated Milk on Storage of Nitrogen and Acid Base 
Minerals in Children. Pranc1':s C. Hummel, Helen A. Hunsciier, 
AND IciE G. Macy, Children's Fund of Michigan, Detroit, Mich. 
Am. J. Diseases of Children, 58: 753. 1939. 

Observations were made on the mineral storage of eight children 5 to 8 
years of age during test periods of 20 to 60 daj^s, each child receiving first 
lion-irradiated milk and later irradiated milk of the same kind and quantity. 
Three of the children were given fluid milk, 3 were given evaporated milk, 
and 2 were given a combination of both kinds. 

From the standpoint of the average actual daily retention alone, it did 
not appear that the additional vitamin D in irradiated milk (90 to 96 and 
180 to 190 U.S.P. units daily) had any nutritive advantage in the deposition 
of minerals. On the other hand, the children showed a more rapid rate of 
growth ill length during the periods when vitamin D was the only factor 
added. The increase in rate of skeletal growth was, in general, accompanied 
by a higher calcium-phosphorus ratio in the retention. This indicates a 
stimulus to formation of bone and by the decrease in retention of nitrogen, 
]>hosphorus, and snlfur a shift from tlie formation of soft tissue to that of 
skeletal structure. From these cnmnlative results it seems justifiable to 
conclude that vitamin D supplements in the form of irradiated milk included 
in tlic dietary kiiowTi to be nutritionally good and given to children who 
have good health not only exert a regulating influence on the growth im¬ 
pulses but stimulate skeletal <levek>]>ment. W.H.K. 

523^ Influence of Fluid and Evaporated Milk on Mineral and Nitrogen 
Metabolism of Grov^^ing Children. Helen J. Souders, Helen A. 
Hunsciier, Frances C . Hummel, and Icie G. Macy, Children’s 
Fund of Michigan, Detroit, Mich. Am. J. Diseases of Children, 
58: 529. 1939. 

The nitrogen and acid-base mineral balance study was conducted on 3 
healthy children 4^ to 6 years of age, receiving a basal diet of adequate 
requirements. During the first period of 25 to 40 consecutive days of 
metabolic study, 400 grams of plain fluid milk were ingested daily by each 
child. During the 20 to 25 days immediately following, a similar amount of 
dilute (1:1) evaporated milk w^as substituted and for the next 25 days 
irradiated evaporated milk was fed. 

An added impetus to the formation of soft tissue resulted from the 
substitution of evaporated for fluid milk as shown by the parallel increases 
in retention of nitrogen, sulfur, and potassium. 
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When irradiated evaporated milk was included in the diet the increased 
calcium-phosphorus ratios of the retention, the higher levels and more con¬ 
sistent trends of the acid base balances, and the increase in rate of gain 
of recumbent length all indicated a more rapid and stable rate of formation 
of bone. W.H.R. 


ICE CREAM 

524. Using Frozen Fruit Pulps in Ice Cream Making. D. C. Sorber. 

Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., 19: 5, 22. 1940. 

It is now possible by means of an inexpensive freezing process to preserve 
the important characteristics of fresh fruit for use in making ice cream at 
seasons of the year when the fresh fruit is not available. A long list of 
satisfactory varieties of fruit is given. Nothing but fully ripened soft fruit 
with high flavor should be used. Directions are given for the preparation 
of the fruit and the proportion of sugar to use. Contamination of the 
mix or of the fruit with copper should be avoided since several kinds of 
fruit intensify the reaction of copper in the development of oxidized flavor. 
Rapid handling is recommended to insure the preservation of the maximum 
quality that exists in fresh fruit. O.F.G. 

525. Some Causes of Shrinkage in Package Ice Cream. Roland Kohler, 

2101 S. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Calif. Can. Dairy and Ice 

Cream J., 19: 3, 26. 1940. 

Factors which cause the shrinkage of ice cream are, (1) mix ingredients 
and mix composition, (2) processing mix, (3) freezing process, (4) harden¬ 
ing process, (5) transportation or delivery, and (6) storage and cabinets. 
Mix composition is the least expected and the hardest to control but it was 
found that the stability of milk solids-not-fat, especially those from con¬ 
densed skim milk, play an important role in shrinkage. Tests indicated 
that adjustments of the stability of the proteins could be made through the 
addition of calcium, sodium, phosphates and citrates. Factors which tend 
to increase instability, and thus shrinkage, are high temperature pasteuriza¬ 
tion, homogenization at high iiressures, the freezing process, especially high 
speed continuous freezing, and hardening at especially low temperatures. 

O.F.G. 

526. A Discussion of Sweetening Agents for Ice Cream. P. H. Tracy, 

Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., 19: 

3,58. ;1940. 

Sugar adds to the food value, improves palatability and lowers the 
freezing point of ice cream. The sweetening value of cane and beet sugar 
is the same. Dextrose, made from corn, has come to replace sucrose to some 
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extent in ice cream manufacture. It is more easily assimilated by the body 
but in water solution it has a sweetening value of about 70 as compared to 
100 for sucrose. Its sweetening value is increased when used in conjunction 
with sucrose in ice cream. Its use will not seriously affect the time required 
to freeze and whip the mix but the drawing temperature will be about one 
degree lower. When used to replace about 25 per cent of the sucrose, it will 
have no detrimental effect on the flavor or body of ice cream. A new type 
of corn syrup, “Sweetose,’’ has been developed recently that may iiave 
considerable use in the manufacture of ice cream. The body of ice cream 
containing ‘‘Sweetose’^ is noticeably smoother than the body of ice cream 
sweetened entirely with sucrose. The author recommends about 9 per cent 
honey with 8 per cent sucrose and no additional flavor to get the best honey 
flavor in ice cream. O.F.G. 


I^IILK 

527. Milk and the Public Health. R. 0. Davidson. Can. Dairy and Ice 

Oeam J., 19: 4, 68. 1940. 

The importance of safe milk for public consumption is emphasized. 
Clean milk does not necessarily indicate a ^safe milk,’ consequently some¬ 
thing else, other than sanitary conditions, is required; that something is heat 
treatiiient of the milk to kill pathogenic organisms.” The author feels that 
nutritive losses in the pasteurization of milk are not important. O.F.G 

528. Safeguarding the Milk Supply of Large Cities. J. C. Geiger and 

B. G. Engle. Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., 19: 5, 30. 1940. 

This is a summary of the needs for the methods of safeguarding the 
milk supply of large cities. The vital steps in offering the public a safe 
milk are: 

1^1) All milk and milk food products should be produced by healthy 
herds free from tuberculosis. 

(2) All milk and milk food products should be produced from “Grade 
A” farms under the inspection service of the local department of health. 

(3) All milk should be pasteurized with a rigid system of inspection of 

the plants. O.F.G. 

529. Factors Affecting the Whipping Quality of Whipping Cream. C. J. 

Babcock, Bureau of Dairy Industry, Washington, D. C. Can. 
Dairy and Ice Cream J., 19: 5, 40. 1940. 

Raw cream is slightly superior for whipping purposes but the safeguards 
of pasteurization should be considered. Homogenization destroys the ability 
of cream to incorporate air and thus impairs its whipping quality. Aging 
will improve whipping quality but a period longer than 24 hours is not 
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recommended. Increasing the acidity does improve whipping quality. To 
get good whipping the temperature should not be above 50° P. O.P.G. 

530. Titration des B, Cole Aerogenes dans les Laits. (Detection of Coli- 

aerogenes in Milks.) E. Piraux, Exp. Sta., Gembloux, Belgium. 

Le Lait, 20: 257-271. May-dune, 1940. 

The presence of organisms of the EscherichioL-Aerohacter group has 
significance in pasteurized milk, in butter, and in milk for cheese manufac¬ 
ture. Unless thermoduric strains are present, organisms of this type should 
not survive pasteurization. Positive differentiation between Escherichia 
and Aerobacter groups is difficult due to the many atypical strains found in 
nature. 

A presumptive test for the presence of colon organisms must show the 
production of acid and gas in a liquid medium. Lactic acid production by 
lactics must be inhibited if growth of the colon types is to take place. 
Crystal violet, sodium formate, bile salts, etc., have been suggested as 
suitable antiseptics for this jHirpose. 

In the study, tryj)toflavine was found to be a satisfactory lactic inhibitor 
when used in a concentration of 1 or 2 parts per 100,000 parts of milk. One 
part of a 1 per cent neutral red solution in 100 parts of milk, was used as 
a reduction indicator. The milk was enriched by the addition of yeast ex¬ 
tract at the rate of 2 per cent. In order to more accurately detect gas pro¬ 
duction the medium in the tubes was covered with a layer of melted paraffin. 
Incubation w^as at 37° C. for 24 to 48 hours. 

If it is necesvsary to determine the presence of these organisms in low 
dilution, the sample can be diluted in physiological saline and the above 
medium prepared using sterile milk. 

Confirmatory tests recommended include: Gram staining, or plating on 
Difco Violet Red Bile Agar, on Endows medium or on Levinemedium. 

O.R.I. 

531. La Reglementation du Lait Malpropre. (The Control of Unclean 

Milk.) L. HoTON. Le Lait, 20: 287-291. May-June, 1940. 

The advisability of attempting to legally define ‘‘clean’^ milk is discussed. 
Such a definition is very difficult and many primitive and unsatisfactory • 
regulations are cited which have been retained in the statutes. Some of the 
more obsolete statutes prohibit filtering. Several suggestions are put for¬ 
ward for revising these laws. O.R.I. 

532. Milk and Child Welfare. A. B. Schwartz, Chairman, Child Welfare 

Committee, State Medical Society of Wisconsin. Milk Dealer, 29: 

9,110-113. June, 1940. 

A brief history is given of the role which milk has played in child 
welfare. C.J.B. 
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533. What the Consumer Believes. Edward Fisher Brown, Milk Re¬ 

search Council, New York City. Milk Dealer, 29: 9, 114-117- 

June, 1940. 

A psychological study oi* the attitudes of various lower-income group 
New York City housewives show^ed that: Most New York City housewives 
were favorably disposed or neutral low^ard their milk companies. More than 
two-thirds of the group, 719 out of 1,025, w^ere generally satisfied with the 
milk companies* policies. Interviewers on this assignment encountered no 
positive hostility. A report is also given on the milk-buying habits, brand¬ 
buying habits, reason for brand selection, reactions to suggested innovations, 
familiarity wdth milk industry, and the comparative ranking of factors 
influential in milk buying. C.J.B. 

534. Lipolysis in Raw Milk. Influence of Homogenization Temperature. 

I. A. Gould, Mich. State College, East Lansing, Mich. Ind. Eng. 

Chem,, 32: 6, 87(i-877. 1940. 

Raw' milk which was (|uickly heated to 70°, 105°. 115°, 125°, 135°, and 
145° F. and homogenized immediately at 1500 lbs. pressure show'ed lipolysis 
in each case. Maximum fat s})litting occurred within the temperature 
range 105°-125° F. witli only a slight lipolysis at 145° F. 8am])les of milk 
treated in the above manner but stored at 35°~40° F. for 72 hours under¬ 
went much greater lipolysis than samples not stored but the trend of results 
w^as the same. B.H.W. 

535. The Cause and Control of Rancid Flavor in Milk. N. P. Tarassuk, 

Univ. of California, Davis, Calif. Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., 

19: 3, 32, 1940. 

Rancidity in milk is the result of the hydrolysis of milk fat by a lipolytic 
enzyme. This enzyme may be secreted into the milk bj" the cow’^ or may 
come from bacteria growing iii the milk. Li])ase may be present in milk 
but may not be active. It may be activated by shaking or liomogenization 
or by temperature maiiipulation. It was found possible to produce at will 
either a milk high in natural lipolytic activity or one free from it by merely 
changing from a dry feed to a green feed. Lipase action residts in the 
low^ering of surface tension and this characteristic may be used as a nutans 
of determining rancidity. Heating of the milk results in inactivation of 
the lipase. O.F.G. 

536. Fluid Milk vs. Canned Milk. C. W. Pieiu’E, Dept. Agr. Economics, 

Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. .Milk Dealer, 29: 

10, pp. 35, 63-64. July, 1940. 

Statistics are given which show that the use of evaporated milk has in¬ 
creased rapidly in the United States. It is further shown that with the 
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increased use of evaporated milk there has been a gradual widening of the 
spread between the retail prices of fresh and evaporated milk. The author 
points out that a study of sales of milk from retail stores in New York City 
indicates that in low income areas and to a lesser extent in medium income 
areas there is a very definite relationship between the retail price differen¬ 
tial and the sales of the two products. 

The author states that: ^‘The only logical conclusion is that an adjust¬ 
ment will have to be made in both the farm price and the distributor’s mar¬ 
gin if fresh milk is to compete effectively with evaporated milk.” 

C.J.B. 

537. Preservation of Devonshire or Clotted Cream. N. S. Golding and 

Max E. Morgan, Division of Dairy, Agr. Exp. Sta., State College 
of Washington, Pullman, Wash. Milk Dealer, 29: 10, pp. 32, 67- 
69. July, 1940. 

Prom a study of the application of the frozen pack method to the pres¬ 
ervation of Devonshire cream the authors concluded that: ‘ * Since it is not 
a general practice to hold frozen foods more than six to eight months and 
our experiments show that Devonshire cream can be held for approximately 
these periods, it may be definitely concluded that clotted or Devonshire 
cream is quite suited to the frozen pack method of preservation. ” 

C.J.B. 

538. Enzymes and Other Substances as Antioxidants in Milk. D. H. 

Nelson and C. D. Dahle, Dairy Dept., Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. Milk Dealer, 29: 10, 41-55. July, 1940. 

Details are given of experimental work to determine the efficiency of 
enzymes and other substances as antioxidants in milk. This work is sum¬ 
marized as follows: 

Certain substances were found to inhibit the development of the coppfer- 
induced oxidized flavor in milk. Results obtained with pure ascorbic acid 
agree with the reports of other investigators that it inhibits the develop¬ 
ment of the off-flavor, and the ascorbic acid itself practically disappears 
before an oxidized off-flavor appears. However, when fresh tomato juice 
or fresh orange juice is added to milk, the protection is greater than would 
be expected from the amount of ascorbic acid which they contribute. Oat 
flour was also found to inhibit the development of the copper-induced flavor 
even after the ascorbic acid, which it did not protect, had disappeared. 
Therefore, a copper-induced flavor can appear only when practically all of 
the ascorbic acid has disappeared but will not necessarily develop in the 
absence of ascorbic acid, especially when certain water-soluble antioxidants 
are present. 

Citric acid failed to exhibit antloxidative properties when added to inilk, 
although other investigators have found it effective in lard. 
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Addition of very small amounts of trypsin and steapsin preparations to 
milk was found to inhibit the development of copper-induced oxidized 
flavor. Since pepsin exhibited no antioxygfenic properties, and since steap¬ 
sin exhibited greater protective powers than did trypsin, it is believed that 
the beneficial effect of trypsin and steapsin is due to their action on the fatty 
material rather than to their action on the protein fraction of the milk or 
on the oxidation-reduction potential. Several attempts to destroy entirely 
the activity of steapsin by heat or by copper, were unsuccessful. 

Gum guaiac exhibited antioxygenic properties in milk when used in 
much smaller concentrations than any of the antioxidants used. This anti¬ 
oxidant is very interesting because it is insoluble in water and only very 
slightly soluble in fat. This suggests that certain antioxidants may not 
need to diffuse into the siib.strate. Furthermore, since these small concen¬ 
trations of gum guaiac do not inhibit the oxidation of ascorbic acid, they 
would not be expected to influence the oxidation-reduction potential. 

Crude sugar was also found to inhibit the development of copper- 
induced flavor. C.eJ.B. 

539. A Rapid Phosphatase Test. Adaption of Scharer's Modification to 

Pasteurizing Conditions in Great Britain; B. A Study of Factors 
Influencing the Reliability of the Test. R. Aschafpenburo and 
F. K. Neave, National Institute for Research in Dairying, Univ. of 
Reading, Reading, England. J. Dairy Res., 10: 485-497. 1939. 

A modification of Scharer’s ^*10 minute field test^^ said to be applicable 
to British pasteurization conditions is described. The test requires less 
than IJ hours for completion. 

Experiments indicated a higher than normal phosphatase content in 
milk from cows suffering from mastitis both raw and after pasteurization. 
Unless more than 50 per cent of the covrs contributing to a large bulk of 
milk are infected with mastitis it was found that this was unlikely to affect 
the results of the test. S.T.C. 

540. Kay and Graham’s Phosphatase Test. A. Modifications in Tech¬ 

nique; B. Effect of Bacterial Growth. F. K. Neave, National 
Institute for Research in Dairying, Univ. of Reading, Reading, 
England. J. Dairy Res., 10: 475-484. 1939. 

It is suggested that the technique of the phosphatase test be modified as 
follows: 

1. By the addition of sodium hexametaphosphate before placing the tubes 
in the boiling water bath. This makes it possible to eliminate the final 
filtration. 

2. Avoid direct sunlight during that .part of the test in which Folin’s 
reagent is in use. 
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The pH of the milk samples tested was found to vary naturally before 
pasteurization from pH 6.5 to 6.9 without affecting the validity of the test. 

The test was unaffected by the presence in milk of bacteria which pro¬ 
duce reducing substances or which hydrolyze the substrate (sodium phenyl 
phosphate) unless tlie organisms are present in very large numbers. 

S.T.C. 


PHYSIOLOGY 

541. H Ion Concentration of Various Fluids of the Genital Tract of the 

Cow. Henry A. Lardy, W. D. Pounden, and Paul H. Phillips, 
Dept, of Biochemistry and Veterinary Science, Univ. of Wisconsin. 
Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 44: 517. 1940. 

A study of the pH of the genital secretions of the cow showed the vagina 
to be slightly acid during diestrum (6.4) while it was slightly alkaline dur¬ 
ing estrum. The fluids of the cervix during estriim were slightly alkaline 
(8.3) while the fluids present in the uterus during estrum were slightly 
acid (6.8). R.P.R. 

542. Effect of Volume Used for Injection in Micro-Assay of Prolactin. 

Robert W. Bates and Oscar Riddle, Carnegie Institution of Wash¬ 
ington. Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol, and Med., 44: 505. 1940. 

Results were presented which indicate the importance of utilizing a con¬ 
stant volume of fluid when assaying the lactogenic hormone by the local 
crop-sac method. A minimum dose of prolactin for stimulation of the 
crop gland in 0.05 ml. has its effectiveness increased four fold when diluted 
to 0.50 ml. R.P.R. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

543. Influence of Government Activities upon the Dairy Industry. 

W. A. Wentworth, Dairy Industries Committee, Washington, 
D. C. Milk Dealer, 29: 9, 118-125. June, 1940. 

A discussion is presented of the effect of government activities, such as 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, Wagner act, the wage and 
hour law, and reciprocal trade agreements, on the dairy industry. 

C.J.B. 

544. Water Conditioning for Dairy Plants. G. A. Richardson, Univ. of 

California. Can. Dairy and Ice Cream J., 19: 4, 38. 1940. 

The salts of calcium and magnesium are directly responsible for the 
majority of the troubles arising from the use of untreated water such as the 
formation of scale, sludge and milk stone. Softening water is the render- 
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ing of the calcium and magnesium unavailable for the formation of insol¬ 
uble soaps or precipitates. This may be accomplished by (1) distillation, 
(2) heating raw water followed by settling and filtration, (3) lime treat¬ 
ment, (4) treatment with lime and soda, (5) base exchange, and (6) addi¬ 
tion of alkalies such as caustic soda, soda ash, trisodium phosphate, sodium 
metasilicate, tetrasodium pyropiiosi>hate, sodium bexametaphosphate and 
sodium tetrapliosphate. Boiler water may be softened either by treatment 
with lime-soda or by base exchange. Water for condensers should, be 
treated so as to keej) the calcium salts in solution rather than to x>reeipitate 
them. Water for w'ashing oi)erations should be softened hy base exchange 
or treatment with some of the phosphates mentioned above. These phos¬ 
phates act by the prevention of i)recipitates. O.F.G. 

545. Water—Taste—Odor—Color. A. V. Mooke. Can. Dairy and lee 

Cream J., .7.9: 4, 52. 1940. 

One of the prime factors involved in the establishment of a dairy enter¬ 
prise is having an adequate supply of clean water. A water-lubricated 
I)ump is the most satisfactory. A potable water is not necessarily satis¬ 
factory for dairy use. Damaging flavor defects of butter are often traced 
to the water used in washing. Unsatisfactory sediment tests of certain 
dairy prodiud.s may be traced to the water used in pro(‘essing. Milk stone 
may not be directly due to water but it is aggravated by certain tyj>es of 
water. Cream feathering may be due to the mineral content of water. 

O.F.G. 

546. Two-Metal Contact Corrosion. Its Causes and Prevention. II. E. 

Tepel, Chief Engineer, Adalet Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Milk 

Dealer, 10, pj). 36, 72-73. July, 1940. 

A discussion is given of the effect of galvanic action (electrolysis) on the 
corrosion of metals. Where piping .systems transmitting electrolytes such 
as tap water, brines, and other solutions are made up of dissimilar metals, 
it is necessary to use insulated couplings in order to prevent the rapid dis¬ 
integration of one of the metals. C.J.B. 

547. Cutting Production Costs through Planned Work Schedules. Hans 

Edel, GehUs Guernsey Farms, Milwaukee, Wis. Milk Dealer, 2.9: 

9, pp. 32-33, 59, June, 1940. 

The author presents a ^Svorking and relief schedule'’ for medium-sized 
plants. This schedule is made up weekly and shows the work of each man 
for the week, his time off, who is to relieve him while off or in case of acci¬ 
dent. It also shows the number of hours worked in the various depart¬ 
ments of the plant. C.J.B. 
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548. Good Water—a Necessity in the Dairy Products Plant, K. 6, 

Weckbl, Univ. of Was,, Madison. Nat. Butter and Cheese J., 31: 
7,14. July, 1940. 

All water in a dairy plant should preferably be of drinking water 
quality although re-used, lake, pond or river water may be used for eco¬ 
nomical reasons. All water used for rinsing equipment, washing of cheese 
curd or butter, standardization of condensed milk products, or in the mak¬ 
ing of fruit ices or fruit drinks should be free of undesirable organisms. 
The presence of foreign materials such as iron, copper or brass from equip¬ 
ment or metal ‘‘chore boys,^’ sludge, grit and calcareous sedimentary accu¬ 
mulations, rubber or particles from disintegrating hose, oil contamination 
from water-pumping equipment, all may cause defects in dairy products 
or difficulties in cleaning operations. The mineral and organic matter of 
water varies with the season of the year, geologic source and availability of 
the water. A table shows the maximum range in concentration of con¬ 
stituents observed in the water supplies of 100 American cities. The 
metallic constituents may cause off-flavors in dairy products while “ hard¬ 
ness may affect undesirably the protein stability during sterilization of 
evaporated milk, feathering of cream in coffee, quality of casein used in 
glues, paints, plastics and paper sizing and may increase deposition of milk 
stone. Hard water tends to increase labor costs, consumption of soap and 
alkali, cleaning problems and problems of boiler management. Plenty of 
-water available makes labor more efficient and aids in quality control. 
Dairy plant operators should appraise their water supplies in terms of 
costs of obtaining them, costs of using them, their bacteriological, chemical 
and physical characteristics and their influence on products and plant 
efficiency. Well and pump engineers, water engineers and chemists should 
be consulted for advice on efficiency of pump installations and purity of 
■water supplies. W.V.P. 
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ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

ADVANCE ABSTRACTS OE REPORTS TO APPEAR IN THE 
JOURNAL OF DAIRY SCIENCE 

549. Avenized versus Standard Parchment for Wrapping Print Butter. 

W. B. Combs, 8 . T. Coulter and Dana W. Whitman, University 
of Minnesota, St. Paul. 

Samples of print butter from a large number of churnings were wrapped 
in standard parchment wrappers and wrappers that had been treated wdth 
oat flour (Avenex). The butters were stored for varying periods. The 
surface deterioration was measured organoleptically and by means of the fat 
aldehyde test. The results indicate that parchment paper treated with oat 
flour had a very slight effect in retarding the deterioration of the surface of 
butter. The treated parchment proved of most value when used on butter 
made from neutralized cream and of a '‘90’’ score. 

550. Some Factors Affecting the Stability of Certain Milk Properties. 

IV. Interrelation of Certain Metals and Metallic Ions and the 
Development of Oxidized Flavor in Milk. 0. F. Garrett, New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick, N. J. 

(’ontaminatiou of milk with copper or ferrous iron is known to catalyze 
the oxidation reaction which produces oxidized flavor in milk. When 
divalent manganese was added to milk in molar concentration equal to or 
greater than either copper or iron the development of oxidized flavor was 
completely inhibited or greatly retarded for periods up to 96 hours. The 
manganese had a similar effect when strips of copper metal were placed in 
the milk. Pieces of manganese metal acted in a manner similar to the man¬ 
ganese salt. 

Divalent manganese added to milk after the development of copper- 
induced oxidized flavor had begun arrested further development of the 
flavor. Trivaleut aluminum (AICI3) ions had no retarding effect on the 
development of copper-induced oxidized flavor. 

The addition of manganese to uncontaininated or copper-contaminated 
milk had no effect on the oxidation rate of reduced ascorbic acid nor on the 
magnitude of the oxidation-reduction potential. 

551. Some Factors Affecting the Stability of Certain Milk Properties. 

V. A Comparison of Seven Different Roughages on the Color 
and Flavor in Milk. 0. F. Garrett, R. B. Ajinold and G. H. 
Hartman, New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, New 
Bininswick, N. J. 

The results of three separate experiments are reported. The first experi- 

A201 
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ment showed that milk produced on molasses alfalfa silage was almost equal 
in yellow color to milk produced on spring pasture (6.3 lactochrometer units 
and 6.4 lactochrometer units, respectively), was slightly better in flavor 
score than pasture milk, and resisted equally well with pasture milk the 
development of copper-induced oxidized flavor. 

The second experiment showed that dried citrus pulp impregnated with 
molasses and dried beet pulp were about equally poor in producing yellow 
color, flavor and resistance to the development of copper-induced oxidized 
flavor in milk. Both types of pulp were greatly inferior to molasses grass 
silage with respect to these factors in milk. 

The third experiment showed that molasses grass silage and phosphoric 
acid grass silage were about equal in producing milk of high yellow^ color, 
good flavor and high resistance to copper-induced or spontaneous develop¬ 
ment of oxidized flavor. Both types of grass silage were definitely superior 
to corn silage with respect to those factors. 

552. The Time of Ovulation ip Cattle. C. L. Cole and J. E. Brewster, 

Dept, of Animal Husbandry, Michigan State College, East Lans¬ 
ing, Mich. 

The increased use of artificial insemination has brought about a greater 
need for definite information relative to the time of ovulation in cattle. 
The results reported in the literature relative to the time of ovulation are 
variable and incomplete. 

This study was carried out on both dairy and beef cattle. Seventy-three 
rectal examinations were made on 47 cows. Nine cows were slaughtered 
immediately after ovulation to check the results obtained by palpation. 

Ovulation was found, in all except three instances, to occur within the 
first day after estrus. One cow ovulated on two occasions before she went 
off estrus. Another cow ovulated 26 hours after the end of estrus. The 
average time of ovulation from the end of estrus was 13.57 zt 0.68 hours. 

No significant difference in time of ovulation was noted between breeds, 
types of cattle, or time of day. Heifers ovulated on the average of 3.04 
hours sooner than did cows that had calved previous to these studies. 

Both ovaries produced follicles with equal frequencj" and there was no 
apparent order in which they functioned in any one animal. 

553. The Relation of Certain Factors to the Drying of Whey Mixtures 

on the Atmospheric Drum Drier. E. L. Jack and A. J. Wasson, 
University of California. 

When whey alone is dried on the double drum atmospheric drier, a 
gummy mass results that is difficult to remove from the machine and which 
hardens when cool so that grinding is necessary to put it into useable condi- 
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tion. For the formation of a continuous sheet of dry materia] it is necessary 
to add a film-forming substance to the whey. Various materials have been 
used, including skimmilk solids, either in liquid or dry form, and cereal 
products. This study has been concerned with the properties of different 
combinations of whey and drying agents which yielded a satisfactory sheet 
when scraped from the drum. 

It was found that when li(juid skimmilk was used as the film-forming 
material it required about one and one-half parts skimmilk solids to one part 
whey solids at low acidities to form a satisfactory' sheet. This represents 
about one part milk protein to two parts lactose. As the acidity increases 
the amount of skimmilk solids required increases also. When condensed 
skimmilk was used approximately equal parts of skimmilk solids and whey 
solids in the mixture formed a satisfactory drying combination. Increasing 
acidity again required that more milk solids be used. Mineral acids gave 
substantially the same results as developed or added lactic acid. Ground 
cereal produt'ts were also used. Approximately one ])art cereal product to 
two parts wliey solids gave satisfactory results. Those found to he useable 
were flour, corn starch, ground oats (sifted), and ground barley (sifted). 
The amount of cereals required was not mucli affected by different degrees 
of acidity. The lactose : nitrogen ratios and the pll relationshii)s have been 
determined. 

BOOK REVIEW 

554. Industrial Microbiology, 8. C, Pkescott and (’. G. Dunn. 541 
pages, illustrated, ])rice $'5.00. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

The authoj’s have treated the .subject of industrial microbiology from 
the standpoint of tlie investigation and control of those fermentations that 
are* of industrial importance because of their end-products or their effect 
in altering the quality or composition of certain substrates such as foods. 

The book is divided into lour parts. Part 1 discusses the characteristics, 
onethods of handling, and industrial appli(tations of yeasts. It includes pro- 
dtiction of industrial alcohol; mechanism of the etliyl alcohol fermentation; 
the brewing, wine and distilling industries; eommercial yeast manufacture; 
and production of glycerol and fat. Part II includes the acetone-butanol; 
acetone-ethanol; butyl alcohol-isopropyl alcohol; acetic acid; commercial 
lactic acid and ]>ropionic acid fermentations; as well as certain fermenta¬ 
tions important in the food industry. Part III is do\'oted to molds; indus¬ 
trial fermentations in which molds are utilized; mold enzyme preparations; 
and production of fat by molds. Part IV reviews the microbiology of wood 
and textiles. Also included are two useful appendices, one on detergency, 
disinfection and sterilization, the other on treatment and disposal of indus¬ 
trial microbiological wastes. 
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Discussions which are well written throuf?hout cover not only the estab¬ 
lished industrial fermentations, but also some of the more recently discov¬ 
ered fermentations that offer possibilities for industrial application in the 
future. Applications of industrial microbiolojj:y as related to the manu¬ 
facture of sera and related products and to certain phases of agriculture 
and dairy manufacture are omitted. This is unfortunate, but the breadth 
of the subject presents an overwhelming task to anyone attempting a thor¬ 
ough treatment of all phases of industrial microbiology. 

Throughout the book, both in the discussions and at the end of each 
chapter, numerous references are supplied to guide the reader to further 
information on specific processes and general reviews of the subject. These 
aid materially in providing a book tliat should prove valuable, particularly 
for courses in industrial fermentations or food technology and microbiology. 

P.R.E. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

555. Further Studies on Development of Clostridium botulinum in Re¬ 

frigerated Foods. F. W. Tanner, P. R. Beamer and C. J. 

Rickhek. Dept, of Bacteriology, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

Food Res., 5: 4, 323. July-Aug. 1940. 

It was found that samples of food artificially inoculated with strains of 
Clostridium hotulinum and frozen, were not toxic when thawed and held at 
5° C. (41° F.) for 14 days. Similar samples thawed and held at higher 
temperatures were in general toxic, partum'larly when the pH of the food 
was higher than 4.5. The authors state that frozen foods, if properly 
handled and kept frozen until used, should be as safe and as satisfactory 
as similar fresh foods. ‘ F.J.D. 

556. New Media for Bacterial Counts. H. G. Harding, Akron Pure Milk 

Co., Akron, Ohio. Dairy World, 19: 4, 28. Sept. 1940. 

A brief discussion of the effects of the new media adopted by the 
A.P.H.A. on bacterial counts and on compliance with milk ordinances. 
The author stresses the fact that the milk industry and control agencies are 
less dependent on plate counts as quality indications since the use of special 
tests is becoming more general. Such tests as the methylene blue, the 
resazurin, the direct microscopic examination, laboratory" pasteurization and 
the phosphatase test are mentioned. F.J.D. 

BREEDING 

557. Reproductive Efficiency in Dairy Cattle. P. E. Hull, W. W. Dim- 

mock, Fordyce Ely and H. B. Morrison, Univ. of Kentucky, Lex¬ 
ington, Ky. Bull. 402, 28 pages. May 1940. 

The breeding efficiency of the University of Kentucky dairy herd was 
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Studied from 1900 to 1939, inclusive, in relation to health conditions and 
control measures, Durinj? the period 1900 to 1927, inclusive, there was no 
organized program for Bang^s disease control or other diseases except 
tuberculosis. From 1928 to 1932, inclusive, thire was an intensive health 
supervision program during which Bang’s disease was eradicated. From 
1933 to 1936, inclusive, the herd wm free from Bang’s disease. From 1937 
to 1938, inclusive, trichomoniasis infection occurred. A total of 482 indi¬ 
viduals was involved. A summary of the results is presented in the fol¬ 
lowing table; 


Period 

inclusive 

Calving 
inton^al 
per cow 

Breeding 

efTicieney 

1 Abortions 

1 in terms 

I ofpreg- 
; nancy 

Per cent of 
pregnan* 
cies calves 
born dead 

Calves 
born alive 
but died 
in 6 
months 

Per cent of 
pregnan¬ 
cies that 
grew to 
maturity 


months 

% 

% 

% 

% 

% 

1900-1.927 , 

17.2 

()9.8 

1 15.(5 

;3.i 

12.1 

71.5 

1928-19:12 

18.0 

6(5.7 

12.4 

10.5 

.1.7 

74.2 

1933-19.16 

14.2 

84.5 

9.3 

8.0 1 

0.7 

82.1 

1937-1938 , . 

15.7 

76.4 

7.3 

7.:i 

.5.7 

80.5 

1939 . 

I'he w h 0 1 e 

12.7 

94.5 

2.6 

10.3 

11.8 

76.9 

j)oriod . . 

16.6 

71.H 

13.(5 

5.1 

9.3 

73.7 

1 _ 

W.E.P. 


558. Directions for the Ascorbic Acid Therapy of Slow-breeding Bulls. 

Paul H. PniLuii^s, Dept, of Biochemistry, Univ. of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis. J. Am. Vet, Assn., 97: 165-166. 1940. 

Subcutaneous injection of ascorbic acid caused marked recoverj^ in 65 to 
75 per cent of impotent bulls. Approximately 5 mg. ascorbic acid should 
be injected per kilogram of body weight every 3 or 4 days over a period of 
5 01*6 wrecks. One gram of ascorbic acid is dissolved in 5 ml. of a buffer 
solution. The buffer solution is prepared by dissolving 0.1 gram monobasic 
potassium phosphate and 0.4 gm. sodium phosphate (TJ.S.P. dried) in 50 ml. 
distilled water. W.E.P. 


BUTTER 

559. The Relation of Carbon Dioxide Gas to the Keeping Quality of But¬ 
ter. W. B. Combs, Dept, of Dairy Husbandry, Univ. of Minn., St, 
Paul, Minn. Ice and Refrig., 97: 3. 1939. 

This paper outlines the procedure to be used in an experiment to deter¬ 
mine the value of an atmosphere of carbon dioxide for preventing the devel¬ 
opment of stale and oxidized flavors on the surface of high quality butter. 

L.C.T. 
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560. Iron and Copper Content of Butter. G. M, Moik and E. D. Andrews. 

N. Z. J. Sc. and Techn., n: 249A~265A. 1940. 

In a new filtration method for estimating iron, 10 grams of butter are 
melted in 15-ml. centrifuge tubes; 1 ml. of 5 j>er cent Sod. hydro-sulphite is 
added, shaken and left over night at 35-40® C. After shaking with 1 ml. of 
20 per cent trichloroacetic acid the tubes are stood 30 min. at 40-50® C., 
centrifuged, and the melted fat siphoned off. The aqueous layer is shaken 
with 5 drops of 10 per cent sodium tungstate and the later filtered cold 
through papers just previously washed with 5 per cent nitric acid, the 
filtrate is shaken with 0.5 ml. of saturated pot. persulphate, followed by addi¬ 
tion of 2 drops each of nitric acid and hydrogen peroxide. After adding 
1 ml. of 30 per cent ammonium thiocyanate, all tubes including standards 
are filled up to the same level. To extract the color 2 mi. of amyl alcohol 
are added and shaken. Standards and blanks are prepared with all the 
reagents included. To clear the amyl alcohol layer, the tubes are cooled in 
ice-water prior to the final color comparisons. Many results thus obtained 
have been compared with those yielded by an improved dry-ashing method. 

For copper 25 gram samples are melted at 4(M30® G. and shaken with 
0.5 ml. cone, hydrochloric acid, 5 drops of 3 per cent hydrogen peroxide, 
2.5 ml, of 20 per cent trichloroacetic acid, and 5 drops of 10 per cent sodium 
tungstate. After keeping warm 30 minutes the samples are centrifuged 
and the fat layer su(^ked off. The tubers are cooled prior to filtering through 
papers freshly washed with acid. One washing of the precipitate with 5 
per cent nitric acid is followed by others with 5 per cent trichloroacetic acid. 
To the filtrate are added 2 ml. of 20 per cent sodium citrate, a few drops of 
phenolphthalein, and sufficiefit strong ammonia dropwise to make alkaline. 
A few mg. of powdered sod. diethyl-dithiocarbamate are added to each tube, 
the volumes equalized, and 5 ml. amyl alcohol added. The tubes are shaken, 
allowed to stand three or four hours, and shaken again. When clear the 
amyl alcohol colors are compared with similarly prepared stiindards and 
blanks, using if possible a Klett colorimeter with a blue filter. 

For copper the wet-ashing method of Williams as modified by Koppejan 
and Van der Burg has been further improved. In a large centrifuge tube 
25 grams of butter are warmed with 8.ml. of glass distilled nitric acid. The 
water-bath is raised gently to near boiling-point and effervescence dispersed 
by stirring. After an hour or more the fat is removed by centrifuging and 
sucking off, followed by two similar treatments with 5 ml. of high-boiling 
petrol. The acid liquid is washed out into a 200 ml. Kjeldahl flask and 
gently evaporated almost to dryness. When cool, 2 ml. of pure sulphuric 
acid are added, and after further heating small amounts of cone, nitric acid 
are added as required; later a few drops of perhydrol may be required to 
complete the oxidation. The residue is washed into a large test-tube, neu- 
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tralized, and other reagents, citrate, etc., added as in the filtration method. 
The original paper contains useful details about purifying reagents, etc. 

Author ^s Abstract. 


FEEDS & FEEDING 

561. Silage from Hay Crops. Making It — Feeding It. S. T. Dexter 
AND C. F. Huffman, Michigan State College, East Lansing, Mich. 
Circ. Bull. 173, 8 pages. July, 1940. 

A popular treatment of the problems in preparing and feeding grass 
silage. W.E.P. 


ICE CEEAM 

562. Stimulating Carry-Home Sales of Ice Cream. ^^N0NYM0us. Ice 

Cream Rev., 23: 12, 24. July, 1940. 

An unlimited increase in the capita consumption of ice cream is 
possible by stimulating carry-home sales. Suggestions given for increasing 
these sales include: giving the consumer a greater knowledge on the prepa¬ 
ration of sundaes, etc., in the home; using insulated bags to keep ice cream 
hard under adverse conditions; the use of flat refrigerator-type packages; 
and point-of-sale advertising suggesting specifically the carry home^’ idea. 

J.H.E. 

563. A Change in Vanilla Nomenclature. Robert Rosenbaum, David 

Michael and Co., Philadelphia, Pa. Ice Cream Rev., 23: 12, 52. 
July, 1940. 

Conforming to international rules the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has adopted Vanilla fragrans (Salisb.) Ames as its official technical name 
for the source of our commercial vanilla beans. For years tlie beans w’ere re¬ 
ferred to as Vanilla planifolia Andrews. This terminology is now to be 
dropped. This new designation may have a bearing on the commercial prod¬ 
ucts now being offered on the world markets. For instance, there is a ques¬ 
tion as to whether Tahiti beans are truly Va^iilla fragrans and wdiether their 
use in products can be labelled as ‘"vanilla.’' J.H.E. 

564. Factors Affecting Mix Viscosity. A. J. Hahn, Dept, of Dairy Hus¬ 

bandry, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. Ice Cream Field, 36: 2, 26, 
34,35,36. Aug., 1940. 

Defining viscosity as “the ability of a liquid to resist flow” the author 
points out the necessity of distinguishing between “apparent” and “basic” 
viscosities. He further states that “fluidity” is the ability of any fluid 
to flow without the application of an exterior force; while “plasticity” is 
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the ability of any liquid to flow only after the application of an external 
force. 

A brief discussion is given of the influence of the following factors upon 
ice-cream viscosity: (1) temperature, (2) mix composition and (3) methods 
of processing and cooling mixes. 

It is stated that the use of unsweetened frozen cream in mixes results in 
about the same viscosity as that obtained with the use of fresh cream. It is 
further claimed that mixes made with concentrated milk, vacuum roll, or 
spray skimmilk powder and evaporated milk will not vary much in viscosity, 
but atmospheric roller powder, superheated condensed milk and sweetened 
condensed skimmilk will result in an increase in mix viscosity. Increasing 
the stabilizer cont(?nt has a greater influence on mix viscosity than increasing 
other mix components. 

It is claimed that as long as the acid content is not great enough to pre¬ 
cipitate the proteins the viscosity of the mix will decrease with increased 
acidity, and further, that calcium and magnesium ions increase viscosity, 
whereas citrate and phosphate ions ordinarily decrease mix viscosity. 

It is stated that homogenization causes a marked increase in mix viscosity 
especially if it is accomplished at 120° F. to 140° F. 

A table is given showing the influence of the various factors considered 
upon viscosity and whipping ability of mixes and body, texture and flavor 
of ice cream. W.C.C. 

565. Ice Cream Sales Index. Anonymous. . Spec. Bull, of the Statistical 

and Accounting Bureau, Int. Assn, of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 

Washington, D. C. July, 1940. 

This publication contains an analysis of ice cream sales for the first four 
months of 1940. During this period the sale of ice cream in the United 
States was 4.35 per cent higher than for the same period in 1939. Canadian 
sales showed an increase of 17.89 per cent when sales for the same periods 
were compared. 

A supplement to the bulletin contains the following data: (1) Ice cream 
production in gallons by months by states, 1938; (2) Percentage of ice cream 
production by months by states, 1938; and (3) Percentage of ice cream 
production by months by states—ten year average, 1929-1938. M. J.M. 

566. New Rulings on Ice Cream under the Food and Drug Law. R. C. 

Hibben. Ice Cream Trade J., 36: 7,14. 1940. 

Five new interpretations from the Federal Food and Drug Administra¬ 
tion regulating ice cream shipped in interstate commerce are presented. 
These rulings cover the labeling of “coated ice cream,*’ “ice cream sand¬ 
wich,” and “retail pails and cartons.” The common name of chocolate ice 
cream and the regulation on the color declaration on labels of ices and 
sherbets are also discussed. W.H.M. 
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567. Vanilla in a Changing World. R. C. Schlotterer, lee Cream 

Trade J.,,?6:7,10. 1940. 

The effect of the European war upon the productions, procurement and 
price of vanilla is discussed. It is pointed out that Madagascar, the great 
vanilla producing center, is a French possession and that its transfer to 
Germany might bring out new economic problems. Due to the present dis¬ 
turbance of shipping and foreign exchange the normal market indices of 
supply and demand have lost their importance, therefore prediction of price 
or supply in this country is not possible. The Mexican beans, while higher 
in price, usually follow the supply and demand curve of the Madagascar 
product. W.H.M. 

568. Do Small Stops Pay? Vincent M. Rabuppo. Ice Cream Trade J., 

36: 7, S. July, 1940. 

The Diamond Company with headquarters in Jersey City, New Jersey, 
is doing an annual ice cream distribution of $400,000 and finds that the 
small stops pay if properly managed. The secret is in keeping the stops 
close together, keeping waste and expense at a minimum, and not attempting 
to furnish dealers with supplies other than ice cream cabinets and very 
closely related materials. Heavy merchandising campaigns are not carried 
on because the small type of accounts do not warrant it. The Diamond 
Company does not manufacture ice cream but only maintains storage 
houses for keeping the ice cream prior to distribution. The head of the 
company estimates that 70 per cent of his sales are in packages and novel¬ 
ties; about 30 per cent in bulk. He has approximately 1450 dealers to 
which deliveries are made. W.H.M. 

569. The Use of Fruits in Ice Cream. B. I. Masurovsky. Ice Cream 

Trade J., 36: 8, 31. August, 1940. 

^Sorne of the latest developments in the use of fruits in ice cream are dis¬ 
cussed. New possibilities are suggested. The author cites a paper by Dr. 
D. G. Sorber^ containing the following directions for packing fruit for ice 
cream purposes. 

'*1. Select full fiavored fruit of predetermined suitable varieties. 

Precool as an aid to controlling oxidation. 

Wash the fruit thoroughly. 

**4. Coarsely crush or puree fruit in such a way as to avoid beating air 
into the product. 

“5. Add a predetermined amount of sugar or syrup and thoroughly mix 
to further aid in preventing enzymatic alteration of fiavor and color. 

I * * The Preparation of Frozen Fruit Pulp and Their TJse in Ice Cream and Belated 
Products,** by Dr. D. G. Sorber, U. S. Dept, of Agriculture. (Report of Proceedings of 
the 30th Annual Convention, Int. Assoc. Ice Cream Mfgrs., Production and Laboratory 
Council, Vol. 2, 1939.) 
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“6. Pack in tightly sealed enamel-lined tin cans, preferably closed under 
vacuum. 

‘‘7. Rapid freezing at sub zero temperatures. 

‘*8. Storing at a temperature of 0 degrees P. or colder.” W.H.M. 

MILK 

570. Crystal Form of Ice Packing Appeals to Shippers of Perishable 

Foods. Anonymous. Ice and Refrig., 97 : 341. 1939. 

A brief article which among other things points out the advantages of 
crystal form of ice packing for milk crates. This crystal ice may be bri¬ 
quetted by use of 17 tons pressure. L.C.T. 

571. Installation of Flakice Equipment. Arthur Adams, Flakice Corp., 

N. Y. and R. E. Miller, York Ice Machinery Corp. Ice and 
Refrig., 96 : 281. 1939. 

This paper consists essentially of a story of the Flakice installation in 
the N. Y. ShefSeld Farms Dair.y Plant, but it is of general interest because 
it includes a description of the equipment and operating characteristics. 
The machines resemble in general appearance double drum milk dryers. 
They are cooled with brine at from 0 to 14° F. and 8 to 10 lbs. per sq. inch 
pressure. The usual temperature rise is 2° F. The brine is maintained at 
a pH of 7.5 to 8.0. The ice leaves the rolls at about 20° F. and the storage 
rooms or bins are maintained at not higher than 22° F. The hoppers are 
so arranged that a predetermined amount of ice can be deposited on each 
crate of milk. Six to twelve pounds are generally used. A list of advan¬ 
tages of Flakicing is given. * L.C.T. 

572. A Study of Concentration and Freezing as a Means of Preserving 

Fluid Whole Milk. R. T. Corley and F. J. Doan, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. Food Res., 5; 4, 369. July-Aug., 
1940. 

High temperature pasteurization (180° F. (82.2° C.) for 15 minutes) 
of fluid milk before condensation, homogenization and freezing retarded 
oxidation, lessened the tendency toward irreversible coagulation of protein 
and increased the possible storage period in the frozen condition as com¬ 
pared with low temperature pasteurization (145° F. (62.8° C.) for 30 min¬ 
utes). Homogenization after condensing proved more effective in stabiliz¬ 
ing the milk than when applied before condensing. Any copper contamina¬ 
tion invariably caused tallowy flavors during storage. A storage period up 
to 15 weeks was possible. The reconstituted stored milk exhibited higher 
in vitro digestibility than similar normal milk. F. J.D, 
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573. Rancidity—Its Effects and Control. K. G. Weckel, Dept, of Dairy 

Industry, Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Dairy World, 19 : 

4, 16. Sept. 1940. 

A brief discussion of the chemistry and biology of rancidity (hydrolytic) 
in milk and some milk products with descriptions of methods of measuring 
lipolytic activity and means of controllng the reaction. F.J.D. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

574. Artificial Insemination. C. L. Cole, Michigan State College, East 

Lansing, Mich. Ext. Bull. 207, 4 pages. June, 1940. 

A brief consideration of the advantages and limitations of artificial 
insemination together with methods of application and organization prob¬ 
lems. W.E.P. 

575. Influence of Uterine and Ovarian Nerves on Lactation. John S. 

Labate, Depts. of Anatomy and Obstetrics and Gynecology, New 

York Univ. Endocrinology, 27 : 342. 1940. 

An attempt was made to demonstrate the role playpd by the autonomic 
nerves supplying the ovaries, uterus, and hypophysis in the initiation and 
maintenance of lactation. Three control rabbits wore bred and on the 25th 
day of gestation a Caesarian section was performed. The onset and dura¬ 
tion of lactation was noted. Two rabbits were sympathectoinized by remov¬ 
ing all the known sympathetic pathways to the uterus, tubes and ovaries. 
They were then bred and treated as the control rabbits. Section was per¬ 
formed 27 and 32 da^^s following .sympathectomy. No difference* in the 
onset and duration of lactation was observed between the two groups and 
both groups showed normal reproductive instincts. R.P.R. 

576. Experimental Superfecundity with Pituitary Gonadotropins. Her. 

BERT M. Evans and Miriam E. Simpson, Institute of Experimental 

Biology, Univ. of California. Endocrinology, 27 : 305. 1940. 

Female rats from 26 to 34 days of age were injected with various levels 
of the follicle stimulating hormone alone and in conjunction with the prin¬ 
ciple in human pregnancy urine. Animals were usually sacrificed 12 or 22 
days after breeding and implantation sites were counted. Supernumerary 
implantations were produced by the injected gonadotropins. The maxi¬ 
mum number was 34, the average number ivas 17 which exceeded by at least 
7 the number of implantation sites observed in normal rats. It was noted 
that a surprising number of embryos perish and undergo intrauterine re¬ 
sorption and that instances of prolongation of the span of gestation were 
common. R.P.R. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

577. Trained Employees Build Good WUl. Fred E. Kunkel. Ice Cream 

Review., 23: 12, 58, July, 1940. 

Foremost Dairies, of Jacksonville, Florida, believe very strongly in the 
importance of good customer contacts. This article gives the plan the com¬ 
pany has worked out to make employees realize that their contact with cus¬ 
tomers either helps or hinders their business, J.H.E, 

578. The Theory of Atmospheric Cooling Tower Operation. F. F. 

Stevenson, Ice and Refrig., 98: 4, 273; 98: 348. 1940. 

This paper consists of a technical discussion of the operation of cooling 
towers. The relationship of wet and dry bulb temperatures to Hie operation 
and size of cooling towers is explained. The various types of cooling towers 
are described. Factors affecting the performance of the towei*s are dis¬ 
cussed. L.C.T. 

579. Notes on Corrosion Control in Refrigeration Condensers. K. M. 

Holaday, Chemical Eng., Anheuser-Busch Inc. and A. Von Gon- 

tard, Vice Pres, and Chief Eng., Anheuser-Busch Inc. Ice and 

Refrig., 98: 286. 1940. 

In this paper the authors report on the results of experimental work in 
connection with corrosion of condensers. The electrolytic and galvanic sys¬ 
tem of corrosion prevention is discussed, and it is shown that neither one has 
been effective to date, although the experiments have not yet been concluded. 
The use of sodium silicate in dosages sufficient to impart 8 parts of silica per 
milllion of water has not been found very effective. Further experiments 
under controlled pH conditions are desirable. The carbonate balance sys¬ 
tem showed considerable promise. The average requirement was approxi¬ 
mately 0.10 lb. caustic soda per ton of refrigeration. A pH between 9.2 and 
10.1 is most desirable. The use of paint has value if properly selected and 
applied. Some differences were noted in the rate of corrosion of various 
materials used in the construction of the pipes. L.C.T. 

580. Cost of Operation and Maintenance of Diesel Engines in Refrigera¬ 

tion Plants. J. R. Watson. Ice and Refrig., ^7; 143. 1939. 

The author points out the importance of a good operating engineer for 
keeping costs low. In his discussion he shows the differences in cost per ton 
of ice resulting from the use of various drives, e.g,, V-belt, flat belt, electric 
drive using direct connected generator and direct connected synchronous 
motor, for electric drive using direct connected generator and belted syn¬ 
chronous motor, and for electric drive using direct connected generator and 
belted induction motor. 
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A table giving Diesel operating costs for four ice plants follows: 



Tons ico 

Fuel oil cost 

Lub. oil costs 

Cost per ton 

1 

90 

41^ 


23.6^ 

2 

34 

Hi 1 

50i 

23.4^ 

3 

28 

Hi 

50<f 

23.6<‘ 

4 

23 

u 

60^ 

27.0^^ 


L.C.T. 


581. Some Problems in the Preparation, Processing and Distribution of 

Frozen Food Products. W. E, Guest, W. E. Guest and Co., Chi¬ 
cago. Ice and Refrig., 96: 339. 1939. 

This paper consists of a rather extensive abstract of a talk presented at 
the Dairy Manufacturers Conference at the University of Wisconsin, March 
15,1939. 

Information on the preparation of vegetables, fruits, poultry, and meats 
for quick freezing are given. A brief discussion of packing and packaging 
material is included. Short descriptions of the direct contact, cold air circu¬ 
lation, brine or sirup spray, and immersion methods of quick freezing plant 
is estimated at $25 or $35 per pound of product per hour. A plant to handle 
2000 pounds of product per hour would cost from $50,000 to $70,000. 

L.C.T. 

582. Business Factors Affecting the Use of Cold Storage Lockers in 

Illinois. E. N. Searls, Univ. of Illinois, Dept, of Agr. Econ. Ice 
and Refrig., P6‘; 249. 1939. 

A brief history of the development of locker plants indicates that the 
firs^ known locker plant was installed by a creamery in Crete, Nebraska, in 
1910. A creamery in Walla Walla, Washington, built a locker room in 
1927. An independent creamery in Minnesota built a 48 locker plant in 
1924 but the second plant in Minnesota was not started until 1935. In 1938 
it w^as estimated that there were 2,000 locker plants operating in the U. S. 
P. A. Gougler, of the Illinois Agricultural Association, 608 South Dearborn 
Street, in a survey made in 1938 of 13 Illinois locker plants showed that the 
total cost per locker ranged from $22.60 to $35.98. The average cost was 
$30.33. A list of expense items is included. Many of these may be over¬ 
looked by the average owner. Factors involved in the management of a 
locker plant are listed. Additional suggestions for attaining successful 
operation include : 

1. Securing an adequate amount of capital. 

2. Locating the plant in a territory that justifies its existence. 

3. Providing an operating income sufficient to meet operating expenses. 
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4. Setting up an accounting procedure that shows an accurate picture of 
the business operations. 

5. Providing an informed and intelligent management. 

6. Keeping directors informed monthly of the operations of the business. 

L.C.T. 

583. Building Complete Refrigerated Locker Systems. Geo. C. Foerst- 

NER, Mgr. Electric Dept., The Amana Society, Amana, Iowa. Ice 
and Refrig., 96: 161. 1939. 

The article is of interest not only because of the organization involved 
but also because of the floor plan which is included, as well as construction 
details which are given. Neglecting some of these details may mean the 
difference between satisfactory operation and dissatisfaction. L.C.T. 

584. Refrigeration as Applied to Air Conditioning. John R. Hertzler, 

York Ice Machinery Corp. Ice and Refrig., 96: 105! 1939. 

A brief description of electric, gas, coal, and oil operated units is 
included. Advantages and disadvantages are briefly listed. L.C.T. 

585. Maintaining Refrigerating Plant Efficiency. H. L. Lincoln, Gen. 

Plant Mgr., Union Ice Company, San Francisco, Calif. Ice and 
Refrig., 98: 368. 1940. 

The author presents a convenient check sheet for making monthly operat¬ 
ing comparisons. In making comparisons of one plant with another it is, 
of course, important to take into consideration such factors as water and air 
temperatures as well as any' other items which might make a difference in 
operating conditions. Adjustments must therefore necessarily be made. 

Graphs are included to show refrigeration required in ice storage ui?der 
various conditions, ratio of tons of refrigeration to tons of ice where different 
raw water temperatures are used, refrigeration requirements for cold stor¬ 
age with varying outside temperatures, and a graph showing KW-hrs. per 
ton of ice at 20 lbs. suction pressure used by a belt-driven horizontal am¬ 
monia compressor when the temperature of the water to the condenser varies 
and when different raw water temperatures prevail. L.C.T. 
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ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

ADVANCE ABSTRACTS OF REPORTS TO APPEAR IN THE 
JOURNAL OF DAIRY SCIENCE 

586. Relationship of Curing Temperatures to Quality of American Ched¬ 
dar Cheese. H. L. Wilson, S. A. Hall, and Wm. T. Johnson, Jr., 
Division of Dairy Research Laboratories, Bureau of Dairy In¬ 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

A report of a study to determine the effect of curing temperatures on the 
quality of American Cheddar cheese in which one hundred and sixteen vats 
of milk of good quality were made into cheese, and the four duplicate cheeses 
made from each vat were stored as follows: One was held for 6 months at 
34° F.; one for 3 months at 50^" plus 3 months at 34°; one for 6 months at 
50°; and one for 3 months at 60° plus 3 months at 34°. 

The following results were obtained: 

In the group stored for 3 months at 50° plus 3 months at 34° F., and 
also in the group stored 6 months at 50°, the majority of the cheeses were 
better in quality than the duplicates (or controls) that were stored 6 months 
at 34°. But in the gi’oup stored 3 months at 60° plus 3 months at 34°, the 
majority of the cheeses were poorer in quality than the duplicates stored 6 
months at 34°. 

Of the 116 cheeses that were stored 6 months at 50° F., about 80 per cent 
had a score of 92 or more at the end of the storage period and the other 20 
per cent had a score of less than 92. Of the high-scoring group, 81 per cent 
w’ere better in quality than, or as good as, the duplicate that was stored 6 
months at 34°; whereas, of the lowH'r-scoring group, only 26 per cent were 
better than, or as good as, the duplicate stored 6 months at 34°. 

^'^rom these data, it appears that if a cheese is destined as a result of some 
inherent defect in the making process to have a score below 92, it will have a 
relatively higher score if it is held at 34° F. than if it is cured at 50°. 

When cheese is held 6 months at 34° F., the percentage that will score 92 
or better will be about the same whether the moisture content is above or 
below 38 per cent. AVhen cheese is cured at any of the three higher tempera¬ 
tures used in this experiment, how'ever, the percentage scoring 92 or better 
will be from 5 to 15 per cent in favor of the low-moisture cheese. 

Cheese made from milk of good quality and by methods which insure 
cheese of good quality can be cured at temperatures as high as 50° F. with 
reasonable certainty of developing a clean and characteristic Cheddar flavor. 

From past observations, cheese made from bacteriologi(?ally poor milk or 
so manipulated that these is a tendency to develop acid, bitter, or other off- 
flavors, should be stored at 34° F. in order to retard the development of these 
defects as much as possible. 
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587. A Technique for Perfusing Excised Bovine Mammary Olands. 

W, E. Petersen, J. C. Shaw, and M. B. Visscher, University of 

Minnesota. 

Details are given for a suitable apparatus that will produce the necessary 
pulsations and the desired blood pressure, and has provisions for aeration 
of the venous blood. Care in excising and handling the mammary gland as 
well as the general features involved in conducting a perfusion experiment 
are discussed. W.E.P. 

588. Some Factors Involved in Efficient Milking. Kenneth Miller and 

W. E. Petersen, University of Minnesota. 

Data are presented to show the effe(?t upon milk and fat production of 
lengthening the interval between milking and stripping; stimulating the cow 
to let down the milk sometime before the milking begins and increasing the 
length of time involved in the milking process. Delaying the time when 
covrs are stripped following tlie milking machine has little or no effect upon 
milk and butterfat production. Stimulating the cow to *‘let down'^ milk 
20 minutes before milking decreased both milk production and fat x)ercentage 
and had a tendency to ‘‘dry off'’ cows. Lengthening the time required for 
milking had the same effect as stimulating the “let down" before the milking 
begins. The observed effects are tentatively explained as being due to a 
dissipation of the oxytocic principle before the milk is emptied out of the 
alveoli and ductules of the gland. W.E.P. 

589. The Relationship of Ascorbic Acid to Reproduction in the Cow. 

Paul H. Phillips, JI. A. Lardy, P. D. Boyer, and George M. 

Werner, Departments of Biochemistry and Dairy Husbandry, 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

The results of these experiments have shown (1) that the ascorbic acid 
content of plasma averaged 0.39 mg. per cent for cows of all breeds studied, 
(2) that there is a difference between breeds with the Holstein lower than 
the Guernsey, (3) that there is a higher concentration of ascorbic acid in 
the plasma of the cow in mid to late estrum than there is in anestrum, (4) 
that generally speaking there is no difference between good and poor breed¬ 
ers in their peak concentrations of ascorbic acid during estrum, (5) that the 
subcutaneous ascorbic acid therapy of “hard to settle" cows results in a 
positive response in 60 per cent of the cases treated, (6) that ascorbic acid 
therapy does not correct cases of cystic ovary or other anatomical abnormali¬ 
ties, and (7) that a-tocopherol proved ineffective in restoring tone to a 
toneless uterus. 

Prom these researches the conclusion is evident that ascorbic acid is inti¬ 
mately associated with the early phases of the reproductive processes and 
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it can be successfully used as a therapeutic measure in treating certain types 
of sterility in the cow. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

590. Judging Dairy Cattle. E. S. Harrison, ('orriell University. March, 
1940. 132 pages. Price $2.75. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., New 
York. 

This book makes a valuable addition to the literature on dairy cattle 
breeding and judging. Tl. is beautifully illustrated. The photographs used 
are those produced by H. A. Strohmeyer, Jr., and J. T. Carpenter, Jr. The 
subjects were Avell selected and the photography is excellent. The author 
relies on the pictures to explain his ])oiuts and to demonstrate the character¬ 
istics under discussion. The subject matter is brief and to the point. This 
book should be of interest to teachers, dairy cattle judges and breeders. 

The author introduces the main theme of the book with a brief statement 
of his philosophy about dairy cattle breeding and the importance of type in 
a constructive breeding program. He makes it clear that he believes that 
first and foremost a dairy cow must produce large amounts of milk and fat 
year after year. He (piestions the value of short time records or even single 
lactations as a measure of a cow’s ability. He feels that a great majority of 
the high producing cows which continue to produce year after year are cows 
of acceptable type. He draws these conclusions from his immediate experi¬ 
ence with the Cornell University dairy herd and from a study of the ])roduc- 
tion records of show cattle and the production records of cattle officially 
classified. 

In chapt(‘r one tin* author reproduces the s<*ore cards and the true type 
pictures of the coWs of the five dairy breeds. He discusses the value of the 
score cards and use that may be made of them. 

He illustrates with photographs, in chaptcu* two, the difference between 
desirable and undesirable lieads and necks. The pictures are accompanied 
with a minimum of explanatory material. 

Chapter three deals with the mammary systimi. Pictures are extensively 
used to show in great detail the udder, flank and milk veins, both side and 
rear views. They show the common udder faults, accompanied by brief 
explanations. In this chapter, two excellent udders are shown dry and in 
full milk flow. Here the author discusses the characteristics to be looked for 
in the dry and lactating udder. 

In chapter four, the legs and feet come in for consideration. The author 
stresses the desirability of strong legs properly placed and set. The com¬ 
mon faults, such as crooked hind legs, close hocks, overly straight hind legs 
and weak pasterns, are all well portrayed and described. Several pages are 
devoted to the need of giving feet the proper care. The author shows what 
happens when feet are neglected and allowed to get long and out of shape. 
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Several pictures are used to show just how a cow’s foot should be trimmed. 
This is an especially good demonstration and shows the methods which all 
dairymen might well use. 

Chapter five deals with the chest, chine, crop and shoulders. The author 
gives reasons for the desired characters and demonstrates effectively with 
photographs the correct and incorrect form. The photographs show the 
chest conformation and its relation to the set of the front legs. 

Chapter six is devoted to reasons and placings. Here, pictures show 
front, rear and side view^s of several pairs of cows and the author gives his 
reason for the placing of each pair. 

Chapter seven is given over to the problem of heifer judging. The 
author here spends considerable space explaining the characteristics to look 
for in the undeveloped udder. He emphasizes the need to consider the size, 
shape and placement of teats as well as udder attachment fore and rear. 
This chapter includes an interesting group of photographs of two noted 
show cows portraying their development from calfhood to maturity. 

The last chapter deals with judging of bulls. The author recognizes the 
fact that the real value of a bull is determined by his get. In the show 
ring he feels that the bull of sharp angular type should be given preference 
since that corresponds to the type desired in cows. Here as elsewhere, the 
author uses numerous pictures to illustrate his meaning. C. L. Blackman 

591. Official and Tentative Methods of Analysis of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists; 5th Edition. Published by As¬ 
sociation of Official Agr. Chemists, Washington, D. C. 757 pages, 
$5.00. 

This handbook of analytical procedures published about every five years 
is a compilation of tentative and official methods for the analysis of food and 
agricultural products. Analytical methods are proposed by a referee of 
the Association for acceptance as tentative methods after having been sub¬ 
jected to collaborative study in various laboratories. Tentative methods, 
after having been given further study and consideration may become, upon 
approval by the Association, official methods. The official methods are 
acceptable for court action; tentative methods, are acceptable for court 
action in the absence of official methods for the same analysis. 

The book consists of 40 chapters plus (25) tables, appendix and index. 
Chapters of particular interest to the dairy industry are those on beverages; 
malt beverages, sirups and extracts, and brewery materials; cocoa bean and 
its products; coloring matter in foods; dairy products; eggs and egg pro¬ 
ducts; flavoring •extracts; fruits and fruit products; metals in foods; oils, 
fats and waxes; sugars and sugar products; vitamins; waters; brine and 
salt. 

New additions to the sections on Dairy products are the phosphatase 
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test (Gilcreas), the bioassay technique for the vitamin D line test, estima¬ 
tion of citric acid in malted milk powder, determination of mold mycelia in 
butter, and estimation of solids in milk by specific gravity measurements. 
Revision and extension was made of methods for detection of gums in 
cheese and the preparation of butter samples for estimation of moisture con¬ 
tent. Tentative methods which have become official are: the estimation of 
fat in malted milk, and ash and total chlorides in cheese. Approximately 
100 tests (primarily proximate analyses) for dairy prodm^ts alone’ are 
detailed. 

Tentative methods for estimating zinc colorimetrically, for determining 
the thiocyanogen number of fats and oils, and a micromethod for reducing 
sugars are included in other sections. Microbiological methods for exami¬ 
nation of frozen egg i)roducts, and sugar are also included. 

The new section on vitamins includes only assay methods for vitamin D 
in milk and in concentrates for poultry feeds. 

Despite enlarged scope and increased material, the convenient size of this 
famous ^‘Book of Methods’* has been retained by economy of verbiage, with¬ 
out affecting its usefulness. K.G.W. 

BACTERIOLOGY 

592. The Rosenthal Anaerobic Method. A. A. Miles. Lancet, ^39: 7. 

1940. 

When '^technicar* chromium powder Avas substituted for pure chro¬ 
mium powder in the Rosenthal method a gas Avas evolved AAdiich Avas bac¬ 
tericidal to some si)ecies of .spore-bearing anaerobes and bacteriostatic to 
others. The toxic gas Avas believed to be hydrogen suli)hido, J.P.C. 

BUTTER 

593. NeAV Aids to Better Cream. C. IT. Parsons, Swift and Co., Chicago, 

Ill. Nat. Butter and Cheese J., 31: 8,14. 1940. 

It Avas observed that mixed lots of cream Avhen held under adverse con¬ 
ditions tend to be nearer the quality of the poorest component rather than 
an average of all lots. A series of experiments which were conducted to 
simulate farm conditions show that the (piality of cream is someAvhat better 
maintained Avhen containers of minimum surface area are used aud when 
the cream is not stirred during the gathering period, rather than wlien held 
in the conventional cream can and stirred after each addition of cream. 
Investigations should be initiated to simplify and improve methods of main¬ 
taining quality of cream on the farm and should deal Avith such problems 
as cleaning and sterilization of separator and utensils, exclusion of extrane¬ 
ous matter, cooling methods, and design of cream containers. W.V.P. 
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594. What is the Cost of a Pound of Butter? G. M. Pelton, Swift and 

Co., Chicago, Ill. Nat. Butter and Cheese J., 31: 8, 10. 1940. 

Every creamery operator should determine costs in his own plant. 
Kinds of costs and expenses are: procurement expenses, plant delivered 
cost and processing expense. These costs and expenses are broken down to 
show specific items which must be included in calculating cost per unit of 
production. Operators should figure test costs frequently to guard against 
unexpected changes and are shown how to make the calculations. No actual 
costs are given. W.V.P. 

595. Incubation Test as an Indication of the Keeping Quality of Butter. 

H. B. Naylor and E. S. Guthrie, Cornell Univ., Ithaca, N. Y, 

Nat. Butter and Cheese J., 31: 9, 10. 1940. 

Ten churnings which were laboratory made under conditions to insure 
the best possible keeping quality and 28 churnings from 4 creameries were 
subjected to the incubation test for keeping quality. Salted samples from 
each churning were tested for moisture and salt. Salted and unsalted 
samples were analyzed for total and caseolytic bacteria, pH and scored for 
flavor when fresh, after 7 and 14 days storage at 60°, after 3 months at 0° P. 
and after 10 days at 60° F. following the 0° P. storage period. Salted and 
unsalted butter made in the laboratory showed little or no fljavor deteriora¬ 
tion under any conditions. The incubation test predicted fairly well the 
keejung quality of the high grade butter. The pH of salted samples (9.5 
per cent NaCl in the brine) was lower than the unsalted, probably due to 
the NaCl effect on the hydrogen ion. There was no correlation between 
either pH or bacterial content and keeping quality of high grade butter. 
The incubation test was quite reliable for predicting keeping quality of 
commercial butter samples. The salted samples kept best. Flavor and pH 
values on unsalted butter dropped during incubation both before and aKer 
cold storage but pH in salted samples did not change regardless of flavor 
changes. Only uusalted samples seemed to show deterioration in flavor due 
probably to caseolytic types of Gram-negative, rod-shaped organisms. 

W.V.P. 

596. Preparation and Care of Starters. Article 1. Michael B. Michae- 

lian, Verley Products Corp., Chicago. Nat. Butter and Cheese J., 

31: 9, 16. 1940. 

This article defines bacteria, yeasts and molds and explains some terms 
commonly used in discussing starter cultures. The cause of aroma and 
flavor in starters is reviewed. The creatine test for acetylmethylearbinol 
plus diacetyl and its application in judging starters are described. 

W.V.P. 
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597. Factors Affecting Mold Mycelia Content of Butter. W. L. Slatter, 
Ohio State Uiiiv., Columbus, Ohio. Nat. Butter and Cheese J., 
9, 50. 1940. 

Representative samples of first and second grade creams were obtained 
from individual producers in central Ohio. A('idity, fat, mold, yeast and 
mold mycelia content were determined on each raw cream sample. Samples 
were neutralized, pasteurized, cooled and churned. Mold, yeast and,mold 
mycelia content of the butter were determined. Mold mycelia contents of 
butter and the cream from which it was made are not closely related. From 
questionnaires filh*d out bj' each producer it was determined that butter 
witli the lowest mold mycelia content is produced by large herds where 
cream is cooled, kept cold and delivered at least twice a week. W.V.P. 

CHEESE 


598. Use of By-products in Making Cheese Spreads. C. 11. Barker, Oak 

Park, III. Nat. Butter and Cheese J., ol: 8, 64. 1940. 

('heese i)rocessed with condensed or dried whey or condensed or dried 
skimmilk forms an excellent cheese food. Five to 10 lbs. of whey solids can 
be used per 100 lbs. of finished product; more whey solids tend to produce 
lactose crystals. Desirable s])readiiig properties are X)rodueed with 42 to 44 
per cent water. "When skimmilk solids are used the casein builds up cheese 
body so that cream, butter or water must be added to give spreading prop¬ 
erties. The pll of cheese mixtures should be adjusted to 5.5 to 5.9 with 
citric or phosphoric acids to avoid putrefactive spoilage. W.V.P. 

599. Retarding Mold in Cheese. Anonymous. Nat. Butter and Cheese 

J., J7; 8, 12. 1940. 

Frederick W. Miller, Jr., E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co., conducted 
tests to show the effects of prof)ionic acid, and sodium and calcium pro- 
l>ionates on growth of mold on cheese cuts enclosed in cellophane. Half 
potind wedge-shaped pieces of cheese were first exposed to air contamina¬ 
tion then immersed in tJie treating solution, drained, wrapped and sealed in 
300 MST Cellophane hags, and finally stored at 58° to 60° F. and 90 per 
cent relative humidity. The results show that propionic acid is about twice 
as effective as the solution of salts. Mold growth is retarded by more con¬ 
centrated solutions, longer immersion periods, shorter draining intervals 
before wrapping, tight fitting wra])pers and limited amounts of contamina¬ 
tion. Treatment in 8 per cent propionic acid for 15 seconds and a 4-minute 
draining period produces 18 to 21 days mold delay. Excessive (umcentra- 
tions or prolonged treatments with acid or salt solutions cause undesirable 
changes in color and surface flavor. W.V.P. 
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600. Process Cheese on a Small Scale. C. li. Barker, Oak Park, Ill. Nat. 

Butter and Cheese J., 31: 9, 15. 1940. 

Prospective manufacturers should have a knowledge of bacteriology, 
chemistry, dairy husbandry, cheese manufacture and selling. Recom¬ 
mended pieces of equipment for a single story operation are a steam 
jacketed kettle, a large powerful grinder, an inexpensive filling machine to 
match the kettle in size, and a conveyor for boxes. W.V.P. 

601. Fifty Years of Cheese Making. C. P. Doane, Salem, Oregon. Nat. 

Butter and Cheese J., 31: 1-9. 1940. 

Information from fifty years of close contact with the cheese industry is 
reviewed in a series of 9 articles published in 9 issues. I {31: 1, 30. 1940) 
The granular type of cheese made 50 years ago has practically disappeared 
along with the curd sink and blade curd knife. The hot-iron test made 
development of the cheese industry possible and the whey separator made 
factories more efficient. II {31: 2, 30. 1940) High ideals of quality have 

been lowered by the sale of green cheese, by excessive yields and lack of pay¬ 
ment for a superior cheese. The consumer does not recognize inferior 
quality in green cheese. HI {31: 3, 56. 1940) Cheese making has been 
favored by climatic conditions in northern states. Pasteurization of milk 
has been introduced as a necessity in southern states and N-ew Zealand but 
the value of the process can be questioned because of ripening difficulties. 
Process cheese lacks positive quality but sells because it is uniform, adver¬ 
tised, packaged and mild in flavor. IV {31: 4, 42. 1940) Good milk is 
necessary for good cheese. Helpful tests to measure quality are the curd 
test, gas tubes and methylene*blue test. Tillamook has made better returns 
because of high quality milk and this can be done anywhere in the United 
States not affected by long hot spells. Utensils, strainers and milking 
machines may contaminate milk but every fa(»tory patron must prodKce 
good milk and can do so easily at practically no extra expense. V {31: 5, 
14. 1940) Acid development is commonly linked with desirable quality 
and control of fermentations in cheesemaking. But acid development 
should be restricted for best results. Even in control of gas, acid may 
really be less effective than commonly supposed. Low acid development in 
making lengthens the time of curing but improves cheese quality, par¬ 
ticularly the flavor, and decreases chances of loss from excess acid, VI {31: 
6, 36. 1940) Standards of composition compatible with good quality are 
fixed by law. It is the privilege and duty of skillful makers to control 
cheese composition. Such control can be attained through proper manipu¬ 
lations of acid and heat plus daily tests for moisture. Where correct 
standardization of fat is practiced there is no loss of quality. VII {31: 7, 
12, 1940) Canning of natural cheese for curing retains volatile flavors 
both good and bad and the flavors of the cheese are thus intensified even 
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when a venting valve is used to release partially the pressure of gas formed 
during normal curing. A flavor called salty-acid or metallic in canned 
cheese is a permanent defect but putrid flavor and odor tend to disappear 
on exposure to air. Even good milk may produce cheese with some off 
flavors when it is ripened in cans. Pasteurized milk has been used to com- 
‘mercialize cheese canning but this treatment does not always produce the 
desirable flavors of raw-milk cheese. The salt-acid criticism may be due to 
the natural salts of milk rather than to bacterial changes. The addition of 
water to the milk removes some of the milk salts and the resulting cheese is 
improved in salt-acid flavor and produces gas for a shorter time in curing. 
The chara(‘teristic putrid flavor is eliminated w^hen the canned cheese is 
ripened under a slight vacuum. The use of a square hoop and can to form 
and cure rnatiy small rectangular packages of cheese at moderate cost may 
be a desirable development but the plan of merchandising is not yet clear. 
VIII {31: 8» 30. 1940) The Tillamook cheese industry is an unusual 
cooperative effort whicli has prospered because of a good manager, favor¬ 
able climate, control of milk and cheese quality, careful grading and uni¬ 
formity of product. IX {31: 9, 12. 1940) Starter organisms help de¬ 

velop acid more rapidly in cheesemaking but may not control undesirable 
types of bacteria. Starter added to excess spoils Cheddar cheese even¬ 
tually if not iinme<IiHtely; 0.5 per cent is more satisfactory than 0.75 per 
cent which is about the safe limit. Cheese makers should select starters 
carefully because of variations in the results attained with different cultures. 

W.V.P. 


CHEMISTRY 

602. A Biological Assay of Riboflavin in the Liver of the Cow, Calf, 

Sheep, Lamb, and Hog. O, B. Saffry, H. S. Cox, B. L. Kunerth, 
AND M. M. Kramer, Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kansas. J. 
Nutrition, ,20: 169-174. 1940. 

The riboflavin content of beef, calf, lamb and pork livers was determined 
acciording to the Bourqiiin-Sberman method. The riboflavin values per 100 
grams Avere as follows: Lamb-liver, 4950-5400 mg.; mutton liver 4350 mg.; 
calf liver, 3450-4350 mg.; beef liver, 2850-3450 mg. and pork liver 2700 mg. 
Liver samples purchased in the winter sea.son were slightly higher in ribo¬ 
flavin than samples piirebased in the fall. C.P.H. 

603. The Effects of High Pressure on the Activity of Pepsin and Rennin. 

Jason E. Matthews, Jr., B. B. Dow, and Arthur K. Anderson, 
Dept, of Agr. and Biological Chem., and Dept, of Physics, Pennsyl¬ 
vania State College, State College, Pa. J. Biol. Chem., 135: 697. 
1940. 

The activity of pepsin and rennin decreased with pressure increase at 
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constant exposure time and was completely destroyed at pressures ranging 
between 5000 and 6000 kilos per sq. cm. Increase of exposure time at con¬ 
stant pressure likewise decreased the activity but to a lesser degree. Inac¬ 
tivation of pepsin and rennin by pressure depended strongly on the tem¬ 
perature. Loss of activity appeared to be dependent on certain buffers 
and the pH. 

Both enzymes were heavily coagulated by pressure treatment at 10,000 
kilos per sq. cm., a result that appeared to be the same as when the solutions 
were heated to 100® C. Although the product of denaturation by pressure 
appeared similar to that which had been denatured by heat the energy rela¬ 
tionship is different in the two processes. V.C.S. 

CONCENTEATED AND DKY MILK; BY-PRODUCTS 

604. It Pays to Condense. P. S. Lucas, Michigan State College, E. Lan¬ 

sing, Mich. Nat. Butter and Cheese J., 31: 9, 36. 1940. 

Practical, efficient equipment for concentrating small amounts of milk 
is now available at reasonable cost. Small milk plants should consider the 
use of siicli equipment to dispose of milk solids profitably. Omitting over¬ 
head, the cost of condensing 30 cans of skimmilk to 10 cans in a 3-foot pan 
were estimated to be $0.79 for coal, $0.12 for electricity, $0.60 for water and 
$1.13 for labor. W.V.P. 

DISEAkSE 

605. The Control of Streptococcic Mastitis in a Certified Herd. 0. W. 

ScHALM, Univ, of Calif., Berkeley, Calif. Cert. Milk, 15: 167, 11. 

March, 1940. 

This paper presents the methods employed in eradicating streptococci 
mastitis from a certified herd. The program was based on the assumption 
that every cow’ shedding Streptococcus agalactiae, regardless of the condi¬ 
tion of its udder, is a potential source of infection of the clean cows in the 
herd. Once a cow was classified as infected, it remained in that classifica¬ 
tion irrespective of subsequent findings. W.S.M. 

606. Tubercle Bacilli of the Bovine Type in Skin Lesions. Editorial, 

Am. J. Pub. Health, 30: 551-552. 1940. 

This editorial discusses an article by an investigator in Western Poland 
who finds that the bovine type is more frequent in skin tuberculosis than in 
any other organ of the body. Lupus vulgaria is the most frequent form of 
skin tuberculosis dll Poland and it is estimated that there are some 25,000 
cases of lupus in that country. The cattle in Poland have a rather high per 
cent of tuberculosis and in Warsaw 50 per cent of the market milk is con¬ 
taminated with the tubercle bacillus. M.W.Y. 
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607. The Deterioration of the Bovine Udder in the Absence of Strepto¬ 

cocci. E. G. Hastings and E. H. Peterson. J. Af?r. Res., 60: 3. 

Feb., 1940. 

Observations were made to determine the chemical composition and bac¬ 
terial flora of the foremilk of 11 Holstein-Friesian animals for tlie first three 
lactation periods. The animals were isolated from other animals and fed 
rations typical for many dairy farms. The chlorine and catalase values 
were found to increase durinjjj a lactation period and also increased from 
one lactation ])eriod to the next. By the middle of the third lactation 
pei’iod the average per(‘enta^^e of (*lilorine and catalase was above the values 
usually considered normal. The results of the bacderiolo^dcal studies sup¬ 
plied no explanation for the chemical chancres in the milk. The udders of 
each animal remained free of streptococci and no other organisms were 
found consistently or to any great extent during the three lactation periods. 
The authors suggest that the causes of mastitis or of deterioraiou of the 
udder may be more complex than now supposed and indicate the need for 
more detailed and prolonged study of the subject. W.J.C. 

FOOD VAI.ITE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 

608. Nutritional Aspects of Milk. W. E. Krauss, Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta., 

Wooster, Ohio. Cert. Milk, 15: .167, 3. March, 1940. 

A discussion is given on the use of our newer knowledge of nutrition for 
making milk a better food than it already is. W.S.M. 

609. Iron Utilization in Dogs on Milk Diets. D. V. Frost, C. A. Elveh- 

JEM, AND E. B. Hart, Deiit. of Bioehern., TJiiiv. of Wisconsin, Madi¬ 
son, Wis. J. Nutrition, 19: 311-320. 1940. 

/The ratio of requirement of iron to coj^per is only about 5 to 1. Iron is 
absorbed and stored, hut does not become available for hemoglobin building 
unless adequate copper is supplied. 

Some degree of caution should be urged regarding the use of cobalt as 
a hematopoietic agent. Although in nuuiy instances small amoimis of co¬ 
balt have appeared to stimidate hematopoiesis in dogs on milk diets, a clear- 
cut need for this element has not yet been established. C.F.H. 

610. Ascorbic Acid Content of Goafs Milk and Blood: Influence of 

Ascorbic Acid and Injections and Diet. M. S. Richmond, G. 11. 

SatterpieijD, C. D. Grinnells, and W. J. Dann, IJniv. of N. 

Carolina, Raleigh, and Duke Univ., Durham, Carolina. J. 

Nutrition, 30: 99-108. 1940. 

Goats were fed a ration consisting of alfalfa or lespedeza hay and a grain 
mixture consisting of 4 parts of corn, 3 parts cottonseed meal, 2 parts wheat 
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bran and 1 part oats. The animals were turned to pasture in season. 
Blood and milk samples were taken at approximately weekly intervals. 

The ascorbic acid in blood ranged between 0.6 and 0.8 mg. per 100 ml., 
and in milk between 0.5 and 2.0 mg. per 100 ml. There was no consistent 
relationship between the amount of ascorbic acid in the milk and that in the 
blood. The alternate feeding of a normal and an ascorbic acid-free diet to 
four goats indicated that the ascorbic acid of the blood is not closely depen¬ 
dent on the amount of ascorbic acid in the diet. 

The injection of 1 or 2 gm. of ascorbic acid intraperitoneally resulted in 
a large increase in blood and urine ascorbic acid, and a slight increase in 
milk ascorbic acid. C.F.H. 

611. The Utilization of Calcium in Carrots, Lettuce and String Beans in 
Company with the Calcium in Milk. J. B. Shields, B. W. Fair¬ 
banks, G. H. Berryman, and H. H. MiTciiEiiL, Div. of Animal 
Nutrition, Univ. of Illinois, XTrbana. J. Nutrition, 20: 263-278. 
1940. 

Rats were used for experimental animals in a study of the relative avail¬ 
ability of calcium from various sources. The results indicated that the com¬ 
mercial desiccation of milk does not appreciably impair the value of its cal¬ 
cium in the nutrition of growing rats. The calcium of milk w^as definitely 
better utilized than the calcium of fresh carrots, fresh lettuce and fresh 
green string beans, which was 85, 80, and 74 per cent respectively as avail¬ 
able as the calcium of milk. 

The steam cooking of carrots and the commercial canning of green string 
beans do not modify appreciably the value of these vegetables a.s sources of 
dietary calcium. ' C.F.H. 


HERD MANAGEMENT 

«K 

612. Raising Calves on Wire Floors. H. H. Tucker, Educational and 

Research Bureau for By-Product Ammonia, Columbus, Ohio. Cert. 
Milk, 75; 168, 9. April, 1940. 

This article describes in detail the construction of wire floors for the calf 
pen. The virtues for this new type of floor are^ (1) the labor required to 
care for calves is greatly reduced over that normally required; (2) a great 
saving in bedding; and (3) an increased growth and development of the 
calves, and decreased losses due to death and sickness. W.S.M. 

MILK 

613. Receipts, Utilization, and Prices of Milk and Cream in Maine Milk 

Control Areas. George F. Dow, Maine Agr. Exp. Sta. Bull, 399. 
March, 1940. 

A presentation of developments in the public control of milk prices up 
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to July, 1939, an analysis of milk distributors' nujords submitted to tlie 
Maine Milk Control Board up to December 31, 1937, and a study of other 
readily available information pertaining to milk distribution in Maine. 
Twenty thousand, four hundred and twelve monthly reports of 927 distribu¬ 
tors were included in the study of 29 areas, comprising receii)ts and dis¬ 
posal of 109, 392,867 quarts of milk and 4,936,549 quarts of cream. A study 
of milk control operation in the state of Maine included in this bidletin is 
of interest because it is quite largely based upon the business of the pro¬ 
ducer-dealer and small dealer type rather than that of the large milk dealer. 
Average surplus in markets irnduded in the study was 16.0 per cent for milk 
and 17.3 per cent for cream. A flat jirice plan was used for paying pro¬ 
ducers in the smaller markets where producer-distributors handled most of 
the milk. A classified price plan was used in eleven of the larger markets 
where large quantities of milk were purchased. The average price paid 
producers per rpiart of 4.0 per cent milk under a classified jirice plan was 
5.9 cents for fluid milk, 3.9 cents for surplus milk, and 5.5 cents for all milk. 
The averag(‘ price paid producers for heavy cream in most markets was 
$1.75 per gallon. None of the markets had regulations providing for base 
ratings or ecpializations of sales because the amount of surplus milk was 
relatively small. Tlie average spread for distributing cream was three to 
six times higher than for milk, indicating relatively wide spreads and high 
l)rotits per unit of cream sold. L.M.D. 

614. Why Milk?—From the Standpoint of Human Health and Econom¬ 

ics. E. V. McCollttm, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Cert. Milk, 15: 169, 3. May, 1940. 

The importance of milk in the diet from the standpoint of proteins, min¬ 
erals and vitamins is discussed. It is pointed out that nutritionists are 
gradually impressing upon the public that prevention and not cure of 
deficiency diseases is the object to be sought. W.S.M. 

615. Conditions Influencing Cream Volume of Raw and Pasteurized 

Milk. C. L. IloADHOiTSE AND J. L. Henderson, Univ. of Calif., 

Davis, Calif. Cert. Milk, 75: 168, 7. April, 1940. 

It was found that the rapidity and extent of cooling have the greatest 
influence on the cream layer volume of both raw and pasteurized milk. 
However, the temperature to which the milk is cooled to give the maximum 
cream layer is not the same for both kinds of milk. The greater cream layer 
volume in raw milk will be secured when it is cooled immediately to 50"" P. 
after milking, bottled and then stored for several hours at 40° F. In pas¬ 
teurized milk the greatest cream layer volume is secured when the milk is 
flash cooled to 40° F. or below and stored at 40° F. or below until the cream¬ 
ing has been at least partially completed. W.S.M. 
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616. Comparative Study of the Bacterial Flora of Grade A and Grade B 

Milk in New York City. M. L. Isaacs and M. Nussbaum, De- 

Lamar Inst, of Pub. Health, Columbia Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Am. J. Pub. Health, HO: 9, 2-22. 1940. 

A total of 1,130 samples of Grade A and Grade B raw and pasteurized 
milk were studied. Laboratory tests used were total counts on old and new 
standard methods agar; (*(>unt on blood agar; microscopic count; identifica¬ 
tion of genera and species, quantitative counts of coliform organisms, Clos¬ 
tridia spores, yeasts and molds; and toxicity test on guinea pigs. 

Agar plate counts of Grade A milk by Standard Methods gave monthly 
median values ranging from 22,000 to 300,000 for the raw, and from 450 to 
2,400 for the pasteurized product. The range of Grade B milk, by the 
same methods, was from 160,000 to 890,000 for the raw, and 8,400 to 21,000 
for the pasteurized. Use of the newly adopted official agar raised the 
counts of most samples of milk and increased considerably the number of 
samples of Grade B milk with (counts in excess of the limit allowed by the 
present Sanitary Code of New York City. From this and other tests, the 
conclusion is made that Grade A milk is a more uniform and cleaner product 
than Grade B milk. M.W.Y. 

617. The Responsibility of The Milk Producer to the Consumer. W. E. 

Krauss, Ohio Agr. Exp. Sta., Wooster, Ohio. The Bimonthly Bull., 
203, p. 31, March-Apr., 1940. 

In line with producing clean, safe milk, it is the responsibility of the 
producer to actively participate in movements to eradicate from herds dis¬ 
eases which can be transmitted through milk. A second responsibility is 
to make efforts to lower costs of production while still maintaining high 
standards. In this the producer can be aided by membership in a dairy 
herd improvement association. Another duty of the producer is to make 
use of the latest knowledge of the relationship between good feed and high 
quality milk, from a nutritional standpoint. P.H.T. 

618. Essentials for Producing Good Milk and Crpam. D. R. Theopiiilus, 

Univ. of Idaho., College of Agr., Moscow, Idaho, Ext. Circ., No. 

66. May, 1940. 

Simple procedures for producing good milk and cream are listed and 
discussed. Next in importance to having healthy cows is cleanliness of 
barns, milkers and utensils. Satisfactory methods of cleaning and steriliz¬ 
ing are given. A diagram of a well-planned milk-house is shown as are 
photographs of proper equipment P.H.T. 

m 

619. Variations in the Percentage of Fat in Cows* Milk. I. E. Parkin, 

Pa. State College, School of Agr. and Exp. Sta., State College, Pa., 

Circ., 222. May, 1940. ^ 
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In this circular various reasons are given for the fluctuation in the per¬ 
centage of fat in cows* milk, sucli as the breed of cows, inherited charac¬ 
teristics of the individual, seasonal variations, effect of time of freshening, 
and effect of feed and exercise. Mention is made of experimental work being 
done with drugs and hormones in an effort to increase fat percentages. 

P.H.T. 


620. Watery Appearance of Frozen Homogenized Milk. G. M. Thout, 

Michigan State College, Agr. Exp. Sta., East Lansing, Mich. The 

Quarterly Bull., p. 10. Aug., 1940. 

Experiments were made which showed that homogenized milk freezes 
slightly more quickly than unlioinogenized milk. After the frozen homo¬ 
genized milk was allowed to melt at 70"* P. the milk became snowy or watery. 
After mixing, however, it appeared as smooth as the unfrozen milk. In 
general, the higher processing jiressures resulted in a more watery appear¬ 
ance when the milk was frozen. The fat of slowly-thawed frozen homo¬ 
genized milk exhibited marked settling, while that of the rapidly-thawed 
milk showed the tendency to a le.sser extent. For this reason fat analyses 
of the upper portion of slightly frozen homogenized milk may not give an 
accurate test of the fat percentage. P.H.T. 

621. Is One Grade of Milk Desirable? Editorial, Arn. J. Pub. Health, 30: 

.1111-1112. 1940. 

The new regulations for milk in New York City are discussed. On 
September 1, 1940, the former Grade A and Grade B pasteurized milks were 
superseded by one grade of pasteurized milk designated as ‘‘Approved** 
with intermediate standards. Certified milk may still be sold. 

Bacteriological requirements for the new milk supply before pasteiiriza- 
tiop are 150,000 per cc. in the country and 400,000 per cc. in the city, in con¬ 
trast to 100,000 per cc. and 200,000 xier cc., respectively, for Grade A. 
After pasteurization, the standard is the same, 30,000 bacteria jier cc. The 
cooling temperature for the “Approved** milk is 60° F. as against 50° F. 
for the former Grade A, and the age limit for the sale of the new grade is 
48 hours, instead of the 36 hours for Grade A. A cover cap is required for 
the new grade. The minimum butter fat is set at 3.3 per cent. Whether 
the new regulations for milk in New York City arc an improvement or not 
is a matter that has aroused much controversy". M.W.Y. 

622. Automatic Control of Pasteurization. Advantages and Safeguards. 

A. W. Fuchs, U. S. Public Health Service, AVashington, D. C. 

Am. J. Pub. Health, 30: 477-482. 1940. 

Safeguards of design and operation that must be required to insure 
proper pasteurization in automatic equipment are described and discussed. 
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Experience with the phosphatase test has indicated the superior reliability 
of automatic over manual pasteurization. While the safeguards that have 
been incorporated in automatic pasteurizers are still imperfect, they have 
been recently improved so as to eliminate many of their weaknesses; on the 
other hand, the faults inherent in the human element of manual pasteuriza¬ 
tion are still present. M.W.Y. 

623. A Study of Concentration and Freezing as a Means of Preserving 

Fluid Whole Milk. R. T. Corley and F. J. Doan. Food Res,, 5: 

369. 1940. 

Pasteurization temperature of 82.2*^ C. (180° F.) were found preferable 
to lower temperatures. Homogenization after condensation retarded the 
development of tallowy flavor and coagulation during storage as did the 
higher pasteurization temperature. Such milk could be stored frozen for 
fifteen weeks and be reconstituted to normal milk showing in vitro digestion 
characteristics superior to boiled milk and somewhat similar to evaporated 
and acidified milk. Milk contaminated with copper develops tallowy flavor 
unless storage period is less than five wrecks. P.A.D. 

624. High Temperature Short Time Pasteurization. H. D, Kay. Milk 

Industry, 21: 2. Aug., 1940. 

The author discusses the history of the high temperature short time 
pasteurization in Great Britain. The results of several installments of 
short time high temperature pasteurizers operating at different tempera¬ 
tures and for different periods of exposure are given. At the present time 
high temperature short time pasteurization does not meet the legal require¬ 
ments of pasteurization in England. W.J.C. 

PHYSIOLOGY 

625. Studies on the Secretion of Milk Fat. 3. The Effect of Thyroxine 

Administration on the Blood Lipoids and on the Nature of the 

Milk Fat. James A. B. Smith and Noshir N. Dastur, Hannah 

Dairy Res, Inst., Kirkhill, Ayr. Biochein. J., 34: 1093. 1940. 

The administration of thyroxine to cow^s markedly increased the yields 
of milk and milk fat. There was, however, no consistent change in the level 
of the non-fatty solids of the milk except for a slight decrease in the protein 
concentration. 

There was no alteration of any importance in the actual nature of the 
milk fat during the period when its yield was enhanced except for a slight 
temporary change at the beginning of the hyperthyroid period. The con¬ 
centration of sugar in the plasma was in (greased by some 10-26 per cent 
during the period of hormone administration and this was accompanied by 
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a general decrease of 10-20 per cent in the concentration of the main lipoid 
constituents. V.C.S. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

626. Locker Plant Operation. K. F. Warner, extension meat specialist, 
U. S. Dept, of Agr. lee Cream Field, 36: 3, 12. Sept., 1940. 

Ten years ago there were only a few dozen food locker plants in 3 or 4 
states, while today there are over 2800 locker plants in 44 states. Over 75 
per cent of these plants are operated in connection with some other business, 
such as an ice cream ])lant, a creamer^' or an ice plant. 

Lockers of about 250 pounds ca])acity rent for from $5.00 to $15.00 a 
year, with or without additional service and service (*harges for i)re])aring, 
packaging and freezing foods. 

It is claimed that locker plants can operate successfully with from 100 
to 150 lockers if operated in connection with some other business but where 
plants operate independently 300 to 600 or more lockers are customary, 
Construction costs vary from $25.00 to $40.00 per locker. 

Tlie author points out that many farm families are able to produce their 
own food but they are not equipped to preserve it, thus frozen food lockers 
make it possible to supplement the ordinary diet of canned and salted foods 
with fresh home-grown beef steaks during the summer and fresh frozen 
chicken and strawberries in the w'inter. Many city families also find uses 
for frozen food lockers, but families who produce most of their food are 
better potential customers than families accustomed to buying most of it. 

The following disadvantages of locker service are listed: (1) Need of 
cash outlay when the locker is rented and the food purchased, (2) Foods 
may deteriorate in these lockers unless properly handled, and (3) There is 
no delivery service. 

I'he importance of properly packaging and freezing suitable quality 
products is emphasized and the necessity of proper construction and insula¬ 
tion stressed. The (jnestion of selecting the most useful type of locker 
equipment also deserves serious consideration. It is finally stated ** Locker 
plants and locker service are merely new efforts in the continuing process 
of adapting refrigeration to family needs.' ’ W.C.C. 
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